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Mermaids  at  Tennis,  720. 

Military  Manoeuvres  of  School-boy  Soldiers,  457.  ' 

Milly  Cone's  Christmas  Presents,  12,  44,  92,  93. 

Mink  'at,  The,  272. 

Minuet,  The.  116. 

Misplaced  Affection,  800. 

Mistaken  Cause,  A,  688. 

.Mistletoe.  Under  the,  125. 

Models.  Child,  in  Rome,  772. 

Monarch  and  his  Friends,  The,  361. 

MONKEYS; — Remus  at  Home,  72;  Monkey  washing  Cat, 
449  ;  Tug  ofWar  in  the  Tropics,  574;  All  Aboard 
— All  Ashore.008;  Monkeysplaying Leap  frog,640. 

Moon  Children,  The— The  Christmas  Angel,  113;  Title- 
Piece,  119  ;  "She  keeps  all  the  old  Moons  in  a 
wonderful  Box  made  of  Tee,"  120. 


Morning  and  Evening.  445. 

Mosquito,  Different  Mages  in  the  Growth  of  a,  198. 

••  Mother  Goose,  When,  dusts  off  the  Moon,''  273. 

Mother  Nature,  Milliner,  501. 

Mouse  in  llini  s  Nest.  537. 

Mrs.  Cox's  Garret,  321. 

Muii  I  in  tie  .\rtist.  our.  and  some  of  his  Assistants,  717. 

Muff-Cat.  Til'-    'Jin 

Mi -M< •:—  child  with  Accordion  and  Drum,  68;  Songs 
..I  Praise,  220;  The  Concert  in  the  Woods.  260; 
Sue. -i  are  the  Pleasures  that  to  Verse  belong,11 
309;  Heads  of  Boys  singing,  380;  Heads  of  Girls 
singing,  380;  Saint  Cecilia,  428;  The  Music  Les- 
son, 641. 

Mussels  and  Pectens,  630,  631. 

N. 

NATICA.  74:1. 

Naturalist's.  A  young,  Experience.  656. 

NEGROES:— Making  Water-Melons  out  ofSeason,  80;  A 
Uasket  Poke,  80;  Boy  praying  to  Fetich  Image, 
85;  fully  and  his  Fiddle,  105;  Darky  and  Mull- 
Cat,  240';  The  One  Skate  Club.  256";  Trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  Fashion,  268;  A  Change  of 
Opinion,  320;  Startling  Result  of  good  Marks- 
manship, 576;  A  free  Ride,  592;  A  good  Guess, 
608;  Telling  her  Fortune,  728;  Stolen  Pleasures 
are  not  always  sweet,  800;  A  Halloween  Joke, 
832. 

NV-t.  child  in— The  Awakening,  350. 

New  Orleans  Exposition — The  Christmas  Celebration. 
109;  The  Alligator  Tank  at  Spanish  Fort,  261. 

Newspaper  Puff,  A,  333..; 

Newton,  Mary,  Portrait  of,  821. 

New- Year's  Hay — "  Why.  Mamma,  the  new  Year  is 
just  like  the  old  One,"  148;  Happy  New-  Year 
(Head-Piece).  158. 

Night  in  the  wide,  wide  World,  A,  776. 

Nine-Pins,  4*. 

0. 

"OATS,  Pease.  Beans,  and  Barley  grows,'1 104. 

Odd  Fish  in  the  Vegetable  World— First-Berry  Fish— 

Eel-Plant—Vegetable  Shell-Fish,  324. 
Old  Sea  11, .-    All.  729 

Old-time  Christmas,  An — The  Minuet,  116. 
"One  Shoe  otl'and  the  other  Shoe  on,"  336. 
"  One.  two,  three,  I  am  free!"  Ciir. 
Open  your  Mouth  and  shut  your  Kyes,  512. 
Overconlidence,  237- 
Owl,  Wild-Cat,  and  Grouse,  753. 
Oysters.   Little   Girl    troubled   with  Grit   in  her,  382; 

Anatomy  of  an  Oyster,  583. 


PADDLE-WHEELS  for  a  small  Boat— Sketch  of  Boat- 
Working  Plans  for  Wheels  and  Gearing,  245. 

Palanquin,  A,  812. 

1'apa  and  Mamma  out  for  a  Walk,  52. 

Parasols,  The  Three,  686. 

Parrot — "Please  give  me  a  Piece,"172;  "I  wonder  if 
Polly  cut  her  Teeth,  2S8. 

Parting,  A,  697. 

r.nil  Sergovitz-'s  long  Journey,  I'>H'.I 

Pecien  Shell,  631. 

Peek  a  boo!— Cat  and  Rats.  320. 

Ivltvx  ilk,  'I  he  i  'in n>  at  —Startling  Effect  upon  the  old- 
est Inhabitants.  464;  Base  Ball  at  Peltyville— A 
Home  Nun.  4'.ni. 

PERIL  AND  PRIVATION: — The  "  Antelope"  in  a  Gale — 
Manning  the  Boats,  s;  The  Burning  of  --Le 
Prince" — "  He  found  the  good  Chaplain,  \\lrn  ad- 
ministered Absolution,1'  149;  The  Romance  of  M. 
De  Belleisle.385;  The  Rait  of  the  "  Medusa  1  J.'i 

Periwinkle,  F.gg  Case  of,  743. 

lVi>ip  Vainix  rlic  58;  i 'a^e  for  the  Persip  "Lions" 
(Chameleons),  71. 

Philately.  Chats  about — Corean  Postage  Stamps,  426. 

PleJIIV  Troupe,  'file   \VolliiiTtlll.  213. 

Pig.  The,  and  the  Dancing-Master,  45. 

Pitcher- Plant,  Australian,  27s. 

Plants— Some  queer  Tra)is.  277,  278;  Odd  Fish  in  the 

Vegetable  World.  1(21      (See  "Flowers.") 
Poke,  .\  liasket,  80. 
roliuck.  St   Claire.  Monument  to.  660. 
Portrait  of  an  Unknown.  The.  217. 
Pusses-mil  \s  Nine  Poims  nt  ihe  Law,  537. 
Poultry  and  Pigeons  at  (lie  Fanciers'  Club  Exhibition, 

'  253. 

Prairie  line's  and  their  Enemies,  468. 
1'resental  mil  at  Court    4s 
"  Prince  Charlie,  My  Bonnie."  593. 
Princesses  ol  \\  al«>>.  'flic   ,ii  Sainlringham,  505. 
Princess  Marr,  'file,  773,  774 
Proteysi,,]!  and  Praciiee.  :lnl 
Pumpkin.  Manciug  round  the.  04 
I'u.-sv  s  Christmas  Adventure — "I  wonder  what's  in 

If-   '— '•  !!.-llo'"<.IO 

FIZZLES:— Arabian  Arithmetical  Puzzle,  29;  Triangle 
Puzzle.  144;  Triangle  Puzzle  (Solution),  160;  A 
Military  Puzzle,  528. 


QOARREL,  The.  and  the  Making  Up,  446. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Brother  Jonathan.  103. 

Queer  Traps,  Some — Sun  dew  Plant — Leaf  magnified — 
Leaves  of  Veuus's  Flv-Trap—  Australian  Pitcher- 
Plant— Bird  Trap,  27'7,  27s. 

Questionable  Precautions,  752. 

R. 

RABBITS  and  Trap  ("  Maternal  Counsel"),  201. 
Raft  of  the  "  Medusa,"  The,  425. 


Razor  Shell.  083. 

Red  Rangers,  The,  497. 

Reggie  and  his  Four  in  hand  Sleigh,  185. 

Relic  of  his  liaii\  li.md,  A  ('.m; 

Remus  (Chitnpan/.ee)  :it  Home,  72. 

Rescue,  A  Novel  (Dog.  Cat,  Hen,  and  Chicken),  9. 

Rink,  At  the,  265. 

Robbed  of  the  old  Homestead — Squirrel  in  Bird's  Vest 
400. 

Robin  !  Hey— Ho,  Robin  !  141. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  103. 

Robinson's  Donkey,  604. 

ROLF  HOUSE:— 161.  104,  184.  193,  196,  212.  230.  249.  204, 
275,  276,  293,  290,  312.  328,  340,  359  31)1)  37C,  392 
404,  424,  437,  452,  472.  492,  504,  524.  .W6,  v.o 

Rolier-Skating — At  the  Rink,  265;  Trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  Fashion,  228;  Rolier-Skating  (Uy  Jim- 
my Rrown),  632. 

Roman  Child  Models,  772. 

Rose  bud,  A.  434. 

Rose,  The  Coming  of  the,  434. 

Royal  Displeasure  |I)og  with  Baby's  Doll)   48 

Royal  Duel,  A— Stag  and  Eagle.  473. 

S. 

SAILOR  Boy  at  the  Wheel — Keep  her  Head  to  the  Light 

689. 

Saint  Cecilia,  428. 
Saukaty  Branch  Road,  The,  465. 
Santa  Claus's  Mistake,  145. 
Scare-crow.  The.  628. 
Si  iMiii     -Playiiii:  School   302;  School  "keeps"  again, 

701 ;  Bessie's  First  Day  at  School,  705. 
Sea  Urchins,  709. 

"  Send  for  the  Doctor11  (Dog  in  Bed),  152. 
Setting  the  Captive  Free,  H30. 
Sett  i  ng  Traps,  84. 

Shakespeare,  William  (Wax-work),  103. 
SHELLS:— Pearl-bearing  Shells,  630;  Pecten  Shell.  631; 

Razor  Shell,  683;  The  Child  and  the  Sea-Shell 

685;  Sea  Shells,  744;  Limpet,  810. 
SHIPS: — The  Launching  of  the  "  Dauntless,"  289,  308. 

(See  "  Peril  and  Privation,"  "  Yacht.")         l 
Siege  of  Boon  Island  Light.  The,  545. 
Singing-Class,  A  (Birds  on  Telegraph  Wire),  239. 
Sisters,  The.  809. 
SKATING:— Across  Lots  to  the  Lake,  192;  A  stiff  Breeze 

abaft,  208;   The  One-Skate  Club,  250;   -Well.  I 

can  skate  on  rollers,  anyhow,11 272.     (See  "Roli- 
er-Skating.11) 

Skillful  Huntsman,  The.  459,  480,  461. 
Sledding— Another  fall  of  Snow,  176. 
Sleigh,  Four-in-hand,  Reggie  and  his,  185. 
Sleigh-Ride,  A,  820. 
Smelt-fishing  through  the  Ice,  314. 
Snail,  Anatomy  of  a,  810. 
"  Snapping  the  Whip"  (Polar  Bears),  224. 
Snowed  In.  2<ii> 

Snow-Man  Snow-balling  ("The  Tables  Turned"),  221. 
SULDIKRS: — "Young  People11  Artillery  Company.  4ol', 

School -Boy    Soldiers    (Berkeley    School),   457; 

"Young  People"  Grenadier  Company.  017 
Solid  Comfort,  785. 
Solo  mi  de  'Corjun,  A,  325. 
Songs  of  Praise,  220. 
Sports  in  the  Tropics— The  Tug  of  War.  574 ;  All  Aboard ! 

—  All  Ashore!  003;  Leap-Fro^ .  r.ln. 
Spring.  The  Baby,  381. 
Squirrels  in  Bird's  Nest,  400;  Squirrels  and  Owls— The 

Woodland  Wedding.  517. 
Sta^  and  Eagle  Fighting,  474. 

Stairs,  Boy  fallen  down — "You  can't  catch  mel'UeO. 
Stanley's  ••  Congo."  llluslratiou  from,  548. 
"Star-spangled  Banner,  "The  Author  of  the,  757. 
Startling  Result  of  good  Marksmanship.  570. 
St.  Helena— Ladder  Hill,  532;  Tomb  of  Napoleon,  533. 
Steps,  A  Flight  of,  828. 
Stiff  Breeze  Abaft,  A,  208. 
Stolen  Pleasures  are  not  always  Sweet,  800. 
Strange  Animal— The  Muff  Cat,  240. 
String  Tricks,  More,  240. 
Strong  Hand,  A  (Little  Girl  with  big  Dog),  160. 
Successful  Cure,  A  (Elephant  with  Toothache),  224. 
"  Summer  has  come  at  last,11 525. 
Sun  dew  Plant,  The.  277. 
Superficial  Culture,  45. 
Surprise  Party.  The,  436. 
SwanMaiden.  The.  795,  796,  797. 
"Sweet  are  the  Pleasures  that  to  Verse  belong,11 309. 
Switchman's  Box.  The.  344. 
Sword  of  Hildebrand,  The,  107,  108, 109, 112. 

T. 

TABBII.INE'S,  Madam,  Dancing  Academy,  256. 

Tabby's  first  Valentine,  240.   < 

Tables  turned,  The  (Snow-Man  Snow-balling),  221. 

Telling  her  Fortune.  728. 

Tenements  in  the  Air— Fish  Hawk's  Nest,  with  Black 
bird  Tenants— Nests  of  the  Sociable  Weaver,  616. 

Tennis.  Mermaids  at.  720. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Story— Broom.  49  ;  Thanksgiving 
Dinner  in  the  Nursery,  50;  Mabel's  Thanksgiv- 
ing, 01;  Thanksgiving  Day  is  near— Heigh-ho!  — 
Thanksgiving  Pay — Dancing  round  the  Pumpkin 
—A  "Turkey  Shoot"— Nightmare,  64. 

"There  was  a  little  Man. "  829. 

Thompson.  Mr.,  and  the  Turtle.  348;  Mr.  Thompson  and 
the  Woodchuck,  4S5;  Mr.  Thompson's  Umbrella. 
684. 

"Three  little  Maids  from  School."  782. 

Three  Mothers.  The— Grouse,  owl.  and  Wild  Cat,  753. 

Thumb's,  Mrs.  Tom.  Wedding,  389. 

"Tiff,  That  little,11  601. 

Tomb  of  an  amiable  Child,  The,  660. 
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Tom  Fairweather  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda— Native  Boy 
praying  to  Fetich  Image.  85:  Tom  Fam\  eather's 
Visit  i<>  Liberia,  li>'>;  Tom  KairwralluT  al  M 
Helena, . Vi-J :  Tom  Fairweather  at  Bombay — A  Pa- 
lanquin— Entrance  to  the  Caves  of  Elephaota,8r2. 

Tommy  and  the  Trooper.  IMI. 

Tomiiiv  Harmon's  Lasso.  585 

Tom  Primrose  dined  mil,  How.  60. 

Tom's  Troubles,  ills,  4-211.  414. 

Toothache,  l'o\  «  ith.  ii4i>. 

To\  >   hoy  examining  his  Christmas,  93. 

Train  from  llream  laud,  The— "Sleepers" attached,  432. 

Tramp,  A  little.  «65. 

Trap-,  Si-thug.  *4 

Triangle  Puzzle,  The,  144;  Solution,  160. 

Troubles  iif  a  lazy  little  Hoy.  :;7'J 

Tug  of  War  in  the  Tropics,  f>74. 

Tnrkeys— Thanksgiving  Day  is  near— Heigh-ho!— A 
Turkey  Shoot— Turkeys  carving  Boy,  (34;  Choos- 
ing  a  Turkey  for  <;rand|>a's  Birthday  Dinner,  153. 

Turning  the  Tables,  sin. 

Two  ARROWS:  A  STORI  "I  RED  AND  WHITE: — 657,680, 
700,  71<:.  7-.il.  7--',-..  74M.  7GO,  76'J.  792,  808,  817. 

Two  Babies,  The.  181. 

T«"  doughnuts.  A  Tale  of,  297. 

Two  Orphans.  The,  404. 

Two  Wishes,  Y-     l  i 

UMBRELLA  Girl.  528. 

I'n.ippi-ivuiied  Attentions— Monkey  washing  Cat,  449. 

I'niler  the  Mistletoe,  125. 


VACATION.  541 ;  A  Vacation  Song,  612. 
"Valentine,  This  is  mj      rJ1.',  A  Valentine,  233. 


Vase.  The,  557. 

Venus's  Fly-Trap,  277. 

Vexatious  (little  Girl  with  Grit,  in  the  Oyster),  382. 

Victoria,  Queen,  and  her  Great  Grandchild,  393. 

Violets,  A  Handful  of,  496. 

Violet  (Story),  636,  637,  648. 

Vivian's  Christmas  Journey,  117, 133,  134. 

Voyage  in  the  Air,  A,  353. 

W. 

WAITING  for  Father,  680. 

WAKFLLA:— 5,  21,  40,  53,  69,  86,  124,  140.  156,  173,  188, 
204. 

Wasps  and  Mosquitoes — Nest  of  Social  Wasps — Digger 
Wasp— Nest  of  Mud  Wasp,  W7 ;  Hornet's  Nest — 
I'nl.-ivnt  st:iLr'-s  in  tin-  Growth  of  a  Mosquito, 
198. 

Water-Melons,  Making,  out  of  Season,  80. 

Water-Wheel,  Johnny's,  453. 

Wax  works'  Holiday.  The— A  Clown,  102;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Brother  Jonathan — Robinson  < 
William   Shakespeare,  103;  Oats.  Pease,  Beans, 
and  Barley  Grow — Jack  Dressed  up  by  the  Wax- 
work Figures,  104. 

"  Well,  who  are  you  ?"  (Puppy)  254. 

"  Well,  who  are  you?"  (Dog  and  Sparrow),  488. 

Whale  Fishing  oir  Long  Island.  225;  Shooting  a  Whale 
ou  the  Wing,  780. 

What  a  Christmas- Box  brought,  81. 

What  a  little  .Man  can  do,  si.i 

What  a  little  Woman  can  do,  813. 

What  a  Snake  did.  284. 

"  What  Mischief  can  we  do  next?"  417. 

What  the  wild  Waves  are  Saying.  750. 

Wheelmen's  Tournament  at  Hartford,  745. 


Whelk,  743. 

••  Where  Dolly  was  Lost"— Kitty  tells  her  Story,  96. 

••  Where's  the  Towel?"  416. 

Whirling  Jack,  362. 

White  Indian  Princess,  The,  540. 

"Whoa!   Horsio,"398. 

Who  was  the  Hero?  244. 

Why  Florence  refused  to  Confess,  777. 

Willie's  Christmas  Prayer.  121. 

Windmill,  Wooden,  How  to  make  a,  I  in 

Winter  Amusements  at  the  North  Pole — "Old  Maul," 

176;  Ice-Boating,  240. 
"  Wipe  your  Feet,"  318. 
Wolf  and  the  Bear,  The.  704;  Four  wicked  Wolves  and 

one  innocent  little  Lamb,  -jo.V 
Wood-Holder,  A,  822. 
Woodlands  Ball.  The.  476,  477. 
Woodland  Wedding  (Squirrels),  The,  517. 
Woodside  (N.  C.)  Church,  558. 
Work  and  Play— Cash-Girls,  824. 

Y. 

YACHT.  Plans  lor  a  Home  inadr   IM 

Yacht  Race,  A — Hounding  the  Light-Ship.  713. 

Yacht  Race,  How  Two  Boys  went  to  see  the.  7i',l. 

u  You  can't  catch  me!" — "You  didn't  catch  me,  any- 
how!" 160. 

Young  Family,  A,  108. 

"Young  People"  Artillery  Company,  The,  409. 

"Young  People''  Four-in-Hand  cliih,  .VS4 

"Young  People"  Grenadier  Guards.  ti!7 

"Young  People"  Hunt  Club,  Christmas  Meet  of  the.  73. 

"Young  People"  Hunt  Club— The  "First  Flight," 
136. 

Youngest  Correspondent,  Our,  190. 
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ACCOMPLISHED  little  Strangers,  Two— Elephants,  3. 
\il\  iri'  to  Boys — Exercise,  -J-jn, 
Albatross,  Tb'e  Wandering,  and  Young.  231. 
Alligators— The  Persip  Gators.  57;  Alligators  at  Span- 
ish Fort,  New  Orleans.  261. 
*•  America"  Cup  Races,  The,  714. 
Angel.  A  Christmas.  l-J'.i 
Animal  Album  Society,  The,  564. 
Animals.  Anei  doti^  oi,  4  Is 

ANNKLY.  THE  LOST  RosK  OF  THE  TVROLI— 675,  604. 

Ants,  299;  Ant  Shop.  An,  416. 

Apple  of  Contentment,  The,  667. 

Arcbery  Outfit,  How  to  make  an,  602. 

ARCHIE'S  AI>VKNTIKK:—  214.  227,  246. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle.  The  Arabian,  29. 

••  Art  of  being  a  Grandpapa,  The" — Victor  Hugo,  571. 

Austen,  Jane,  455. 

B. 

BAA!   BAA!  721,739. 

Badminton  Fairies.  The,  579. 

liagh  Wallah  ;  or.  A  Gurkha  Boy's  Feat,  475. 

"  Barring  nut,"  1174. 

Base-Bill  and  its  Players,  727  ;  The  Pitcher  and  his 
M.-lhod-,  7.;:: 

Beasts  of  Prey,  3C.S  i 

lices,  37. 

Belk-isle,  The  Romance  of  M.  De,  385. 

Belooehi  Warrior's  last  Blow.  A,  455. 

Beluga,  Hunting  the,  780. 

Besieged  in  an  Elephant  Corral,  738. 

Bessie's  Pigeons.  7U4. 

Bethlehem  Day  Nursery,  :i4i! 

Between  two  moving  Mountains,  708. 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles  at  the  Hartford  Tournament, 
741; 

Bird-Catcher.  The  little,  712 

BIRDS:— What  the  Birds  sav,  370;  Sociable  Birds,  615; 
The  Bird  in  the  Linden  Tree,  731. 

Bird-Trap.  A  natural.  :nu. 

Ilin  h'lay  Poem,  The,  ,">7o. 

Biter  Bitten,  The,  22'.i. 

BITS  OF  ADVICE:— About  making  a  Fuss,  24;  Three 
Rules  for  having  a  good  Time,  486;  Vacation 
Work,  566;  Boys'  Bebavmr,  f.ll;  At  the  Table, 
693;  Concerning  Disagreeable  Things,  806. 

Blockaded  by  an  Iceberg,  594. 

BOATS: — A  Paddle  wheel  Boat,  244;  A  novel  Home- 
made Yacht,  433;  How  to  make  a  Boat  Water- 
tight, 538. 

Bobbing  CliM-k>'ii.  The,  586. 

I'.nii  -ii-jgii,  A.  and  ho\v  to  make  One,  150. 

'  Uobbing"  under  protection  of  the  Law,  320. 

Boys'  Behavior,  lill, 

l:  U'int.-r  spons  in  Canada — Building  a  Camp,  282; 
Smelt  Fishing  through  the  Ice,  314. 

Brave  Boy.  A    L66 

Broom  :  A  Story  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  49. 

Brother  of  Charily,  A,  :!sr, 

Brown,  Jimmy,  Slon.-s  by      (See  ".Jimmy  Brown.") 

Iliu  kl.md's,  Frank,  l;.u.  56 

Kiillalo  Calves,  Hunting,  w  ith  a  Lasso,  788. 

Burning  of  "  Le  Prince,"  The,  149. 

C. 

CAMP,  Building  a,  282. 
'      ip  Chocorua, "  A  Chat  about,  440. 
•Captain  Kidd  "64  , 
•Captain  Trusty,  802. 


Cat-Bird  and  Robins.  768. 

Cats— Spook,  c,62;  A  talking  Cat,  752. 

CniL'lil  m  the  Hain — Broom-straw  Tricks,  170. 

chamrlroiis— Thf  Persip  Lions,  70. 

CIIAKAUES: — 41«,  132,  480;  816. 

Charles  I.,  A  Daughter  of,  292. 

Chats  about  Philately — Corea,  426. 

Cherubic  Infantry,  The,  16. 

Chicken  Thieves'' Puzzle,  The,  688. 

"  Children's  Festival. "  The,  of  the  Arabs.  421. 

China-Ribbon  Trick.  The,  272. 

"  Chinese  Gordon."  252. 

CHRISTMAS:— Teddy's  Christmas,  and  Mine,  and  Wop 
2;  Daisy  Lovell's  Christmas  Eve,  17;  "Jinimie 
tb.>  Duke,"  33;  Milly  Cone's  Christmas  Pre- 
sents,  1 1. 1:1. '.'.!:  How  Lottie  went  to  see  Christ- 
mas Trees,  65;  "Christmas  Castle,"  76;  What 
aChristmas  Box  brought,  SI;  The  "Countess 
Nina,"  88;  The  Christmas  Presents  Bert  did 
not  give,  98;  Christmas  Play — The  \Vax-Works' 
Holiday.  102;  On  the  Track  of  Christmas.  1U6; 
The  Sword  of  Hildebrand,  107;  An  Old -Time 
Christmas,114;  Vivian's  Christmas  Journey,  117, 
132;  The  Moon  Children,  119;  Mr.  Thompson's 
Christmas  Party,  122;  A  Christmas  Angel,  129; 
Santa  Claus's  Mi'stake,  145;  Grandpa's  Christmas 
Partnership — Poem,  154;  Malachi  Bigsby's  Re- 
form, 134,  How  Harty's  Hope  came  true,  136; 
The  New  Orleans  Christmas  Tree,  168. 

Church  Music,  427. 

Clams  and  Razor  Fishes,  682. 

Claus  and  his  Wonderlul  Staff,  587. 

Clever  Peter  and  the  Two  Bottles,  363. 

"Clumps,"  10. 

Coasting — A   Bob  Singh    and  how  to  make  One,  150; 
Bobbing  under  Protection  of  the  Law,  320. 

Coins,  Another  Talk  about — Early  American,  180. 

Concerts.  Theodore  Thomas's,  for  Young  People,  246. 

Congo  Valley,  The,  547. 

CONJURING:  —  Dissolving  Coin  Trick.  218;  The  China 
Kibbon,  -^7'J:  Remarkable  Conjuring,  656. 

Corea,  426. 

Cormorants,  Fishing  with,  218. 

"Couutr.-s  N  ma  "  Tin-,  88, 

Count's  strange  Guest,  The.  698. 

Crabbing  Kxprrience.  A,  595. 

Custer's,  General.  Pets,  512;   General  Custer  and  his 
Mother,  560. 

n 

DAISY  LOVELL'S  Christmas  Eve,  17. 

Iiatnr  \|,ML;IT\   T\\  ist,  How,  saw  more  than  was  good 

lor  her,':ll.->. 
Dancing  I'.-a,  The-.  :lrtl. 
Dead  Bird.  The,  624. 

Dickens,  Charles,  with  his  Children,  306. 
Disagn-- M!>I>-  lh,n_'s.  Concerning,  806. 
Dissolving  Com  Trick.  218. 

I  Lioness,  152;  Pog  Jack  and  other- 


Carrier,  738. 

Dumdawdle,  804. 

E. 

EARLY  Singers.  218. 

Easter.  Eggs  and,  341. 

Eggs  and  Easter,  and  Easter  Eggs,  341;  Egg  shell  Fan- 
cies, 331 ;  Egg  Dance  of  Bhopal,  The.  432. 

Elephants,  Trick— Two  accomplished  little  Strangers,  3; 


Cutting  an  Elephant's  Nails,  160;  An  Elephant's 

Mother-Love,  448. 
Ethel  and  the  Cash-Girl,  822. 
Exercise,  On  taking,  220. 

F. 

FAIR  Exchange.  A,  816. 
Family  Jar.  A,  691. 
Farmer  Griggs's  Boggart,  411. 
Ferns.  404. 

First  Flight,  In  the.  135. 
First  Thanksgiving.  Their.  42. 
Fishing  with  Cormorants,  21H;    Fishing  through  the 

Ice,  314.      - 
Flowers    of    History,    500.       (See    also    "Garden," 

"Plants.") 

Flying-Machine,  How  to  Make  a  Toy.  517. 
Foiled  Conspiracy,  A,  784. 
Ford  Bonner  among  the  Gypsies,  257,  279. 
Four-footed  Mail  Carrier,  738. 
Frija.  the  Ice-King's  Daughter.  .">i'il 
Fur  Housekeepers  in  Feather  Homes,  400. 

G. 

GARDEN,  Pleasant  Hours  in  the,  373,  395. 

Gasteropods,  742. 

"Gee  up.  Neddy! "288. 

Geography  made  Easy.  400. 

Ghosts,  325. 

Girls'  Tally-ho,  The,  663. 

Good  Word  for  Rattlesnakes,  A,  406. 

Gordon,  "Chinese,"  252. 

Grant,  General,  370. 

Great  Oak  Dam,  178. 

H. 

HALLOWEEN  Sports  and  Customs,  827. 

Hammock.  Barrel.  How  to  make  a,  500. 

Hanging  Game,  The.  336. 

Hans  Hecklemann's  Luck.  'Jii7 

Happy  Family,  A,  800. 

Hare  aud  Hounds— In  the  first  Flight,  135. 

Hercules,  The  Labors  of,  442. 

Hide  and  Seek  with  a  Moose,  707. 

Hikers,  793. 

How  Boy  Blue  mended  the  World,  730. 

How  Harty'K  Hope  came  True,  13ii. 

How  Johnny  rocked  the  Baby,  453.  474. 

How  Lottie  went  to  see  Christmas  Trees,  and  what 

came  of  it.  65. 

How  She  won  the  Medal,  710. 
How  the  House  ran  away  with  Miranda,  754. 
How  the  Light-house  Lamp  was  lighted,  787. 
Hugo,  Victor— "The  Art  of  being  a  Grandpapa,"  ,171 
Hunting  Bullalo  Calves,  787. 
Hunting  the  Beluga,  780. 

I. 

Inauguration  Day,  330. 
Indian  Trick.  An,  439. 
Interesting  Young  Foreigner,  An  (Cbitnpanzei 

mus"),  71. 
INTO  INKXOWN  SEAS;  OR,  THE  CurisE  OF  Two 

Boys:—  481,  507,  514,  629,  549,  566,  577, 

625,  652,  661. 
Inventor,  The  First,  642. 

J. 

JACKKNIFE  TOYS-— Puzzle  Box.  2C2;  My  ti 

Box  — Whirling  Jack,  362:    Wooden  Windmill, 
410;  The  Bobbing  Chicken,  686. 


INDEX. 


"Jacks"  (Jack-Stones),  208. 

Jack's  Sisler,  434. 

Japanese  Daimio,  A.  469. 

Jinmiie  the  Duke.  33. 

JIMMY  BROWN.  STORIES  BY:— The  Magic  Lantern.  HI ; 
The  two  Babies.  181;  Ghosts.  32o;  The  Surprise 
Party,  436;  Roller  Skating,  031;  A  Sleigh  Hide, 
819. 

Jocko's  Defeat.  331. 

Joking  the  Joker,  256. 

K. 

KING  Arthur,  In  the  Country  of,  650. 

L. 

LAKE-DWELLERS,  The,  74. 

Launching  of  the  "  Dauntless,"  The,  289,  300. 

Liberty  Bell,  The,  231. 

Lichens,  355. 

Limpets  and  Land  Snails,  810. 

Lion.Tainiug,  About,  49(5 ;  Lioness  and  the  Terrier,  The, 

152. 

Little  Bamboo,  581.  597,  619. 
Little  Mother,  A.  3S4. 
Little  white  Calf,  The,  51)2. 
Look  Sharp,  HO. 
Lottie  went  to  see  Christinas  Trees,  How,  and  what 

came  of  it,  05. 


MADRIGAL,  The  English.  :toi>. 

Magic  Lantern.  The,  91. 

Malachi  Bigsby's  Reform,  134. 

Marc's  Calf  and  Gorilla,  518. 

Maying  in  Central  I'ark.  f>28. 

Memories  of  the  Fourth.  5.~>0. 

Military  Prize  Competition.  A,  458. 

Millv  Cone's  Christinas  Presents.  11,  43,  92. 

Missionary  to  Horses.  The,  820. 

MONKEYS:— An  InteriMing  young  Foreigner,  71 ;  The 
Palace  of  the  Monkeys,  278;  An  Intemperate 
Monkey,  448;  Moukey'Mischief,  450. 

Moon  Children,  The,  119. 

Mooseback  Ride.  A,  404. 

Mosquitoes,  Wasps  and,  196. 

Mouse,  A  wise  little,  l'4i;. 

Mrs.  Cox's  Garret,  321. 

Mules,  Pack,  Clever,  80. 

Music: — A  Christmas  Carol,  79;  "  If  I'd  as  much  money 
as  I  could  spend,"  150;  Early  Singers,  21S;  Con- 
certs for  Young  People.  246;  Troubadours  and 
Minstrels.  25»;  The  English  Madrigal,  30'.);  The 
Art  of  Singing,  378;  Church  Music,  427;  Music- 
loving  Animals,  640;  "There  was  a  little  Man," 
829. 

Mussels  and  Pectens,  630. 

Mysterious  Bean-Box,  362. 

N. 

"  NAHES."The  Game  of,  96. 

"Neddy,"  673. 

Ned's  Fourth-of-July  Tree,  633. 

New  Orleans  Christmas  Tree,  The,  16S;  The  Alligators 

at  Spanish  Fort.  201. 
Night  in  the  wide,  wide  Wnild,  A,  774. 
Nova  Zenibla.  Holidays  in,  186. 
Nuts  drop,  When  brown,  786. 

O. 

ODD  Fish  in  the  Vegetable  World,  323. 

Odd  Tricks,  65(1. 

Old-time  Christinas,  An.  114 

On  the  Track  of  Christmas,  106. 

Other  People's  School-Days,  706. 

Oysters,  582. 

P. 

PADDLE  WHEELS  for  a  small  Boat,  244. 

Parlor  Entertainments— The  Cherubic  Infantry,  16. 

Paul  Sergovitz's  long  .Journey,  009. 

Pearls  from  Ceylon,  144. 

PEKIL  .\xn  PK'IVATIDX:— The  rndiscovcred  Island.  7, 
2i'.;  The  Burning  of  "  Le  Prince."  1411;  The  Ro- 
man.,. ,,f  M.  De  Belleisle,  385;  The  Raft  uf  the 
"Medusa,"  424. 

Perilous  Habitation,  A,  608. 

Persip  'Gators.  57. 

Persip  "  Lions,"  The,  70. 

Pharaohs.  The,  283. 

Picnics.  Impromptu,  612. 

Pigmy  Troupe,  The  Wonderful.  21::  3  : 

PLANTS:— Some  queer  Traps.  277;  Odd  Fish  in  the  Ve- 
getable World,  323;  Lichens,  355. 

Play  and  Earnest,  77. 

Pleasant  Hours  in  the  Garden,  372,  395. 

Prairie-Dogs.  Among  the,  467;  A  Prairie  Pet,  522. 

Princesses  of  Wales,  The,  at  Sandriugham,  506. 

Princess  Marr,  The,  773. 

PUZZLES  AXD  TRICKS:— Triangle  Puzzle,  144;  Triangle 
Puzzle— Solution,  160  ;  An  Enigma  (from  the 
German),  170;  Who  is  the  Owner  ?  ll.'2;  A  Puzzle 
Box,  262;  "  Madam, "  570;  The  Chicken  Thieves, 
688.  (See  "Charades.") 


QUEEN,  The,  and  her  Grandchildren,  394. 
Queer  Tra^s,  Some,  277. 

R. 

RAFT  of  the  "  Medusa,"  The,  424. 
Rat,  Frank  Buckland's,  56. 
Rattlesnakes.  A  good  Word  for,  406. 
Rat  with  Brains,  A.  176. 
Red  Rangers,  The,  498. 
Red  Riding-hood's  Home,  214. 
Relic-Hunter's  strange  Experience,  A,  627. 
Rival  School  Athletes,  490. 


Robinson's  Donkey.  603. 

ROLF  HOUSE:— 162,  1S2,  193,  210,  234.  250,  262.  274.  292, 

:llo,  326.  :u'.i.  3."i7.  :I74.  il'.ni,  402.  422.  437,  450,  409, 

490,  502,  523.  534.  554. 
Roller  Skating.     By  .Jimmy  Brown.  031. 
Roller-Skating:  its  Delights  and  Dangers,  266. 
Roman  Child  Models,  772. 
Royal  Duel,  A,  480. 
Royal  Physician.  A,  202. 
Russian  Festival,  A.  210. 

S. 

SAFE  Coasting— A  Bob-Sleigh,  and  how  to  make  One, 

150. 

Sankaty  Hranfh  Road.  The,  466. 
Silita  Chills'*  Mislakc,  145. 
Shepherd  Dog's  Appetite,  A.  ">44. 
Siege  of  Boon  Island  Light,  The,  546. 
Singing,  The  Art  of.  378. 
Skillful  Huntsman,  The,  459. 
Sleigh-Ride,  A,  819. 
Smelt-Fishing  through  the  Ice,  314. 
Snakes,  A  Chat  about,  090. 
Snowed  In,  199. 
Sociable  Birds,  615. 

iparrow.  The  Downfall  of  the,  576. 

ipulers— The  lirst  Inventor,  642. 
Spin, k.  662. 

ntv  Savings  Bank,  072. 
Spotted  Wolf.  The,  23. 

Star-spangled  Banner,"  The  Author  of  the,  756. 
Stones  of  the  Holy  City,  The,  54. 
Strange  Friendships,  360. 
string  Tricks,  More,  240. 
Surprise  Party.  The,  436. 
Swan  Maiden.  The.  795. 

Switch i's  Box,  The.  342. 

Sword  of  H  ildebrand.  The,  107. 

T. 

TABLE  Manners,  693. 
Talking  Cat,  A,  752. 

Teddy's  Christmas,  and  Mine,  and  Mop's,  2. 
Ted  on  the  "Titan."  700. 
Thanksgiving,  Their  first,  42. 
Thompson,  Mr  ,  ami  the  Kaines,  230. 
Thompson  and  the  Turtle.  Mr.,  347. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  and  the  Woodchuck,  485. 
Thompson's  Christmas  Party.  .Mr.,  122. 
Thompson's,  .Mr,  Umbrella,' 683. 
Three  Mothers.  The.  753. 
Tied  to  the  .Mast.  378. 
Tiger  Siege,  A,  304. 
Tomb  of  an  Amiable  Child,  The,  060. 
TOM  FAIRWKATIIER:— Tom  Fan-weather  at  St.  Paul  de 

Loauda,  85;  Tom  Fairvveather's  Visit  to  Liberia, 

164;  Tom   Fairwcatlier  at.  St.  Helena,  531;  Tom 

Fail-weather  at  Bombay,  811. 
Tommy  Harmon's  Lasso,  586. 
Tom  Primrose  I). lied  out.  How,  58. 
TOM'S  TKOI-IILES:— 406.  419,  443. 
Traveller's  Tree,  The,  352. 
Triangle  Puzzle.  The.  144;  Solution,  100. 
Troubadours  and  .Minstrels.  25'.". 
Troubles  of  a  lazy  little  Boy,  The,  371. 
Turning  the  Tables  on  Pussy,  802. 
Two  ARROWS:  A  STORY  OF  RED  AXD  WIU.TE:— 657,  678, 

699,  714,  723,  747,  757,  770,  790,  806,  818. 
Two  I'.abics,  The,  181. 
Two  Doughnuts,  A  Tale  of.  296. 

LI. 
UNDER  the  Shadow  of  the  Sword,  826. 


VAXOYCK,  SIR  ANTONY,  291. 

Victim  of  a  Camera,  The.  27,  28. 

Virloha.  Queen,  and  her  Grandchildren,  394. 

Vienna  Rolls.  362. 

Violet,  035,046. 

Vivian's  Christmas  Journey,  and  what  ho  saw  during 

it,  117.  132. 
Voyage  m  the  Air,  A,  354. 

W. 

WAKUI.I.A:— 5,  21,  39,  53,  68,  86,  123,  139,  154,  171,  186, 
202. 

\\  :i-|is  and  Mosquitoes,  196. 

Wax  Works'  Holiday.  The.  102. 

Wedding  in  I.illiput,  A.  :(S8 

Whalui"  oil  Long  Island,  220. 

What  a  Christmas  Box  brought,  81. 

What  a  Snake  did.  283. 

What  little  Mary  >"ewtou  did,  S21. 

What  Next  ?  018. 

What  the  Birds  say,  370. 

Wheel,  (me,  two  Wheels,  and  three,  746. 

When  brown  Nuts  drop,  7si; 

Whirling  .Jack,  The,  302. 

Whistling  Wren  of  Durnir.  The,  006. 

White  Indian  Princess,  The,  538. 

Who  is  the  Owner?  192. 

Who  was  He?— Dickens,  176. 

Who  was  He  ?— Milton,  288. 

Who  was  the  Hero?  24'_>. 

Why  Florence  refused  to  Confess,  777. 

Windmill.  How  to  make  a,  410. 

"  Wo  bo  shallg,"551. 

Wonderful  Pigmy  Troupe,  The,  213,  338. 
Wood-Holder,  A,  822. 
Wrens  nesting,  720. 

y. 

YACHT,  A  novel  Home  made.  4M3, 

Young  Peopte  Concerts.  240. 

Young  People  of  the  Oldeu  Time,  634. 


POETRY. 

ADVEXT  Serenade,  An,  106. 
Advice  out  of  Season,  544. 
Apple  Blossoms.  242. 
April  Weather,  308. 
Autumn  Fancy,  An,  784. 

BAIIY  Spring.  The,  381. 

Beautiful  Eyes,  402. 

Blue  China  Plate,  Ye  Story  of  a,  189. 

Blue  Eyes,  698. 

Boat  Race.  A,  4s. 

Borrowed  Sermon,  A,  832. 

Bossy  and  the  Daisy,  352. 

Bumble-Bee's  Mistake,  The,  274. 

CAREFUL  Mother,  A,  590. 
Charades.  410,  432,  480,  816. 
Child  and  (he  Sea  Shell,  685. 
Christmas  Carol,  79. 
Coming  of  the  Rose,  The,  434. 

DAXDELIOXS,  487. 
Delicate  Foreigner,  A,  622. 

Dolls,  48. 

EASTER,  338. 
Enigma,  An,  176. 

FAIRY-LAND  Deserted,  621. 

Fancy  and  Fact,  397. 

Fancy-dress  Ball,  The.  285. 

Farmer  Brown  and  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  650. 

Ferns — Fascination,  177. 

Five  Damsels  fair,  of  Culture  rare,  429. 

Force  of  Need,  The.  141. 

Fox  in  old  Age.  The.  192. 

Fresh-Air  Fund,  Farmer  Brown  and  the,  650. 

GARDEXER,  The  little,  373. 

Going  to  the  Fair,  24. 

Grandpa's  Christmas  Partnership,  154. 

Growing  Girl,  A,  462. 

HERO,  The,  and  the  Daisies,  649. 

Hesitation,  640. 

High  and  Low,  32. 

Highlander,  The  little,  694. 

Hold  on !  326. 

Home  from  the  Sea-Shore,  16. 

How  the  Baby  grows,  631. 

••  IF  I'd  as  much  Money  as  I  could  spend."  156. 
Independence  Day,  554. 
Indian  Child,  The,  2. 

LADY  and  the  Ladle,  The.  332. 

Lamb,  One  Innocent  little,  and  Four  wicked  Wolves,, 

205. 

Lap-land.  128. 

Lessons  from  the  Garden.  422. 
Little  Leaves,  The,  819. 
Little  Ruth's  Guest,  162. 
Lute,  The,  642. 

MADAM — Puzzle,  576. 

May  Song,  A,  432. 

Moi -iiing  and  Evening.  445. 

Mother  Nature,  Milliner,  501. 

NEWSPAPER  Puff,  A,  333. 
New- Year  Jingle,  A,  144. 
Nine-Pius,  48. 

OCTOBER.  786. 

Overcoufldeuce,  237. 

PANIC  and  Crisis,  832. 

Parasols,  The  Three,  686. 

Play  and  Earnest.  77. 

Portrait  of  an  Unknown,  To  the,  217. 

Presentation  at  Court,  48. 

Profession  and  Practice,  301. 

QUARREL,  A,  710. 
ROYAL  Displeasure,  48. 

SCARECROW,  The,  628. 
"Setting  Traps, "84. 
Sisters,  The,  810. 
State  Carriage.  The,  48. 
Successful  rure.  A,  224. 
Superficial  Culture,  45. 

THAXKSC.IVIXG  ou  the  Farm,  58. 
"That  is  so!"  64. 
"Till'  That  little."  002 
Timid  little  Maid,  A,  077. 
Tramp,  A  little.  606. 
Two  little  Wands,  48. 
Two  Wishes,  Ye,  13. 

UPSIDE  Down,  534. 

VACATION,  638. 

Vacation  Song,  A.  612. 

"Valentine,  This  is  my,"  229. 

Vase,  The,  657. 

Very  True,  400. 

Violets,  A  Handful  of,  490. 

WHAT  a  little  Man  can  Do,  813. 
What  a  little  Woman  can  Do,  813. 
"  Where  Dolly  was  Lost,"  96. 
Why  God  makes  the  Stars,  390. 
Willie's  Christmas  Prayer,  120. 
Wolf  and  the  Bear,  The,  704. 
Wuoiilaml  Hall.  The.  470. 
Woodland  Wedding,  The,  617. 
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THE  INDIAN  CHILD. 

BY  M.  E.  SAXGSTER. 

CHILD  of  pathless  woods  am  I, 
Where  the  mountain  eagles  fly, 
Where  the  stealthy  panther  creeps. 
Where  the  wolf  a  vigil  keeps, 
Tracking  swift  to  nest  and  lair 
Savage  beasts  or  bird?  of  air. 
Child  of  pathless  woods,  for  me 
Naught  is  sweet  as 


I  can  wing  the  feathered  shaft, 
I  can  steer  the  pliant  raft; 
Patient  all  the  day  can  go 
On  the  trail  of  friend  or  foe. 
Keen  my  eyes  and  strong  my  heart, 
Proud  I  am  to  bear  a  part. 
When  the  chase  is  wild  and  free, 
There  is  happiness  for  me. 

Simple  is  the  faith  I  hold, 
Taught  to  me  by  warriors  bold. 
Only  women  faint  and  sigh 
When  an  enemy  is  nigh; 
Only  babies  cry  for  pain: 
Chieftains  scorii  a  tear-drop's  stain. 
Far  beyond  this  world  is  found 
Manj-  a  happy  hunting-ground. 
The  Great  Spirit  watches  me  — 
I'm  the  child  of  liberty. 

Hark!   a  rustle  in  the  pines, 
Where  the)'  stand  in  stately  lines. 
Look!  a  glimmer  on  the  height  — 
Dawn  arising  out  of  night. 
Better  things  one  day  shall  be 
For  thy  dusky  race  and  thce. 
Indian  child,  so  sad  and  grave, 
Boastful,  ignorant,  and  brave. 


TEDDY'S  CHRISTMAS,  AND  MINE,  AND  MOP'S. 

BY  MRS.  FRANK  MCCARTHY. 

I'M  only  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  Pop  tells  me  every  day 
I'd  better  wait  till  I  cut  my  wisdom-teeth  before  I  pre- 
tend to  know  much.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  real  live 
hero,  it  was  Teddy  Maguire  that  morning  when  he  braced 
himself  against  the  fence  and  kept  a  half-dozen  boys  at  bay. 
Two  of  them  got  all  they  wanted  and  ran  off  to  school,  but 
a  third  picked  up  a  three-cornered  bit  of  slate,  and  sent 
it  whizzing  through  the  air  so  that  it  struck  Teddy  in  the 
forehead.  He  dropped  like  a  stone,  the  blood  streaming 
over  his  face. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  stood  looking  sorrow- 
fully down  on  my  champion,  when  Mop  crawled  from 
under  an  old  brush-heap,  and  began  licking  his  master's 
face.  Then  I  remembered  that  Pop  always  bathed  mo- 
ther's face  with  water  when  she  had  one  of  her  faint- 
ing fits.  So  I  swung  myself  down  to  a  pond,  and  was  back 
again  to  Teddy  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  talk  about  it. 

For  there's  one  good  thing  about  a  crutch — when  a  fellow 
gets  used  to  it,  he  can  make  better  time  with  it  than  other 
chaps  can  with  two  good  legs.  But  it  isn't  much  good  in 
a  light.  When  that  gang  of  rowdies  pounced  on  me  that 
morning  and  began  going  through  my  pockets,  all  I  could 
do  was  to  clench  my  teeth  and  wish  I  had  only  one  good 
strong  set  of  limbs  to  match  against  all  of  theirs.  Hard- 
ly was  the  wish  framed  than  I  heard  a  wild  whoop  be- 
hind me,  and  Teddy  came  up,  sweeping  them  off  like  a  cy- 
clone, while  Mop  bit  at  their  heels  and  barked  himself 
hoarse.  But  that  bit  of  slate  laid  the  hero  low,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  I  could  bring  him  round.  From  that 
day  out  Teddy  and  I  and  Mop  were  inseparable.  Where 
you'd  see  one  you'd  generally  see  the  others. 

I  knew  the  reason  why  mother  backed  me  up  in  going 
with  Ted.  He  was  as  strong  as  a  young  Hercules,  and  she 
was  always  thinking,  she  and  Pop,  of  that  cumbersome 
leg  of  mine.  So  she  crowed  over  Teddy,  and  filled  his 
pockets  with  goodies,  and  kept  Mop  for  him  while  we  went 
to  school  together;  and  all  the  way  there  Ted  kept  telling 


me  how  glad  and  thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  have  such  a 
beautiful,  generous,  high-toned,  and  altogether  splendid 
woman  for  a  mother. 

Along  that  fall  a  lot  of  young  goslings  came  out  up  at 
Granny  Maguire's,  and  she  didn't  think  they  could  live, 
because  it  was  so  late  in  the  season.  Granny  Maguire  was 
Ted's  grandmother,  and  he  lived  with  her.  She  coddled 
them  night  and  day,  and  made  more  fuss  over  them  than  a 
little;  and  just  as  they  got  big  enough  to  squeak,  what  did 
Mop  do  one  fine  morning  but  take  them  by  their  little 
fuzzy  necks  and  sling  them  lifeless  on  Granny  Maguire's 
bleaching  plot !  It  wasn't  Mop's  fault.  Granny  said  her- 
self that  those  goslings  were  out  of  season.  Mop  knew 
well  enough  not  to  touch  a  gosling  in  the  spring,  but  to 
hear  them  squeaking  around  in  the  fall  was  more  than 
that  dog  could  stand.  Ted  and  I  both  agreed  that  no- 
body, let  alone  a  dog,  could  tell  a  fall  gosling's  squeak 
from  a  rat's. 

But  Granny  Maguire's  heart  was  set  on  those  miserable 
goslings. 

"  Wirra,  worra  !"  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands  over 
the  fuzzy  lumps  that  never  would  squeak  any  more.  "  Did 
that  baste  squeeze  the  life  out  of  me  darliuts  ?  Sorra  the 
light  of  another  day  shall  he  see." 

Ted  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  Mop  until  his  grand- 
mother's wrath  was  spent,  but  I  had  plenty  of  pocket-mon- 
ey, and  hinted  to  Ted  that  we'd  better  keep  Mop  out  of  the 
way  for  a  while.  I  didn't  know  how  Pop  would  like  to 
have  a  dog  around  the  house,  so  I  thought  we  might  bet- 
ter board  Mop  down  to  the  dog-fancier's  until  the  trouble 
blew  over.  His  place  was  down-town,  in  a  basement,  and 
his  name  was  Riggs.  He  was  a  short,  thickset  man,  and 
wore  a  fur  cap  and  red  shirt  the  year  round.  He  had  all 
sorts  of  curious  things  there — dogs  of  every  degree,  and 
pigeons,  and  doves,  and  rabbits,  and  white-mice,  and 
guinea-pigs,  and  parrots. 

Ted  and  I  used  to  love  to  go  down  and  see  how  Mop 
was  getting  on;  but  we  didn't  keep  him  there  long,  be- 
cause he  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  and  seemed  to  think 
he  was  in  jail,  or  something.  There  was  a  gaudy  pea- 
cock in  the  next  cage  to  Mop  that  kept  craning  its  head 
out  of  the  bars,  and  Mop  got  so  wild  after  a  while  with 
looking  at  it  that  he  flung  himself  against  the  iron  wires 
of  his  prison,  fit  to  dash  out  his  brains,  and  wouldn't  eat 
or  drink.  Riggs  said  he'd  get  over  it,  but  we  didn't  care 
to  wait  and  see. 

Granny  Maguire  wasn't  one  of  that  kind  that  turn  a 
grudge  over  and  hold  it.  She  began  to  mourn  over  the 
loss  of  Mop,  and  couldn't  do  enough  for  him  when  he 
got  home  again.  She  said  she  was  so  glad  the  goslings 
were  out  of  the  way,  for  she  was  getting  so  stiff  with  the 
rheumatism  that  she  couldn't  have  cared  for  them,  and 
Mop  was  a  rare  good  dog.  She  had  a  warm  heart,  and 
always  looked  on  the  best  side,  poor  old  Granny  Maguire! 

I'm  getting  on  now  to  that  curious  Christmas  present 
of  Teddy's  to  my  mother.  It  was  strange  how  it  all  came 
about.  Mother  says  there's  a  Providence  in  these  things. 

About  the  first  of  December  Granny  Maguire  was  taken 
down  to  her  bed,  and  Teddy  had  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  her.  I  couldn't  get  out  to  see  Teddy  very  often. 
I  never  was  strong  in  cold  weather,  and  it  worried  Pop 
and  mother  to  have  me  out  of  their  sight.  Since  Ted  was 
kept  at  home,  they  were  always  afraid  some  harm  would 
come  to  me,  and  hadn't  that  faith  in  my  sturdy  crutch 
that  had  come  to  me  through  a  long  and  close  fellowship. 
It  was  the  23d  of  December,  and  a  big  snow-storm  brew- 
ing, when  a  boy  from  Teddy's  neighborhood  called  out  to 
me  that  Ted  wanted  to  see  me  that  day  sure,  that  sonic 
thing  awful  had  happened;  and  all  at  once  the  boy  blurt- 
ed out,  "  Old  Granny  Maguire  is  dead  !" 

It  seemed  to  me  I  should  faint  like  mother  did  when- 
ever she  got  a  shock.  I  went  out  there  as  soon  as  I  could, 
and,  sure  enough,  there  she  lay,  all  while  and  still,  the 
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room  tidied  up  and  filled  with  neighbors,  and  poor  Teddy 
sobbing  his  heart  out  in  a  corner,  with  Mop's  head  buried 
in  his  bosom.  Teddy  threw  his  arms  about  me,  and  we 
all  cried  together. 

''I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  Reginald,"  said 
Teddy.  ''Poor  Mop  keeps  howling  whenever  I  let  him 
out  of  my  arms.  To-morrow  is  the  funeral,  and  I  want 
everything  quiet,  out  of  respect  to  Granny;  and  if  you'd 
just  take  Mop  down  to  Riggs,  and  let  him  keep  him  till 
everything's  over — 

Here  poor  Ted  fell  to  crying  again,  and  when  I  went 
away  that  afternoon  I  took  Mop  with  me.  First  I  thought 
I'd  take  him  straight  home  with  me,  but  Pop  was  queer 
about  dogs,  and  I  didn't  want  Pop  to  take  a  prejudice  just 
then  against  anything  connected  with  Teddy.  So  I  took 
Mop  down  to  Riggs's,  and  left  him  in  his  old  cage. 

Every  boy  knows  how  a  mother  can  take  the  smart  out 
of  almost  any  kind  of  pain,  and  what  broke  my  heart  was 
that  Teddy  hadn't  any  mother,  nor  Mop  either,  for  that 
matter;  but  I  felt  better  as  we  talked  everything  over, 
mother  and  I,  the  next  day.  That  night  was  Christmas- 
eve,  and  I  began  to  watch  for  Teddy.  He  had  promised 
he'd  come  to  my  house  straight  from  the  funeral,  and  Pop 
came  home  early,  with  his  arms  full  of  Christmas  bundles, 
and  Christmas  wrinkles  around  his  eyes  that  I  was  glad 
to  see. 

And  though  he  didn't  say  anything  when  mother  and  I 
began  talking  about  poor  Teddy  —  how  that  he  had  no 
home  and  no  people,  and  of  all  nights  in  the  year  how 
dreadful  it  must  be  to  be  shelterless  and  friendless  on  a 
Christmas-eve — Pop  didn't  say  anything,  but  the  Christ- 
mas wrinkles  gathered  about  Pop's  eyes;  they  ceased  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  and  kept 
stock-still,  and  we  knew  he  was  listening  to  every  word 
that  we  said. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell.  I  flew  to  the 
door,  and  Teddy  walked  past  me  into  the  sitting-room, 
holding  what  I  thought  was  a  big  turkey  by  the  legs.  He 
was  dressed  all  in  black,  with  snowy-white  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  what  with  the  sorrowful  air  about  him  and  the 
way  he  was  fixed  up,  if  his  Granny  could  have  seen  him 
she'd  have  been  as  proud  of  him  as  I  was. 

He  made  a  low  bow  to  Pop,  and  I  saw  Pop's  Christmas 
wrinkles  gather  more  and  more. 

Then  turning  to  mother,  Teddy  said:  "  I've  made  bold 
to  bring  you  a  Christmas  present,  ma'am;  and  a  very  ex- 
pensive one  it  is,  for  it's  cost  me  everything  I  had  left  in 
the  world."  Here  Teddy's  voice  trembled,  and  putting 
the  fowl  on  the  floor,  he  began  untying  a  long  parcel  he 
had  carried  under  his  arm.  "They  say,"  said  Teddy, 
"that  ladies  are  fond  of  these  things  as  ornaments";  and 
taking  out  a  big  bunch  of  peacock's  plumes,  he  gave  them 
to  my  mother.  "And  Reginald  has  read  to  me,"  said 
Teddy,  "how  that  one  of  the  finest  dishes  in  the  olden 
days  was  the  brains  of  a  peacock.  Mop  got  his  share  of 
this  luxury  last  night  down  at  Riggs's,  and  he  and  I  have 
had  to  pay  pretty  dear  for  it.  The  poor  fool  of  a  peacock 
kept  craning  her  head  out  at  Mop,  and  what  with  the  grief 
and  all,  the  poor  dog  went  crazy.  With  one  big  effort  he 
burst  his  bars,  and  snapped  off  the  head  of  his  enemy  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  After  everything  was  paid  out 
there,  I  had  scarcely  more  than  would  pay  Mop's  board, 
and  Riggs  said  I  could  have  what  was  left  of  the  peacock, 
and  he'd  keep  Mop —  And  here  Teddy  broke  down  and 
sobbed  outright. 

"  Keep  Mc.p  '."  cried  I,  almost  bursting  with  rage  and  in- 
dignation. But  Pop  never  said  a  word;  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  newspaper,  and  after  a  while  I  couldn't  stand 
it.  I  took  Teddy  up  to  my  room.  Pretty  soon  mother 
followed  us.  and  there  we  sat  mum  as  anything,  for  we 
didn't  know  what  10  do. 

"  Christmas-day,  too  1"  says  poor  Teddy,  choking  down 
a  sob;  "it  wouldn't  seem  to  be  quite  so  bad  if  it  wasn't 


Christmas-time.  To  think  of  dear  old  Mop  shut  up  in  that 
cage  all  Christmas-day!  I  can't  stand  it,  Reg.  I'll  have 
to  go  down  there  and  stay  with  him." 

"So  will  I, "says  I;  "we'll  both  go  down." 

I  asked  mother  if  I  couldn't  go  too,  and  she  said,  Yes, 
I  might,  if  we  didn't  stay  too  long,  and  Ted  and  I  hardly 
ate  a  mouthful  of  supper.  Pop  kept  looking  at  us,  but  lie 
never  said  anything.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  boy  not  be- 
lieve in  Christmas  wrinkles,  the  way  Pop  acted.  So  off  we 
went  down  to  Riggs's.  The  snow  began  to  pelt  down,  the 
shops  were  all  alive  with  Christinas  things  and  Christmas 
people;  but  what  was  Christmas  to  Ted  and  me,  with  poor 
Mop  lying  in  that  dungeon  cell?  We  slipped  and  slid 
almost  all  the  way,  but  we  might  as  well  have  stalked 
along  like  ghosts  for  all  the  fun  there  was  in  it. 

When  we  got  to  Riggs'she  was  shuttingup  forthe  night, 
and  the  bolts  and  bars  and  every tbing  made  it  more  like 
a  prison  than  ever,  and  when  we  got  inside  Mop  scented 
us  out,  and  began  to  yelp  fit  to  break  a  fellow's  heart. 
And  we  couldn't  seem  to  make  him  understand  that  he 
wasn't  to  stay  there  alone  all  day  Christmas.  He  was 
only  a  dog,  after  all,  and  I  told  Riggs  it  was  cruel  to  take 
advantage  of  a  poor  dumb  animal. 

With  that  Riggs  got  mad.  and  swore  we  shouldn't  come 
there  on  Christmas  at  all. 

Teddy  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and  couldn't  believe 
our  ears.  "Oh,  Mr.  Riggs!"  says  Teddy,  and,  "Oh, 
Mr.  Riggs!"  says  I,  and  we  began  to  cling  to  his  stiff  old 
pilot- jacket;  but  he  shook  us  off,  and  began  to  swear 
worse  than  ever.  "If  you  won't  get  out  o'  here,"  says 
Riggs,  "I'll  put  you  out," and  he  took  Ted  by  the  collar 
with  one  hand,  and  me  by  the  collar  with  the  other  hand, 
and  was  hustling  us  to  the  door,  when  suddenly  it  opened, 
and  there  stood  Pop,  holding  the  dreadful  dead  peacock  by 
its  legs. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Riggs!"  says  Pop;  "how  do 
you  do  ?" 

Riggs's  hands  dropped  to  his  sides.  Pop  is  a  big  man 
in  our  town.  I  flew  over  to  Mop.  "Your  deliverer  has 
come,"  I  said,  and  began  hopping  about  on  my  crutch  for 
joy,  while  big,  solemn,  happy  tears  rolled  out  of  Ted's 
eyes. 

I  know  those  Christmas  wrinkles  around  Pop's  eyes 
weren't  for  nothing;  but  Pop  always  has  a  majestic  way 
of  doing  things  that  takes  considerable  time.  We  left  the 
peacock  with  Riggs.  Pop  said  in  these  times  a  peacock 
was  like  a  lion,  only  to  be  respected  when  it  was  alive. 

Besides,  we  had  plenty  without  it  for  our  Christmas 
dinner.  It  was  a  happier  Christmas,  far  and  away, 
than  any  Teddy  and  I  had  had  in  our  lives.  Pop  says 
he'll  take  Teddy  in  his  office  and  make  a  man  of  him. 
Teddy  has  got  the  same  "beautiful,  generous,  high-toned, 
and  altogether  splendid"  mother  that  I  have  now.  And 
as  for  Mop,  ever  since  Pop's  talk  with  Riggs  that  Christ- 
mas-eve, he  thinks  he  killed  that  peacock  in  self-defense. 


TWO   ACCOMPLISHED  LITTLE  STRANGERS. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

r>HUNGA  and  Quedah  were  little  savages  once,  and  ran 
Jr  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Malacca.  In  those  days 
they  knew  nothing  about  clothes,  or  houses,  or  chaii-s.  or 
tricycles,  or  sugar,  and,  as  far  as  was  known,  they  under- 
stood no  language  but  their  own.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  were  very  ignorant  at  that  time. 

They  can  not  be  called  ignorant  now,  however;  for  if 
you  only  go  about  it  the  right  way,  you  can  make  them 
understand  any  language.  You  may  say  sugar  to  them 
in  any  language  you  please,  and  they  will  comprehend  at 
once_if  you  only  hold  out  a  lump  of  sugar  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  just  as  quick,  too,  to  understand  cake  or 
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candy.  What  they  do  uot  seem  to  be  able  to  learn  is  when 
they  have  had  as  much  sugar  as  is  good  for  them. 

But,  after  all,  little  human  girls  are  as  bad  in  that  re- 
spect as  little  elephant  girls.  Phunga  and  Quedah,  you 
understand,  are  elephant  girls  —  a  very  odd  sort,  it  is 
true,  but  elephants  nevertheless.  The  gentleman  who 
owns  them  says  they  are  mammoths,  a  species  of  elephant 
which  existed  thousands  of  years  ago ;  and  maybe  they  are. 
"Whatever  they  are,  they  look  very  odd. 

Phunga,  who  is  the  older  and  larger  of  the  two,  is  about 
as  large  as  a  young  baby  elephant  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
She  is  covered  with  black  hair  about  four  inches  long,  and 
has  so  much  of  it  on  her  head  that  if  she  would  only  use 
a  brush  and  comb  and  some  quince-seed  mucilage,  she 
might  have  a  lovely  bang.  As  it  is,  she  has  the  most  corn- 


was  perfectly  satisfied,  except  that  Quedah  played  on  the 
harmonica  through  her  nose. 

The  next  thing  Quedah  did  was  to  put  on  a  suit  of 
clothes  just  like  a  restaurant  waiter's,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  clothes  were  put  on  her.  All  at  once  a  dinner-bell 
rang,  and  away  went  Quedah  in  hot  haste. 

We  followed,  and  what  do  you  think  we  saw  in  the 
next  room  ?  There  in  a  great  chair  sat  Phuuga,  gorgeous- 
ly clad  in  a  bright  swallow-tail  coat,  her  fore-feet  on  a 
table,  and  a  big  bell  in  her  trunk.  Quedah,  however, 
went  up  to  the  table,  and  I  suppose  Phunga  gave  an  order 
for  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  Quedah  ran  back  into  the  other 
room  and  brought  in  a  bottle,  which  she  set  upon  the  ta- 
ble. Then  she  turned  to  go  away  again,  and  you  should 
have  seen  Phuuga  pick  up  the  bell  and  ring  as  if  the 
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ically  frowzy  head  of  hair  that  ever  you  saw.  She  is  more 
accomplished  than  Quedah.  But  Quedah  is  the  smaller; 
she  certainly  can  not  be  taller  than  a  large  mastiff. 

In  some  respects  Phunga  is  like  any  human  little  girl. 
For  example,  she  can  not  bear  to  stand  still  for  a  second, 
and  she  is  very  inquisitive.  In  most  ways,  however,  sin- 
is  like  a  boy:  she  wears  boy's  clothes,  does  the  things  that 
boys  like  to  do,  and  takes  great  delight  in  loud  noises. 

This  much,  and  more  too,  I  had  heard  about  the  two  sis- 
ters, and  therefore  when  I  went  to  call  upon  them,  I  took 
two  little  human  girls  of  my  acquaintance  with  me,  so 
that  they  might  see  how  much  little  elephant  girls  could 
learn,  and  perhaps  be  ashamed  of  themselves  in  conse- 
quence. I  must  confess  right  here,  though,  that  Elsie  and 
Bessie  were  not  affected  in  that  way  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  so  rude  as  to  stand  by  and  laugh  at  every- 
thing those  accomplished  little  sisters  did. 

The  first  thing  Quedah  did  when  she  was  brought  out 
to  display  her  accomplishments  was  to  pick  up  a  harmonica, 
climb  upon  a  tub,  and  commence  to  make  music.  Elsie 
said  she  could  play  a  better  tune  than  that ;  but  Bessie 


house  were  afire!  Quedah  returned,  took  another  order, 
and  went  away  to  bring  back  a  plate  of  crackers. 

Then  Phuuga  commenced  to  eat  and  drink.  Quedah, 
who  had  gone  back  to  her  own  room,  returned  very  quick- 
ly, and  presented  a  bill.  Phunga  was  too  busy  drinking 
to  notice  the  bill,  until  Quedah  snatched  the  bottle  away. 
Then  Phunga  saw  what  was  wanted,  and  pulling  out  her 
purse,  gave  Quedah  some  money. 

When  Phunga  had  eaten  as  much  as  was  good  for  her 
she  went  out  into  the  yard  and  began  to  walk  a  tight-rope; 
or  anyhow  it  looked  like  a  rope,  though  in  reality  it  was 
only  a  slender  pole  painted  to  look  like  a  rope.  Pretty 
soon  she  espied  her  tricycle.  She  ran  to  the  tricycle  and 
mounted  it.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  see  an  elephant 
riding  a  tricycle.  At  first  Bessie  was  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  spectacle  as  very  startling,  but  in  a  few  seconds  she  be- 
came reconciled  to  it,  and  then  she  laughed  until  Phunga 
stopped  riding.  Indeed,  Elsie  and  Bessie  would  have  look- 
ed and  laughed  as  long  as  Phunga  and  Quedah  would  play, 
but  they  retired  finally,  and  did  not  come  out  again. 

Bessie  wants  Quedah  for  a  Christmas  present. 
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WAKULLA. 

BY    KIRK    MUNEOE. 

CHAPTER  X. 
A  RUNAWAY'S  STORY,  AND  ITS  HAPPY  ENDING. 

DURING  the  three  days  that  passed  before  Mr.  Elmer's 
return  the  large  field  was  made  ready  for  ploughing, 
most  of  the  post-holes  were  dug,  the  soil  being  so  light  as 
to  make  that  an  easy  matter,  and  Mark  and  Jan  had  cut  a 
number  of  cedar  posts,  and  got  them  ready  to  be  rafted 
down  the  river. 

During  this  time,  also,  Frank  March  had  improved  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  take  an  interest  in 
what  was  going  on.  He  had  become  much  attached  to 
Mrs.  Elmer,  and  seemed  very  happy  in  her  company. 
Neither  she  nor  the  children  had  asked  him  any  questions 
concerning  his  past  life,  preferring  to  wait  until  lie  should 
tell  the  story  of  his  own  accord. 

On  the  third  evening  of  his  being  with  them  he  was 
helped  into  the  sitting-room,  and  lay  on  the  sofa  listening 
intently  to  Mrs.  Elmer  as  she  read  to  Mark  and  Ruth  a 
chapter  from  a  book  of  travels  that  they  had  begun  on  the 
schooner.  As  she  finished  and  closed  the  book,  the  boy 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  said,  *'  Mrs.  Elmer,  I 
want  to  tell  you  something,  and  I  want  Mark  and  Ruth  to 
hear  too." 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Elmer,  kindly,  ''  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  whatever  you  have  to  tell,  if  it  won't  tire  and 
excite  you  too  much." 

' '  No,  I  don't  think  it  will, "  replied  Frank.  ' '  I  feel  as  if 
I  must  tell  you  what  a  bad  boy  I  have  been,  and  how  sorry 


I  am  for  it.  More  than  a  month  ago  I  stole  father's  gun 
and  dog,  and  twenty  dollars  that  I  found  in  his  desk,  and 
ran  away  from  him.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been  living 
in  the  woods  around  here,  hunting  and  fishing.  When 
the  weather  was  bad,  I  slept  in  the  kitchen  of  this  house, 
and  when  you  folks  moved  in  it  seemed  almost  as  if  you 
were  taking  possession  of  what  belonged  to  me.  The  first 
night  you  were  here  I  crept  into  the  kitchen  and  stole  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  duck." 

"  There !"  interrupted  Mark.  "  now  I  know  where  I  saw 
you  before.  It  was  you  who  looked  into  the  window  and 
frightened  me  that  first  night,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Frank,  "and  I  meant  to  scare  you  worse 
than  that,  and  should  have  done  so  if  the  alligator  hadn't 
caught  me.  I  saw  you  and  your  father  go  down  the  river 
that  morning,  and  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  Tallahas- 
see, and  I  waited  there  for  you  to  come  back  alone.  I  drew 
out  the  shot  from  one  barrel  of  my  gun,  and  was  going  to 
fire  a  charge  of  powder  at  you  when  you  got  close  to  the 
point.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  be  so  scared  that 
you  would  upset  your  canoe  and  lose  the  rifle  overboard. 
Then  I  thought  I  might  get  it  after  you  had  gone,  for  the 
water  is  shallow  there,  and  I  wanted  a  rifle  awfully." 

"  Oh,  what  a  bad  boy  you  are!"  said  Ruth,  shaking  her 
pretty  head. 

"  Yes.  I  know  I  am,"  said  Frank;  "  but  I  ain't  goiu^  to 
be  any  longer  if  I  can  help  it." 

"How  did  that  alligator  get  you,  anyway  :"  asktd 
Mark,  who  was  very  curious  upon  this  point. 

"  Why,  I  pulled  off  my  boots  because  they  were  wet. 
and  hurt  my  feet,  then  I  lay  down  to  wait  for  you.  and 
went  to  sleep.  I  suppose  the  'gator  found  it  warm  enough 
that  day  to  come  out  of  the  mud,  where  he  had  been  asleep 
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all  winter.  Of  course  he  felt  hungry  after  such  a  long 
nap.  and  when  he  saw  my  bare  foot  he  thought  it  would 
make  him  a  nice  meal.  I  was  waked  by  feeling  myself 
dragged  along  the  ground  and  finding  my  foot  in  what 
felt  like  a  vise.  I  caught  hold  of  a  tree,  and  held  on  until 
it  seemed  as  though  my  arms  would  be  pulled  out.  I 
yelled  as  loud  as  I  could  all  the  time,  while  the  'gator 
pulled.  He  twisted  my  foot  so  that  I  thought  the  bones 
must  be  broken,  and  that  I  must  let  go,  the  pain  was  so 
great.  Then  you  came,  Mark,  and  that's  all  I  remember  un- 
til I  was  in  the  canoe,  and  you  were  paddling  up  the  river." 

"Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  ever  in  that  canoe  ?" 
asked  Mark,  a  new  suspicion  dawning  in  his  mind. 

"No;  I  had  used  her  'most  every  night,  and  one  night  I 
went  as  far  as  St.  Mark's  in  her." 

"  What  made  you  bring  the  canoe  back  at  all  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Elmer. 

"  'Cause  everybody  round  here  would  have  known  her, 
and  known  that  I  had  stole  her  if  they'd  seen  me  in  her,'' 
answered  the  boy. 

"And  did  you  shoot  poor  Bruce  ?"  asked  Ruth. 

"  Who's  Bruce  ?" 

''Why,  our  dog.  He  came  to  us  more  than  a  week 
ago,  shot  so  bad  that  he  could  hardly  walk." 

"Yes,  I  shot  him  because  he  wouldn't  go  into  the  water 
and  fetch  out  a  duck  I  had  wounded;  but  his  name  is 
Jack.  I  didn't  kill  him,  though,  for  I  saw  him  on  your 
back  porch  last  Sunday  when  you  were  all  over  the  river, 
and  he  barked  at  me." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Elmer,  "you  have  certainly 
done  very  wrong;  but  you  have  been  severely  punished 
for  it,  and  if  you  are  truly  sorry  and  mean  to  try  and  do 
right  in  the  future,  you  will  as  certainly  be  forgiven." 
So  saying,  the  kind-hearted  woman  went  over  and  sat 
down  beside  the  boy,  and  took  his  hand  in  hers. 

At  this  caress,  the  first  he  could  ever  remember  to  have 
received,  the  boy  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  out,  "I 
would  have  been  good  if  I  had  a  mother  like  you  and  a 
pleasant  home  like  this." 

}Irs.  Elmer  soothed  and  quieted  him,  and  gradually 
drew  from  him  the  rest  of  his  story.  His  father  had  once 
been  comfortably  well  off,  and  had  owned  a  large  mill  in 
Savannah ;  but  during  the  war  the  mill  had  been  burned, 
and  he  had  lost  everything.  For  some  years  after  that 
he  was  very  poor,  and  when  Frank  was  a  very  little  boy, 
and  his  sister  a  baby,  his  father  used  to  drink,  and  when 
he  came  home  drunk  would  beat  him  and  his  mother. 
( »ue  night  after  a  terrible  scene  of  this  kind,  which  Frank 
could  just  remember,  his  mother  had  snatched  up  the 
baby  and  run  from  the  house.  Afterward  he  was  told 
that  they  were  dead;  at  any  rate,  he  never  saw  them 
again.  Then  his  father  left  Savannah  and  came  to  Flori- 
d.i  to  live.  He  never  drank  any  more,  but  was  very 
cross,  and  hardly  ever  spoke  to  his  son.  He  made  a  liv- 
ing by  doing  jobs  of  carpentering;  and,  ever  since  he  had 
been  old  enough,  Frank  had  worked  on  their  little  farm, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Wakulla.  At  last  he  became  so 
tired  of  this  sort  of  life  and  his  father's  harshness  that  he 
determined  to  run  away  and  try  to  find  a  happier  one. 

Mark  and  Ruth  listened  in  silence  to  this  story  of  an 
unhappy  childhood,  and  when  it  was  ended,  Ruth  went 
over  to  the  sofa  where  her  mother  still  sat,  and  taking 
Frank's  other  hand  in  hers,  said  : 

"  I  guess  I  would  have  run  away  too,  if  I'd  had  such  an 
unpleasant  home;  but  you'll  stay  with  us  now,  and  let 
mother  teach  you  to  be  good — won't  \  mi  '." 

For  answer  the  boy  looked  up  shyly  into  Mrs.  Elmer's 
face,  and  she  said,  "We'll  see  when  father  comes  home." 

At  this  moment  Bruce  began  to  bark  loudly,  and  direct- 
ly a  sound  of  wheels  was  heard;  then  a  voice  called  out. 

"Hello!  Go  Bang,  ahoy!  Bring  out  a  lantern,  some- 
body." 

"It's  father!   it's  father!"  exclaimed  Mark  and  Ruth, 


rushing  to  the  door  with  shouts  of  welcome.  Mrs.  Elmer 
followed  them,  leaving  Frank  alone  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  How  glad  they  are  to  see  him !"  thought  the  boy.  "  I 
wonder  if  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see  my  father  if  he  was  as 
good  to  me  as  theirs  is  to  them  ?" 

While  Frank's  mind  was  full  of  such  thoughts,  he  heard 
a  quick  step  at  the  door,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  very  per- 
son he  had  been  thinking  of — his  own  father! 

"Frank,  my  boy!"  exclaimed  Mr.  March,  "can  it  be 
you  ?  Oh,  Frank,  I  didn't  know  how  much  I  loved  you 
until  I  lost  you ;  and  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  find  you 
and  beg  you  to  come  home  again." 

With  these  words  Mr.  March  stooped  down  and  kissed 
his  son's  forehead,  saying,  "  I  haven't  kissed  you  since  you 
were  a  baby,  Frank ;  and  I  do  it  now  as  a  sign  that  from 
this  time  forward  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  and  loving  father 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  father,"  cried  the  happy  boy,  "do  you  really  love 
me?  Then  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  running  away  and 
being  such  a  bad  boy,  I  will  never,  never  do  so  again." 

"Indeed  I  will,"  answered  his  father.  "But  what  is  the 
matter,  Frank  ?  Have  you  been  ill  ?  How  came  you 
here  ?" 

While  Frank  was  giving  his  father  a  brief  account  of 
what  had  happened  to  him  since  he  ran  away  from  home, 
the  Elmers  were  exchanging  the  most  important  bits  of 
news  outside  the  front  gate.  They  waited  there  while  Mr. 
Elmer  and  Jan  unhitched  from  a  new  farm  wagon  a  pair 
of  fine  mules  that  the  former  had  bought  and  driven  down 
from  Tallahassee  that  day. 

When  the  children  ran  out  to  greet  their  father,  one  of 
the  first  things  Ruth  said  was,  "  Oh,  we've  got  a  new  boy, 
father,  and  he's  in  the  sitting-room,  and  his  name's  Frank 
March,  and  an  alligator  almost  dragged  him  into  the  river, 
and  Mark  shot  it." 

Almost  without  waiting  to  hear  the  end  of  this  long  sen- 
tence, a  stranger  who  had  come  with  Mr.  Elmer  opened 
the  front  gate,  and  quickly  walking  to  the  house,  disap- 
peared within  it. 

"Who  is  that,  husband  ?  and  what  has  he  gone  into  the 
house  for  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Elmer,  in  surprise. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  him,"  answered  Mr.  Elmer, 
"except  that  his  name  is  March;  and  as  he  was  recommend- 
ed to  me  as  being  a  good  carpenter,  I  engaged  him  to  come 
and  do  what  work  was  necessary  to  repair  this  house. " 

"I  wonder  if  he  is  Frank's  wicked  father  ?"  asked  Ruth ; 
and  then  the  whole  story  had  to  be  told  to  Mr.  Elmer  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  house. 

When  he  heard  of  Mark's  bravery,  he  placed  his  hand  on 
the  boy's  shoulder,  and  said,  "My  sou,  I  am  proud  of  you." 

As  they  went  in  and  entered  the  sitting-room,  they  found 
Mr.  March  and  Frank  sitting  together  on  the  sofa,  talking 
earnestly. 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  leaving  you  and  entering 
your  house  so  unceremoniously,  Mr.  Elmer,"  said  Mr. 
March,  rising  and  bowing  to  Mrs.  Elmer;  "but  when  your 
little  girl  said  a  boy  named  Frank  March  was  in  here  I 
felt  sure  he  was  my  son.  It  is  he,  and  now  that  I  have 
found  him,  I  don't  ever  intend  to  lose  him  again." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Elmer,  heartily.  "In  this 
country  boys  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  even  if  they  do 
turn  up  again  like  bad  pennies.  Master  Frank,  you  must 
!  liurrv  and  get  well,  for  in  his  work  here  your  father  will 
need  just  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
make." 

"  Now,  wife,  how  about  something  to  eat  ?  I  am  almost 
hungry  enough  to  eat  an  alligator,  and  I  expect  our  friend 
March  would  be  willing  to  help  me." 

Aunt  Chloe  had  been  busy  ever  since  the  travellers  ar- 
rived, and  supper  was  as  ready  for  them  as  they  were  for  it. 
After  supper,  when  they  were  once  more  gathered  in  the 
sitting-room,  Mr.  Elmer  said,  "I  got  a  charter  granted  me 
i  while  I  was  in  Tallahassee,  can  any  of  you  guess  for  what  ?" 
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None  of  them  could  guess,  unless,  as  Mark  suggested, 
it  was  for  incorporating  "Go  Bang"  and  making  a  city  of 
it  in  opposition  to  Wakulla. 

"It  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  ferry  between  those 
portions  of  the  town  of  Wakulla  lying  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  St.  Mark's  River,"  said  Mr.  Elmer. 

"A.  ferry  i"  said  Mrs.  Elmer. 

"  A.  ferry  i"  said  Ruth. 

"A  ferry?"  said  Mark;  "  what  sort  of  a  ferry — steam, 
horse-power,  or  boy-power  I" 

"I  expect  it  will  be  mostly  boy-power,"  said  Mr.  Elmer, 
laughing.  "You  see,  I  kept  thinking  of  what  Mr.  Bevil 
told  us  last  Sunday  that  what  Wakulla  needed  most  was 
a  bridge  and  a  mill.  I  knew  we  couldn't  build  a  bridge, 
at  least  not  at  present ;  but  the  idea  of  a  ferry  seemed  prac- 
ticable. We  have  got  enough  lumber  to  build  a  large  flat- 
boat,  there  are  enough  of  us  to  attend  to  a  ferry,  and  so  I 
thought  I'd  get  a  charter  anyhow." 

Mark  could  hardly  wait  for  his  father  to  finish  before 
he  broke  in  with:  "Speaking  of  mills,  father,  your  ferry 
will  be  the  very  thing  to  bring  people  over  to  our  mill." 

"  Our  mill !"  repeated  his  father;  "  what  do  you  mean  V 

"Why,  Jan  and  I  discovered  an  old  mill  about  half  a 
mile  up  the  river  while  we  were  out  looking  for  cedar. 
It's  out  of  repair,  and  the  dam  is  partly  broken  away;  but 
the  machinery  in  it  seems  to  be  pretty  good,  and  the  wheel's 
all  rig-lit.  I  don't  believe  it  would  take  very  much  money 
to  fix  the  dam ;  and  the  stream  that  supplies  the  mill-pond 
is  never- fail  ing,  because  it  comes  from  a  big  sulphur 
spring.  We  found  the  man  who  owns  it,  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  him.  He  says  that  business  fell  off  so  after  the 
bridge  was  carried  away  that  when  his  dam  broke  he 
didn't  think  it  would  pay  to  rebuild  it.  He  says  he  will 
tnke  §500  cash  for  the  whole  concern ;  and  I  want  to  put 
in  my  $100  salvage  money,  and  Ruth  '11  put  in  hers,  and 
Jan  '11  put  in  his,  and  mother  says  she'll  put  in  hers  if  you 
think  the  scheme  is  a  good  one,  and  we'll  buy  the  mill. 
Now  your  ferry  can  bring  the  people  over;  and  it's  just 
the  biggest  investment  in  all  Florida.  Don't  you  think 
so.  father  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  after  I  have  examined  into 
it,"  said  Mr.  Elmer,  smiling  at  Mark's  enthusiasm.  "  Now 
it's  very  late,  and  time  we  all  invested  in  bed." 

That  night  Mark  dreamed  of  ferry-boats  run  by  alliga- 
tor-power, of  mills  that  ground  out  gold  dollars,  and  of 
"ghoses"  that  turned  out  to  be  boys. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUtll.] 


PERIL  AND  PRIVATION. 

BY  JAMES  PAYX. 

I.— THE  UNDISCOVERED  ISLAND. 
rpHE  voyage  of  the  Antelope  (or  the  Antelope  packet,  as 
_I_  the  old  narratives  term  her)  is  in  some  respects  quite 
unique;  there  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  shipwreck  like 
it.  The  ship  was  in  a  manner  lost,  yet  her  timbers  served 
to  build  another  vessel  and  bring  her  crew  home.  She 
•was  cast  away  upon  an  island  up  to  that  time  unknown, 
so  that  her  voyage  added  something  to  human  knowledge. 
Her  people  received  such  kindness  from  certain  "savages" 
as  is  rarely  met  with  from  civilized  folks. 

What  is  still  more  strange,  the  friendship  thus  begun 
was  continued  by  the  mother  country,  and  the  heir-appar- 
ent of  the  native  King  became  its  honored  guest.  It  is 
exactly  a  hundred  years  since  the  Antelope  was  wreck- 
ed, but  it  is  not  fifty  since  the  memory  of  Prince  Lee  Boo 
was  still  green  in  England,  and  the  narrative  of  his  brief 
and  blameless  life  formed  a  popular  volume.  Winthrop 
Mackworth  Praed,  with  whose  poems  I  trust  my  young 
friends  will  one  day  make  themselves  acquainted,  speaks 
of  the  usual  contents  of  an  album  in  his  day  as  being 

"  Autographs  of  Prince  Lee  Boo 
And  recipes  for  elder  water," 


so  that  it  is  clear  his  dusky  Royal  Highness  had  at  least 
learned  to  write  his  name. 

^  The  Antelope  was  a  ship  of  300  tons,  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  Her  crew  consisted  of  fif- 
ty persons  (who  when  at  sea  and  in  danger  are  always 
called  "souls"),  of  whom  sixteen  were  Chinese.  She  sail- 
ed from  Macao  on  her  homeward  voyage  in  July,  1783. 
The  time  that  was  taken  to  cross  seas  in  those  days  seems 
to  us  enormous;  we  find  ships  here  in  June  and  there 
in  December,  but  by  no  means  at  home  yet,  and  without 
any  signs  of  impatience  or  tediousness  in  those  on  board. 

Early  in  August,  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  where,  so  far 
as  was  then  known,  there  was  no  land,  the  ship  struck 
in  the  night.  The  discipline  was  perfect.  The  people 
were  only  desirous  to  execute  whatever  the  Captain  di- 
rected them  to  do.  And  this  was  the  case  (a  rather  excep- 
tional one,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  throughout  with  the  Ante- 
lope. "  The  gunpowder,  small-arms,  bread,  and  all  pro- 
visions that  would  spoil  by  rot  were  instantly  brought  on 
deck  and  secured  by  tarpaulins."  The  masts  and  lower 
yards  were  cut  away  promptly,  yet  without  that  haste 
which  the  poet  tells  us  is  "  half-sister  to  delay."  Though 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  the  boats  were  hoisted  out, 
filled  with  provisions,  supplies  of  water,  a  compass,  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  kept  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  with 
precautions  against  their  being  staved. 

Then  the  Captain  called  the  crew  together  and  address- 
ed them  in  words  of  encouragement.  That  they  were 
about  to  be  shipwrecked  in  an  unfrequented  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  unknown  sea,  was  certain;  but  shipwreck,  he 
reminded  them,  was  the  common  lot  of  sailors,  and  the 
only  things  to  save  them  in  such  a  strait  were  courage 
and  discipline,  while  disagreement  was  certain  to  he  their 
ruin.  As  they  were  wet  through  and  worn  out  with  toil, 
"  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  were  given  to  each  person, 
and,  after  eating,  a  second  glass,"  but  they  were  most  ear- 
nestly admonished  to  abstain  from  spirituous  liquors. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  but  during  one  intense  flash  of 
lightning  the  mate  and  another  had  fancied  they  saw 
land  ahead.  Hence  every  one  was  advised  to  clothe  him- 
self, and  prepare  to  quit  the  ship.  The  dawn  of  day  show- 
ed a  small  island  to  the  southward,  three  or  four  leagues 
distant,  and,  soon  after,  some  other  islands  to  the  eastward. 
So  a  couple  of  boats  were  manned  and  dispatched  under 
the  command  of  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Berger.  This  was 
not  like  going  ashore,  be  it  remembered,  at  New  York  or 
Liverpool.  The  islands  were  unknown  ;  whether  they 
were  uninhabited,  or  the  haunt  of  cannibals,  could  not  be 
guessed;  but  the  mate  had  orders,  in  case  he  met  with  any 
natives,  to  be  as  polite  as  possible,  and  not  to  use  his  "make- 
thunders"  (as  the  savages  call  guns)  till  the  last  extremity. 

The  rest  of  the  crew,  instead  of  speculating  on  the  fu- 
ture, busied  themselves  in  "getting  the  boom  overboard. 
in  order  to  construct  a  raft,  since  the  ship  was  hourly  ex- 
pected to  go  to  pieces."  After  some  time  the  boats  re- 
turned with  the  news  that  the  island  was  uninhabited, 
that  there  was  a  secure  harbor,  and  plenty  of  fresh-water. 

The  raft  was  then  completed,  and  loaded  with  as  many 
stores  as  it  could  safely  carry  with  its  passengers,  and  \\  as 
towed  by  the  boats.  It  shows  the  speed  with  which  these 
good  fellows  worked  that  the  carpenter  was  so  intent  ou 
saving  all  his  tools  and  stores  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
warning  of  the  boatswain's  whistle,  and  was  left  on  hoard. 
But  as  soon  as  his  absence  was  discovered,  the  j 
went  back  for  him. 

The  raft  had  to  cross  a  reef,  where  the  running  of  the 
sea  and  the  spray  obscured  the  sight  of  the  boats  from  the 
passengers,  who  had  to  lash  themselves  to  the  timbers 
of  their  frail  craft.  The  screams  of  the  Chinese,  less  in- 
ured to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  added  terror  to  the  scene. 
They  all  arrived  in  safety,  but  the  storm  continuing, 
were  harassed  by  the  fear  that  the  Antelope  would  ;i"l 
hold  together  till  morning,  for  at  present  they  had  got 
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but  little  out  of  her.  Moreover,  the  constant  perspiration 
they  had  been  in,  the  being  perpetually  wet  with  salt-wa- 
ter, and  the  friction  of  their  clothes  from  excessive  labor, 
had  chafed  them  so  that  they  could  not  sleep  for  pain. 
Even  a  small  trouble,  you  see,  will  help  to  make  a  great 
one  still  more  severe;  so  when  folks  are  in  sorrow  let  us 
be  very  careful  not  to  add  anything,  however  light,  to 
their  burden. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  ship  was  still  visible,  and 
it  may  be  briefly  said  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  our  friend 
Robinson  Crusoe,  they  took  almost  everything  out  of  her 
worth  taking,  down  to  her  swivel-guns,  and  collected  a 
larger  store  of  provisions  about  them  of  every  kind  than 
any  other  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  same  size  could  ever 
boast.  The  hope,  which  they  had  secretly  clung  to,  of  the 
ship  being  floated  and  repaired  so  as  to  take  them  back 
to  Macao,  was  nevertheless  utterly  extinguished.  They 
found  themselves  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  without  remedy,  and  could  see  no  end  to  their  mis- 
fortune. 

It  must  be  understood  that  when  a  merchant  vessel  is 
wrecked,  authority  ceases,  and  every  man  does  what  he 
deems  right  or  pleasantest  in  his  own  eyes.  But  this 
crew  was  such  a  wise  one  that  they  of  their  own  free-will 
elected  their  old  Captain  to  be  their  ruler,  and  volunteer- 
ed to  obey  him.  And  he  011  his  part,  though  very  sensi- 
ble of  their  generous  behavior,  was  resolved  not  to  hold 
the  sceptre  in  vain. 

"Since  you  trust  me,"  he  said,  "you  must  believe  what 
I  say  when  I  tell  you  that  our  chief  danger  lies  in  yonder 
spirit  casks" — for  he  well  knew  what  evils  drink  can  work 
among  despairing  men.  "  I  must  have  every  one  of  them 
staved  in"  (though  one  was  kept  for  medicinal  purposes). 
His  orders  were  obeyed  at  once. 

One  day  two  canoes  were  seen  coming  round  into  the 
bay.  The  people  all  flew  to  arms,  but  were  kept  out  of 


sight,  while  Captain  Wilson  and  his  interpreter,  Tom  Rose 
(who  could  speak  Malay),  walked  quietly  to  the  shore  to- 
meet  them. 

Rose  addressed  the  occupants,  and  though  he  found  him- 
self understood  by  only  one  of  the  strangers,  explained  the 
position  of  affairs,  which  was  translated  to  the  rest.  Then 
six  natives  out  of  the  eight  came  ashore,  the  other  two  re- 
maining with  the  canoes.  "They  were  of  a  deep  copper- 
color,  perfectly  naked,  and  their  skins  soft  and  glossy  from 
the  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  Their  legs  were  tattooed  from 
their  ankles  to  the  middle  of  their  thighs,  and  so  thickly 
as  to  appear  much  darker  than  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 
Their  hair  was  of  a  fine  black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind 
!  close  to  the  back  of  their  heads  in  a  neat  and  becoming 
manner." 

Captain  Wilson  introduced  them  to  his  officers,  whose 
waistcoats  and  coat  sleeves  they  at  once  began  stroking, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  their  skins.  The  next 
thing  they  admired  was  the  blue  veins  of  their  hands,  which 
they  took  to  be  one  of  the  neatest  tilings  in  tattooing,  and 
earnestly  requested  them  to  draw  up  their  sleeves  to  see  if 
their  arms  were  really  and  truly  of  the  same  color  as  their 
faces. 

They  were  asked  to  breakfast,  and  though  they  declined 
to  sit  down,  keeping  themselves  ready  for  a  run  to  their 
canoes,  they  partook  of  it;  they  seemed  especially  to  like 
sweet  biscuits.  The  man  who  had  understood  what  Rose 
said  told  Captain  Wilson  that  he  had  himself  been  ship- 
wrecked among  these  natives,  who  were  a  very  courteous 
people.  Their  islands  were  called  Pelew  (they  were  not 
in  our  maps,  of  course,  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  this  is  the 
first  that  was  ever  heard  of  them),  and  their  King  was  a 
good  man.  One  of  his  canoes  had  been  out  fishing,  and 
brought  word  of  the  wreck  to  him,  and  his  Majesty  had 
dispatched  these  folks  to  see  all  about  it. 
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"CLUMPS." 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

THITHER  the  clothes  were  too  large  or  the  boy  was 
|j  too  small.  At  all  events,  he  was  a  queer-looking  ob- 
ject, in  a  hat  that  would  have  completely  extinguished 
him  if  he  had  not  possessed  remarkably  large  ears,  which 
stood  out  and  served  to  support  it,  and  a  coat  which  reach- 
ed to  his  heels,  and  fitted  him  much  as  it  would  have  fitted 
a  poker. 

He  shrank  behind  Mr.  Dalrymple  as  he  was  ushered 
into  the  great  farm-house  kitchen. 

"I  picked  him  up  in  the  street,  Sarah,"  explained  Mr. 
Dalrymple  to  his  wife.  "  We  need  somebody,  now  the 
boys  have  gone  away  to  school,  and  Jonas  is  getting  run 
down.  And'' — this  was  whispered  in  her  ear — "I  pitied 
the  poor  little  rascal." 

"Just  like  you,  Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  with  a 
sigh.  "  It's  a  great  risk  to  take  a  boy  like  that.  Probably 
he  lies,  or  steals,  or  swears — perhaps  all  three.'' 

The  boy  heard  that,  although  Mrs.  Daliymple  didn't 
mean  that  he  should.  His  big  ears  were  sharp. 

"I've  only  taken  him  on  trial.  I  shall  send  him  back 
at  very  short  notice  if  he  doesn't  behave  himself." 

Jonas,  the  "hired  man,"  had  just  come  with  two  great 
pails  of  milk. 

"I  calkerlate  lookin'  after  him  to  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief will  take  more  time  '11  he's  wuth,"  he  said. 

Jonas  was  a  tall,  thin,  severe-looking  young  man,  who 
considered  all  boys  bad. 

"He'll  al \vays  be  under  foot,  I  know  by  the  looks  of 
him,"  Barbara,  the  hired  girl,  muttered,  crossly. 

' '  Come,  come !  is  this  the  way  to  welcome  a  friendless 
boy  who  is  cold  and  tired  and  hungry  ?"  And  Grandma 
took  off  the  boy's  hat  and  led  him  to  the  fire. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  she  asked  him,  kindly. 

"Cornelius  Shanly,  ma'am,  but  they  calls  me  Clumps. 
A  customer  of  mine  when  I  was  in  the  boot-blackin'  busi- 
ness used  to  give  me  his  shoes  when  he'd  wore  'em  'most 
out,  and  my  feet  was  small  and  the  shoes  was  awful 
large,  and  I'd  go  kind  of  clumpin'  round  in  'em,  and  the 
fellers  give  me  the  name  of  Clumps,  and  it  stuck.  They 
give  me  these  clothes  to  the  Mission-Rooms.  They're  good 
V  warm,  but  they  make  the  fellers  call  me  Daddy,  and 
I've  had  to  lay  round  lively  thrashin'  'em." 

"The  clothes  shall  be  made  to  fit  you  if  you  are  a  good 
boy,  and  I  think  you  will  be,"  said  Grandma,  confidently. 
"  If  you  are,  you'll  have  a  good  time.  This  farm  is  r_  fine 
place  for  a  boy." 

A  cozy,  warm  little  room  over  the  kitchen  and  next  to 
Jonas's  was  given  Clumps.  There  were  gay  chintz  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  a  bed 
so  soft  and  billowy  that  it  must  have  been  stuffed  with 
down — or  so  thought  Clumps,  who  was  used  to  a  board. 

"I  hope — oh,  I  hope  they  won't  send  me  away!"  he 
murmured. 

"Talking  to  himself — that's  a  bad  sign,"  thought  Jonas, 
who  had  stopped  at  the  door  011  his  way  to  his  own  room 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  signs  of  mischief  brewing. 
And  Jonas  barricaded  his  door,  which  had  only  a  wooden 
button  as  a  fastening,  with  a  table  and  a  chair.  Jonas 
had  a  blue  yarn  stocking  almost  full  of  money,  his  sav- 
ings from  childhood — and  Jonas  had  been  very  saving  in- 
deed— tucked  into  the  straw  of  his  iinder-bed.  He  pre- 
ferred to  take  care  of  his  room,  and  Barbara,  having-  plenty 
to  do,  was  quite  willing;  so  nobody  ever  touched  that  bed 
but  Jonas,  and  he  had  felt  that  his  possessions  were  quite 
safe  until  that  boy  came. 

Clumps  made  himself  useful.  He  "hadn't  a  lazy  bone 
in  his  body, "  Barbara  declared ;  and  even  Jonas  reluctant- 
ly acknowledged  that  he  was  "  handy  to  have  round." 

' '  It  was  a  good  day  both  for  him  and  for  us  when  I 
picked  up  that  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  very  often. 


But,  alas!  one  bright  forenoon  Jonas  rushed  in  from 
the  barn  and  up  to  his  room,  looking  very  much  disturb- 
ed. He  came  down-stairs  in  a  few  minutes,  white  and 
trembling,  and  sank  into  the  nearest  chair.  "They're 
gone!  Stolen!  My  watcli  and  my  money  both!"  he 
gasped.  "I  left  my  watcli  under  my  pillow;  I  hain't 
done  that  before  since  Clumps  came,  and  as  soon  as  I  re- 
membered it  I  hurried  upstairs.  But  it's  gone,  and  the 
stockingful  of  money  that  was  hid  in  the  straw  bed.  It's 
jest  what  I  expected  when  that  boy  come  here." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  looked  perplexed  and  disturbed.  "We'll 
make  a  thorough  search,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  "I  won't  question  the  boy  until  that  is  done." 

The  search  was  made,  and  proved  of  no  avail.  Burglars 
had  not  been  in  the  house,  for  the  doors  and  windows  had 
all  been  found  locked  on  the  inside  in  the  morning.  The 
things  must  have  been  taken  after  Jonas  was  up  in  the 
morning  (he  arose  before  five),  and  by  somebody  in  the 
house,  for  no  stranger  could  have  made  his  way  into  the 
house  and  upstairs  unperceived.  That  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  were  all  forced,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  sum- 
moned Clumps  to  a  private  interview. 

"  The  boy  denies  the  theft  stoutly,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
after  the  interview  was  over,  and  Clumps,  looking  half  de- 
fiant and  half  pleading,  and  wholly  miserable,  had  gone 
out-of-doors.  "And  he  seemed  so  innocent  that  I  could 
hardly  help  believing  him.  He  showed  me  that  he  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  about  his  clothes,  and  we  have  search- 
ed his  room." 

"He  might  have  buried  'em  easy  enough,  or  perhaps 
he  had  a  friend  from  the  city  prowlin'  round  ready  to  take 
'em,"  said  Jonas.  "It's  more'n  likely  he's  cleared  out 
now,"  he  continued,  starting  up.  "  I'll  have  him  arrest- 
ed right  off,  if  I  can  catch  him." 

"Wait  till  to-morrow,  Jonas.  I'll  answer  for  his  not 
running  away,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

"  Jest  as  you  say,  sir,"  said  Jonas,  reluctantly;  "  though 
it  seems  to  me  it's  only  giving  him  a  chance  to  steal  more. 
There's  the  big  silver  ladle,  and  the  old-fashioned  silver 
cream-jug  that  Mrs.  Dalrymple  thinks  so  much  of,  jest 
locked  up  in  the  chiny  closet  at  night." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  his  stealing  anything 
more  if  he  has  stolen  those  things.  But  we  will  watch 
him  closely,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

Clumps  felt  that  he  was  being  watched,  and  that  every- 
body looked  coldly  and  suspiciously  at  him.  From  a  hap- 
py and  contented  boy  he  turned  into  a  miserable  one. 
He  was  suspected  of  being  a  thief.  He  could  not  eat,  and 
he  could  not  sleep  at  night ;  he  tossed  and  turned,  and  the 
downy  bed  seemed  harder  than  a  board. 

One  night,  two  or  three  days  later,  he  fell  into  a  trou- 
bled doze,  from  which  he  awakened  suddenly  and  saw  a 
light  shining  through  the  cracks  of  his  door.  He  listen- 
ed, and  heard  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  step.  It  might  be 
the  thief.  Clumps  sprang  out  of  bed,  threw  on  some  of 
his  clothes,  and  stole  softly  out.  He  was  just  in  time  to 
see  the  gleam  of  a  lantern  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He 
slipped  softly  down.  He  heard  the  door  of  the  china  cl<  >set 
shut  softly;  then  somebody  came  out  of  the  dining-room. 

It  was  Jonas's  tall  figure,  and  he  had  the  big  silver  ladle 
and  the  little  silver  cream-jug  in  his  hand.  As  the  light 
of  the  lantern  fell  on  his  face.  Clumps  saw  that  liis  eyes 
were  tightly  closed.  And  although  he  brushed  against 
Clumps,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence. 

"He's  in  a  fit  or  something,  or —  No,  I  know  what  it 
is:  lies  ivalking  in  his  sleep!"  thought  Clumps.  "And 
I  won't  wake  him  till  I  see  what  he's  going  to  do  with  the 
ladle  and  the  cream-jug." 

Jonas  walked  with  slow  and  deliberate  steps  through 
the  great  kitchen,  and  the  long  woodshed,  and  the  gran- 
ary to  the  barn,  and  Clumps  followed,  his  heart  beating 
so  that  it  sounded  like  a  drum  in  his  ears.  Jonas  set  the 
lantern  down  on  the  barn  floor,  and  carried  the  long,  long 
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ladder,  which  was  seldom  used,  from  one  side  of  the  barn 
to  the  other.  He  placed  the  top  against  a  little  loft  away 
up  under  the  eaves  of  the  barn,  and  began  to  ascend. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Clumps  followed.  It  look- 
ed as  if  Jonas  were  going  to  hide  the  ladle  and  the  jug  up 
there.  The  watch  and  the  money  might  be  there  too. 

Cautiously  Clumps  followed  Jonas  up  and  up  until  they 
were  among  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  barn.  Jonas 
stepped  upon  the  loft,  and  as  he  did  so  he  accidentally 
pushed  the  ladder  with  his  foot,  and  it  slipped.  Clumps 
sprang  upon  a  beam  which  ran  from  the  loft  to  the  other 
side  of  the  barn.  The  ladder  slipped  slowly.  Clumps 
could  almost  reach  it — not  quite;  it  went  with  a  crash  to 
the  floor. 

It  seemed  bad  enough  to  be  up  there,  with  only  a  little 
loft  and  a  narrow  beam  for  foot-hold,  with  a  sleep-walker 
who  seemed  to  Clumps  exactly  like  a  maniac.  But  worse 
was  in  store.  The  ladder  as  it  fell  had  hit  the  lantern, 
and  sent  it  rolling  against  the  sharp  edge  of  one  of  the 
stalls,  where  the  glass  was  broken  to  atoms.  There  was 
hay  all  about.  Clumps,  gazing  as  if  spell-bound  with  ter- 
ror, saw  a  wisp  flame  up,  then  another,  as  the  fire  crept 
along. 

To  cry  for  help  was  useless;  there  was  nobody  within 
hearing.  Oh,  was  there  no  way  to  get  down  ? 

The  narrow  beam  on  which  he  stood  ran  across  the 
barn ;  if  he  were  on  the  other  side  he  might  leap  down  on 
to  the  hay-loft ;  it  was  a  great  height,  but  the  hay  was  soft, 
and  from  there  he  could  easily  make  his  way  to  the  floor. 

But  the  beam  was  so  narrow !  It  made  him  giddy  to 
stand  where  he  did.  Could  he  walk  across  that  great  yawn- 
ing gulf  ?  All  these  thoughts  that  are  so  long  in  the  tell- 
ing flashed  through  Clumps's  brain. 

A  cry  startled  him.  It  was  Jonas's  voice.  The  fire, 
now  naming  up  brilliantly,  showed  him  Jonas's  face  as 
white  as  death,  the  eyes  wide  open.  Was  it  the  noise  of 
the  falling  ladder,  or  the  smell  of  fire,  or  some  subtle  in- 
stinct of  danger  that  had  awakened  him  ? 

Jonas's  despairing  face  strengthened  Clumps's  courage. 

"  Keep  quiet !     I'm  going  down  .'"  he  cried. 

Yes,  he  was  going  down — he  had  made  up  his  mind  — 
crushed  and  mangled  and  powerless  for  good  it  might  be, 
but  he  would  try. 

In  the  Mission  School  they  had  taught  him  a  prayer 
that  began.  ''  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  He  had  al- 
most forgotten  it,  but  Grandma  had  made  him  say  it  again, 
and  he  had  promised  her  that  he  would  never  forget  it. 
He  said  two  words  of  it  over  and  over  again  as  he  set  out 
on  his  perilous  walk — "Deliver  us,  deliver  us,  deliver  us  /" 

Steadily  onward,  one  foot  before  the  other,  although  he 
was  trembling  in  every  limb;  almost  to  the  end  now,  but 
the  last  few  feet  seemed  miles  of  agony!  He  tumbled 
rather  than  leaped  to  the  hay-loft;  he  was  buried  deeply 
in  the  soft  hay,  safe  and  sound. 

Only  a  second  to  recover  himself,  and  he  made  his  way 
down  through  Sancho's  stall  to  the  floor. 

The  great  horn  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  used  to  summon 
the  men  from  the  field  hung  beside  the  door.  Never 
si  i iee  it  was  a  horn  were  such  blasts  blown  upon  it  as  Clumps 
blew  then.  Mr.  Dalrymple  came  first,  Barbara  came  next, 
and  then  Mr.  Bingham  and  his  son,  from  a  neighboring 
farm.  Water  was  brought  in  great  bucketf uls,  and  the 
fire  was  extinguished  without  a  general  alarm. 

And  then  Clumps  remembered  Jonas,  who  had  not  been 
discovered  on  his  high  perch  by  anybody  else.  The  long 
ladder  was  put  up,  and  Jonas  descended,  carrying  in  one 
hand  the  ladle  and  jug,  in  the  other  his  watch  and  a  great 
blue  yarn  stocking  full  of  money. 

"Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple. 

Clumps  told  his  story  to  the  point  where  the  lantern 
Was  broken. 

"  And  lie  walked  across  that  beam!"  broke  in  Jonas. 


"I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it.     I  shut  my  eyes, 
expectin'  every  minute  to  see  him  dashed  to  pieces." 

'  And  it  seems  you  stole  your  own  watch  and  nionev, 
Jonas,  and  were  caught  stealing  my  silver,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple, smiling. 

Jonas  hung  his  head. 

''I  wouldn't  have  believed  I  could  hide  them  things  in 
my  sleep  like  that  if  I  hadn't  woke  up  doing  it.  I  used 
to  walk  in  my  sleep.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  out  to  the 
barn  and  foddered  all  the  cattle,  and  never  woke  up  till  I 
pinched  my  finger  in  the  crack  of  the  kitchen  door. 

"  We  all  ought  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  my  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  laying  his  hand  on  Clumps's  shoulder. 
"The  safety  of  my  property,  and  perhaps  of  all  our  lives, 
is  due  to  your  courage  and  presence  of  mind." 

"I  wouldn't  darst  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Clumps," 
said  Jonas,  humbly,  "but  you're  a  plucky  one,  you  are, 
and  if  ever  you  should  want  anything  that  I  could  do  for 
you.  why,  it  would  make  me  feel  a  sight  better." 

And  Clumps,  who  had  shown  himself  so  stout-hearted, 
burst  into  tears — but  they  were  tears  of  joy  and  pride. 

Of  course  he  was  praised  and  petted  almost  enough  to 
spoil  any  boy,  but  Clumps  was  made  of  pretty  good  stuff. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  is  going  to  send  Clumps  to 
school  with  his  own  boys;  there  is  also  a  report  that  Jo- 
nas and  Clumps  are  talking  of  buying  a  farm  together  one 
of  these  days. 

MILLV  CONE'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

THE  very  next  pleasant  afternoon  found  Grace  at  Milly's 
house. 

"Now  don't  lose  a  moment,  Milly.  Begin  with  your 
presents,  for  I  am  getting  a  great  many  ideas.  You  don't 
know  what  I've  done  since  I  was  here  before." 

So  Milly  began : 

"See  this  ball.  It  is  for  Baby.  He  is  too  little  to  cure 
much  for  Christmas,  but  he  does  like  a  bright  thing  that 
will  make  a  noise.  Just  roll  it  on  the  floor  and  see. 
Mamma  let  me  have  the  worsteds,  and  I  used  her  bone 
knitting-needles— sixteen  stitcheswide  and  thirty-two  rows 
long — just  a  strip  knit  back  and  forth.  I  have  put  in  six 
colors — red,  blue,  black,  yellow,  brown,  and  gray.  I  made 
the  rattle  out  of  a  tin  pill-box  with  a  few  small  stones  in 
it.  I  wrapped  the  box  in  a  big  piece  of  cotton,  and  stuff- 
ed the  bag,  which  I  made  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  by  gather- 
ing the  sides  of  my  strip;  then  I  sewed  up  the  open  side. 

"This  needle-book  is  for  Aunt  Alice.  You  cut  two  small 
palettes  out  of  heavy  white  Bristol-board.  Here  again  it 
is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  paint,  or  even  to  draw.  I  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  decalcomanie,  so  I  chose  the  head  of  a  lit- 
tle girl.  You  must  cut  four  pieces  of  white  merino  or  flue 
flannel  in  the  shape  of  a  palette,  and  button-hole  the  edges 
with  gold-colored  floss,  or  blue,  or  pink,  whichever  you 
think  the  most  appropriate.  Tie  these  between  the  covers 
with  a  narrow  ribbon. 

"This  little  scent-bag  is  for  Edith.  Scent-bags  are  al- 
ways acceptable  presents,  because  one  can  never  have  too 
many  of  them.  They  may  be  made  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways.  Mine,  you  see,  is  only  blue  and  white  silk,  with 
a  little  flower  embroidered  in  the  centre.  There  are  the 
plain  little  silk  bags  filled  with  cotton-wool  and  sachet 
powder;  these  may  be  left  flat  to  lay  between  handker- 
chiefs, or  gathered  at  one  end  like  a  Veritable  meal-bag. 
A  little  bag  made  of  white  linen,  and  stuffed  full,  with 
half  a  dozen  apple  seeds  sewed  on  the  outside,  would  be  a. 
very  good  present  for  the  little  girl  to  give  the  auntie  who 
can  best  say  '  The  House  that  Jack  built.'  Put  some  pieces 
of  thread  through  the  seeds  for  whiskers, and  she  u  ill  at 
once  be  reminded  of  the  '  rat  that  ate  the  malt.' 

"Now  here  is  something  that  will  make  you  laugh. 
But  you  must  not  turn  up  your  nose,  for  they  are  very 
necessary  articles." 
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FOK    BABY. 


"  What  are  they  ?" 

"Bags!  bags!!  bags!!!" 
"They  certainly  are  very  funny 
Christinas  presents." 

"Yes;  but  what  can  you  do 
without  them?  And  you  have  no 
idea  how  glad  people  are  to  get 
them.  I  have  heard  Mamma  say 
that  she  couldn't  keep  house  with- 
out my  bags.  We  will  begin  with 
a  '  Piece- Bag. ' 

Take  three  pieces  of  calico  of  differ- 
ent patterns.  Cut  each  a  yard  long  and  twenty-four  inch- 
es wide,  and  sew  the  sides  and  one  end  together.  Bind  these 
seams  with  tape.  Cut  a  slit  seven  inches  from  the  top  in 
the  centre  of  each  outside  piece  that  will  be  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  bind  the  opening  with  tape.  Turn  the  three 
pieces  of  calico  at  the  top  into  one  hem  an  inch  wide,  and 
run  through  chis  a  stick  ten  inches  long.  Fasten  this 
securely  at  each  end,  and  sew  a  strong  string-  from  one 

end  to  the  other  with 
which  to  hang  it  by. 
If  colored  and  white 
pieces  of  cloth  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  two 
compartments  which 
this  forms,  the  calico 
may  be  dark  on  one 
side  and  light  on  the 
other. 

"This  is  a  'Stock- 
ing-Bag.' Cut  a  piece 
of  cretonne  thirty-two 
and  a  half  by  fourteen 
inches,  and  hem  the 
short  sides  with  a  half- 
inch  hem.  Cut  three 
pieces  of  pasteboard 
seven  by  five  and  a  half 
inches  (e).  Round  one 
end  of  each,  and  each 
one  on  both  sides  with 
thecretonue,  overhand- 
ing  the  edges  neatly.  Cut  a  piece  of  cretonne  nine  by 
fourteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  hem  one  of  the  longest 
sides  with  an  inch  hem.  Round  oft'  the  other  two  corners. 
Gather  this  rounded  portion  from  hem  to  hem,  and  baste 
it  on  one  of  the  covered  pieces  of  pasteboard,  leaving  the 
straight  side  open.  Run  a  piece  of  elastic  through  the 
hem  at  the  top  (b  to  c),  and  fasten  it  securely.  Make  a 
pretty  bow  of  braid,  and  sew  it  at  the  centre  of  the  hem. 
This  makes  a  pocket  (a)  for  holding  the  darning  cotton. 

"Gather  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  large  piece  of  cre- 
tonne, and  baste  it  on  the  edge  of  the  pocket.      Overhand 
them  together  on  the  wrong  side.      Gather  the  other  long 
side  of  the  cretonne  in  the 
same  way,  and  overhand 
it  on  the  second  piece  of 
pasteboard  as  before.     Cut 
two  pieces  of  white  flannel, 
and  attach  them  to  this  i/l. 
and  sew  the  last  piece  of 
pasteboard  to  the  second, 
by  their  straight  sides,  to 
make  a  needle-book.     Sew 
live   little   brass   rings  on 
the  half-inch  hem  at  the 


top  (d),  and  run  a  piece 
of  braid  through  these, 
which  gathers  the  top  to- 
gether. 

"  This  bag  I  call  a  '  Silk 
Bag.'      It  is  of  silk,  and  to  FOR  EDITH. 


FOR    AUNT    ALICE. 


hold  pieces  of  silk,  just  as 
the  other  was  for  calico. 
Cut  four  pieces  of  silk  ten 
by  four  inches.  Slope  one 
end  of  each  to  a  point  two 
inches  long.  Sew  the  long 
sides  together  and  the 
points.  Cut  four  more 
pieces  of  silk  exactly  like 
the  first,  only  of  thinner 
silk,  as  it  is  for  the  lining. 
Sew  these  together  in  the 
same  way, and  put  them  in- 
side the  other  pieces  so  that 
noseamsareexposed.  Fast- 
en the  points  together  with 
a  few  stitches,  and  hem  the 
inside  top  against  the  out- 
side so  that  the  stitches  do 


A  STOCKING  BA<;. 


Fasten  these  at  the  ends 
with  a  tassel  the  same  col- 
or as  the  cord.  Cover  the 
outside  seams  with  cord, 
and  sew  a  tassel  at  the 
bottom. 

"If  you  can  ornament 
the  silk  with  embroidery 
in  chenille  or  silks. or  paint 
something  in  oil  or  water- 
colors,  it  will  add  very 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
bag,  which  may  be  carried 
on  the  arm  or  hung  in  a 
room  for  decoration  or 
use." 

At  this  moment  a  sound 
was  heard  on  the  staircase. 

"That  is  Mamma  call- 
ing for  me,"  said  Milly. 

"Oh  dear!  we  are  al- 
ways interrupted." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  have 
seen  and  heard  enough 
for  to-day.  And  when  I 
tell  you  there  are  actual- 
ly more  bags  to  come,  you 
will  be  glad  to  escape." 

Mrs.  Cone  called  again, 
and  the  two  girls  ran  off, 
laughing. 


A    PIECE-BAG. 

not  show.  An  inch  from 
the  top  run  two  threads 
wide  enough  apart  to  ad- 
mit two  cords  by  which 
the  bag  may  be  gather- 
ed. Make  two  button- 
holes a  half-inch  apart  on 
the  outside  of  the  space 
left  for  the  cord,  and  two 
others  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bag  in  the 
same  place.  Through 
these  on  each  side  run  a 
silk  cord  one  yard  long. 


A    SILK    BAG. 
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An  Angel  went  a  walking  out  one  day,  as  I've  heard  faid  . 
And,  c°ming  to  a  faggot-maker,  begged  a  cruft  of  bread 
Th&  fagg0t-maker  gave  a  crufl  and.  something  ralher  queer 
T°  wafh  if.  down  wifhall,  from  °ut_a  bottle  that  flood  near. 
The  Angel  finifhed  eating  ;  but  before/  he  left  ,faid  he, 
"Thou  /h&lt  have  two  wifhe>  g  ran  ted,  for  that  fh^u  haft  given  me 
One  wifh  fop  mat  good  drinkable,anpther  f°r  the  bread." 
Then  he  left  thefagg°t-maker  all  amazed  at  what  he'd  faid. 


m 


,"  fays  the  fagg°t-maker,  after  hohad  g°ne, 
"Iw°nd&r  if  (here's  any  trufhinfhat  famelittle  fong  !" 
5°,turning  fhis  thing  °ver  inhismind,hecafl  around, 
'Til!  he  faw  the  empty  bottle  where/  it  lay  upon  the  gr°und. 
ulwifh,J'faid  he,  juft  as  a  teft  ,"  if  what  he  faid  is  fo, 
Into  that  empty  b°ule,  n°w,  uSat  I  may/ftraightway  go.J> 
Nofooner  faid  than  done;  for,  -Whifk!  into  tixeflafk  he  fell  , 
Where  he  found  himfelf  as  tightly  packed  as  chicken  in  the  fhell. 
In  vainhe  kicked  and  twffied,and  invainhe  howledxvithpain; 
F°r,in  fpiteofsll  his  efforts,  hecould  not  get  out  again. 
So,  feeing  how  me  matter  stood,  he  had  to  wifh  once  more. 
When,  out  heflipped,aseafily  as  he'd  gone  in  before,. 

If  we  had  had  two  wifhes,  granted  by  an  Angel  thus, 
We  would  not  throw  away  the  good  fo  kindly  given  us. 
For  firft  we'd  afk  for  wifdom  ,which,when  we  had  inftore, 
J'mvery  doubtful  if  we'd  care  toafk  for  anymore. 
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WITH  the  present  number  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  begins  Volume  VI.  A  review  of 
the  volume  just  completed  shows  that  it  amply 
sustains  the  brilliant  record  made  by  the  paper 
in  preceding  years.  Each  volume,  beautiful  and 
attractive  in  itself,  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  its 
predecessors,  and  the  constant  aim  in  the  future 
will  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to  seek  in  ev- 
ery number  what  is  highest  in  motive,  purest  in 
morals,  and  best  in  literature  and  art. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  make  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE worthy  to  take  its  place  as  the  leading;  ju- 
venile weekly  of  the  world.  No  other  publica- 
tion of  its  kind  is  so  lavishly  adorned  with  the 
finest,  engravings  and  cuts.  Its  presence  in  a 
family  assists  the  children  to  the  formation  of 
correct  tastes  in  art.  and  helps  them  to  grow  in 
the  love  of  the  beautiful 

The  most  accomplished  writers  for  the  young 
are  among  the  regular  contributors  to  HARPER'S 
YOUNO  PEOPLE,  and  its  serials,  short  stories,  and 
articles,  both  amusing  and  instructive,  are  fur- 
nished by  authors  who  understand  childhood 
and  know  how  to  interest  youthful  readers.  The 
heroic  element  is  made  prominent  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  because  its  conductors  recognize 
the  fact  that  nothing  more  truly  incites  children 
to  noble  conduct  than  the  reading  about  and 
hearing  of  brave  and  self-denying  acts  on  the 
part  of  others  of  their  own  age.  Pieces  suitable 
for  declamation,  stirring  ballads,  and  dramatic 
poems  are  frequently  published,  and  the  wee 
ones  in  the  nursery  are  riot  forgotten,  but  find 
bits  of  rhyme  and  musical  jingles  specially  meant 
for  them.  Acting  plays  are  occasionally  given, 
with  charades  and  games  for  the  merry  party  or 
the  winter  evening  group  around  the  hearth. 

For  the  boys  there  are  descriptions  of  manly 
sports  and  articles  which  give  practical  direc- 
tions concerning  tools  and  their  uses,  while  the 
girls  are  not  neglected.  Papers  prepared  for 
them  furnish  useful  hints  and  suggestions  for 
needle -work,  tell  how  to  make  little  gifts  for 
home  dear  ones,  and  give  advice  for  every-day  de- 
portment. 

Fun  and  frolic  have  their  turn  ;  even  nonsense 
having  its  place  and  time  in  the  wisely  managed 
household.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  the 
home  paper,  and  its  sunny  face  never  wears  a 
frown. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  Post-office  Box?  It 
has  been  a  favorite  department  from  the  begin- 
ning. With  every  year  the  number  of  its  little 
correspondents  very  naturally  increases,  until 
now  the  Postmistress  numbers  her  contributors 
by  thousands,  and  has  her  little  friends  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Post-office  Box  is  a 
panorama  of  childish  employments  and  pleasures. 
With  the  utmost,  candor,  and  a  perfectly  uncon- 
scious freedom,  the  dear  children  show  what  I  hey 
are  as  well  as  what  they  do.  They  write  of  their 
schools,  their  pets,  their  baby  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, their  birthdays,  their  journeys,  their  ambi- 
tions, and  their  innocent,  happy  lives.  The  Post- 
office  Box  is  itself  a  factor  in  their  education, 
assisting  them  in  the  formation  of  a  graceful 
style,  and  giving  them  practice  in  the  use  of  their 
mother  tongue  in  correspondence. 

The  little  letters  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Teach- 
ers avail  themselves  of  the  Post-office  Box  as  an 
aid  in  the  school-room,  and  many  a  little  class 
110  longer  dreads  composition -hour  as  a  weary 
penance  since  the  kind  permission  is  given  to 
send  a  letter  or  a  little  essay  to  the  Posl  mis- 
tress. 

Puzzles  from  Young  Contributors  continue  to 
appear,  and  are  clever  and  bright  as  the  little 
heads  from  which  they  come. 

The  Exchange  columns  are  carefully  edited, 
and  afford  young  people  a  convenient  medium 
by  which  they  may  add  to  their  cabinets,  ex- 
change books  and  papers  which  they  have  read 
for  others,  and  make  their  collections  of  stamps 
and  curiosities  interesting  and  valuable.  As  a 
help  to  youthful  students  of  natural  history  and 


geography,  the  Exchange  Department  is  unri- 
valled. 

A  word  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  read- 
ers of  HAKPEH'S  YOUNG  PKOPLE,  about  their  un- 
obtrusive charity.  The  little  contributions,  com- 
ing in  silently,  like  snow-flakes,  endowed  Har- 
per's Young  People's  (.'ot  in  St.  Mary's  Free 
Hospital  for  Children,  4ll'.l  West  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York,  raising  $3000  for  the  purpose. 
Almost  wholly  by  their  small  gifts  a  little  church 
has  been  erected  in  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  at 
Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  same 
place  a  little  school  for  poor  white  and  colored 
children  receives  constant  assistance  from  the 
readers  of  the  Post-office  Box. 

We  would  like  to  say  to  the  children  who  en- 
joy and  admire  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  that 
they  may  aid  the  publishers  to  make  it  still  more 
beautiful  and  satisfying  by  doing  what  they  can 
to  increase  its  already  large  circulation.  Show 
it  to  your  friends  who  may  not  be  subscribers, 
and  let  them  see  how  elegant  and  how  entertain- 
ing it  is,  and  how  very  small  its  cost  to  those  who 
take  it,  in  proportion  to  its  great  merit.  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers  desire  to  make  it  better  and 
better  You  may  do  your  share  in  helping  them 
to  do  so  by  obtaining  new  subscribers. 

SOUTH  WILTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter.    I  am  a 
little  girl  nine  years  old.    .My  papa  keeps  a  board- 
[  ing-school,  so  I  have  lots  of  little  playmates.    May 
I  I  be  one  of  the  Little  Housekeepers  ?    A  friend  of 
1  mine  who  was  at  school  here  had  HARPER'S  1  OUNG 
|  PEOPLE  come  for  her,  and  she  lets  it  come  for  me 
to  read  it  now  that  she  has  gone  away,  and  then 
I  send  it  on  to  her.    1  have  tbree  cats— one  big 
cat  named  Dotty,  another,  half  grown,  named 
Violet,  and  a  kitten  named  Pet.    I  am  taking 
music  lessons.     I  study  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography.    I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  birthday,  which  was  on  the  5th  of  this  month. 
Mamma  gave  me  a  gold  thimble  and  a  nice  big 
cake,  my  grandma  sent  me  a  nice  cake,  my  uncle 
gave  me  a  music-book,  and  mamma  took  a  walk 
with  me  on  the  next  day.    I  help  mamma  all  I 
can.    I  guess  1  will  stop  now.      GENEVIEVE  W. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  siuce_  the  first  num- 
ber. I  now  send  you  a  composition  which  my 
teacher  thought  was  very  good.  It  is  entitled 

THE  LITTLE  RUNAWAY. 

Little  four-year-old  Harry  sat  playing  with  his 
toys  on  the  floor.  "  Mamma."  said  he,  "  how  can 
I  build  an  engine?"  His  mother  showed  him 
how,  and  he  was  quite  contented  for  some  little 

ti All  at  once  he  jumped  up,  throwing  the 

blocks  in  every  direction,  and  said,  "Mamma,  I 
am  going." 

His  mother,  not  thinking  anything  wrong,  said, 
"Go  on,  Harry,  have  a  good  pluy ;"  and  suppos- 
ing he  was  going  into  the  sunny  back  yard,  she 
said,  "  You  need  not  put  on  your  coat,  Harry." 

He  went  out,  and  his  mother,  glad  to  have  a 
few  quiet  moments  to  herself,  began  to  sew.  He 
in  the  mean  while  trotted  out  of  the  gate  and  up 
the  hill,  as  he  had  seen  some  big  boys  do.  Now 
he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  as  his  mamma  had 
always  told  him  never  to  go  out  of  the  gate  alone. 

Presently  he  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  bushes 
by  the  road-side,  and  he  was  frightened,  and  be- 
gan to  cry.  This  man  was  a  gypsy,  and  seeing 
this  lovely  child  all  alone,  he  immediately  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  him  to  his  camp,  and  tin  n 
get  the  reward  which  would  be  ottered  for  him ; 
so  he  seized  him.  and  tied  a  cloth  over  his  mouth 
to  keep  him  from  crying.  On  they  went  through 
the  wood,  until  jus't  at  dusk  they  reached  the 
camp. 

Now  this  man  had  a  little  girl  who  was  very 
kind  and  good,  and  she  felt  so  sorry  for  the  poor 
little  fellow  that  she  made  up  her  mind  she  would 
1  get  him  home  and  back  to  his  mother.  But  how 
was  she  to  do  it?  When  they  were  all  asleep  she 
crept  out  of  bed.  and  taking  the  ehild  by  the  hand, 
she  led  him  out  without  making  any  noise.  She 
then  asked  him.  if  she  look  him  to  the  road,  could 
he  ~how  her  the  way  to  his  house?  He  said 
"Yes,"  and  away  they  ran  in  the  moonlight.  At 
length  they  reached  the  road,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  direction  in  which  they  vyere  to  go. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house  they  saw 
a  large  number  of  people  she  then  kissed  him 
good-by,  and  told  him  to  run  home,  as  she  could 
go  no  farther  with  him.  Then  she  ran  home  to 
the  camp,  and  succeeded  in  getting  into  bed 
without  waking  any  one.  and  they  never  knew 
what  became  of  the  little  runaway. 

\Vheu  lie  reached  the  gate,  the  neighbors,  who 
were  just  starting  to  look  for  him.  set  up  a  shout 
of  joy.  and  carried  him  in  to  his  poor  mother. 

Moral.— Obey  your  parents. 
Your  constant  little  reader,       EMILY  K.  B. 


GRAHAMVILLE,  FLORIDA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter  to-night. 
Our  school  began  last  Monday,  and  my  brother 


and  I  went  all  the  week  ;  we  have  over  a  mile  to 
walk.  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  Little  House- 
keepers, if  you  do  not  mind.  I  am  eleven  years 
old,  and  this  spring  when  my  mamma  was  sick  I 
had  to  be  the  housekeeper.  Since  1  go  to  school 
1  help  night  and  morning.  I  have  a  little  baby 
sister  named  Nettie.  I  enjoy  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories 
very  much.  EDNA  PEARL  L. 

You  may  join  the  Little  Housekeepers.  Can 
you  not  get  three  of  your  school-mates  to  join 
you  and  form  a  little  club?  One  of  these  days  I 
shall  tell  you  all  about  the  good  times  some  of 
the  clubs  are  having. 


I  went  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  to-day.  I  saw  nil 
the  children  there,  and  I  saw  Harper's  Young 
People's  Cot.  There  is  a  little  Mexican  girl  in  the 
cot;  she  is  a  cunning  little  girl.  There  was  an- 
other little  girl  in  another  cot.  She  was  very 
bashful;  one  of  the  Sisters  put  on  her  evening 
wrap,  and  she  put  it  over  her  face,  but  she  took 
it  down  after  a  while.  I  took  a  scrap-book  there, 
and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  boys;  he  liked  it  very 
much.  Sister  Catherine  was  very  sweet  and 
kind;  she  took  me  all  about  the  hospital.  The 
children  seemed  very  happy.  (Hie  little  gili  bad 
a  tea-set  on  a  table,  playing  with  it,  ami  the  table 
upset,  and  all  the  things  tumbled  down  on  the 
floor.  Some  cups  were  broken,  and  a  Sister  come 
and  picked  them  up.  The  little  girl  began  to  cry. 

EDITH  J. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much,  but  I  never  wrote  you  a  let- 
ter before,  so  I  hope  you  will  print  this  one.  I 
have  a  little  kitten  named  Frank;  and  I  have 
two  birds,  and  they  sing  sweetly.  I  am  going  lo 
have  a  club  of  little  boys  and  girls  to  read  to 
them.  WALTER  C. 

You  like  to  write  with  your  new  type-writer, 
don't  you,  Walter?  I  like  to  read  such  prettily 
formed  letters.  Send  word  how  you  succeed 
with  the  club. 


HENRICO,  ARKANSAS. 

As  I  have  written  but  (.nice  before,  and  that 
was  not  printed.  I  thought  I  would  try  again. 
Now  I  must  tell  you  about  our  pets.  My  brother 
has  seven  rabbits,  and  four  of  them  are  white, 
two  black,  and  one  fawn-color  ;  one  of  the  black 
ones  is  an  Angora,  and  has  long  silky  hair,  so  it 
is  very  pretty.  I  have  a  white  one.  Then  we 
have  a  very  large  Newfoundland  dog.  and  he  is 
very  fond  of  us.  I  also  have  a  little  black  kitty, 
which  is  very  pretty,  and  follows  me  all  around. 
I  like  tile  Post-office  Box  very  much,  and  I  think 
"Two  Hrave  Girls"  was  a  very  nice  story.  I 
think  there  are  some  very  good  puzzles  too. 
Good-by.  EDITH  F. 


PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  hope  my  idea  will  please  some  little  girl. 
A  very  pretty  tidy  may  be  made  with  half  a 
yard  of  cretonne,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  Canton 
flannel  (any  color),  and  two  skeins  of  floss  (yellow 
looks  well  with  almost  everything).  The  cre- 
tonne may  be  cut  bias  or  pointed,  and  the  Can- 
Ion  flannel  set  in  with  stitches,  and  then  trimmed 
with  white  lace.  The  tidy  will  cost  about  thirty 
cents.  This  is  an  idea  from  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old.  ALEXANDER  McL. 

Bravo  !    I  like  boys  who  have  such  bright  ideas. 


CHILKS  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  are  a  little  school  away  up  in  the  mount- 
ains of  California.  We  are  composed  of  eleven 
boys  and  one  little  girl  only  eight  years  old.  so 
you  may  see  that  she  has  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it. 
The  boys  play  deer  and  other  uncivilized  games. 
They  are  not  really  bad  boys,  but  still  they  do 
not  get  along  very  agreeably  together.  We  made 
a  nice  place  up  in  a  tree  one  day,  and  called  it  a 
ship  ;  but  the  boys  couldn't  agree,  because  they 
all  wanted  to  be  commander.  This  is  a  very 
lonesome  place,  and  we  don't  have  much  fnn. 
There  are  two  boys  who  go  to  this  school  who 
ride  to  school  every  morning  on  the  same  horse, 
except  when  they  quarrel ;  then  their  father 
makes  them  walk."  They  are  often  late,  because 
they  stop  along  the  road  to  catch  lizards.  They 
are  pretty  nice  boys — or  rather  they  would  be  if 
they  didn't  so  often  quarrel  with  each  otlur. 
There  is  another  boy  here  whom  we  call  the 
"dude, "because  he  wears  such  a  fine  hat.  We 
won't  say  anything  about  the  girl,  because  she  is 
writingthe  letter:  we  wouldn't  want  to  sayany- 
thing  bad.  and  it  wouldn't  be  modest  to  say  any- 
I  liing  good.  We  would  like  to  have  you  publish 
our  letter,  because  some  of  us  think  you  won't. 
We  like  the  stories  by  Jimmy  Brown  ;  we  think 
he  must  be  a  very  funny  boy,  but  pretty  bad. 
THE  "  ONE"  GIRL. 

I  was  once  a  visitor  in  a  mountain  village 
where  there  happened  to  be  more  boys  than 
girls,  and  I  thought  the  girls  were  in  a  very  en- 
viable position.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  ex 
press  their  wishes  in  the  most  modest  manner, 
and  the  boys  flew  to  serve  them.  I  am  afraid 
the  one  girl  in  this  instance  does  not  insist  on 
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her  privileges.  She  ought  to  be  treated  like  a 
little  queen,  and  she  ought  to  persuade  the  boys 
that  quarrels  are  ungentlemanly  and  foolish. 
Trnulilrs  always  come  when  everybody  wants 
to  be  captain. 

PKLHAM,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  read  every 
number  of  HARPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it 
better  than  all  my  books,  because  it  is  new  every 
week.  I  like  "  Wakulla"  better  than  any  of  the 
stories  I  have  read  yet ;  I  think  it  is  a  funny 
name.  My  little  sister  heard  me  say.  "Oh,  here 
is  a  new  •  Wakulla' !"  and  she  said,  "  What  color 
is  it.  May?"  May  is  my  name,  and  she  thought 
I  said.  What  color.  My  brother  likes  to  have  me 
read  it  to  him  ;  he  is  only  seven.  We  have  nice 
times  here  at  grandpa's  house  with  the  horse  and 
cows  and  a  dear  little  calf.  Besides,  there  are 
chickens — but  they  are  so  stupid! — and  dogs. 
Please  print  this,  for  I  shall  look  for  it  and  love 
to  see  it.  MAY  K.  H. 


DuBUQL'E,  IOWA. 

I  have  never  written  before,  so  I  thought  I 
would  now.  As  all  tell  about  their  pets,  I  will 
tell  about  mine.  I  have  eleven  dogs,  three  cats, 
two  canary-birds,  and  two  hundred  doves,  and 
on  the  farm  there  are  forty  cows,  forty  pigs,  three 
horses,  eighty  chickens,  and  two  more  dugs.  Is 
not  that  quite  a  number  of  animals?  I  think 
HAKI-ER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  just  splendid  ;  I  have 
taken  it  lour  years,  and  intend  to  take  it  as  many 
more.  Besides  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  I  take  Wide-Aa'ftke, 
.sy.  X'fltulnx.  and  Xuininrr  Days.  I  am  in  the  Thir- 
teenth (.'lass  at  school — the  Sixteenth  is  the  high- 
est—and 1  am  thirteen  years  old;  I  study  read- 
ing, spelling,  practical  and  mental  arithmetic, 
grain  in;  i  r,  geography,  history,  composition,  draw- 
ing, penmanship, German,  and  music.  I  am  gath- 
ering picture  cards,  and  have  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred—no  duplicates.  Dear  Postmistress,  doesn't 
your  head  ache  sometimes,  reading  so  many  let- 
ters? I  should  think  it  would.  Would  you  please 
guess  whether  I  am  a  girl  or  boy  ?  REVEILLE. 

It  would  give  me  such  a  headache,  dear,  did  I 
put  on  my  guessing-cap  to  solve  that  conundrum, 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  don't  try. 
Two  hundred  doves  must  be  a  pretty  sight  when 
they  flock  to  be  fed. 


I  have  .iust  arrived  at  home  from  a  trip  with 
my  father.  I  went  to  New  York,  thence  to  Car- 
denas, Cuba,  and  back  to  New  York ;  then  to 
Key  West,  Florida,  thence  to  Pensacola,  Florida, 
thence  to  New  York,  and  round  to  Boston.  In 
Cardenas  it  was  not  very  interesting,  but  I  will 
tell  you  about  it.  The  houses  were  only  one 
story  high,  and  made  of  stone ;  inside  they  are 
very  high,  studded  with  large  windows  and 
doors,  and  have  stone  floors,  but  no  carpets; 
they  do  not  have  much  furniture  besides  rock- 
ing-chairs  in  the  sitting-rooms.  All  the  people 
talk  Spanish,  which  sounds  very  queer.  In  Key 
West.  1  took  a  ride  round  the  town.  I  saw  many 
beautiful  trees;  there  were  the  cocoa-nut,  fig, 
banana,  lime,  mango,  plantain,  and  many  trees 
that  bear  only  flowers.  While  at  sea  a  water- 
spout formed  near  us;  my  father  said  it  was  a 
very  fine  one.  We  caught  a  shark  seven  feet 
long ;  he  was  a  monster.  I  felt  the  earthquake 
that  came  some  time  ago;  I  was  in  the  United 
States  Hotel,  New  York.  Please  tell  me  if  my 
writing  is  good  for  a  girl  of  thirteen,  left-handed. 
I  havt1  begun  to  think  of  Christmas,  but  do  not 
know  what  to  make  for  presents  this  year.  I 
can  not  walk,  but  am  thinking  of  having  a  crutch. 
I  study  at,  home.  I  knit  and  crochet  edging,  also 
make  rick-raek  ;md  feather-edge  braid  trimming, 
and  if  any  of  the  girls  would  exchange  with  me. 
I  would  send  them  directions  for  and  samples  of 
my  work.  EDITH  S.  YORK, 

Box  279,  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 


UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  about  the  wise  mother  cat  that  took  care 
of  her  little  ones  with  so  much  intelligence,  and 
it  reminds  me  of  a  dear  little  canary-bin!  that  I 
had  about  five  years  ago  that  was  equally  wise 
and  intelligent  in  the  care  of  her  little  ones.  But 
I  must  first  tell  the  children  that  I  am  not  a  wee 
mite  of  a  little  girl  like  many  of  you,  but  a  big 
grown  up  one,  and  you  may  guess  how  large  and 
how  old.  only  you  must  guess  numbers  high  up, 
or  you  will  not  get  anywhere  near  right.  And 
now  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  My  little  birdie 
was  very  pretty,  with  feathers  very  nearly  the 
color  of  gold,  and  she  had  a  little  nest  in  her 
cage,  with  three  dear  little  birds  in  it  1  one  was 
all  yellow,  and  the  other  two  had  brow. i  and  yel- 
low feathers.  The  mother  bird  kept  them  nice 
and  warm,  and  fed  them  very  tenderly  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  have  feathers  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  on  their  feet.  Then  she  began 
to  teach  them  to  chirrup  and  make  sounds  which 
I  suppose  is  their  way  of  talking,  and  1  will  tell 
you  how  she  did  it.  She  would  hop  to  the  top 
perch  close  by  the  nest,  and  stand  very  still  until 
presently  one  of  the  little  birdieswould  stand  on 
its  feet,  and  try  to  imitate  the  sounds  she  was 
trying  to  teach  it.  and  so  she  taught  them  one  at 


a  time,  and  made  each  one  stand  on  its  feet  during 
the  lesson.  The  little  birds  always  seemed  very 
tired  after  their  lesson,  and  would  get  very  close 
together  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and 
soon  be  fast  asleep,  while  the  mother  bird  hopped 
about  the  cage,  picking  up  a  seed  here  and  a 
crumb  there,  now  and  then  trilling  half  of  a  song, 
but  acting  all  the  while  as  if  she  thought  she  had 
been  doing  something  wondrously  wise  and  im- 
portant ;  and  these  little  birdies  that  I  have  been 
telling  you  about  began  to  sing  (baby  bird  fash- 
ion) before  they  were  old  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
nest,  which  shows  that  they  must  have  paid  very 
good  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  wise  mo- 
ther birdie,  and  the  music  they  made  was  won- 
drously sweet  to  hear.  HATTIE  H. 

The  Postmistress  and  the  children  thank  you 
for  this  interesting  letter. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

I  have  often  begun  a  letter  to  you  but  never 
finished  it,  but  this  time  I  thought  I  would  write 
sure.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  two  years,  and  of  all 
the  stories  I  like  "Nan"  the  best.  A  friend  of 
mine,  whose  name  is  Maude,  takes  fit.  Nicholas. 
She  said  she  thought  it  was  lovely,  but  I  like 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  the  better.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough,  seeing  it  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written 
to  you.  Good-by.  MABEL  C. 


WESTOS,  OHIO. 

I  will  be  fifteen  the  15th  of  October.  I  am  glad 
that  it  is  not  two  times  fifteen,  because  I  am  not 
ready  to  see  that  age  yet.  I  do  not  go  to  school 
now,  on  account  of  being  sick.  Was  taken  ill  in 
June,  and  have  not  been  well  since.  My  papa 
keeps  a  boot  and  shoe  store,  and  also  a  farm.  He 
works  on  the  farm  most  of  the  time,  and  keeps  a 
hired  man  in  the  store.  We  all  like  him  real  well. 
1  have  a  little  dog,  Trip.  He  can  sit  up  and  stand 
up  on  his  hind-feet,  and  wants  to  talk,  he  does  try 
so  hard.  MINNIE  A. 


CL'LLEOKA,  TKS  -.       i] 

As  I  take  this  nice  paper  I  will  write  you  a  lit- 
tle letter.  I  am  going  to  school,  and  several  of 
the  girls  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  1  am 
always  glad  to  get  a  new  number.  I  have  five 
dolls,  and  I  think  they  are  so  nice  to  play  with. 
1  play  with  them  in  vacation  very  often,  but 
when  my  school  commences  I  have  to  put  them 
up;  I  don't  have  any  time.  I  put  them  away 
when  I  start  to  school.  I  have  five  studies.  I 
like  my  teacher  very  much.  She  is  very  good  to 
us.  I  will  close,  hoping  my  letter  will  be  printed. 
Good-by,  dear  Postmistress.  PEARL  W. 

I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  a  Little  Housekeeper's 
Club  in  your  school,  Pearl. 


SPRING  CITV,  HC.MBOLDT  COUNTY,  NEVADA. 

As  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Spring  City, 
I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers and  a  sister  older  than  I  am.  I  have  a 
great  many  pets.  I  live  six  miles  from  Paradise 
and  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Spring  City.  My 
papa  is  superintendent  of  the  Paradise  Valley 
Mining  Company.  We  live  at  the  mill.  The 
mine  is  at  Spring  City.  It  is  vacation  now,  but 
school  will  begin  next  Monday.  I  will  be  very 
glad,  as  we  have  had  six  weeks'  vacation.  My 
brother,  my  nephew,  and  I  go  to  Paradise  to 
school.  My  teacher  gave  HAUPEK'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE to  me  as  a  prize,  January,  1884. 

LIZZIE  M.  (aged  14). 


HALE  COUNTY,  ALABAMA. 

I  am  a  boy,  and  will  be  thirteen  my  next  birth- 
day. I  have  one  cow  that  I  bought  with  my  own 
money.  I  want  a  bird  dog  very  badly.  Do  you 
know  where  I  can  get  one?  I  got  my  leg  broke 
three  weeks  ago,  and  can  not  walk  yet  except  on 
crutches.  My  oldest  sister  goes  to  Marion  to 
school.  I  have  a  gun  my  father  gave  me  last 
year.  We  have  been  taking  HAUPEK'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  several  years,  and  like  it  ever  so 
much.  K.  W.  C. 

Can  any  reader  help  this  lad  in  his  search  for  a 
dog? 

PRAIRIE  DU  SAC,  WISCONSIN. 

I  have  six  pets — three  brothers  and  three  sis- 
ters ;  one  is  older  than  I.  and  the  rest  are  younger. 
My  father  is  the  principal  of  a  High  School,  and 
teaches  160  miles  from  here;  he  has  been  teach- 
ing all  the  time  for  twenty-three  years.  We  stay 
on  the  farm  with  mamma,  because  we  like  the 
country  best.  We  have  a  span  of  ponies  named 
Gypsy  and  Topsy,  and  two  cows  named  Blossom 
and  Beauty,  ami  we  have  a  cat.  pure  white,  with 
three  white  kittens  and  one  black-and-white  one. 
We  take  four  papers,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
Youth's  C'or/'pftfiiun,  PiuiKy,  and  Our  Little  Ones;  I 
call  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  mine. 

Your  twelve-year-old  subscriber, 

MYRA  O.  H. 


PEBCADEHO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nearly  twelve  years  old.  I 
have  two  sisters,  both  younger  than  I  am,  and  a 
baby  brother.  All  the  girls  and  boys  tell  about 


their  pets  ;  I  have  ten  cats  and  three  little  chick- 
ens. On  our  ranch  we  have  ten  horses  and  over 
a  hundred  cows.  We  live  by  the  ocean,  where  I 
like  to  play  and  gather  shells.  I  go  to  scl  .....  i, 
where  there  are  four  scholars,  and  study  readmu. 
spelling,  history,  arithmetic,  and  geography  I  In 
'coons  are  destroying  our  corn;  please  tell  me 
how  to  catch  them.  I  saw  a  deer  the  otherda> 
on  the  mountain.  I  am  making  a  quail  trap  large 
enough  to  take  in  twenty  or  thirty  quail,  ami  not 
be  crowded  at  all.  My  sister  takes  .V  \I,-/M/UX, 
but  I  do  not  like  it  as  welt  as  I  do  YOFM;  PI.OI-I.K, 
which  I  have  taken  two  years.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  letter  in  print,  if  you  think  it  is  good 
enough.  [^  S. 


The  boys  must  look  to  their  laurels.  This 
week's  Post-office  Box  is  quite  occupied  by  the 
girls.  Will  you  not  let  me  have  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  the  young  gentlemen  before  another 
week  rolls  around?  Favors  are  acknowledged 
from  Hattie  L.,  (Jracc  II.,  William  IV.  F.,  Grace  P. 
F.,  J.  It.  B.,  and  Mabel  P. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  wall,  but  not  in  door. 
My  second  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  pour. 
My  third  is  in  sold,  but  not  in  bought 
My  fourth  is  in  hauled,  and  also  in  brought. 
My  fifth  is  in  iron,  but  not  in  lead. 
My  sixth  is  in  lounge,  but  not  in  bed. 
My  seventh  is  in  gun,  bu;  not  in  shot. 
My  eighth  is  in  kettle,  and  also  in  pot. 
My  ninth  is  in  son,  but  not  in  daughter. 
My  tenth  is  in  wine,  but  not  in  water. 
My  whole  is  a  city  fair  to  see, 

On  the  banks  ot  a  river  bright. 
Can  you  find  out  its  name  and  tell  it  to  me 

Before  early  candle-light  • 

BELLA  HIRSUFIELD. 


No.  2. 

FOUR  EAST  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  consonant.    2.  A  part  of  the  body.    3. 
Heathen.    4.  Hastened.    5.  A  consonant. 

H.  R.  WATSON. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  Something  the  baby  can  do. 
3.  A  color.    4.  Consent.    5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  Skill.    3.  A  small  seed.    4.  A 
metal.    5.  A  letter. 

4.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  To  strike.    3.  Not  wrong.    4. 
An  article.    5.  A  letter.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  3. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  One's  dwelling-house.  2.  Spoken,  not  written. 
3.  Armor.    4.  A  girl's  name. 


No.  4. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1. 1  am  an  article  of  food— behead  me,  and  I  am 
perused.  2. 1  am  a  vessel — behead  me,  and  I  am 
part  of  the  body.  3.  I  am  a  case — behead  me, 
and  I  am  a  field  overgrown  with  shrubs.  4.  I  am 
hurtful — behead  me,  and  I  am  as  much  as  the 
arms  can  hold.  5.  I  am  the  mark  of  a  wound — 
behead  me,  and  I  am  a  railway  carriage. 

FLORENCE  SIMPSON. 


No.  5. 

PIED   CITIES. 

1.  Oshnrctale.  2.  Euimwleak.  3.  Hpemsmi.  4. 
Fdrotahr.  5.  Itaaaln.  6.  Odlnon.  7.  Ispra.  M. 
Humnci.  9.  Hasapin.  H).  Oyma.  II.  Kotoi.  12: 
Egvnea.  13.  Eorrn.  14.  Yanbla. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  250. 
No.  1.— Nicaragua.    The  letter  I.    Ivory. 


No.  2.—  TASTE 
ALTO 


BRAIN 
RAIN 


STY  AIR 

TO  IN 

E  N 

No.  3.—    R  G 

MAT  BET 

MOPED  BONES 

RAPHAEL  GENERAL 

TEASE  TERSE 

DEE  S  A  10 

L  L 
No.  4.— Androscoggin. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from    S.    M.    Feehheimer,   S.  A.   Lo 
Dewey,  Barnett   W.    McLean.  Jean    '•  .  • 
Connor,  Lavinia  C.  Bacon,  Charlie  Davis. 
Douglass,  Allen  Gibson,  T.  c.  D.,  Emilie  Kodgere, 
Asche,  Bertha  Gardiner,  Grace  P.  Ford,  and  \\  ill- 
iam  W.  Ford.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  M  pages  of  < 
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HOME  FROM  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

BY  MRS.  EYTINGE. 

VITE'VE  just  come  home  from  the  sea-shore 
\T     Been  there  since  the  first  of  July—- 
And we've  had  lots  of  fun,  I  can  tell  you, 

My  dear  Kitty  baby  and  I. 
We've  found  the  most  beautiful  pebbles, 

We've  rolled  in  the  jolliest  sand, 
And  I  am  as  brown  as  a  chestnut. 

And  the  baby  is  dreadfully  tauued. 


THE  CHERUBIC  INFANTRY. 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLETT, 
AUTHOR  op  "NEW  GAMES  FOR  PARLOR  AND  LAWN." 

ALONG  diuiug-table  is  placed  across  the  end  of  any  room, 
covered  with  a  large  table-cloth  reaching  to  the  door  in 
front ;  sis  bowls,  with  a  spoon  in  each,  are  arranged  in  a  row, 
and  a  child's  rattle  lies  at  t  lie  right  side  of  each  bowl.  Six  chairs 
are  placed  in  a  line  on  the  floor  behind  the  table,  and  on  these 
tin'  infantry  are  seated.  For  this  company  boys  or  girls  are 
chosen,  those  with  the  roundest  faces  and  largest  arms  being 
preferred.  Each  child  is  dressed  like  a  baby  by  tying  around 
the  shoulders  a  sheet,  through  the  hem  of  which  a  string  is 
run,  and  the  whole  is  kept  in  place  by  a  sash  around  the 
waist.  The  arms  should  be  bare,  and  the  head  covered  with 
a  close  cap  made  of  paper  muslin,  with  a  ruffle  on  the  front 
edge. 

While  the  children  are  taking  their  seats  the  whole  table  is 
concealed  by  a  long  shawl,  which  is  held  by  two  persons.  When 
all  are  ready,  the  shawl  is  dropped,  and  the  infantry  are  discov- 
ered, the  first  one  with  the  chin  resting  on  its  hands,  which 
lie  on  the  table,  the  next  with  its  chin  in  the  right  hand,  the 
elbow  of  the  right  arm  resting  on  the  table.  The  direction  for 
all  movements  must  be  given  in  a  whisper  by  the  child  at  the 
left  of  the  line.  As  all  action  must  be  simultaneous,  these  or- 
ders are  given  twice,  and  the  children  always  wait  for  the  rep- 
etition before  obeying  them.  The  following  suggestions  are 
given  for  a  single  concert: 

All  sit  up  and  sing  a  chorus,  at  the  end  of  which  they  all 
eat  imaginary  bread  and  milk,  keeping  exact  time  to  the  for- 
mer tune  with  their  spoons  in  the  bowls.  All  sing  another 
song,  and  keep  time  with  their  rattles,  and  then  all  drop  asleep, 
each  one  resting  his  head  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  next,  ex- 
cepting the  last,  who  rests  his  head  on  his  own  right  shoulder. 
All  wake,  rub  their  eyes,  yawn,  and  sing,  performing  each  ac- 
tion in  unison.  All  join  in  a  crying  chorus,  and  then  in  a 
laughing  one,  and  finish  the  concert  with  a  good-night  song. 
Any  songs  or  choruses  which  the  children  have  learned  at 
school  can  be  introduced  here.  A  very  funny  oue  will  be  found 
by  singing  the  well-known  words  of 

"  Mary  had  a  little  Iamb  ;  its  fleece  was  white  as  snow," 
to  the  tune  of  "The  Battle-cry  of  Freedom,"  and  introducing 
the  usual  chorus,  "  Shouting  the  battle-cry,"  etc.,  immediately 
after  each  line  of  the  length  given  above,  until  all  the  words 
of  the  poem  have  been  thus  used.  For  the  crying  chorus  that 
of  the  song  "Villikins  and  his  Dinah"  will  answer  to  these 
words : 

"  Oh,  cry,  little  babies,  oh.  join  in  the  bawl; 
At  the  top  of  your  voices  unite  in  the  squall. 
Cry,  cry.  little  babies,  with  all  of  your  aright, 
In  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  stillness  of  night." 

While  the  children  are  going  to  sleep  any  of  the  well-known 
lullaby  songs  can  be  used;  and  when  they  wake,  they  may  use 
these  words,  or  any  others,  to  the  tune  of  "  Bo-peep"  : 
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•DAISY    SPRANG    TO    HER    FEET   AND    CLAPPED    HER    HANDS." 


DAISY  LOVELL'S  CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

BY  JULIA  K.  HILDRETH. 

AMMA,"  said  Daisy  Lovell,  "may  I  have  the  box  of 
water-colors  ?    Please  don't  ask  what  I  am  going  to 
paint,"  she  added,  quickly. 


"You  may  have  them,  Daisy,"  answered  her  moih-r. 
with  a  smile ;  "  and  although  I  am  very  curiou 
ask  a  single  question." 

It  was  Christmas-eve.     The  room  Daisy  and  , 
occupied  was  long  and  low,  with  great  oak  beams  across 
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the  ceiling-.  The  windows  had  deep  sills,  and  there  were 
cupboards  built  in  the  corners.  Everything  in  the  room 
\vu-~  old  and  almost  worn  out.  but  very  neat. 

""Where  are  you  going,  mamma  ?''  asked  Daisy,  in  some 
surprise,  as  her  mother  threw  on  her  cloak. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  village  to  buy  a  few  things,"  replied 
her  mother.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  King;  have  some  business 
there  to-night,  and  have  offered  to  take  me.  I  shall  be 
away  a  long;  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  hours.  You  will 
not  be  afraid  .'" 

"  Oh  no,  I  shall  not,  mamma." 

"I  wish  there  were  some  children  living  near!"  said 
Mrs.  Lovell,  looking  at  Daisy  thoughtfully. 

"So  do  I,  mamma, "replied  Daisy.  "Then  I  could  have 
a  Christinas  party,  couldn't  I  ?" 

Mrs.  Lovell  passed  her  hand  over  Daisy's  hair  gently 
without  speaking. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Daisy,  suddenly,  "I  saw  Mr.  Ash- 
leigh's  sleigh  go  by  just  before  dark.  It  had  four  gray 
II.TM.-S  harnessed  to  it,  and  each  horse  had  a  plume  of  red 
and  yellow  on  a  silver  thing  over  its  head.  How  lovely 
they  looked!  The  silver  bells  around  their  necks  jingled 
when  they  tossed  their  heads,  and  the  plumes  waved  back- 
ward. The  sleigh  is  large  enough  to  hold  ten  or  twelve 
people,  but  there  was  no  one  in  it  but  old  Mr.  Ashleigh, 
bundled  up  in  the  big  white  fur  robes.  I  was  crossing  the 
bridge  when  they  came  past,  and  I  watched  them  go  up 
the  steep  hill  on  the  other  side.  Where  do  you  think 
they  were  going,  mamma?" 

"I  think  he  must  have  been  going  to  Plattsburg  to 
meet  the  train,"  replied  her  mother;  "for  every  Christmas- 
e\v  Mr.  Ashleigh's  children  come  from  all  directions  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  him." 

"  Why  don't  they  live  at  home  with  their  father  and 
mother?"  asked  Daisy. 

"  I  suppose  there  are  too  many  of  them  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Lovell,  with  a  smile. 

"Did  you  ever  have  any  brothers  or  sisters,  mamma  ?" 
asked  Daisy. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  moving  nearer  to  the 
Jiiv.  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand  sadly. 

Daisy  moved  closer  to  her  mother's  side,  and  began  pat- 
tin.tr  her  cheek  gently. 

"Mamma,"  said  she,  softly,  "what  are  you  thinking 
about  ?  You  look  so  very,  very  sorry." 

"  I  was  thinking  about  my  brother  Alfred,"  replied  her 
mother.  "He  was  fifteen  years  older  than  I,  but  we  loved 
each  other  dearly,  and  he  was  my  constant  companion 
until  one  day  a  friend  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Australia. 
It  was  Christmas-eve,  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  left  home. 
The  wind  blew  and  howled  about  the  house,  exactly  as  it 
does  to-night.  He  was  sitting  in  this  very-chair.  I  re- 
member how  I  sobbed  and  cried,  and  coaxed  him  not  to  go. 
He  cried  too,  poor  fellow,  as  he  took  me  on  his  knee  and 
kissed  me.  'A  year  will  soon  pass,  Annie,'  he  whispered. 
'  I  will  come  back  on  Christmas-eve;  watch  for  me.'  " 

"  Well,  mamma  ?"  asked  Daisy  as  her  mother  paused. 

"I  watched  for  him,  dear,  not  only  the  next  year,  but 
many  more.  He  never  came  back." 

' '  Was  that  before  grandpapa  died  ?"  asked  Daisy,  softly. 

"Yes,  dear."  said  Mrs.  Lovell.  "My  father  and  mother 
died  two  years  after,  and  I  went  with  my  aunt  to  England, 
where  I  was  married." 

"Then,  when  papa  died,  did  you  come  back  to  your  old 
home  because  you  loved  it  so  ?"  said  Daisy. 

"  Yes,  dear, "  replied  her  mother. 

"Did  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Ashleigh  live  here  when  you 
were  a  little  girl  ?"  asked  Daisy. 

"Mr.  King  did,"  said  her  mother;  "but  Mr.  Ashleigh's 
house  was  built  only  five  years  ago." 

"Here  is  the  wagon,  mamma,"  cried  Daisy,  running  to 
open  the  door.  But  the  wind  tore  it  from  her  hand  and 
dashed  it  against  the  wall. 


"Almost  blown  away,  Daisy?"  said  a  man's  voice  in 
the  darkness.  "Is  your  mother  ready,  dear  '." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovell,  hurrying  to  the  door;  "but 
I  had  no  idea  we  should  have  such  weather  as  this." 

"It  is  rather  sudden,"  replied  Mr.  King;  "the  wind 
rose  after  sundown.  About  an  hour  ago  the  big  elm  at 
the  back  of  my  house  was  uprooted.  We  have  not  had 
such  a  gale  for  years." 

"Good-by,  Daisy, "said  her  mother. 

The  little  girl  kissed  her  fondly.  Then  she  returned  to 
the  warm  room,  and  stood  for  several  minutes  thinking 
over  the  story  of  her  mother's  lost  brother.  Finally,  lift- 
ing up  the  pillow  of  a  lounge,  she  took  out  a  small  box 
which  was  concealed  there. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  said  Daisy  to  herself, 
"  that  I  ever  remember  being  glad  to  be  alone;  but  now 
I  can  finish  mamma's  present  without  hiding  it  every 
moment." 

She  drew  her  chair  up  to  the  table,  and  opening  the  box, 
took  from  it  a  small  but  very  neatly  made  needle  book. 
It  was  intended  for  a  Christmas  gift  to  her  mother,  and 
had  cost  Daisy  many  hours  of  hard  work  before  it  was 
completed. 

"Now, "said  Daisy,  examining  it  carefully,  "I have  no- 
thing to  do  but  stitch  this  cover  and  sew  011  the  ribbon. 
After  that  I  will  print  mamma's  name  on  a  card,  so  that 
she  will  know  it  is  for  her." 

The  ribbon  was  soon  arranged  to  suit  her,  and  now 
came  the  most  difficult  part  of  her  work. 

Daisy  wanted  to  paint  the  name  in  different  colors,  so 
as  to  make  it  look  bright  and  showy.  Card  after  card 
she  tore  up  and  threw  away.  The  letters  would  not 
come  straight.  She  was  quite  warm  and  tired  with  her 
efforts,  when  she  discovered  that  the  card  in  her  hand 
was  the  last. 

"This  will  have  to  do,  then, "said  she,  with  a  sigh.  "I 
think  mamma  can  read  it.  although  the  letters  are  all  dif- 
ferent sizes." 

Daisy  was  just  wondering  whether  a  border  of  red 
around  the  card  might  not  improve  it,  when  she  heard  a 
strange  sound  outside.  •  It  was  something  like  the  roll  of 
heavy  wheels  or  the  distant  rumbling  of  thunder. 

"Can  that  be  Mr.  King's  wagon  already  .'"  said  Daisy, 
starting  up.  and  hastily  thrusting  the  needle-book  into  the 
box.  With  the  card  still  in  her  hand,  she  ran  to  the  door 
and  peeped  out. 

It  was  very  cold,  and  Daisy  shuddered  as  she  stepped 
out  upon  the  porch  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  road,  but 
there  was  no  wagon  there.  She  was  about  to  turn  back, 
when  the  card  she  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  paint 
dropped  from  her  hand,  and  before  she  could  stoop  to  pick 
it  up,  the  wind  caught  it,  whirled  it  through  the  air,  and 
she  saw  it  whisked  down  the  road  toward  the  river. 

"I  must  catch  it,"  thought  Daisy,  "before  it  is  blown 
into  the  water." 

The  road  was  slippery  and  white  with  hard  snow,  and 
the  card  slid  and  hopped  over  the  glassy  surface  before 
Daisy  as  though  it  were  alive,  and  always  just  as  she 
thought  she  had  it,  the  wind  lifted  it  and  bore  it  away 
from  her  outstretched  hand. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  home  without  it,  after 
all,  but  I  will  try  once  more." 

The  overhanging  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  road  in  this 
place  cast  such  black  shadows  that  Daisy  could  not  see  an 
inch  before  her.  So  she  moved  cautiously  on  until  her 
hand  touched  the  post  to  which  the  rail  of  the  bridge  was 
fastened.  Then  she  gave  a  frightened  scream  and  clung 
wiluly  to  the  post,  for  instead  of  stepping  upon  the  planks 
of  the  bridge,  as  she  had  expected,  her  foot  went  down. 
There  was  nothing  between  her  and  the  madly  rushing 
river. 

For  two  or  three  seconds  she  struggled  hard  to  regain 
her  footing.  At  last  she  succeeded  in  wedging  her  heel 
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firmly  into  the  straggling  roots  of  a  tree  that  projected 
from  between  the  rocks,  then  with  the  aid  of  the  post  she 
drew  herself  once  more  into  safety. 

Slightly  bruised  and  very  much  frightened,  Daisy  sat 
still  for  a  moment  to  recover  her  breath.  What  had  hap- 
pened ?  she  wondered.  The  bridge  was  gone,  and  so  was 
tin-  tall  maple  that  used  to  stand  close  by  it. 

"That  must  have  been  the  noise  I  heard, "  thought 
Daisy.  "I  suppose  the  tree  fell  upon  the  bridge  and 
broke  it.  I  am  so  sorry!  That  was  a  pretty  maple,  and 
used  to  be  the  first  to  turn  red  in  autumn.  I  atn  glad 
mamma  does  not  have  to  come  tins  way." 

As  sbe  scrambled  upon  her  feet  her  hand  touched  some- 
thing soft.  Picking  it  up,  she  found  it  to  be  a  long  tuft 
of  horse-hair  tied  at  one  end. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  she  said  to  herself.  "It  is  one  of 
the  tassels  I  saw  swinging  from  the  silver  rings  over  the 
heads  of  Mr.  Ashleigb's  horses.  It  must  have  dropped 
close  by  me  when  I  saw  them  pass.  I  will  take —  Sud- 
denly Daisy  stood  perfectly  still  and  looked  back  toward 
the  broken  bridge.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  very  fast, 
and  she  turned  Hrst  hot  and  then  cold;  for  all  at  once 
she  remembered  that  Mr.  Ashleigh  would  certainly  return 
by  the  road  that  led  over  the  ruined  bridge. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  thought  Daisy.  "Four  horses, 
too.  Even  if  the  man  saw  the  bridge  was  gone  after  he 
began  to  come  down  that  hill  on  the  other  side,  he  could 
never  stop  them  in  time.  All  Mr.  Ashleigh's  dear  little 
children  will  be  killed  on  Christmas -eve.  Oh!  oh!" 
Daisv  began  to  cry  and  run  as  swiftly  as  she  could  toward 
home,  for  she  felt  if  her  mother  had  returned  she  could 
help  her  save  them. 

It  was  in  reality  but  a  short  distance  to  her  home,  but 
Daisy  felt  as  if  she  should  never  reach  it.  She  entered  the 
room  breathlessly;  it  was  empty.  Looking  at  the  clock, 
she  found  that  it  was  half  past  nine,  and  her  mother  had 
said  the  party  could  not  arrive  before  ten. 

"Only  half  an  hour,"  thought  Daisy.  "What  shall  I 
do  ?  There  is  no  time  to  find  any  one  to  help  me." 

Plan  after  plan  flew  through  her  mind,  but  none  of 
them  was  of  any  use.  At  last  she  concluded  to  build  a 
fire  directly  before  the  broken  bridge. 

Daisy  found  her  little  sled,  and  placing  a  large  basket 
upon  it,  heaped  it  full  of  dry  chips  and  small  logs  of  wood. 
While  she  was  busy  she  kept  wondering  anxiously  if  they 
would  understand  what  the  fire'  meant,  and  see  it  in  time. 

As  Daisy  went  back  to  the  room  for  some  matches,  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  paints  she  had  been  using. 

"There!  now  I  know  what  I  will  do!"  cried  she  aloud, 
snatching  up  a  long  thin  white  curtain  that  hung  by  the 
fire  to  air.  She  spread  it  out  upon  the  smooth  oak  floor, 
and  fastened  it  down  securely  with  a  number  of  pins  from 
the  big  cushion  on  the  table.  Then  selecting  the  largest 
piece  of  paint,  which  was  a  cake  of  India-ink,  she  dipped 
it  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  with  trembling,  hurried  lin- 
gers printed  these  words  upon  the  curtain : 

DANGER! 
THE  BRIDGE  IS  BROKEN'. 

Daisy  drew  each  letter  more  than  two  inches  broad,  and 
full  as  long  as  her  arm.  and  she  made  them  very  black  in- 
deed by  passing  the  paint  over  the  letters  a  great  number 
of  times. 

Looking  at  the  clock,  she  found  it  wanted  only  ten  min- 
utes to  ten.  So  she  pulled  up  the  curtain,  and  threw  it 
over  her  basket  of  wood  that  stood  near  the  door;  then 
tugging  her  sled  after  her,  she  ran  toward  the  river. 

When  she  reached  the  broken  bridge  the  wind  was 
lower,  but  the  water  roared  as  loudly  as  ever.  Without 
wasting  a  minute,  Daisy  heaped  the  chips  together  on  a 
large  flat  stone  close  to  the  bank,  and  applied  a  match  to 
them.  Presently  a  slender  flame  bin-stout.  She  then  piled 
on  some  small  logs  of  wood,  and  soon  a  bright  fire  was 


leaping  and  crackling,  making  every  thing  around  as  bright 
as  day.  The  posts  which  used  to  support  the  hand  rail  of 
the  bridge  were  still  standing.  They  were  directly  before 
the  fire.  So  Daisy  stretched  her  curtain  between  them. 
and  pinned  it  firmly  around  them  with  the  pins  that  still 
clung  to  it. 

The  fire  shining  through  the  thin  muslin  made  it  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  the  great  crooked  black  letters 
stood  out  with  wonderful  distinctness.  The  lire  also  lit 
up  the  foaming  water  and  the  jagged  rocks  all  around, 
and  threw  streams  of  light  on  the  pieces  of  broken  bridge 
still  clinging  to  the  opposite  bank  and  down  the  road  from 
which  the  sleigh  must  come. 

Daisy  stood  near  the  fire,  watching  that  no  spark  reach- 
ed her  signal,  glancing  now  and  then  anxiously  toward 
the  road. 

Presently  she  began  to  tremble,  for  she  heard  above 
the  noise  of  the  rushing  water  a  shout  and  the  clatter 
of  horses'  hoofs.  Then  far  off  up  the  steep  road  Daisy 
saw,  coming  swiftly  as  the  wind,  the  four  gray  horses  and 
a  loaded  sleigh. 

The  silver  bells  and  the  silver-mounted  harness  flashed 
in  the  fire-light.  The  driver  was  standing  up.  tugging  at 
the  reins  with  bath  hands,  and  from  all  sides  of  the  sleigh 
protruded  frightened  white  faces. 

"It  is  too  late!"  cried  Daisy,  as  she  saw  the  leading 
horses,  with  their  feet  planted  against  the  steep  slippery 
ground,  slide  down  toward  the  broken  bridge. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  sank  down 
near  the  fire.  She  knew  she  could  not  bear  to  see  all  the 
dear  little  children  dashed  into  the  black  water. 

But  instead  of  hearing  screams  of  fright  and  horror. 
Daisy  heard  a  man's  voice  shouting,  "Hallo!  hallo:  who 
is  that  on  the  other  side  2" 

Peeping  through  her  fingers,  she  saw  that  two  gentle- 
men were  holding  the  horses'  heads,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  sleigh  were  standing  up,  looking  toward  her. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  shouted  the  same  voice  again. 

Daisy  sprang  to  her  feet  and  clapped  her  hands. 

After  all,  they  were  safe.  But  she  could  see  no  children  ; 
the  sleigh  was  filled  with  grown  people. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  little  girl !"  cried  the  other  gentleman,  in 
astonishment. 

Then  he  pointed  to  the  letters  on  the  curtain,  and  shout 
ed,  "Who  did  that?" 

Daisy  motioned  to  herself,  and  grew  very  red.  for  she 
felt  ashamed  of  the  great  uneven  words. 

"  Are  you  alone?"  cried  he. 

Daisy  nodded,  and  although  she  knew  her  voice  could 
not  be  heard,  said,  "  I  must  go  home  now  :  mamma  will  be 
frightened  about  me." 

As  she  turned  away,  the  driver  called  out,  "  Is  that 
Daisy  Lovell  ?" 

Daisy  nodded  her  head  again  and  then  ran  off,  for  all 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  up  her  name,  and  cried, 
"Thank  you,  Daisy — dear  little  Daisy  Lovell, "and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  and  hats  to  her. 

"Such  a  fuss !"  said  Daisy  to  herself,  as  she  dragged  her 
sled  home.  "Any  one  could  have  done  what  I  did." 

As  Daisy  stepped  upon  the  porch,  her  mother  opened 
the  door,  looking  very  much  alarmed. 

"  Here  I  am,  mamma!"  cried  Daisy. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  child?"  asked  her  mo- 
ther. 

"I  am  afraid,  mamma,  you  will  think  I  have  been  in 
mischief,"  replied  Daisy;  "for  I  have  spoiled  your  • 
window-curtain,  and   left   the   big  basket  down    by   the 
river." 

"  Come  in  at  once  and  tell  me  what  you  mean,  Dui 
said  her  mother.     "  Your  hands  are  as  cold  as  ice,  and  you 
are  trembling  all  over." 

"That  is  because  I  am  so  tired,  mamma,"  replied  Dai.vy. 

Her  mother  closed  the  door,  and  sitting  down  in  the 
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"CAN    I    COME   DOWN,  MAMMA?    I'LL    BE    DOOD." 

rocking-chair  before  the  fire,  lifted  Daisy  upon  her  lap, 
and  said,  "Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  dear." 

Then  Daisy  related  her  evening's  adventure.  She  had 
scarcely  finished  when  they  heard  the  jingling  of  sleigh- 
bells  in  the  road,  and  in  a  moment  more  a  loud  knock 
sounded  on  the  hall  door. 

D;iisy  followed  her  mother  as  she  opened  it.  Old  Mr. 
Ashleigh  stood  on  the  step,  and  behind  him  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  Has  Daisy  returned  home  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Ashleigh. 

"Yes,  she  is  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovell,  leading  Daisy 
forward. 

In  a  moment  she  was  surrounded  by  what  seemed  to 
her  a  large  crowd  of  people,  and  kissed  and  caressed  by  all 
of  them  at  once. 

Daisy  looked  in  vain  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  there 
was  none.  Soon  she  began  to  understand  that  these 
grown-up  people  were  Mr.  Ashleigh's  children,  and  felt 
very  much  disappointed.  Presently  she  heard  Mr.  Ash- 
leigh invite  her  mother  to  their  Christmas  dinner.  "We 
will  try  to  make  it  pleasant  for  Daisy,"  said  he,  "  although 
there  will  be  no  other  little  ones.  The  weather  was  so  se- 
vere that  my  grandchildren  remained  at  home." 

While  he  was  speaking,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  the  one 
that  had  spoken  to  Daisy  across  the  river,  made  his  way 
silently  through  the  group  in  the  hall,  and  going  into  the 
front  room,  looked  around  sadly.  Then  Daisy,  who  had 
been  watching  him,  saw  him  seat  himself  in  her  mother's 
rocking-chair,  and  cover  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  She 
thought  he  must  be  very  cold.  But  she  forgot  all  about 
him  when  Mr.  Ashleigh  and  the  others  began  to  bid  her 
and  her  mother  good-by. 

"Mamma!  mamma!"  cried  Daisy  as  the  sleigh  drove 
off,  "Mr.  Ashleigh  has  forgotten  one  of  his  children." 


Mrs.  Lovell  hurried  into  the  room. 

The  gentleman  still  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
fire. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Lovell,  "but  the  sleigh  has 
gone  without  you." 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  gentleman,  starting 
up  quickly.  "I  will  walk.  I  am  not  one  of  Mr.  Ash- 
leigh's family.  I  met  him  at  the  station,  and  when  he  un- 
derstood that  I  wished  to  reach  Mr.  King's  house  to-night, 
he  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  sleigh." 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
Mr.  King's  house,  it  is  so  very  dark." 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  stranger.  "I  lived  here  years 
ago,  and  nothing  seems  changed."  He  looked  around  the 
room  slowly  as  he  spoke,  first  at  the  tall  clock,  and  then 
at  the  other  furniture,  until  his  eyes  rested  on  the  chair 
near  the  fire. 

Daisy  felt  her  mother's  hand  tremble  in  hers,  and  look- 
ing up  into  her  face,  saw  that  she  was  very  white,  and 
that  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stranger's  face. 

Presently  she  heard  her  whisper,  "Alfred!  Alfred!  is  it 
really  you  ?" 

"Who  called  my  name  ?"  cried  the  gentleman,  starting, 
and  looking  intently  at  Daisy's  mother. 

"Don't  you  remember  your  sister  Annie?"  cried  Mrs. 
Lovell,  springing  forward. 

"Annie!  Annie!  have  I  found  you  again?"  cried  he, 
clasping  his  sister  in  his  arms. 

Daisy  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  cried,  she  did  not  know 
what  for;  but  it  was  not  long  before  she  found  herself 
seated  on  her  new-found  uncle's  knee. 

"I  should  never  have  seen  you  again,  Annie,  but  for 
this  little  darling,"  said  he,  kissing  Daisy  again. 

"You  promised  mamma  that  you  would  come  home  on 
Christmas-eve,  didn't  you  ?"  said  Daisy,  looking  at  her 
mother's  happy  face,  and  then  at  her  uncle,  whom  she  felt 
sure  she  should  soon  love  dearly. 

"And  I  kept  the  promise,  thanks  to  you,  dear,"  re- 
plied he. 

They  sat  together  talking  until  it  was  almost  morning. 
And  he  told  them  how  he  had  fallen  ill  just  as  he  was 
about  to  return  from  Australia,  how  he  had  just  recovered 
when  news  came  that  his  parents  and  only  sister  were 
dead,  and  so  staid  on  working  hard  and  trying  to  forget 
his  sorrow  until  long  years  passed  and  he  became  a  rich 
man.  Then  suddenly  a  great  longing  to  see  his  old  home 
came  over  him,  so  he  determined  to  visit  his  native  land 
once  more. 

"It  seems  almost  too  strange  to  be  true,"  said  he. 
came  here  expecting  to  find  all  I  loved  dead,  and  first  I  am 
saved  from  a  terrible  deatli  by  my  own  little  niece,  and 
then  I  find  you,  Annie,  waiting  for  me  in  the  very  room  I 
left  you  in  twenty  years  ago." 

When  Daisy  went  to  bed  that  night  she  thought  over 
all  that  had  happened  in  a  few  hours,  and  wondered  if  any 
one  in  the  world  had  ever  such  a  strange  Christmas-eve. 

The  next  morning  Daisy  presented  her  mother  with  the 
needle -book,  which  was  very  much  admired.  In  the 
evening.  D,aisy,  her  mother,  and  her  uncle  wett  to  Mr. 
Ashleigh's  dinner  party,  and  although  she  was  the  only 
child  there,  Daisy  enjoyed  herself  greatly.  As  they  were 
about  to  return  home  every  one  presented  her  with  a  gift 
in  remembrance  of  her  timely  aid. 

Now  every  Christmas-eve  Mr.  Ashleigh  gives  a  party  in 
remembrance  of  the  rescue  at  the  broken  bridge,  and  Daisy 
is  the  most  honored  guest. 

Since  the  day  of  his  return  Daisy's  new-found  uncle  has 
resided  in  his  old  home.  The  house  is  very  little  changed, 
but  the  grounds  have  been  extended  until  they  take  in 
that  part  of  the  river  where  the  bridge  fell  in,  and  are  now 
so  improved  and  beautified  that  they  resemble  a  wonder- 
ful park. 
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WAKULLA. 

BY    KIUK    M  UN*  ROE. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
"THE  ELMER  MILL  AND  FERRY  COMPANY." 

MR.  ELMER  made  careful  inquiries  concerning  the  mill 
about  which  Mark  had  told  him,  and  found  that  it 
was  the  only  one  within  twenty  miles  of  Wakulla.  He 
was  told  that  it  used  to  do  a  flourishing  business  before  the 
bridge  was  carried  away,  and  things  in  that  part  of  the 
country  went  to  ruin  generally.  Both  Mr.  Bevil  and  Mr. 
( ';n  tor  thought  that  if  there  was  any  way  of  getting  over 
to  it,  tin-  mill  could  be  made  to  pay,  and  were  much  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  having  it  put  in  running  order  again. 

Mr.  March  having  been  a  mill-owner,  and  thoroughly 
understanding  machinery,  visited  the  one  in  question  with 
Mr.  Elmer,  and  together  they  inspected  it  carefully.  They 
found  that  it  contained  old-fashioned  hut  good  machinery 
for  grinding  corn  and  ginning  cotton,  but  none  for  sawing 
lumber.  Only  about  thirty  feet  of  the  dam  had  been  car- 
ried away,  and  it  could  be  repaired  at  a  moderate  expense. 
Mr.  March  said  that  hy  raising  the  whole  dam  a  few  feet 
the  water-power  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  would  be 
sufficient  to  run  a  saw  in  addition  to  the  machinery  al- 
ready on  hand.  He  also  said  that  he  knew  of  an  aban- 
doned saw-mill  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  the  machinery  of 
which  was  still  in  a  fair  condition,  and  could  be  bought 
for  a  trifle. 

The  result  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  was  that  Mr.  El- 
mer decided  the  investment  to  be  a  good  one,  and  at  once 
took  the  necessary  steps  toward  purchasing  the  property. 


This  decision  pleased  Mark  and  Jan  greatly,  and  they  be- 
gan to  think  that  they  were  men  of  fine  business  ability. 
or,  as  Mark  said,  were  "possessed  of  long  heads." 

That  evening  a  meeting  of  the  "dusty  millers,''  as  Ruth 
called  them,  was  held  in  the  ''  Go  Bang"  sitting-room. 

Mr.  Elmer  addressed  the  meeting,  and  proposed  that 
they  form  a  mill  company  with  a  capital  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  that  the  stock  be  valued  at  one  hundred 
dollars  a  share. 

This  proposition  met  with  general  approval,  though 
Mark  whispered  to  Ruth  that  he  didn't  see  how  father  was 
going  to  make  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  capital  out  of 
five  hundred  unless  he  watered  the  stock. 

"  No w, "  sa i d  Mr.  El mer,  after  the  formation  of  a  compa  1 1  y 
was  agreed  upon,  "  what  shall  the  association  be  called  :" 

Many  names  were  suggested,  among  them  that  of  "The 
Great  Southern  Mill  Company, "by  Mark,  who  also  pro- 
posed "The  Florida  and  Wakulla  Milling  Association." 
Finally  Mr.  March  proposed  "The  Elmer  Mill  Company," 
and  after  some  discussion  this  name  was  adopted. 

Meantime  Mr.  Elmer  had  prepared  a  sheet  of  paper  wh  icli 
he  handed  round  for  signatures,  and  when  it  was  returned 
to  him  it  read  as  follows : 

THE  ELMER  MILL  COMPAXV. 

WAKUI.I.A,  FLORIDA.  January  10, 188-. 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  into  thy  capital  stock  of 
The  Elmer  Mill  Company,  upon  demand  of  its  Treasurer,  the  sums  placed 
opposite  their  respective  names : 

Mark  Elmer *?'»> 

Ellen  R.Elmer 'J"» 

Mark  Elmer,  Jim K'i> 

Ruth  Elmer 100 

Harold  March 

Jan  Janseu 100 


, 


., 

jf\'  '   -^^-^^f! 


• 


ARMED    WITH    LONG   POLES.  THEY    PUSHED    OFF." 
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After  these  signatures  had  been  obtained,  Mr.  March  said 
that  he  had  a  proposition  to  lay  before  the  company.  It 
was  that  lie  should  superintend  the  setting  up  of  the  mill 
machinery  and  its  running  for  one  year,  for  which  serv- 
ice he  should  receive  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars.  He 
also  said  that  if  the  company  saw  fit  to  accept  this  offer 
he  would  at  once  subscribe  the  one  hundred  dollars  salary 
to  its  capital  stock  in  addition  to  the  sum  already  set  op- 
posite his  name. 

This  proposition,  being  put  to  vote  by  the  chairman, 
was  unanimously  accepted,  and  the  amount  opposite  Mr. 
March's  name  on  the  subscription  list  was  changed  from 
one  hundred  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

Then  Mr.  Elmer  said  that  he  wished  to  lay  some  propo- 
sitions before  the  company.  One  of  them  was  that  if  they 
would  accept  of  the  ferry  franchise  he  had  recently  obtain- 
ed, he  would  present  it  as  a  free  gift.  He  also  wished  to 
propose  to  Mr.  March  and  Master  Frank  March  that  they 
should  build  the  ferry-boat,  for  which  he  would  furnish 
the  material.  To  the  company  he  further  proposed  that 
if  Mr.  Frank  March  would  agree  for  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  run  the  ferry-boat  for  one  year  from  the 
time  it  was  launched,  his  name  should  at  once  be  placed 
upon  the  subscription  list,  and  he  be  credited  with  one 
share  of  stock. 

All  of  these  propositions  having  been  accepted,  the  name 
of  Frank  March  was  added  to  the  list,  and  the  books  were 
declared  closed. 

Mr.  Elmer  said  that  the  next  business  in  order  was  the 
election  of  officers,  and  he  called  for  nominations. 

Mrs.  Elmer  caused  Mark  to  blush  furiously  by  speak- 
ing of  him  in  most  flattering  terms  as  originator  of  the 
scheme,  and  nominating  him  as  President  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  list  of  officers  as  finally  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  meeting  was  as  follows: 

President Mark  Elmer,  Jun. 

Vice- President  and  General  Manager Mark  Elmer,  Sen. 

Treasurer Ellen  R.  Elmer. 

Secretary Ruth  Elmer. 

Superintendent  of  Mills Haruld  March. 

Superintendent  of  Ferries Frank  March. 

And  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  consist  of  Jail  Jansen,  Esq., 
and  the  officers  of  the  company  ex-officio. 

This  ticket  being  voted  upon  as  a  whole  and  unani- 
mously elected,  Mr.  Elmer  resigned  his  chair  to  the  new- 
ly made  President,  who  gravely  asked  if  there  was  any 
further  business  before  the  meeting. 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  March,  "I  wish  to  move  that 
the  name  Elmer  Mill  Company,  which  we  recently  adopt- 
ed, be  changed  so  as  to  read,  '  Elmer  Mill  and  Ferry  Com- 
pany.'" 

"All  right,"said  the  President;   "you  may  move  it." 

"  I  second  the  motion,"  said  Mr.  Elmer,  laughing,  "and 
call  for  the  question." 

"Nobody's  asked  any, "said  Mark,  looking  rather  be- 
wildered. 

"  I  mean,  Mr.  President,  that  I  call  upon  you  to  lay  the 
motion  just  made  by  our  distinguished  Superintendent  of 
Mills,  and  seconded  by  myself,  before  the  meeting,  that 
they  may  take  action  upon  it." 

"Oh,"  said  Mark;  and  remembering  how  his  father 
had  done  it,  he  put  the  motion  very  properly,  announced 
that  the  yeas  had  it,  and  that  the  name  of  the  company 
was  accordingly  changed. 

Then  the  President  made  an  address,  in  which  he  said: 
That,  after  a  most  careful  examination  into  the  affairs  of 
The  Elmer  Mill  and  Ferry  Company,  he  was  able  to  report 
most  favorably  as  to  its  present  condition.  He  found 
that  they  owned  valuable  mill  buildings  and  machinery, 
and  had  contracted  for  a  ferry-boat,  which  was  to  be  built 
immediately,  and  which  had  been  paid  for  in  advance. 
He  also  found  that  the  two  salaried  officers  of  the  company, 


the  Superintendent  of  Mills  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Ferries,  had  been  paid  one  year's  salary  in  advance. 

In  spite  of  these  outlays,  he  was  informed  by  the  Trea- 
surer that  a  cash  balance  of  three  hundred  dollars  remain- 
ed, and  he  congratulated  the  stockholders  of  the  company 
upon  its  healthy  and  flourishing  condition. 

This  address  was  received  with  prolonged  applause. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  it  was  decided  that  the 
election  of  officers  should  be  held  annually,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  should  meet  once  a  month. 

A  meeting  of  this  board  was  held  immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  stockholders,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  was  instructed  to  purchase  saw-mill  ma- 
chinery, and  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  the  dam  at 
once. 

"Well,  Ruth,"  said  Mark,  after  all  this  business  had 
been  transacted,  "now  we  are  property  owners  sure 
enough;  that  newspaper  was  about  right,  after  all." 

After  the  others  had  gone  to  bed  Mr.  Elmer  and  Mr. 
March  talked  for  some  time  together,  and  this  conversa- 
tion resulted  in  the  latter  agreeing  to  move  to  Wakulla, 
and  build  a  small  house  for  himself  and  Frank  on  Mr. 
Elmer's  land.  He  told  Mr.  Elmer  that  meeting  him  and 
his  family  had  given  him  new  ideas  of  life,  and  aroused  a 
desire  for  better  things  both  for  himself  and  his  son. 

The  Sunday-school  was  well  attended  the  next  Sunday; 
and  as  Mr.  Elmer  had  brought  a  package  of  song-hooka 
with  him  from  Tallahassee,  the  scholars  learned  to  sing 
several  of  the  songs,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  them  very 
much. 

Monday  was  a  rainy  day,  but  as  a  rough  shed  had  been 
built  to  serve  as  a  workshop,  the  ferry-boat  was  begun. 
On  it  Mr.  March  laid  out  enough  work  to  keep  all 
hands  busy  except  Frank,  who  was  still  confined  to  the 
house. 

The  rain  fell  steadily  all  that  week,  until  the  Elmers  no 
longer  wondered  that  bridges  and  dams  were  swept  away 
in  that  country,  and  Mark  said  that  if  it  did  not  stop 
soon  they  would  have  to  build  an  ark  instead  of  a  ferry- 
boat. 

As  a  result  of  the  rainy  week,  the  boat  was  finished,  the 
seams  were  caulked  and  pitched  by  Saturday  night,  and  it 
was  all  ready  to  be  launched  on  Monday. 

By  that  time  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  weather  was 
again  warm  and  beautiful. 

On  Monday  morning  Frank  March  left  the  house  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  been  carried  into  it,  and  was  in- 
vited to  take  a  seat  in  the  new  boat.  The  mules  were  then 
hitched  to  it,  and  it  was  dragged  in  triumph  to  the  edge  of 
the  river.  It  was  followed  by  the  whole  family,  including 
Aunt  Chloe  and  Bruce,  who  had  shown  great  delight  at 
meeting  his  old  master,  Mr.  March,  and  appeared  to  be 
ready  to  make  up  and  be  friends  again  with  Frank,  who 
had  treated  him  so  cruelly. 

At  the  water's  edge  the  mules  were  unhitched,  a  long 
rope  was  attached  to  one  end  of  the  boat,  stout  shoulders 
were  placed  under  the  pry  poles,  and  with  a  "Heave  'o! 
and  another,  and  still  another,"  it  was  finally  slid  into 
the  water  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  assembled  spectators. 
These  cheers  were  answered  from  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, where  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Wakulla  had  as- 
sembled to  see  the  launch. 

Mark  and  Frank  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  boat  across  the  river  on  a  trial  trip  that  Mr.  Elmer  said 
they  might.  Armed  with  long  poles,  they  pushed  off,  but 
in  a  moment  were  swept  down  stream  by  the  strong  cur- 
rent in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  and  much  to  the  dismay  of 
Mrs.  Elmer,  who  feared  they  were  in  danger. 

"  Don't  be  alarried,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband ;  ''  they 
are  not  in  any  danger  in  that  boat.  It  will  teach  them  a 
good  lesson  on  the  strength  of  currents,  and  they'll  soon 
fetch  up  on  one  bank  or  the  other." 

They  did  "fetch  up"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
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after  a  while,  but  it  was  half  a  mile  down-stream.  When 
they  got  the  boat  made  fast  to  a  tree  both  boys  were  too 
thoroughly  exhausted  to  attempt  to  force  it  back  to  Wa- 
kulla. 

Just  as  they  had  decided  to  leave  the  boat  where  she 
was  and  walk  back  through  the  woods,  they  heard  a  shout 
out  on  the  river,  and  saw  Jan  and  a  colored  man  coining 
toward  them  in  the  skiff. 

The  men  took  the  poles,  and  the  boys,  jumping  into  the 
skiff,  made  it  fast  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  a  tow  line; 
and,  by  keeping  close  to  the  bank,  they  finally  succeeded, 
after  two  hours'  hard  work,  in  getting  back  to  Wakulla. 
They  left  the  boat  on  that  side  of  the  river  for  the  time 
being,  and  all  crossed  in  the  skiff. 

The  rest  of  that  day  was  spent  in  planting  two  stout 
posts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  old  bridge 
abutments,  and  in  stretching  across  the  river,  from  one 
post  to  the  other,  a  wire  cable  that  Mr.  Elmer  had  bought 
for  this  purpose.  A  couple  of  iron  pulley-wheels,  to 
which  strong  ropes  were  attached,  were  placed  on  the  ca- 
ble. Its  ends  were  drawn  taut  by  the  mules,  and  anchored 
firmly  in  the  ground,  about  twenty-five  feet  behind  each 
post. 

The  ropes  of  the  pulley-wheels  were  made  fast  to  the 
bow  and  stern  of  the  boat,  and  the  forward  one  was  drawn 
up  short,  while  the  other  was  left  long  enough  to  allow 
the  boat  to  swing  at  an  angle  to  the  current.  Then  the 
boat  was  shoved  off,  and,  without  any  poling,  was  carried 
by  the  force  of  the  current  steadily  to  the  other  side. 

A  tin  horn  was  attached  by  a  light  chain  to  each  post, 
the  ferry  was  formally  delivered  to  Master  Frank  March, 
and  it  was  declared  open  and  ready  for  business. 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  SPOTTED  WOLF. 
A  BOY'S  ADVENTURE  IX  NORTHERN  RUSSIA. 

"  T  AM  glad  my  work's  done,  for  it  will  be  an  ugly  night,'' 
J_  said  Ivan  (John)  Feodoroff,  laying  down  in  a  corner 
of  his  little  log-hut  the  heavy  wooden  spade  which  he  had 
been  handling  ever  since  morning.  "  Masha  [Mary],  my 
pet,  let  us  have  supper  at  once.  Well,  Vania  [Johnny], 
what  has  Father  Oisip  [Joseph]  been  teaching  you  to- 
day 2" 

''Such  a  pretty  story,  Tyatya  [daddy],"  answered  a  lit- 
tle pale-faced  boy.  "It  was  all  about  Ilia  the  Strong, 
who  lay  sick  ever  so  many  years,  and  then  our  Lord  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  pilgrim  and  cured  him,  and  he  went 
forth  with  his  bow  and  his  great  axe,  and  conquered  the 
'Nightingale  Brigand,'  who  was  wasting  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  became  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  good  Prince 
Vladimir." 

"I  wish  Ilia  were  alive  now,"  said  his  mother,  setting 
on  the  table  a  big  bowl  of  "  kasha"  (buckwheat  porridge) ; 
"he  might  kill  the  'Spotted  Wolf  for  us." 

This  Spotted  Wolf  was  a  beast  of  enormous  size  and 
strength,  which  took  its  name  from  the  ugly  scars  where- 
with disease  or  the  sharp  teeth  of  some  other  wolf  had 
covered  its  whole  body.  Summer  and  winter  it  kept 
prowling  about  and  doing  mischief,  till  its  name  was  the 
terror  of  every  village  for  miles  round. 

"Don't  talk  of  the  wicked  brute, "cried  Feodoroff;  "I 
never  stir  out  after  night-fall  without  thinking  I  hear 
him  patting  along  behind  me,  all  ready  to  spring  at  my 
throat." 

"They  say  there's  a  reward  of  twenty  rubles  [fifteen 
dollars]  offered  for  its  head,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  could  earn  it,"  answered  Feodoroff, 
"for  then  we  needn't  fret  any  more  about  those  ten  rubles 
that  we  want  to  make  up  our  rent.  But  what's  the  use 
of  talking  about  it  ?  Let's  have  our  supper." 

Little  Vania  had  drunk  in  every  word  of  this  conversa- 


tion. Twenty  rubles  (an  enormous  sum  in  his  eyes)  to 
be  gained  by  killing  a  wolf,  which  his  hero,  Ilia  the  Strong, 
would  have  done  with  a  single  blow  I  Oh,  if  he  were  only 
as  strong  as  Ilia! 

The  next  afternoon  Vania  went  into  the  wood  to  gath- 
er mushrooms.  It  was  a  fine  warm  day,  and  by  degrees 
he  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest,  until  at  longih 
he  came  to  a  place  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  It 
was  a  deep  hollow,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  thick  and 
lofty  trees,  while  in  the  middle  stood  a  half-ruined  log- 
cabin,  all  overgrown  with  moss  and  weeds.  Tin;  great- 
er part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  in  long  ago.  but  the  walls 
were  still  sound,  and  the  heavy  door  was  fast  shut  and 
barred.  Who  had  lived  there,  or  why  it  had  been  de- 
serted, no  one  knew.  The  spot  had  a  bad  name  among 
the  peasants,  and  nobody  cared  to  go  near  it  after  dark. 

But  the  sight  of  the  splendid  mushrooms  which  were 
growing  all  around  it  by  scores  drove  everything  else 
out  of  Vania's  head.  He  was  so  eager  to  fill  his  basket 
with  them  that  he  never  noticed  how  fast  the  sun  was 
sinking,  and  never  heard  the  warning  rustle  among  the 
bushes  behind  him,  as  there  crept  stealthily  forth  from  the 
green  leaves  the  sharp,  cruel  muzzle,  yellow  eye,  and 
gaunt,  scarred  body  of  the  Spotted  Wolf. 

Vania  saw  the  monster  only  just  in  time.  As  he  sprang 
at  a  bough  overhead,  and  whisked  himself  up  into  the 
tree  by  it,  the  huge  gray  body  shot  up  into  the  air  after 
him  like  a  rocket,  and  the  great  white  teeth  snapped  to- 
gether within  an  inch  of  his  flesh.  But  seeing  his  prey 
out  of  reach,  the  wolf  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  as 
if  meaning  to  starve  him  into  surrender. 

This  was  a  terrible  sight  for  poor  Vania,  who,  tired  as 
he  already  was,  felt  that  he  could  not  long  keep  his  seat 
on  that  narrow  slippery  branch,  upon  which  there  was 
little  enough  hold  for  him  at  best.  But  as  he  looked  de- 
spairingly around  him.  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  long 
thick  bough  that  shot  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
right  over  the  roofless  cabin.  If  he  could  only  creep  along 
it  and  drop  down  inside  the  hut  he  would  be  safe;  and  in 
another  instant  he  had  done  so. 

The  moment  the  wolf  saw  him  disappear  it  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  savage  howl,  and  leaped  up  against  the  sides 
of  the  hut  again  and  again.  But  the  height  was  too 
great,  and  it  fell  back  every  time. 

Meanwhile  Vania,  thinking  himself  safe  now,  was  just 
beginning  to  nibble  a  hunch  of  black  bread  which  he  had 
pocketed  before  starting,  when  suddenly  the  fiery  eyes, 
grinning  teeth,  and  frothy  tongue  of  the  wolf  came  right 
through  the  wall  close  to  his  face.  Then  he  thought  that 
all  was  over,  and  screamed  with  all  his  might. 

But  in  another  moment  he  saw  that  the  wolf  itself  was 
in  a  "bad  fix."  Spying  a  window-hole,  it  had  tried  to 
squeeze  through,  and  had  stuck  fast  midway,  the  ragged 
ends  of  the  decaying  logs  holding  it  so  tightly  that  it  could 
neither  move  forward  nor  back. 

Seeing  his  enemy  thus  trapped  and  helpless,  Vania  be- 
gan to  think  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  kill  him 
somehow,  and  earn  the  reward  after  all.  True,  he  had  no 
weapon;  but  he  was  not  long  at  a  loss.  Scrambling  up 
on  to  what  was  left  of  the  roof,  he  began  to  pusli  with  all 
his  strength  at  a  heavy  beam  that  lay  close  to  the  edge. 
It  shook — it  moved — it  turned  quite  over — and  then  down 
it  crashed  right  upon  the  wolf's  exposed  back.  One  sharp 
yell  rang  through  the  silent  forest,  and  the  terrible  "Spot- 
ted Wolf"  was  harmless  for  evermore. 

Just  then  a  loud  shout  made  Vania  look  round,  and 
there  stood  his  father  and  two  or  three  other  peasants  \\  lio 
had  come  up  in  search  of  him  just  in  time  to  witness  his 
exploit.  The  wholo  village  crowded  round  Feodoroll"* 
hut  that  evening  to  see  the  wolf's  head  and  hear  the  sto- 
ry, and  they  all  agreed  that  Vania  had  well  earned  I  he  iv,- 
\vard  which  the  Pristav  (District  Commissioner)  himself 
paid  him  the  very  next  day. 
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GOING  TO  THE  FAIR 

HERE  is  little  Wilhclmine  ready  for  the  fair— 
Shining  pins  and  snowy  hood  upon  her  flaxen  hair; 
Golden  beads  around  her  neck,  worn  with  modest  pride; 
Dainty  shawl  by  mother's  hand  very  primly  tied. 

Mi  it  her  says  that  Peterkin,  Gretchen  and  Katrine. 
Hans  the  bold  and  steady,  must  care  for  Wilhelmine. 
What  can  make  them  linger?     Mina  calls  them  slow: 
If  they'd  never  been  before,  they'd  be  wild  to  go. 


BITS  OP  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT   MARJORIE    PRECEPT. 


ABOUT  MAKING  A  FUSS. 

rflHERE  are  people  who  never  do  the  least  thing  with- 
_I_  out  such  a  fuss,  so  many  words  and  questions,  and  so 
much  needless  bother,  that  they  tire  out  themselves  and 


everybody  else.  If  they  have  a  ferry 
to  cross,  you  would  think  they  were  go- 
ing to  Europe.  If  a  pin  pricks  them, 
you  would  fancy  from  the  outcry  that 
they  had  been  cut  by  a  knife.  "They 
keep  the  house  in  a  sort  of  hubbub  from 
morning  till  night. 

There  are  others  who  contrive  to  go 
through  the  days  and  weeks  quietly. 
They  bear  illness  and  pain  very  gently 
and  patiently.  When  they  have  a  task 
to  learn  or  a  little  work  to  do,  they  set 
about  it  quickly  and  silently,  and  keep 
at  it  till  they  have  finished  it.  It  is  a 
real  comfort  to  be  with  them. 

There  are  very  few  things,  my  dears, 
about  which  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
a  fuss.  Please  remember  that.  Not 
long  since  I  found  Julius  in  a  state  of 
great  vexation  because  he  thought  his 
name  had  been  left  out  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  school  exhibition,  at 
which  he  was  to  perform  on  the  violin. 
He  had  spent  months  in  the  study  of 
his  piece,  and  now  the  Professor  intend- 
ed to  rob  him  of  the  honor  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  give  the  place  to 
Sidney. 

Julius  talked  and  fretted  and  fumed, 
and  I  listened  and  knitted,  and  tried  to 
calm  him.  Presently  the  programmes, 
arrived,  and  there  was  Julius  an- 
nounced as  the  first  violinist  of  the  oc- 
casion,, and  Sidney  as  the  second.  All 
his  annoyance  had  been  about  no- 
thing. 

I  sometimes  have  a  great  deal  of  fun 
all  by  myself  watching  the  ways  of  the 
sparrows.  They  fly  about,  and  chatter, 
and  quarrel,  and  seem  to  be  playing 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  The  robins  I  watched 
last  summer  in  a  maple-tree  were  much 
steadier,  better  -  behaved  birdies,  and 
their  songs  were  twice  as  sweet  as  the 
sparrows'  vulgar  chirping. 

There  is  a  long  word  which  I  like, 
and  which  I  know  you  will  let  me  use 
if  I  tell  you  what  it  means.  Efficient. 
An  efficient  person  is  a  person  whose 
work  amounts  to  something  worth  do- 
ing. 

A  young  friend  of  mine,  named  May, 
is  shut  into  the  house  much  of  the  time 
through  illness.  But  when  I  go  to  see 
her,  she  never  frowns,  or  laments  that  she  can  not  go 
about  as  other  girls  do.  On  the  contrary,  she  always  has 
a  flower  or  a  picture  to  show  me.  Sometimes,  when  quite 
well,  she  has  learned  a  new  tune,  and  plays  it  very  sweetly, 
and  the  last  time  I  paid  her  a  visit  she  had  just  set  the  last 
stitches  in  a  dress  for  her  sister.  May  is  efficient,  not  fussy. 
Some  people  are  often  in  a  state  of  mind  about  their 
crimps,  or  their  frizzes,  or  their  dress.  If  the  hat  is  a  lit- 
tle out  of  style,  they  fancy  that  all  the  world  gazes  on  it  in 
wonder.  If  their  dress  does  not  precisely  satisfy  them, 
they  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Poor  things !  The  truth  is 
that  in  this  busy  world  very  few  of  us  are  so  important  that 
i  mr  dress,  if  neat  and  in  order,  needs  give  us  much  concern. 
You  have  heard  the  homely  saying  about  men  who  .spend 
all  day  "running  round  in  a  half-bushel."  That  is  the 
way  with  fussy,  fidgety  men  and  women.  All  men  and 
women,  of  course,  were  once  boys  and  girls,  and  they  then, 
began  to  be  what  they  now  are.  So  mind  beginnings. 
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PERIL  AND  PRIVATION. 

BY  JAMES  1'AYN. 
II.— THE   UNDISCOVERED    ISLAXD. 

fears  of  the  natives  having  been  quite  put  to  rest 
J.  and  breakfast  disposed  of,  the  visitors  asked  the  Cap- 
tain to  "send  one  of  his  men  with  them  to  the  King  as  a 
specimen."  Captain  Wilson  requested  his  brother,  Mr. 
Matthias  Wilson,  to  undertake  this  errand,  with  iustruc- 
'  tions  to  make  as  favorable  an  impression  as  possible.  Mr. 
Wilson  took  with  him  as  presents  some  blue  broadcloth,  a 
canister  of  tea,  a  parcel  of  sugar-candy,  and  a  jar  of  rusks, 
which  was  added  at  the  special  desire  of  one  of  the  visit- 
ors, Raa  Kook,  who,  being  the  King's  brother,  understood 
his  Majesty's  tastes. 

Raa  Kook  staid  behind  with  his  new  friends  in  the  tent 
which  they  had  set  up,  and  enjoyed  himself  immensely. 
He  proved  from  first  to  last  a  most  excellent  fellow,  very 
honorable  and  upright,  but  of  an  unbounded  curiosity. 
Nothing  escaped  his  notice.     He  volunteered  his  personal  • 
assistance  to  everything  that  was  going  on,  "and  even  j 
wished  to  aid  the  cook  in  blowing  up  the  fire."     In  his 
great  desire  to  imitate  the  new-comers,  he  even  sat  up  at 
table  as  they  did,  instead  of  squatting. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Matthias  Wilson  was  having 
quite  as  exciting  a  time  of  it  as  Raa  Kook,  only  in  a  pas- 
sive instead  of  an  active  way.  The  King  received  him 
graciously,  and  gave  him  a  mat  to  sit  upon,  which  lie 
found  rather  inconvenient,  as  he  had  never  been  a  tailor. 
His  Majesty  took  to  the  sugar-candy  so  very  kindly  that 
he  left  the  visitor  to  other  people.  "Taking  off  his  hat 
by  accident,  the  whole  assemblage  was  struck  with  aston- 
ishment, upon  which  he  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat  and 
took  off  his  shoes,"  to  their  unbounded  satisfaction.  He 
had  a  supper  of  shell-fish  and  yams,  and  was  shown  to  a 
sleeping-place;  but  as  eight  men  presently  arose  and  be- 
gan to  make  huge  fires  on  either  side  of  him,  he  did  not 
rest  very  comfortably,  being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  had  fallen  amongst  cannibals,  and  was  about 
to  be  roasted.  However,  he  met  with  no  harm,  and  re- 
turned to  his  friends  in  safety. 

Notwithstanding  these  proofs  of  the  peaceable  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives,  Captain  Wilson  never  relaxed  his  pre- 
cautions, the  camp  being  nightly  guarded  by  nine  senti- 
nels, and  every  one  prepared  for  action  should  things  turn 
out  badly.  Except,  however,  that  some  natives  got  on 
board  the  wreck,  and,  breaking  into  the  doctor's  stores, 
drank  some  medicine,  the  effect  of  which  alarmed  them 
exceedingly,  our  castaways  had  nothing  to  complain  of  j 
in  the  conduct  of  their  new  allies. 

The  King  himself  presently  paid  a  royal  visit,  his  ca- 
noe advancing  between  four  others,  the  men  in  which 
splashed  the  water  with  their  paddles  in  a  triumphal 
arch  over  his  head,  and  blew  conch-shells  like  mermen. 
The  Captain  and  he  embraced  and  fraternized.  His  Maj- 
esty was  no  better  clothed  than  the  rest,  but  carried  a 
hatchet  of  iron  over  his  shoulder,  whereas  those  of  his 
subjects  were  of  shell.  He  came  with  several  chiefs  and 
three  hundred  men,  and  as  each  chief  fixed  his  eye  upon 
some  one  person,  the  latter  thought  that  he  was  to  be  his 
watcher's  prisoner,  and  perhaps  to  become  his  food;  "but 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  was  intended  that  each 
person  should  be  the  friend  and  guest  of  the  chief  who 
had  singled  him  out." 

What  the  King  had  heard  of  from  his  brother,  and  was 
wild  to  witness,  was  the  effect  of  fire-arms.  When  a  mus- 
ket was  discharged  the  natives  testified  the  most  extraor- 
dinary surprise,  but  when  a  swivel  was  fired  (a  six-pound- 
er) they  thought  it  was  the  end  of  the  world.  Raa  Kook, 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  drew  his  Maj- 
esty's attention  to  a  grindstone  which  he  had  learned  to 
work,  and  delighted  him  with  its  rapid  motion ;  he  also 
blew  the  bellows  to  make  up  the  fire.  His  royal  brother 


fell  on  his  neck  and  wept  as  though  he  had  now  seen  ev- 
erything, and  could  die  happy. 

What  in  the  end  probably  won  the  monarch's  good-will 
above  everything  was  that  now  and  again  Captain  Wilson 
lent  a  few  men  to  him — with  muskets — to  help  him  in  tho 
wars  in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged  with  the  neigh- 
boring islanders.  Wherever  the  "make-thunders"  were 
heard,  victory  declared  herself  upon  that  side,  and  the  al- 
liance between  the  castaways  and  their  hosts  grew  very 
firm  in  consequence.  Oroolong,  as  the  castaways'  island 
was  called,  became  almost  as  familiar  to  the  King  as  his 
own  Pelew,  and  the  most  intimate  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  natives  and  the  visitors.  The  Captain,  in  his 
turn,  visited  Pelew,  and  was  made  royally  welcome. 
They  gave  him  pigeons,  which  were  reserved  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  King's  family  only,  and  he  was  introduced  to 
the  King's  wives,  who  seemed  to  pass  their  lives  in  mak- 
ing sweet  drinks  and  mats,  and  in  rubbing  themselves 
with  some  kind  of  ointment. 

Under  no  circumstances,  however,  do  I  think  the  Eng- 
lishmen would  have  met  with  any  harm.  Even  when 
they  announced  their  intention  of  building  a  ship  out  of 
the  timbers  of  the  Antelope  and  sailing  home,  the  King, 
though  he  must  bitterly  have  regretted  the  loss  of  his 
allies,  made  no  objections,  and  his  amazement  at  the  size 
and  progress  of  this  vessel  was  extraordinary. 

The  Antelope,  though  it  could  never  float  again,  still 
stuck  on  the  coral  reef  on  which  it  had  struck.  Its  nails 
and  planks  and  upper  sheathing  were  all  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  the  new  ship,  which  was  constructed  on  a 
sort  of  dry-dock,  made  with  infinite  pains  and  skill.  On 
the  3d  of  November  they  began  to  cut  down  trees  for 
blocks  and  launching  ways.  All  were  in  the  highest 
spirits  at  the  prospect  of  getting  home  and  seeing  their 
friends,  who  would  probably  have  given  them  up  for  lost, 
save  one  of  the  seamen,  Maclau  Planchard,  who  announced 
his  intention  of  remaining  with  his  new  friends.  As  110 
arguments  could  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  the  Cap- 
tain made  a  merit  of  leaving  him  behind  them  with  his 
"  make-thunder"  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  This  man 
turned  out  badly.  After  his  companions  departed  he  left  off 
clothing,  sunk  into  a  savage,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  his  new  sovereign's  enemies. 

When  the  vessel  was  painted,  Raa  Kook  himself,  who 
thought  he  had  a  taste  for  decoration,  insisted  upon  orna- 
menting its  stern.  "What  the  ornaments  were  intended 
for  could  not,  however,  be  discovered."  When  the  launch 
was  effected  the  Captain  gave  a  great  entertainment  to 
his  allies.  The  King  came  as  to  a  picnic,  with  nine  of 
his  wives,  and  a  little  daughter  to  whom  he  was  devoted. 
They  were  feasted  on  fish,  and  rice  mixed  with  molasses, 
which  tney  relished,  as  they  did  all  sweet  things,  im- 
mensely. Then  the  King  informed  the  Captain  that  he 
intended  to  make  him  a  "Rupeck"  (chief  of  the  highest 
rank),  and  invest  him  with  the  order  of  the  Bone. 

Raa  Kook,  taking  the  ornament,  anointed  the  Captain's 
hand  with  oil,  and  after  great  efforts,  during  which  the 
most  solemn  silence  was  preserved,  squeezed  it  on.  Then 
the  King  told  him  that  it  should  be  "rubbed  bright  every 
day,  be  defended  valiantly,  and  not  suffered  to  be  torn 
from  his  arm  but  with  loss  of  life." 

Lastly,  the  King  had  a  favor  to  ask  which  is  quite  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  a  savage  people.  Touched 
with  the  kindness  of  the  English,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  their  wisdom  and  sagacity,  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  send  his  second  son,  Lee  Boo,  to  England, 
under  the  Captain's  protection,  there  to  be  educated  and 
instructed.  Raa  Kook  himself,  it  appeared,  had  wanted 
to  go.  but  being  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  (for  succession 
in  Pelew  went  from  brother  to  brother,  and  not  from  fa- 
ther to  son),  his  Majesty  had  refused  his  consent.  A  ne- 
phew of  the  King  had  also  wished  to  accompany  the  stran- 
gers, but  the  King  said  his  "nephew  was  a  bad  man,  who 
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neglected  his  family,  and  that  he  would  send  no  such  spe- 
cimen of  his  own  people  to  give  a  bad  impression  of 
them." 

The  English  left  the  jolly-boat  behind  them,  their  swiv- 
els, and  many  other  thing's,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
hospitality  which  they  had  received.  They  hoisted  the 
English  pennant  on  one  of  the  trees  which  had  shelter- 
ed them  so  long,  and  to  another  tree  affixed  a  plate  of  cop- 
per with  this  inscription:  "The  Honorable  East  India 
Company's  ship  the  Antelope  was  lost  on  a  reef  north 
of  this  island  on  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of 
August.  Henry  Wilson,  commander,  built  a  vessel,  and 
sailed  from  hence  the  12th  day  of  November,  1783."  The 
King  promised  that  these  mementos  should  remain  un- 
disturbed, and  he  kept  his  word. 


THE  VICTIM  OB1  A  CAMERA. 

BV  THE    AL'THOR   OP 

"TOBY  TTI.KP.,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEARL,'  "  "LEFT  BEHIND,"  ETC.,  ETC. 

T10M !  TOM  MARSDEN !    Come  in  and  have  your  pic- 
ture taken;  that's  a  good  fellow." 

Just  at  that  moment  Tommy  was  busily  engaged  in  a 
game  of  marbles  with  two  of  his  oldest  and  most  confi- 
dential friends.  It  seemed  very  much  as  if  his  cry  of, 
"  Knucklins!  Knuckle  all  at  once!"  was  particularly  loud 
and  shrill,  as  if  he  was  eager  to  make  it  appear  that  he  did 
not  hear  his  brother  calling  him. 

"  Tom  !  Tom  !  I  am  waiting  for  you  now !" 

This  time  it  was  a  command  rather  than  an  entreaty, 
and  so  distinctly  did  it  ring  out  that  Master  Tommy  could 
not,  with  the  least  semblance  of  truth,  pretend  that  it  was 
unheard. 

"I've  got  to  finish  this  game  first,"  he  replied,  almost 
angrily,  and  his  companions  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Goin'  to  have  your  picture  taken,  Tommy?"  asked 
Charlie  Hadley,  with  a  tone  of  envy  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  I'll  have  to,  or  he'll  keep  up  that 
screechin'  all  day.'' 

"  I'd  jest  like  to  have  mine  taken,  'cause  I  think  it's  real 
fun  to  sit  still  an'  try  not  to  wink." 

"  Oli,  you  do,  do  you  ?"  and  there  was  no  question  now 
as  to  the  angry  tone.  "Well,  I  jest  wish  you  had  my 
brother  at  your  house  for  a  week,  an'  then  if  you  wouldn't 
want  to  stick  a  pin  in  the  man  who  first  found  out  how 
to  make  pictures,  I  don't  know  anything  at  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  see  as  there's  anything 
so  awful  about  it,"  said  Bert  Carter,  innocently. 

"You  don't,  eh?  Well,  if  you  was  screeched  at  to 
come  an'  have  your  picture  taken  every  time  you  went 
out-doors,  or  if  you  couldn't  begin  to  read  a  story  without 
bavin'  your  brother  say,  'Why  will  you  always  curl 
yourself  up  into  such  a  ridiculous  bundle,  Tommy  ?  Keep 
perfectly  still  until  I  get  my  camera  adjusted,  an'  I'll 
show  you  what  an  awkward  position  you  have  assumed'; 
or  if,  when  you  wanted  to  rig  your  boat,  you'd  find  a 
camera  stuck  up  in  front  of  you,  an'  feel  somebody  pullin' 
you  first  one  way  an'  then  another  so's  to  take  your  pic- 
ture—  what  would  you  think?  I  think  it  '11  get  so  pretty 
soon  that  he'll  be  makin'  me  get  out  of  bed  nights,  so's 
he  can  try  his  camera." 

Charlie  and  Bert  had  by  this  time  begun  to  understand 
that  even  the  art  of  photography  has  its  victims,  and  that 
their  friend  was  one  of  them.  That  they  fully  sympathized 
with  him  could  be  seen  by  their  faces,  as  he  gave  further 
and  even  more  heart-rending  accounts  of  his  troubles. 

"I'll  tell  you  jest  what  I'd  do,"  Bert  said,  as  Tommy  con- 
cluded a  very  graphic  account  of  his  sufferings  while  try- 
ing to  pose  on  his  head  as  an  acrobat.  "I'd  fix  his  cam- 
era so  he  couldn't  take  any  more  pictures  for  a  while. 
Ain't  there  something  that  you  can  pull  out  an'  hide,  so 
you'd  have  a  little  rest  before  he  could  fix  it  up  again  ?'' 

Tommy  was  not  positive  that  the  camera  could  be  dis- 


abled without  serious  damage,  but  he  thought  that  it 
might  possibly  be  arranged.  He  agreed  to  study  the  mat- 
ter while  sitting  for  the  next  picture,  and  Bert  and  Charlie 
promised  to  wait  near  the  corner  of  the  street  until  he 
should  make  his  report. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  hope  in  Tommy's  eyes  when  he 
went  slowly  and  reluctantly  into  the  house,  and  it  had  not 
been  extinguished  when  he  came  out,  an  hour  later,  look- 
ing heated  and  vexed.  True  to  their  promise,  Bert  and 
Charlie  had  waited  near  the  corner,  whiling  away  the 
time  by  playing  marbles,  and  before  Tommy  had  fairly 
gotten  out  of  the  house,  they  both  shouted,  "Can  you  do 
it? — can  you  do  it?" 

Tommy  made  no  reply  until,  with  a  mysterious  air,  he 
had  led  them  some  distance  down  the  street,  and  then  he 
said: 

"  I'm  most  sure  we  can  do  it,  an'  Fred's  going  right 
down-town,  so  we'll  have  a  good  chance.  I  don't  want  to 
break  the  camera,  'cause  he  thinks  so  much  of  it,  an'  it 
seems  mean  even  to  fix  it  so's  it  can't  be  used;  but  what 
else  can  I  do  ?  It's  wearin'  me  out,  havin'  my  picture  tak- 
en all  the  time,  an'  I've  got  to  look  out  for  myself." 

"Of  course  you  have,  Tommy,"  replied  Bert,  decidedly. 
"  Now  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

"Well!  You  know  there  is  a  big  screw  on  the  brass 
end  of  the  camera  that  is  used  to  get  what  Fred  calls  the 
focus.  I  watched  him  while  he  was  making  me  stand  first 
on  one  foot  an'  then  on  the  other,  an'  I  saw  that  he  kept 
moving  that  every  time  he  wanted  to  make  a  picture. 
Now  what  we've  got  to  do  is  to  take  that  screw  out. 
We  must  hide  it  somewhere  in  the  room,  'cause  there'd  be 
the  tallest  kind  of  a  row  if  we  should  carry  it  away  and 
lose  it." 

The  plan  was  so  simple,  and  apparently  so  easy  to  carry 
out,  that  but  little  time  was  lost  in  beginning  operations. 
Tommy  led  his  friends  into  the  house  at  once,  all  threecreep- 
ing  softly  up  the  stairs,  as  if  they  had  already  begun  to 
feel  ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  decided  to  play,  even 
though  it  was  to  save  Tommy  from  being  "  wore  out." 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  going  to  work  as 
soon  as  they  reached  Fred's  room.  The  amateur  photog- 
rapher had  left  the  house,  and  the  instrument  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  discomfort  to  Tommy  occupied 
the  same  position  as  when  last  seen  by  its  victim. 

"Here's  the  screw,"  said  Tommy,  as  he  began  to  un- 
fasten the  burnished  piece  of  brass.  "We  must  hide  it 
as  quick  as  ever  we  can,  for  if  Fred  should  come  back 
an'  find  us  here,  we'd  have  a  pretty  hard  time." 

Tommy's  plan  was  to  drop  the  screw  into  a  drawer  of 
a  table  that  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  instrument, 
and  which  was  used  as  a  receptacle  of  odds  and  ends. 
Fred  would  hardly  think  of  looking  in  such  a  place  for 
it,  and  Tommy  might  safely  hope  that  two  or  three  days 
would  elapse  before  it  would  be  found. 

Bert,  who  thought  some  serious  damage  should  be  done 
to  the  camera,  would  not  join  his  companions  in  such 
childish  work  as  simply  hiding  the  screw,  so  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  harmless-looking  instrument  that  had  caused 
his  friend  so  much  discomfort.  It  was  just  as  Charlie  and 
Tommy  were  covering  the  screw  with  the  litter  in  the 
drawer  that  Bert,  in  order  to  understand  the  working  of 
the  camera  more  thoroughly,  removed  the  brass  cap  that 
covered  the  lenses,  and  was  examining  it  intently,  when 
Tommy  looked  up. 

"You  mustn't  take  that  off,"  he  said,  quickly,  "or  Fn-d 
will  be  sure  to  know  that  we've  been  up  here." 

"Don't  you  s'pose  he'll  know  somebody's  been  lnic 
when  he  sees  that  the  screw  is  gone  ?"  replied  Bert,  indif- 
ferently, as  he  replaced  the  cap.  "I  thought  you  fel !• 
would  have  spunk  enough  to  fix  the  thing  so's  it  couldn't 
take  any  more  pictures;  but  so  long  as  you're  only  -j-oing 
to  hide  the  screw  where  he  can  find  it  in  half  a  minute.  I 
guess  it  won't  make  any  row  if  I  just  look  at  the  thing." 
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Charlie  had  already  left  the  room;  Bert  followed  lei- 
surely, as  if  to  show  that  the  woi'k  they  had  been  engaged 
in  was  far  too  innocent  to  cause  him  any  uneasiness  re- 
garding the  result,  and  Tommy  closed  the  door  quickly 
behind  him,  almost  resolved  to  replace  the  screw  before 
Fred  should  discover  that  the  instrument  had  been  tam- 
pered with. 

But  Tommy  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  whatever 
good  intentions  he  might  have  had,  for  hardly  were  the 
three  conspirators  at  the  corner  of  the  street  again  when 
Fred  appeared,  -walking  very  fast,  in  order  the  more  quick- 
ly to  make  the  picture  he  had  been  intent  on  when  he  dis- 
covered his  lack  of  chemicals. 

"  Come  on,  Tommy,"  he  said,  cheerily.  "I  won't  ask 
you  for  but  this  one  sitting  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I'll  take 
you  into  the  country  with  me,  for  I'm  going  to  try  my 
hand  at  out-of-door  views." 

Tommy  felt  very  uncomfortable  just  then,  and  even 
Bert  looked  a  trifle  nervous;  "but  neither  made  any  reply. 
Fred  went  into  the  house,  hardly  noticing  whether  his 
brother  was  about  to  comply  with  his  request  or  not. 

For  a  long  time  the  three  guilty  ones  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence,  and  then  Bert  said,  with  a  very  feeble  at- 
tempt at  a  smile,  "It  won't  be  long  before  he  finds  out 
that  the  screw  is  missing,  an'  the  sooner  we  get  away  from 
here  the  better." 

"I'm  going  to  stay,"  said  Tommy,  decidedly;  "an'  if 
Fred  asks  me  any  questions,  I'm  going  to  tell  him  what  I 
did.  I  hadn't  any  business  to  meddle  with  his  camera, 
for  I  wouldn't  want  him  to  do  anything  like  that  to  my 
things." 

"  Getiiii'  frightened,  are  you  ?"  asked  Bert,  with  a  sneer. 


"  No,  I  ain't  getting  frightened,  but  I  am  getting  sorry. 
I  sha'n't  say  a  word  about  you  or  Charlie;  but  I'll  tell 
Fred  that  I  did  it,  and  show  him  where  the  screw  is." 

"You  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  do  that,"  said  a  voice 
just  behind  them,  that  caused  all  three  to  start  in  alarm. 
It  was  Fred,  who  had  come  up  very  quietly,  and  who  said, 
as  he  held  a  small  square  of  glass  toward  Tommy,  "I 
found  a  picture  in  the  camera  when  I  got  back,  and  after 
I  had  developed  it,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
missing  screw." 

The  boys'  curiosity  was  greater  than  their  fear,  and  as 
Tommy  took  the  square  of  glass,  a  decidedly  uncomforta- 
ble sensation  came  over  them  all. 

They  saw  a  picture — one  that  was  blurred  and  distorted, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  them  to  recog- 
nize it  at  once.  The  glass  showed  the  figures  of  two  boys 
leaning  over  a  table  drawer,  and  although  but  a  small 
portion  of  their  faces  could  be  seen,  any  one  would  have 
recognized  them  as  Tom  and  Charlie.  The  third  figure 
in  the  picture  was  very  indistinct ;  but  all  three  knew  that 
it  represented  Bert  as  he  lifted  the  brass  cap  from  the 
lenses  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  method  of 
using-  the  instrument. 

Fred  had  left  his  camera  ready  for  use,  and  the  instant 
the  lenses  were  uncovered  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  the 
•whole  scene  had  been  imprinted  on  the  glass.  Thus  Fred 
not  only  knew  where  to  look  for  the  missing  piece  of  brass, 
but  he  had  the  portraits  of  the  mischief-workers. 

If  the  boys  did  not  understand  exactly  how  this  evi- 
dence against  them  had  been  produced,  they  knew  that 
their  secret  had  been  made  known  in  the  most  unmistak- 
able manner,  and  they  bent  their  heads  very  low  over  the 
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glass,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  look  Fred 
in  the  face. 

It  was  several  moments  before  Tommy  dared  to  look 
up,  and  then  he  discovered  that  they  were  alone.  Fred 
had  left  the  picture  •with  them,  and  the  lesson  all  three 
learned  from  it  was  a  good  one,  for  from  that  time  the 
amateur  photographer  had  three  models  who  were  al- 
ways ready  to  "  sit''  for  him,  and  each  one  now  realizes 
fully  that  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  a  mean  act  to  injure  that 
•which  belongs  to  another. 


THE  ARABIAN  ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEtt'. 

IN  the  reign  of  Caliph  Harouti  Alchester  there  lived  in 
the  city  of  Grabag  a  poor  scribe  and  minstrel  called 
Singbad.  One  day,  when  the  weather  was  very  disagree- 
able, he  was  seated  in  his  hut  trying  to  write  a  joyous 
love-song,  and  was  getting  along  slowly,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  feeling  very  hungry,  when  suddenly  there  appear- 
ed before  him  a  learned  dervish  named  Edtomas,  who 
opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  to  him,  saying,  ''Oh,  Sing- 
bad,  why  this  air  of  sadness  ?  why  these  tears  ?" 

To  which  Singbad  replied,  "Truly,  most  learned  der- 
vish, I  am  sad  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  tasted  food 
all  day,  nor  can  I  obtain  any  until  I  have  finished  a  joy- 
ous bridal  song." 

"Well,  look  here,  old  friend,"  said  the  dervish;  "I 
have  a  first-rate  puzzle,  which  will  drive  away  your  tears 
quicker  than  a  wink." 

Then  Edtomas  and  Singbad  sat  down  by  the  table,  and 
Edtomas  spread  thereon  ten  square  bits  of  card-board  all 
in  a  row,  each  card  bearing  a  number  as  represented  by 
the  upper  row  in  our  picture. 

"Now,"  said  Edtomas,  "I  will  turn  these  with  their 
faces  down,  and  you  can  remove  any  number  of  the 
cards,  beginning  at  No.  1,  and  add  them  to  the  other  end 
of  the  row,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  many  of  the  cards 
you  have  moved.  You  must,  however,  preserve  the  order 
of  the  numbers  like  this— 5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Before 
commencing,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  first  time  I  tell 
you  how  many  you  have  moved  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of  the  puzzle,  for  I  shall  look  at  the  last  card 
you  lay  down;  but  after  that  I  think  I  will  astonish  you. 
Now,  then,  do  as  I  have  instructed  you,  and  I  will  leave 
the  room." 

When  Edtomas  had  gone,  Singbad  removed  two  cards 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  as  represented  in  the  second 


row  in  our  picture.  The  cards  were  placed  face  down- 
ward, so  as  to  conceal  the  numbers,  which  for  your  guid- 
ance are  represented  in  the  corners  of  the  two  lower 
rows. 

When  Edtomas  returned  to  the  room  he  turned  over 
the  last  card,  and  saw  that  it  was  marked  2,  and  told  Sing- 
bad  that  he  had  moved  two  cards.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  in  that.  Then  he  went  out  of  the 
room  again,  and  Singbad  removed  three  cards  from  left 
to  right,  so  that  they  were  arranged  as  represented  by  the 
third  row  in  our  picture.  When  Edtomas  was  recalled 
to  the  room  he  at  once  walked  up  to  the  cards,  and  picked 
out  the  third  one  from  the  end  of  the  row,  and  holding  it 
up,  said,  "You  have  moved  three  cards." 

Siugbad  was  somewhat  astonished,  but  thinking  the 
selection  might  be  merely  a  happy  guess,  begged  his 
friend  to  retire  once  more.  This  time  Singbad  removed 
five  cards  from  left  to  right,  so  that  they  stood  just  as 
they  had  done  at  first  starting— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0.  On 
returning  to  the  room  Edtomas  at  once  picked  up  the 
sixth  card  from  the  right-hand  end,  and  holding  it  up, 
said,  "You  have  moved  five  cards" — which  was  correct. 

"Now,"  said  Edtomas,  "I  will  show  you  how  I  per- 
form the  trick.  When  you  first  moved  the  cards  I  turn- 
ed up  the  last  one,  and  saw  it  was  numbered  2.  I  then 
added  one  to  this,  which  made  three.  I  then  knew  that, 
however  great  a  number  of  cards  you  might  move,  the 
third  card  from  the  last  one  you  laid  down  would  bear 
the  number  of  the  cards  you  had  moved.  The  next  time 
you  moved  three  cards,  and  I  picked  up  the  third  card 
from  the  end,  which  was  marked  3 — the  number  of  the 
cards  you  had  moved.  I,  of  course,  knew  that  the  last 
card  in  the  row  was  5,  because  you  had  first  moved  two, 
and  then  three;  so  I  added  one  to  five,  which  mude  six. 
I  then  knew  that  the  sixth  card  from  the  right-hand  end 
would  bear  a  figure  representing  the  number  of  cards  you 
had  moved;  this  sixth  card,  as  you  know,  was  5 — the  cor- 
rect number.  You  have  only  to  add  one  to  the  number 
of  the  last  card,  which,  of  course,  you  always  know.  Not 
more  than  nine  cards  must  be  moved  at  a  time,  unless  the 
fact  is  stated  thus:  'I  have  moved  more  than  nine,'  or, 
'  I  have  moved  more  than  eighteen.'  But  there  is  no  ob- 
ject gained  in  counting  more  than  five  or  six." 

Poor  Singbad  was  so  much  interested  in  the  puzzle  that 
he  forgot  all  his  tears  and  troubles,  and  found  himself  in 
such  good  spirits  that  he  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  his 
joyous  bridal  song.  He  received  fifty  shekels  of  silver 
for  it,  on  which  lie  and  Edtomas,  the  dervish,  fared  sump- 
tuously, and  were  happy. 
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PLVMOUTH,  PBNKSYLVAMA. 

We  are  among  the  many  friends  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  have  taken  it  lor  two  years. 
1  see  in  thi'  Post-office  liox  that  you  let  mammas 
an 1 1  elder  sisters  write  ton,  so  as  1  am  one  of  I  lie 
elder  sisters.  I  am  encouraged  to  try.  I  h;tye 
three  little  sisters  Hatiie.  aged  twelve.  Marie, 
ten.  and  Ivlii  h.  six— and  a  little  brother,  Harold, 
who  is  very  brignt  and  cunning  Tor  a  little  boy 
only  two  years  old.  This  summer  papa  built  a 
loir  cahiu  for  us:  I  say  M*.  iici-aiiM-  1  enjoy  it 
quite  as  much  as  the  younger  ones.  It  is  ten 
feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  at  least  six  feet 
high  i'rom  floor  to  rafters,  so  that  no  OIK-  need 
bump  his  head,  unless  he  is  very  tall  The  logs, 
four  to  six  inches  thick,  are  planed  flat  on  the 
inside,  but  are  rounded  and  have  the  rough  bark 
on  the  outside;  the  small  spaces  between  I  he 
logs  are  chinked  in  with  mud.  as  in  "  ye  olden 
tyine."  Tne  window  in  the  fmm  and  the  one  in 
the  end,  opposite  tiie  chimney,  slide  open  and 
shut,  but  may  be  fastened  on  the  inside  by  pegs 
put  in  the  wall  against  the  sash.  The  back  win- 
dow is  higher  up,  and  like  a  transom  ;  it  has  bits 
of  stained  glass  in  it.  which  is  hardly  "the  thing" 
for  H  log  cabin,  I  suppose  you  will  say  ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  very  pretty.  The  chimney  runs  up  on 
the  outside.  Tne  door  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  part,  and  is  closed  by  a  bobbin  and 
latch,  so  we.  can  say  truthfully,  "Pull  down  the 
bobbin,  and  the  latch  will  Hy  up."  Inside  the 
house  are  two  benches,  two  or  three  rocking- 
chairs,  and  a  little  table.  On  the  wall  is  a  cup- 
board well  rilled  with  dishes,  a  little  kettle  in 
which  the  little  mistresses  boil  candy,  a  p;iil.  a 
wash-basin,  and  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  bellows 
which  are  very  fascinating  to  all  small  visitors. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  rag-carpet,  and  wall- 

Eaper  curtains  adorn  the  windows.  But  the 
earth  is  the  chief  attraction,  and  having  a  lire 
on  it  is  the  acme  of  enjoyment  to  some  small 
people  I  know.  Charles  Dudlev  Warner  says 
families  are  not  properly  reared  "which  are 
brought  up  about  a  hole  in  the  floor,  called  'a 
register.'"  1  think  the  family  of  dolls  brought 
up  around  the  hearth  of  Cherry  Lodge,  as  we  rail 
the  little  house,  can  not  fail  to  grow  up  properly— 
don't  you  ?  If  you  were  to  look  in  at  the  window 
gome  cold  evening  I  think  you  would  see  one  or 
two  children  sitting  by  the  table,  studying,  and 
perhaps  one  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the  lire,  which 
burns  merrily.  If  you  waited  long  enough,  you 
would  see  the  lights—a  candle  and  a  little  lamp 
— put  on  the  mantel-piece  and  blown  out;  then 
the  children  would  waich  the  fire  till  it  had  died 
down,  and  the  shadows  had  ceased  to  play  over 
the  walls,  then  lile  out  the  door  and  lock  it 
for  the  night.  We  have  a  little  book  in  which 
all  visitors  register  their  names;  there  are  over 
eighty  names  in  it  now.  We  should  very  much 
like  to  have  yours,  dear  Postmistress,  should  you 
ever  visit  this  lovely  valley  of  Wyoming.  I  could 
tell  you  much  more  about  the  doings  and  enjoy- 
ments of  Cherry  Lodge,  the  "house-warming," 
etc..  but  I  fear  I  am  taking  so  much  space  that 
you  will  not  even  be  able  to  print  this.  We  had 
a  photograph  taken  of  the  little  house  about  two 
weeks  ago.  FUANCBS  C.  L. 

How  perfectly  happy  you  ought  to  be  with  so 
complete  a  place  for  housekeeping!  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  the  cherry  Lodge  Little  House- 
keepers' Club  before  many  days,  so  please  read 
this  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  the 
log  cabin,  and  make  up  your  minds  to  send  me  a 
round-robin.  A  round-robin,  you  know,  is  a  let- 
ter in  which  the  whole  group  unite,  each  writing 
a  part. 

Here  are  letters  from  the  presidents  of  two  of 
the  little  clubs : 

Rov ALTO\.  VERMONT. 

My  little  cousin  and  I  want  to  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers.  We  think  we  will  form  a  club. 
AVe  are  going  to  have  sewing  and  reading.  My 
pets  are  seven  cats,  a  great  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  a  little  sister  three  years  old.  My  dog's 
name  is  Tarn  o'  Shunter.  We  had  our  first,  snow 
this  morning.  My  cousin  Lucia  and  I  had  HAII- 
PEK'S  YOUNK  PEOPLE  for  Christmas  from  our 
grandpa.  Our  i-lub  is  going  to  be  a  sewing  and 
reading  club.  We  have  got  a  little  bank,  and  at 
every  meeting  we  are  going  to  put  a  penny  each 
in.  I  am  nine  years  old.  This  is  my  first  letter 
to  the  Post-office  Box.  Our  motto  is,  "What  you 
du.  do  well."  EUNICE  D.  I). 

There  could  7iot  be  a  better  motto,  Are  you 
sewing  for  poor  children  or  for  your  dolls,  and 
•what  book  are  you  reading  together? 


myself.  We  have  a  little  club,  and  I  write  he- 
cause  I  am  the  president.  Our  motto  is,  *'  Be  dili- 
gent." MARY  LOUISE  P. 

1  have  begun  a  book  in  which  I  shall  keep  the 
names  of  the  presidents  and  all  the  mottoes,  and 
everything  of  interest  they  send  me.  Eunice 
and  Mary  Louise  are  fir.st  on  my  roll  of  honor. 
Whose  names  shall  come  next  ? 


I  write  to  ask  if  we  may  join  the  Little  House- 
keepers—Belle, Jessie,  May,  Florence,  Inez,  and 


Will  you  not  all  be  glad  to  read  this  letter  from 
the  kind  Sister  who  can  tell  you  about  the  child 
in  Harper's  Young  People's  Cot? 

ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL,  407  WEST  THIRTY-FOURTH  STREKT, 
MKW  YOKK  CITY. 

DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS,— It  is  now  three  weeks 
since  our  children,  their  four  birds.  Romeo,  the 
cat,  and  Beauty,  the  dog.  came  up  from  Kock- 
away.  and  I  think  ^>nie  of  you  are  wondering 
who  is  the  occupant  of  Young  People's  Cot  at 
thi-  time, 

You  will  remember  that  little  "  Oscar  Wilde,1' 
in  whom  you  were  interested  last  year,  and  who 
suffered  so  much  in  his  short  life,  was  very  ill 
last  spring.  lie  continued  to  yei  WOI-M-,  and  in 
t  he  sun  iiner  he  passed  away  to  that  land  w  lie  re. 
as  the  Bible  tells  us.  "  there  is  no  more  pain,  nor 
soi-row,  nor  crying.1"  and  we  are  happy  in  the 
thought  th  it  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  suffer- 
ing. He  was  always  pleased  with  the  various 
little  gifts  sent  by  m;iny  of  you,  and  I  am  sure 
the  remembrance  ot  This  will  make  you  glad. 

You  now  have  in  your  cot  a  wee  girl  whose 
name  is  Marie.  She  is  three  years  old,  but  very 
tiny— not  nearly  so  large  as  one  of  the  rag  dolls 
known  in  the  Hospital  as  the  "Two  Orphans." 
she  h;is  very  bright,  dark  eyes  and  black,  curly 
hair,  but  is  not.  as  she  says,  "a  darky,  only  a 
Conhittt"  In  one  of  the  scrap-books  sent  to  the 
cot  there  is  a  picture  of  a  black  baby  who  is  sit- 
ting on  a  water-melon,  and  this  she  calls  Marie. 
At  present  she  is  in  bed  all  the  time,  having  been 
operated  on  recently,  but  although  one  little  leg 
is  incased  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  suspended  from 
a  wire  frame,  I  have  never  seen  her  other  than 
bright  and  happy. 

Some  time  ago'  I  told  you  that  all  the  little  cots 
\\rn-  blue,  with  brass  knobs,  but  you  must  now 
think  of  them  as  red  and  the  walls  a  lovely  blue, 
both  beds  and  walls  having  been  painted  this 
summer  I  wish  you  could  all  see  the  ward  on 
one  of  these  bright  days,  when  the  weather  is 
cool  enough  for  the  little  ones  to  wear  their  red 
jackets:  for  the  sun  to  be  allowed  to  shine  in 
on  the  gilt  picture-frames  with  their  pretty  en- 
gravings, and  quite  lighting  up  vour  uot  ;  when 
the  birds  are  singing,  and  Beauty  has  stolen  up- 
stairs for  a  romp  with  the  children,  and  with  the 
secret,  strong  hope  that  she  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  supper-time  and  earn  some  of  the 
sweet  crackers  by  "giving  her  paw."  It  has 
been  remarked  that  we  have  an  epidemic  of  pets 
just  now,  and  only  need  a  pig  to  make  us  quite 
contagious.  I  wonder,  by-the-way,  if  any  read- 
ers of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  have  ever  heard  of  a  "  pig 
party"?  I  did  when  in  Scotland  recently,  and  I 
would  tell  you  all  about  it.  but  I'm  sure  the  Post- 
mistress thinks  this  letter  quite  long  enough,  and 
you  must  guess  what  it  can  possibly  be.  Your 
sincere  friend,  S. 

If  Sister  will  spare  enough  time  from  one  of 
her  busy  days  to  tell  the  children  about  that  pig 
party,  nobody  will  be  more  delighted  than  the 
Postmistress. 

Now  that  Christmas  will  soon  be  coming  again, 
the  children  will  surely  not  forget  the  Hospital 
and  the  dear  little  onus  in  Holy  Innocents'  Ward. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Here  is  a  nice  little  pincushion  and  needle-book 
for  a  Christmas  present  for  somebody  :  Take  a 
piece  of  pasteboard,  and  cut  out  an  egg-shaped 
piece  about  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and 
five  and  a  quarter  inches  ;it  the  widest  part,  cov- 
er it  with  a  pretty  colored  piece  of  silk  or  satin, 
and  embroider  with  a  contrasting  shade  of  silk 
about  nne-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  in  her- 
ring bone  or  any  of  the  feather-stitches  used  on 
crazy-work.  Cut  another  piece  of  pasteboard 
the  same  shape,  but  only  three  and  seven-eighths 
inches  long  and  two  and  three-quarter  inches  at 
the  widest  part,  cover  one  side, and  feather-stitch 
iust  like  the  large  piece  ;  then  embroider  a  flower 
or  an  initial  letter  in  the  middle.  Take  a  small 
piere  of  white  flannel,  and  cut  out  four  or  five 
pieces,  the  largest  one  a  little  smaller  than  the 
small  piece  just  made,  :i ml  each  succeeding  one  a 
little  smaller  than  the  piece  before  it ;  huttonhole- 
stitch  the  edges  of  each  one.  and  fasten  on  the 
large  piece  first  made  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  top  or  pointed  end.  Line  the  small 
piece  with  the  silk  or  satin  used  on  the  embroid- 
ered side  of  it,  and  sew  it  to  the  large  piece  i,p()i"t 
upward)  over  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the,  pieces  of  flannel.  Next  get  a  small 
round  box  about  tour  inches  in  diameter  and 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
cui  a  piece  of  sal  in  our  and  a  Imlf  inches  wide 
and  long  enough  to  go  round  the  box  and  come 
together;  sew  this  to  the  Urge  piece,  folio  wing  a 
line  drawn  round  the  outside  of  the  box  iplucr 
the  box  evenly  on  the  piece  about  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  each 


side  at  the  widest  part,  then  draw  the  line),  nnd 
sew  the  box  to  the  piece  inside  the  satin  strip. 
Now  fill  the  box  with  cotton  baiting,  so  that 
when  tne  top  of  the  cushion  is  put  on  it  will  not 
lie  flat  over  the  top  of  the  box.  but  round  up  like 
a  large  cushion  ;  cut  a  round  piece  of  silk  or  satin 
a  little  larger  than  the  top  of  the  box.  embroider 
a  ring  of  feather-stitch  and  a  flower  or  initial  on 
it  to  match  the  needle-book  in  the  centre,  sew 
this  over  the  batting  in  tin-  box.  fasten  it  to  the 
piece  of  satin  or  silk  that  covers  the  sides,  turn- 
ing the  edges  of  both  in  and  sewing  over  and 
over.  Put  a  bow  and  loop  to  hang  up  by  just 
above  the  needle-book,  and  line  the  large  piece 
with  silesia  or  nun's  veiling. 

Do  any  of  your  little  friends  know  of  anything 
to  d^»  with  cologne  botilesV  1  have  four  or  five 
quite  pretty  ones  that  1  don't  know  what  to  do 
with.  LAUUA  M.  IJ. 

Such  a  combined  needle-book  and  pincushion 
as  Laura  describes  will  be  very  pretty,  but  it  must 
be  neatly  made.  Now  who  will  repay  her  f-  rthis 
letter  by  giving  her  an  idea  how  to  cover  her 
cologne  bottles  nicely  ? 


HASSOCKS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND. 

I  thought  I  should  like  to  write  to  you  again  to 
tell  you  o£  the  jolly  outing  I  had  with  our  school 

the  other  day.  The  father  of  one  of  our  boys  has 
a  farm  at  Newtimber,  four  or  live  miles  off.  He 
invited  us  to  tea.  We  hut)  a  capital  game  of 
cricket,  and  after  that  we  chased  each  other  all 
about  the  farm.  Then  we  had  a  splendid  tea,  utt- 
er which  we  played  "blind  postman";  and  we 
saw  a  white  blackbird,  and  also  a  white  starling, 
which  Mr.  M.  had  shot:  atid  we  marched  home 
by  moonlight.  By-the-bye.  did  you  have  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  4th?  we  had  a  splen- 
did eclipse  here.  There  is  an  old  Tudor  house  at 
Newtimber  with  a  moat  round  it  full  of  water. 
In  my  holidays  I  was  Maying  with  my  uncle.  I 
went  out  for  the  day  in  the  miller's  cart.  We 
passed  by  the  "  Wilmington  Giant."  Perhaps  you 
will  wonder  what  that  is.  It  is  a  huge  figure  cut 
out  in  the  chalk  on  the  side  of  a  sleep  lull.  The 
figure  is  eighty  yards  high,  with  a  stick  in  each 
hand.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  god  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  Now  I  must  say  good-by,  for  1  am  afraid 
this  letter  is  too  long  to  print. 

PEP.CY  WILLIAM  S. 

Not  at  all  too  long,  and  just  the  wide-awake 
sort  of  letter  a  boy  ought  to  send.  I  hope  our 
English  boys  will  write  often,  and  let  their  Amer- 
ican cousins  know  what  good,  times  they  have. 


ASBCRY  PAHK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  live  by  the  sea  all  the  year,  so  that  while 
we  have  many  playmates  in  summer,  in  winter 
there  are  but  few.  Papa  built  a  large  play-house 
for  us  in  our  grounds  ;  in  it  we  keep  all  our  play- 
things. It,  lias  a  window  and  a  door,  and  a  nice 
desk  at  which  we  write  or  paint.  In  Mimtner  we 
playeroquet,  gather  shells,  and  watch  the  bathers. 
This  winter  we  expect  to  have  a  Kindeigarten 
at  home,  which  mamma  will  teaen.  tor  we  are 
too  young  to  go  to  school.  We  can  not  coast 
much,  because  the  salt  air  melts  the  snow.  Our 
only  pet  is  baby  brother,  fifteen  months  old,  who 
got  into  a  bowl  of  jam  las-t  week,  and  ate  a  good 
deal  and  covered  his  face,  dress,  and  hands.  We 
like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  Mam- 
ma writes  this,  because  we  print  so  slowly.  We 
hope  to  see  this  in  print.  Wiih  love, 

MAKGUT  and  KENNETH. 

The  funny  baby,  bless  him  !  So  you  have  a 
play-house  too.  What  kind  fathers  the  children 
have  ! 


PfcTEKSBVRQ,  VmCINIA. 

I  begun  school  to-day.  I  would  have  begun 
sooner,  but  m>  teacher  was  ill.  1  study  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  music.  I  am 
the  eldest  of  six  children,  and  am  ten  years  old. 
I  have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers.  We  have 
had  your  paper  for  nearly  four  years.  We  have 
three  volumes,  and  will  soon  have  four  ;  the  vol- 
umes are  for  the  years  1881.  1883,  1883,  and  as 
soon  as  1884  is  complete  mother  will  have  that 
bound  for  us.  Mother  has  read  "Toby  Tyler" 
and  "Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother"  to  the  boys,  and  she 
is  going  to  read  "liaising  the  'Pearl.11'  Have 
you  ever  been  in  Petersburg,  dear  Postmistress? 
Jt  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  very  pretty  town, 
but  just  now  it  is  suffering  from  a  drought  which 
dries  up  our  trees  and  flowers,  and  everything  is 
covered  with  dust.  MABTHA  C. 

I  am  sorry  I  had  to  leave  out  a  part  of  your 
letter,  dear,  but  there  was  not  room  for  it  all.  I 
know  how  beautiful  your  town  is  in  the  time  of 
roses,  and  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  it  as  dusty  and 
dry,  but  God  will  send  the  rain  in  His  own  good 
time 


Mi  MIEN  CITY,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  one  of  the  subscribers  to  HARPKP/S  YOUNG 
PEOJM.K.  and  take  a  great  delight  in  reading  it, 
esperiallythe  letters  in  ihe  post-office  llox  I  am 
fourteen  years  old,  and  live  in  the  burned  dis- 
trict, where  we  bad  such  awful  forest  fires  three 
years  ago.  Thi*  town  is  growing  very  ta>t.  and 
is  quite  a  business  place.  We  have  only  five  hun- 
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dred  inhabitants  and  about  twenty  stores  ;  most 
of  them  are  grocery  stores.  My  uncle  has  a  nice 
brick  store  — the  only  one  here,  lie  is  giving 
some  of  your  papers  to  his  customers  as  a  present, 
and  is  building  up  a  good  trade.  This  is  a  hard 
year  for  the  farmers  on  account  of  wheat  being 
so  cheap.  We  have  a  good  school  here,  where 
1  attend,  with  a  lady  teacher  and  seventy-five 
pupils.  LEWIE  G. 


I  live  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
nearly  :t  year.  I  buy  it,  each  week.  I  have  a  dear 
little  dog  named  Pippo.  He  is  yellow  in  color, 
and  has  bright  black  eyes,  along  black  nose,  and 
a  curly  tail.  He  looks  like  a  fox  in  the  face,  and 
my  mamma  says  he  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  When 
mamma  irives  iiim  too  much  meat,  he  will  take  it, 
piece  by  piece,  and  dig  holes,  and  bury  them,  and 
cover  the  earth  over  them  with  his  nose.  He 
looks  very  funny  when  he  is  through  this  work, 
his  face  is  so  dirty.  1  am  a  little  girl  eight,  years 
old,  and  go  to  school.  1  a,m  in  the  fourth  grade. 
I  think  I  am  the  youngest  scholar  in  the  room. 
WINNIE  BELLE  T. 


NKWAF.K,  OHIO. 

Grandpa  takes  your  charming  paper  for  Char- 
lott, •.  but  we  all  enjoy  it  just  the  same.  Char- 
lotte slays  down  at  grandpa's  house  nearly  all 
the  time,  because  they  have  no  little  folks  there. 
I  go  to  the  Central  House  to  school.  There  are 
five  public  schools  here. 

One  of  my  brothers  is  out  in  northwestern  Ne- 
braska, farming.  This  summer  lie  found  an  In- 
dian's grave  up  in  a  tree-top.  I  guess  it  had  been 
thru-  fur  a  long  while,  because  there  were  bones, 
dust,  knives,  and  a  string  of  beads  wrapped  up  in 
a  buffalo-robe.  There  are  over  eight  thousand 
Indians  near  Elmer's  eamp- 

I  have  a  very  sweet  little  sister.  She  is  not 
quite  a  year  old.  Would  you  please  count  me  in 
as  one  of  the  Little  Housekeepers?  I  keep  my 
own  room  in  order,  and  help  mamma  besides.  I 
am  afraid  my  letter  is  growing  too  long.  With 
love  to  the  Postmistress.  AGNES  L.  S. 


The  next  letter  is  from  Eddie  Smith's  mamma. 

Fsr.GL-8  FALLS,  MINNKSOTA. 

Being  nearly  a  life-long  invalid,  Eddie  has  miss- 
ed many  sources  of  information  on  various  sub- 
jects which  you  have  enjoyed,  and  this  lack  has 
often  been  supplied  by  HARPEa's  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. We  have  often  spoken  of  the  fact  that 
the  things  we  wished  most  to  know  about  either 
had  been  or  were  afterward  explained  and  made 
interesting  ill  tliis  paper.  The  letters  we  have 
received  in  response  to  ours  published  in  Nos. 
247  and  2M.  coming  in  connection  wiih  this  pa- 
per, and  Irom  so  many  different  places,  have 
also  been  very  instructive  as  well  as  pleasant. 
We  have  received  nearly  three  hundred  in  all — 
none  too  many,  lor  we  "have  more  leisure  than 
our  dear  Postmistress.  We  have  letters  from 
.Switzerland.  Germany.  Italy,  from  many  places 
in  the  Holy  Land,  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  a 
missionary  in  the  far  wilds  of  Africa,  carefully 
chosen  mementos  from  Syria.  Lebanon,  Baal- 
bee,  pictures  and  curiosities  from  the  Nile,  a 
sprav  of  the  far-famed  edelweiss  from  the  top 
of  tlie  Alps,  ami  many  other  things  which  I  am 
afraid  even  to  try  to  mention,  for  fear  the  let- 
ter will  be  too  long;  and  —  think  of  this,  chil- 
dren, and  grown  folks  too— a  letter  and  two  of 
herovvn  books  from  our  own  Margaret  Eytinge! 
Alter  this  I  should  not  be  altogether  surprised  if 
\ve  received  a  letter  from  the  Postmistress  her- 
self Once  ortwice.afteran  unusually  weary  day, 
Eddie  has  lain  back  with  a  patient  sigh,  saying, 
"Well,  there  will  be  my  letters  to-night!"  and 
often  when  not.  quite  the  usual  number  he  ha.s 
been  "sure  some  were  overlooked  or  lost,"  and 
he  has  waited,  the  others  in  his  hands,  till  we 
have  made  sure  he  has  all  his  treasures.  Letters 
from  our  older  friends  have  each  brought  their 
own  peculiar  pleasure  and  comfort  to  us,  coining 
often  at  a  lime  when  otherwise  we  had  only  the 
contemplation  of  a  weary  body  and  an  aching 
heart.  They  have  made  our  lives  brighter,  and 
brought  kindly  humanity  very  near  us.  I  have 
promised  Eddie  that  at  Christinas-time  we  would 
hold  a  Harper's  Young  People's  Christmas  Con- 
gress, durinir  which  each  one  of  you  who  have 
written  us  will  in  some  way  be  verbally  and  plea- 
santly remembered  here  in  our  home.  We  shall 
have  room  for  all  of  you  who  care  to  be  repre- 
sented. Until  then,  dear  friends,  good-by.  From 
EDDIE'S  MAMMA. 


I  am  not  too  old  to  enter.  I  will  try  not  to  make 
my  letter  loo  long.  I  would  like  so"  much  to  cor- 
respond  with  some  young  laity  near  my  own  age 
in  Florida.  I  never  was  so  fortuir.  te  as  to  be 
able  to  visit  that  .state,  and  woujd  tike  to  learn 
all  about,  it  from  a  resident.  Will  not  some  of 
the  little  Florida  readers  of  HARPEU'S  YOUNU 
PEOPLE  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to  their  "big 
sisters"?  1  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  at 
home,  and  we  all  like  to  read  the  paper. 

MAUDE  W., 
Box  43,  Forest  City,  Holt  County,  Missouri. 


HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

I  do  not  think  you  get  many  letters  from  Nova 
Seoii:i.  so  I  think  I  will  -Ai-ite  you  one.  My  bro- 
ther Cleorge  has  a  self-inkiuj'  nrinl  ing-press,  and 
I  help  him  to  work  il  :  some,  ••••'  -'Tint  'JiMMI 

bill-heads  in  four  hours.     I  am  -  .ars  old, 

and  have  three  brothers  and  one  sister.     I  go  to 
school,  and  I  am  in  the  Fifth  Reader.    We  take 

HAUPKU'S  YOIINI;  PE .E,  and  like  it.  very  much. 

Hoping  you  will  find  room  to  print  this  letter, 
I  remain  your  friend,  HOWARD  DE  B. 

What  busy  bees  you  two  boys  are  ! 


QriNCY.   MASSArllLRKTTS. 

In  No.  252  1  saw  a  coat  of  arms  of  some  violets 
and  the  motto  "Dinna  forget."  I  know  another 
motto,  and  I  would  like  ever  so  much  to  have 
you  tell  me  how  that  could  be  a  coat  of  arms. 
My  sister  gave  me  the  motto,  and  perhaps  the 
other  readers  of  HARPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  will 
like  to  have  you  explain  it  to  them,  if  yon  think 
this  letter  is  worth  answering.  1  hope  you  will, 
although,  as  my  sister  says,  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  ask.  I  shall  want  the  paper  for  my  very 
own  that  tells  about  it,  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
answer.  The  motto  is,  "  Live  loyal  to  your  best 
ideals."  ELSIE  A.  W. 

I  will  keep  that  beautiful  motto  in  mind,  and 
one  of  these  days  will  perhaps  give  you  a  pretty 
design  for  it. 


UTICA,  NEW  YoHK. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old.  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  nearly  one  year,  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  think  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories 
are  the  best.  I  love  to  read  the  children's  let- 
ters, and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  one  of 
mine  among  them.  1  have  no  pets  except  a  ca- 
nary-bird, which  sings  the  minute  I  enter  the 
house.  I  take  lessons  on  the  violin  and  piano; 
my  favorite  on  the  violin  is  Martha.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  grammar,  arithmetic,  history, 
and  composition.  My  papa  does  not  know  I  am 
writing  this  letter,  so  I  want  to  surprise  him. 
Please  may  I  join  your  Little  Housekeepers? 
This  is  the  way  I  make 

CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS.— Half  a  pound  of  grated 
chocolate,  two  tea-cupfuls  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
milk  and  water,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum.  MAY. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  do  not  often  see  letters 
from  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  but  1  am  going  to  seek  admittance,  and  hope 


W.  S.,  Jessie  S.,  Annie  L.  S.,  Orelchen  P.,  Etta  D., 
Ksther  J.  ijj.,  ami  James  IS.  for  their  welcome  fa- 
ors. — Itrure  \\.  prints  nicely. 


How  much  I  should  enjoy  seeing  Mary  C.,  and 
peeping  in  at  the  pleasant  school-room  in  the 
'•  laud  of  flowers"  !  If  I  had  an  enchanted  carpet, 
like  the  people  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  I  would  sit 
comfortably  in  the  middle  of  it.  make  a  wish, 
and.  presto  !  I  would  be  next  in  Denver  at  Fan- 
nie JI.  t'.'s;  and  I  wonder  if  that  pretty  spaniel 
of  hers,  with  the  long  curly  ears,  would  be  friend- 
ly with  me  !  Then  I'd  wish  again,  and  be  whisked 
away  to  Julia  E.  L.  in  Wisconsin,  and  back  to 
Milford  to  see  Alice  B.,  who  must  he  a  Little 
Housekeeper  by  herself,  if  her  mamma  does  not 
think  it  wise  for  her  to  join  a  club.— Fide  F. : 
The  uniform  you  speak  of  is  very  pretty.— Ned 
«. :  I  am  glad  you  like  "Wakulla."— Lillian  .1. : 
Eleven  chickens  are  quite  a  care.— Laura  JI. :  Do 
not  sit  too  steadily  at  the  sewing-machine,  dear. 
Try  to  leara  the  graceful  art  of  sewing  beauti- 
fully by  hand .— Bronnic  T. :  I  am  so  sorry  for  the 
poor  motherless  chicks  !  The  calves  must  be 
frisky  pets.— M.  II. :  I  agree  with  you  in  admiring 
Miss  Alcott's  stories. — Thanks  to  D.  W.,  Haggle 
Jane,  Maud  V.  P.  W.  (who  apologizes  to  exchan- 
gers because  she  must,  keep  them  waitingawhile  : 
they  would  excuse  her  if  they  knew  how  ill  she 
had  been),  Georgia  S.,  Sue,  Emma  li.  W.,  Battle 


PUZZLI5S  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTKIKUTOUS. 

No.  1. 
TOUR  ENIGMAS. 

1. — My  first  is  in  pencil,  but  not  in  slate. 
My  second  is  in  stove,  but  not  in  grate. 
My  third  is  in  fish,  but  not  in  clam. 
My  fourth  is  in  goat,  bui  noi  in  ram. 
My  tilth  is  in  mauve,  but  not  in  blue. 
My  sixth  is  in  hat,  but  not  in  sh<  e 
My  seventh  is  in  horse,  but  ii"i  in  hen. 
My  eighth  is  in  ink,  but  not  in  pen. 
My  whole  is  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  often  seen  ; 
Greatly  prized  by  the  children,  I  ween. 

ALICE  B. 
2.— My  first  is  In  sad.  but  not  in  gay. 

My  second  is  in  quick,  bin  not  in  slow. 
My  third  is  in  .1  line,  but  not  in  May. 
My  fourth  is  in  winter,  when  wild  winds 

blow. 
My  fifth  is  in  oar,  but  not  in  boat. 

My  sixth  is  in  red.  but  not  in  blue. 
My  seventh  is  in  sleeve,  but  nol  in  c<  >at . 

My  eighth  is  in  false,  but  not  in  true. 
My  whole  is  nimble  and  brisk  and  small. 
And  climbs  like  a  flash  to  the  iree-tup  lall. 
C.  I1'.  SWBTT. 
3.— My  first  is  found  in  every  wind, 

My  second  is  in  clime  ; 
My  third  in  every  season's  found — 
My  whole  is  in  winter-time.        FLORA  G. 

4.— My  first  is  in  cradle,  but  not  in  bed. 
My  second  is  in  apple  and  also  in  bread. 
My  third  is  in  racket,  but  not  in  noise. 
My  fourlh  is  in  playthings,  but  nol  in  toys. 
My  fifth  is  in  empty,  but  not  in  full. 
My  sixth  is  in  tiger,  but  not  in  bull. 
My  whole  is  in  every  household  used, 
But  by  some  I'm  very  much  abused. 

HELEN  RUTUSCHILD. 


No.  2. 

A   LADDER. 


Right  post  relates  to  biography  ;  left  post  to 
geography.  Rounds:  1.  ATurkishiitle.  S.  Bright. 
3.  A  science.  4.  Hideous.  5.  A  linen  fabric.  6. 


Milky. 


<•II.UII.IE  DAVIS. 


No.  3. 

HIDDEN   FRUIT. 

1.  Pass  that  map.  please,  Ada.  2  You  are  to 
range  yourselves  in  two  rows  for  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  3  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  bad 
cut.  4.  The  plumage  of  that  peacock  is  very 
beautiful.  B.  The  figures  oil  the  second  and  third 
pages  are  very  beautiful.  MAY  F.  CIIEEGAN. 
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BAD 

B   U  It  R  S 

EARLIER 

DRIVE 

SEE 

R 

No.  2.—  M  ohammed. 

A  lexander. 
C  onstantine. 
A  hasuerus. 
U  lysses. 
L  eo. 
A  Ifred. 
Y  oimg. 

No.  3. —Ulysses  S.  Grant.     James  A.  Garfield. 
Chester  A.  Arthur. 


No.  4.- 


TRACE 
N  A  H  U 


B 

C 
CAB 


R  I 


H  T 


THROUGH 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Alice  Balnbrld<re,  John  Bishop,  Ada  B.,  Em- 
mi  M.  Wilcox.  c.  F.  swett.  Kate  Horn-,.  Blanche 
C  Adcle  A..  Steele  I'enn,  Eddie  McGrew.  Minnie 
E  Seranton,  Titania  Florence  Knight.  Jessie  Ivil- 
burn.  Will  Rich.  Thomas  Murray,  Leander  Chase, 
S  Chalmers  Johnston,  and  C.  W.  Macl.ord. 
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HIGH  AND  LOW. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

A  HIGH-BRED  dog  and  a  low-bred  dog 
\Vrrc  talking  together  one  day. 
Said  the  low-bred  dog  to  the  high-bred  dog, 

"Supposing  us  go  and  play." 
Said  the  high-bred  dog  to  the  low-bred  dog, 

"What!  waste  my  time?     Oh  no!" 
Said  the  low-bred  dog  to  the  high-bred  dog, 

"Then  let  us  a-hunting  go." 
Said  the  high-bred  dog  to  the  low-bred  dog. 

"Ah!  that  is  a  different  case." 
Said  the  low-bred  dog  to  the  high-bred  dog, 

"I  will  rind,  and  you  can  chase." 

So  off  they  started  side  by  side. 

The  Low  on  a  trot,  and  the  High  on  a  stride. 

Said  the  Low  to  the  High,  "t  do  not  stay 

When  I  rind  a  thing  that  stands  in  my  way. 

If  it  be  too  high  for  me  to  leap, 

I  slyly,  wily,  under  it  creep; 

And  were  you  not  so  mighty  and  high, 

You'd  soon  get  fat  upon  game  as  I." 

"Of  course,"  said  High,  "you  know  what  best 

Will  serve  your  own  good  interest. 

But  different  minds  choose  different  courses, 

And  I  surmount  opposing  forces." 

To  a  fence  they  came  while  talking  so; 

Over  went  High,  under  went  Low. 

Both  were  very  well  content. 

So  on  complacently  they  went, 

Till  they  came  to  a  wall  too  high  for  Rover; 

There  Ajax  kindly  lifts  him  over. 

There  being  no  hole,  you  see,  in  the  wall, 

Why,  Low,  of  course,  couldn't  under  it  crawl. 

After  a  while  they  reached  a  fence — 

Something  altogether  immense. 

High  could  not  get  over  that,  you  know: 

But  underneath  was  a  hole  for  Low. 

"  I'll  crawl  first,  and,  after,  you 

Can  lie  on  your  back,  and  I'll  pull  you  through." 

So  Low  went  first,  and,  as  agreed, 

Dragged  through  the  hound  of  lofty  breed. 

BuCoh,  what  a  sight  on  the  other  side! 

Torn  were  his  ears  and  scratched  his  hide; 

His  glossy  coat  was  smeared  with  mud, 

Bestuck  with  burrs,  and  stained  with  blood; 

And  he  cried,  as  he  homeward  limped  in  pain, 

"I'll  never  be  dragged  through  a  hole  again." 

MORAL. 

The  man  of  high  principles  possibly  may 
Help  the  low-minded  man  on  a  virtuous  way, 
But  he  can  not  make  compacts  for  pleasure  or  gain 
With  the  low,  and  not  suffer  some  kind  of  a  stain. 
No  matter  how  kind  his  intentions  may  be. 
The  hound  or  the  human  of  vulgar  degree 
Always  teaches  some  trick  or  some  method  his  own, 
Be  it  robbing  a  bank  or  stealing  a  bone. 
So  never  make  compacts  with  dogs  that  are  low, 
Or  some  day  you'll  be  covered  with— no,  not  snow. 
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" '  OH,  THANK  YOU  EVER  SO  MUCH  !'  SHE  EXCLAIMED." 


T 


JIMMIE  THE  DUKE, 
Sin's  Joto  Jc  Qabc  a  Ctvfstmas  JCreat. 

BY  ELIOT  McCORMICK. 

T  was  not  going  to  be  a  cold  bright  Christmas,  as  people 


streets  were  deep  with  slush,  and  a  damp  east  wind  did  its 
best  to  chill  the  gayety  of  the  season.     Julie  Montressor, 
however,  who  had  never  seen  an  American  Christmas  lx> 
fore,  and  did  not  know  if  she  ever  would  again,  did  not 
fear  the  weather.      She  was  used  to  that  in  her  own  coiin- 


had  hoped.     Instead,  a  fog  hung  over  the  rivers,  the  \  try,  and,  early  in  the  afternoon  before  Christmas,  beguiled 
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her  old  uncle,  who  was  actually  an  Earl  in  England,  into 
leaving  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  hotel,  and  taking 
her  down  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street.  How  gay  the 
shop  windows  were!  Julie  had  never  known  anything  so 
fine  in  London,  and  when  she  came  to  Macy's,  and  saw  the 
spectacle  there,  she  almost  danced  with  delight. 

"Ah,  Uncle  George,"  she  exclaimed,  ''it  is  as  fine  as 
the  Boulevards  in  Paris,  is  it  nut  : 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  indulgently.  "Yes,  yes," 
he  admitted.  "  Very  well  fora  new  country  ;  very  pretty, 
Julie.  I  am  glad  yon  like  it.  But  don't  yon  think  we 
had  better  he  getting  hack  to  the  hotel '.  Suppose  we  take 
this  tram-car,  child." 

The  car  which  the  old  gentleman  described  in  this  pe- 
culiar way,  and  which  he  now  violently  hailed,  was  one 
of  the  Blue  Line  running  through  Fourteenth  Street.  To 
reach  it  from  the  sidewalk  one  must  cross  a  river  of 
mud  too  wide  for  Julie  to  jump,  and  so  deep  that  it  would 
certainly  come  over  the  tops  of  her  shoes  if  she  attempted 
to  step  in  it.  "  Oh  dear  me!"  she  cried,  in  perplexity,  as 
the  car  stopped,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

Now  the  old  Earl  was  as  puzzled  as  herself,  but  a  boot- 
black who  was  standing  near  by,  and  who  heard  her  de- 
spairing cry,  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Planting 
his  box  down  in  the  mud  so  that  the  top  came  just  above 
the  surface,  he  stepped  out  himself  into  the  mixture  and 
turned  an  encouraging  smile  to  the  little  girl.  "Now, 
miss,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "come  ahead." 

Julie  was  quick  to  catch  his  meaning.  "Oh,  thank 
you  ever  so  much!"  she  exclaimed,  putting  one  little  foot 
on  the  box,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  hand  balancing  her- 
self for  a  moment,  while  she  stepped  to  a  dry  spot-  beyond. 
From  there  she  could  easily  reach  the  platform  of  the 
car. 

"Dear  me!"  she  said,  as  her  uncle  followed,  "what  a 
nice  boy!"  And  then  she  gave  a  friendly  little  nod  as 
the  car  moved  on,  and  the  boy  was  lost  to  sight. 

About  half  past  seven  that  evening  a  crowd  of  news 
boys  were  gathered  around  the  door  of  the  Lodging-house 
in  Eleventh  Street  discussing  some  one  whom  they  spoke 
of  as  the  "Juke." 

"What  d'ye  call  him  that  for?"  inquired  one  small 
boy,  whose  ignorance  betrayed  that  he  was  a  new-comer. 

"We  calls  him  that,"  replied  a  larger  boy.  "because 
he's  second  cousin  to  Queen  Victoria." 

The  small  boy  grinned  scornfully.  "Oh,  what  yer 
givin'  us  ?"  he  inquired. 

"I  ain't  givin'  yer  nothin'  but  what's  true.  If  yer 
don't  believe  it.  ask  lame  Billy  here.  Him  and  the  Juke 
is  pals."  He  waved  his  hand  as  he  spoke  toward  a  small 
boy  on  crutches  who  stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the 
door,  and  whose  face  expressed  the  most  eager  interest  in 
the  subject.  "  Aye,"  he  said.  "Patsy  O'Brien's  right. 
Duke  won't  say  so  himself,  but  us  fellows  all  believes  it. 
The  only  trouble  is.  Duke  can't  prove  it.  He  went  to  see 
a  lawyer  once  about  it.  But  the  lawyer  thought  it  was  a 
put-up  job,  and  when  Duke  couldn't  show  him  no  papers 
the  lawyer,  said  he  couldn't  play  that  on  him.  Duke's 
got  his  father's  watch,  but  the  lawyer  he  said  there  was  a 
thousand  just  such  watches  in  the  country,  and  that  didn't 
prove  nothin'." 

"Here  comes  the  Duke  now,"  some  one  remarked. 

Down  the  street,  with  blacking-box  slungover  his  shoul- 
der, came  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  "Hello!" 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  lame  boy;  "  wait  in' 
for  me,  was  ye?  Is  the  Superintendent  in  his  room  .'" 

Being  told  that  he  was,  Duke  hurried  inside  and  ran  up 
the  stairs.  In  a  moment  he  had  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  Superintendent's  room,  and  was  told  to  enter.  This 
was  a  place  to  which  any  of  the  boys  might  come  at  any 
time  for  counsel,  and  the  Superintendent  was  one  whose 
warm  heart  made  him  especially  the  boys' friend. 


"Well,  Jim,"  he  said,  invitingly,  as  the  boy  lingered 
on  the  threshold.  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  now  ?" 

"Mr.  Foster,"  the  boy  began,  abruptly,  "there's  a  party 
going  West  day  after  to-morrow,  isn't  there?" 

The  Superintendent  nodded.  "Yes,"  lie  said,  "there's 
a  party  of  twenty-five  going  then  to  Kansas." 

"  And  how  much  is  it  for  one  to  go?"  asked  Jim. 

"Well,"  said  the  Superintendent,  "  when  a  party  goes, 
it  costs  fifteen  dollars  apiece." 

"Mr.  Foster,"  said  Jim,  "I  think  I'll  go,  if  you  don't 
mind,  and  they'll  take  me." 

Mr.  Foster  was  a  little  surprised.  "Why,  they'll  take 
you,  of  course,"  he  said.  "But  isn't  it  raiher  sudden? 
You  have  not  been  thinking  of  it  long,  have  you  ?" 

Jim  shook  his  head.  "No,  sir,  not  a  long  time;  but 
I've  wanted  to  get  away  from  here,  and  be  something  bet- 
ter, ever  since  that  lawyer  wouldn't  believe  my  name 
was  Montressor.  Some  day  or  other  I  want  to  be  so  re- 
spectable that  people  will  take  my  word  for  it,  don't  you 
see,  sir  ?  And  I'll  never  get  to  be  that  here." 

Mr.  Foster  nodded.  "Well,  Jim,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
know  but  what  you're  right." 

"There's  another  thing,  sir,"  Jim  went  on.  "To-mor- 
row's Christmas,  you  know,  and  as  I'm  going  away,  I'd 
like  to  give  the  boys  a  sort  of  good-by  treat.  I've  got 
thirty  dollars  in  the  savings-bank,  and  taking-  out  fifteen 
dollars  of  that  to  pay  my  way.  will  leave  fifteen  dollars  to 
spend  on  the  boys.  Would  that  be  enough,  sir,  for  ice- 
cream, sir,  all  around  ?" 

The  Superintendent  smiled,  as  he  made  a  rapid  little 
calculation.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  more  than  enough.  It's 
a  happy  thought,  and  will  come  in  as  a  capital  dessert." 

Jim  lingered  with  hishand  on  the  door.  "If  fifteen  dol- 
lars isn't  enough,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  might  go  a  dollar 
more.  I  can  easily  earn  that  to-morrow,  though  I  want- 
ed to  take  a  holiday  for  my  last  day  in  New  York." 

The  Superintendent  smiled.  "  Well, I  hope  you'll  have 
a  nice  time,"  he  said.  "Good-night,  Jim." 

Whether  from  the  fact  that  Duke  was  tired,  or  be- 
cause it  was  a  holiday,  he  slept  late  the  next  morning, 
and  did  not  even  hear  the  Merry  Christmases  that  the 
boys  were  loudly  exchanging  among  themselves.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  had  risen  and  gone  out  when  he  waked 
up.  What  time  was  it ''.  he  wondered.  The  sun  was 
shining  into  the  room,  bright  and  clear.  It  was  a  fine 
day,  after  all,  and  it  must  be  late.  He  felt  underneath 
the  pillow  for  his  watch.  Odd — it  was  not  there.  Possi- 
bly he  had  left  it  in  his  pocket  in  the  locker.  Jumping 
down  to  the  floor,  he  shook  Hilly  awake,  wishing  him  a 
Merry  Christmas,  and  searched  in  the  locker  for  the  miss- 
ing time-piece.  Odder  still  —  it  was  not  there  cither. 
"Billy!"  he  exclaimed — "Billy,  wake  up!" 

The  lame  boy.  suddenly  aroused,  sat  up  in  bed.  "  What 
is  it,  Duke  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Did  I  have  my  watch  last  night?" 

Billy  reflected  a  moment.  "Yes,"  he  said  at  length; 
"don't  you  mind  looking  at  it  when  we  left  the  reading 
room,  and  saying  it  was  just  nine?" 

"And  after  that  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  after  that;  but  I  think  you  put  it  un- 
der your  pillow.  Isn't  it  there  :" 

Jim  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  began  to  pull 
on  his  stockings.  "It's  been  stolen,  Billy,"  he  said,  grave- 
ly; "and  now  I  haven't  a  single  thing  to  show  who  and 
what  my  father  was." 

Well,  there  was  nothing,  it  seemed,  that  could  be  done. 
The  bo.ys  had  mostly  scattered  for  the  day,  and  even  if 
one  of  them  had  stolen  it,  there  was  no  possible  clew  to  the 
thief.  All  the  Superintendent  could  do  was  to  promise  ID 
make  inquiries  at  night,  without  much  hope,  however,  cm 
his  part  or  on  Duke's  of  ever  finding  it.  It  was  not  with 
a  light  heart,  therefore,  that  Jim  set  out  about  ten  o'clock 
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for  the  Wax-work  Exhibition,  which  neither  he  nor  Billv 
had  ever  seen,  and  which  with  the  matinee  in  the  after- 
noon he  proposed  making1  the  lame  boy's  Christmas. 

Entering-  the  hall,  they  were  confronted  with  an  impos- 
ing- group,  representing-  all  the  crowned  heads  and  rulers 
of  the  world,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  Queen  of 
England.  Before  this  Billy  stopped  in  admiration.  "If 
there  isn't  Queen  Victoria,  Duke!"  he  exclaimed.  "  I'.cin.^ 
your  cousin,  I  suppose  you'd  know  her  anywhere." 

Duke  turned  uneasily  away.  When  the  boys  alluded 
to  his  supposed  connection  with  Queen  Victoria  he  felt  a 
good  deal  like  an  impostor.  Where  they  got  the  notion 
from  he  did  not  know;  he  certainly  had  never  started  it 
nor  encouraged  it. 

"  Why,  is  the  Queen  your  cousin  ?"  a  girl's  voice  behind 
him  asked,  in  astonished  tones. 

The  voice  was  familiar  to  Duke,  and  he  turned  instant- 
ly around.  There  stood  the  little  girl  to  whom  he  had 
been  helpful  the  day  before.  "No,"' said  he;  "it's  all 
humbug.  Billy  was  jokitr.  You  got  home  safely  yes- 
terday ?"  he  added,  diffidently. 

If  the  girl  was  astonished  before,  she  was  amazed  now. 

"What  do  you  say  his  name  is?"  she  asked,  addressing 
Billy  quite  as  though  Duke  were  not  there  at  all. 

"We  calls  him  the  Duke,  miss — Jimmie  the  Duke — 
'cause,  you  know,  he's  some  relation  (we  ain't  quite  sure 
what)  to  Queen  Victoria." 

Jim  shook  his  head  by  way  of  protest.  "  Don't  you  be- 
lieve him,  miss,"  he  said.  "Just  because  I  answered  an 
advertisement  once  calling  for  the  heirs  of  an  English 
gentleman,  the  fellows  made  out  I  was  a  Duke  myself." 

Julie  drew  a  long  sigh.  "Dear  me."  she  exclaimed, 
"  ho\v  interesting!  And  were  you  really  the  heir?" 

Jim  shook  his  head  again.  "I  inherited  an  old  watch 
from  my  father,"  he  said;  "  that  was  all  my  fortune;  and 
last  night  that  was  stolen  in  the  Lodging-house." 

"Oh,  what  a  pity !"  exclaimed  the  little  girl.  "Why 
did  you  go  to  such  a  bad  place  as  the  Lodging-house?'' 

Jim  smiled.      "That's  where  we  live,"  he  said. 

"And  it  isn't  a  bad  place,  either,"  Billy  put  in.  "It's 
all  the  home  we've  got,  and  if  you'd  come  down  and  see 
it  you'd  think  it  was  a  pretty  nice  one.  I  tell  you  what," 
he  went  on,  "you  come  down  to-night.  We're  goin'  to 
have  a  Christinas  dinner,  and  the  Duke  is  goin'  to  give  us 
all  a  treat  of  ice-cream  for  dessert.  It's  just  a  sight  to  see 
us  fellows  eat,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  Some  of  us  only 
gets  two  square  meals  in  the  year,  and  those  is  the  dinners 
we  gets  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas." 

"I  would  like  to  come."  admitted  the  little  girl. 

•'Well,  it's  in  East  Eleventh  Street,"  said  Billy.  "You 
ask  any  cop,  and  he'll  tell  you  where  it  is." 

Julie  looked  puzzled.      "  What  am  I  to  ask  ?"  she  said. 

"  Billy  means  a  policeman."  the  Duke  exclaimed.  "But 
the  old  gentleman  would  know  how  to  get  there.  I  wish 
you  would  come,"  he  said,  frankly.  "I  am  sure  you 
would  like  it." 

"  Well.  I  will,"  Julie  decided ;  "  I'll  make  my  uncle  take 
me.  Now  isn't  it  funny," she  remarked,  confidentially, 
"he's  an  Earl  in  England  and  no  end  of  a  swell,  but  he'll 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  me.  Dear  rne!"  looking 
across  to  the  door,  "there  he  is  now.  Won't  I  catch  it, 
though  !  he's  awfully  particular  about  my  talkingto  boys. 
Yes,  uncle."  sweetly;  "I'm  looking  at  Queen  Victoria. 
Doesn't  it  make  her  a  dreadful  old  frump  '." 

The  old  gentleman  gazed  suspiciously  from  Julie  to  the 
boys.  "Where  is  your  maid  '."  he  inquired.  "Ah,  Wat- 
kins,  you  may  go  back  to  the  hotel  now.  1  will  look  aft- 
er Miss  Montressor  myself.  And,  Julie  my  dear,  suppose 
we  go  too.  This  show  is  very  fair  for  a  new  country,  hut 
it  can't  compare  to  Madame  Tussaud's.  you  know.  Come 
along,  my  dear."  and  steering  Julie  through  the  hall,  he 
effectually  prevented  her  bestowing  upon  the  boys  more 
than  a  parting  smile. 


When  they  had  vanished,  Duke  turned  around  to  Billy 
with  a  look  of  deep  bewilderment  on  his  face.      "  Did  von 
i  hear  the  name  he  called  her?"  he  asked. 

"It  was  the  same  as  your  own,"  Billy  suggested,  in 
equal  amazement. 

Jim  nodded.  The  charm  of  the  Wax-works  was  gone 
"I  wonder  could  she  be  a  relation?"  he  said.  thought 
fully. 

Great  was  the  hilarity  that  prevailed  at  the  Lodging- 
house  hall  that  night.  It  was  quite  generally  known  by 
this  time  that  the  Duke  was  to  supply  ice-cream;  and  as 
this  had  never  before  been  a  part  of  the  Christmas  feast, 
the  expectation  was  more  keen  than  usual.  Billy's  eyes 
I  danced  as  he  surveyed  in  imagination  the  generous  feast. 
"You  bet  I'm  goin'  to  get  full  to-night,"  he  remarked  to 
Jim.  "I  haven't  had  enough  to  eat  since  Thanksgiving." 

The  Duke  did  not  answer.  He  had  been  looking  to- 
ward the  platform  to  see  if  he  could  recognize  his  little 
friend,  but  she  was  not  there.  Just  as  Billy  spoke,  how- 
ever, he  heard  the  door  behind  open,  and  a  foot-fall  light- 
er than  any  of  the  boys'  come  up  the  long  aisle.  Duke's 
heart  gave  a  great  leap.  He  turned  quickly  around ;  then 
as  quickly,  seeing  that  it  was  really  Julie,  resumed  his 
former  position.  A  wave  of  color  rushed  up  into  his  face. 
What  if  the}'  were  his  relations  ?  Would  they  not  he 
ashamed  of  the  boot-black  ?  And  if  he  had  all  the 
proofs  in  the  world,  would  that  elegant  old  man  acknow- 
ledge him  ?  What  relation  could  they  be  ?  he  wondered 

There  was  no  time,  however,  to  speculate  on  these  prob 
lems.  for  just  then  the  dinner  was  brought  up.  And  what 
a  sumptuous  dinner  it  was! — roast  turkey  with  plenty  of 
stuffing,  mashed  potatoes  and  turnips,  plum-pudding,  and, 
after  everything  else,  Duke's  ice-cream.  When  that  came 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  knew  no  bounds,  and.  rising 
in  his  seat.  Patsy  O'Brien  cried  out. 

"THREE  CHEERS  FOR  JlMMIE  THE  DUKE  !" 

Duke,  it  must  be  said,  blushed  crimson  at  this  tribute, 
in  which  all  the  guests,  including  Julie,  took  a  loud  part; 
and  when,  after  the  cream  had  been  eaten,  one  of  the 
boys  called  out,  "Juke!  Juke!"  and  another  demanded  a 
"speech,"  he  was  fairly  overcome  with  embarrassment. 
The  boys,  howrever,  were  not  willing  to  let  him  off.  and 
the  Superintendent  seemed  to  share  their  feelings. 

"Come,  Jim,"  he  said,  going  down  the  aisle  to  where 
the  boy  sat,  "I  fancy  you'll  have  to  gratify  them." 

The  boy  rose,  diffidently,  and  followed  Mr.  Foster  to  the 
platform.  A  hush  fell  upon  the  room  as  the  Superin- 
tendent raised  his  hand,  and  then  began  himself  to  speak. 
"Jim  will  probably  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  this  is  liis 
farewell.  He  goes  away  to-morrow,  and  I  am  sure  that 
one  of  the  plea-santest  remembrances  he  will  carry  witli 
I  him  will  be  the  thought  of  your  warm-hearted  greeting 
to-night."  Mr.  Foster  paused  for  a  moment.  "1  wish," 
he  went  on,  hesitatingly,  "he  might  not  have  to  <-:UT\ 
away  with  him  the  thought  that  last  night  he  was  robbed 
of  his  watch.  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  this  before  our 
guests,  but  there  is  no  other  opportunity.  If  the  boy  who 
stole  Jim's  watch  last  night  is  in  this  room,  how  can  he 
keep  it  after  enjoying  Jim's  generosity  this  evening?  Is 
there  a  boy  here  mean  enough  to  do  that?" 

He  looked  the  boys  steadily  in  the  eye.  running  his  gaze- 
along  every  row.  and  fixing  it  for  an  instant  accidentally 
on  a  stranger  who  sat  next  to  Patsy  O'Brien — the  boy 
who  the  day  before  had  jeered  at  the  Duke's  supposed  re- 
lationship to  Queen  Victoria.  "What's  he  lookiu'  at  me 
for  ?"  the  boy  growled. 

Patsy  turned  quickly  around.  "Are  yon  the  thief?" 
he  began,  when  he  heard  Duke's  voice,  and  postponed  his 
inquiry  until  Jim  should  be  through. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  Jim  was  saying; 
"and  it's  true  what  Mr.  Foster  says  that  I  am  going  away 
to  morrow."  He  stopped  a  moment;  then  went  on  more 
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•DON'T    YOU    KNOW    IT    ISN'T    SUMMER-TIME?" 


bravely:  "I'm  going  somewhere,  where  I  can  be  something 
more  than  a  boot-black.  It's  all  humbug  about  my  being 
a  Duke;  but  my  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  I'm  going  to 
be  one  too.  About  the  watch,  I  hate  to  think  anybody 
here  took  it;  but  if  any  one  did,  and  will  bring  't  back,  I'll 
give  him  the  fifteen  dollars  I  was  going  West  with,  i  nd  no 
questions  asked.  I'll  have  to  stay  here  then  till  I  earn  the 
money  over  again;  but  I  wouldn't  mind  that  if  1  got  the 
watch  back.  Most  of  you  fellows  know  about  the  watch." 
His  voice  broke  a  little  as  he  went  on.  "It  was  my  fa- 
ther's, and  it's  all  I've  got  that  belonged  to  him." 

He  stopped  speaking,  and  while  a  dead  silence  fell  on 
the  room,  looked  for  a  moment  appealingly  into  the  boys' 
faces.  Then,  with  a  little  bow,  he  went  to  his  own  seat. 
An  outburst  of  applause  followed,  in  token  of  which  Duke 
was  forced  to  get  up  once  more  and  bow.  In  the  excite- 
ment Patsy  O'Brien  felt  something  pass  under  the  desk 
from  his  neighbor's  hand  to  his  own,  and  heard  a  hoarse 
whisper  say  :  "  Take  it  up  to  him,  will  ye  ?  I  don't  want 
no  reward;  only  there  mustn't  be  any  questions  asked." 

Then,  before  Patsy  knew  what  had  happened,  the  boy 
had  stolen  away  from  his  seat  and  slipped  out  of  the  door. 
Without  trying  to  stop  the  thief,  realizing  only  that  he 
had  got  the  watch.  Patsy  jumped  to  his  feet.  "The 
watch  is  found,  sir,"  he  cried;  "  I've  got  it  here,"  holding 
it  up  in  full  view  of  the  excited  audience  while  he  carried 
it  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Foster  took  the  watch  and  handed  it  around  amoiig 
his  guests.  When  it  came  to  the  old  Earl  he  looked  at  it 
very  intently,  opened  it,  examined  the  inside  of  the  case, 
where  a  crest  was  engraved,  and  became  very  much  agi- 
tated. "  Why,  bless  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  very 
extraordinary.  Pray  what  is  the  boy's  name,  Mr.  Super- 
intendent ?" 

Mr.  Foster  thought  for  a  moment.  "He  goes  by  the 
nickname  of  the  Duke,"  he  said,  "and  one  has  to  stop  to 
think  of  his  real  name.  I  believe  it  is  James  Montressor." 

"Call  him  up  here  at  once,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
wiping  his  forehead  in  an  excited  way.  "  This  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  I  ever  knew  in  my  life." 

Julie,  as  quick  as  her  uncle  to  catch  the  clew,  pressed 
eagerly  forward. 


"Is  it  he,  uncle?"  she 
asked.  "  Is  it  the  one  you 
have  been  looking  for  so 
long?" 

"What  is  your  name, 
boy  ?"  he  asked,  as  Duke 
came  forward. 

"James  Montressor." 

"And  where  did  you 
get  this  watch  ?" 

"It  was  my  father's, 
sir.  He  brought  it  with 
him  from  England." 

"Where  did  he  come 
from  ?  do  you  know  that ''." 

"Yes,  sir;  from  Sid- 
mouth,  in  Devonshire." 

' '  Have  you  any  papers 
of  your  father's  '." 

"No,  sir;  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  watch — and 
my  word." 

Theoldgentleman  gazed 
at  him  steadily  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  There's  your 
face,"  he  said  ;  "  that's 
Montressor  all  over.  Ju- 
lie"— addressing  the  little 
girl—  "you've  met  this 
young  man  before,  I 
think  ?" 
Yes,  sir;  he  was  very  polite 


Julie  smiled  demurely, 
to  me  yesterday." 

"Well,  my  dear" — impressively — "there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  doubt  that  he  is  your  long-lost  nephew.  James, 
permit  me  to  present  you  to  your  aunt." 

Jim  looked  aghast.      "  My  aunt!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  old  Earl  bowed  in  a  dignified  way.  "  Your  father's 
half-sister,"  he  explained.  "  It  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  supply  some  of  the  missing  links  in  your  father's  his- 
tory to  satisfy  the  lawyers;  but  I  fancy  you  can  easily 
do  that.  For  myself,  the  watch  and  your  face  are  proof 
enough." 

Jim  had  not,  however,  caught  his  last  words.  "And 
are  you  really  my  aunt  ?"  he  said,  turning  to  Julie  in  great 
bewilderment. 

Julie  laughed  as  she  nodded  her  pretty  head.  "  Isn't  it 
ridiculous ?"  she  said.  "But  you  can  call  me  Julie  all  the 
same,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  call  you  Duke.  I  like 
that  a  great  deal  better  than  Jim,  and  it  isn't  so  far  out  of 
the  way  after  all.  Because,  you  know,  you  are  uncle's 
heir,  and  some  day,  if  you  live,  the  earldom  will  be  yours." 

Jim's  eyes  wandered  from  Julie's  laughing  face  to  the 
crippled  little  figure  down  the  room.  "  But  I  can't  leave 
Billy, "he  said. 

Julie  was  quite  undisturbed.  "Oh,  we'll  take  him  too," 
she  said,  cheerfully,  "only,  you  know,  he'll  have  to  go  to 
school  and  improve  his  grammar." 

This  disclosure  was  a  fitting  end  to  the  Christmas-day. 

"Good-by,  Duke!"  the  boys  shouted,  as  he  went  down 
the  aisle.  "  Good-by,  Juke!"  cried  Patsy  O'Brien;  "you 
won't  be  goin'  West  now  with  the  money." 

The  old  Earl,  overhearing  the  words,  stopped  Duke  at 
the  door  and  whispered  in  his  ear.  A  flush  of  pleasure 
came  into  the  boy's  face,  and  he  moved  back  a  step  or  two 
into  the  room.  "Mr.  Foster,"  he  cried,  while  the  boys, 
hearing  his  voice,  turned  expectantly  round  in  their 
seats,  "  my  uncle  says  I  may  give  money  enough  to  send 
fifty  boys  West,  and  that  Patsy  O'Brien  may  be  the  first 
one  to  go.  That  is  my  Christmas  present,  sir,  to  the 
Lodging-house." 

And  then  he  opened  the  door  and  went  out  with  his 
kinsfolk  into  his  new  life. 
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BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

may  have  noticed  how  thin  and 
transparent  the  wings  of  bees  arc. 
and  that  they  are  supported  by  delicate 
veins.      Look   at  them    now  with  your 
microscopes,  and  you  will  see  small  hooks  on 
the  edge   (Fig.  1),  which  fasten  together  the 
front  and  back  wing  during  flight,  that 
they  may  move  as  one  wing. 

The  sting  of  the  female  (Fig.  2)  is  a  re- 
markable instrument   at  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.      It  consists  of  two  darts,  a, 
and  a  sheath,  b,  connected  with  a  poison 
gland,  c.    The  wound  is  first  made  with 
the  sheath,  after   which   the  darts  are 
thrust  out  to  deepen  it.     These  darts  have 
a  number  of  pointed  barbs  at  the  end.  </. 
and  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them  from  the 
wound,  so  they  sometimes  break  off.      This 
loss  of  the  sting  causes  the  bee  to  die,  though  not 
always  immediately.     The  sting  varies  in 
form  with  different  kinds  of  bees,  and  it  it 
sometimes  used  for  cutting,  bor- 
ing, and  sawing  holes  in  which  to  de- 
posit the  eggs.    It  is  known  as  the  ' '  ovi- 
positor."    Male  bees  have 
no  sting,  and  are  harmless. 

Humble-bees 
in  large  fami 
ed  social  bees, 
tary  bees  which 


and  hive  bees  live 
lies,  and  are  call- 
There  are  also  soli- 
live  entirely  alone.  The 
carpenter-bee  is 
an  interesting 
example  of  the 
latter  kind.  She 
bores  her  nest  in 
old  wood,  most- 
ly selecting  the 
dead  limb  of  a 
tree,  an  old  post, 
or  wooden  rail- 
ing. One  of  these 
nests  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  The 
bee  bores  a  tube 
lli.- it  soon  makes 
a  sudden  turn, 
and  is  continued 
several  inches 
down  the  trunk, 
parallel  to  the 
grain  of  the 
wood.  This  tun- 
nel is  afterward 
divided  intocells, 
in  each  of  which 
Fig.  3.-NEST  OF  CARPENTER-BEE.  is  placed  an  egg 
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Fig.  1.— WING  OF  A  BEE,  SHOWING' 
THE  HOOKS. 


with  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
young  larva.  The  partitions 
between  the  cells  are  made 
of  the  sawdust  that  has  col- 
lected from  her  boring,  moist- 
ened with  a  gummy  fluid 
which  the  bee  secretes. 


Fig.  2.— STING  OF  A  BEE. 
a.  Darts;  A,  Sheath  ;  c,  Pois. .11  Gland  ; 
<l.  Dart  further  enlarged  to  show 
the  Barbs  and  the  Poison  Tube. 


She  seems  to  know  that  the 
egg  first  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  will  hatch 
first,  so  she  bores  a  second 
opening  at  that  part  of  the 
tunnel,  through  which  the 
young  bees  come  forth  in  suc- 


cession at  the  proper 
time. 

Humble-bees,  as  we 
have  said,  are  among 
the  social  bees.  They 
make  their  nests  in 
holes  in  the  ground 
(Fig.  4),  often  taking 
possession  of  a  desert- 
ed mouse  nest.  All 
the  colony,  except  the 
females,  die  when  win- 
ter comes.  These  re- 
main in  a  torpid  state, 
concealed  among 
moss  or  rotten  wood, 
to  start  new  colonies 
the  following  spring. 

The  habits  of  hive 
bees  are  exceedingly 


Fig.  4.— NEST  OF  HUMBLE-BEE. 
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curious  and  deserve  our  especial  study.      Every  hive  eon- 
tains  a  queen-bee,  workers,  and  drones  (Fig.  5). 

The  whole  labor  of  building  the  nest  and  providing  for 
the  large  family  falls  upon  the  workers.  They  have  a  soft- 
er material  to  work  in  than  the  carpenter-bee,  since  their 
nest  is  built  of  wax.  which  is  a  secretion  of  their  bodies, 
and  which  collects  in  scales  between  the  segments  of  the 
abdomen.  With  their  feet  the  bees  remove  the  wax,  and 
work  it  with  their  mouths  and  mandibles,  mixing  it  with 
saliva  until  it  becomes  soft  and  white. 

It  is  then  placed  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  hive,  and  the 
cells  are  carefully  shaped  and  lilted  to  each  other,  forming 
the  honey-comb  which  is  our  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
manner  in  which  the  six-sided  cells  fit  together  gives  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  space,  while  it  requires  the 
least  material  for  building. 

In  collecting  honey  for  the  hive  a  bee  goes  steadily  from 
one  blossom  to  another,  visiting  flowers  of  only  one  kind 
on  each  excursion;  thus  it  does  not  bring  back  a  mixed 
article.  The  long  tongue  or  proboscis  enters  the  tube  of 
the  flower,  and  laps  up  the  honey.  The  tube  of  some 
flowers  is  too  long  and  narrow  for  the  bee  to  enter,  so 
the  honey  is  sucked  from  the  cup  on  the  outside  of  the  flow- 
er, or  the  tube  is  pierced  by  the  proboscis. 

Most  of  this  honey  remains  in  the  crop,  or  honey-sac. 
Upon  returning  to  the  hive  the  bee  enters  a  cell,  and  by 
the  contraction  of  certain  muscles  the  honey  is  forced 
back  again  through  the  mouth,  and  is  poured  into  the  cell. 
As  the  cells  become  full,  they  are  sealed  up  tightly  with 
wax.  The  honey  has  undergone  some  change  while  with- 
in the  body  of  the  bee,  for  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
pure  juice  taken  from  the  flowers. 

When  bees  leave  the  flowers  the  hair  on  their  bodies 
and  legs  is  covered  with  pollen,  which  they  brush  back 
into  little  pockets  on  their  hind-legs,  and  carry  to  the 
hive.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  queen  and  the  drones 
have  no  pollen  baskets.  As  they  never  go  out  to  gather 
honey,  they  need  none. 

Each  hive  has  one  queen,  and  she  is  the  only  perfectly 
developed  female.  She  lays  all  the  eggs,  which  some- 
times amount  to  two  thousand,  in  a  single  day.  Differ- 
ent-sized cells  have  been  prepared  for  the  three  classes  of 
bees,  and  the  queen  deposits  each  egg  in  its  proper  cell, 
gluing  it  slightly  to  the  bottom.  She  first  lays  eggs  which 
are  to  produce  the  workers,  afterward  those  which  pro- 
duce drones,  the  last  being  placed  in  larger  cells. 

In  three  or  four  days  the  eggs  hatch  into  little  white 
grubs,  and  then  the  duties  of  the  nurses  or  workers  be- 
gin. The  nurses  feed  the.  larvae  with  a  mixture  of  pollen 
and  honey,  which  they  have  first  swallowed,  and  which 
is  already  partly  digested.  The  larva;  require  a  great 
quantity  of  food,  and  they  grow  rapidly  until  they  almost 
fill  the  cell.  When  they  refuse  to  eat  any  longer,  the 
nurses  seal  over  the  cells  until  the.  young  bees  are  per- 
fectly developed. 

Fastened  within  its  cell,  the  larva  spins  for  itself  a  silk- 
en cocoon,  and  remains  inactive,  eating  no  food  while  the 
wonderful  change  is  taking  place.  The  care  of  the  nurses 
has  ceased,  and  when  the  perfected  bee  is  ready  to  leave 
the  cell  it  struggles  out  alone,  and  enters  the  busy  throng- 
outside  with  110  one  to  welcome  it.  The  workers  soon 
take  possession  of  the  empty  cell,  and  clean  it  for  future 
occupants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  queen  in  her  cell  is  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  distinction.  The  larva  is  given  rich- 
er food  and  in  larger  quantities  than  the  workers  or  drones 
receive.  When  she  is  ready  to  leave  the  cell,  the  workers 
leather  around  and  gnaw  at  the  top  of  the  cell  until  it.  is 
so  thin  that  the  movements  of  the  young  queen  within 
mav  be  watched.  A  hole  is  made  in  this  cover  large 
enough  for  her  to  extend  her  proboscis,  and  she  is  fed  in 
this  position  for  several  days,  uttering'  the  while  a  pecul- 
iar cry  called  piping. 


The  queen  seems  to  have  a  hatred  for  those  of  her  own 
sex,  and  she  will  destroy  the  young  queens  that  come 
within  her  reach.  Consequently,  if  the  bees  have  not 
yet  swarmed,  the  workers  do  not  allow  a  young  queen  to 
stir  from  her  cell.  After  the  old  queen  has  left  the  hive 
with  her  swarm,  the  young  queens  are  liberated  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  days,  and  they  lose  no  opportunity  to  kill 
each  other. 

If  by  any  accident  the  hive  is  left  without  a  queen,  the 
bees  are  thrown  into  great  excitement,  but  they  soon 
waken  up  to  the  necessity  for  action,  and  they  begin  to  cul- 
tivate a  queen,  as  it  were.  They  select  three  adjoining 
worker  cells  which  contain  larvae,  and  cutting  away  the 
partition  walls,  convert  them  into  one  large  cell.  Two  of 
the  larvae  are  destroyed,  and  the  remaiiiingone,  by  being  fed 
on  royal  food,  and  having  plenty  of  room  and  other  fa- 
vorable conditions,  grows  into  a  queen  instead  of  a  work- 
er. This  slight  change  of  treatment  not  only  gives  her  a 
different  form  and  color,  but  it  alters  her  whole  nature,  and 
gives  her  different,  instincts. 

So  you  will  see  that  queen-bees  and  workers  proceed 
from  the  same  kind  of  larvae,  and  they  develop,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed, 
either  into  queens  or  into  workers. 

The  drones  are  males,  and  they  take  no  part  in  the  work 
of  the  hive.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer  the  workers 
kill  them  without  mercy,  as  if  they  were  determined  to 
support  them  no  longer.  They  attack  the  drones,  and 
sting  them  between  the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  afterward 
throwing  them  out  of  the  hive. 

Bees  usually  swarm,  or  fly  off  in  search  of  a  new  home, 
in  the  spring,  never  leaving  the  hive  until  it  is  well  stock- 
ed with  eggs  and  the  weather  is  warm.  When  about  to 
swarm,  the  queen  and  workers  become  very  much  agi- 
tated, hurrying  to  and  fro  for  several  days  before  they 
start.  As  tin;  time  for  departure  arrives,  several  bees  fly 
in  circles  around  the  hive;  suddenly  the  noise  and  bustle 
are  hushed,  and  they  all  enter  within.  At  a  given  signal, 
those  which  are  to  compose  the  swarm  fly  off  rapidly,  and 
select  some  tree  or  bush  on  which  to  alight.  If  their 
queen  is  not  with  them,  they  soon  discover  the  mistake, 
and  return  to  the  hive,  where  they  wait  for  several  days 
before  a  second  attempt  is  made. 

When  the  bees  have  entered  their  new  home,  they  ar- 
range themselves  in  a  loop  or  festoon  by  hooking  their 
claws  together,  and  hang  from  the  roof  of  the  hive.  Thus 
they  hang  motionless  for  some  time,  while  a  store  of  wax 
is  forming  with  which  to  build  their  new  comb. 

The  bees  which  remain  in  the  old  hive  after  the  swarm 
has  left  quietly  pursue  their  labors,  and  a  new  brood  soon 
tills  the  vacancies.  The  young  queens,  in  their  turn, 
lead  off  new  swarms,  and  thus  proceeds  the  busy  life  in 
a  bee-hive.  There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  50,000  bees 
in  one  hive,  yet  the  work  goes  on  without  the  slightest  dis- 
order or  contusion. 


Fis.  5.— HIVE  BEES. 
a.  Queen;  h.  Worker;  e.  Drone. 
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WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    MUNKOE. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   GREAT  MILL   PICNIC. 

ri^IIE  rates  of  ferriage  were  fixed  at  twenty-five  cents 
_L  for  a  team,  fifteen  cents  for  a  man  on  horseback,  ten 
cents  for  a  single  animal,  and  five  cents  for  a.  foot  pus 
senger.  Two  cards,  with  these  rates  neatly  printed  <>n 
them  by  Ruth  in  large  letters,  were  tacked  up  on  the 
anchorage  posts,  so  that  passengers  might  not  have  any 
chance  to  dispute  with  the  ferryman,  or  ''Superintendent 
of  Ferries,''  as  he,  liked  to  he  called. 

Leaving  him  in  charge  of  the  boat — for  he  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  for  more  active  work — and  leaving  Mr. 
March  at  work  upon  the  house,  Mr.  Elmer,  Mark,  Jan, 
and  four  colored  men,  taking  the  mules  with  them,  set 
out  bright  and  early  on  Tuesday  morning  for  the  mill, 
to  begin  work  on  the  dam. 

They  found  the  pond  empty,  and  exposing  a  large  sur- 
face of  black  mud  studded  with  the  stumps  of  old  trees, 
and  the  stream  from  the  sulphur  spring  rippling  along 
merrily  in  a  channel  it  had  cut  for  itself  through  the 
broken  portion  of  the  dam.  While  two  men  were  set  lo 
digging  a  new  channel  for  this  stream,  so  as  to  lead  it 
through  the  sluiceway,  and  leave  the  place  where  (be, 
work  was  to  be  done  free  from  water,  the  others  lieu-.-m 
to  cut  down  half  a  dozen  tall  pines,  and  hew  them  into 
squared  timbers. 

A  deep  trench  was  dug  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
broken  part  of  the  clam  for  a  foundation,  and  into  this 
was  lowered  one  of  the  great  squared  timbers,  forty  feet 
long,  that  had  six  mortice-holes  cut  in  its  upper  side. 
Into  these  holes  were  set  six  uprights,  each  ten  feet  long, 
and  on  top  of  these  was  placed  a  stringer,  or  another  for- 
ty-foot timber.  To  this  frame-work  was  spiked  on  the 
inside  a  close  sheathing  of  plank.  Heavy  timber  braces, 
the  outer  ends  of  which  were  let  into  mud -sills  set  in 
trenches  dug  thirty  feet  outside  the  dam,  were  sunk  into 
the  stringer,  and  the  work  of  filling  in  with  earth  on  the 
inside  was  begun.  In  two  weeks  the  work  was  finished; 
the  whole  dam  had  been  raised  and  strengthened,  the  flood- 
gates were  closed,  and  the  pond  began  slowly  to  fill  up. 

In  the  mean  time  the  saw-mill  machinery  had  been 
bought,  the  frame  for  the  saw-mill  had  been  cut  and 
raised,  and  Mr.  March,  having  finished  the  repairs  on  the 
house,  was  busy  setting  up  the  machinery  and  putting  it 
in  order. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  or  six  weeks  after  the  El- 
mers had  landed  in  Wakulla,  their  influence  had  become 
very  decidedly  felt  in  the  community.  With  their  build- 
ing, fencing,  ploughing,  and  clearing,  they  had  given  em- 
ployment to  most  of  the  working  population  of  the  place, 
and  had  put  more  money  into  circulation  than  had  been 
seen  there  at  any  one  time  for  years.  Their  house  was 
now  as  neat  and  pretty  as  any  in  the  county.  The  ferry 
was  running  regularly,  and  was  already  much  used  by 
travellers  from  considerable  distances  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  mill  was  finished  and  ready  for  business. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Elmer's  health  had  so  improved  that  he 
said  he  felt  like  a  young  man  again,  and  able  to  do  any 
amount  of  out-door  work. 

One  Sunday  morning,  after  all  this  had  been  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Elmer  announced  to  the  Sunday-school  that 
011  the  following  Wednesday  a  grand  picnic  would  be  giv- 
en in  a  pine  grove  midway  between  the  Elmer  Mill  and 
the  big  sulphur  spring,  that  the  ferry  would  be  run  free 
all  that  day.  and  that  all  were  cordially  invited  to  come 
and  enjoy  themselves.  He  also  said  that  the  Elmer  Mill 
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would  be  opened  for  business  on  that  day,  and  would 
grind  free  of  charge  one.  bushel  of  corn  for 'every  family 
iu  Wakulla  who  should  bring  it  with  them. 

This  announcement  created  such  a  buzz  of  excitement 
that    it  was  well  it  bad  not   been  made  until  after  the  ex 
ercises  of  the  morning  were  over,  for  there  could  certain 
ly  have  been  no  more  Sunday-school  that  clay. 

For  the  next  I  wo  days  the  picnic  was  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  conversation,  and  wonderful  stories  were  told  and 
circulated  of  the  quantities  of  goodies  that  were  hem,.- 
made  in  the  "Go  Bang"  kitchen.  Aunt  Cliloe  was  lre~ 
quently  interviewed,  and  begged  to  tell  exactly  how  much 
of  these  stories  might  be  believed;  but  the  old  woman 
only  shook  her  gayly  turbaned  head,  and  answered, 
"  Yo's  gwine  see,  chillun,  yo's  gwine  see;  only  jes  hub 
pashuns;  and  yo's  gwine  be 'warded  by  sich  a  sighl  ob 
lixin's  as  make  yo  link  ole  times  come  back,  sho  mitt'." 

At  last  the  eagerly  expected  morning  dawned,  and 
though  a  thick  fog  hid  one  bank  of  the  river  from  the 
other,  sounds  of  active  stir  and  bustle  announced  to  each 
community  that  the  other  was  making  ready  for  1 1n- 
great  event. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  fog  had  lifted,  and  the  sun  si • 

out  bright  and  warm.  Before  this,  Jan  and  the  mules  had 
made  several  trips  between  the  house  and  the  mill,  each 
time  with  a  heavy  wagon-load  of —something.  Mr  Kimer. 
Mr.  March,  and  Mark  had  gone  to  the  mill  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  and  had  not  been  seen  since. 

As  soon  as  the  fog  lifted,  the  horn  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  began  to  blow  impatient  summonses  for  the. 
"Superintendent  of  Ferries,"  and  busy  times  immediate- 
ly began  for  Frank. 

What  funny  loads  of  black  people  he  brought  over! 
Old  gray-headed  uncles,  leaning  on  canes,  who  told  stories 
of  "de  good  ole  times  long  befo'  de  wall,"  middle  ai;v,l 
men  and  women  who  rejoiced  in  the  present  good  limes 
of  freedom,  and  comical  little  pickaninnies,  who  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  good  times  to  come  to  them 
within  an  hour  or  so. 

And  then  the  teams,  the  queer  home-made  carts,  mo-t 
of  them  drawn  by  a  single  steer  or  cow  hitched  into 
shafts,  in  which  the  bushels  of  corn  were  brought,  for  ev- 
erybody who  could  obtain  a  bushel  of  corn  had  taken  Mr. 
Elmer  at  his  word,  and  brought  it  along  to  be  ground  >  rei 
of  charge. 

One  of  the  men,  after  seeing  his  wife  and  numerous 
family  of  children  safely  on  board  the  boat,  went  up  to 
Frank  with  a  beaming  face,  and  said,  "  Misto  Frank,  I's 
bought  a  ok.  Dar  he  is  hitched  into  dat  ar  kyarf,  an'  oh  ! 
he  do  plough  splendid." 

The  "ok,''  which  poor  Joe  thought  was  the  proper  sin 
gular  of  "oxes,"  as  he  would  have  called  a  pair  of  them, 
was  a  meek-looking  little  creature,  harnessed  to  an  old 
two-wheel  cart  by  a  perfect  tangle  of  ropes  and  chains. 
He  was  so  small  that  even  Frank,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  ways  of  the  country,  almost  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
his  "ploughing  splendid." 

He  didn't,  though  :  for  honest  Joe  was  waiting  to  hear 
his  purchase  praised,  and  Frank  praised  it  by  saying  it 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  oxen  of  its  size  he  had  ever 
seen.     Joe  was  fully  satisfied  with  this,  and  when  the 
reached  the  other  side,  hurried  oft'  to  find  new  adin 
for  the  first  piece  of  actual  property  he  had  ever  o\\  lied, 
and  to  tell  them  that  "  Misto  Frank  March,  who  knew  all 
about  oxes,  say  dis  yere  ok  de  han 'somes'  he  eber  seed." 

Of  course  the  Bevils  and  Carters  came  over  to  the  pic- 
nic. Grace  Bevil,  of  whom  Ruth  had  already  made  a 
great  friend,  waited  with  her  at  the  house  until  the  last 
boat-load  of  people  had  been  ferried  across.  Then  Frank 
called  them,  and  after  helping  them  into  the  canoe,  and 
telling  them  to  sit  quiet  as  'possums,  paddled  it  ii|< 
wild,  beautiful  river  to  the  mill. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  mill,  more  than  a  hundred 
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persons  were  assembled  near  it,  and  Mr.  Elmer  was  talk- 
ing to  them  from  the  steps.  They  were  in  time  to  hear 
him  say:  "The  Elmer  Mill  is  now  about  to  be  opened 
for  business,  and  set  to  work.  A  bushel  of  corn  belonging 
to  Uncle  Silas  Brim,  the  oldest  man  present,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hopper,  and  will  be  the  first  ground." 

Then  Mark,  who,  as  President  of  the  Elmer  Mill  and 
Ferry  Company,  was  allowed  the  honor  of  so  doing,  press- 
ed a  lever  that  opened  the  flood-gates.  A  stream  of  water 
dashed  through  the  race,  the  great  wheel  began  to  turn, 
and  as  they  heard  the  whirr  of  the  machinery,  the  crowd 
cheered  again  and  again.  In  a  little  while  Uncle  Silas 
Brim's  corn  was  returned  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  sack  of 
fine  yellow  meal.  After  that  the  bushels  of  corn  poured 
in  thick  and  fast,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Elmer 
Mill  continued  its  pleasant  work  of  charity. 

As  the  novelty  of  watching  the  mill  at  work  wore  off, 
the  people  began  to  stroll  toward  the  grove  near  the  sul- 
phur spring,  in  which  an  odd-looking  structure  had  been 
erected  the  day  before,  and  now  attracted  much  attention. 
It  was  a  long,  low  shed,  or  booth,  built  of  poles  thatched 
with  palm  leaves  woven  so  close  that  its  interior  was 
completely  hidden.  Mrs.  Elmer,  Mrs.  Bevil,  Mrs.  Carter, 
Ruth,  Grace,  and  Aunt  Chloe  were  known  to  be  inside, 
but  what  they  were  doing  was  a  mystery  that  no  one 
could  solve. 

"Reckon  dey's  a-fixin'  up  sandwiches,"  said  one. 

"  Yo'  g'way,  chile !  Who  eber  lieerd  ob  sich  nonsense  ? 
Tain't  no  witches  ob  no  kine;  hit's  sumfin  to  eat,  I  tell 


yo'.  I  kin  smell  hit,"  said  an  old  aunty,  who  sniffed  the 
air  vigorously  as  she  spoke. 

This  opinion  was  strengthened  when  Aunt  Chloe  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the  booth,  before  which  hung  a 
curtain  of  white  muslin,  and  in  a  loud  voice  commanded 
all  present  to  provide  themselves  "  wif  palmetter  leafs  fo' 
plateses,  an'  magnole  leafs  fo'  cupses. " 

When  all  had  so  provided  themselves,  they  were  form- 
ed, two  by  two,  into  a  long  procession  by  several  young 
colored  men  whom  Mr.  Elmer  had  appointed  to  act  as 
marshals,  the  white  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  they 
were  invited  to  march  into  the  booth.  As  they  did  so,  a 
sight  greeted  their  eyes  that  caused  them  to  give  a  sort  of 
suppressed  cheer  of  delight.  The  interior  was  hung  and 
trimmed  with  great  bunches  of  sweet-seen  ted  swamp  azalea, 
yellow  jasmine,  and  other  wild  spring  flowers,  of  which  the 
woods  were  full.  But  it  was  not  toward  the  flowers  that 
all  eyes  were  turned,  nor  they  that  drew  forth  the  exclama- 
tions of  delight:  it  was  the  table  and  what  it  bore. 

It  reached  from  one  end  of  the  booth  to  the  other,  and 
was  loaded  with  such  a  quantity  of  good  things  as  none  of 
them  had  ever  seen  before.  On  freshly  cut  palm  leaves 
were  heaped  piles  of  brown  crullers,  and  these  were  flanked 
by  pans  of  baked  beans.  Boiled  hams  appeared  in  such 
quantities  that  Uncle  Silas  Brim  was  heard  to  say,  "Hit 
do  my  ole  heart  good  to  see  sich  a  sight  ob  hog  meat." 

Every  bit  of  space  not  otherwise  occupied  was  filled 
with  pies  and  cakes.  Knives  and  forks  had  been  pro- 
vided for  everybody,  aud  there  were  a  few  tin  cups,  which 
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were  reserved  for  coffee.  As  plates  were  very  scarce,  pal- 
metto leaves  bad  to  be  used  instead,  and  for  those  who 
wished  to  drink  water  the  magnolia  leaves,  bent  so  that 
the  ends  lapped,  made-  excellent  cups. 

How  they  did  enjoy  that  dinner!  How  savagely  the 
hams  were  attacked  !  How  the  beans  and  crullers  were 
appreciated,  and  how  rapidly  the  pies  and  cakes  disap- 
peared! How  the  coti'ee,  with  plenty  of  "  sweet'nin' "  in 
it,  was  relished  !  In  other  words,  what  a  grand  feast  it  was 
to  them!  How  much  and  how  quickly  they  ate  on  that 
occasion  can  still  be  learned  from  any  resident  of  Wakul- 
la,  for  they  talk  of  "  de  feed  at  de  openin'  ob  dat  ar  Elmer 
Mill"  to  this  day. 

After  dinner  they  sang,  and  listened  to  the  music  of 
Ruth's  organ,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  house  for 
the  occasion,  and  placed  at  one  end  of  the  booth.  Then 
some  one  produced  a  fiddle,  and  they  danced.  Not  only 
a  few  danced,  but  all  danced;  old  and  young,  and  those 
who  stopped  to  rest  patted  time  on  their  knees  to  encour- 
age the  others. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  about  "two 
hour  by  sun  in  the  evening,"  as  the  Wakulla  people  say, 
the  last  bushel  of  corn  was  ground,  what  remained  uneat- 
en of  the  dinner  was  distributed  among  those  who  nenl<  d 
it  most,  and  the  picnic  was  ended.  With  many  bows  and 
courtesies  to  their  hosts,  the  happy  company  began  to 
troop,  or  squeak  along  in  their  little  ungreased  carts, 
toward  the  ferry,  where  Frank  was  already  on  hand  wait- 
ing- to  set  them  across  the  river. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


THEM;  FIRST  THANKSGIVING. 

BY  HARRIET  WATEHMAX. 

ME.  KEITH  thought  that  the  last  of  the  car-load  of 
stupid,  chattering  emigrants  had  left  the  office,  when 
he  looked  up  from  his  writing  and  saw  a  forlorn-looking 
girl  standing  by  his  desk.  She  could  have  been  there  but 
a  few  minutes,  yet  her  face  bore  the  weary,  patient  look  of 
one  who  has  waited  long. 

"Hello!"  he  exclaimed,  startled.  "How  came  you  here? 
Left  behind  ?  What's  the  matter?" 

"I  wish  to  work,  mein  Herr,"she  explained,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  bad  German  and  worse  English.  "I  came  fnnn 
Bohemia  with  the  rest,  but  I  have  no  money,  and  I  stop 
here.  I  must  earn  much,  that  my  Peter  too  may  come  to 
this  great  America. " 

"  What  can  you  do  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"In  the  Melds  many  things,"  she  answered.  "I  can 
drive  the  oxen  and  gather  the  grain,  milk  the  goats  and 
cows,  or  spin  the  llax  and  wool,  if  one  chooses.  I  can  bring 
wood  for  the  fire — anything  to  earn  much  money.  Caro- 
line is  my  name,  and  I  have  worked  always  since  1  was 
five.  I  work  very  gladly." 

Mr.  Keith  reflected.  Cases  of  this  kind  were  common, 
and  there  was  a  decisive  ring  in  her  voice,  which  promised 
well  for  her  strength  of  character,  though  her  appearance 
was  that  of  a  child. 

"Caroline."  he  said  to  her  in  German,  "you  are  very 
young,  not  more  than  fourteen." 

"Fifteen  last  Easter,"  she  corrected  him,  gravely. 

"Well,  fifteen,  then;  but  you  are  young  still,  and  wo- 
men in  this  country  do  not  work  in  the  fields  as  in  Bohe- 
mia. I  know  a  lady,  a  Mrs.  Carroll,  for  whom  you  can  do 
house-work,  but,  you  will  be  paid  very  little  until  you  learn 
to  speak  our  language,  and  to  work  in  American  ways. 
You  can  not  earn  more  than  lit'ty  cents  a  week  probably." 

Caroline  cried  a  long  time  before  she  slept  that  night. 
Tile  home  to  which  Mr.  Keith  had  brought  her  was  plea- 
sant enough,  and  the  care  of  a  little  baby,  which  was  her 
chief  duty,  was  not  hard  work.  She  was  homesick  and 
lonely,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land;  she  was  far  from 
Peter,  who  might  be  cold,  while  she  could  not  give  him 


the  blanket  from  her  own  bed,  who  might  be  in  pain  which 
there  was  no  one  to  soothe.  But  worst  of  all  was  the  fail- 
ure of  her  money  expectations. 

At  home  they  had  talked  so  much  of  rich  America, 
where  the  mountains  were  stuU'ed  with  gold  pieces,  and 
the  poorest  men  were  rich  in  land  and  goods.  Fifty  cents 
each  week  made  only  twenty-six  dollars  in  a  whole  year: 
it  would  be  more  than  twelve  months  before  she  could  send 
for  him,  and  her  last  words,  when  he  cried  at  her  leaving, 
had  been, 

"A  month,  my  Peter,  at  the  most,  and  I  shall  send  the 
money  for  you  too  to  come."  It  was  too  bad. 

Caroline  rose  the  next  morning  determined  to  do  so  much 
work  that  Mrs.  Carroll  should  think  her  worth  more  than 
fifty  cents  a  week.  There  was  little,  however,  for  her  to 
do  except  to  hold  the  baby,  to  rock  her  to  sleep,  and  amuse 
her  when  awake.  There  were  two  boys,  ten  and  twelve 
years  old,  in  the  family;  but  Caroline  was  too  quiet,  and 
spoke  too  little  English, to  afford  them  much  entertainment. 

She  debated  some  time  whether  or  not  to  send  a  letter 
to  Peter  explaining  the  delay;  she  could  write,  but  had 
never  written  a  letter.  Moreover,  it  must  cost  a  great 
deal  to  travel  so  far.  and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  probable 
that  such  a  little  thing  would  go  safely  across  America. 
the  great  ocean,  and  Europe  besides.  Every  Saturday 
night  she  put  a  piece  of  money  into  her  small  leather  bag, 
every  night  she  counted  the  coins,  rubbed  them  bright, 
and  said,  as  she  looked  at  them,  "  Some  miles  at  least  ac- 
complished, my  Peter." 

There  were  eighteen  of  these  half-dollars  by  Thanks- 
giving week.  To  get  money  was  the  thought  which  haunt- 
ed Caroline  night  and  day.  The  good  priest  in  Bohemia 
had  so  well  instructed  the  motherless  children  in  ways 
of  honesty  that  she  was  not  tempted  to  steal,  even  while 
she  calculated  the  value  of  the  children's  toys,  the  dishes 
on  the  table,  and  the  furniture  in  the  house.  Accustomed 
to  black  bread  and  water,  with  soup  on  holidays  only,  she 
grudged  the  price  of  the  food  daily  set  before  her.  If  they 
would  but  add  the  value  of  her  portion  to  her  wages,  she 
thought,  and  let  her  eat  black  bread,  it  would  not  choke 
her,  as  did  the  tine  white  bread  and  meat,  better  than  Pe- 
ter dreamed  ever  of  eating. 

She  need  not  put  sugar  in  her  coffee  at  least;  so  every 
morning  she  conscientiously  took  the  exact  number  of 
lumps  which  the  cook  appeared  to  use,  and  put  them,  not 
into  her  cup,  but  into  a  paper  in  her  lap.  She  soon  had 
quite  a  good-sized  bag  of  sugar  in  her  trunk.  "  That  will 
keep,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  When*  I  get  a  large  bag  I 
will  sell  it." 

She  did  not  understand  much  about  Thanksgiving. 
She  noticed  that  the  stores  became  suddenly  full  of  turkeys 
and  chickens,  after  which  the  household  was  given  over 
to  cooking,  and  then  a  great  many  visitors  came,  three 
children  among  them. 

By  Wednesday  evening  the  five  boys  and  girls  had 
played  all  their  games, and  exhausted  their  last  amusement. 

"What's  the  use  of  sitting  up  till  nine,"  demanded  How- 
ard Lee,  gloomily,  "if  there  isn't  any  fun?  I'll  tell  you 
what — let's  go  and  make  that  little  Dutch  girl  tell  us  some- 
thing to  do.  We'll  serenade  her.  I  will  teach  you  a  song. " 

Howard's  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  words  of  a 
song  altered  until  they  were  judged  appropriate.  Then 
the  procession  of  five  stole  to  the  door  of  Caroline's  room, 
opened  it  without  the  formality  of  a  knock,  and  entered. 

She  sat  before  the  little  wooden  chest,  her  hands  full  of 
silver  half-dollars. 

"  '  ('aniline,  Caroline, 

,  Can't  you  dance  a  bee-line  * 

Can't  you  dance? 
Can't  you  prance? 
Go  to  France, 
Caroline,  Caroline, 
And  leani  to  dance  a  bee-line.'  " 

Caroline  dropped  the  money  into  the  chest,  and  pulled 
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down  the  lid.  Of  the  song  she  understood  only  enough  to 
make  her  feel  unhappy.  "Go  away!"  she  cried.  "I  do 
not  trouble  you  ;  leave  me  alone." 

"  Let's  see  what  she  has  in  her  strong  box,"  exclaimed 
Howard ;  "  lots  of  Hue  things,  I  expect."  Her  plaid  shawl 
\\;i-  near  the  top.  "Gamers-hair!"  he  exclaimed,  and  the 
rest  laughed  at  his  wit  as  he  tied  it  around  his  waist. 
Next  he  saw  a  wooden  animal,  one  which  Caroline  had 
brought  for  love  of  Peter;  he  had  broken  a  leg  in  the 
making,  and  so  could  not  sell  it. 

Her   eyes  blazed  angry  warning,  but  Howard  was  too 
much  interested  to  notice.      "A  cow,"  he  screamed;  "no, 
a  horse;  no.  the  great  three-legged  what-is-it,  a  new  vani- 
ty peculiar  to  Bohemia." 

Perhaps  it  was  that  they  made  fun  of  Peter'shaadiwork, 
perhaps  because  Tom  Carroll  at  this  moment  discovered 
the  bag  of  sugar,  and  began  to  distribute  the  result  of  her 
self-denial  in  generous  handfuls — whatever  the  cause,  her 
patience  utterly  gave  way,  and  she  dealt  Howard  a  blow 
which  sent  him,  screaming,  down  the  stairs  to  tell  a  tale 
•which  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  to  the  little  room. 

"  Caroline,  how  did  you  come  to  have  so  much  money  ?" 
demanded  the  latter,  sternly. 

"It  is  mine,"  the  girl  answered.     "  You  paid  it  tome." 

Mrs.  Carroll  counted  the  money.  "Nine  dollars — ex- 
actly what  I  have  paid  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  not  spent  one  penny  since  you  came  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"A  probable  story,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll.  "  !•'.  x  plain  the 
sugar;  have  I  paid  you  that  also?" 

"  I  saved  it  from  my  coffee,"  stammered  Caroline,  who 
saw  that  her  judge  had  already  decided.  "I  did  not  eat 
any — indeed,  I  did  not." 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Carroll ;  "  still,  it  looks  so 
much  like  a  case  of  stealing  that  I  will  allow  you  to  look 
for  another  place  to-morrow." 

"  If  you  think  lam  a  thief,  I  will  not  sleep  in  your  house 
to-night, "answered  Caroline.  "  I  will  go  to  the  street, rath- 
er. Yes,  my  Peter,  you  will  die  in  Bohemia,  and  I  in  this 
hateful  America,  but  we  will  go  together  to  the  beautiful 
heaven,  where  the  dear  Lord  will  not  let  these  lying  ones 
come."  And  before  the  astonished  Carrolls  could  speak 
she  had  opened  the  door  and  gone,  leaving  her  clothes  and 
precious  dollars. 

Kind-hearted  Mr.  Carroll  walked  around  the  block,  in- 
tending1 to  urge  her  to  return  for  the  night,  but  he  could 
not  find  her.  "  Gone  to  some  of  her  friends,  of  course," 
he  assured  himself,  comfortably,  though  he  might  have 
remembered  that  she  had  no  friends.  "It's  a  cold  night, 
Mary."  hi-  said  as  he  shivered  by  the  fire. 

"Such  tilings  make  me  sick,"  answered  his  wife;  "and 
as  I  shall  have  baby  on  my  hands  as  well  as  dinner  to-mor- 
row. I  think  I  may  be  excused  from  giving  many  thanks." 

Caroline  in  the  mean  time  wandered  around,  and  came 
finally  to  the  depot,.  The  great  door  of  the  freight-room 
was  open  for  a  late  train,  and  into  that  spot  of  blacker 
blackness  she  crept,  as  she  despairingly  thought,  to  die. 

But  instead  of  dying,  Caroline  slept  soundly  through 
the  night,  not  awakening  until  the  door  was  pushed  back 
in  the  morning,  and  the  engine  whistled  an  early  train. 

Siie  stood  by  the  door-post  then,  hardly  noticed  in  the 
confusion. 

( '.n-olint-  saw  two  ladies,  two  children,  and  a  grown  boy 
step  on  to  tin-  platform,  a  gentleman  next,  and  with  him  a 
boy  on  crutches.  Yes — no.  She  rubbed  her  eyes.  Was 
she  blind,  dreaming,  dead? 

But  the  boy  surely  looked  like  Peter,  and  he  had  Cer- 
tainly seized  her  in  the  most  life-like  way,  and  was  saying, 
"Mr.  Mills,  this  is  my  Caroline,  my  sister."  And  again: 
"  I  did  not  think  to  find  you  so  soon,  for  they  told  me  that 
there  were  few  of  our  people  here;  but  Mr.  Mills,  my  dear 
friend,  kept  saying  all  yesterday,  '  To-morrow  we  shall  find 


her,  for  it  will  be  the  good  American  Thanksgiving-day.1 
Have  they  told  you,  Caroline  ?  It  is  the  day  when  all  the 
people  close  their  stores  and  workshops,  and  families  gather 
together  to  give  thanks  to  the  good  God  for  the  harvest 
and  the  flocks  and  the  herds,  and  everything  that  He  has 
given  them  in  the  way  of  blessings  all  the  year  through. 
It  is  our  Thanksgiving-day,  is  it  not?" 

Caroline  soon  told  her  sorrowful  story,  and  Mr.  Mills 
led  her,  with  Peter,  to  the  Carroll's,  where  he  interrupted 
the  family  party  long  enough  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  wronged  the  girl. 

"I  stumbled  upon  the  boy  while  I  was  travelling  in 
Europe,"  he  said,  "and  thinking  that  he  displayed  uncom- 
mon talent,  had  a  fancy  to  educate  him  as  a  wood-carver. 
There  was  plainly  no  chance  of  doing  anything  for  him 
apart  from  this  sister,  whose  unselfishness  merits  some  Mich 
reward.  I  shall  take  them  to  my  home  in  Chicago,  and  try 
to  make  this  for  them  only  the  beginning  of  their  Thanks- 
giving-days." 

MILLV  CONE'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

"  T\ID  you    really  say  that  there  were  more  bags  to 

\)  come,  Milly  i" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  did,  and  here  they  are." 

The  two  girls  were  in  Milly's  room  again,  and  the  bed  was 
once  more  the  scene  of  a  great  display  of  fancy-work.  Mil- 
ly went  on  with  her  directions  for  making  Christinas  gifts: 

"This  is  a  dressing  bag  in  which  one  can  carry  comb 
and  brush,  towel,  soap,  etc..  on  a  summer  flight  to  the  sea- 
shore or  mountains.  Now.  then,  you  must  supply  your- 
selves with  some  brown  linen  and  blue  braid,  and  we  will 
transform  them  into  the  prettiest  kind  of  a  dressing  bag. 
Measure  the  linen  into  a  piece  twenty-six  inches  long 
and  twelve  inches  wide.  Bind  one  end  with  braid,  and 
fold  it  under  an  inch,  to  imitate  a  wide  hem.  Fold  this 
same  end  over  five  inches  to  make  a  pocket  for  a  towel 
(see  letter  a).  Baste  the  sides  together  until  you  are  ready 
to  put  on  the  binding.  The  other  end  must  be  sloped  to  a 
point,  and  you  can  best  tell  how  to  grade  this  by  having 
the  space  between  b  and  c  fourteen  inches.  Take  another 
piece  of  linen  twelve  inches  long  and  four  and  a  half  wide. 
Bind  one  long  side  with  braid,  and  fold  over  an  inch  as 
before  to  simulate  a  hem.  Sew  this  by  the  three  sides 
that  are  not  bound  just  below  the  point,  the  opening  to- 
ward the  three  cornered  end.  This  makes  a  towel  pocket 
(cl).  Take  a  piece  of  linen  five  by  four  and  a  half  inches, 
and  bind  the  two  long  sides  and  one  of  the  short  ones  with 
braid.  Make  a  box  pleat  at  the  side  that  has  no  braid,  and 
sew  it  on  the  left  side  (e)  between  the  two  large  pockets, 
leaving  the  top,  of  course,  open.  Make  a  second  pocket  in 
the  same  way,  and  sew  it  on  the  right  side  (/).  These 
may  be  used  for  soap  and  wash-cloth.  Bind  a  strip  of 
linen  five  and  a  half  by  one  and. a  half  inches,  and  sew  it 
between  the  two  pockets,  leaving  two  little  openings  (g 
and  h)  in  which  scissors  and  tooth-brush  can  be  inserted. 
Now  bind  the  outside  edge  of  the  bag  with  the  blue  braid, 
and  leave  two  pieces  at  the  point  (i)  to  tie  around  it  and 
make  a  bow  knot  when  rolled  up. 

"  This  is  for  slippers,  and  for  your  comfort,  Grace,  I  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  last  bag.  For  the  back  piece  that 
hangs  against  the  wall  you  will  need  a  piece  of  stiff  paste- 
board fifteen  inches  long',  and  four  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  top  should  be  sloped  to  a  blunt  point,  and  the 
widest  part  measure  six  inches  across.  Cover  both  sides 
neatly  with  some  bright  cretonne.  Take  another  piece  of 
cretonne  thirteen  inches  long,  ten  and  a  half  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  fifteen  at  the  top.  Make  a  hem  an  inch 
wide  at  the  top,  and  below  this  gather  twice  and  run  a 
piece  of  thick  elastic  through.  Fold  two  box  pleats  at 
the  bottom,  and  sew  it  to  the  back  piece,  leaving  the  top 
open  to  admit  the  slippers.  This  opening  should  not  be 
so  wide  that 'the  hem  falls  over,  but  just  wide  enough  for 
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of  pale  blue,  each  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  cut  each  ribbon  into 
tea  pieces.  Then  I  placed 
five  of  the  red  strips  side 
by  side,  and  wove  the  blue 
ones  in  and  out,  checker- 
board fashion.  I  did  the 
same  with  the  other  rib- 
bons, and  fringed  out  the 
ends.  I  put  some  helio- 
trope sachet  powder  on  a 
bit  of  cotton,  and  fasten- 
ed my  squares  together. 
"A  pretty  variation 
from  this  can  be  made 
by  taking  two  or  three 
pieces  of  ribbon  five  inch- 
es long.  They  must  be 
of  such  width  as  to  make 
a  square  when  sewed  to- 
gether. Olive,  pink,  and 
blue  is  a  pretty  combi- 
nation. Fringe  the  ends 
to  a  depth  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch;  then  so 
fold  it  as  to  make  a  three- 


the  slippers  to  enter.  The 
top  of  the  hem  in  the  mid- 
dle should  be  five  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  point. 
Sew  a  brass  ring  on  the 
point,  and  the  bag  is  fin- 
ished, and  a  very  pretty 
and  useful  article  you  will 
find  it." 

As  she  thus  finished  de- 
scribing the  "slipper  bag," 
Milly  took  up  two  other 
articles,  when  Grace  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Did  you  not  say  there 
were  no  more  bags,  Mil- 
ly ?  Now  tell  me  truly 
aren't  these  scent  bags  ?" 

Milly  laughed.  "So 
they  are,  but  they  don't 
count.  I  meant  bags  of 
some  size  to  hold  things." 

"Very  well.      Goon." 

"To  make  this  scent 
bag  I  bought  a  piece  of 
scarlet  ribbon  sixty  inch- 
es long,  and  as  much  more 
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cornered  bag,  fringed  on 
the  straight  edges.  Put 
in  a  little  cotton  batting 
and  sachet  powder,  and 
fasten  the  edges  witli  in- 
visible stitches. 

"Now  for  what  I  call 
'  Catch  -  alls,'  though 
each  one  has  a  use.  This 
is  for  Mamma's  bureau, 
to  hold  her  hair-pins. 
You  cut  two  pieces  of 
card-board  in  the  shape 
of  a  boat.  Cover  both 
sides  of  these  pieces  with 
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any  pretty  material,  and  sew  them  together  at  the  ends  and 
shorter  sides.  Fasten  cords  finished  with  balls  or  tassels. 
from  the  ends,  and  you  will  have  a  jaunty  little  boat  to> 
swing  from  the  gas  fixture.  A  design  of  crossed  oars  out- 
lined upon  one  side  would  be  a  suitable  decoration.  Six 
inches  for  the  length  of  the  lower  line  and  three  inches, 
for  the  height  of  the  boat  make  a  very  good  proportion. 
If  you  make  it  longer  in  proportion  to  its  width,  it  will 
be  a  more  nau- 
tical craft,  but 
the  hair  -  pins 
and  curl-papers 
will  also  be 
more  likely  to 
spill. 

"  If  you  were 
wise  enough  in 
your  summer 
wanderings  to 
secure  a  supply 
of  birch  bark, 
you  have  beau- 
tiful material  for  as  many  things  as  you  have  ingenuity 
to  devise.  For  this  same  style  of  catch-all  cut  the  ends 
a  little  more  rounding,  and  instead  of  a  straight  line  for 
the  top,  let  it  be  slightly  curved  inward,  and  you  will  have- 
a  real  birch-bark  canoe. 

''  It  would  be  well  to  finish  the  edges  with  a  binding  of 
silk  braid.  Upon  one  side  you  can  print  with  brush  or 
pen  the  name  of  the  boat,  or  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  is  to- 
belong,  or  a  Christmas  wish,  as  you  choose. 

"Now,  Grace, 
you  will  laugh. 
Tell  me,  if  you 
can,  what  this 
is,"  and  Milly 
pulled  a  curi- 
ous-looking ob- 
ject from  be- 
neath the  table. 

"Why,  it  is 
your  Japanese 
umbrella,  "said 
Grace. 

"It  is  a  waste-paper  basket,"  replied  Milly.  "First  I 
made  holes  with  a  darning-needle  in  every  one  of  these 
bamboo  ends.  Then  I  opened  it  half-way  and  put  this- 
fine  wire  through  all  the  holes,  and  twisted  the  ends  to- 
gether so  it  would  never  open  any  more.  Ned  fixed  a 
block  for  the  bottom  heavy  enough  to  make  the  basket 
stand  firm,  and  with  a  big  hole  in  the  middle.  He  screw- 
ed the  head  of  the  parasol 
tightly  into  the  hole,  and 
Mamma  gave  me  the  cash- 
mere to  cover  it.  Then  I 
bought  this  beautiful  crim- 
son ribbon  to  tie  on  the 
handle,  and  that  was  all." 

"  It  makes  a  lovely 
waste-basket,"  said  Grace, 
admiringly. 

"So  I  think.  But,  Gra- 
cie,  we  will  have  to  stop 
for  a  little  while  now.  I 
have  just  caught  sight 
through  the  window  of 
Madame  Morand,  who  is 
coming  to  give  me  a  mu- 
sic lesson.  After  that  we 
will  come  upstairs  again. 
It  won't  take  long  to  show 
the  rest  of  the  things,  for 
I  have  only  a  few  more." 
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of  a  certain  old  dame-, 
The 'fame 
Had  a  beautiful  piggy, \vhofe name 

"Was   Jame- 

~5 ;  and  whosebeauty  and  worfh  , 
Fromfhe  day  of  hif  birfh, 
"Were  matters  of  popular  fame, 

And  hh  claim 
TO  gentility  no  one  could  blame . 


So,  leeing  his  promife  ,fhe  thought 

She  ought 
T°have-  him  fufficiently  taught 

The  art 

Of  deportment ,  to  go 
Into  company  ;  {b 
Amafler  of  dancing  fhe  brought , 

\Vho\vas  fraught 
Wifh  a  flyle  \vhich  (he  piggiwi^  caught 


S°  his  company  manner*  were  rare . 

Hb  care 
Of/ocial  obfervancef  fhere 

Would  bear 
Theclofefi  jnfpection, 
And  net  a  re /lection 
Could  re  fl  on  hi)  actions,  how  e'er 

YOU  might  car© 
TO  examine  'am  down  to  a  hair. 


Now,  things  went  be au -  ti -  fu  1-1  y, 

Till  he 
Fell  inl°vewifhadame"of  degree; 

Pardie' 

\Vhen  he  tried  for  t°  fpeak , 
But  could  only  fay "O \v-e-e- k !" 
^hatcver  hii  pojifh  might  be, 

Why,  dear  me! 
He  was  pig  at  the  bottom  , you  fee- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  GREETING. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  :l  fa- 
vorite with  English-speaking  children 
all  over  the  world.  Not  in  American  homes 
only,  but  also  by  many  English  firesides, 
easier  hands  and  beaming  eyes  watch  for 
and  welcome  the  children's  charming  paper. 

We  are  therefore  sure  that  the  announce- 
ment we  now  make  will  gratify  both  par- 
ents and  children  in  the  merry  homes  of 
England.  In  response  to  an  urgent  de- 
mand the  weekly  publication  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  been  recently  begun  in 
England.  In  future  Hie  paper  will  be  issued 
regularly  there  as  well  as  here.  There  will 
be  an  office  in  London,  and  the  little  peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain,  who  have  so  ardently 
desired  to  receive  their  paper  as  promptly 
as  their  American  cousins  do,  may  now  be 
satisfied. 

Punctually  as  the  week  rolls  round  will 
come  the  red-letter  day  when  the  postman 
shall  bring  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  to  its 
happy  English  subscribers. 

More  than  five  years  have  passed  since 
American  children  welcomed  the  earliest 
numbers  of  the  paper.  During  this  period 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  become  a 
household  friend  everywhere,  and  the  beau- 
tiful numbers,  gathered  yearly  into  bound 
volumes,  hold  a  leading  place  among  the 
most  cherished  treasures  of  American  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  a  bound  volume  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  a  store-house  of 
delights,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  brighten- 
ing a  rainy  clay,  soothing  a  convalescent,  or 
affording  recreation  to  grown  people  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  children. 

We  confidently  predict  success  for  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  its  new  Held.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that'  the  children  in  the 
mother -country  are  to  have  as  their  own 
the  weekly  treat  which  the  children  here 
prize  so  highly.  The  bright  stories  from 
the  best  juvenile  writers,  the  hi's  of  fun 
andAyisdom.  the  tales  of  thrilling  adven- 
ture—  dramatic  but  not  sensational  —  the 
carefully  prepared  instructive  and  scien- 
tific articles,  the  descriptions  of  athletic 
games  and  of  dainty  needle-work,  will  all 
find  an  audience,  fit  and  wide  awake,  in  the 
children  of  England. 

As  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  no 
rival  in  the  department  of  illustrations,  the 
pictures  will  be  a  feast  to  the  eyes  which 
see  them,  and  will  do  much  to  give  the  lit- 
tle folk  good  training  in  art. 

The  Post -office  Box  is  a  popular  and 
charming  feature  of  the  paper,  and  has  al- 
ways counted  among  its  young  contribu- 
tors a  multitude  of  clever  little  correspond- 
ents both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Post- 
mistress expects  to  find  a  great  many  new 
friends  among  English  girls  and  boys.  She 
hopes  that  they  will  begin  at  onec  to  do 
their  share  in  making  the.  Post-office  liox 
interesting  and  entertaining,  and  she  will 
be  happy  to  present  their  letters  to  little 
writers  in  America.  They  will  no  doubt 
try  their  skill  in  making  and  solving  ptt/- 
zles,  and  the  more  they  tell  about  their  pas- 
times, pets,  playmates,  and  studies,  the  bet- 
ter we  shall  all  be  pleased. 

English  children,  should  they  prefer,  for 
convenience  and  for  economy  in  postage, 
may  address  their  letters  to  the  ('are  of  the 
English  publishers,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.,  188  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
American  children  and  little  correspond- 


ents in  all  other  places  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress their  letters  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


NEW  HAVKN,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  thought  ]  \v<niM  write  you  a  little  letter.  I 
have  taken  II\i:ri  i;'s  Yoi  M;  PEOPLE  live  weeks, 
ami  I  like  ir  very  much.  1  am  :i  l«iy  ten  years 
old.  ;iml  am  hii'L'e  for  my  age.  I  take  music  les- 
sens.ami  like  them  very  much.  1  ilo  nut  like  to 
write  letters  generally,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
write  to  you  I  want  niy  mamma  to  take  me 
down  tn  New  York  to  see  you.  I  have  not  any 
brothers  nr  sisters.  When  1  come  borne  from 
school  on  Thursday  afternoons  I  run  down  to 
tlie  store  where  I  buy  my  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PBO- 
pt.Kand  get  it,  ami  then  I  run  home  and  read  the 
Storj  of  '•  \\  aknlla"  ;  sometimes  I  can  hardly 
wait  tun-ad  it  My  mamma  is  in  New  York  now, 
but  is  coin  ing  home  tomorrow.  1  am  anxious  to 
see  her,  for  I  love  her  dearly.  I  have  always 
liked  to  read,  and  my  papa  enjoys  having  me  do 
so.  Dear  postmistress,  i  think  I  must  say  good- 
by  now.  Love  to  all  the  readers. 

Your  little  new  friend, 

MORGAN  P.  li. 

I  am  glad  to  have  Morgan  among  my  boys,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  him  when  he  comes  to 
New  York. 


PARIS.  FRANCK. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  seen  many  interesting 
lings — the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  the  lovely  riv- 
er Kliine.  the  wonderful  Strasburg  clock,  and  the 
j  grand  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  with  its  beauti- 
ful water-tails.  We  spent  three  charming  weeks 
at  the  celebrated  watering-place  Baden-Baden. 
Papa  and  mamma  ran  down  to  Switzerland  for 
a  few  days  to  see  Lake  Lucerne  and  go  up  the 
Kigi,  but  were  afraid  to  take  us  for  a  long  stay, 
as  we  had  expected,  as  the  cholera  was  in  Italy. 
Since  then  we  have  been  in  Paris.  The  tomb  of 
Napoleon  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw.  We  children  (my  two  little  sisters, 
Kate  and  .lulia,  my  cousins, and  myself)  have  en- 
joyed the  champs  filysees  so  much,  also  the  Pal- 
ace of  Industry,  where  they  make  a  great  many 
beautiful  things.  Mamma  bought  each  of  us  four 
little  girls  a  lovely  French  doll  the  other  day, 
each  with  three  separate  costumes.  We  leave 
for  London  to-morrow,  and  shall  lie  at  home  in 
about,  three  weeks.  Our  cousin  in  Kentucky  has 
been  sending  its  the  charming  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  tor  three  years,  and  we  like  it  so  much 
i  h:it  1 1  la  in  ma  lias  been  sending  it  to  our  cousin  in 
Virginia  for  two  years. 

With  love.  MARIAN  H. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  about  my  pets. 
I  have  a  dog  named  skye.  and  he  can  play  dead 
dog  and  other  droll  tricks.  I  have  two' birds. 
Professor  and  I'ete;  they  are  brother  and  sister. 
I  ha  ve  a  great  many  numbers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much;  my  favorite 
story  is  "The  Ice  'Jiii  en."  I  hope  you  will  put 
this  in.  I  want  to  know  if  1  may  write  a  story  to 
put  in  your  paper ;  it  is  a  true  story.  I  am  nine 
years  old.  I  will  say  good-by. 

PAUL  DANIELS  D. 

You  may  send  your  story,  Paul,  and  I  will  read 
it,  and  if  it  is  very  good,  and  not  too  long,  it  will 
probably  lind  a  place  in  the  Post-office  Box :  but 
remember,  dear,  that  it  must  be  bright  and  short, 
or  else  I  will  have  to  keep  it  to  myself. 


WARSAW,  ILLINOIS'. 

I  am  going  South  to  spend  the  winter.     I  have 
only  one  pet,  a  little  Maltese  kitten  named  Trot- 


thcr.  ami  we  have  tine  times  together. 


MAUD  G. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEXP.  POSTMISTRESS.— Tell  May  to  take  a  sau- 
cer, fill  it  with  sand,  wet  it  thoroughly,  and  keep 
it  so.    Trtke  cuttings  of  rose-wood — of  half-ripe 
wood  with  leaves  on— put  in  the  sand,  and  stand 
I  in  the  sun.    I  am  the  (laughter  of  a  successful 
!  rose-grower,  and  papa  says  if  these  directions 
are  strictly  followed  you  can  raise  plants. 

Would  you  like,  to  know  of  the  gas  wells  in  this 
:  vicinity?"  If  you  would.  I  will  write  to  you  of 
them  some  time.  JANEM. 

Yes.  I  would.    Thank  you.  on  May's  behalf. 


RIVERSIDK,  EAST  TK-.M  SSEB 

This  splendid  paper  has  been  subscribed  to  for 
my  two  brothers  and  myself,  ever  since  the  first 
number,  by  a  good  auntie.-  I  live  in  the  country, 
near  the  Little  Tennessee  Kiver.  opposite  old 
Fort  London.  My  grandmother  lives  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  the  river,  and  it  is  a  very  plea- 
sant walk  to  her  home.  The  river  is  very  shal- 
low in  some  places,  as  we  have  not  had  any  rain 
for  two  months.  One  evening  lately  we  went  to 


grandmother's,  and  just  before  sunset  went  in  a. 
skiff  with  my  uncle,  brothers,  and  two  sisters, 
some  distance  down  the  river  to  some  sho;ds, 
where  it  is  very  shallow.  The  river  was  very 
beauliful.  and  was  so  low  that  one  could  see  the 
roeks  at  the  bottom:  it  became  so  shallow  that 
my  In-other  could  wiide  and  pull  the  boat.  There 
is  a  lit  lie  island  formed  by  rocks  in  dry  weather  ; 
we  got  out  on  it,  and  found  some  periwinkles 
and  mussel  shells,  \Ve  should  have  enjoyed  our- 
si  l\es  more  if  we  all  could  have  pulled  off  our 
shoes  and  storkings  ami  waded.  My  sister  and 
I  will  be  so  glad  to  have  some  directions  given 
about  making  Christmas  presents.  I  am  ten 
years  old.  B.  11.  N. 

Of  course  you  have  read  about  Milly  Cone's 
Christmas  presents,  and  here  is  a  pleasant  letter 
which  comes  just  in  time  to  help  you  still  more. 

ROCKPOHT.  MASSACHL-SKTTS. 

In  No.  258  I  saw  that  you  asked  the  elder  read- 
ers to  give  some  suggestions  about  Christmas 
gifts.  1  am  a  girl  reader,  and  knowing  some 
things  1  thought  others  might  like,  1  send  these 
directions  : 

WORK-CHAIR. — Cut  out  of  stiff  pasteboard  two 
pieces  four  and  a  half  inches  square,  one  piece 
eight  and  a  quarter  im-hes  long  and  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  wide,  one  piece  four  and  a 
half  inches  wide  and  three  inches  long,  two  pieces 
live  and  a  half  itn-hes  long  and  four  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  wide  ;  these  last  are  for  the  arms,  and 
one  end  should  be  made  curved.  Take  Turkey 
red  calico,  or  whatever  suits  your  taste,  and  cov- 
er these.  One  of  the  pieces  four  and  a  half  inch- 
es square  should  be  si  uffed  on  one  side  to  form  a 
cushion.  The  piece  eight  and  a  quarter  inches 
Jong  is  the  back  ;  the  two  pieces  four  and  a  half 
inches  square  are  the  bottom  and  seat ;  the  piece 
tour  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  three  inches  long 
is  the  front.  Sew  the  back  and  arm  pieces  to- 
gether, and  then  the  front  to  the  front  part  of 
the  arm  pieces.  Put  the  bottom  in,  sewing  to 
the  back,  arm  pieces,  and  front,  and  sew  the  seat 
to  the  back  even  with  the  front.  The  seams  may 
be  covered  with  braid.  This  is  a  very  useful  con- 
trivance to  keep  cotton  and  sewing  silk  in. 

MOUSE  PEN-WIPER.— Take  a  piece  of  gray  cloth, 
the  wrong  side  of  which  will  represent  the 
mouse's  skin  ;  cut  a  piece  as  nearly  the  shape  of 
a  mouse  as  possible,  allowing  for  seams ;  sew  it 
together  all  round,  making  a  small  pleat  at  every 
half-inch,  leaving  a  small  space  to  till  it  up  with 
wadding,  shape  the  body  like  a  mouse;  make 
the  under  part  a  little  flat,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
lasten  the  mouse  to  the  pen-wiper.  The  ears 
should  be  folded  a  little.  Put  two  little  black 
beads  for  eyes,  pass  some  stiff  thread  through 
the  nose  for  whiskers,  and  crochet  a  cord  for  the 
tail.  Fasten  to  the  pen-wiper,  which  may  be  made 
of  red  and  black  cloth  or  flannel.  SISTEB. 


SUGAR  LOAF,  NEW  YOHK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  two 
brothers,  bat  they  are  both  older  than  myself.  I 
live  on  a  farm  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sugar  Loaf. 
I  have  two  pets — a  cat  and  a  bird  ;  their  names 
are  Tom  and  Uiek.  My  youngest,  brother  has  a 
dog  named  Duke.  We  also  have  seven  horses, 
two  of  which  I  can  drive.  I  wish  Jimmy  Brown 
would  write  some  more  stories.  1  think  "  \Va- 
kulla"  is  splendid.  I  have  a  cousin  who  takes 
your  paper.  1  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  as 
I  want  to  surprise  my  papa  and  mamma. 

JULIE  F.  W. 


JACKSONVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

As  I  have  never  seen  any  letters  from  this 
place,  I  thought  1  would  write.  All  the  little 
boys  and  girls  tell  about  their  pets  I  have  but 
two.  They  are  a  pony  and  a  cat.  I  go  to  school, 
and  am  in  the  Fourth  <>rade.  and  niy  studies  are 
arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  science,  geogra- 
phy, writing,  and  drawing.  I  am  eleven  years 
old.  This  is  a  beautiful  city.  Our  principal 
streets  are  shaded  by  elm-trees  in  rows  on  each 
side.  In  some  places  the  limbs  touch  each  other 
and  form  an  arch  over  the  street-car  track.  This 
city  has  the  largest  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  world.  GourmN  B. 


CANTON,  grfissnwippi. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  I'KOPI.K 
ottly  three  weeks,  and  am  delighted  with  it. 
Papa  buys  it  from  Mr.  T..RII  aged  gentleman  who 
is  blind."  I  saw  my  cousin  Paul  C.'s  letter  in  the 
Post-office  Box  ;  he  lives  nineteen  miles  from  us, 
in  a  little  town  where  my  grandparents  reside.  I 
have  two  sisters  and  a  little  brother.  Aty  only 
pet  is  a  dog;  Topsyisher  name.  She  is  so  pretty 
and  black,  just  like  silk.  We  all  know  when 
papa  is  coming  home  at  night ;  you  can  hear  her 
bark.  I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  my  name  is 

MAXWELL  P. 

This  letter  is  from  one  of  our  dear  invalids. 
We  who  are  well  are  happy  to  make  suffering 
lives  brighter : 

I  am  so  happy  at  receiving  so  many  beautiful 
letters  from  the  children  that  I  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  about  it.  Since  my  letter  was 
printed  I  have  received  thirty-five  letters,  and 
they  were  all  so  lovely  and  sympathetic,  I  want 
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more  of  the  children  to  write— all  of  them,  if  they  i 
would  like — and  1  will  answer  them  when  1  feel 
able.  Tell  me  all  about  the  good  times  you  are 
ha\  ing  both  i"  -chool  and  out,  and  i  will  try  and 
iinairine  I  am  having  the  same  good  times.  1  said 
lo  mamma.  "I  hope  and  wish  the  children  will 
K,  ,,  ,m  writing  all  winter,  as  1  expect  to  spend  i 
it  in-doors."  Heading  and  fancy-work  are  my 
mainstays.  I  am  very  fond  of  darned  net  and 
etching.  I  have  a  good  many  beautiful  patterns 
that  1  will  exchange  with  tbe  girls  for  specimens. 
Would  any  one  like  to  exchange  the  unbound 
volume  of  (,'otiltn  Days  for  18#i  with  me  for  tlie 
.v  \  ',1-lnilit*.  in  very  good  condition,  for  the  same 
year?  I  can  not  read  very  tine  print ;  as  1  am  so 
weak,  I  have  to  be  careful.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  very  nice  receipts.  I  asked  mamma 
to-day  if  I  was  not  a  stood  deal  better— that  is, 
not  so  cross  —  since  the  letters  began  to  come, 
and  she  said  I  had  improved.  You  see,  the  chil- 
dren's letters  havt-  helped  a  good  deal. 

One  dear  little  irirl  sent  a  tin-type  of  herself  and 
a  paper  dolly;  her  name  is  Nellie  H.    I  hope  she 
will  see  this, and  accept  my  thanks.    I  will  write 
some  time  to  her. — Ella  At.  T.,  McConnellsburg.  j 
Pen  IIM- I  van  in:  Thanks  for  the  pretty  card.— Km  h  , 
G..  Berlin,  Connecticut :  1  enjoyed  your  letter  so  j 
much  :— Julia  DeB.  W.,  Germantown,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania:  Thanks.     Give  my  love  and.  ! 
sympathy  to  your  mamma.— Minnie  S.  W. :  Give 
my  love  t<>  your  cunning  birdie. — Maud  G.  S.,  Du- 
biiiiue,  Iowa:  Thanks  for  your  nice  receipts.     If 
you  would  like  cards,  stamps,  or  postmarks  for 
any  of  your  specimens,  I  would  like  to  exchange 
with  you. — George  H.  H..  Eldon.  .Missouri:  Your 
letter  amused  me  very  much.   The  receipts  thank- 
fully   received.  — Marie.  Seventh   Avenue,  New  ' 
York  city:   Your  cunning  letter  was  received. 
Write  again.— Minnie  H..  Grand  Rapids:  If  your 
aunty  has  time,  1  should  be  very  happy  to  see  her. 
—Delia  M.  L.  :  I  should  think  you  would  want  to 
take  music  lessons;  I  would  if  I  were,  in  your  '. 
place.— Will  H.:  Your  papers  received  ;  they  have 
amused  me  a  good  deal.        NELLIE. 

708  North  Park  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Coney  Island.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  strangers 
before.  J  can  knit  and  sew.  1  have  two  kittens. 
One  of  them  is  a  pet :  its  name  is  Jettie.  1  have 
two  dolls  ;  one  is  wax  anu  the  other  is  bisque.  I 
had  a  vacation  Irom  school  this  summer,  and  had 
a.  nice  visit  with  some  frienus.  LULU  MAUD  15. 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT. 

I  am  nine  years  old  I  like  "Wakulla"  better 
than  any  other  continued  story  so  far,  but  1  like 
them  all  very  much;  I  think  that  "The,  Ice 
(£ueen''  was  a  splendid  story  too.  1  am  going  to 
scnool,  and  1  have  a  lovely  lime;  there  are  only 
fifteen  scholars  in  ,,ur  school,  but  that  does  not 
make  any  difference  with  the  nice  times  that  we 
have.  I  nave  a  Maltese  cat;  his  name  is  Maltee, 
but  I  call  him  Kitiie.  lit-  \\  ill  e,,ine  in  from  out- 
doors and  rub  up  against  me  in  the  most  loving 
manner,  and  if  1  happen  to  have  my  hat  on  he 
will  poke  it  halt-way  off.  He  has  been  asleep  on 
the  haymow.  He  is  the  only  pet  1  have. 

EMMA  M.  W. 


SMITHVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  summer,  when  the  Suiithrille  High  .school 
broke  up.  1  went  to  Tarborough,  so  1  could  come 
back  with  my  sisters  and  brothei^s.  My  brothers' 
names  are  Joe  and  John,  my  sisters' Elizabeth 
and  Athalia,  and  1  have  a  half-brother  named 
Howard.  My  father  is  conductor  on  the  Albe- 
marle  and  Raleigh  Kailroad.  1  went  to  Williams- 
ton  twice  with  papa,  and  rode  on  the  engine, and 
rang  the  hell.  1  saw  the  Koanoke  Kiver  while  I 
was  in  \Villiamston.  My  grandfather  bought  me 
a  boat  for  my  birthday  present,  and  1  went  fish- 
ing in  it.  I  had  a  good  vacation.  1  hope  you 
w  nl  print  this  letter,  dear  Postmistress. 

WILLIAM  B  C. 

What  fun  to  ride  on  the  engine ! 


NKW  YORK  CITV. 

DKAH  POSTMISTRESS, — 1  thought  I  would  like  to 
writ  J  another  letter  to  that  beautiful,  interesting 
paper  HAICFKU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE;  it  is  the  nicest, 
paper  I  ever  read  or  saw  before.  Thursday  night 
we  hail  a  platform  in  front  of  our  house,  and  a 
band  of  music  played  on  it  for  one  hour,  and  then 
after  that  ten  men  gave  lectures  for  three  hours. 
I  am  ten  years  old,  and  have  three  brothers  and 
,me  sister;  1  have  a  cousin  who  lives  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  takes  HAKPEK'S  YOUXG  PEOPLE  as  1  do. 

GRACE  W. 


CULKOKA,  TENNESSEE. 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written.  I 
am  attending  school.  I  like  my  teacher  very 
much,  she  is  so  kind  to  us;  she  gave  us  a  holiday 
yesterday,  and  we  went  chestnutting.  and  had  a 
nice  time.  1  am  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have 

- pets -a  eat  and  five  kittens,  a  pet  chicken, 

al-o  a  doll— hut  I  don't  get  much  time  to  play 
with  them,  for  after  I  return  home  from  school  I 
have  to  as~i^l  my  mother  in  house-work.  I  have 
i  fousjn  visiting  me  from  Galveston.  Texas. 

GENEVA  W. 


OSWEUO.  NEW  YORK. 

I  wrote  you  once  before,  but  my  letter  was  not 

RnMHied.  so  1  thought  I  would  wrireagain.  The 
isi  time  1  wrote  to  you  we  had  a  very  wonderful 
kitten:  it  was  born  with  two  legs,  and  it  hopped 
around  just  like  a  kangaroo.  I  go  to  school, 
and  take  music  lessons.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Little  Housekeepers.  MAUD  M. 


KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 

This  is  my  first  letter.  I  am  twelve  years  old, 
and  live  in  the  country.  We  have  a  dairy,  and 
milk  sixteen  cows,  and  have  seven  horses.  I 
ride  horseback  quite  often,  and  have  lots  of  fun. 
Good-by.  JOHN  L.  B. 


Cmco,  CALIFORNIA. 

1  have  never  seen  any  letter  in  the  Post-office 
Box  from  this  place,  so  I  thought  I  would  write. 
Chico  is  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  has  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Papa 
says  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  State. 
Mamma  anil  I  spent  part  of  the  summer  among 
the  orange-groves  of  Los  Angeles,  visiting  dear 
friends,  \Vhat  a  good  time  I  had  eating  oranges, 
riding,  tishing.  bathing,  anil  boating!  My  brother 
ll.irry  has  given  me  HAUPEIC'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as 
a  Christmas  present  for  two  years,  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  it.  1  go  to  school,  and  am  reading  in  the 
Third  Header.  lam  seven  years  old.  I  hope  this 
is  not  too  long  to  print.  FRANK  D. 

For  a  boy  of  seven,  Frank  writes  a  bold,  clear 
business  hand. 


GALT,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  school. 
I  am  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  I  like  to  go  to 
school.  I  ride  a  pony  to  school;  his  name  is 
Dick.  I  am  learning  to  wash  dishes  and  help 
auntie.  I  like  the  Children's  Health  Home  at 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Have  you  the  patience  to  pay  attention  to  a 
recital  of  my  studies  and  amusements — you  who 
have  so  much  to  attend  to?  1  am  a  little  girl 
eleven  years  old,  and  study  United  Stales  histo- 
ry, arithmetic  (at  percentage;,  German,  geogra- 
phy, etymology,  and  spelling.  1  practice  an  hour 
a  day  at  music.  1  am  very,  very  fond  ot  HAK- 
PEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  hut.  unlike  most  little  girls 
and  boys,  1  receive  the  year's  edition,  bound,  as  a 
birthday  present  from  my  uncle.  1  have  a  lovely 
play-room,  filled  with  toys,  with  which  1  very  sel- 
dom play,  as  1  like  studying  better.  1  have  re- 
ceived two  gold  medals  for  scholarship,  and  in- 
tend, when  1  am  old  enough,  to  attend  the  New 
York  NormaR'ollege,  which  my  sister  Lyuia  now 
attends,  anil  from  which  my  sister  Fanny  has 
graduated.  IUENE  REGINA  G. 


Exchangers:  Please  take  pains  to  write  your 
full  post-office  address  very  plainly. 

Puzzlers :  Be  sure  to  send  the  answers  to  your 
puzzles  at  the  same  time  that  you  send  the 
puzzles,  and  will  children  who  solve  puzzles  al- 
ways send  their  own  names  in  full  as  well  as 
their  now  de  plume  ? 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTIUIIUTOKS. 

No.  1. 

TWO   EASY  DIAMONDS. 

1. — 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  track.    3.  A  garment.    4. 
To  fasten.    5.  A.  letter. 

2. — 1.  A  letter.    2.  An  extremity.    3.  Relating  to 

t  he  t  ides.    4.  Reward.    5.  A  letter. 

JAMES  CONNOR. 


ENIGMA. 

In  maple,  not  in  beach. 

In  learn,  also  in  teach. 

In  morning,  not  in  night 

In  mildew,  not  in  blight. 

In  meadow-,  not  in  clover. 

A  name  used  the  wide  world  over. 

HELEN 


No.  3. 

ACROSTIC. 

Prlmals  spell  the  name  of  a  useful  household 
utensil. 

1.  An  animal.  2.  A  lake.  3.  Not  short.  4  A 
girl's  name.  5.  Egg-shaped.  6.  A  form  of  the 
verb  to  be.  7.  An  article  of  dress.  I  *  A 


No.  4. 

NrMKUICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  consist  of  8  letters  and  signify  completion. 


,    .   .    ,    .   .  . 

My  1,  3.  3.  1.  2,  5,  6  is  a  species  of  whale. 
My  1.2,3.  3,7.8  is  applied  to  a  plough. 
My  1,  2,  3.  4,  5.  0  is  to  accomplish. 
My  1.2  3.  7.  His  punished  by  exaction  of  money. 
My  1.2.3.8  is  to  discover. 
My  1,  2.  3.  3  is  a  native  of  a  country  in  Europe. 
My  1,  2,  3  is  part  of  a  fish.  GEORGE  E.  H. 


GRAMTE  FALLS. 

I  live  near  the  Minnesota  River,  and.  like  Rt-v- 
erdy  R.,  live  on  a  small  farm,  and  herd  cattle  in  j 
summer;  but  most  of  the  cattle  that  1  herd  are 
my  tather's.  who  has  about  sixty.  1  h'ud  lots  of 
buffalo  teeth  and  pretty  stones  when  I'm  herd- 
ing. 1  have  a  gun,  and  shoot  ducks,  prairie-chick- 
ens, and  jack- rabbits;  I  have  never  shot  a  goose 
or  a  sand-hill  crane,  but  as  the  goose  season  is 
just  coming  on.  I  expect  to  shoot  some  soon.  1 
have  a  cow  and  calf,  also  a  very  nice  Maltese  cat 
with  two  kittens,  and  a  handsome  spaniel  dog 
whose  name  is  Tip.  1  like  Mr.  Otis's  stories  very 
much,  and  hope  he  will  soon  begin  another.  I 
am  ten  years  old.  VINCENT  B. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YoitK. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  brains  in  animals.  Our 
family  cat,  Beauty,  had  some  kittens  a  little 
while  ago.  All  were  drowned  but  one,  which  I 
named  Illack  Jack,  from  his  color.  Well.  Beauty 
knew  of  the  fate  of  the  other  kittens,  and  became 
quite  alarmed  for  Jack's  safety.  The  result  was 
that  one  fine  morning  Jack  was  very  conspicuous 
by  his  absence.  We  hunted  high  and  low,  but 
Jack  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Beauty  seemed 
intensely  satisfied  with  herself, and  walked  about 
purring  and  waving  her  tail  in  a  pleased  way. 
We  had  to  give  Jack  up  as  a  "  mysterious  disap- 
pearance." But  the  next  day  mamma  went 
down  to  the  cellar  for  something,  and  discovered 
the  "  colored  member"  asleep  in  a  box.  We  then 
learned  that  his  mother  had  hidden  him  there 
that  we  should  not  get  hold  of  him.  It  was 
"cute"  of  her,  wasn't  it?  But  I'm  sorry  to  say 
that  a  few  days  later  Jack  fell  ill  and  died. 

CHARLIE  W.  T. 


Many  thanks  to  dear  Llllie  who  sends  me  her 
photograph,  which  shows  her  to  be  a  very  sweet 
little  lily  Indeed.— Jlusa  McB.  has  two  canaries, 
Bridget  and  Topsy,  and  Bridget  is  very  fond  of 
lighting.  Naughty  Bridget.— Fannie  H.  L. :  The 
little  sketch  and  poem  are  very  pretty,  but  not 
quite  good  enough  to  be  published  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  If  your  fingers  keep  on  improv- 
ing you  may  be  an  artist  when  you  are  older.— 
H.  Josephine  F. :  You  are  quite  right  in  refusing 
to  believe  in  witches,  dragons,  and  ghosts.  No 
sensible  person  is  afraid  of  these  silly  fancies.— 
E.  J.  I',  and  V clone  C. :  Thanks  for  your  letters. 


No.  5. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLE. 

Mrs.  (a  city  in  the  United  States*  came  running 
into  our  house  this  morning,  and  went  with  ta 
small  rivulet)  through  the  window  into  the  (a 
town  in  Ohio)  beans  we  were  preparing  for  din 
ner.  She  was  very  ta  sea)  in  the  face,  and  said 
there  was  (a  lake)  after  her.  She  apologized  lor 
entering  so  abruptly  and  gave  us  a  (town  in 
Idaho)  in  token  of  regret.  C'HABLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  6. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  in  a  river's  course; 

My  second  we  often  do ; 
My  whole  is  very  beautiful 

And  very  costly  too. 

CHARLIE  DAVIB, 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  261 
No.  1.— Chestnut. 

No.  2.     MALLEABLE 
FINDING 
FIGHT 
DAM 

R 

CAT 

APPLE 

AGROUND 

TEMPERATE 

No.  3.— S-pain.  P- raise.  T'-here.  B-Iock. 
No.  4.— 


PEAT 
EACH 
ACRE 
T  H  E  N 

No.  5.— Labor. 
No.  6.— 


ZINC 
IDOL 
NOSE 
C  L  li  W 


T 

ART 

TREAT 

M  A  R 

T 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Eddie  McGrew,  James  Connor.  S.  H.  Lund, 
Helen  D  ,  Archibald  Jones.  C.  B..  Daisy  Jenkins. 
Mar-arcl  Etherton,  Lizzie  Clay.  Madge  \\  ilillire. 
Fairy  Fav,  Thomas  Holt,  Maurice  Haven 
athan  P.,'Mattie  Benson,  and  Albert  Zerbone. 


\Far  EXCHANGES,  see  Sri  and  3d  pages  of  <•<"  •  r.  ! 
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NINEPINS. 

SING  a  son.u;  of  Ninepins. 
All  spick  and  span, 
Johnny  Sprat  and  Pussy  Cat 
And  little  sister  Nan. 

Sins  a  song  of  Ninepins, 

Pretty  sister  Jane; 
When  they  fall,  set   them  all 

In  their  rows  again. 

Sing  a  song  of  Ninepins, 

All  on  the  floor. 
Well  done,  brother  John; 

Down  go  four. 


DOLLS. 


LITTLE  Mistress  Curlywig  is  very  glad 
to  see 

Pretty  Miss  Fentherhat   calling  in  for  tea. 

Pretty  Miss  Fealherhat.  what   a  dainty  doll. 

With  her  jacket  trimmed  with  fur,  and  silk- 
en parasol! 

"Featherhat,"  says  Curlywig,  "on  the  table 
see 

Cups  two,  saucers  two,  set  for  you  and  me! 

Will  you  take  some  cream,  dear,  and  sugar 
in  your  tea'.'" 

"Thank  you.  Mistress  Curlywig — a  little, 
dear,"  snys  she. 


PRESENTATION  AT  COURT. 

HERE,  at  his  ease,  King  Alexander  see: 
No  grander  king  in  Babydom  than  he. 
Says  sister.  "  I,  your  subject,  loyal  and  true. 
Most  humbly  would  present  this  doll  to  you. 
For  tops   and   kites  and   dolls  and   ever\r- 

thiug 
Would  like  to  know  you,  grand  and  mighty 

King." 

Will  you  accept  it,  young  King  Alexander? 
Or    does    your    Majesty    want    something 

grander? 


THE  STATE  CARRIAGE. 


IS  is  the  carriage  of  state; 
J.    And  here  Their  Majesties  wait 

Till  somebody  come 

Out  of  Babydom 
To  drive  King  John  and  Queen  Kate. 


A  BOAT-RACE. 

WAS  ever  a  race  in  the  world  like  this? 
Over  the  nursery  floor  they  float, 
One  little  Master  and  "one  little  Miss, 

And  the  back  of  a  chair  for  a  boat. 
Harvard  and  Yale  are  nothing  to  this; 
And  the  best  of  it  is,  it  is  won  by— a  Miss. 


ROYAL  DISPLEASURE. 

BOW!  wow!  you  nasty  dog!  I  see  no 
reason 

Why  you  should  not  be  hanged  for  this 
high-treason. 

Each  royal  dog  should  be  a  kind  and  good 
one, 

And  not,  like  you,  a  very  bad  and  rude 
one. 

Give  back  that  doll!  Come,  Caesar,  have  the 
goodness, 

And  lick  your  royal  master  for  such  rude- 
ness. 

If  not,  in  some  dark  kennel  I  will  chain 
you, 

And  there  for  life  a  prisoner  detain  3Tou. 


TWO   LITTLE 
WANDS. 


rp\VO  little  wands  have  I: 
JL  Come  to  me,  flying  ring. 
Sister  has  thrown  you  high, 

Just  like  a  fairy  thing: 
Down  from  the  sunny  sky 

Fly  on  your  fairy  wing. 

Two  little  wands  on  high, 
And  two  the  other  way. 

Under  the  sunny  sky 
How  gracefully  they  play! 

I  hope  good  girls  will  try 
To  look  as  neat  as  they. 


Two  little  wands  has  she 
(Sister)  as  well  as  I; 

Ring  that  has  flown  to  me 
Ever  so  quick  and  high — 

As  quick  as  quick  can  be, 
Back  to  my  sister  fly. 
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'HE    FOUND    HIS    SISTER    LAUGHING    AND    CRYING    ON    THE    DOG'S    NECK." 


I 


BROOM. 
il  Storii   Jot 

BY  FLORENCE  I!.  IIALLOWELL. 

THINK  it  is  rather  bard  that  I  cau't  have  a  cat  be- 
cause of  mother's  bird,  and  yet  Fred  is  allowed  to 


keep  that  great  horrid  dog-.  It  isn't  fair,"  said  Winnie 
Freels,  in  a  fretful  tone,  as  she  took  her  seat  one  evening 
at  the  supper  table. 

"There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  I  should  bo  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  dog,"  said  Fred,  flushing,  and  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork.  "Broom  watches  the 
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and  how  many  clucks  do  you  think  I  would  get  when  I 
go  hunting  if  it  wasn't  for  him  ?" 

"  The  ducks  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  his  mischief,''  re- 
torted Winnie.  "There  isn't  a  clay  that  he  doesn't  do 
something  to  aggravate  me." 

"Of  what  particular  offense  has  he  been  guilty  to- 
day ?"  asked  Mr.  Freels,  smiling. 

"He  tore  my  white  wrapper  off  the  line,  and  dragged 
it  out  into  the  vacant  lot  back  of  Mr.  Bonde's,"  answered 
Winnie.  "When  Jane  found  it  there  wasn't  much  left 
of  it  except  the  waist.  Of  course  I  can  never  wear  it 
again.  And  it  was  the  prettiest  wrapper  I  had." 

Fred,  who  had  been  trying  to  eat  a  piece  of  toast, 
choked  at  this,  and  rising  hastily,  left  the  room. 

"Aren't  you  coming  back  to  finish  your  supper,  Fred  ?" 
called  his  mother  after  him. 

"I  don't  care  for  any  more,"  answered  the  boy,  as  he 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Cold  as  it  was — for  it  was  November  weather — Fred 
went  directly  to  Broom's  kennel  and  knelt  down,  putting 
both  arms  around  the  clog's  neck. 

"You  dear  old  fellow."  he  said.  "I  don't  care  what 
they  say,  I'll  -never  give  you  up." 

As  he  spoke  he  remembered  that  he  had  promised  to  go 
to  his  grandfather's  the  following  week  to  spend  Thanks- 
giving. Grandfather  Pease  lived  on  a  large  farm  fifty 
miles  away,  and  Fred  knew  from  experience  how  great 
was  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  there.  But  could  he  go  now 
and  leave  Broom  ?  With  everybody  "down  on  him," 
what  abuse  might  not  the  poor  creature  suffer  during  his 
master's  absence  ? 

When  the  day  came  on  which  he  was  to  leave,  he  gave 
his  mother  a  dozen  different  charges  about  the  dog,  and 
even  after  he  had  said  good-by  to  every  one,  and  had  start- 
ed down  the  street,  his  valise  in  his  hand,  he  ran  back  to 
beg  that  if  it  grew  very  cold,  Broom  might  be  permitted 
to  come  into  the  kitchen  and  lie  under  the  table,  where  he 
would  be  out  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  Freels  promised  that  the  dog  should  be  accorded 
this  privilege;  but  the  weather  was  very  mild  the  day 
after  Fred  left,  and  Broom  seemed  very  well  contented  in 
his  kennel. 

"It  is  just  the  day  for  doing  up  my  curtains,  Jane," 
said  Winnie,  entering  the  kitchen  with  her  arms  full  of 
Nottingham  lace.  "  Have  you  time  to  wash  them  ?" 

"I'll  find  time,  Miss  Winnie,"  answered  Jane. 

"I  want  to  get  them  up  again  before  the  Shakespeare 
Club  meets  here  to-morrow  night,"  said  Winnie.  "The 
girls  will  take  off  their  things  in  my  room,  and  of  course 
I  want  it  to  look  nice." 

"Yes,  miss,  of  course  you  do,"  said  Jane.  "And  if 
you'll  do  the  dusting  forme,  I'll  turn  in  and  wash  the  cur- 
tains right  off.  This  sun  will  dry  'em  in  an  hour,  and 
then  we  can  stretch  'em  in  the  spare  room." 

Winnie  was  very  willing  to  do  the  dusting,  for  she 
rather  liked  house-work,  and  going  upstairs,  she  began 
work  in  her  mother's  room. 

She  was  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  mirror,  and  was 
feeling  very  well  satisfied  with  her  work,  when  the  door 
opened  suddenly  and  Jane  came  in. 

"Oh!  Mi.ss  Winnie,"  she  cried,  excitedly,  "I  don't  know 
what  you'll  say,  but  that  horrid  dog  of  Master  Fred's  has 
just  ruined  your  curtains.  I  put  them  out  on  the  line  to 
dry,  and  he  has  torn  them  all  to  pieces." 

For  a  moment  Winnie  said  nothing  at  all.  She  sat 
staring  at  the  girl,  her  face  pallid  with  anger. 

"My  curtains!  my  lovely  curtains!"  she  gasped  at  hist. 
"Oh,  how  I  lin/c  that  dog!" 

She  rushed  down-stairs  and  out  into  the  back  yard, 
where  Broom  lay  before  his  kennel  gravely  contempla- 
ting the  ruin  he  had  wrought.  As  Jane  had  said,  the 
curtains  were  torn  all  to  pieces:  the  dog's  sharp  teeth  and 
big  feet  had  not  left  perfect  a  single  yard. 


"I  wish  he  was  dead!  I  do,  I  do,"  sobbed  Winnie, 
passionately,  as  she  went  away  to  her  own  room  to  have 
her  cry  out  unreproved. 

Her  eyes  were  very  red  when  at  one  o'clock  she  appear- 
ed at  the  dinner  table,  and  no  one  ventured  to  refer  to  the 
curtains  until  the  meal  was  over.  Then  Mr.  Freels  drew 
his  daughter  to  his  side  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"It  is  too  bad,  Winnie,"  he  said;  "mother  has  told 
me  all  about  it;  and  you  shall  have  a  new  set  of  curtains 
as  soon  as  I  can  spare  the  money  for  them.  As  to 
Broom,  perhaps  he  had  better  be  kept  tied  all  the  time  un- 
til Fred  comes  home.  He  can't  get  into  mischief  then. 
By-the-way,  does  Jane  give  him  enough  to  eat  ?  I  was 
looking  out  of  the  library  window  just  before  dinner,  and 
I  saw  some  little  boys  feeding  him  through  a  knot-hole 
in  the  fence.  He  seemed  to  eat  very  greedily,  though 
they  gave  him  only  crackers  and  bread." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  his  meals,"  answered 
Winnie,  in  a  quivering  voice,  and  unable  to  trust  herself 
to  say  more,  she  escaped  from  her  father's  encircling  arm, 
and  left  the  room. 

As  she  went  upstairs  she  remembered  that  her  aunt's 
room  still  remained  undusted,  and  she  went  in  to  attend 
to  it,  though  she  no  longer  felt  like  working.  The  prom- 
ise of  new  curtains  had  not  lessened  her  anger  against 
Broom.  It  would  be  months,  perhaps,  before  she  could 
have  them. 

"And  I  can't  go  around  explaining  to  the  girls  to- 
morrow," she  thought.  "  They  will  just  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  I  can't  afford  curtains." 

Now  Miss  Caroline  Freels,  Winnie's  aunt,  who  was 
spending  Thanksgiving-day  in  her  brother's  family,  was 
a  woman  of  many  peculiarities,  and  had  various  hobbies 
which  she  rode  with  great  ardor.  One  of  these  was  the 
preservation  of  the  human  hair,  and  her  bureau  was  well 
stocked  with  bottles  containing  "Hair  Tonics"  and  tinct- 
ures and  medicines  of  all  kinds.  For  a  time  she  kept  her 
locks  saturated  with  tar- water;  then  she  tried  kerosene; 
then  she  resorted  to  salt  and  water.  This  gave  way  to  a 
decoction  of  box  leaves,  which  Winnie  had  heard  her  re- 
mark a  few  days  previous  was  about  to  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  rain-water  in  which  tartar-emetic  had  been  dis- 
solved. 

So  when  Winnie  began  to  dust,  the  sight  of  a  druggist's 
white  envelope  on  the  bureau  bearing  the  label  "tartar- 
emetic"  did  not  surprise  her  in  the  least.  But  the  skull 
and  cross-bones  beneath  the  two  words  gave  a  most  unfor 
tunate  turn  to  her  thoughts.  A  way  out  of  her  trouble 
was  suggested  at  once.  With  this  little  powder  she  could 
put  an  end  to  the  destroyer  of  her  peace. 

She  did  not  give  herself  time  to  think  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  deed  she  contemplated.  Her  heart  was  too  full  of 
anger  and  resentment  to  admit  any  feeling  of  a  softer  na- 
ture. The  ungovernable  temper  which  her  mother  had 
so  often  deplored  made  her  reckless.  She  snatched  up 
the  little  envelope,  and  with  a  look  of  settled  determina- 
tion 011  her  face,  ran  quickly  down-stairs  to  the  kitchen. 
Jane  was  in  the  cellar,  and  on  the  table  lay  the  remains 
of  the  dinner — a  large  piece  of  juicy  steak  occupying  a 
prominent  position  on  a  platter. 

To  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  this  steak  and  rub  the  pow- 
der in  the  envelope  on  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  moment, 
and  then  Winnie,  still  eager  for  revenge,  hurried  into  the 
yard,  where  Broom  was  napping-  in  his  kennel. 

He  came  out  as  he  heard  her  step,  and  snapped  greedily 
at  the  meat  she  held  out  to  him,  swallowing  it  at  one  gulp. 
Then,  wagging  his  tail  and  barking  loudly,  he  fawned  upon 
her,  asking  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done  for  UK  ire. 

But  Winnie  had  no  more  to  give  him,  and  as  she  met 
the  affectionate  gaze  of  his  great  yellow  eyes  a  pang  of 
shame  and  remorse  shot  through  her  heart. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't  given  it  to  him!"  she  thought. 
"What  will  Fred  say  !"  ' 
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All  her  anger  seemed  to  have  died  away,  and  as  Brooni 
jumped  around  her,  rubbing  his  shaggy  head  against  her 
hand,  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  went  back  into 
the  house  feeling  a  hundred  times  more  miserable  than 
when  she  had  come  out. 

She  did  not  fed  able  to  finish  dusting  her  aunt's  room, 
and  going  into  the  parlor,  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  thinking  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  what  she  had  done.  The  dog  would  be  found 
dead,  and  she  would  be  at  once  suspected,  of  course. 
What  would  her  parents  say  ?  How  would  Fred  feel  to- 
ward her  '<  Would  he  ever  forgive  her  ? 

Poor  Winnie!  she  thought  more  during  that  day  and 
evening  of  the  sin  of  anger,  and  made  more  good  resolu- 
tions than  in  all  the  years  of  her  life  before.  She  re- 
solved to  show  Fred  by  her  future  conduct  how  deeply 
she  regretted  the  hasty  act  which  had  robbed  him  of  the 
possession  he  valued  above  all  others. 

"  He  shall  never  have  reason  to  complain  of  rne  again," 
she  thought,  "and  I  never  will  find  fault  with  /«)«,." 

When  she  went  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
feeling  weary  and  sad,  she  found  her  father  in  conversa- 
tion with  Jane,  who  was  cutting  bread  at  the  sideboard. 

"Daughter,"  he  said,  turning  around  as  Winnie  came 
in,  "we  are  all  very  much  worried  about  Broom.  Jane 
found  the  gate  open  this  morning,  and  the  kennel  empty." 

"  Empty  !"  echoed  Winnie. 

"Yes,  and  one  of  the  little  boys  whom  I  saw  hanging 
about  the  yard  yesterday  says  the  dog  is  dead.  He  saw 
him  lying  over  in  the  lot  back  of  Mr.  Bonde's,  and  one  of 
the  city  carts,  passing  by  early  this  morning,  carried  him 
away.  He  must  have  got  out  during  the  night,  and  been 
killed  in  a  fight  with  another  dog.  Poor  Brooni!  Fred 
is  sure  to  take  his  death  very  hard." 

Winnie  made  no  reply.  She  took  her  seat  at  the  table 
in  silence,  listening  with  an  aching  heart  to  the  various 
surmises  of  her  parents  and  aunt  concerning  poor  Broom. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  her  mother  sent  her  out  to 
do  some  errands  for  Thanksgiving-day.  Every  moment 
her  heart  grew  heavier,  and  so  miserable  had  she  become 
that  she  could  scarcely  raise  a  smile  when  on  her  return 
she  found  the  windows  of  her  bedroom  adorned  with  float- 
ing draperies  far  prettier  and  more  costly  than  those 
Broom  had  destroyed. 

"  You  seemed  to  feel  so  badly  about  your  loss,"  said  her 
mother,  kissing  her,  "that  your  father  determined  to  get 
the  new  curtains  at  once.  But  you  do  not  seefh  as  much 
pleased  as  I  thought  you  would  be,  Winnie." 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  am  pleased;  I  am  indeed, "said  Win- 
nie, earnestly ;  and  then,  to  her  mother's  utter  astonish- 
ment, she  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  don't  understand  the  child  lately,"  said  Mrs.  Freels 
to  her  husband  that  evening  when  he  asked  how  Winnie 
had  liked  her  present.  "She  seems,  for  some  reason  I 
can't  fathom,  utterly  wretched." 

In  vain  did  Winnie  try  to  be  cheerful  and  bright  before 
her  guests  that  evening.  Her  heart  was  too  heavily  weight- 
ed to  rise  in  genuine  gayety  even  for  a  moment,  and  the 
young  Shakespeareans  all  noticed  how  preoccupied  was 
her  manner,  and  how  listlessly  she  took  her  part  in  the 
evening's  exercises.  But  they  imagined  her  suffering  from 
some  slight  illness,  and  did  not  annoy  her  with  questions. 

The  next  day  was  Thanksgiving-day,  and  Winnie  had 
been  invited  with  her  parents  and  aunt  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family;  but  she  pleaded 
a  severe  headache,  and  begged  to  he  allowed  to  stay  at 
home,  and  she  looked  so  ill  that  no  one  ventured  to  oppose 
her  wish. 

It  was  the  only  unhappy  Thanksgiving-day  she  had 
ever  known.  Alone  all  day,  she  tried  first  one  occupa- 
tion and  then  another ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  distract  her 
thoughts,  which  were  ever  on  the  sin  she  had  committed. 

But  the  worst  of  her  punishment  came  when,  on  the 


evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  his  absence,  Fred  returned 
home.  He  rushed  into  the  library  just  at  night-full  like  a 
young  whirlwind. 

"  How  are  you,  everybody  ?"  he  cried,  joyously.  "  Oh, 
I've  had  a  regularly  splendid  time!" 

"Tell  us  about  your  grandfather,"  said  Mrs.  Freels,  as 
she  embraced  her  son  affectionately.  "  How  is  he  ?" 

"Oh,  just  wait  a  minute,"  cried  Fred.  "Let  me  run 
out  to  see  Broom  a  minute,  and  then  I'll  answer  all  the 
questions  you  choose  to  ask.  But  I  must  see  Broom  first. '' 

"  Why,  haven't  you  told  him  about  Broom  yet  ?"  asked 
Aunt  Caroline,  coming  in  at  this  moment. 

Her  sister-in-law  gave  her  a  warning  glance,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

"  What  about  Broom  ?"  Fred  asked,  the  keenest  anxiety 
in  his  voice.  "He's  well,  isn't  he  ?" 

For  a  moment  no  one  answered.  Then  Mr.  Freels, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  said,  gravely,  "We 
haven't  very  pleasant  news  to  tell  you  about  Broom,  my 
son :  the  poor  dog  is  dead." 

Fred  stared  before  him  in  utter  silence  a  moment,  seem- 
ing unable  to  comprehend  what  his  father  had  said;  then 
walking  to  the  window  which  looked  out  on  the  yard,  he 
stood  there,  his  troubled  face  pressed  against  the  glass. 

"  How  did  he  die  ?"  he  asked  at  last,  in  a  husky  voice. 

"We  think  he  wandered  out  of  the  yard  at  night,  and 
was  killed  in  a  fight  with  another  dog." 

The  boy  asked  no  more  questions.  He  remained  by  the 
window  a  little  longer;  then  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
room  and  went  upstairs. 

Winnie  went  upstairs  too,  and  sitting  down  in  her 
wicker  rocking-chair  by  the  open  grate  fire  which  blazed 
on  her  hearth,  tried  to  gather  courage  to  go  to  her  bro- 
ther, confess  her  secret,  and  ask  his  pardon. 

But  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  take  this 
step,  which  involved  so  much,  the  door  opened  and  Fred 
came  in. 

"  Sister,"  he  said,  evidently  trying  to  speak  in  his  ordi- 
nary tone,  and  to  appear  in  his  usual  spirits,  "here  is 
something  for  you.  It  is  a  frame.  I  made  it  at  grand- 
father's out  of  the  wood  of  an  old  hickory-nut-tree  which 
was  cut  down  while  I  was  there.  I  knew  your  liking  for 
such  things,  and  you  can  put  my  picture  in  this  if  you 
choose,  and  think  of  me  whenever  you  look  at  it." 

Winnie  looked  up;  but  she  made  no  movement  to  take 
the  frame.  Her  hands  lay  motionless  in  her  lap,  and  her 
face  was  so  set  and  still  that  Fred  was  frightened. 

"Winnie,  dear  Winnie,"  he  cried,  dropping  the  frame 
on  the  carpet,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
his  sister's  chair,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

For  answer  she  put  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder  and 
burst  into  a  storm  of  tears,  sobbing  so  wildly  and  hyster- 
ically that  Fred  became  more  frightened  still. 

"Let  me  call  mother,  Winnie,"  he  said,  trying  to  rise. 
"and  don't,  don't  cry  so,  sister." 

"No,  don't  call  mother,"  she  gasped.  "I — I  want  to 
tell  you.  Oh,  Fred,  Broom— poor  Broom!  Don't  hate 
me,  Fred." 

Fred  did  not  try  to  answer  her  at  once,  lie  had  such 
hard  work  to  keep  from  crying  himself. 

"I  did  not  know  you  loved  him  so  well,  Winnie,"  he 
said  at  last,  in  a  quivering  voice,  "and  of  course  I  don't 
hate  you  because  of  the  hard  things  you  used  to  say  about 
him.  And — and  you  mustn't  feel  so  badly  about  it,  Win- 
nie. It  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days."  Then  fearing  to 
lose  his  self-control  if  he  remained  longer,  he  put  her  gen- 
tly from  him  and  left  the  room. 

And  Winnie,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion, 
was  fain  to  put  off  her  confession  to  another  day. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  she  awoke  the  nexl 

morning,  and  after  putting  on  her  morning  wrapper  and 

toilet  slippers,  she  went  to  the  window  and  pulled  up  the 

!  shade.      As  she  did  so  her  glance  fell  oil  the  yard  below. 
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One  instant  she  gazed,  the  next  she  was  flying  down  the 
stairs  like  a  mad  thing,  her  long  hair  floating  over  her 
shoulders.  Through  the  kitchen  and  into  the  yard  she 
rushed,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  on  the  frozen 
ground,  threw  both  arms  about — was  it  Broom  or  his 
spectre  ? 

No  spectre,  certainly,  for  though  the  poor  animal  had 
a  generally  used-up  appearance,  and  dragged  a  clanking 
chain  behind  him,  he  returned  the  caresses  showered  upon 
him  in  a  way  that  showed  a  very  lively  appreciation  of 
them. 

"My  goodness!  if  that  there  dog  ain't  come  back!"  ex- 
claimed Jane,  who  had  followed  Winnie  to  the  kitchen  door. 

When  Fred  came  down  to  see  "what  all  this  racket  was 
about,"  as  he  expressed  it,  he  found  his  sister  laujjliini;' 
and  crying  on  the  dog's  neck,  regardless  of  the  cold,  and 
of  the  fact  that  Broom  had  soiled  her  pretty  wrapper  be- 
yond repair  with  his  dirty,  wet  paws. 

"I  rather  think  those  little  boys  can  explain  this  sin- 
gular return,"  said  Mr.  Freels.  "  We'll  catch  one  of  them, 
and  find  out  how  much  he  knows  about  the  matter.'' 

Jane  was  told  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  just  at  dinner- 
time she  entered  the  dining-room  flushed  and  excited, 
dragging  a  small  boy  by  the  collar. 

The  child  was  too  much  frightened  to  tell  anything  but 
the  truth,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Freels's  question  he  f alter- 
ing! y  confessed  that  he  and  his  brother  had  been  bribed 
to  steal  the  dog,  and  had  made  up  the  story  about  his  death 
and  removal  by  the  city  cart  in  order  to  prevent  advertise- 
ment of  his  loss,  or  inquiries  that  might  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  place  where  he  had  been  hidden. 

Mr.  Freels  administered  a  severe  reprimand,  and  then 
dismissed  the  small  culprit,  who  was  delighted  at  gaining 
his  liberty. 

Winnie's  relief  at  knowing  that  she  had  not  poisoned 
the  dog,  after  all,  was  so  great  that  she  felt  like  a  different 
being;  but  she  determined  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
powder  she  had  given  him. 

Going  to  her  aunt's  room,  she  found  that  lady  engaged 
in  sponging  her  head  with  bay-rum. 

"Have  you  given  up  the  tartar-emetic  mixture,  Aunt 
Caroline  ?"  asked  Winnie. 

"Dear  me,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  tried  it  only  once  or 
twice.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  virtue  in  it.  I  intend 
to  apply  bay-rum  regularly  no\v.  Mrs.  Bonde  says  she 


has  found  it  better  for  the  hair  than  any- 
thing else  she  ever  tried." 

' '  But  I  saw  a  little  package  of  tartar- 
emetic  here  a  few  days  ago,"  said  Win- 
nie. 

' '  You  mean  that  stuff  in  the  envelope  ? 
That  wasn't  tartar-emetic;  it  was  soda. 
I  brought  up  some  in  a  cup,  intending  to 
clean  my  marble  slabs,  but  I  didn't  have 
time  to  do  it,  and  as  I  wanted  to  use  the 
cup  for  something,  I  put  the  soda  in  that 
envelope  for  safe-keeping." 

"And  it  was  soda,  really  soda?"  said 
Winnie,  drawing  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"Yes,  it  was  really  soda.  If  it  had 
been  tartar-emetic  I  wouldn't  have  left  it 
around  in  that  careless  fashion.  One 
can't  be  too  careful  about  handling  poi- 
son," said  Aunt  Caroline,  sagely. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Winnie  found 
courage  to  tell  her  brother  of  Broom's 
narrow  escape,  and  when  at  length  the 
confession  was  made,  Fred  only  laughed 
at  her  description  of  the  agonies  she  had 
suffered,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
matter  as  rather  a  good  joke. 

But  Winnie  could  never  think  of  it 
without  feelings  of  humiliation  and  re- 
morse, and  the  recollection  served  as  a  check  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  temper  for  many  a  year  after  faithful 
Broom  had  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  had 
breathed  his  last  in  Fred's  arms. 


WAKULLA.* 

BT    KIRK    MUNROE. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

FIGHTING  A  FOREST  FIRE. 

V I/THOUGH  the  day  of  the  picnic  was  warm  and  plea- 
sant, a  strong  breeze  from  the  southward  had  been 
blowing  since  early  morning,  and  during  the  afternoon  it 
increased  to  a  high  wind.  As  the  Elmers  rode  home,  after 
the  last  of  the  happy  picnickers  had  departed,  they  noticed 
a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  in  the  southern  sky,  and  Mr.  El- 
mer asked  Mr.  March  what  he  thought  it  was. 

' '  It  looks  as  though  some  of  the  settlers  down  there 
were  burning  grass,  though  they  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  start  fires  on  a  day  like  this,"  answered  Mr.  March. 

"  But  what  do  they  do  it  for?"  asked  Mr.  Elmer. 

"So  as  to  burn  off  the  old  dead  grass,  and  give  their 
cattle  a  chance  to  get  at  that  which  immediately  springs 
up  wherever  the  fire  has  passed.  But  the  practice  ought 
to  be  stopped  by  law,  for  more  timber  and  fences,  and 
sometimes  houses,  are  destroyed  every  year  than  all  the 
cattle  in  the  country  are  worth." 

"Well,  I  hope  it  won't  come  our  way  to-night,"  said 
Mr.  Elmer,  "and  first  thing  in  the  morning  I  will  set  the 
men  to  work  clearing  and  ploughing  a  wide  strip  entirely 
around  the  place.  Then  we  may  have  some  chance  of  suc- 
cessfully fighting  this  new  enemy." 

Instead  of  dying  out  at  sunset,  as  it  usually  did,  the 
wind  increased  to  a  gale  as  darkness  set  in,  and  Mr.  El- 
mer cast  many  troubled  glances  at  the  dull  red  glow  in 
the  southern  sky  before  he  retired  that  night. 

Mark  and  Frank  occupied  the  same  room,  for  Mr. 
March  had  not  yet  found  time  to  build  a  house,  and  it 
seemed  to  them  as  though  they  had  but  just  fallen  asleep 
when  they  were  aroused  by  Mr.  Elmer's  voice  calling 
through  the  house. 

*  Begun  in  No.  252,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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"  Wake  up !     Everybody  dress  and  come  down-stairs  as 
quickly  as  you  can.     Mark !  Frank !     Hurry,  boys !" 

''What  is  it,  father?"  asked  Mark,  as  he  tumbled  down- 
stairs and  burst  into  the  sitting-room  half  dressed,  but 
rapidly  completing  the  operation  as  he  ran.      "What's 
the  matter?     Is  the  house 
011  fire  ?" 

"No,  my  boy,  not  yet, 
but  it's  likely  to  be  very 
soon  if  we  are  not  quick  in 
trying  to  save  it.  The  piny 
woods  to  the  south  of  us  are 
all  in  a  blaze,  and  this  gale 
is  driving  it  toward  us  at  a 
fearful  rate.  I  want  you 
and  Frank  to  go  as  quickly 
as  you  can  across  the  riv- 
er and  rouse  up  every  soul 
in  the  village.  Get  every 
team  and  plough  in  Wa- 
kulla,  and  bring  them  over, 
together  with  every  man 
and  boy  who  can  handle 
an  axe." 

Mr.  Elmer  had  hardly 
finished  before  both  boys 
were  out  of  the  house  and 
running  toward  the  river. 
Although  the  fire  was  still 
several  miles  off,  they 
could  already  hear  the  roar 
of  its  flames  rising  above 
that  of  the  wind,  and  could 
smell  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  forest. 

They  were  soon  across 
the  river,  and  while  Mark 
ran  to  the  houses  of  Mr. 
Bevil  and  Mr.  Carter  to 
awaken  those  gentlemen, 


Frank  bethought  himself  of  the  church  bell,  which  hung 
from  a  rude  frame  outside  the  building,  and  hurrying  to 
it,  he  seized  the  rope  and  began  to  pull  it  violently. 

The  effect  of  the  loud  clanging  of  the  bell  was  almost 
instantaneous,  and  the  colored  people  began  pouring  from 
their  tumble-down  old  houses,  and  hurrying  toward  the 
church  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Many  of  them  in 
their  haste  came  just  as  they  had  jumped  from  their  beds; 
but  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  their  own  color  com- 
bined to  hide  the  fact  that  they  were  not  fully  dressed, 
until  some  light-wood  torches  were  brought,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  scattering  amongst  them. 

Frank  quickly  explained  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  and  the 
men  hurried  off  to  get  their  teams,  ploughs,  and  axes,  for 
Mr.  Elmer  had  been  so  kind  to  them  that  all  were  anxious 
to  do  what  they  could  to  help  him  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

Among  the  first  boat-load  that  Frank  ferried  across  the 
river  was  Black  Joe,  with  his  "ok"  attached  to  a  very 
small  plough,  with  which  he  felt  confident  he  could  render 
most  valuable  assistance. 

By  the  light  of  the  approaching  flames  surrounding  ob- 
jects could  already  be  distinguished,  and  as  they  hurried  up 
to  the  house  the  first-comers  found  Mr.  Elmer,  Mr.  March, 
and  Jan  hard  at  work.  They  were  clearing  brush  and  haul- 
ing logs  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  out- 
buildings, and  had  got  quite  a  space  ready,  in  which  the 
ploughs  could  be  set  to  work. 

In  the  house  Mrs.  Elmer,  Ruth,  and  Aunt  Chloe  had 
collected  all  the  carpets,  blankets,  and  woollen  goods  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  piled  them  near  the  cistern, 
where  they  could  be  quickly  soaked  with  water,  and 
placed  over  exposed  portions  of  the  walls  or  roof.  They 
were  now  busy  packing  up  clothing  and  lighter  articles 
of  furniture,  ready  for  instant  removal. 

As  fast  as  the  teams  and  ploughs  arrived  Mr.  Elmer  set 
them  to  work  ploughing  long  furrows  through  the  dry 
grass,  about  a  rod  outside  the  line  of  fence  nearest  the  ap- 
proaching flames.  Inside  this  line  he  and  Mr.  March  set 
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the  grass  on  fire  in  many  places.  They  could  easily 
check  these  small  fires  as  they  reached  the  fence  by  beat- 
ing them  out  with  cedar  boughs. 

Meantime  the  flames  came  roaring  and  rushing  on, 
leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  fanned  into  fury  by  the 
fierce  wind.  Above  them  hundreds  of  birds  fluttered  and 
circled,  with  shrill  cries  of  distress,  until,  bewildered  by 
the  smoke  and  glare,  they  fell  helpless  victims  into  the 
terrible  furnace. 

Wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  among  which  were  a  small 
herd  of  deer,  dashed  out  of  the  woods  ahead  of  the  fire, 
and  fled  across  the  open  field,  unmolested  by  the  men, 
who  were  too  busy  to  give  them  a  thought. 

In  his  zeal  to  do  his  utmost,  and  to  show  what  a  splen- 
did animal  he  had,  Black  Joe  was  ploughing  far  ahead  of 
the  others,  when  suddenly  he  saw,  rushing  from  the  for- 
est and  coming  directly  toward  him,  a  bear.  Terror- 
stricken  at  this  sight,  and  without  stopping  to  reflect  that 
the  bear  was  himself  too  frightened  to  harm  anybody  just 
then,  Joe  dropped  the  plough  handles  and  ran,  leaving  his 
beloved  ox  to  its  fate.  The  ox,  thus  left,  tried  to  run  too; 
but  the  plough  became  caught  on  a  small  tree,  and  held  it 
fast. 

As  the  flames  approached,  the  poor  animal  bellowed 
with  fear  and  pain,  and  struggled  wildly  but  unsuccess- 
fully to  get  free.  It  would  have  certainly  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  flames  had  not  Mark,  who  had  been  busy  light- 
ing back  fires,  seen  its  danger  and  ran  to  its  rescue.  Cut- 
ting the  rope  traces  with  his  pocket-knife,  he  set  the  ox 
free;  and,  following  the  example  of  its  master,  it  galloped 
clumsily  across  the  open  field.  The  ox  fled  with  such  a 
bellowing  and  such  a  jangling  of  chains  that  poor  Joe, 
who  was  hidden  behind  a  great  stump  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  field,  was  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  few  re- 
maining senses  when  he  saw  this  terrible  monster  char- 
ging out  of  the  fire  and  directly  upon  him.  He  threw  him- 
self flat  on  the  ground, screaming,  "  Gway  fumyere!  gway 
fum  yere!  Luff  dis  po'  niggah  be;  heain't  a-doiii'  nuffin." 

Afterward  he  was  never  known  to  speak  of  this  adven- 
ture but  once,  when  he  said: 

"  I  allus  knowed  dat  ar  ok  was  somfin  better'n  com- 
mon ;  but  when  I  see  him  come  a-rarin'  an1  a-tarin',  an' 
a-janglin'  right  fo'  me,  I  'lowed  'twas  ole  Nick  hise'f  come 
fo'  Black  Joe,  sho  miff." 

As  the  other  ploughmen  were  driven  from  their  work 
by  the  heat  and  the  swirling  smoke,  they  set  back  fires 
all  along  the  line,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  house. 
Here,  although  the  heat  was  intense,  and  the  smoke  almost 
suffocating,  they  made  a  stand.  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Ruth 
had  already  taken  refuge  on  the  ferry-boat,  from  which 
they  watched  the  progress  of  the  flames  with  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety. 

Under  Mr.  Elmer's  direction  the  men  covered  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  house,  which  had  already  caught  fire  in 
several  places,  with  wet  blankets  and  carpets,  and  poured 
buckets  of  water  over  them.  From  these  such  volumes 
of  steam  arose  that  poor  Ruth,  seeing  it  from  a  distance, 
thought  the  house  was  surely  011  fire,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

So  busy  were  all  hands  in  saving  the  house  that  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  out-buildings,  until  Aunt  Ohloe,  who 
had  been  working  with  the  best  of  the  men,  screamed, 
"Oh,  dechickuns!  dechickuns!" 

Looking  toward  the  hen-house,  they  saw  its  roof  in  a 
bright  blaze,  and  Aunt  Chloe  running  in  that  direction 
with  an  axe  in  her  hand.  The  old  woman  struck  several 
powerful  blows  against  the  side  of  the  slight  building,  and 
broke  in  two  boards  before  the  heat  drove  her  away. 
Through  this  opening  several  of  the  poor  fowls  escaped; 
but  most  of  them  were  misei-ably  roasted,  feathers  and  all. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  fire  in  this  direction,  for 
the  portion  of  it  that  met  the  cleared  spaces,  new  furrows, 
and  back  fires,  soon  subsided  for  want  of  fuel;  while  be- 


yond the  fields  it  swept  away  to  the  northward,  bearing 
death  and  destruction  in  its  course. 

While  most  of  the  men  had  been  engaged  in  saving  the 
house,  a  small  party  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  March  had 
guarded  the  mill.  They,  however,  had  little  to  do  save 
watch  for  flying  embers,  it  was  so  well  protected  by  its 
pond  on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other. 

By  sunrise  all  danger  had  passed,  and  heartily  thank- 
ing the  kind  friends  who  had  come  so  readily  to  his  as- 
sistance, Mr.  Elmer  dismissed  them  to  their  homes. 

It  took  several  days  to  recover  fr^m  the  effects  of  the 
great  fire,  and  to  restore  things  to  their  former  neat  condi- 
tion; but  Mr.  Elmer  said  that  even  if  they  had  suffered 
more  than  they  did,  it  would  have  been  a  valuable  lesson 
to  them,  and  one  for  which  they  could  well  afford  to  pay. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Elmer  decided  to  go  to  Tallahassee 
again  to  make  a  purchase  of  cattle;  for,  with  thousands 
of  acres  of  free  pasturage  all  around  them,  it  seemed  a 
pity  not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Therefore  he  determined 
to  experiment  in  a  small  way  with  stock-raising,  and  see 
if  he  could  not  make  it  pay. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  STONES  OF  THE  "HOLY  CITY." 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

AWAY  down  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  Paris  there 
used  to  be  a  small  shop  whose  windows,  irregularly 
bulging  out  upon  the  street,  contained  treasures  for  the 
connoisseur,  although  I  do  not  doubt  that  most  of  the  pass- 
ers-by overlooked  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  jeweller's  bric- 
a-brac  shop.  The  man  who  kept  it  was  half  French,  half 
Oriental,  and  in  his  red  "fez,"  with  his  long  thin  brown 
hands,  his  eager  shrewd  face  and  brilliant  eyes,  he  looked 
like  some  strange  creature  suddenly  transported  from  the 
Arabian  NigJtts  to  this  dusky  corner  of  old  Paris.  Yet  I 
never  lingered  by  his  window  without  thinking  of  some 
of  those  strange  and  splendid  words  of  Revelation,  for  scat- 
tered in  artistic  confusion  were  all  sorts  of  unusual  stones 
— Oriental  and  European,  yet  chiefly  such  as  we  read  of 
as  forming  the  walls,  the  gateways,  the  streets,  of  God's 
city.  There  were  the  jasper  stone,  sardonyx,  chalcedony, 
topaz,  amethyst,  and  beryl.  They  gleamed  in  the  shad- 
owy little  place  like  living  things,  and  we  used  to  feel  as 
if  they  contained  some  special  message,  some  meaning 
which  they  would  flash  forth  at  us  while  we  looked. 

"  Having  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  her  light  was  like  unto 
a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as 
crystal." 

We  read  these  words,  and  the  others  describing  the 
glories  of  that  promised  land,  and  do  not  stop  to  consider 
how  beautiful  the  hidden  meanings  are;  why  the  stones 
referred  to  were  selected  for  those  unseen  glittering  gate- 
ways; why  there  were  special  colors  and  gems  chosen  for 
the  walls  and  streets  in  the  City  of  the  King.  How  much 
more  beautiful  and  interesting  it  all  becomes  when  we  know 
just  what  are  the  traditions  and  significance  of  the  stones 
referred  to ! 

Beginning  with  the  first,  the  jasper,  it  has  many  ancient 
associations.  It  is  a  mineral,  and  is  found  in  Sicily,  as 
well  as  in  the  East,  and  in  Prussia.  There  is  red  and  green 
jasper.  Some  kinds  are  striped,  and  called  the  "  Ribbon" 
stone.  Our  old  bric-a-brac  man  had  some  highly  polish- 
ed specimens.  One,  a  square  piece  with  red  lines  on  the 
green,  made  us  think  of  Aaron's  breastplate,  which  was 
made  of  jasper;  and  this  very  piece  may  have  travelled 
from  some  far-off  time  and  country,  may  once  have  been 
used  for  healing  purposes.  We  know  that  the  ancients 
considered  jasper  a  sovereign  remedy  for  some  kinds  of 
sickness,  and  they  used  pieces  of  it  as  a  talisman  against 
the  bites  of  venomous  insects  and  fevers.  But  jasper  must 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  have  been  very  highly  pol- 
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ished  and  used  as  a  precious  stone,  for  in  that  first  glimpse 
of  the  eternal  city  St.  John  says  the  "light"  of  it  was  like 
the  jasper  stone;  and  the  "first  foundation"  was  jasper, 
and  the  "second,  sapphire." 

About  this  lovely  gem  all  sorts  of  traditions  and  sug- 
gestions linger.  It  formed  one  of  the  principal  stones  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest;  it  was  regard- 
ed as  signifying  good-will  when  given  to  a  friend,  a  peace- 
offering  to  an  enemy,  and  denoted  purity  and  strength, 
while  from  time  immemorial  as  a  gem  it  has  been  consid- 
ered rare. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  sapphire;  the  pure  Oriental 
stone  of  a  clear  blue  is  the  most  valuable;  but  there  are 
white  sapphires,  and  very  pale-hued  stones  by  no  means 
so  rare.  As  is  the  case  with  all  gems,  certain  stones  have 
been  famous,  and  present  a  history  as  varied  and  some- 
times as  romantic  as  anything  in  animate  life.  For  years 
a  certain  sapphire  was  hidden  in  Bengal,  having  been  hand- 
ed down  in  an  Oriental  family  as  a  talisman.  Through 
some  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  younger  son  it  was 
stolen,  and  so  strong  was  the  superstition  concerning  it 
that  the  three  brothers  of  the  house  separated,  each  going 
in  search  of  their  beloved  heirloom,  which  was  traced  to 
Paris,  where  a  noted  jeweller  was  about  setting  it  into  a 
ring  for  an  English  lady.  The  Orientals  purchased  it  with 
all  their  spare  money,  and  returned  it  to  its  original  place 
in  their  home,  satisfied  that  prosperity  would  once  more 
be  theirs.  Singular  as  this  devotion  to  a  family  gem  may 
seem,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  East. 

To  return  to  those  wondrous  walls.  We  can  think  of 
them,  the  one  deep  green  with  jasper  settings,  the  next 
shining  with  blue  sapphire  light,  and  the  "third,  a  chal- 
cedony." 

The  chalcedony  is  a  sort  of  agate,  a  white  carnelian,  a 
quartz,  and  is  white,  or  bluish  or  reddish  white,  gray, 
blue,  brown,  sometimes  black.  But  the  chalcedony  of 
Revelation  was  the  clear  and  shining  stone  such  as  we 
see  in  pieces  of  ancient  jewelry,  such  as  I  saw  not  long  ago 
in  a  curious  old  necklace.  The  stones,  linked  far  apart, 
had  a  sort  of  imprisoned  light  about  them,  a  gleam  set 
deep  in  the  heart  of  each,  and  which  flickered  as  the  quaint 
ornament  was  shifted  from  hand  to  hand. 

Passing  this  "milk-white"  foundation  shining  fairly 
against  the  sapphire  blue,  we  come  to  the  '  'fifth,  sardonyx," 
the  stone  which  is  supposed  to  represent  three  cardinal 
virtues.  It  has  layers  of  color:  the  black  meant  humili- 
ty, the  red  modesty,  the  white  purity.  A  Greek  maiden 
on  her  birthday  was  given  some  ornament  set  with  sar- 
donyx. At  the  same  time  from  its  rarity  it  was  used 
as  a  triumphant  decoration  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  and 
adorned  the  brow  of  Cleopatra.  But  all  these  earthly 
tributes  fade  away  before  that  picture  of  the  wall  set  with 
sardonyx,  the  wall  representing  those  Divine  attributes, 
and  which  indeed  may  well  be  called  a  "foundation." 

Sardius  formed  the  sixth  foundation,  chrysolite  the 
seventh.  Sardius  is  carnelian,  a  stone  of  very  ancient 
value,  and  in  its  best  form  of  great  beauty.  It  comes  in 
various  colors,  but  the  deep  clear  red  is  the  most  precious: 
this  sometimes  deepens  when  under  the  effect  of  strong 
sunlight,  and  it  often  sends  out  a  soft  gleam,  half  white, 
half  silvery.  It  is  found  in  the  East  in  large  quantities 
—  in  Japan  and  in  Bombay  chiefly,  and  some  of  the  most 
ancient  seals  and  rings  are  carnelian. 

The  chrysolite  is  the  ancient  topaz— a  pale  green  stone, 
limpid  and  tinge  1  with  yellow.  It  is  of  little  value  as  a 
gem,  for  it  readily  wears  away.  But  there  is  one  curious 
fact  connected  with  it.  It  is  the  only  precious  stone 
found,  dropped  as  it  were  "  from  space."  In  other  words, 
it  has  been  found  as  an  aerolite,  or  among  the  meteoric 
stones  which  have  fallen,  like  shooting-stars,  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  among  the  ancients  were  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe,  perhaps  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand any  scii-ntilic  reason  for  their  appearance  on  earth. 


"The  eighth,  beryl." 

In  the  old  shop  window  in  Paris  was  a  curious  ring 
set  with  a  large  stone,  clear  green,  and  which  at  first  we 
took  to  be  an  emerald.  But  our  old  man  displayed  it  proud- 
ly one  day  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  beryl,  which  we 
know  was  one  of  the  twelve  stones  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  and  had  its  special  significance — 
purity  and  strength.  The  beryl  and  aquamarine  are  alike 
in  composition,  although  the  species  known  as  beryl  is 
finer,  more  transparent,  and  brilliant.  Sometimes  pure 
white  beryls  are  found,  but  the  finest  are  the  clear  shining 
green  stones  of  which  ancient  writers  speak  with  enthusi- 
asm. One  significance  of  the  stone  was  "sweetness  and 
joyfulness."  It  was  used  as  a  token  of  happy  content- 
ment, and  so  is  given  as  a  fitting  foundation  for  one  of 
that  joyful  city's  walls.  We  can  think  of  it  as  meaning 
the  brightness,  the  clear  sunshine,  of  that  promised  land. 

And  "the  ninth  a  topaz,  the  tenth  a  chrysoprasus." 

Our  old  friend  had  some  rare  specimens  of  the  topaz, 
and  was  glad  to  display  them  and  talk  them  over.  On  a 
little  deep  brown  saucer  he  kept  a  dozen  or  more  unset 
stones,  yellow,  green,  pink,  and  brown.  Sometimes,  he 
told  us,  a  very  beautiful  tint  is  given  the  topaz  by  heat- 
ing yellow  specimens;  the  result  is  a  delicate  rose-pink. 
The  Oriental  topaz  is  a  sort  of  yellow  sapphire;  the  Scotch 
topaz  is  only  a  kind  of  quartz;  some  from  Brazil  are  very 
fine  and  rare.  In  some  instances  the  stones  are  so  strong- 
ly affected  by  the  sun  as  to  change  their  hue.  In  the 
British  Museum  a  fine  collection  made  by  a  Russian  offi- 
cer is  for  this  reason  kept  shrouded  from  the  ordinary  light 
of  day. 

The  chrysoprasus,  or  chrysoprase,  is  among  the  most 
ancient  of  all  stones,  and  has  from  time  immemorial  had 
many  uses.  The  ancients  employed  it  for  talismans  and 
charms  as  well  as  seals  and  signets,  and  there  are  pre- 
]  served  to-day  beautiful  specimens  of  engraving  on  the 
rich  apple  green  stone,  which  bears  polish  finely,  and  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  very  much  in  use  for  jewelry. 
Its  name  signifies  "beautiful."  One  can  think  of  that  city 
wall,  shining  with  the  fair  green  stone,  near  to  the  trans- 
lucent foundation  of  pink  and  yellow  topaz. 

"Eleventh,  a  jacinth;  twelfth,  an  amethyst."  The 
jacinth  is  a  inineral,  lustrous  and  delicately  red,  with  a 
peculiar  brilliancy  and  a  "  fire"  of  its  own.  The  ancients 
held  that  its  glow  meant  steadfastness  and  courage.  A 
youth  going  into  battle  sometimes  wore  an  amulet  with 
one  of  the  gleaming  jacinth  stones  set  in  the  heart  of  gold ; 
and  a  victory  won,  the  gem  was  sometimes  given  to  his 
betrothed.  One  sees  the  jacinth  rarely  now.  Our  old 
man  had  none  of  them. 

Counting  up  our  twelve  stones,  we  missed  this  one,  but 
the  last,  the  amethyst,  he  had  in  rich  profusion — a  whole 
plateful  of  unset  stones,  some  engraved,  some  cut,  some 
plain,  some  unpolished,  and  of  every  variety  of  hue ;  trans- 
parent purple,  deep  violet,  greenish-yellow,  pale  lavender. 
The  amethyst  belongs  to  the  quartz  family;  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful stone,  but  not  very  valuable,  except  the  real  East  In- 
dian amethyst,  which  is  very  rare,  and  not  quartz  but  a 
kind  of  purple  sapphire. 

The  Hebrews  believed  that  those  who  wore  amethysts 
could  have  dreams  and  strange  visions,  while  the  Greeks 
considered  it  a  cure  for  intemperance.  But  such  fancies 
passed  away  centuries  ago,  and  for  some  reason  the  ame- 
thyst has  fewer  traditions  or  fanciful  suggestions  than 
any  other  precious  stone. 

What  was  meant  by  those  words  of  St.  John's  we  do  not 
know;  only  we  believe  that  he  meant  us  to  picture  < 
city  as  shining  and  fair  and  wonderful,  so  that  in  likening 
its  foundations  to  certain  jewels,  he  expressed  not  only  the 
brilliancy  and  splendor  of  those  gems,  but  the  significance 
which  had  been  given  them — faith,  purity,  strength,  hu- 
mility, steadfastness,  courage.  On  these  virtues  are  built 
up  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
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A   THANKSGIVING    DINNER   IN    THE   NURSERY. 


FRANK  BUCKLAND'S  RAT. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

AMONG  the  many  strange  pets  which  Frank  Bucklancl, 
that  strange  man  and  ardent  naturalist,  kept  in  his 
house  a  rat  or  two  was  always  included.  "Eats'1  formed 
the  subject  of  his  first  magazine  article.  One  special  rat 
he  saved  from  an  ant  eater  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
carried  it  in  his  hat  to  his  home,  where  the  rat  was  given 
a  cage  on  the  mantel-piece  opposite  the  cage  of  Judy,  a 
marmoset. 

Both  Judy  and  the  rat  would  stay  all  day  coiled  up  in 
their  own  cages.  When  the  gas  was  lighted,  however. 
both  slowly  roused  up,  and  ventured  out.  Judy  would 
wander  over  to  the  rat's  quarters,  and  when  his  back  was 
turned,  would  steal  his  food.  The  rat,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  sneak  into  Judy's  cage,  and  pick  up  forbidden  tid- 
bits. One  day  the  rat  came  home -and  found  Judy  steal- 
ing, whereupon  he  pitched  into  her,  and  would  perhaps 
have  killed  her  had  not  Mr.  Bucklaud,  hearing  her  screams, 
come  in  time  to  save  her  life. 

Owe  characteristic  of  the  rat  was  its  curiosity.  He  would 
get  upon  his  owner's  writing  table,  and  cautiously  exam- 


ine every  object  in  hope  of  finding  something  worth  car- 
rying off.  A  sugar-basin  stood  there,  and  its  contents 
were  greatly  to  the  little  animal's  liking.  His  plan  was  to 
stand  up  on  his  hind-legs,  steadying  himself,  tripod  fash- 
ion, by  the  help  of  his  tail,  tip  the  basin  over,  and  then, 
picking  up  a  lump,  make  off  with  it. 

This  rat  would  never  eat  where  he  could  be  seen ;  he  al- 
ways carried  his  food  to  his  house.  To  do  this  with  the 
sugar  he  had  to  get  upon  the  mantel-piece  eighteen  inches 
above  the  table,  and  a  little  ladder  was  set  up  for  his  ac- 
commodation. After  Mr.  Buckland  had  shown  him  once 
or  twice,  he  soon  learned  how  to  climb  it,  and  would  carry 
pretty  heavy  weights.  He  would  steal  a  whole  red  her- 
ring, for  instance,  and  after  several  trials  to  get  it  well 
balanced  in  his  teeth,  would  scramble  up  the  ladder  with 
it.  waving  his  tail  from  side  to  side  like  a  balancing  pole. 

The  herring  was  too  long  to  go  through  the  round  door 
of  his  house,  so  he  would  drop  it,  and  then  going  inside, 
would  reach  out,  catch  the  fish  by  the  head,  and  drag  it  in 
lengthwise  with  great  ease.  The  first  time  he  encountered 
this  difficulty,  however,  it  puzzled  him  for  a  few  moments. 

This  rat  made  its  nest  of  old  envelopes,  which  he  tore.- 
into  small  pieces. 
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"GKEUZE'S   PORTRAIT   OP   HIS   OWN   CHILD."— FROM  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERT,  LONDON. 


THE  PERSIP  'GATORS. 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 

EGALITE  PERSIP  was  a  queer  boy  with  a  queer  name, 
who  had  a  fondness  for  all  sorts  of  queer  pets.      But 
the  pride  and  delight  of  his  heart  were  two  small  alliga- 
tors.     They  were  sent  to  him  last  spring-  by  a  friend  who 
had  spent  the  winter  in  Louisiana,  and  had  come  by  ex- 


press in  a  small  box  that  had  several  holes  bored  in  its; 
sides  to  afford  them  light  and  air.  It  also  contained  a. 
bunch  of  Spanish  moss  that  prevented  its  inmates  from 
being  bruised  when  the  box  was  roughly  handled.  Upon 
receiving  them  Eagle  had  immediately  named  them  Rigl 
and  Left  "because  they're  'gators,  you  know,"  he  explain- 
ed to  Andy  Mack,  his  particular  friend. 

'"'Gators    are    easily   kept,"  remarked    Andy,   wisely. 
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"My  cousin  Bill  says  they  don't  ever  eat  anything.  He 
had  some  once,  and  they  wouldn't  eat  a  thing." 

"Did  they  live?"  asked  Eagle. 

''Yes,  one  lived  a  month,  and  the  other  a  little  longer." 

"Well,  I  mean  to  have  Right  and  Left  live  a  year,  and 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  animal  in  the  world  that  won't 
eat  if  you  give  him  the  right  kind  of  food." 

Eagle's  first  duty  was  to  provide  a  home  for  his  new 
pets,  and  this  he  did  by  making  a  wooden  box  four  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  high.  He  made  it  wa- 
ter-tight by  very  carefully  joining  the  edges  and  painting 
them  with  white  lead  before  screwing  them  together.  He 
added  four  legs,  so  that  the  tank  should  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  window-sill,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  in 
which  he  inserted  a  wooden  plug.  He  then  took  the  small 
box  that  the  'gators  had  travelled  in,  removed  the  top  and 
one  end,  and  turning  it  upside  down,  placed  it  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  in  one  corner.  On  top  of  it  he  put  the 
Spanish  moss.  Pouring  water  into  the  tank  until  it  was 
nearly  three  inches  deep,  he  placed  Right  and  Left  in  their 
new  home. 


The  above  picture  will  show  you  just  how  Eagle's  tank 
looked  when  finished.  There  was,  of  course,  no  hole  in  the 
side.  Our  artist  has  only  put  that  there  to  show  you  the  in- 
terior, and  how  their  box  house  was  placed  in  the  corner. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  little  fellows  paddled  and 
splashed  about  in  the  water  as  if  they  enjoyed  it  immense- 
ly, and  then,  discovering  the  box  house  in  the  corner,  they 
both  disappeared  in  it.  The  next  morning  when  Eagle 
went  out  to  the  barn  to  visit  them,  he  found  them  both  on 
top  of  their  house,  close  together,  and  fast  asleep. 

During  the  two  days  that  he  had  spent  making  the  tank 
Eagle  had  tried  to  feed  his  pets  with  small  bits  of  fresh 
meat;  but  they  would  not  touch  it.  He  now  tried  again, 
and,  much  to  his  delight,  Left  snapped  at  a  piece,  and, 
putting  his  head  down  into  the  water,  ate  it  hungrily,  and 
looked  up  for  more. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  "Persip  'gators"  had  been 
visited  many  times  by  all  the  boys  of  the  village,  and  Ea- 
gle had  learned,  and  jotted  down  in  his  "  Zoo  note-book," 
the  following  facts  concerning  them: 

"  Right  and  Left  are  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  lone- 
some when  separated. 

"They  will  not  eat  unless  their  food  is  given  to  them  in 
the  water,  and  the  best  way  to  feed  them  is  to  offer  the 
food  011  the  end  of  your  finger  or  a  small  stick. 

"The  food  they  like  best  is  very  small  live  minnows 
that  I  catch  with  a  scoop-net  down  in  the  creek.  Next 
best,  small  pieces  of  fish  and  bits  of  raw  meat.  They  also 
like  bits  of  cooked  meat,  flies,  and  bugs  of  all  kinds,  and 
they  like  these  better  when  they  are  alive  than  when  they 
are  dead,  and  they  will  sometimes  eat  a  few  grains  of  boil- 
ed rice  or  crumbs  of  bread. 

"They  sleep  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and  nearly  always 


out  of  the  water,  on  top  of  their  house;  but  they  also 
seem  very  fond  of  the  dark,  and  spend  much  time  inside 
their  house.  They  like  a  sun  bath  occasionally;  but  are 
very  unhappy  when  placed  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun 
and  kept  there  long.  When  much  pleased,  and  when  very 
hungry,  they  give  a  peculiar  little  croak. 

"They  always  enjoy  having  a  bunch  of  weeds,  grass, 
or  asparagus  branches  thrown  into  their  tank,  and  love  to 
play  amongst  it. 

"  When  the  weather,  or  the  water  in  their  tank,  is  cold, 
they  will  noteat;  but  eat  a  great  deal  when  they  are  warm, 
and  must  be  fed  every  day.  The  water  in  the  tank  must 
be  drawn  off  and  changed  every  day,  and  in  cool  weather 
warm  water  must  be  occasionally  poured  in." 

The  "Persip  "gators"  finally  became  so  tame  that  ev- 
ery morning  when  Eagle  went  to  feed  his  pets  he  could 
hear  them  croaking,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "singing,"  for  some- 
thing to  eat;  and  as  he  approached  the  tank  they  would 
try  to  scramble  up  its  sides  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the 
fish  or  meat  that  he  held  out  to  them. 


THANKSGIVING  ON  THE  FARM. 

BT  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

"  /""ill.  it  surely  seems  years  since  the  dear  children's  voices 

\*  Rang  out  on  the  farm!" — so  the  old  people  say. 
"Never  mind;  they  are  coming,  the  lads  and  the  lassies. 

And  e'en  the  wee  babies,  with  Thanksgiving-day. 
So  the  turkey  is  fattened,  the  chickens  grow  plumper, 

The  apples  are  gathered,  the  larder  is  tilled; 
The  little  white  "porker"  dines  daily  on  dainties, 

Nor  dreams  of  the  hour  when  piggies  are  killed. 

Oh,  the  hurry,  the  scurry,  in  Grandmamma's  kitchen, 

The  well-laden  table  where  good  things  arc  piled, 
The  chairs  that  are  waiting  for  hungry  new-comers, 

And  e'en  the  "high  chair"  for  the  youngest  wee  child! 
And  back  to  the  farm  how  the  steam-cars  are  rushing, 

While  Grandpa  and  Dobbin  impatiently  wait 
At  the  old  depot  platform,  and  Grandma  keeps  ever 

Her  spectacles  turned  toward  the  wide  front-yard  gate. 

Dear  soul!  she  remembers  "the  boys"  liked  to  swing  there 

(And  hopes  Grandpa  mended  the  last  hinge  they  broke), 
And  she  actually  grieves  that  the  streamlet  is  fro/en — 

"They  had  such  fun  there  putting  pussy  to  soak!" 
And  though  she  knows  well  that  the  raid  on  her  larder 

Will  keep  her  hands  busy  from  morning  till  night, 
Yet  Grandma  thinks  only,  "I'm  glad  they  are  coming, 

The  dear,  happy  darlings,  with  faces  so  bright!" 

Hark!  here  comes  the  wagon.     Now  Grandma  goes  rushing. 

And  Grandpa  lifts  down  the  wee  babies  with  care, 
And  out  jump  the  mother,  the  father,  the  children, 

All  ready  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  share. 
Oh,  the  hugs  and  the  kisses,  the  chatter  and  laughter, 

The  merry  bright  eyes,  and  the  small,  eager  feet! 
Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving!     The  old  farm  is  ringing 

Once  more  with  the  voices  of  children  so  sweet. 


HOW  TOM  PRIMROSE  DINED  OUT. 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYRE. 

I. 

"  T'M  going  out  to  my  grandfather's  to-morrow,"  said 

.1  one  of  a  little  knot  of  boys  just  out  of  school.      "The 

grandest  place !    You  just  ought  to  see  his  carriage-horses !" 

"/'m  going  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Aldermen." 

"Pooh!"  said  Tom  Primrose;  "Aldermen  aren't  much. 
My  father  was  an  Alderman  once."  The  boys  laughed. 

"  You  ought  to  know,  then." 

"  Wait! — stop!"  cried  Tom,  darting  across  the  street  to- 
ward a  policeman  who  was  passing.  "How  is  it  about 
Billy?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

"  Found  guilty — reform  school  for  one  year — to  be  sent 
otf  day  after  to-morrow." 

Tom's  face  fell,  and  he  walked  home  in  as  thoughtful 
a  mood  as  often  came  to  him.  His  mother  looked  still 
more  distressed  than  himself  at  hearing  Billy's  sentence. 
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"What  can  we  do  about  his  poor  mother?"  she  said. 
"She  is  a  great  deal  worse;  she  can  not  go  to  see  Billy  at 
the  jail,  and  it  will  break  her  heart  if  lie  has  to  go  off  with- 
out seeing  her.  Your  father  had  to  leave  town  as  soon  as 
the  case  went  to  the  jury,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who 
is  the  proper  person  to  ask  to  allow  him  to  go  to  her." 

Tom  turned  the  matter  over  gravely  in  his  mind. 

"  The  Mayor,  mother — s'pose  I  run  down  to  the  Mayor's 
office  and  tell  him  about  it?" 

"Well,  my  boy,  lie  knows  you ;  it  will  do  no  harm." 

Billy,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Primrose's  washer-woman,  was  a 
graceless  little  good-for-nothing,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time,  through  their  sympathy  with  his  mother,  a  source 
of  sore  disquietude  to  the  Primrose  family.  More  good 
advice,  more  getting  out  of  scrapes,  more  anxious  care,  had 
been  lavished  on  him  than  would  have  served,  Mr.  Prim- 
rose firmly  believed,  to  have  set  a  dozen  young  rascals 
squarely  in  the  straight  road  and  kept  them  there.  And 
now  he  had  committed  some  petty  theft  which  had  brought 
him  within  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

Tom,  reaching  the  Mayor's  office  with  all  speed,  found 
that  his  honor  had  just  departed.  This  was  perplexing. 
He  walked  homeward  debating  within  himself  what  he 
should  do  next,  for  he  knew  there  would  be  no  opportuni- 
ty of  moving  in  Billy's  behalf  on  Thanksgiving  morning. 

Before  the  hotel  a  crowd  was  gathering,  and  Tom,  hear- 
ing mention  of  "the  Governor,"  remembered  having 
heard  of  that  dignitary's  being  in  town,  and  that  he  was 
to  leave  for  his  home  on  the  evening  train.  Tom's 
thoughts  came  quickly,  and  his  acts  were  sure  to  follow 
close  behind. 

"If  I  could  only  see  the  Governor!" he  exclaimed  to 
himself,  in  great  excitement.  "  He's  the  head  man  of  all 
of  them,  and  of  course  he  can  do  just  as  he  pleases." 

Elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  managed  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  hotel,  and  then  upstairs,  deter- 
mined to  ask  for  a  private  interview  with  the  man  of 
power;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  Governor  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends.  And  as  he  descended  to  the  street 
the  press  was  still  greater. 

Tom  could  not  get  near  him.  Being  pushed  out  in  the 
surging  crowd  who  were  now  sending  up  hearty  cheers, 
he  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  coachman  he  knew 
on  the  box  of  one  of  the  carriages  in  which  the  Governor's 
party  were  seating  themselves. 

"  I'll  see  him  down  at  the  depot.  I  know  he'll  speak  to 
me  just  a  moment."  Tom  clambered  up  beside  the  driver, 
who  good-naturedly  made  room  for  him,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  rattling  through  the  fast-darkening  streets. 

At  the  depot  Tom  found  matters  worse:  he  was  hustled 
right  and  left.  But  he  kept  close  to  the  Governor's  party, 
actually  following  them  up  the  steps  of  the  palace  car  in 
which  he  at  length  stood,  somewhat  abashed  at  his  own 
daring.  The  Governor  busied  himself  in  attending  to  the 
comfort  of  the  ladies,  and  Tom  politely  waited. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  sir — just  one  moment — before  you 
go?"  at  length  he  ventured,  in  an  agony  of  fear  that  the 
time  might  be  too  short  for  all  he  wanted  to  say. 

"Certainly:  what  is  it ?"  The  Governor  turned  plea- 
santly, attracted  by  the  bright-looking  boy. 

"Why,  I  want  you  to  say  that  Billy  may  go  to  see  his 
mother.  He's  in  jail,  and  my  mother  says  her  heart's  'most 
broken  she  wants  to  see  him  so,  and  the  Mayor's  out  of 
town,  and  he's  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  school,  and  I 
thought  if  I  asked  you'd  please  to  let  him  go  and  see  his 
mother,  for  she's  dreadfully  sick  and  can't  go  and  see  him." 
Tom  stopped  for  breath. 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  understand,  my  boy.     Is  Billy  your 
brother,  and  your  mother's  heart's  broken  about  him  ?" 
"Oh  no,  he  isn't,  sir.     It's  Billy's  mother's  heart,  and— 
"What's  the  trouble  about  the  Mayor  and  his  mother  ?" 
"Oh,  it  isn't  anything  about  the  Mayor's  mother— I 
mean  Billy's.      The  car  going?     Stop!     Let  me  get  off." 


Tom  made  a  dash  for  the  door,  and  was  outside  of  it  be- 
fore the  Governor  laid  a  kind  but  firm  hand  on  him. 

"I  must  get  off — I  must, !  I  must!"  cried  Tom,  in  despair. 
"Why,''  he  went  on,  "  we're  all  to  go  out  on  the  nine  train 
to  my  uncle's  for  Thanksgiving.  What  sltall  I  do  ?" 

"  Wait  till  I  find  the  conductor,  and  we'll  see.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  would  best  stay  quietly  here." 

A  pleasant-looking  lady  spoke  kindly  to  the  excited 
boy,  and  he  waited  what  seemed  an  age,  till  the  con- 
ductor came.  No  wonder  that  Tom  in  his  excitement 
:iad  failed  to  observe  the  slight  motion  with  which  the 
luxurious  rubber-padded  coacli  hud  rolled  from  the  station. 
It  was  now  running  at  lightning  speed,  and  the  conductor 
shook  his  head  over  Tom's  chances  of  getting  back  to  town 
in  time  to  take  the  nine  train  for  somewhere  else. 

Poor  Tom  stood  the  very  picture  of  despair.  But  the 
Governor  said: 

"  Now,  Master —     What  is  your  name,  sir  ?" 

"  Tom  Primrose,  sir." 

"Son  of  Mr.  Primrose,  the  lawyer  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"So  much  the  better.  I've  practiced  in  the  same  courts 
with  him  in  times  gone  by,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  his 
son.  Tell  me  now  what  you  came  to  me  for." 

Tom  managed  to  give  the  Governor  a  clearer  account 
of  the  needs  of  Billy  and  Billy's  mother,  whereupon  that 
gentleman,  after  a  few  minutes'  thinking,  said: 

"I'll  see  to  it  for  you.  And  as  you  have  got  yourself 
into  this  scrape  through  your  kind  offices  for  Billy,  we 
must  see  to  you  too.  Now,  Master  Tom,  will  you  go  home 
and  spend  Thanksgiving  with  us?" 

Tom  was  dazzled  and  embarrassed,  but  the  pleasant- 
voiced  lady  warmly  seconded  the  invitation,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  accept  it  gratefully,  only  saying: 

"  If  I  can  let  my  mother  know." 

"Certainly.  Write  whatever  you  would  like  to  tele- 
graph her  on  this,"  and  the  Governor  handed  him  a  card. 
So  Tom  wrote : 

"DEAR  MOTHER, — The  cars  have  run  away  with  me, but  I'm 
all  right,  uml  I'm  going  to  iline  with  the  Governor  to-morrow. 
Billy  will  be  all  right  too.  TOM  PKIMKOSK." 

The  message  was  sent,  and  the  Governor  motioned  to  a 
boy  a  little  older  than  Tom. 

"Arthur,  this  is  Master  Tom  Primrose.  He  is  to  be 
your  guest  until  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  father."  Tom  went  with  Arthur  to  his  seat,  and 
was  soon  chattering1  away  as  unconcernedly  as  if  being 
run  off  with  by  the  cars  was  an  every-day  occurrence.  It 
was  near  midnight  when  they  reached  their  destination, 
and  Tom  with  the  others  entered  the  waiting  carriages, 
and  was  whirled  away  to  the  Executive  mansion. 

II. 

A  leisurely  breakfast  and  morning  spent  by  the  boys 
amid  pictures,  dogs,  and  stables  pertaining  to  the  premises, 
was  followed  by  a  proposal  to  take  a  stroll  about  the  city, 
for  which  they  departed  with  many  injunctions  from  Ar- 
thur's mother  to  be  home  in  good  time  for  the  state  din- 
ner at  five.  The  City  Library  was  visited,  with  its  depart- 
ments of  fine  arts  and  scientific  collections.  Then  they 
went  to  the  State-house,  and  most  delightedly  Tom  took  in 
the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  Senate-chamber  and  Hall  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  various 
courts  and  other  State  offices.  Then  up,  up,  up  hundreds 
of  steps,  into  the  great  dome  and  above  it,  examining  the 
clock  which  rang  out  the  heart  bruls  of  old  Father  Tinio 
over  a  radius  of  many  a  mile;  and  into  the  cupola,  still 
higher,  where  the  eye  reached  further  than  the  clock 
strokes  penetrated  over  beautiful  stretches  of  mountain 
and  valley,  river  and  plain. 

"  Now  we  must  go  back  and  get  ready  for  dinner,"  sniil 
Arthur,  as  they  at  length  returned  to  the  hall  below.  "  But 
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stay!  I've  left  father's  field-glass  away  up  in  the  cupola. 
What  a  tramp  again !  but  I  must  get  it.  You  wait  here." 

Off  he  went,  leaving  Tom  at  the  door.  The  minutes 
passed,  and  Tom,  always  impatient  of  waiting,  looked  first 
out  into  the  fine  old  trees  in  the  square,  and  then  back 
into  the  grand  hall,  the  arched  ceiling  of  which  was 
growing  dim  in  the  gathering  afternoon  shadows. 

"I'd  like  to  come  here  every  day,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  -wonder  if  my  father  '11  ever  get  to  be  Governor?  I 
wonder  how  long  Governors  stay  when  they  get  elected  ?" 
He  ran  into  the  magnificent  Law  Library  which  opened 
near,  and  after  a  little  searching  took  down  a  book  which 
he  thought  might  give  him  the  desired  information. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  a  Governor  myself,"  he  went  on,  seating 
himself  in  a  huge  leather-covered  chair,  and  dividing  his 
attention  between  the  book  and  a  statue  of  one  of  the  early 
Governors  which  stood  near.  "Then  I'd  pardon  all  the 
boys  in  jail." 

Tom  felt  very  comfortable  in  the  big  chair  after  his  last 
night's  late  ride,  and  all  the  exercise  and  excitement  of 
the  day.  Presently  his  eyelids  began  to  droop,  and  long 
before  he  had  found  out  the  length  of  a  Governor's  term 
the  young  man  was  fast  asleep.  He  was  just  having  a 
talk  with  Billy  in  his  dreams  when  he  heard  Arthur's 
voice  calling  him.  "Hallo!  hallo!  Tom!  Tom!  are  you 
here  ?  Where  are  you  ?  Tom  !  Tom .'" 

"Here  I  am!"  he  cried,  as  he  felt  Arthur  shaking  him. 

"What  have  you  been  staying  here  for?"  Arthur  ask- 
ed, as  he  took  in  Tom's  surroundings,  while  half  a  dozen 
policemen  gathered  around.  "I  thought  you  must  have 
gone  ahead  of  me ;  so  I  ran  home,  and  you  were  not  there ; 
and  we  waited  a  little,  and  then  mother  got  into  a  fuss  about 


you,  and  sent  one  of  the 
men  out  to  look,  and  then 
father  telephoned  to  the  po- 
lice head-quarters,  and  now 
they've  telephoned  all  the 
stations,  and  there's  a  regu- 
lar how-do-you-do  all  over 
the  city  after  you.  And  I 
thought  I'd  make  sure  you 
were  not  here,  so  I  tel- 
ephoned the  janitor,  and 
here  we  are." 

Poor  Tom  tingled  from 
head  to  foot  with  mortifi- 
cation, as  with  a  shout  of 
laughter  the  policemen  de- 
parted to  set  the  mind  of 
the  city  at  rest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Tom  Primrose. 

After  a  lively  run  home 
and  quick  preparation  the 
boys  made  their  way  to  the 
great  dining  -  room,  where 
Tom  took  little  heed  of  the 
richly  appointed  table,  nor 
even  of  the  smiles  and  good- 
humored  greetings  of  the 
goodly  company  seated 
thereat,  until  he  had  gained 
the  ear  of  the  Governor's 
wife.  To  her  he  offered 
his  apologies  with  such  boy- 
ish grace  as  instantly  won 
her  forgiveness. 

"Why  did  you  go  into 
the  library,  anyway  ?"  she 
asked  him. 

"Why,"  said  Tom,  "I 
went  to  see  how  long  a 
Governor's  time  lasts.  But," 
he  added  quickly,  in  fear  of 

being  misjudged,  "indeed,  ma'am,  it  wasn't  because  I  am 
in  any  hurry  for  you  to  go  away  from  here." 

She  laughed,  and  many  more  laughed,  but  so  pleasant- 
ly that  Torn  was  able  to  enjoy  his  grand  dinner  most  thor- 
oughly, as  well  as  the  brilliant  reception  which  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  found  opportunity  of  saying 
something  to  the  Governor. 

"Sir,"  he  began,  "you  can  pardon  any  one  you  like — 
Governors  always  do  it.  Won't  you  please  let  me  take  a 
pardon  home  to  Billy  so  he  won't  have  to  go  to  the  reform 
school  ?" 

The  Governor  took  Tom's  hand  so  warmly  that  he 
thought  Billy's  pardon  was  assured. 

"  Governors  can  not  do  all  you  think  they  can,  my  boy, 
or  all  they  would  like  to.  And  you  will  find  before  you 
get  to  be  a  Governor  that  there  are  too  many  rogues  loose 
as  it  is,  and  that  if  pardons  came  too  easily  we  should  not 
have  nearly  so  much  reason  for  holding  Thanksgiving- 
days  in  this  good  land  of  ours.  I  don't  say  that  Billy  is 
a  rogue,  bear  in  mind,  and  if  ever  your  father  has  reason 
to  think  he  ought  to  be  pardoned,  you  let  me  know." 

Tom  found  the  boys  on  the  next  Monday  morning  com- 
paring Thanksgiving  notes. 

"  I  dined  with  the  Governor,"  said  Tom  Primrose. 

"  Where  ?"  was  asked,  with  a  good  deal  of  unbelief  in 
the  tone. 

"  At  the  capital.     Went  there  on  purpose." 

Not  a  boy  had  anything  further  to  say. 

But  Tom  never  told  any  one  but  his  mother  how  he 
kept  the  Governor's  dinner  waiting,  and  how  near  he  came 
to  not  getting  there  at  all. 
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HARPER'S   YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VL 


'I'HE  place  of  honor  this  week  is  given  to  two 
-I  of  the  kind  elder  sisters  who  read  the  Post- 
office  Box,  and  are  always  willing  to  please  the 
Postmistress  by  attending  to  her  sujjffrstions, 
thus  adding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  little  ones. 
Do  you  ever  think  how  much  of  our  happiness 
comes  from  helping  each  other  in  this  world?  It 
would  be  far  from  bright  and  beautiful  if  every- 
body cared  only  for  self-pleasing.  But  when  we 
try  to  help  ovir  dear  ones  we  are  always  repaid 
by  having  a  glow  hi  ourowu  hearts.  The  corre- 
spondents whose  letters  folluw  are  gladdening  a 
great  many  little  readers: 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  not  a  sweet  grandma,  a  precious  mamma, 
nor  yet  an  auntie,  but  1  am  a  sister  of  one  little 
brother  who  has  read  with  me  every  number  of 
HAHPKK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  "  The  Brave 
Swiss  Boy"  so  won  our  love  as  to  make  us  fast 
friends  with  this  charming  paper.  All  the  letters 
I  have  written  to  you  have  been  published  ex- 
cept one  short  note,  and  I  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  replying  to  your  request  to  help  the 
girls  with  their  Christmas  gifts. 

Last  winter  I  was  very  raurli  interested  in  a 
"Work  ami  Play  Club"  made  up  of  five  girls  and 
one  boy,  who  lived  in  New  York  city.  1  learned 
from  them  to  make  many  pretty  things,  as  they 
furnished  and  really  lived  in  their  pretty  rooms, 
doing  all  branches  of  work  themselves,  even  giv- 
ing1 lunches  and  teas  to  their  friends,  each  girl 
taking  her  turn  as  cook  and  waitress. 

I  fear  you  will  lauch  nt  my  trifles,  but  they  are 
inexpensive,  and  may  be  easily  made  by  little 
girls  not  very  expert  with  the  needle. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  wash-cloth  made  of  a  dam- 
ask doyley,  with  a  fringed  edge,  mid  a  bowl  and 
pitcher  nr  a  monogram  embroidered  upon  it  in 
pretty  colored  cotton?  Mamma  says  that  even 
such  trifles  as  these  in  a  lady's  r»oin  go  a  great 
way  toward  showing  her  neatness  and  taste. 

Grandma's  scissors  are  not  often  mislaid  if  she 
has  a  case  for  them  made  in  this  simple  way: 
take  two  pieces  of  bronze  kid  cut  three  inches 
long  and  one  wide,  n  mi  id  at  one  end  and 
straight  at  the  other ;  line  with  silk  of  any  color 
preferred  ;  bind  each  piece  with  narrow  ribbon, 
and  overcast  ihe  two  together,  leaving  the 
straight  end  open  ;  sew  a  lonir  loop  of  ribbon  to 
the  square  end,  and  paint  in  fancy  letters  on  one 
side.  "  A  House  for  a  Pair." 

I  have  just  finished  some  lovely  tidies,  made  of 
cream  white  Japanese  cotton  crape,  or  "Oriental 
cloth. "as  the  merchants  call  it.  One  yard  cut 
in  two  either  way  makes  two  tidies.  l)raw  the 
threads  about,  a  finder  from  the  ends,  and  run  in 
the  narrowest  ribbons— No.  2,  I  think— in  the 
brightest  colors  you  can  find,  arid  as  many  rows 
as  you  fancy;  eight  or  nine  rows  make  a  good- 
sized  stripe.  Be  careful  to  have  the  *hades  >•<>;[- 
trast  well,  and  take  up  the  threads  evenly  on 
both  sides,  like  basket-work;  let  the  ends  t-x- 
tend  an  inch  or  two  over  the  side,  and  hold  them 
in  place  with  the  Kensington  stitch  you  do  in  silk 
on  the  side  hems  ;  fringe  out  the  ends,  and  finish 
the  top  with  a  button-hole  stitch  in  silk;  tie 
with  a  bunch  of  the  ribbons  in  the  middle,  and 
you  have  a  new  and  very  pretty  style  of  tidy. 

One  of  the  handsomest  articles  I  know  how  tn 
make  is  a  portfolio  Sapphire,  blue  satin  and 
pink  silk  contrast  well,  and  dark  green  satin 
lined  with  orange-color  is  also  very  effective. 
Follow  these  directions:  suppose  the  piece  for 
the  outside  to  be  dark  green,  let  it  be  ten  hy 
fifteen  inches,  and  cut  two  pieces  for  the  large 
pockets  ten  by  seven  inches  :  on  one  large  pock- 
et piece  put  a  narrow  ten-by-four  strip,  fastening 
it  with  a  bit.  of  braid  up  the  centre  ;  after  all 
these  pocket  pieces  have  been  basted  against 
thin,  stiff  paper  covered  with  orange -colored 
silk,  they  should  be  neatly  bound  on  the  top  edge 
with  green  satin  ribbon — all  these  bindings  we 
Stitch  on  the  sewing-machine,  using  yellow  silk  ; 
line  the  outside  piocr  with  thin,  stiff  paper  cov- 
ered with  vellow  sal  in.  baste  the  pockets  nn. 
and  bind  all  together  vyith  the  ribbon.  For  the 
blotter  cut  white  blotting-paper  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  portfolio,  ornament  both  outsides  with 
a  design  or  motto  in  col-m-d  joint '-.and  fasten  in 
with  a  wide  yellow  ribbon  pusst-d  through  the 
sheets  and  tied  in  a  large  bo\\-  on  the  outside  of 
the  portfolio. 

A  post  age -stamp  holder  is  something  new. 
Take  a  linen  letter  envelope  and  open  it.  rover 
it  with  vellow  satin  inside  and  :nvrii  ouiMde.  and 
bind  with  narrow  ribbon  ;  fold  the  envelope 
again,  fastening  Ihree  corners  together  with  an 
embroidered  flower,  and  sew  a  narrow  ribbon  to 
the  top  and  again  to  the  back  with  a  fancy 
stitch,  and  tie  it  to  keep  it  closed.  Paint  a  letter 
stamp  on  one  corner,  and  you  have  a  useful  ap- 
pendage to  the  portfolio.  Plush  is  quite  as  pret- 


ty as  satin  for  the  outside,  and  I  have  a  beautiful 
one  made  altogether  of  Turkey  red  calico. 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  presents  that.  I 
know  of  is  a  work-bag  made  of  a  fancy  silk  hand- 
kerchief, trimmed  all  around  with  two-inch  lace; 
then  run  a  narrow  shirring  three  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  handkerchief,  rounding  the  shirring 
at  the  corners  ;  run  a  ribbon  through  this,  letting 
it  pa-s  out  in  two  eyelets  made  at  twooppnsitc 
sides;  draw  these  ribbons  and  tie  together,  mak- 
ing them  at  least  a  yard  long.  Four  or  five  very 
narrow  ribbons  of  different  colors  look  as  well 
as  one  kind  of  wide  ribbon. 

Now,  my  dear  Postmistress,  I  hope  some  of  my 
articles  will  be  of  use  to  you.  I  shall  write  soon 
again  and  tell  you  about  the  cooking  club  we 
(Jack  and  It  have  organized  since  we  read  your 
letter  to  the  Little  Housekeepers. 

With  my  best  love,  I  am  one  of  your  thousand 
(  friends,  I'>L>ME  F.  G. 

The  articles  which  Bessie  has  so  plainly  de- 
scribed will  be  suitable  for  birthday  as  well  as 
for  Christmas  gifts.  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased 
to  hear  about  the  cooking  club. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  our  next  correspond- 
ent, who  also  is  a  Chicago  girl.  Elder  sisters  in 
other  cities  must  not  let  themselves  be  eclipsed 
by  these  bright  and  clever  Western  lassies : 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Is  a  "  big  girl"  of  nineteen  too  old  fora  place  in 
j  the  Post-office  Box  ?  I  hope  not.  for  she  is  not  too 
old  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  it  and  to  read  the 
whole  paper  eagerly  every  week.  Would  the  chil- 
dren like  to  know  what  some  of  my  little  friends 
are  making  for  Christmas  presents?  Hattie  has 
been  collecting  scraps  of  bright-colored  worsted 
goods,  and  lias  begun  to  put  them  together  in 
"cra/.y"  fashion  for  a  mat  to  lay  down  in  front 
of  mamma's  dresser.  The  foundation  is  a  piece 
of  her  brother's  old  coat  (or  two  or  three  pieces 
neatly  sewed  together),  measuring  about  a  yard 
long  and  three-quarters  wide,  with  pieces  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  basted  on,  and  then  the  sea,m3 
"cat-stitched"  in  different-colored  crewels.  The 
ends  are  finished  with  cheap  worsted  fringe.  Of 
course  the  larger  the  pieces,  the  less  is  the  work. 
Josie  is  makinga  "  daisy"  tidy  for  mamma's  easy- 
chair.  She  has  taken  a  circular  piece  of  white 
flannel,  or  other  linn,  soft  material,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  has  fastened  rows  of  large-sized 
rick-rack  on  it,  beginning  at  the  outer  edge,  witli 
each  row  slightly  lapping  over  the  one  before  it, 
till  the  centre  row  is  just  a  little  bunch  and  the 
in  tints  of  the  braid  look  like  the  petals  of  a  daisy. 
The  cent  re  is  composed  of  long  stitches  of  yellow 
silk,  crossing  each  other.  Two  rows  of  ten  daisies 
each  are  fastened  together  by  the  points,  and 
joined  to  strips  of  light  blue  ribbon  the  same 
length  and  width  as  the  rows  of  daisies.  There 
are  two  strips  of  ribbon  alternated  with  three 
double  rows  of  daisies,  and  the  effect  is  very 
pretty.  If  1  dared  take  up  space  I  would  tell 
i  you  how  Harry  and  Will  are  making  straw  pic- 
ture-frames for  their  auntie,  and  the  other  boys 
are  making  "  antique"  vases  and  umbrella  racks 
at  a  trifling  <-<ist.  Please  accept  love  for  your- 
self and  all  the  little  readers  from  E.  F.  D. 

The  straw  frames,  the  vases,  and  the  umbrella 
racks  will  make  good  subjects  for  a  future  letter. 


WOOL-BERRY,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  and  am  in  the  Fifth  Grade.  I  study  gram- 
mar, geography,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  I  have 
no  pets,  but  h:ne  two  brothers  younger  tlian  my- 
self. They  both  have  pets:  one  has  a  dog,  the 
other  a  cat.  I  received  St.  JVicAotaand  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  premiums  at  school.  I  live 
within  three  miles  of  Baltimore  and  within  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  of  Druid  Hill.  Baltimore  city's 
finest  park.  We  often  go  there  and  enjoy  the 
boats,  the  games,  and  the  walk.  Will  any  of  the 
letters  written  by  the  little  girls  in  England  be 
printed  in  the  Post-office  Box  ?  My  brothers  and 
1  both  take  great  interest  in  the  story  called 
"  Wakulla."  EI.LA  I. 

Certainly  they  will.  dear.  Before  long  you  will 
hear  often  from  the  little  English  cousins.  I  am 
glad  you  like  "  Wakulla." 


FRKDBBICKBBUKO,  VIRGINIA. 

In  answer  to  your  request,  which  I  saw  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPI.E.  I  thought  I  would  write 
to  you.  A  kind  aunt  of  mine  sends  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  to  rny  brother  and  me  as  a  pre 
sent.  We  have  a  goat,  which  we  hitch  to  a  little 
wagon  and  take  out  to  our  farm  to  get  vege- 
tables. I  made  a  photograph  apparatus  accord- 
ing to  tile  directions  that  a  boy  gave,  and  have 
taken  a  picture  of  our  house.  I  was  fourteen 
years  old  the  18th  of  last  August.  W.  D.  E. 


LITTLE  MAUDLE. 

Maudie  Brown  was  a  very  nice  little  girl,  six 
ye.'irs  old,  and  had  a  kind,  good  mamma  who 
bought  her  pretty  books,  clothes,  toys. and  every- 
thing needful.  Maudie  was  never  blamed  in  her 
life  except  once  when  she  broke  a  beautiful  vase 
which  was  standing  oil  the  mantel  iu  the  parlor. 


"  Oh,  you  naughty,  careless  girl !"  cried  her 
mother;  "I  ought  to  punish  you  severely  for 
breaking  my  vase.  Go  right  away  from  my  sight  • 
I  do  not  love  you  any  more." 

Poor  Maudie  ran  away  upstairs  to  the  nursery, 
and  throwing  herself  down  on  her  trundle-bed 
wept  till  her  little  heart  seemed  almost  ready  to 
break.  Finally,  wiping  her  big  blue  tearful  eyes, 
she  went  over  to  her  Poll  parrot  which  was 
swinging  merrily  in  his  gilded  cage  near  the  win- 
dow "  Oh.  Polly,"  she  sobbed,  ••  mamma  don't 
love  me  any  more,  and  she  said  me  was  a  nau"hty 
girl." 

"Naughty  girl !  naughty  girl !"  repeated  Polly 
over  and  over,  in  a  mocking  tone,  which  hurt 
Maudie's  feelings  so  much  she  began  cry  ing  again 
and  running  out  of  the  nursery,  crept  noiselessly 
down-stairs  and  out  of  the  front  door  into  the 
street,  unnoticed  by  her  mamma,  who  was  pick- 
ing up  the  fragments  of  the  broken  vase  from 
the  parlor  floor. 

Across  the  street  just  then  a  little  white  hearse 
stood  outside  the  door  of  a  basement,  wherein 
a  sweet  baby  girl,  the  only  child  of  poor  Italian 
pan-tits,  lay  in  its  tiny  coffin. 

"Oh.  don't  oo  cry,"  pleaded  Maudie,  who  had 
wandered  into  the  basement,  and  after  wistfully 
gazing  awhile  at  the  dead  baby,  put  her  little 
arms  lovingly  about  the  weeping  mother's  neck. 
"  Me  will  be  oor  baby  now.  tause  my  own  mam- 
ma don't  love  me  any  more." 

The  poor  woman  then  lilted  Maudie  up  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  tearfully 
observed  by  Maudie's  own  mother,  who  had 
come  in  after  her  little  girl. 

"  Come,  dear, "  she  w  li  ispered,  touching  Maudie 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Mamma  does  love  her  little 
daughter." 

So  Maudie.  forgiven  for  breaking  the  vase,  after 
slipping  a  bright  gold  dollar  into  the  poor  Italian 
woman's  hand,  went  home  with  her  mamma  a 
happy  little  girl.  LILY  T. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  TKOY,  NEW  YORK. 

As  the  composition  of  a  little  girl,  this  story 
has  much  merit,  but  I  want  to  remind  Lily  that 
real  mothers  never  scold  children  for  accidents, 
not  even  when  their  prettiest  things  are  broken 
or  marred.  Real  mothers  love  their  children 
even  when  they  are  naughty,  and  although  they 
sometimes  punish  a  child  for  willfully  doing 
wrong,  they  never  say,  "  I  do  not  love  you  any 
more."  The  little  story  ia  well  written,  but  is 
not  quite  true  to  life. 


BROOKLYN,  N  KW  YOKK. 

I  spent  a  few  days  this  summer  at  CayngaLake. 
We  staid  at  a  farm-house  beautifully  situated  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lake.  It  was  perfect- 
ly delightful  there,  and  we  had  the  best  cherries 
I  ever  tasted,  and  all  we  wanted  of  them.  I  have 
no  pets,  as  mamma  has  a  great  aversion  to  cats, 
and,  living  in  the  city,  cats  are  the  most  common 
pets:  but  I  have  two  dear  little  sisters,  Marion 
and  Belva  (or  Daisy,  as  she  is  usually  called!,  and 
they  are  nice  enough  pets  for  me.  GUSSIK  J. 


UMOXTOWK. 

MY  KIND  FRIEND  THE  POSTMISTRESS  (for  you  are 
certainly  kind  to  notice  all  the  little  letters  sent 
you),— I  love  to  read  the  Post-office  Box.  I  live  in 
a  country  called  Canebrake,  because  it  was  once 
covered  with  cane.  It  is  almost  all  cleared  now, 
and  cultivated  in  corn,  cotton,  oats,  and  sweet- 
potatoes.  We  also  can  have  all  kinds  of  fruit 
here — peaches,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  plums,  and 
figs.  The  soil  is  black  in  some  places,  and  in  some 
yellow.  The  trees  which  grow  naturally  here  are 
the  hickory,  ash.  and  sweet-gum  :  from  the  hick- 
ory-tree we  gather  scalybark  mils  to  eat  in  the 
long  winter  evenings.  1  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old  ;  my  birthday  was  October  28.  1  have  never 
been  at  school,  but  my  mother  teaches  me  at 
home.  LEONARD  L. 

You  have  sent  an  excellent  letter,  but  you  for- 
got to  tell  in  which  State  your  Uniontown  is  to 
be  found,  and  there  are  just  twelve  places  with 
that  name  iu  these  United  States.  So  you  must 
write  again. 


Fmo  TOWN,  TEXAS. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  Post-office  Box 
too.  I  have  to  go  to  Sunday-school  this  after- 
noon, so  I  write  this  morning.  I  go  to  school 
every  day,  and  to  Sunday-school  every  Sunday. 
My  studies  are  Latin  and  English  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  writing  ;  my  teacher's  name  is  Pro- 
fessor H.  1  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
think  it  is  the  best  paper  we  take;  my  sister 
takes  Thf  Youth's  Companion.  I  like  "Wakulla" 
and  "The  Ice  Queen"  best  of  all.  I  love  to  read 
the  Post-office  Box  as  well  as  the  stories.  It 
rained  all  day  long  yesterday,  and  it  is  cold  to- 
day. Dear  Postmistress,  may  I  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers?  I  am  twelve  years  old. 
Your  constant  reader  and  friend, 

MAGGIE  S. 

You  may  join,  of  course. 


GANAN.IO.UK,  CANADA. 

I  live  on  the  hanks  of  the  St..  Lawrence  River. 
I  had  a  flower  garden  this  summer ;  I  had  sweet- 
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pease,  marigold,  pansies,  and  a  geranium.  Dick, 
my  dog,  scratched  my  geranium  up  so  many  tiroes 
tli.it  mamma  put  it  in  Tier  garden.  A  great  many 
people  come  litre  to  camp  on  the  islands  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  winter  I  have  good  fun  skating 
on  ihe  river  at  the  foot  of  our  garden.  1  have 
been  taking  this  paper  some  time,  and  I  am  going 
to  liavf  the  numbers  for  1884  bound,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  this  letter  printed.  I  send 
you  a  few  pressed  pansies,  the  last  to  be  found. 
We  have  a  Band  of  Hope  in  our  town.  We  meet 
every  Saturday,  and  read  and  sing.  We  sign  a 
pledge  promising  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
liquors  ami  tobacco  and  profane  language.  I 
Lave  one  sister,  nine  years  old.  As  my  letter  is 
pretty  long,  I  will  close.  MALCOLM  J.  McJI. 

Thanks  for  the  pansies. 


HARTKR,  IOWA. 

1  was  twelve  years  old  last  month,  and  have 
not  missed  a  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
since  I  was  six  years  old.  I  also  treasure  the 
Boys  of  '76  as  one  of  the  most  valued  of  my  pos- 
sessions, and  shall  try  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

HARPER  K. 

PHILADELPHIA    PENNSYLVANIA 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  came  home 
from  Atlantic  City.  The  last  time  I  wrote  to  you 
my  letter  was  not  published,  but  I  thought  I 
would  write  again.  I  g  <  to  school,  and  my  teach- 
er's name  is  Miss  K.  I  Tike  her  very  much.  There 
are  about  forty  girls  in  my  class.  I  hope  there 
will  be  room  for  my  letter.  LAUUA  li.  K. 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — We  are  two  little  cousins, 
twins,  just  six  years  old  this  month  We  are 
both  staying  at  grandma's,  as  our  mammas  are 
travelling  in  Europe.  We  can't  write  very  well, 
so  Cousin  Annie,  who  is  a  big  girl  fourteen  years 
old,  is  writing  for  us.  We  are  very  lonely  with- 
out our  mammas.  We  have  a  dog,  Juno,  and  a 
kitten,  Teeny.  We  love  you  very  much. 

LILT  and  TOTTIE. 


We  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Europe, 
so  we  thought  we  would  write  to  you  ami  tell  you 
something  about  our  travels.  Many  times,  while 
enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Old  World, 
we  thought  of  you,  and  wished  you  were  there  to 
enjoy  it  with  us.  We  visited  London,  Paris,  and 
Koine,  sailed  down  the  beautiful  Rhine,  and  en- 
j<  »yed  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps.  We  were_  charmed 
with  old  legends  and  stories  told  us  while  sailing 
down  the  Rhine,  and  derived  great  pleasure  from 
the  beautiful  lakes  and  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land We  were  travelling  for  mamma's  health, 
which  was  much  improved.  We  had  a  very  plea- 
sant voyage  going  over,  but  coming  back  it  was 
quite  rough.  While  in  London,  where  we  re- 
mained quite  a  time,  we  visited  Westminster 
Abhry,  the  Tower,  and  other  places  of  interest. 
We  also  travelled  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  about 
which  we  may  tr  11  you  some  other  time.  We  do 
not  go  to  school,  but  have  a  governess  at  home. 
We  love  HARPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  you.  We  would  like  to  cor- 
respond with  Carrie  B.  F.,  of  lilmira,  New  York, 
if  she  will  write  to  us. 

PANSY  and  DAISY. 
143  Madison  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


SOUTH  BRAINTKBK. 

I  just  began  a  few  weeks  ago  to  take  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  As  you 
are  interested  in  sewing  societies,  I  thought  I 
would  write  about  oue  we  have.  We  meet  at 
each  other's  houses.  We  have  a  number  of 
things  made.  1  am  making  a  sweeping-cap.  We 
are  soon  to  have  an  exhibition.  ALICE  A.  H. 


Hoax  LAKB.  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  am  a  little  Mississippi  girl,  and  as  I  do  not  see 
many  letters  from  our  State,  I  thought  I  would 
write  you  one.  Mamma  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  my  little  brother  and  myself,  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  get  it.  I  can  sympathize 
with  Jessie.  Gordon  F.,  for  my  eyes  have  been 
weak  about  ten  months.  Mypetsare  adognamed 
Joe,  a  cat  named  Tom.  ami  a  little  kitten.  I  send 
you  a  little  piece  of  two  kinds_  of  grass,  and  hope 
you  will  like  them.  As  this  is  my  first  letter,  I 
will  close,  with  many  good  wishes  to  you  all. 

MAUD  I.  J. 

Thanks,  dear  child. 


LITTLE  HORSE  CREEK,  WYOMING. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  February,  and  I  like  it  very  much  ;  the  sto- 
ries I  fancied  most  were  "The  Ice  Queen, "  "The 
Story  of  a  King."  and  "  Left  Behind."  I  went  to 
town  last  week,  and  staid  two  days;  it  is  fifty 
miles  to  town,  but  that  is  only  half  as  far  as 
where  we  lived  before  we  came  here.  The  city 
we  live  near  is  Cheyenne,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  About  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
us  are  Indians ;  they  trade  buffalo-robes  with  the 
government  for  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  guns. 
Last  summer  I  was  up  travelling  among  the  In- 
dians, but  they  wen.-  not  on  the  war-path:  they 
were  sociable,  like  white  men.  I  hare  tried  some 


of  the  Little  Housekeepers'  receipts,  and  I've  al- 
ways had  good  luck  with  whatever  I've  tried.  I 
go  to  school ;  my  studies  are  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  and  spelling.  The 
other  little  writers  talk  about  their  pets,  but  I 
have  none  except  a  canary-bird.  SAHAH  J.  G. 


SHERIDAN,  NEVADA. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Post-office  Box  a  beautiful 
description  of  Lake  Como,  in  Italy.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  wrfler  see  Lake  Tahoe,  and  say  which 
she  thought  the  more  beautiful.  Some  few  weeks 
ago  my  papa  took  me  up  to  it.  It  was  a  twenty- 
mile  drive  over  the  Kingsbury  Grade.  We  came 
to  a  hotel  some  distance  from  the  lake,  and 
stopped  there  all  night.  The  next  morning  we 
drove  on  to  a  logging  camp,  where  we  found  a 
pleasant  family,  whose  dwelling-house  was  situ- 
ated half  a  mile  from  the  lake.  After  a  while 
\v  start'-rl  for  a  pleasant  walk  down  to  the 
shore.  I  had  ueverseen  so  large  a  body  of  water 
before,  and  the  waves,  which  were  about  a  foot 
high,  were  a  great  wonder  to  me.  The  eldest 
girl,  Cora,  took  us  out  in  a  boat.  We  saw  two 
men  shoving  logs  into  a  pond,  a  steamer  coming 
there  every  week  to  take  them  to  Glenbrook,  a 
place  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  men  had  long 
poles,  and,  getting  three  logs  together,  would 
shove  them  into  the  boom  made  for  them.  The 
men  were  constantly  falling  off  into  the  water, 
but  as  it  was  not  very  deep,  there  was  lit- 
tle danger.  The  steamer  Niagara  was  at  the 
wood  wharf,  and  so  we  rowed  around  it.  We 
rode  back  to  the  house  on  a  heavy  logging  truck. 
It  was  a  warm,  sunny  morning,  and  though  the 
seat  was  rather  uncomfortable,  we  decided  to 
ride  on  and  see  them  loading  jogs.  When  we 
came  there  the  horses  were  unhitched  from  the 
wagon  or  truck  on  which  we  were  sitting,  and 
hitched  on  to  a  truck  which  was  loaded,  while 
eight  pair  of  oxen  came  and  hauled  the  empty 
truck  to  the  place  where  more  logs  were  waiting 
to  be  loaded  ;  that  is  how  I  came  to  ride  behind 
an  ox-team. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  my  letter  is  getting 
too  long  for  the  Post-office  Box  ;  so,  if  the  Post- 
mistress wishes,  I  will  make  two  letters,  instead 
of  one,  as  I  first  intended.  EDNA  M.  M. 

I  shall  expect  the  second  letter  before  many 
days. 


BBRTHOUD,  COLORADO. 

I  am  eight  years  old.  I  live  on  a  farm.  I  have 
some  pets — a  nice  large  bird  dog.  some  pigeons, 
and  four  little  pigs.  I  go  to  school  and  study 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  I 
speak  every  Friday.  There  are  only  twt  i.ty  two 
s>  holars  in  my  school.  I  am  going  to  visit  my 
grandma  in  November;  she  lives  in  New  York. 
I  have  a  velocipede,  and  have  great  fun  riding. 
I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  HOYT  D.  W. 


I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters, both  older  than  myself.  My  eldest  sister 
gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  a  birthday 
present.  My  friend  Charlie  likes  it,  ami  wants  to 
get  one  as  a  Christmas  present  from  his  mother. 
We  both  like  the  letters  very  much.  We  have  a 
cat  that  is  so  small  that  everybody  takes  her  for 
a  kitten  :  she  is  three  years  old  ;  we  call  her 
Kitty.  We  have  two  chickens:  one  is  my  mo- 
ther's and  the  other  is  mine.  The  name  of  my 
mother's  is  Speckle,  because  his  feathers  are 
speckled  ;  the  name  of  mine  is  Browny,  because 
her  feathers  are  brown.  I  had  six  little  white 
mice  given  me.  Every  morning  I  would  feed 
them.  They  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  saucer 
and  take  a  piece  of  bread  in  their  front  paws, 
and  eat  the  bread  with  their  mouth  ;  they  seem- 
ed to  like  it,  so  I  kept  feeding  them.  One  morn- 
ing I  went,  to  feed  them,  and  they  were  gone.  I 
was  very  sorry  that  1  had  to  part  with  them,  for 
I  liked  them  so  much.  I  am  going  to  sell  the 
cage  now  to  some  other  boy  who  has  mice. 

FRANK  H. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — As  I  was  looking  over 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  it  came  into  my  head 
to  give  a  description  of  the  nice  time  Amy  and  1 
had  in  the  country.  The  first  thing  we  did  we 
went  boating  "ii  the  Hudson  liiver;  next  we 
went  up  the  Storm  King  mountain  with  some 
cousins;  and  many  other  nice  times  we  had 
while  up  there.  Amy  and  I  have  brothers ;  they 
are  both  three  years  old,  and  are  very  cunning. 
Amy  and  I  are  eleven  years  old. 

EIJITH  C.  R.  and  AMY  J.  S. 


Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  sending  the  two 
papers  I  wished  for.  I  have  been  reading  you 
from  the  first  number.  At  that  time  I  was  nine 
years  old  ;  I  have  been  taking  you  ever  since, 
and  now  am  fourteen.  I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNIJ 
PEOPLE  is  more  interesting  with  every  number, 
and  many  others  who  take  it  say  the  same  thing. 

W.  C.  K 


Although  fifteen  years  old  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  your  paper.  I  left  school  two  years  ago  on 
account  of  being  sick  so  often  with  the  asthma. 


I  now  go  to  St.  Mary's  Convent  for  needle-work, 
five  half-days  in  the  week,  and  like  it  very  much. 
I  too  have  some  pets— a  dog  called  Sporty,  a  bird 
called  Johnnie,  and  a  horse  called  Frank.  I  have 
one  brother;  his  name  is  Charlie.  I  go  to  turn- 
ing-school three  times  a  week,  and  have  been  ^. . 
ing  for  seven  years.  We  have  fall  here  now.  and 
the  leaves  are  beginning  to  change.  Nearly  all 
my  friends  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  The 
Milwaukee  ludustrial  Exposition  is  now  open. 
Good-by.  BERTHA  A.  S. 

Letters  are  acknowledged  from  Hay  M.,  1  ililli 
E.  H.,  I  r,,n  M.,  Kill,,-  C.  A.,  ( liarlie  D.,  Annie  Van 
M.,  Lucy  K.  E.,  E.  V.,  Hiitty  and  Kdith  S.,  Charlie 
V.,  SI.,  and  T.  L.  C.— Karl  T. :  You  show  your 
esteem  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  a  prae.ti 
cal  way  by  trying  to  obtain  new  subscribers 
among  your  boy  friends. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTKIliUTOKS. 

No.  1. 

AN  EASY  SQUARE. 

1.  A  stain.    2.  An  animal.    3.  A  sign.    4.  A  cis- 
tern.    MAY  M 

No.  2. 

THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1. — In  tent,  not  in  house. 
In  pussy  and  in  mouse. 
In  rose,  not  in  pink. 
In  knife  and  in  ink. 
In  key,  not  in  door. 
In  yes,  yet.  and  yore. 
Whole  a  bird  that  I've  heard. 
Feels  sad  when  folks  are  glad, 
At  Thanksgiving  time, 
When  the  bells  chime.  SUSY  P. 

2. — First  in  call,  but  not  in  visit. 

Second  in  witch,  but  not  in  wizard. 

Third  in  ram,  but  not  in  wool. 

Fourth  in  silly,  not  in  fool. 

Fifth  in  roots,  but  not  in  branch. 

Sixth  in  Egypt,  not  in  France. 

Seventh  in  wolf,  but  not  in  bear. 

Eighth  in  jump,  but  not  in  tear. 

Ninth  in  night,  but  not  in  dark. 

Tenth  in  eagle,  not  in  lark. 

Eleventh  in  dress,  not  in  silk. 

Twelfth  in  cream,  but  not  in  milk. 

Thirteenth  in  road,  not  in  gate. 

Fourteenth  in  love,  not  in  hate. 

Fifteenth  in  laugh,  not  in  cry. 

Sixteenth  in  scream,  not  in  sigh. 

Seventeenth  in  bow,  not  in  fiddle. 

Eighteenth  in  conundrum,  not  in  riddle. 

Nineteenth  in  grass,  not  in  tree. 

And  my  whole  is  a  man  of  high  degree. 

lav  A  S. 
3. — First  in  sow,  not  in  reap. 

Second  in  pile,  not  in  heap. 

Third  in  take,  not  in  bring. 

Fourth  in  twine,  also  in  string. 

Filth  in  thread,  not  in  spool. 

Whole  an  article  used  in  school.     TITANIA. 


No.  3. 

HIDDEN  ANIMALS. 

1.— Katie,  do  go  and  get  my  coat.  3.  We  three 
wore  brown  capes.  3.  Go  at  seven  o'clock.  4. 
Papa  said,  "  Zeb.  rake  the  garden."  5.  He  came 
late  to  school.  6.  He  does  not  know  it.  7.  John, 
lay  that  pan  there  and  go  to  the  store.  8.  The 
cattle  are  in  the  barn-yard.  9.  He  was  a  coward 
to  run  away.  10.  Tell  a  man  to  bring  my  trunk 
here.  11.  Dora's  pigeon  flew  away.  13.  Pliebe, 
are  the  potatoes  cooked  ?  13.  There  is  a  lottery 
near  our  house.  14.  The  pansy  whispered,  "  I 
would  like  to  be  a  verbena." 

FANNIE  and  ALICE  CHART 


ANSWERS  TO  I'UZZLKS  IN  No.  262 


No.  I.— Washington. 
No.  2.— 


P 

C    A    It 


P  A 
R   A 

N 


A    K 


No.  3.- 


(i 

ART 
GRAIN 

T    I    N 
N 

H  O  M  F. 
O  R  A  I, 
M  A  I 


G 
CRY 

G  R  E   E  'S 
YES 

N 
R 
T 


H 
R    I    G  H  T 

THE 
T 


E 


L 
L    L    A 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Mary  E.  Fay.  Florence  J.  A.,  Joseph  ' 
Celia  A..fopsev  Budget,  Fannie  Ivy  s..  ('.Verb, 
Charlie  Davis. E.  St.  C.  Whitney.  John  Kirk  Laura, 
Day,  Emily  Holt,  Theodore  Brown,  Mdler  Marcu- 
mo'n't,  Lois  Green,  and  Allen  Cox. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  eee  2d  and.  3<i  pages  of  cooer.) 
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THANKSGIVING       DAY 
NEAR  — KEIG-KO! 
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'THAT   IS    SO."—  Br  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 


AID  Turkey  Great  to  Pumpkin  Big:          Said  Pumpkin  Big  to  Turkey  Great: 


"  Long  have  I  been,  my  friend, 
in^  of  the  barn-yard,  but  my  reigu 
Must  soon  come  to  an  end : 
inktfgiving-day  is  near — lieijrh-lio!" 


"  The  kitchen-garden's  queen 
I  am,  and  one  more  beautiful, 

I'm  sure,  was  never  seen ; 
And  yet,  with  you,  I'll  have  to  go." 


"But  still,"  said  Turkey  Great,  "when  cooked. 

King  of  the  feast  I'll  be." 
"And  in  the  pies,"  said  Pumpkin  Big, 

"Will  shine  my  royalty: 
Our  fate  might  be  much  worse,  you  know." 


Said  Pumpkin  liig,  "Yes,  that" is  so."  Said  Turkey  Great,  "Yres,  that  is  so."  And  then  they  both  sighed,  "That  is  so." 


A    THANKSGIVING   "TURKEY    SHOOT." 
Slightly   changed  from    the   usual  order  of   things. 


A    THANKSGIVING   NIGHTMARE. 
In  consequence  of  overindulgence  in  the  national  bird. 
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'HOW    HAPPY   THEY   MUST   BE!" 


HOW  LOTTIE  WENT  TO  SEE  CHRISTMAS 
TREES,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIR. 
I.— THE    KA<;. PICKER. 

"T\  AME  BRIDGET,  may  I  go  out  to-night  to  see 
I/   the   Christmas  trees,"  says  a  plaintive  voice 

from  the  corner  of  a  squalid  room,  the  only  window 

of  which  looks  out  on  the  cheerless,  smoke-begriined 

court  of  a  city  alley. 

It  was  Christmas-eve,  the  eve  of  gladness  for  all 

the  world,  but  more  especially  so  for  little  children. 
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It  was  sad  to  see  one  of  the  little  ones  whom  Jesus  loved  ' 
in  such  a  wretched  place.  She  was  a  very  pretty  child, 
•with  curling'  ilaxi-n  hair  and  large  blue  eyes,  and  al- 
though her  little  frock  was  ragged  and  much  too  small 
for  her  growth,  everything  about  her  was  strictly  clean 
and  neat. 

''What  should  you  know  about  Christmas  trees  ?"  an- 
swers a  hard-featured  old  woman,  without  looking  up 
from  her  rag-picking. 

''The  Christ-child  brings  them  to  all  good  and  happy 
children  who  have  papas  and  mammas,"  said  the  little 
girl.  "  He  used  to  bring  me  one  when  I  was  at  home  in 
Germany.  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  no  papa  now 
that  he  won't  bring  me  one  this  year.  Oh.  they  are  so 
pretty !  Did  you  never  see  one,  Dame  Bridget  ?" 

''Mebbe  I  did,  and  mebbe  I  didn't,"  replied  the  dame, 
crossly.  "  What  a  time  it  takes  to  sort  all  these  rags!  I 
want  to  take  them  home  to-night,  and  get  as  much  money 
for  them  as  will  get  us  some  oat-meal  for  supper.  If  I 
had  that,  it's  little  I'd  care  for  Christmas  trees,  which 
won't  ever  fill  an  empty  stomach." 

"  Let  me  help  you,  dear  dame,"  pleads  the  gentle  voice. 
"No,  no,  child;  this  is  too  dirty  work  for  you.  If  I 
keep  on  I'll  soon  have  finished.  Then  we'll  go  out  to- 
gether. I'll  go  sell  my  rags,  and  you  can  go  and  look 
about  you  for  a  bit.  But  tell  me  about  your  Christmas 
trees,  if  you  like,  Lottie." 

Bridget  and  little  Lottie  seem  an  oddly  assorted  pair,  the 
one  old,  bent,  and  shrivelled  ;  the  other  so  young  and 
fair. 

"Well,  Dame  Bridget,  "she  begins,  her  voice  losing  for 
a  little  its  plaintive  tone  as  brighter  images  rise  before  her 
mind,  "you  must  fancy  that  you  have  got  a  nice  papa, 
and,  oh,  such  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty  mamma,  who  is  always 
loving  you  and  giving  you  lots  of  kisses  and  pretty 
things." 

"'Twouldn't  be  very  easy  for  me  to  fancy  that,"  grum- 
bled the  old  woman. 

"It's  only  to  make  you  understand  how  nice  Christ- 
mas is.  Of  course  I  know  that  you  never  had  a  papa 
and  mamma  yourself;  old  people  never  have.  But  you 
can  fancy  you  have,  you  know,  just  to  make  you  under- 
stand." 

"  Yes,  yes,  child;  I'll  do  it  if  it  pleases  you." 
"Well,  you  see,  when  Christmas-eve  comes  round,  if 
you've  got  a  nice  papa  and  mamma,  you  know  without 
being  told  that  something  good  is  going  to  happen  to  you, 
but  you  don't  in  the  least  know  what  it  is  going  to  be. 
Then,  one  evening,  your  papa  comes  home  from  the  city, 
and  you  run  to  the  door  to  meet  him.  But  he  looks  so 
funny  with  his  pockets  all  sticking  out  that  you  can  not 
help  laughing.  He  marches  straight  into  the  best  room 
without  saying  a  word,  until,  just  at  the  door,  he  turns 
round  and  says,  'The  Christ  child  is  coining  to-night  to  ask 
papa  whether  his  little  girl  has  been  good  or  not.'  '  If  she 
has  been  naughty,  papa,  what  will  happen  to  her  ?'  '  Oh,  I 
should  be  so  sorry  for  her,'  he  answers.  '  And  if  she  has 
been  good,  what  then,  papa?'  'Oh,  she  will  soon  see.' 
Then  you  and  mamma  sit  outside  until  papa  opens  the  door 
and  calls,  '  Come  in  !'  Then  you  go  in,  and  there  is  a  blaze 
of  light,  and  a  beautiful  green  tree  all  glittering  with  tapers 
and  pretty  things,  and  a  lovely  pink  angel  with  bright  lit- 
tle wings  is  hovering  from  the  ceiling.  Then  papa  says, 
'  My  dear  little  girl  has  been  so  good  lately,  and  the  Christ- 
child  was  so  pleased  when  I  told  him  all  about  her,  that  he 
left  all  these  pretty  things  behind  for  her.'  Then  he  kiss- 
es you,  and  you  throw  your  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
mamma  comes,  and —  Oh,  mother!  mother!"  cries  the  lit- 
tle child,  bursting  into  a  sudden  passion  of  tears  and  sobs, 
quite  unable  to  finish  her  picture. 

"Hush  ye!  hush  ye!  my  poor  motherless  bairn!"  says 
the  old  woman.  "It's  no  good  thinking  on  old  stories 
like  these.  You'll  see  your  dear  pretty  young  mother 


again  some  day  if  you  are  always  as  good  as  you  are  now. 
But  indeed,"  she  goes  on,  muttering  under  her  breath,  "  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  sooner  He  above  takes  us  both 
to  Himself  the  better  it  will  be  for  us,  and  none  the  worse 
for  the  world.  Well,  well,  we  must  trust  in  God.  She  has 
lost  her  earthly  father,  but  she  has  One  in  heaven  still." 

II.— FUKI'AUINd  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

Meantime,  in  another  room  in  a  different  part  of  the 
city,  Christmas  is  being  discussed  with  even  more  eager- 
ness than  in  Dame  Bridget's  dingy  apartment.  It  is  on 
the  parlor  floor  of  a  handsome  house,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
avenue.  It  has  a  look  of  substantial  comfort  about  it,  and 
the  room  we  are  in  at  this  moment,  the  "mother's  room," 
looks  especially  cozy.  There  is  a  bright  fire  burning  in 
the  stove;  near  it  is  a  sofa,  on  which  two  ladies  are  sitting 
deep  in  conversation.  Two  or  three  busy  young  people 
are  sitting  round  a  table  by  the  window  using  up  the  last 
glimpses  of  daylight  in  finishing  off  odd  bits  of  work  for 
the  beloved  Christmas  tree. 

"I  say,  Isabel,"  cries  a  handsome  boy,  who  is  mak- 
ing liberal  use  of  gold  paper,  scissors,  and  gum-pot  in 
the  manufacture  of  chain  festoons  to  be  hung  present- 
ly on  the  tree,  "if  I  were  you  I  should  leave  those  gar- 
ters until  next  year.  You  drop  more  stitches  than  you 
knit." 

"  I  s'an't  leave  zem,"  pouts  Isabel.  "  Zey  shall  be  done 
in  dood  time,  oo'l  see.  Oh  dear!  how  zat  stupid  stits  is 
wuuning  down !" 

"Let  me  look  at  it,  dear,"  says  a  gentle-looking  girl, 
whom  they  call  Anna.  She  is  a  visitor,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  ladies  on  the  sofa. 

A  quick  catching  of  the  offending  stitch  with  her  deft 
fingers,  and  Isabel's  good-humor  is  restored. 

"  Sally  s'all  have  her  darters,"  she  whispers,  after  knit- 
ting a  few  more  rows.  "  Zey're  finissed  now." 

"And  so  are  my  chains,"  cries  Will.  "Anna,  what 
are  you  doing,  I  should  like  to  know  ?'' 

"  Only  finishing  up,  like  the  rest  of  you." 

By-and-by  chains  and  garters  both  are  ready  and  laid 
with  the  other  things.  Then  they  go  down-stairs  to  finish 
decorating  the  tree. 

Meantime  the  two  ladies  continue  their  conversation. 

"  — And  you  never  heard  more  of  them  ?" 

"No!  It  was  a  most  complete  disappearance.  We  were 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  when  the  crash  came,  and 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  long  afterward.  Otherwise  we 
might  have  helped  them." 

' '  But  they  might  have  written.  It  was  very  strange 
that  they  did  not." 

"  They  did  write— at  least  Ida  did — but  I  never  got  the 
letter.  It  was  lost  by  the  servant  to  whom  it  was  given 
to  post.  I  had  the  confession  from  the  girl's  own  lips. 
My  brother-in-law  was  very  proud,  and  probably,  when 
no  answer  came  to  his  wife's  letter,  he  would  forbid  her 
to  write  again." 

' '  And  you  took  steps  to  discover  them  ?" 

"Yes.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  us,  my  husband 
and  I  went  to  Leipzig  to  make  inquiries  in  person.  We 
could  hear  nothing  of  them,  however.  They  had  gone 
off  quite  suddenly ;  people  supposed  to  America,  but  no- 
body knew  for  certain." 

"  They  had  no  children  ?" 

"Yes ;  they  had  a  dear  little  girl.  The  principal  reason 
I  am  so  glad  to  return  to  my  girlhood's  home  is  the  hope 
I  have  of  finding  her.  I  fear,  from  the  fact  of  no  one 
having  heard  of  them  since  they  went  away,  that  they 
must  be  dead.  But  we  may  find  the  child." 

"God  grant  it,  my  dear  friend  I"  says  Mrs.  Lister.  "But 
now  let  us  put  away  such  thoughts  for  to-night.  I  hear 
my  young  ones  calling  out  for  me.  They  are  eager  to 
have  everything  in  the  German  fashion  Anna  has  told 
them  of." 
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III.— THE   DISCOVERY. 

On  parting  with  Dame  Bridget,  Lottie  ran  off,  eager  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  something  that  might  recall  her  former 
life.  Her  father,  she  remembered,  used  to  leave  the  blinds 
withdrawn  to  let  the  brightness  of  Christmas  into  -the 
darkness  outside.  She  hoped  others  might  do  the  same 
in  night;  but  she  was  disappointed  to  find  that  most  of 
the  houses  were  tightly  closed.  She  was  beginning  to 
think  sadly  of  returning,  when  she  perceived  at  the  end 
of  the  street  a  large  handsome  house  with  a  garden  plot 
in  front.  The  gate  was  ajar,  and  light  was  streaming 
from  a  parlor  window.  Her  hopes  reviving,  she  gently 
pushed  the  gate  open,  and  made  her  way  to  a  high  stone 
seat  just  under  the  window  from  which  the  light  came. 

Four  happy-looking  children  were  as  busy  as  so  many 
bees,  decorating  a  large,  beautiful  fir-tree  with  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things.  Will — for  they  were  our  young  friends  of 
the  "mother's  room'' — was  standing  on  a  chair  disposing 
the  chains,  which  pretty  golden-haired  Isabel  was  holding 
up  to  him,  in  graceful  festoons.  Mary  was  hanging  on  it 
gilded  nuts  and  apples.  Anna,  thoughtful-looking,  gen- 
tle Anna,  was  fixing  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  tapers  into 
their  proper  position. 

"  How  kind  she  looks,  and  how  nice  they  all  are !"  thinks 
Lottie.  "  How  happy  they  must  be  to  have  such  a  sister! 
Is  there  no  papa  or  mamma,  I  wonder,  that  they  are  do- 
ing all  this  by  themselves  ?  Ah,  there  comes  the  mamma! 
How  nice  and  good  she  looks!  How  she  smiles  at  them! ' 
The  little  girl,  in  her  eager  delight,  forgets  caution,  and 
rising  011  tiptoe  on  the  bench,  presses  her  face  close  to  the 
pane.  At  that  moment  Anna  happens  to  glance  in  that 
direction. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Anna  ?"  says  Mary.  "You  look 
as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"Somebody  is  staring  at  us  through  the  window, "  she 
replies,  in  a  half-frightened  whisper. 

"Staring  at  us  through  the  window  !  impudent  fellow!" 
cries  Will,  jumping,  boy-like,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
starer  can  only  be  a  "he."  "Hold  on,  Isabel,  I'll  soon 
put  a  stop  to  that." 

"  Oh,  don't  go  to  the  window7,  Will !"  cries  Mary,  whose 
head  is  full  of  wild  stories  heard  in  the  nursery  long  ago, 
and  not  forgotten  yet.  "Suppose  it  is  a  robber,  and  he 
were  to  shoot  you!" 

"Nonsense,  Mary, "says  her  mother,  advancing  toward 
the  window,  which  Will  had  already  thrown  open.  "  Oh, 
what  was  that '." 

They  hear  a  fall,  followed  by  a  low  moaning.  Lottie, 
seeing  them  coming  to  the  window,  had  tried  hurriedly 
to  get  down.  But  in  her  haste  her  foot  slipped,  and  she 
fell  heavily,  hitting  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  seat. 

"The  robber  has  hurt  himself  evidently,"  says  Will, 
rather  remorsefully.  They  all  hurry  to  the  door,  which 
Will  by  this  time  had  opened.  Lottie  was  trying  pain- 
fully to  limp  away.  Mrs.  Lister  put  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"What,  are  you  doing  here,  my  child  ?"  she  said,  gently, 
on  seeing  how  very  tiny  and  how  frightened  the  juvenile 
spy  was.  "Don't  be  afraid.  We  are  never  angry  with 
any  one  on  Christmas-eve,  and  least  of  all  with  such  a 
little  creature  as  you." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  ma'am,"  sobbed  Lottie,  "I  meant  no 
harm.  I  wished  so  much  to  see  a  Christmas  tree,  and  I 
thought  the  people  to  whom  the  Christ-child  brought  them 
left  the  windows  open,  as  papa  used  to  do,  so  that  poor 
folks  who  hadn't  them  might  see  how  pretty  they  were." 

"  Are  your  parents  dead,  then,  my  poor  child  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Papa  died  first,  then  mamma.  We 
lived  in  another  country,  far  away  over  the  sea.  He  lost 
all  his  money,  and  then  we  came  here.  But  he  did  not 
get  any  more  money,  and  one  day  he  died." 

"  And  who  takes  care  of  you  now  : " 

"Dame  Bridget  said  that  as  there  was  nobody  to  take 


care  of  me,  she  would  do  so  as  well  as  she  could.    So  I  live 
with  her." 

"This  Dame  Bridget  must  be  a  good  woman.  What 
is  your  name,  and  how  old  are  you,  my  poor  child  ?" 

"I  am  eight  years  old,  and  my  name  is  Lottie  Lind 
hardt. " 

"  Lindhardt !"  cried  Will  and  Mary  in  a  breath.  "  That 
is  Anna's  name,  mother." 

Mrs.  Lister,  too,  started  on  hearing  the  well-known  name, 
and  looked  more  attentively  at  the  child.  "  Strange,"  she 
said,  "  how  the  two  stories  seem  to  tally  !  But  no,  no."  .she 
continued;  "it  can  not  be.  Such  strange  things  only 
happen  in  books.  And  yet  the  name.  And  she  is  evi- 
dently of  German  parentage.  Lottie,"  she  resumed,  "do 
you  remember  the  name  of  the  place  you  were  born  at  ?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  the  child,  looking  up  wonder- 
ingly  at  this  continued  cross-examination.  "  After  papa's 
death  mamma  was  always  so  sorrowful  that  she  never 
spoke  much  of  anything.  But  I  think  Dame  Bridget 
knows." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear;  stay  here  a  moment  till  I  return. 
No  one  will  harm  you." 

Mrs.  Lister  ran  upstairs,  and  found  her  friend  still  seated 
where  she  had  left  her. 

"Helen,"  she  cried,  breathlessly,  "how  old  was  your 
brother's  child,  and  what  was  her  name  ?" 

"Why,  Edith, "smiled  the  other,  "how  eager  you  are! 
What  makes  you  ask  ?" 

"Never  mind  why  I  ask — only  tell  me." 

"She  would  be  eight  years  old  now," replied  her  friend. 
"She  was  a  remarkably  pretty  child,  with  thick  flaxen 
curls,  and  blue  eyes  as  dark  as  blue  corn-flowers." 

"But  the  name — the  name  ?" 

"Charlotte,  or  Lottie  rather.  But  tell  me  why  you  ask 
this  just  now  ?" 

"Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Lister,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"don't  be  too  much  startled,  but  I  verily  believe  your 
brother's  long-lost  child  is  in  the  house  now." 

"Here?  now? — impossible!  You  are  jesting  surely," 
cried  Mrs.  Liudhardt,  now  thoroughly  roused. 

"No,  indeed,  I  am  quite  serious.  Come  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Or,  no;  I  will  bring  her  upstairs  to  you  rather." 

Mrs.  Lister  went  out,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
leading  Lottie  by  the  hand.  She  looked  eagerly  at  her 
friend.  The  latter's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Surely  it  is  not  possible,"  she  said,  "that  you  are  Lot- 
tie Lindhardt  in  these  rags!  But  yet  if  you  are  not  she, 
you  are  very  like  her.  Tell  me,  my  child,  did  you  never 
see  me  before  ?" 

Lottie  looked  at  her  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way,  as  if  try- 
ing to  recall  some  picture  to  her  mind  which  yet  would 
not  quite  come.  "I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,  but  I 
don't  know  where." 

"Did  you  ever  see  this  gentleman?"  continued  her 
questioner,  opening  a  locket  attached  to  her  watch 
chain. 

"Oh  yes!"  cried  Lottie,  eagerly;  "that  is  my  papa. 
Did  you  know  him,  ma'am  ?" 

Lottie  told  all  her  story  over  again,  and  on  Mr.  Lind- 
hardt's  entrance  remembered  him  at  once  as  "Uncle 
Hermann."  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  her  identity, 
although  they  promised  themselves  to  make  all  sorts  of 
inquiries  at  Dame  Bridget's  next  day.  When  Mrs.  Lister, 
who  had  slipped  out  of  the  room,  returned,  she  found  her 
two  friends  caressing  and  being  caressed  by  little  ragged 
Lottie,  now  no  longer  a  waif,  and  shedding  tears  of  min- 
gled joy  and  sorrow  over  her. 

"Now,  Lottie,"  said  her  first  friend,  "you  shall  not 
only  see  a  Christmas  tree  —  you  shall  sing  and  dance 
round  it  with  us.  Who  could  have  thought  that  God 
was  meaning  to  send  us  such  a  big  present  as  you  are  to- 
night ?  Come,  dear  friends.  Come,  children." 

They  went  down-stairs.      The  door  of  the  dining-room 
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was  open.  Lottie  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy  when 
she  saw  the  beautiful  tree  all  ablaze  with  tapers.  They 
joined  hands  in  a  circle  round  it.  and  sang  a  hymn  full 
of  solemn  beauty  for  the  blessings  of  Christmas -tide. 
Then  the  presents  were  distributed. 

"  You  shall  have  your  real  presents  to-morrow,  Lottie," 
said  Mrs.  Lister;  "but  meanwhile  here  are  a  few  pretty 
things  for  to-night.  And  you  have  got  an  uncle  and 
aunt  whom  you  did  not  expect." 

Then  the  children  danced  around  the  tree  until  the 
lights  gave  signs  of  being  exhausted.  After  that  Lottie 
was  taken  home  by  her  uncle  and  aunt  to  Dame  Bridget's. 

My  story  is  about  done.  Dame  Bridget,  on  being  asked, 
gave  particulars  enough  of  her  little  charge's  dead  parents 
as  to  leave  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  was  Mr. 
Lindhardt's  niece.  She  was  taken  at  once  to  his  comfort- 
able home,  and  Anna  became  in  reality  a  sister  to  her. 

Dame  Bridget,  too,  was  well  cared  for.  Her  former 
nursling  never  ceased  to  show  her  the  greatest  love  and 
gratitude.  In  her  old  age  she  experienced  how  true  were 
our  Lord's  words  when  He  said, 

"  If  any  one  of  you  will  give  even  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  these  little  ones,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  re- 
ward." 


"I    WONDER    WHY    THEY    LOVE    ME    BEST    WHEN    I'M 
ASLEEP  !" 


WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    MTNROE. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— (Continued.) 

FIGHTINU  A   FOREST  FIRE. 

MR.  ELMER  took  Mark  with  him.  Instead  of  going 
down  the  river  to  St.  Mark's  to  take  the  train,  they 
crossed  over  the  ferry,  and  had  Jan  drive  them  in  the  mule 
wagon  four  miles  across  country  to  the  railroad.  On  their 
way  they  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road,  and  not  knowing 
which  branch  to  take,  waited  until  they  could  ask  a  little 
colored  girl  whom  they  saw  approaching. 

She  said:  "  Dis  yere  humpety  road  '11  take  yo'  to  Misto 
Gilcriseses  plantation,  an'  den  yo'  turn  to  de  right  ober  de 
trabblin'  road  twel  yo'  come  to  Brer  Steve's  farm,  an'  thai- 
yo'  be." 

"Father,  what  is  the  difference  between  a  plantation 
and  a  farm  ?"  asked  Mark,  as  they  journeyed  along  over 
the  "humpety"  road. 

"As  near  as  I  can  find  out,"  said  Mr.  Elmer,  "  the  only 
difference  is  that  one  is  owned  by  a  white  man  and  the 
other  by  a  colored  man." 

They  found  "Brer  Steve's"  house  without  any  difficul- 
ty, and,  sure  enough,  there  they  were,  as  the  little  girl  had 
said  they  would  be,  for  "Brer  Steve"  lived  close  to  the 
railroad,  and  the  station  was  on  his  place. 

Mark  was  delighted  with  Tallahassee,  which  he  found 
to  be  a  very  pleasant  though  small  city,  built  on  a  hill, 
and  surrounded  by  other  hills.  Its  streets  were  shaded 
by  magnificent  elms  and  oaks,  and  these  and  the  hills 
were  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  Maine  boy,  who  had  not 
yet  learned  to  love  the  flat  country  in  which  his  present 
home  stood. 

They  spent  Sunday  in  Tallahassee,  and  on  Monday 
started  for  home  before  daylight,  on  horseback  and  driv- 
ing a  small  herd  of  cattle,  which,  with  two  horses,  Mr.  El- 
mer had  bought  on  Saturday.  As  Saturday  is  the  regu- 
lar market-day,  when  all  the  country  people  from  miles 
around  flock  into  town  to  sell  what  they  have  for  sale, 
and  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  following  week,  Mark  was 
much  amused  and  instructed  by  what  he  saw.  Although 
in  Tallahassee  there  are  no  street  auctions,  as  in  Key 
West,  there  was  just  as  much  business  done  on  the  side- 
walks and  in  the  streets  here  as  there. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  the  Northern  boy  to  see  cattle 
and  pigs  roaming  the  streets  at  will,  and  he  wondered 
that  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  When  he  saw  one  of 
these  street  cows  place  her  fore-feet  on  the  wheel  of  a 
wagon,  and  actually  climb  up  until  she  could  reach  a  bag' 
of  sweet-potatoes  that  lay  under  the  seat,  he  laughed  until 
he  cried.  Without  knowing  or  caring  how  much  amuse- 
ment she  was  causing,  the  cow  stole  a  potato  from  the 
bag,  jumped  down,  and  quietly  munched  it.  This  feat 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  finally  an  end  was 
put  to  Mark's  and  the  cow's  enjoyment  of  the  meal  by 
the  arrival  of  the  colored  owner  of  both  wagon  and  pota- 
toes, who  indignantly  drove  the  cow  away,  calling  her 
"a  ole  good-fo'-nuffln." 

Mark  said  that  after  that  he  could  never  again  give  as 
an  answer  to  the  conundrum,  "  Why  is  a  cow  like  an  ele- 
phant ?"  "  Because  she  can't  climb  a  tree,"  for  he  thought 
this  particular  cow  could  climb  a  tree,  and  would,  if  a  bag 
of  sweet-potatoes  were  placed  in  the  top  of  it  where  she 
could  see  it. 

It  was  late  Monday  evening  before  they  reached  home 
with  their  new  purchases,  and  all  were  thoroughly  tired 
with  their  long  day's  journey.  The  next  day,  when 
Ruth  saw  the  horses,  one  of  which  had  but  one  white  spot 
in  his  forehead,  while  the  other  had  two,  one  over  each 
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eye,  she  immediately  named  them  Spot  and  Spotter.  Mark 
said  that  if  there  had  been  another,  without  any  spots  in 
his  forehead,  he  supposed  she  would  have  named  him 
Spotless. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW   THE  BOYS   CATOHT  AN  ALLIGATOR. 

"Hi!  Mark,"  shouted  Frank  from  his  ferry-boat  one 
warm  morning1  in  March,  "come  here  a  minute.  I've  got 
something'  to  tell  you.  Great  scheme." 

"  Can't,"  called  Mark — "got  to  go  to  mill." 

"Well,  come  when  you  get  back." 

"All  right." 

Mark  and  Frank  had  by  this  time  become  the  best  of 
friends,  for  eacli  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  good  points 
of  the  other,  and  to  value  his  opinions.  Their  general  in- 
formation was  as  different  as  possible,  and  each  thought 
that  the  other  knew  just  the  very  things  a  boy  ought  to 
know.  While  Mark's  knowledge  was  of  books,  games, 
people,  and  places  that  seemed  to  Frank  almost  like  foreign 
countries,  he  knew  the  names  of  every  wild  animal,  bird, 
fish,  tree,  arid  flower  to  be 
found  in  the  surrounding 
country, and  was  skilled  in 
all  tricks  of  woodcraft. 

Since  this  boy  had  first 
entered  the  Elmer  house- 
hold, wounded,  dirty,  and 
unkempt  as  a  young  sav- 
age, he  had  changed  so 
wonderfully  for  the  better 
that  his  best  friends  of  a 
few  mouths  back  would 
not  have  recognized  him. 
He  was  now  clean  and 
neatly  dressed  in  an  old 
suit  of  Mark's  which  just 
fitted  him,  and  his  hair, 
which  had  been  long  and 
tangled,  was  cut  short  and 
smoothly  brushed.  Being 
naturally  of  a  sunny  and 
affectionate  disposition, 
the  cheerful  home  influ- 
ences, the  motherly  care  of 
Mrs.  Elmer,  whose  heart 
was  very  tender  toward  the 
motherless  boy,  and,  above 
all,  the  great  alteration  in 
his  father's  manner,  had 
changed  the  shy,  sullen  lad 
into  an  honest,  happy  fel- 
low, anxious  to  do  right  and  in  every  way  to  please  the 
kind  friends  to  whom  his  debt  of  gratitude  was  so  great. 

Every  other  day  Mark  and  Frank  were  sent  down  to  St. 
Mark's  in  the  canoe  for  the  mail,  allowed  to  take  their 
guns  and  fishing-tackle  with  them,  and  given  permission 
to  stay  out  as  long  as  they  chose,  provided  they  came 
home  before  dark.  Sometimes  Ruth  was  allowed  to  go 
with  them,  greatly  to  her  delight,  for  she  was  very  fond 
of  lishiug,  and  always  succeeded  in  catching-  her  full  sh;nv. 
While  the  boys  were  thus  absent  Mr.  Elmer  took  charge  of 
whatever  work  Mark  might  have  been  doing,  and  Jan  al- 
ways managed  to  be  within  sound  of  the  ferry  horn. 

On  one  of  their  first  trips  down  the  river  Mark  had 
called  Frank's  attention  to  the  head  of  a  small  animal 
that  was  rapidly  swimming  in  the  water,  close  under  an 
overhanging  bank,  and  asked  him  what  it  was. 

For  answer  Frank  said,  "Sh!"  carefully  laid  down  his 
paddle,  and  taking  up  the  rifle,  fired  a  hasty  and  unsuc- 
cessful shot  at  the  creature,  which  dived  at  the  flash,  and 
was  seen  no  nmrr. 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Mark. 


"  An  otter,"  answered  Frank,  "and  his  skin  would  be 
worth  five  dollars  in  Tallahassee." 

"My!"  exclaimed  Mark;  "  is  that  so  ?  Why  can't  we 
catch  some,  and  sell  the  skins  ?" 

"We  could  if  we  only  had  some  traps." 

"WThat  kind  of  traps  ?" 

"  Double-spring  steel  are  the  best." 

"  I'm  going  to  buy  some,  first  chance  I  get,"  said  Mark; 
"  and  if  you'll  show  me  how  to  set  'em,  and  how  to  skin 
the  otters  and  dress  the  skins,  and  help  do  the  work,  we'll 
go  halves  on  all  we  make." 

Frank  had  agreed  to  this,  and  when  Mark  went  to  Tal- 
lahassee he  bought  six  of  the  best  steel-traps  he  could 
find.  These  had  been  carefully  set  in  likely  places  along- 
the  river,  baited  with  fresh  fish,  and  visited  regularly  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  boys  twice  a  day.  At  first  they 
had  been  very  successful,  as  was  shown  by  the  ten  fine 
otter-skins  carefully  stretched  over  small  boards  cut  for 
the  purpose,  and  drying  in  the  workshop;  but  then  their 
good  fortune  seemed  to  desert  them. 

As  the  season  advanced,  and  the  weather  grew  warmer, 
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they  began  frequently  to  find  a  trap  sprung,  but  empty,  or 
containing  only  the  foot  of  an  otter.  At  first  they  thought 
the  captives  had  gnawed  off  their  own  feet  in  order  to  es- 
cape ;  but  when,  only  the  day  before  the  one  with  which  this 
chapter  opens,  they  had  found  in  one  of  the  traps  the  head 
of  an  otter  minus  its  body,  this  theory  had  to  be  abandoned. 

' '  I  never  heard  of  an  otter's  gnawing  off  his  own  head, " 
said  Frank,  as  he  examined  the  grinning  trophy  he  had 
just  taken  from  the  trap,  "and  I  don't  believe  he  could 
do  it.  I  don't  think  he  could  pull  it  off  either;  besides,  it's 
a  clean  cut;  it  doesn't  look  as  if  it  had  been  pulled  off." 

"  No,"  said  Mark,  gravely,  for  both  boys  had  visited  the 
traps  on  this  occasion;  "I  don't  suppose  he  could  have 
gnawed  off,  or  pulled  off,  his  own  head.  He  must  have 
taken  his  jackkuife  from  his  pocket,  quietly  opened  it, 
deliberately  cut  off  his  head,  and  calmly  walked  away." 

"I  have  it!"  exclaimed  Frank,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
profound  thought,  as  the  boys  paddled  homeward. 

"What  ?"  asked  Mark— "the  otter?" 

"No;  but  I  know  who  stole  him.  It's  one  of  the  very 
fellows  that  tried  to  get  me." 
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"Alligators!"'  shouted  Mark. 

"Yes,  alligators;  I  expect  they're  the  very  thieves  that 
have  been  robbing  our  traps." 

The  next  day  at  noon,  when  Mark  finished  his  work  at 
the  mill,  he  hurried  back  to  the  ferry  to  see  what  Frank 
meant  when  lie  called  him  that  morning,  and  said  he  had 
something  to  tell  him. 

Frank  had  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  a 
passenger,  but  he  soon  returned. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Mark,  as  he  helped  make  the 
boat  fast. 

"  It's  this,"  said  Frank.  "  I've  seen  a  good  many  alli- 
gators in  the  river  lately,  and  I've  had  my  eye  011  oiu-  big 
old  fellow  in  particular.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
that  little  cove  down  there:  but  I've  noticed  that  whenev- 
er a  dog  barks  close  to  the  river  or  on  the  ferry  the  old 
'gator  paddles  out  a  little  way  from  the  cove,  and  looks 
very  wishfully  in  that  direction.  I  know  alligators  are 
more  fond  of  dog-meat  than  anything  else ;  but  they  won't 
refuse  fish  when  nothing  better  offers.  Now  look  here." 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat  as  he  spoke,  Frank 
produced  a  coil  of  light,  but  strong  Manila  line  that  he 
had  obtained  at  the  house.     To  one  end  of  this  rope  were 
knotted  a  dozen  strands  of  stout  fish-line,  and  the  ends  of 
these  were  made  fast  to  the  middle  of  a  round  hickory 
stick,  about  six  inches  long,  and  sharply  pointed  at  each  j 
end;  these  sharp  ends  had  also  been  charred  to  harden  ! 
them. 

"  There,"  said  Frank,  as  Mark  gazed  at  this  outfit  with  j 
a  perplexed   look,  "that's    my  alligator  line;   and  after 
dinner,  if  you'll  help  me,  we'll  fish  t'cr  that  old  fellow  in 
the  cove." 

"All  right,"  said  Mark;  "I'm  your  man;  but  where's 
your  hook  ?" 

"  This,"  answered  Frank,  holding  up  the  bit  of  sharpen- 
ed stick;  "  it's  all  the  hook  I  want,  and  I'll  show  you  how 
to  use  it  when  we  get  ready." 

After  dinner  the  boys  found  several  teams  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  waiting  to  be  ferried  across:  then  Mark  had 
to  go  with  Jan  for  a  load  of  fence  posts,  so  that  it  wanted 
only  about  an  hour  of  sundown  when  they  finally  found 
themselves  at  liberty  to  carry  out  their  designs  against  the 
alligator. 

Frank  said  this  was  all  the  better,  as  alligators  fed  at 
night,  and  the  nearer  dark  it  was,  the  hungrier  the  old  fel- 
low would  be. 

Taking  a  large  fish,  one  of  half  a  dozen  he  had  caught 
during  the  day,  Frank  thrust  the  bit  of  stick,  with  the  line 
attached,  into  its  mouth  and  deep  into  its  body.  "There/1 
said  he,  "  now  you  see  that  if  the  'gator  swallows  that  fish, 
he  swallows  the  stick  too.  He  swallows  it  lengthwise; 
but  a  strain  on  the  line  fixes  it  crosswise,  and  it  won't 
come  out  unless  Mr.  'Gator  comes  with  it.  Sabe  ?" 

"I  see, "answered  Mark;   "but  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  lie  down  flat  in  the  boat,  and  hold  on  to 
the  line  about  twenty  feet  from  this  end,  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  fast  to  the  ferry  post.  Keep  it  clear  of  the 
bank,  and  let  the  bait  float  well  out  in  the  stream.  The 
minute  the  'gator  swallows  it,  do  you  give  the  line  a  jerk 
as  hard  as  you  can,  so  as  to  lix  the  stick  crosswise  in  his 
gullet." 

"All  right,"  said  Mark.  "I  understand.  And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to  play  dog,"  answered  Frank,  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  walked  oft'  down  the  river -bank,  leaving 
Mark  to  wonder  what  he  meant. 

Frank  crept  softly  along  until  he  was  very  near  the 
alligator  cove,  just  above  which  he  could  see  the  fish, 
which  Mark  had  let  drop  down-stream,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Then  he  lay  down  and  began  to 
whine  like  a  puppy  in  distress. 

As  soon  as  Mark  heard  this  he  knew  what  his  friend 
by  playing  dog,  and  he  smiled  at  the  capital  imita- 


tion, which  would  have  certainly  deceived  even  him  if  he 
had  not  known  who  the  puppy  really  was. 

Frank  whined  most  industriously  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  and  even  attempted  two  or  three  feeble  barks;  but  they 
were  not  nearly  so  artistic  as  the  whines.  Then  he 
stopped;  for  his  quick  eye  detected  three  black  objects 
moving  on  the  water  not  far  from  the  bank.  These  ob- 
jects were  the  alligator's  two  eyes  and  the  end  of  his 
snout,  which  were  all  of  him  that  showed,  the  remainder 
of  his  body  being  completely  submerged.  He  was  look- 
ing for  that  puppy,  and  thinking  how  much  he  should  en- 
joy it  for  his  supper. 

Again  it  sounds  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  sly  old  'gator 
comes  on  a  little  further,  alert  and  watchful ;  but  without 
making  so  much  as  a  ripple  to  betray  his  presence. 

Now  the  whine  sounds  fainter  and  fainter,  as  though 
tin  puppy  were  moving  away,  and  finally  it  ceases. 

Mr.  Alligator  is  very  much  disappointed;  and  now, 
noticing  the  fish  for  the  first  time,  concludes  that  though 
not  nearly  so  good  as  puppy,  fish  is  much  better  than  no- 
thing, and  he  had  better  secure  it  before  it  swims  away. 

He  does  not  use  caution  now;  he  has  learned  that  fish 
must  be  caught  quickly  or  not  at  all,  and  he  goes  for  it 
with  a  rush.  The  great  jaws  open  and  close  with  a  snap, 
the  fish  disappears,  and  the  alligator  thinks  he  will  go 
back  to  his  cove  to  listen  again  for  that  puppy  whine. 
Suddenly  a  tremendous  jerk  at  his  mouth  is  accompanied 
by  a  most  disagreeable  sensation  in  his  stomach.  He  tries 
to  pull  away  from  both,  but  finds  himself  caught  and  held 
fast. 

Mark  gives  a  cheer  as  he  jumps  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ferry-boat,  and  Frank  echoes  it  as  he  dashes  out  of 
the  bushes  and  seizes  the  line. 

Now  the  alligator  pulls  and  the  boys  pull,  and  if  the 
line  had  not  been  made  fast  to  the  post,  the  former  would 
certainly  have  pulled  away  from  them  or  dragged  them 
into  the  river.  He  lashes  the  water  into  foam,  and  bel- 
lows with  rage,  while  they  yell  with  delight  and  excite- 
ment. The  stout  post  is  shaken,  and  the  Manila  line 
hums  like  a  harp-string. 

"  It  '11  hold  him,"  screams  Frank.  "  He  can't  get  away 
now.  See  the  reason  for  that  last  six  feet  of  small  lines, 
Mark  ?  They're  so  he  can't  bite  the  rope ;  the  little  lines 
slip  in  between  his  teeth." 

The  noise  of  the  struggle  and  the  shouts  of  the  boys  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  men  on  their  way  home  from 
work  at  the  mill,  and  they  came  running  down  to  the  fer- 
ry to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  PERSIP  LIONS. 

rpHE  Persip  'gators  had  hardly  ceased  to  excite  the  cu- 
J_  riosity  of  the  boys  in  the  little  village  where  "  Eagle" 
Persip  lived,  before  his  "Zoo"  received  a  new  and  wonder- 
ful addition  to  its  numbers  in  the  shape  of  a  cage  of  lions. 

I  think  I  hear  a  chorus  of  voices  from  a  small  army  of 
bright-eyed  young  people  exclaiming,  "A  cage  of  lions! 
sent  to  a  boy,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  little  room  in  his  father's 
barn  ?  It's  too  ridiculous,  and  I  don't  believe  it." 

All  the  village  boys  thought  the  lion  story  was  ridicu- 
lous also;  but  they  knew  that  Eagle  must  have  something 
wonderful  on  hand,  and  they  hurried  to  his  Zoo  to  see 
what  it  was,  some  of  them  secretly  hoping  that  it  might  be 
a  cage  of  real  lions  after  all. 

Andy  Mack  was  the  first,  to  arrive,  and  he  bounced  into 
the  room  all  out  of  breath,  while  the  others  followed  as 
fast  as  possible. 

"Say,  Eagle,  where's  your  lions  :" 

"Show  us  the  lions." 

"  Have  you  got  anv  lions !" 
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Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  began: 

"  He  'ain't  got  any  lions." 

"There  isn't  a  single  lion  here." 

"He  wouldn't  dare  keep  lions." 

"  Perhaps  they're  dandelions." 

"  They  ain't,"  shouted  Eagle  Persip,who  at  last  found  an 
opportunity  of  making  himself  heard.  "They're  gmimd- 
lions,  and  they're  in  that  cage,  ten  of  "em.  Some  people 
call  them  chameleons;  but  I  looked  that  up  in  thediction- 
ary,  and  it  says:  '  Chameleon,  literally,  ground-lion,  from 
two  Greek  words  meaning1  "on  the  ground"  and  "  lion";' 
and  I  am  going  to  call  them  lions." 

Although  much  disappointed  at  not  finding  mil  lions, 
the  boys  were  anxious  to  see  what  "ground-lions  '  looked 
like,  and  crowded  around  the  cage  in  which  the  new  pets 
were.  The  cage  was  a  box  about  two  feet  long,  eighteen 


inches  high,  and  ten  inches  wide.  It  was  made  of  very 
thin  boards,  except  the  front  and  back,  which  were  of  the 
finest  wire  gauze.  In  one  end  was  a  sliding  door.  In- 
side, near  the  top,  was  a  shelf  or  perch,  a  cup  of  water,  and 
a  bunch  of  Spanish  moss.  Looking  out  from  this  moss 
the  boys  saw  several  pairs  of  bright  eyes,  that  were  set  in 
sharp-pointed  little  heads,  and  presently  a  beautiful  green 
lizard  crawled  out  of  his  hiding-place,  ran  up  the  wire  net- 
ting, and  landed  on  the  perch,  where  he  stood  swelling  his 
body  in  the  most  comical  way,  and  puffing  out  his  throat, 
which  was  of  bright  pink,  like  a  pouter  pigeon. 

"  Where  did  you  get  'em  ?"  asked  Andy,  who  was  great- 
ly interested  in  this  performance. 

"Cousin  Laff  brought  them  to  me," answered  Eagle. 

"Yes,"  said  Lafayette  Persip,  who  until  now  had  re- 
mained quietly  seated  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  "  I  knew 
that  Eagle  liked  queer  pets,  and  already  had  alligators,  so 
I  thought  I'd  catch  him  a  few  chameleons  and  bring  them 
along.  I  made  the  cage  myself,  and  I've  got  acquainted 
with  them  all,  and  have  learned  to  call  them  by  name  in 
the  last  two  weeks." 

"You  have!"  exclaimed  Andy.  "Why,  they  all  look 
just  alike  to  me." 

"Oh  no!"  said  Lafayette;  "they're  very  different.  That 
fellow  puffing  himself  out  upon  the  perch  is  old  Puff,  and 
then  there's  Major,  and  Tailor,  and  Dumps,  and  Hospital, 
all  males.  I  call  that  old  wrinkled  one  Hospital  because 
he  looks  sick.  Then  the  females,  which  are  much  smaller 
than  the  males,  are  Puffina  (Puff's  wife),  Baby,  I>olly, 
Dot,  and  Lena  (the  little  thin  one)." 

"  What  do  they  eat  ?"  asked  Andy. 

"  Why,  in  Florida,  people  say  that  they  never  eat  or 
drink  anything,  but  just  live  on  air;  so  I  haven't  tried  to 
make  them  eat." 

' '  That's  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Eagle.  "They  used  to  say 
the  same  thing  about  my  alligators;  but  I  find  that  they  eat 
all  they  can  get,  and  I  guess  these  little  fellows  will  too." 

A  month  later,  under  the  heading  "Lions,"  Andy 
Mack  read  the  following  entries  in  Eagle's  Zoo  note-book: 

"Ground-lions,  or  chameleons,  like  toads,  eat  flies,  spi- 
ders, water-bugs,  cockroaches,  and  all  sorts  of  insects,  but 
won't  touch  them  unless  they  are  alive.  They  won't  eat 
meat,  bread,  cake,  fruit,  or  anything  that  is  not  alive. 
They  are  fond  of  sugar  and  water,  and  drink  a  great  deal 
of  water,  which  must  be  put  in  the  cage  fresh  every  day. 


They  enjoy  the  hottest  sunshine;  and  in  real  warm 
weather  are  very  lively;  but  when  cold  are  very  stupid, 
and  will  not  eat. 

"  I  catch  flies  in  a,  trap,  and  give  them  about  fifty  every 
day;  but  they  can  live  for  weeks  without  eating  anything. 

"  Every  evening  at  sunset  they  bury  themselves  in  their 
nests  of  moss,  and  do  not,  appear  again  until  daylight. 

"They  she,]  their  skins  about  once  a  month.  When 
one  is  ready  to  slied.  he  splits  his  skin  down  the  front  and 
back  by  swelling  his  body,  and  it  loosens  all  over,  so  that 
lie  looks  as  though  he  had  a  white  tissue-paper  blanket  on. 
Then  he  tears  it  on"  with  his  mouth  and  eats  it.  It  takes 
about  three  hours  to  shed  the  entire  skin. 

"I  keep  a  dish  ol'  sand  in  the  cage,  and  in  this  the  fe- 
males lay  eggs,  but  these  do  not  hatch. 

"The  colors  of  my  lions  are  dark  brown,  light  brown, 
ash-colored  with  spots,  very  dark  red,  light  green,  and 
dark  green.  The  change  of  color  does  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  color  of  the  objects  upon  which  they  hap- 
pen to  be,  but  upon  their  own  state  of  mind  or  temper.  I 
know  this  because  when  they  are  happy  and  warm  they 
are  light  green,  and  when  they  are  unhappy  and  cold 
they  are  dark  brown,  though  in  both  cases  they  are  on  the 
same  object. 

"  Lions  are  the  most  interesting  pets  I  have  ever  had." 


AN  INTERESTING  YOUNG  FOREIGNER. 

BY  ALLAN  FOlt.MAN. 

THERE  is  at  present  residing  in  our  Central  Park  a  young 
African  whose  receptions  are  daily  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  visitors.  He  is,  indeed,  a  most  fortunate  host,  for 
while  he  can  not  speak  a  word,  every  one  leaves  charmed 
with  his  bright  and  entertaining  manners.  Remus — for 
that  is  his  name — is  fortunate,  too,  in  being  the  object  of 
the  especial  care  of  Mr.  Conkling,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Natural  History  Department,  and  having  Mr.  Cook  for  his 
ever-watchful  and  affectionate  keeper. 

For  Remus  is  not  a  boy,  though  he  looks  and  acts 
strangely  like  one,  but  is  a  young  chimpanzee  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  He  is  one  of  the  few  that  have  ever 
been  safely  brought  to  this  country,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
directly  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  two  gentlemen 
mentioned  than  to  any  other  cause  that  Central  Park  is 
able  to  boast  the  possession  of  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
the  museum. 

The  chimpanzee  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  highest 
species  of  ape,  because  its  anatomy  compares  more  neai -\\ 
than  any  other  of  the  monkey  family  with  that  of  man,  and 
in  action  and  manner  the  chimpanzee  is  far  more  human 
than  any  of  his  cousins.  The  full-grown  animal  measures 
nearly  five  feet  in  height.  Its  body  is  covered  with  black- 
ish-brown hair,  which  in  Remus's  case  has  by  dint  of  care- 
ful brushing  come  to  be  as  soft  and  glossy  as  silk.  The 
hair  is  rather  thick  upon  the  back  and  sides,  but  is  scant 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  body;  on  the  cheeks  and  chin 
the  hair  is  very  long,  and  hangs  down  in  the  form  of 
whiskers. 

Remus  was  brought  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smy the,  Unit- 
ed States  Minister  to  Liberia,  when  about  six  weeks  old, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  that  gentleman  with 
almost  the  same  care  a  child  would  receive.  When  Mr. 
Smythe  returned  to  this  country  he  brought  Remus  with 
him,  taking  him  in  the  cabin  with  his  family,  and  pay 
ing  half  fare  for  him  as  if  he  was  a  child,  and  it  must  be 
said  to  his  credit  that  few  children  could  have  behaved 
better. 

Arrived  here.  Mr.  Smythe   presented   him  to  the  Cen- 
tral Park— a  valuable  gift,  for  the  little  fellow  is  valued 
at  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars.     A  s|, 
cage  was  built  for  him,  and  he  soon  became  devoted  in 
his  keeper,  Mr.  Cook,  who  has  taught  him  to  sit  in  an  arm 
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REMUS    AT    HOME. 


chair  at  a  small  table,  eat  his  warm  milk  with  a  spoon,  j 
wipe  his  mouth  with  a  napkin,  and  to  behave  himself  in  ', 
a  grave  and  decorous  manner,  which  is  amusing  in  the 
extreme. 

Eemus  is  a  playful  little  fellow,  and  he  has  no  lack  of 
toys.  Mr.  Cook  has  a  theory  that  his  mind  requires  act- 
.tiployment.  that  he  may  not  suffer  from  melancholy, 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
loss  of  several  of  his  family  who  have  been  brought  to 
this  country.  For  a  time  a  bell  was  his  especial  delight. 
Dolls,  croquet  balls,  rattles,  hand-mirrors,  and  a  small 

_    iiave  furnished  the  little  fellow  with  amusement  for 
and  a  flying  trapeze  in  his  apartment  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure. 

When  I  visited  him  he  was  just  about  to  have  his  din- 
ner, and  he  was  watching  with  evident  interest  the  prep- 
aration of  some  rice  and  milk.  As  the  keeper  approach- 
ed the  cage  with  it  he  swung  himself  across  his  table,  and 
seated  himself  gravely  in  his  chair.  The  pan  being  placed 
before  him,  he  took  the  spoon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his 
napkin  in  his  left,  and  after  stirring  the  mixture  a  few 
times  he  proceeded  to  eat  it.  wiping  his  mouth  from  time  to 
time  with  his  napkin,  and  pausing  to  watch  the  spectators. 

Having  finished  his  dinner,  which  was  eaten  with  a  dig- 
nity and  grace  which  would  do  credit  to  a  man.  be  walked 
over  to  his  keeper  and  extended  his  hands  to  be  wiped. 
Then  he  submitted  quietly  to  the  ordeal  of  having  his  hair 
and  whiskers  combed.  Then  came  the  most  comical  part 
of  the  performance. 


Eemus  has  been  suffering  from  a  slight  cough,  and  Mr. 
Cook  has  prepared  an  onion  syrup,  which  seems  to  be 
breaking  it  up  in  a  manner  which  is  satisfactory  to 
all  except  Remus.  He  evidently  does  not  like  the  onion 
syrup,  and  makes  unmistakable  signs  of  disapproval  while 
he  watches  Mr.  Cook  getting  it.  When  it  is  brought  into 
his  cage,  however,  he  opens  his  rather  large  mouth  and 
takes  it  quietly  enough,  though  his-  expression  is  of  in- 
tense disgust,  and  he  eagerly  seizes  a  piece  of  orange  to 
take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  funny  ways 
and  child-like  actions  Remus  will  display  in  a  single  hour. 
One  of  his  quaintest  tricks  is  when  he  goes  to  bed.  He 
gets  his  blanket,  and  after  spreading  it  out.  carefully 
rolls  himself  up  in  it.  and  laying  his  head  upon  his  arm, 
goes  to  sleep.  The  attitude  and  manner  are  so  like  those 
of  a  tired  child  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  he  is  only  a 
monkey. 

If  Remus  can  be  safely  carried  through  this  winter,  the 
greatest  danger  will  be  passed.  Consumption  and  melan- 
cholia, which  seem  to  be  the  two  complaints  most  fatal  to 
all  species  of  monkeys  in  this  country,  he  has  so  far  es- 
caped. He  eats  regularly  good,  wholesome  food,  sleeps 
well,  and  so  far  seems  to  be  in  the  best  of  health  and  spir- 
its. "With  his  active  brain  constantly  occupied  by  a  va- 
rietv  of  amusements,  and  carefully  guarded  from  cold, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  many 
years  to  delight  visitors  to  the  Park  with  his  strangely 
human  appearance  and  gravely  affectionate  manners. 
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VOLUME  VI. 


THE  LAKE-DWELLERS. 

BY  EUGENE    LAWRENCE. 

["ANY  years  ago  the  people  of  Europe  were  obliged  to 
build  their  houses  and  villages  in  the  middle  of  lakes 
and  ponds,  or  in  some  place  surrounded  by  water.  In 
this  way  they  protected  themselves  against  the  wild  beasts 
tlint  tilled  the  woods  around  them,  and  from  the  savage 
men  who  were  more  cruel  than  the  wild  beasts. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  England.  France,  and 
Germany  were  nearly  covered  with  forests,  through  which 
monstrous  animals  wandered.  Great  bears,  wolves,  and 
possibly  the  immense  mammoth,  drove  men  and  women 
before  them.  They  took  refuge  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  of 
water.  They  built  their  towns  on  piles  or  stakes  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

All  over  Europe  the  remains  of  these  singular  retreats 
are  found,  but  the  most  remarkable,  are  in  Switzerland. 
Here,  when  the  waters  of  the  lakes  are  low,  great  numbers 
of  these  villages  may  be  traced.  The  piles  on  which  they 
were  built  are  still  there;  sometimes  even  remains  of  the 
houses  are  found.  The  people  who  lived  in  them  were  of 
small  size,  apparently.  They  used  stone  axes  or  hatchets, 
and  fought  with  arrows  pointed  with  flint.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  they  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests. 

These  lacustrine  villages,  as  they  are  called,  can  not 
have  been  very  comfortable.  The  piles  or  stakes  on  which 
they  rested  were  cut  in  the  woods  near  by,  and  then  dragged 
to  the  water-side,  where  they  were  driven  into  the  deep  mud 
and  fastened  together.  A  floor  of  logs  was  laid  upon  them. 
It  seems  to  have  been  covered  over  with  brush- wood,  leaves, 
and  grass.  The  houses  were  built  above,  probably  wooden 
huts,  scarcely  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  rain. 

The  people  who  lived  in  them  knew  how  to  weave  a  coarse 
linen  or  woollen  cloth,  but  usually  must  have  been  clothed 
in  skins.  Rude  ornaments  of  different  kinds — rings,  chains 
of  copper  or  bronze,  weapons,  stone  knives,  beads,  hammers 
of  stone  an-  found.  Fire  was  evidently  used,  and  the 
bones  of  the  ox,  hog.  and  goat  are  proofs  that  the  lacustrine 
people  were  not  vegetarians.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
uncomfortable  were  their  dwellings.  The  floor  of  brush- 
wood must  always  have  been  damp  and  unhealthy;  the 
chill  winds  of  the  Swiss  and  German  lakes  pierced  through 
the  walls  of  the  huts;  sometimes  floods  overwhelmed  them  ; 
sometimes  a  stealthy  enemy  broke  into  their  defenses  and 
burned  the  whole  village  as  if  it  were  a  nest  of  venomous 
insects.  The  ashes  of  many  of  these  towns  are  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  showing-  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  They  were  usually  joined  to  the  shore  by  a  bridge 
of  stakes,  over  which  an  enemy  could  pass. 

Many  of  these  towns  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  ponds 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Here  they  are  called  "cran- 
noges."  They  seem  to  have  been  less  carefully  built  than 
those  of  Switzerland,  but  they  still  show  that  the  people 
who  planned  them  must  have  labored  hard  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  safe  home.  They  had  canoes  hollowed 
from  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  they  carried  their  piles  out 
into  the  lake.  They  cut  down  oak-trees  of  considerable 
size  with  their  hatchets  of  stone  or  bronze.  In  one  "  cran- 
noge"  recently  discovered  in  Scotland  more  than  three 
thousand  trees,  some  of  great  size,  had  been  cut  down  and 
used  in  building  one  of  these  villages  in  the  midst  of  a  lake. 

We  who  live  in  safe  and  pleasant  cities  or  country 
homes  can  scarcely  believe  that  people  could  exiM  in 
these  wild  retreats  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  Yet  it 
seems  that  they  were  inhabited  by  a  large  population  even 
in  Scotland.  Here  men.  women,  and  children  lived  and 
died,  sometimes  perhaps  as  happily  as  if  they  had  lived  in 
New  York  or  Boston.  They  caught  fish  from  their  house 
doors.  The  children  swam  in  the  waters.  They  some- 
times cultivated  grain  on  the  land,  and  sometimes  lived 
like  squirrels  on  the  nuts  of  the  forest. 

Men  have  not  even  yet  given  up  these  lake-dwellings. 


The  savages  in  South  America,  Africa,  New  Guinea,  and 
Boi-neo  still  build  them.  But  they  are  said  to  be  not  so 
skillful  as  were  the  builders  on  the  Swiss  lakes. 


"CHRISTMAS  CASTLE." 

BY    MATTHEW    WHITE.  .TUN. 

IT  was  on  the  19th  of  December  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock- 
by  started  on  the  trip  that  would  keep  them  away  from 
home  a  week  or  more.  Only  important  business  could 
have  induced  them  to  leave  the  children  alone  at  such  a 
season;  but  from  Ashton.  who  was  already  in  his  teens, 
down  to  Bess,  just  turned  eight,  not  one  of  the  four  uttered 
a  murmur,  although  it  was  well  understood  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey  would  swallow  up  the  sum  that  had 
been  set  aside  for  Christmas  gifts. 

"It'll  be  '  present'  enough  for  all  of  us,"  Helen  said, 
"  when  you  come  back  and  tell  us  that  we  needn't  re- 
member about  the  mortgage  any  more." 

"But  it  seems  too  bad,"  returned  her  mother,  "that 
we  should  have  to  leave  you  this  week  of  all  weeks  in  the 
year.  I  do  wish  some  of  our  relatives  lived  near  enough 
to  come  and  stay  with  you  till  we  get  back." 

Ashton,  coming  in  to  announce  that  the  sleigh  was 
ready,  overheard  the  last  sentence,  and  kept  thinking 
about  it  a  good  deal  during  his  solitary  drive  home  from 
the  station.  The  sleighing  was  splendid,  and  as  he 
swerved  to  one  side  to  allow  a  party  of  shouting  coasters 
to  go  scudding  by  him  down  the  hill,  an  idea  popped  into 
his  inventive  brain  which  caused  him  to  smile  to  himself. 

"  I'll  talk  it  over  with  Helen  right  off,"  he  resolved. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  "  put  up,"  he  hur- 
ried in  to  electrify  his  elder  sister  with  the  remark,  "  Hel- 
en, I'm  going  to  open  a  hotel." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Well,  almost  exactly  what  I  say.  Now  listen  a  min- 
ute. Every  year  people  come  to  the  country  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  al  ways  see  it  the  same ;  so  I  think  that  they'd 
like  to  have  the  chance  to  see  it  once  when  it's  different. 
I  don't  mean  to  have  regular  grown-up  boarders,  but  boys 
and  girls.  Poor  things !  they  can't  have  much  fun  winters 
in  the  city,  with  no  coasting,  and  but  precious  little  sleigh- 
ing. Now  this  house  is  a  queer-looking  old  place,  any- 
way, so  I  move  we  call  it  "Christmas  Castle, ''and  advertise 
it  under  that  name  as  a  holiday  resort  for  city  children, 
with  coasting,  fort-building,  and  skating  as  the  attractions, 
instead  of  swimming,  boating,  and  croquet.  Come,  now, 
Helen,  say  '  yes.'  I  must  be  oft'  by  the  ten  train  to  put  the 
notice  in  the  papers." 

Helen  was  so  used  to  being  guided  by  her  big  brother 
that  her  few  objections  were  soon  urged,  and  equally  soon 
overruled.  Some  little  time  was  spent  in  discussing  ways 
and  means,  and  then  Ashton  proceeded  to  prepare  his  ad- 
vertisement. When  completed  it  read : 

"Ho  for  Christinas  Castle !  Try  the  country  air  in  win- 
ter. Plenty  of  snow,  fine  coasting,  fort-building,  and  skat- 
ing! Just  the  place,  to  send  your  boy  for  a  week  at  five 
dollars.  Only  open  during  the  holidays.  Address  A.  F. 
Lockby,  Bannerburgh. " 

"  How'll  that  do  ?"  he  asked,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"Very  nicely,"  answered  Helen.  "  Now  as  you  go  to 
town  don't  forget  to  stop  at  the  store  and  order  some  syrup, 
flour,  and  things  sent  up.  I'll  give  you  a  list." 

That  night  Ashton  returned  home  in  a  thrilling  state 
of  expectation, for  he  had  arranged  to  have  his  announce- 
ment appear  for  two  days  in  three  of  the  city  papers. 

The  next  morning  he  and  Johnny  came  in  from  the 
barn  carrying  a  board  between  them,  on  which,  in  very 
crooked  green  letters,  appeared  the  words, 

"CHRISTMAS  CASTLE." 

This  was  hung  up  over  the  front  door,  and  at  that  dis- 
tance really  had  an  artistic  look. 
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The  proprietors  of  the  "  Castle"  had  nothing  to  do  now 
hut  wait  patiently.  They  did  so  for  two  or  three  days. 
Christinas  came  nearer  and  nearer,  when,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before,  the  sound  of  bells  came  over  the  snow, 
and  then  suddenly  ceased,  proclaiming  that  the  sleigh  to 
which  they  belonged  must  have  stopped  at  the  farm-house. 

Ashton  flung  open  the  door,  and  there  were  three  boys 
from  the  city  in  Farmer  Crane's  sleigh. 

"Yes,  this  is  it,"  the  biggest  one  was  saying,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  sign  over  the  door.  ''How  jolly!  And 
now,  what  do  we  owe  you,  Mi'.  Driver  ?"  he  added,  taking 
out  a  fat  pocket-book. 

The  other  two  meanwhile  were  pitching  satchels,  um- 
brellas, and  skate  bags  out  into  the  snow,  to  flounder  in 
after  them  in  rubber-booted  recklessness.  Johnny,  who 
had  rushed  upstairs  to  bring  down  the  blank-book  he  had 
provided  as  a  register,  now  appeared  with  it  under  his 
arm,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  strangers  recovered  from 
their  amazement  at  finding  the  "hotel-keeper"  not  much 
older  than  themselves,  they  were  invited  to  write  their 
names. 

Then  the  boy  of  the  fat  purse  picked  up  the  pen  and 
dashed  off,  "Earl  Clark,  Jun.,"  as  he  explained  rapidly: 
"  These  other  two  chaps  are  my  cousins  George  and  Ted 
Richings.  I  came  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  to  spend 
Christmas  with  them;  but  their  sisters  were  taken  down 
with  the  measles  yesterday.  Somebody  told  about  this 
castle  of  yours,  so  we  were  sent  up  here  to  have  our  fun. 
And  now  about  rooms  ?" 

The  new-comers  were  shown  to  the  apartments  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  passed 
merrily  away.  Helen  quite  forgot  her  responsibilities,  and 
was  only  awakened  to  a  recollection  of  them  just  before 
bed-time  by  a  sharp  "Hist!"  from  Mirah  in  the  doorway. 

She  went  out,  and  did  not  re-appear  until  after  Johnny, 
Bess,  and  the  three  boarders  had  gone  up  to  bed.  Ashton 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire  waiting  for  her,  and  he 
noticed  that  she  had  a  "queerish  look"  on  her  face. 

"Well,"  she  began,  dropping  into  a  chair,  "the  things 
from  the  store  haven't  come  ;  there's  no  syrup  for  the 
buckwheat  cakes,  not  a  bit  of  bread  in  the  house,  only 
half  a  tea-cupful  of  coffee,  and  what  we're  going  to  do 
for  breakfast  I  don't  know." 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Ashton;  then  added,  in  a  different 
tone,  as  he  pulled  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket:  "Oh,  Helen.  I  forgot  all  about  ordering  the  things. 
But  why  on  earth  didn't  you  speak  about  it  before  ?  I'll 
go  down  to  the  store  now,"  starting  toward  the  hall  for 
his  coat. 

"You  can't,"  cried  Helen.  "Walk  half  a  mile  and 
back  such  a  night  as  this  ?"  Then,  seeming  to  feel  certain 
that  a  practical  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
would  be  of  more  avail  than  mere  words,  she  threw  open 
the  front  door,  when  instantly  such  a  gust  of  wind  and 
whirling  snow  swept  into  the  hall  as  almost  took  the  two 
off  their  feet. 

Ashton  smiled  rather  bitterly,  for  was  it  not  his  own 
fault  that  the  provisionshad  become  reduced  to  their  present 
dimensions  ?  And  then  they  both  went  up  to  bed,  with 
never  a  thought  of  Santa  Claus  or  Christmas-eve. 

The  next  morning  Johnny  was  the  first  to  discover  some- 
thing that  caused  every  inmate  of  the  "Castle"  to  forget 
for  a  while  that  they  had  entered  upon  the  greatest  holiday 
of  the  year.  He  had  risen  long  before  it  was  light  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  conduct  the  "  boarders"  to  the  famous  coast- 
ing hill  before  breakfast,  but  in  about  two  minutes  after 
he  had  gone  down-stairs  he  came  tearing  back,  with  tin- 
panting  announcement:  "Oh,  Ashton,  I  can't  get  out! 
The  snow's  piled  'way  up  the  sides  of  the  house,  higher'n 
the  window-sills,  and  it's  snowing  yet." 

A  careful  inspection  of  all  means  of  exit  only  served 
to  confirm  Johnny's  statement.  And  now  the  boarders 
caine  scampering  down-stairs,  all  ready  for  their  breakfast. 


Helen  and  Bess  had  also  made  their  appearance,  and 
the  faint  light  that  began  to  struggle  in  through  the 
snow-banked  windows  of  the  sitting-room  revealed  a  vari- 
ety of  expressions  as  Ashton  mounted  a  chair  and  made 
the  following  proclamation : 

"Friends  and  fellow-dwellers  in  Christmas  Castle,  you 
know  that  most  of  the  castles  of  the  olden  time  had  to 
stand  sieges,  and  now  so  does  ours.  The  fires  have  gone 
out,  there's  not  a  match  in  the  house  to  light  them  with, 
and  we  can't  go  borrow  one  from  our  neighbors,  because 
we're  snowed  in.  But  we  needn't  quite  starve,  if  we  do 
have  to  give  up  our  hot  coffee  and  cakes,  for  there's  plenty 
of  apples  in  the  cellar,  and  some  dried  beef  in  the  pantry." 

The  three  boarders  bore  up  under  this  intelligence  re- 
markably well ;  indeed,  they  appeared  to  be  rather  rejoiced 
than  otherwise  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  "real  adven- 
ture" befall  them. 

"Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  pair  of  snow-shoes!"  exclaimed 
Earl,  as  they  arose  from  their  cold  but  merry  breakfast, 
"  I'd  soon  bring  back  some  matches,  and  then  we'd  be 
'  snug  as  bugs  in  a  rug.'  But  I  know  what  I  can  have;" 
and,  catching  up  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  Earl  began  hack- 
ing away  at  the  seat  with  his  knife. 

"I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  liberty,"  he  added,  after  a 
minute,  turning  to  the  Lockbys,  who  were  staring  at  him 
in  astonishment.  "I'm  going  to  try  and  make  a  pair  of 
snow-shoes. " 

However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  something  strong- 
er than  a  pocket-knife  would  be  required  to  sever  the  chair 
seat  from  the  legs,  if  it  was  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
snow  melted. 

' '  Have  you  got  an  axe  or  a  '  little  hatchet"  ?"  finally  cried 
.  Earl,  dropping  his  knife,  after  barely  escaping  cutting  off 
his  first  finger.      "Oh,  if  I  only  had  my  tennis  rackets!" 

"  Why,  could  you  walk  on  them  ?"  Ted  wanted  to  know. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  couldn't,"  replied  Earl.  "They 
look  ever  so  much  like  snow-shoes.  Are  you  sure  you 
haven't  any  in  the  house  ?" 

This  last  eager  query  was  addressed  to  Helen,  who  had 
just  come  in  from  the  kitchen. 

"  Why,  yes;  I  have  one  I  got  last  summer  when  I  was 
away  at  the  sea-shore,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

"  Pshaw !  it's  more  provoking  to  have  one  than  none." 

At  this  moment  Ashlon  returned  with  a  hatchet,  and 
with  a  few  vigorous  blows  the  chair  seat  was  freed  of 
back  and  legs,  ready  to  be  transformed  into  its  new  char- 
acter. Bess  then  appeared  with  the  racket,  which  Earl 
proceeded  to  bind  to  his  right  foot  by  means  of  a  stout 
cord  provided  by  Johnny.  Ashton  and  George  were  al- 
ready lashing  the  chair  bottom  to  his  left  shoe. 

Helen  meanwhile  had  brought  the  clothes-line,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  laughing  remonstrances,  she  fastened  around 
Earl's  waist. 

"  Now  if  we  see  you  begin  to  sink,"  she  said,  "  we  can 
pull  you  in." 

"  I  feel  like  a  duck  with  a  wooden  leg,"  remarked  the 
hero  of  the  occasion,  as  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  window- 
sill,  whence  the  start  was  to  be  made. 

"Now  you're  off!"  exclaimed  Ashton,  keeping  a  tight 
hold  on  the  "safety-rope." 

Earl  struck  out  bravely,  but,  alas !  the  corner  of  his  cane 
seat  tripped  him  up  at  the  second  step,  and  he  lauded  face 
downward  in  the  snow. 

"  Oh,  hurry !  quick !  drag  him  in !"  cried  Helen ;  and  the 
whole  party  at  once  laid  hold  of  the  clothes-line. 

"O-h-h!  oh!  don't  pull  the  breath  out  of  me!"  panted 
Earl,  as  he  came  spluttering  in  at  the  window.  Then  he 
joined  the  rest  in  their  laugh,  and  confessed  that  home- 
made snow-shoes,  with  a  Southerner  to  wear  them,  were 
not  a  success.  "But  doesn't  anybody  ever  drive  past 
here  ?"  he  added. 

"There's  some  one  coming  now,"  screamed  Johnny. 
"  I  believe  it's  old  Santa  Claus  himself." 
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'O-H-H!  OH!  DON'T  PULL  THE  BREATH  OUT  OF  ME  :'  PANTED  EARL." 


The  driver  of  tlie  approaching  sleigh  was  certainly  very 
like  the  guardian  saint  of  the  season,  with  his  long  gray 
beard,  fur  cap  and  coat,  and  the  great  heap  of  bundles  that 
almost  covered  up  the  small  boy  by  his  side. 

"Yes,  it  must  be,"  went  on  Johnny,  his  eyes  growing- 
rounder  and  rounder.  "What  shall  we —  But  at  that 
instant  there  came  a  joyful  shout  from  Ted  Eichiugs. 

"It's  Uncle  Fritz!  it's  Uncle  Fritz!''  he  cried,  clapping 
his  hands  in  great  excitement. 

George  was  almost  equally  enthusiastic,  and  what  with 
trying  to  understand  how  their  uncle  came  to  be  there, 
when  they  had  imagined  him  in  Germany,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  their  predicament,  all  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  two  nephews  made  such  a  Babel  of  it  that  the 
mystery  bade  fair  to  become  more  mysterious  still. 

But  at  the  first  pause  Ashton  broke  in  with:  "If  you 
please,  sir,  have  you  got  a  match  '.  "We're  snowed — 

However,  he  did  not  wait  to  finish  his  sentence,  for  the 
Christmas  stranger  had  handed  him  over  half  a  dozen,  with 
which  welcome  holiday  gifts  he  hurried  off  to  Mirah  in  the 
kitchen.  Johnny  then  helped  him  start  the  sitting-mom 
fire,  and  by  that  time  Uncle  Fritz  had  found  opportunity 
to  announce  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  Europe 
expressly  to  give  a  Christmas  surprise  to  his  favorite  ne- 
phews, and  on  being  told  in  town  that  they  had  gone  to 
Christmas  Castle,  had  declared  that  that  was  just  the  place 
for  such  an  "  old  young  boy''  as  himself. 

"So  here  I  am,"  he  concluded,  adding,  with  a  twinkle 
of  his  merry  eyes,  "  and  if  it  won't  be  too  much  trouble, 
will  you  boys  and  girls  just  take  these  bundles  as  I  pass 
them  in?'' 

When  he  had  handed  them  all  out  but  one,  Uncle  Fritz 
presented  that  to  the  small  boy.  and  bidding  him  drive 
home  stepped  in  through  the  window  himself. 

His  presence  in  the  "  Castle"  appeared  to  act  like  magic. 


The  fires  crackled  and  burned  their  brightest,  then  the 
sun  burst  from  behind  the  clouds  and  set  to  work  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  "siege,"'  the  odor  of  coffee  began  to'float  in 
from  the  kitchen,  and,  best  of  all,  Mirah  found  some  syrup 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  highest  shelf  in  the  pantry.  And 
while  the  cakes  were  baking,  Uncle  Fritz  distributed  his 
packages  right  and  left. 

"Plenty  for  all,  plenty  for  all,"  he  cried,  as  he  tossed 
the  bundles  about.  "You  see,  I  knew  I  was  coming  ta 
Christmas  Castle,  where  there  was  sure  to  be  lots  of  young 
folks.  But  oh,  by  all  my  reindeers,  I  haven't  made  my 
compliments  to  the  landlord  yet.'' 

"Why,  yes,  you  have!"  exclaimed  George  and  Ted  in 
chorus,  and  then,  when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  made 
plain  to  him,  how  Uncle  Fritz  did  laugh  and  rub  his  hands 
together,  to  be  sure ! 

And  now  the  second  Christmas  breakfast  was  brought 
in  (and  this  time  a  royal  hot  one),  and  after  that  had  been 
disposed  of  it  was  possible  to  force  a  way  through  the  drifts 
to  the  barn,  and,  before  night,  coasting,  fort-building,  skat- 
ing, and  a  straw-ride  all  had  their  turns. 

And  Uncle  Fritz  kept  growing  jollier  and  jollier,  un- 
til everybody  felt  that  he  must  laugh  if  he  so  much  as 
looked  at  him. 

So  the  Christmas  that  had  dawned  so  dismally  was  trans- 
formed into  the  merriest  of  many,  and  that  night  Johnny 
enthusiastically  tacked  up  over  Uncle  Fritz's  door  the. 
words  "Christmas  King." 

He  went  away  the  next  morning,  taking  the  three  city 
boys  with  him,  and  the  Lockbys  never  saw  any  of  the 
four  again.  The  bill  for  the  whole  party  came  to  five 
dollars,  and  as  the  mortgage  affair  had  been  satisfactori- 
ly arranged,  Ashton  was  told  he  might  keep  the  gold  eagle 
Uncle  Fritz  gave  him  as  a  souvenir  of  his  first  and  last 
attempt  at  managing  a  "  Christmas  Castle." 
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WHAT  should  wedo,  dear  children, if  the  kind 
mothers  did  not  come  to  our  aid  so  prompt- 
ly and  charmingly?    I  am  sure  you  all  join  in 
thanks  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  which  now 
appears. 

NACOGDOCHES,  TKXAS. 

My  little  girl  besieges  me  to  tell  the  other  little 
girls  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  how  to  make 
a  few  presents  acceptable  to  either  a  dear  old 
grandmother,  mamma,  or  the  much-loved  aunt- 
ies. It  is  far  easier  to  please  those  blessed  three 
than  other  folks;  isn't  it,  dear  Lady  Postmistress? 
So  be  very  sure,  girlies,  that  even  a  small  bit  of 
your  own  handiwork  is  much  mure  to  the  ones 
who  love  you  than  anything  your  store  of  pocket- 
money  could  buy,  for  will  not  each  little  stitch 
and  bow.  or  eveii  rirst  attempt  at  embroidery  and 
hand-painted  decoration,  In-token  to  the  recipi- 
ent the  loving  efforts  of  the  dear  little  woman 
who  sought  thus  to  please? 

Then  let  us  "to  work."  What  shall  it  be  that 
is  useful,  pretty,  and  acceptable?  Well,  girls, 
try  first  a  ready-threaded  needle-case.  Take  half 
a  yard  of  ribbon,  any  pretty  color,  about  two 
inehes  wide,  or  wider  if  preferred— a  strip  of  silk 
with  the  edges  neatly  turned  in  will  do  if  already 
on  hand,  for  it  is  an  art  of  itself,  girlies,  to  use 
what  is  nearest ;  line  the  Mlk  with  a  strip, doubled 
but  slightly  narrower,  of  white  or  light -colored 
merino  or  flannel;  after  basting  the  edges  to- 
gether smoothly,  brier  or  feather  stitch  all  around 
on  the  flannel  side,  taking  care  the  stitches  shall 
not  be  too  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  ribbon. 
Wake  one  end  of  the  ribbon  pointed.  All  done, 
BO.  far?  Well,  you  may  now  decorate  the  out- 
side— which  of  course  is  your  ribbon  or  silk — 
with  the  initials  or  monogram  of  the  happy  one 
who  is  to  own  it,  or  you  may  add  a  row  of  the 
featherstitches  in  shaded  green  embroidery  silk, 
and  put  little  dots  of  scarlet  or  pink  silk  on  every 
other  one  of  the  given-shaded  vine  of  stitches  just 
made.  But  wait,  girls  ;  forgive  me:  I  really  think 
if  I  were  doing  this.  I  would  decorate  my  ribbon 
first  of  all.  When  completed — merino  lining,  etc., 
—to  this  point,  the  ends  neatly  finished  off.  out- 
pointed and  the  other  squarv,  stitch  on  the  [mint- 
ed end  a  narrow  ribbon  about  ten  inches  long,  to 
tie  the  needle-case  when  rolled  up.  Next  beg  or 
buy  all  sorts  of  the  sizes  of  needles  most  in  use. 
say  from  rive  to  ten.  and  proceed  to  thread  them  ; 
double  each  thread,  and  tie  a  knot  at  the  ends, 
taking  care  to  have  the  needleful,  when  complete. 
a  little  shorter  than  your  needle-case.  About 
eight,  or  nine  needles  to  one  case,  and  all  the 
colors  of  thread  or  silk  you  can  think  of  most 
likely  to  be  needed  in  a  hurry,  to  sew  a  missing 
button  on  gloves  or  dress,  or  mend  a  suddenly 
discovered  rent  just  as  one  is  about  to  leave  the 
house  or  start  off  on  a  journey,  when,  by-the- 
way,  this  little  case  is  very  useful.  Proceed  to 
run  in  and  out  the  threaded  needles  in  the  flan- 
nel lining,  in  long  parallel  lines,  regular  and  close 
together.  Stitches  not  too  short  this  time,  girls. 
All  is  done,  and  a^  we  inspect  the  shining  rows 
of  needles,  with  their  lines.  "  like  black  spirit  sand 
white,  brown  spirits  and  cray,"  for  ready  use,  in 
waiting,  the  pretty  scarlet,  blue,  or  bronze  outer 
cover  shining  with  its  silken  vine,  or  daintily 
hand-painted  by  the  little  maker's  elder  sister, 
who,  indeed,  would  not  wish  to  be  the  owner  of 
so  lovely  and  useful  a  gift? 

I  find  I  have  taken  so  much  space  already  I 
can  only  add  suggestions  of  crocheted  fishing- 
cord  bags  for  school-books  or  skates,  and  small- 
er-sized ones,  satin -lined,  for  mamma's  work 
when  she  goes  to  a  favorite  neighbor's  for  au 
afternoon.  Bedroom  slippers  of  zephyr,  crochet- 
ed, with  the  cork  soles,  are  inexpensive,  easy  to 
make,  and  combine  use  with  dainty  looks.  Last- 
ly, the  many  articles  for  ornamental  use  that 
come  now  ready  stamped  on  linen,  to  be  etched 
with  the  needle  in  fast-colored  threads,  are  so 
quickly  done,  and  highly  prized  when  received, 
that  I  hope  many  a  little  lady  will  surprise  h'-r 
mamma  with  a  set  of  napkins  for  dessert  or 
mats  for  the  bureau  (so  easily  laundried,  too),  all 
neatly  done  in  outline  stitch,  with  the  favorite 
Kate  Greeuaway  designs,  or  even  an  initial  in 
one  corner.  With  the  hope  that  my  borrowed 
ideas  are  not  "  too  late"  to  be  of  service,  and  the 
wish  that  all  the  girlies  of  HARPER'S  happy  fam- 
ily of  young  people  may  be  suceessful  in  their 
handiwork  for  Christmas,  lam  theirloving  friend, 
as  well  as  yours,  dear  Postmistress, 

BELLE'S  MAMMA. 

I  wish  that  all  the  girls  who  avail  themselves 
of  these  and  other  useful  hints  iu  the  Post-office 
Box  would  send  me  their  names. 


the  slip  in  a  bed  of  sand,  mixed  with  a  very  little 
good  soil,  in  a  warm,  sunny  place,  cover  it  with 
about  two  inches  of  the  same  soil,  and  keep  it 
damp.  In  about  two  months  tin-  slip  will  have 
small  roots,  and  a  few  leaves  will  appear  above 
the  ground.  Some  people  lay  the  slips  beside  a 
running  stream,  and  cover  them  with  about  two 
inches  of  suit.  They  should  always  be  placed  in 
the  ground  in  a  slanting  position. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains.  On  the  west  these  mountains  are 
islands  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  formerly 
covered  the  entire  valley  and  adjoining  ones.  It 
was  then  called  Luke  Bonne ville  The  water- 
line  can  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Immense  numbers  of 
shells  are  found  high  up  the  mountains.  In  the 
summer-time  thousands  of  people  visit  the  lake 
to  bathe  in  its  saline  water,  and  many  invalids  go 
there  in  search  of  health. 

I  attend  Il.immond  Hull,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  this  city.  About  two  hundred 


PLE.  ana  i  UIIHK  trie  t  tins t mas  presents  suggest- 
ed in  No  260  are  very  nice  and  very  easy  to  make. 

Mrs  Li  1  lie's  stories  are  great  favorites  with  my 
sisters  and  myself.  We  are  hoping  another  o"i 
her  stories  will  soon  be  published.  We  like  "  Wa- 
kulla"  very  much  too.  E.  L.  W. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

We  have  taken  your  paper  ever  since  the  first 
number,  and  watch  every  week  for  it,  and  the 
moment  we  get  hold  of  it  we  look  at  the  Post- 
oftVe  Box  first.  Please  print  this  letter  to  sur- 
prise our  papa  and  mamma.  We  are  each  thir- 
teen years  old.  and  we  have  two  brothers  and  a 
sister.  For  pets,  we  have  a  canary  and  a  brown 
and  white  pony.  Your  loviug  friends, 

A.  V.  and  M.  G. 


DKNVKB,  COLORADO. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  but  I  have 
always  thought  I  would  like  to.  so  here  goes.  I 
came  here  only  about  a  month  ago,  but  I  like  the 
country  very  much.  I  have  several  pets  ;  one  of 
them  is  a  pony  named  Fay  ;  she  is  about  three 
years  old,  and  is  very  gentle.  I  have  also  a  few 
Wyandotte  chickens ;  my  rooster  is  named  Mark 
Antony,  and  one  of  the  hens  is  named  Cleopatra. 
Don't  you  think  they  must  be  aristocratic?  I 
live  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Next  sum- 
mer I  am  goitit:  to  live  on  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Roeky  Mountains  for  about  six  months,  Won1! 
that  lie  grand  y  We  have  three  little  calves ;  they 
are  n:imed  George  Washington.  John  Adams, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  son  of  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  am  boarding  sent  a  pair  of 
young  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  to  the  Colorado 
Mining  and  Industrial  Exposition,  and  took  the 
prize.  The  rooster  is  named  Jupiter,  and  the  hen 
Jurio.  F.  N.  B. 

WEST  POINT,  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for  almost  two 
years,  and  have  written  to  you  several  times,  hut 
my  letters  were  nut  published.  I  stay  in  my  fa- 
ther's store  on  Saturdays.  I  have  no  mother,  but 
have  a  sister  who  has  been  keeping  house  since 
>h>-  was  ten  years  old.  I  have  two  brothers  ;nid 
three  sifters  My  brothers'  names  are  Bennie 
and  Maurice;  my  sisters'  are  Paulina,  Miriam, 
and  Bertha.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  Jewish 
correspondents,  but  I  am  one.  My  sister  Paulina 
made  three  h.-autifnl  quilts;  they  are  star,  an- 
chor, and  block.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  full 
description  of  her.  so  if  you  ever  uier'i  her  you 
will  know  her.  She  has  black  hair,  brown  eyes, 
and  dark  complexion  ;  she  is  very  fleshy,  weigh- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  She 
weighs  just  seventy-seven  pounds  more  than  my- 
self. TIIERESIA  K. 

A  good  many  Jewish  girls  and  boys  are  among 
my  young  friends.  They  have  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  that  grand  old  man  whose  hundredth 
birthday  has  been  honored  around  the  world, 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 


a  little  rough  car,  eight  hundred  feet.  We  felt  as 
though  we  were  going  clear  through  the  world. 
We  visited  Denver.  Georgetown,  and  other  places. 
My  one  pet  is  a  cute  little  dog  named  Gip  ;  he  is 
so  smart  he  almost  talks.  We  delight  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  read  all  the  letters  in 
the  Post-office  Box.  BLANCUK  H. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  over 
a  month,  and  I  like  it  ever  so  much.  I  like  to 
rend  the  letters  of  other  little  friends,  and  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about  the 
Smoky  City.  There  are  a  great  many  rolling- 
mills  and  glass-houses  here;  it  would  take  about 
a  month  to  visit  them  all.  They  are  bringing 
natural  gas  in,  which  is  doing  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  smoke.  I  would  like  to  have  some  little 
Western  friend  write  to  me  and  let  me  know 
something  about  the  Western  country,  and  I  will 
answer  it  and  tell  him  about  Pittsburgh.  I  would 
like  to  tell  yon  more,  but  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is 
getting  too  long;  so  good-by.  1  am  fourteen 
years  old.  CHARLIE  S.  M.  WILKINSON, 

Thirty-third  Street  and  Liberty  Avenue. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —T  think  a  great  many  little 
girls  would  like  to  make  dolls'  houses,  and  so  1 
st-iid  some  directions.  First  a  large  pasteboard 


jut*  J;CL-  ouujc  i.<&i.ua  i»i    pii.  i  in  rrn  tiiiu    nuiive    luiiii- 

ture  out  of  them.  You  can  hang  little  pictures 
upon  the  walls.  Your  house  will  look  very  nice 
when  it  is  finished.  AMANDA  S.  (10  years  old). 


SALT  LAKE  CITV,  UTAH. 

In  No.  360  May  E.  O.  asked  how  to  raise  roses 
from  slips.    My  method  is  the  following  :   I  lay 


DKS  MOINES,  IOWA. 

I  am  seven  years  old,  and  will  tell  you  of  a  de- 
lightful trip  in  <  'olorado  with  my  parents.  I  think 
Manitou  the  nicest  place  for  children  ;  it  is  such 
an  odd  little  town,  in  among  the  mountains,  with 
houses  perched  upon  the  steep  sides,  and  a  little 
stream  winding  down  and  en  ssed  by  a  pretty 
little  rustic  bridge.  There  are  H  number  of  min- 
eral springs.  We  drove  up  between  two  mount- 
ains, through  what  is  called  Williams  Cafion. 
The  rocks  were  so  near  yon  could  almost  touch 
them  from  the  carriage.  We,  walked  up  a  nar- 
row path  alnioM  to  tin-  top  uf  the  mountain,  and 
went  into  a  large  cave— room  after  room  in  the 
rock.  All  earri.-d  candles,  while  the  guide  told 
about  its  beinir  discovered  by  some  boys  who 
crept  into  a  bole  to  see  where  it  led  to,  and  found 
thi<  now  famous  cave.  We  also  drove  to  Chey- 
enne Falls,  a  wild,  grand  place,  eleven  miles  fn  iiii 
Mnnitou.  The  stream  makes  seven  separate 
falls.  We  at »' our  lunch  at  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain. Some  of  the  gentlemen  climbed  to  the  top 
and  waved  their  hats  to  us  :  they  looked  like  lit- 
tle boys  up  there.  At  Leadville  we  went  down 
a  silver  mine  ;  we  went  down  an  incline  track,  on 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTHIIiUTOUS. 

No    ]. 

DIAMONDS. 

1. — 1.  A  letter.  *3.  Boy's  name.  3.  Cries  aloud. 
4.  Nevertheless  5.  The  cry  of  an  animal.  G.  To 
perch.  7.  A  letter.  JAMES  CONNOR, 

2.— I.  A  letter.  '2.  A  pronoun.  3.  To  revolt.  4, 
A  color.  5.  A  letter.  II.  A.  H.  and  C.  L.  B. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  small  animal.  3.  Caverns. 
4  Gorges.  5.  Doctrine.  6.  To  place.  7.  A  letter. 

4.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  cleave.  3.  A  lake  in  the 
United  States.  4.  A  part  of  the  body.  5.  A  let- 
ter. K.  M.  JAILED. 


No.  2. 

TWO  SQUARES. 

1. — 1.  A  row.    2.  Not  occupied.    3.  A  name.    4. 
Genuine. 

2.— I.  Proud.    2.  A  space.    3.  The  rainbow.    4, 
A  home.  JAMES  CONNOR 

No.  3. 

TWO   RIDDLKS. 

1. —        Read  me  forward, 
Read  me  backward, 

I  am  the  same. 
My  whole  is  a  familiar 
And  favorite  proper  name. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTKR. 
2. — We  travel  much,  yet  prisoners  are, 

And  close  confined  to  boot. 
We  with  the  swiftest  horse  keep  pace, 
Yet  always  go  on  foot.         CHALMERS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZM5S  IN  No.  263 
No.  1.— Postmarks.    Squirrel.    Ice.    Carpet. 

No.  2.—  G  B 

E  F  F  E  N  D   I 

0  O 
G  L  A  R  I  N  G 
R  K 
ALGEBRA 
P                          P 
H  A  G  G  I   S  H 

1  I 
C  A  M  B  R  I   C 
A                          A 
LACTEAL 

No.  3.— Apple.    Orange.    Pear.    Plum.    Fig. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Brother  and  Sister,  Steele  Penn,  Johnny 
Mac,  Ernest  G,  Ilarlow,  Horace  F  Liint,  Walter 
W.  Waters.  Sophia  M.  B..  Robin  Dyke,  II.  B.  Sheri- 
dan, James  Connor,  Clarence  J.  Simpson,  Ignacio 
Vado,  Charlie  Davis,  Margaret  Payn.  Lulu  Wright, 
Bennie  Vance,  Jenny  Rogers,  Amy  Ainslie,  Agues 
Lawrence,  Rita  Dow,  and  Elsie  Campbell. 


[For  EXCIIAN' ;  hX  -»  *d  and  M  pages  of  cover.'} 


5  « JHeRiJE^^  *w* »!:   <^ 

"&*&^*$&  $\£  ^^-"^^IpfCTfYtMl^'IfD^ 

va^^j^»r-«'-|^^«%c^  .(^  f'-'^W-i/^  'M'W  tv-l-;\l4H  Iwr^^lt^W-4  Kt 

oPW:^  ^mi^^^pn1 


1.  Ring   n  -    gain    the  Christmas  bell?. 


Bid  them  break  like  o  -  ceau  swells,      Till    the    tide    of       ju  -  bi  -  lee  Rolls   a  -  long    o'er 

2.  See     the   host    of      an  -  gels  bright,      Fill-  ing     all     the  sky  with  light,    "Peace  on  earth,  good-will    to    men  1"  Hark  1  the    eong  they 

3.  Earth  is      for  -  row-  ful     and    sad,  Je  -  s>us  comes  to  make  it     glad !       Tell     it       nn  -  til       ev  -  ery-\vuere  Thrill  the     tid  -  ings 

4.  Son     of     Ma  -  ry,   Lord    of      all.  Low  -  ly      ly  -    ing    in      the    stall,         Gift    and    trib  -  ute  would  we  bring,       Take  our  hearts,  O 


Refrain. 


land  and  sea. 
chant  a  -  gain, 
in  the  air, 
Sav  -  iour  King, 


rolls      a  -  long, 

chant     a  -  gain, 

in        the    air. 

Sav  -  iour  King, 


rolls      a  -  long,  Rolls  a  -  long  o'er  land    and    sea,  rolls  a  -  long.   \ 
chant    a-  g.nin,  Hark  !  the  song  they  chant  a  -  gain,  chant  a  -  gain.    (    „,  , 

in       the  air,    Thrill  the  tid  -  iutrs    in      the    a_ir,     in    the   air.      f   Wo  "   r^ '  &°  '  T?  • 

Sav  -  iour  King,  Take  our  hearts,  O    Sav  -  iour  King,  Sav-iour  King.  ) 

m  :    •£    a>         -  -*-  •    '*-   •("•  ^_l_--ff_-e f   -*-        to „ ••-_  _•_*-*-_£-_     -f?-      -f>-      _,jCj_ 

I S_ 

---^*&3E*=s=^ 


3=r=  =+=«^=        =fe^ 

EBL— 2=fcfctEi2=;  — fty-ftrg=inS*|=g:ES_a!^ 


In      the    high-est      glo    -     ry ! 


= pg^i — a; — «i        ir-= 


crp     *     rn=^=x  rarity  ^at g 

:=l=i==^  EFP^E^fEtEEE 


Swell    the  cho  -  rns,  tell      the  eto  -  ry  1    Sing    ye     glo  -  ry,      glo 


the    eto  -  ry  1     Glo  -   ry,    glo  -  ry,     glo    -    ry  ! 


$    •*"    -W^L     *-^~-        ^      ^DS?^        S      vX*  *\^ 
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v^/^c- 

vVSr         >*j 


MAKING   WATER-MELONS    OUT    OF    SEASON. 


CLEVER  PACK-MULES. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  often  heard  the  phrase  "stubborn  as  a 
mule."     Jly  own  opinion  is  that  mules  are  taught  to  be  stub- 
born by  their  stupid  drivers,  who  are  sometimes  very  cruel  to 
the  poor  overworked  animals. 

Mules  often  show  a  good  deal  of  wisdom.     For  instance,  a 
traveller  in  Jamaica  relates  this  instance  of  cleverness  in  get- 
ting rid  of  too  heavy  a  load  on  the  part  of  the  pack-mules 
which  carry  coffee  from  the  plan- 
tations to  market : 

They  have  to  pass  through  some 
very  narrow  paths  bordered  on 
one  side  by  sharp  rocks.  The 
mules  have  found  out  that  by  rub- 
bing the  bag  against  the  sharp 
rocks  they  can  tear  a  hole,  out  of 
which  the  coffee-berries  run,  so 
that  the  weight  is  soon  lessened. 
Some  shrewd  old  fellows  have  ob- 
served that  making  a  hole  on  one 
side  only  destroys  the  balance  of 
the  burden,  and  so  they  rub  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other,  the 
berries  spilling  out  equally. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  mules  walking 
in  single  file,  with  a  negro  boy 
riding  on  the  leader  in  front, 
have  been  seen  to  reach  town 
from  the  plantation  without  a  ber- 
ry left  in  the  bags  on  their  backs. 

This  is  certainly  very  provok- 
ing, but  it  is  very  clever,  too,  and 
looks  a  great  deal  like  reason  on 
the  part  of  the  beasts. 


A    BASKET 
Hiee!  'f  dat  bain'  a  daisy  poke  ! 


POKE. 

Whar  you  git  dat.  Missus?" 


LOOK  SHARP. 

CUT  out  of  black  paper  two 
small  bits  in  some  curious 
shape,  say, 

*  • 

Close  one  eye  tight,  and  with  the 
other  look  steadily  at  a  sheet  of 
•white  paper  on  which  these  have 
been  pasted,  holding  it  meanwhile 
about  a  foot  from  your  face.  The 
round  black  spot  will  be  quite 
visible  as  well  as  the  cross.  But 
move  the  paper  slowly  toward 
your  eye,  which  you  must  keep 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  cross,  and 
at  a  certain  point  the  round  spot 
will  disappear.  Then  as  the  pa- 
per is  brought  nearer  it  will  come 
into  view  again. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE    IN    DREAM-LAND.— '•  COMING    EVENTS    CAST    THEIR    SHADOWS    BEFORE." 
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WHAT  A  CHRISTMAS-BOX  BROUGHT. 

BY  X.  I.  X. 


T'W(  )  figures—  a  boy  and  a  girl  —  stood  looking  wist- 
fully into  a  shop  window.  It  was  a  stormy  day, 
and  they  were  lightly  clothed  —  the  boy  without  ail 
overcoat,  the  girl  boiinetless,  with  only  a  thin  shawl 
pinned  around  her  shoulders.  They  seemed,  however, 
so  absorbed  bv  the  contents  of  the  window  as  to  be 


•SHE    LIFTED    HER    IN    HER  ARMS.' 
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quite  unconscious  of  the  weather,  and  were  talking  ea- 
gerly. 

There  was,  indeed,  everything  there  to  delight  a  child's 
fancy,  and  make  it  seem  unlikely  that  Santa  Claus's  pal- 
ace could  contain  anything  more  wonderful — great  woolly 
dogs,  horses,  and  tin  express  wagons,  dolls  dressed  like 
babies,  which  not  only  opened  and  shut  their  eyes,  but,  if 
you  held  them  in  the  right  position,  said  Papa  and  Mam- 
ma; on  one  side  a  great  kitchen,  with  a  doll  cook  at  the 
table  making  bread;  on  the  other,  a  grocery  store  full  of 
customers,  and  a  grocer  just  about  to  sell  a  Christmas 
turkey. 

But  the  gaze  of  these  little  ones  travelled  past  them  all. 
and  lighted  on — what  do  you  think  ? — a  great  heavy  black 
shawl,  which  you  might  have  supposed  had  been  put  there 
as  a  background  for  all  the  rest,  if  it  had  not  had  a  price- 
mark,  twelve  shillings. 

"It's  no  use  trying,  Polly,"  said  the  boy;  "we  never 
could  make  as  much  money  as  that  by  Christmas." 

"  There  are  three  whole  weeks."  said  the  girl ;  ''that 
will  make  just  half  a  dollar  a  week,  twenty-five  cents 
apiece.  Oh,  Jack,  don't  give  it  up!  Just  think  how  sur- 
prised and  pleased  mother  will  be!" 

"I  know  it,"  said  Jack,  "and  that's  just  the  reason  I 
don't  want  to  get  my  hopes  raised  for  nothing." 

"  But,"  said  Polly,  eagerly,  "  it  is  Christmas-time  now, 
and  there  will  be  lots  of  people  out  to  buy,  and  everybody 
feels  kind  and  good-natured.  Oh  dear!  I  think  you  might 
try,  Jack." 

"I  don't  see  that  Christmas  makes  people  much  kinder 
to  poor  folks,"  said  Jack,  rather  bitterly;  "it's  just  the 
same  with  us  all  the  time,  and  I  am  sure  nobody  wants  to 
buy  black  pins  for  Christmas  presents.  All  the  same,  I 
want  that  shawl  for  mother  just  as  much  as  you  do.  Pol- 
ly, but  I  like  to  see  my  way  clear.  If  I  had  a  shovel 
now,  I  could  clear  away  snow." 

"The  very  thing!"  cried  Polly.  "And  here  we  have 
a  snow-storm  right  away,  to  begin  with.  Why,  Jack,  how 
did  it  happen  we  never  thought  about  it  before?" 

Jack  laughed.  "For  the  very  reason  we  can't  think 
of  it  now.  I  haven't  any  shovel,  and  it  would  cost  half 
as  much  ;ts  the  shawl  is  worth  to  get  one." 

"But,"  pursued  Polly,  nothing  daunted,  "  couldn't  you 
borrow  one  at  some  of  these  great  houses,  and  do  the  work 
for  half  price  '>.  I  know  you  could.  Oh,  Jack,  I'm  sure 
we'll  get  the  shawl." 

"That's  an  idea,"  said  the  more  deliberate  Jack.  "I 
never  once  thought  of  it.  Suppose,  Polly,  you  lend  me 
your  broom;  it  will  look  as  though  I  had  something;  and 
you  take  my  pins,  and  sell  as  many  as  you  can." 

The  arrangement  was  soon  made.  Polly  was  duly  in- 
structed as  to  the  price  of  the  pins,  and  having  appointed 
the  shop  window  for  a  place  of  meeting,  the  two  children 
separated,  Polly  in  the  direction  of  a  thoroughfare,  Jack 
to  begin  his  labors  in  a  side  street. 

Somewhat  shamefaced  he  felt  as,  selecting  the  least  im- 
posing house,  he  ascended  the  door-step  and  rang  the  bell. 
An  untidy-looking  Irish  girl  opened  the  door. 

"And  have  you  brought  me  all  the  way  upstairs  to 
ask  that,  and  the  snow  falling  fast  yit  ?"  she  answered. 
indignantly.  "  It's  the  likes  of  yerself  that  had  better  be 
goiii'  to  the  basement- way ;''  and  slam  went  the  door  into 
poor  Jack's  face. 

This  was  sad  discouragement.  It  took  Jack  several 
minutes  to  recover,  and  at  first  he  felt  very  much  inclined 
to  give  it  all  up;  but  the  thought  of  Polly's  disappoint- 
ment and  his  mother's  pale,  tired  face  decided  him. 

"They  can't  do  more  than  take  my  head  oft'."  he  said 
to  himself.  "Mother  does  want  a  warm  shawl  so  had. 
She  never  does  anything  but  sew,  sew  at  that  machine  all 
day  long.  She  said  it  used  to  be  such  a  comfort  to  her 
to  go  to  church.  If  I  only  didn't  have  to  ask  them  for  the 
shovel,  I  wouldn't  care  a  bit  what  they  said  to  me.  I 


guess  I'll  go  in  here;"  and  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  large 
brick  house. 

A  tiny  fair-haired  girl  was  on  the  sidewalk  playing 
with  her  nurse  and  a  little  shaggy  dog.  The  nurse  would 
throw  a  snow-ball,  and  the  child  and  dog  ran  after  it, 
shouting  and  barking  with  glee. 

Jack  watched  the  sport  for  a  moment,  and  then  profit- 
ing by  his  former  rebuff,  stepped  down  into  the  area;  the 
dog  followed,  and  began  to  smell  suspiciously  at  his 
heels. 

"Come  here,  Flossy,"  cried  the  child,  imperatively; 
"  what  a  bad  doggy  you  are!  The  poor  boy  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  wrong." 

"  Perhaps  Flossy  is  a  better  judge  than  you,  Miss  May," 
said  the  maid.  "What  do  you  want?''  she  continued, 
turning  to  Jack. 

Jack  stammered  out  his  request. 

"Humph!  and  how  do  we  know  but  that  when  you've 
finished  the  snow,  you'll  run  off  with  the  shovel.  A  coal 
boy  served  me  that  trick  not  long  ago." 

Jack  colored  and  began  to  protest. 

"How  can  you  be  so  cross,  Maggie?"  said  little  May. 
"Don't  you  see  the  poor  little  boy  is  cold,  and  perhaps 
hungry  too."  And  she  went  toward  Jack. 

"You  always  did  have  a  fancy  for  beggars,"  replied 
her  nurse.  "What  do  you  suppose  your  mamma  would 
say  ?  Come,  it's  time  to  go  into  the  house." 

May  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  Jack,  who  had 
turned  hastily  away,  and  was  walking  very  fast  down  the 
street.  Then  she  broke  away  suddenly  from  her  nurse's 
detaining  hand  and  darted  after  him. 

"I  don't  believe  you'd  steal  at  all,"  she  said,  breath- 
lessly, as  she  overtook  him;  "you  look  like  a  good  boy, 
and  I  like  you.  I  am  sorry  Maggie  scolded;  but  never 
mind,  she  don't  mean  half  she  says.  I'll  have  to  go  back 
now,  for  she's  calling;  but  if  you'll  come  some  day  when 
mamma  is  home,  she'll  give  you  work.  And  here"- 
putting  her  hand  into  her  coat  pocket  and  bringing  out 
a  silver  piece;  "  papa  gave  it  to  me  last  night,  and  I  want 
you  to  take  it  and  buy  yourself  a  shovel." 

Such  a  vision  of  childish  loveliness — the  little  face  flush- 
ed, the  big  brown  eyes  beaming  with  sympathy,  looking 
out  from  a  frame-work  of  golden  curls!  Jack  was  dazed 
for  a  moment,  and  took  mechanically  the  twenty-five 
cents  she  held  out  to  him. 

"  I  don't  like  to  take  your  money,'"  hesaidat  last;  "you 
will  want  to  use  it  yourself. " 

.May  shook  her  curly  head.  "No,  I  won't:  papa  will 
give  me  more  to-night,  and — 

Here  the  calls,  "Miss  May!  Miss  May!"  grew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  before  the  sentence  was  finished  the  nurse 
had  reached  them,  seized  the  little  girl  angrily  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  away. 

Jack  watched  her  until  they  entered  the  house,  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  silver  piece.  It  wouldn't 
buy  the  coveted  shovel,  but  somehow  it  seemed  to  put  new 
heart  into  him,  and  that  was  worth  more  than  the  money. 

After  some  deliberation  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune 
once  more,  and  turned  into  another  street.  Presently  he 
reached  a  small  wooden  house,  and  soon  struck  a  bargain 
with  a  plump  old  lady,  who  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  him  all  the  time.  It  was  pretty  hard  work,  for 
Jack  was  a  little  fellow,  and  he  had  to  rest  a  good  many 
times;  but  at  last  it  was  done,  and  he  felt  fully  rewarded 
as  he  handed  back  the  shovel,  and  received  in  return  a 
bright  silver  dime. 

Success  brings  success:  the  neighboring  sidewalk  was 
riMily  for  him  at  the  same  price,  but  it  was  pitch-dark, 
and  long  after  the  time  appointed  to  meet  Polly  before  he 
finished.  He  was  almost  afraid  she  had  not  waited  for 
him ;  but,  yes,  there  she  was,  close  to  the  window,  looking 
for  him  eagerly  in  the  crowd  of  passers-by.  Polly  had  to 
take  the  money  in  her  own  hands  and  count  it  over  sev- 
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eral  times  before  she  could  realize  lie  had  ear 
in  one  day.  Very  small  her  earnings  seemed— only  five 
cents — to  lay  beside  such  a  mine  of  wealth,  but  she  too  had 
had  a  day's  adventure,  and  this  is  what  she  told  Jack  as 
they  walked  along. 

Scarcely  any  one  had  heeded  the  little  girl's  voice. 
She  had  become  so  discouraged  as  the  afternoon  wore  on 
that  she  had  almost  decided  to  give  up  and  go  home. 
While  she  was  waiting  on  the  curb-stone  for  a  break  in 
the  steady  stream  of  vehicles  to  cross  over,  she  heard  a  cry, 
and  turning  saw  a  child  standing,  as  if  confused  by  the 
crowd,  sobbing  bitterly.  She  was  without  hat  or  sacque, 
shivering  with  cold,  her  long  fair  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  except  that  occasionally  a  gentleman  on  his 
way  home  from  business  looked  at  her  curiously,  and 
said,  "A  lost  child,"  seemed  unnoticed  by  the  careless 
throng. 

At  length  a  tall  grim-looking  lady  stopped  and  asked 
the  cause  of  her  tears. 

"  My  doggy  ran  out  the  door,"  sobbed  she,  "and  I  went 
after  him  to  catch  him,  but  he  went  too  fast,  and  now  he's 
lost,  and  I  can't  find  my  way  home  again ;"  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

"  And  where  is  your  home  ?" 

But  the  child  was  too  frightened  and  confused  to  give 
any  idea ;  she  only  knew  she  lived  in  a  house  by  a 
park,  and  nothing  more  definite  could  be  drawn  from 
her. 

"Humph!"  said  the  lady;  "some  neglected  baby  given 
over  to  the  care  of  nurses!  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to 
put  her  in  the  charge  of  the  nearest  policeman." 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  little  girl  with  fresh  terror, 
and  she  broke  out  into  wild  cries  of  distress:  "I  am  not 
naughty;  I  will  not  go  with  a  policeman;"  and  darting 
out  into  the  street,  would  certainly  have  been  trampled 
down  by  the  horses  if  Polly  had  not  caught  her. 

Polly  took  off  her  shawl  and  wrapped  it  around  the 
shivering  child.  She  was  too  tired  for  questions,  so  Polly 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  her  home  and  get  her  mother's 
advice  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do.  She  lifted  her  in  her 
arms,  and  staggered  across  the  street;  but  the  burden  was 
heavy,  and  the  walk  to  the  tenement-house  long,  so  it  was 
quite  dark  before  she  reached  there.  Mrs.  Carr,  the  chil- 
dren's mother,  was  a  kind-hearted  English  woman,  who 
had  once  filled  a  far  different  station  in  life,  and  she  re- 
ceived the  little  girl  tenderly,  and  bade  Polly  go  out  and 
find  Jack  that  he  might  give  the  notice  at  the  different 
police  stations  at  once. 

"I  had  better  see  her  myself  first,"  said  Jack,  as  they 
climbed  the  tenement  stair,  for  it  had  taken  Polly  some 
time  to  tell  the  story.  "There  are  always  so  many  lost 
children,  and  they  will  want  to  know  how  she  looks.  Did 
she  tell  you  her  name  ?" 

"She  says  it  is  Fleming,"  answered  Polly,  "and  she  is 
so  pretty,  with  curly  hair,  and  such  nice  clothes — all  white 
from  head  to  foot.  My !  I  guess  her  mother  must  be 
rich." 

Jack  opened  the  door.  Their  mother  met  them  with  a 
caution  to  be  quiet — the  little  guest  had  fallen  asleep.  They 
passed  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  there,  reposing  on  an 
old  ragged  sofa,  Jack  saw  his  little  friend  of  the  morning! 
Mrs.  Carr  and  Polly  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  cry 
of  pleasure,  much  less  May's  look  of  recognition  as  she 
slowly  opened  her  eyes. 

"It  is  the  snow  boy!"  she  cried,  with  delight.  "You 
know  where  I  live;  and  oh,  you  will  take  me  back  again 
to  my  own  papa  and  mamma!" 

Jack  was  very  tired  and  hungry,  but  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  which  his  mother  had  put 
011  the  table  for  him.  Making  the  necessary  explanations 
as  speedily  as  possible,  he  rushed  down-stairs,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fleming's  house.  With  very  different 
feelings  from  those  of  the  morning  he  ascended  this  time 


the  broad  steps  which  led  to  the  doorway,  and  sent  word 
that  he  had  news  of  the  missing  child.  The  household  was 
in  great  confusion,  servants  running  here  and  there  in  ex- 
citement, for  Mr.  Fleming  had  just  come  in  from  a  fruit- 
less search. 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  my  little  daughter?"  he  asked,  anx- 
iously, when  he  had  met  Jack.  "lean  scarcely  bear  a  fresh 
disappointment." 

But  Jack's  story  wTas  very  clear.  The  events  of  the 
morning  were  soon  told,  and  before  he  was  half  through, 
the  carriage  had  been  ordered,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming, 
with  Jack,  were  on  their  way  for  their  lost  darling. 

During  the  journey  Jack  was  asked  many  questions, 
and  almost  unconsciously  to  himself  had  soon  divulged 
the  best  part  of  his  history,  with  a  full  account  of  his  mo- 
ther's widowhood  and  exertions  for  her  children,  and  even 
something  of  the  morning's  conversation  and  the  determi- 
nation to  work  for  the  shawl. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  meeting  be- 
tween May  and  her  parents — how  Mrs.  Fleming  held  her 
in  her  arms  as  if  she  would  never  let  her  go  again,  and 
Mr.  Fleming  stood  guard  over  them  as  if  he  were  afraid 
he  might  lose  them  both.  Everybody  laughed  and  cried 
and  laughed  again,  until  at  last  May's  mamma  wrapped 
her  up  in  a  great  fur  cloak,  and  Mr.  Fleming  prepared  to 
carry  her  down-stairs. 

"I  never  shall  forget  this,"  he  said,  wringing  Jack's 
hand,  as  they  stood  at  the  carriage  door.  "  You  will  hear 
from  me  very  soon." 

It  was  Christmas-eve,  and  the  tea-kettle  was  singing 
cheerily  in  the  fire-place  of  Mrs.  Carr's  apartments.  Jack, 
in  his  comfortable  suit  of  clothes,  presented  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance  from  the  boy  of  three  weeks  ago.  Polly 
was  in  the  act  of  hanging  up  her  stocking,  "just  to  see 
how  it  would  seem  for  once,"  when  there  came  a  loud  rap 
at  the  door. 

Jack  opened  it  quickly,  and  there  stood  a  man  with  a 
great  wooden  chest,  directed  to  Mrs.  Carr.  Jack's  ham- 
mer was  soon  at  work,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to  get 
the  cover  off.  Inside,  right  across  the  top,  there  was  a 
large  doll  for  Polly,  which  opened  and  shut  its  eyes  like 
those  they  had  seen  in  the  shop ;  and  then  a  dress  for  Mrs. 
Carr,  with  a  hat  and  jacket  to  match.  Below  were  pack- 
ages of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  provisions  enough  to  last  them 
a  mouth,  their  mother  said;  then  some  story-books  again 
for  Polly,  and  another  dress.  Bundle  after  bundle  was 
lifted  out,  until  the  bottom  was  almost  reached.  But  no- 
thing appeared  for  Jack.  He  watched  each  parcel  in  pain- 
ful expectancy,  and  then  turned  aside  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  too  disappointed  to  speak.  At  last  everything  was 
out.  WThat  is  this  on  the  very  bottom,  stuck  into  a  crack 
of  the  box,  and  addressed  to  Master  Jack  Carr?  He  seizes 
it  with  avidity,  and  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  long, 
low  whistle.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  receipted  bill  for  a 
year's  tuition  in  a  large  boarding-school  near  the  city, 
with  a  written  agreement  by  which  Mr.  Fleming  has 
bound  himself  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  boy's  edu- 
cation and  support  until  he  shall  be  of  full  ag-e  to  do  for 
himself.  "  All  this  to  be  done" — so  reads  the  paper — "  in 
remembrance  of  services  rendered  him  and  his  family 
which  no  money  can  ever  repay." 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  happiest  of  the 

little  family  that  Christmas  morning  as  they  walked  to 

church.      Mrs.  Carr  wore  the  black  shawl  wrapped  tight 

around  her,  which  the  children  had  presented  in  due  form, 

with  the  full  history  of  its  purchase.      Polly  was  resplen- 

I  dent  in   new  hat  and  jacket,  while  Jack  walked  beside 

I  them,  towering  in  the  proud  consciousness  that  his  would 

I  soon- be  the  full  dress  of  a  school  uniform.      Three  thank- 

|  ful  hearts  joined  that  morning  in  the  praises;  and   tho 

"Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men,"  had  a  new  and 

glorious  significance  to  Polly  and  Jack. 
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VOLUME  VI. 


"SETTING  TRAPS." 

B  T    JOSEPHINE  POLLARD 


'I^HE  boys  had  been  talking  of  setting  traps, 
L      For  they  were  a  parcel  of  country  chaps. 
Who  knew  about  managing  guns  anil  snares 
So  that  none  of  them  ever  went  off  unawares, 
Kxcept  to  the  terror  of  rabbits  and  bears. 

They  weir  a  1  ways  asking  for  ropes  and  strings 
To  make1  their  nooses  and  nets  and  springs. 
And  other  nuisances,  that  were  traps 
To  human  beings,  and  caused  mishaps 
That  made  their  courage  awhile  collapse. 

Now  Fred  was  rather  too  young  to  go 
With  his  elder  brothers  across  the  snow 
In  search  of  the  game:   lull    what   they  said 
\lailr  a   wisi°   little  project   enter  the  head 
Of  this  queer  little,  dear  little  sportsman,  Fred. 

Ah,  many  a  time  he  had  grieved  because 
He  had  no  acquaintance  \\itli  Santa  Claus. 
lie  wanted  to  hug  him  and  to  sit  in  his  lap: 
And  so  he  determined  to  set  a  trap 
To  catch,  if  he  could,  the  clever  old  chap. 


'Twas  done  on  the  sly.     On  Christmas  morn, 
At   an  early  hour.  Fred  blew  the  horn 
That  aroused  the  house:  and  clatter-te-bang ! 
Right  out  of  bed  the  other  boys  sprung, 
And  into  the  room  where  the  stockings  hung. 

There  were  games  and  candies,  and  books  and  toys, 
And  useful  things  for  these  Western  boys, 
Who  failed  to  notice — so  glad  were  they — 
The  monstrous  trap  that  stood  in  their  way, 
By  the  chimney-corner,  on  Christmas-day, 

Till  all  of  a  sudden  Jake  turned  his  eyes 
In  that   direction,  and  with  surprise 
Exclaimed:  "Who  did  it?  who  left  it  there? 
A  greedy  fellow  to  set  a  snare 
In  hopes  of  getting  the  lion's  share!" 

Then  Fred  climbed  into  his  mother's  lap, 
And  whispered  softly,  "I  set  the  trap." 
A  little  sob  and  a  little  pause, 
' '  I — put — it — down — there — myself — because 
/  wanted  to  eatfh  old  Santa  '" 
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TOM  FAIRWEATHER  AT  ST.  PAUL  DE  LOANDA. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  E.  W.  STURDY,  U.S.N. 

T'OM  began  his  experiences  011  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
when  the  Neptune  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda.  There  is  a  loiver  town  built  OH  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  a  high  town  on  the  more  elevated 
ground  farther  back  and  inland.  In  front  of  the  bay  is  a 
long, low,uarrow  spit  of  pure  sand,  which  forms  a  natural 
breakwater  for  the  harbor.  Long  ago  large  ships  used  to 
float  in  this  harbor,  but  the  sand  spit  has  gradually  in- 
creased and  spread,  until  now  vessels  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor a  couple  of  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  town. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  in  the  province  of  Angola,  and 
was  founded  by  Paulo  Diaz,  who  in  1575  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

There  are  forts  and  batteries,  churches  and  chapels, 
public  and  private  buildings,  but  nowadays  Loanda  is  not 
the  wealthy  city  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  slave-trade,  when 
it  was  the  chief  shipping  port  for  slaves  to  the  Brazils, 
and  when  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  vessels  could  be 
seen  at  a  time  taking  in  their  black  cargoes. 

However,  matters  are  rapidly  improving,  for  there  are 
now  lines  of  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  Lisbon  and 
numbers  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  away  the 
produce  of  the  country. 

Tom  took  his  first  run  on  shore  alone;  that  is,  he  had 
ail  English-speaking  black  man  to  accompany  him,  and 
interpret  when  necessary. 

Strolling  about,  he  found  himself  in  a  "quitaiida."  or 
native  market.  The  sellers  were  nearly  all  women  :  four 
sticks  stuck  in  the  ground, with  a  few  papyrus  mats.made 
a  little  hut  in  which  presided  a  fat  and  lazy  negress. 
Spread  about  upon  the  ground  were  pieces  of  cotton, 
bright-colored  handkerchiefs,  baskets  with  balls  of  cotton, 
beads,  knives,  plates,  empty  bottles,  and  a  lot  of  oilier 
goods.  Resting  against  the  trunks  of  trees  were  long 
rolls  of  native  tobacco,  plaited  like  rope,  and  wound 
round  a  stick.  A  few  inches  of  this  tobacco  were  sold 
for  a  copper  coin,  and  it  was  measured  by  a  piece  of  stick 
hanging  round  the  neck  of  the  proprietor.  A  good  trade 
was  going  on  in  pipes,  as  the  native  men  and  women 
smoke  all  they  can  afford. 

When  business  slacked  a  little  the  traders  lay  down  at 
full  length  in  the  hot  sand  and  gossiped  with  their  friends. 

At  another  place  in  the  market  delicacies  were  served  to 
tempt  the  African  palate — wooden  dishes  full  of  small 
pieces  of  vile-looking  pork;  pots  of  beans  cooked  in  palm 
oil  sold  at  so  much  a  spoonful,  to  be  eaten  011  the  spot; 
and  many  other  nasty-looking  messes,  covered  with  flies 
and  blue -bottles.  Tom  noticed  something  in  gourds, 
which  they  called  "garapa'' — in  English,  corn-beer — and 
then  as  he  turned  to  look  at  some  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles he  nearly  fell  over  a  swarm  of  children,  dogs,  and 
pigs,  all  rolling  about  together  in  the  sand  and  rubbish. 
This  so  much  disgusted  him  that  he  turned  away  toward 
the  beach, and  ran  upon  a  fish-market.  He  was  interested 
for  a  few  moments  in  watching  a  process  of  roasting  fish 
by  holding  them  in  a  cleft  stick  before  afire,  but  the  gen- 
eral filth  and  unpleasant  odors  that  assailed  him  on  all 
sides  made  him  turn  to  his  guide  with  a  request  to  be  taken 
to  the  higher  town.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  two  "machila"  men  came  forward  and  suggested 
that  he  should  ride  up.  The  "  machila"  is  a  flat  frame  of 
wood  and  cane  work  with  an  arm  at  one  side,  and  a  low 
back  provided  with  a  cushion.  The  frame  is  hung  by 
cords  to  hooks  on  a  palm  pole  about  fifteen  feet  long. 

Tom  found  it  a  very  comfortable  though  rather  lazy 
contrivance.  It  had  curtains  which  could  be  drawn  all 
round  and  completely  hide  him.  His  guide  told  him  that 
it  was  much  used  by  Portuguese  ladies  in  going  to  church 
and  paying  visits,  for  they  do  not  like  to  walk,  and  as 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  when  going  out,  they  always 


pull  the  curtains  around  them.  A  Portuguese  officer  very 
ungallantly  said  afterward  that  the  reason  his  country- 
women did  not  like  to  be  seen  was  that  they  were  so  ugly. 

The  high  town  was  much  more  pleasant,  the  air  was 
fresher,  the  streets  were  cleaner,  and  there  was  not  so- 
much  dirt  and  squalor  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beach.  A 
military  band  was  playing  in  a  square,  and  Tom  natural- 
ly drifted  in  that  direction.  The  band  played  very  well, 
and  there  were  many  people  lolling  about ;  but  what  es- 
pecially attracted  our  young  friend's  notice  was  a  pelican, 
apparently  tame,  that  was  promenading  about  with  great 
gravity,  as  though  he  too  enjoyed  the  music.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  stop  as  some  passer-by  would  stroke  his. 
head  or  the  soft  pouch  under  his  long  bill.  This  pelican 
was  quite  a  feature  of  the  town.  He  was  fed  daily  with  a 
ration  of  fresh  fish  at  the  Governor's  palace,  after  which 
he  would  fly  over  to  the  island  forming  the  harbor,  take  a 
bath,  and  after  pluming  himself  for  a  while  at  the  water's 
edge,  return  to  the  upper  town. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day  Tom  saw  him  on  his. 
flight  to  the  bath. 

Master  Tom  enjoyed  himself  that  afternoon,  but  when 
he  started  out  the  next  day  with  Dr.  Goodfellow,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Neptune,  he  knew  that  he  would  learn  more 
of  Angola  than  he  possibly  could  in  a  trip  by  himself. 
Dr.  Goodfellow  always  liked  to  learn  about  the  birds  and 
animals  of  every  place  he  visited;  he  proposed  to  make  a> 


NATIVE    BOY    PRAYING   TO    FETICH    IMAGE. 

little  excursion  inland,  and  he  offered  to  take  Tom  with 
him. 

They  were  not  to  depend  upon  a  native  guide,  but  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  Senhor  Audrade,  a  merchant  of  Lo- 
anda, and  instead  of  walking,  they  were  to  be  carried  in 
hammocks  by  a  party  of  natives.  The  native  name  of  the 
hammock  is  "tipoia. "  and  it  is  a  common  travelling  ap- 
paratus in  Angola  when  long  journeys  are  to  be  made. 
It  is  by  no  means  as  comfortable  as  the  ''machila,"  as 
Tom  and  Dr.  Goodfellow  soon  found,  as,  swinging  from 
a  pole,  they  were  trotted  along  by  their  black  carriers. 

In  about  an  hour  they  arrived  at  the  dry  bed  of  a  small 
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stream, where  a  rest  was  taken.  The  natives  all  rushed  to 
this  sandy  bed.  anil  scooping  out  holes  with  their  hands, 
plunged  in  their  fares,  \\hirh  soon  rame  up  dripping. 

Said  Mr.  Audradr:  "I  suppose  if  you  two  had  come 
alone,  thus  far.  and  had  been  thirsty,  you  would  have  been 
disappointed  at  finding  no  water.  You  will  observe  that 
the  natives  know  better.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  many  of 
these  streams  that  although  apparently  dry,  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  there  is  cool  and  delicious  water.  The 
trees  and  bushes  011  the  banks  are  green  and  nourishing, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  there  was  no  moisture." 

After  the  natives  had  quenched  their  thirst.  Dr.  Good- 
fellow  and  Tom  went  a  little  farther  up,  and  made  holes 
for  themselves.  They  found  the  water  to  be  excellent. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  birds  they  saw  on  their  way 
was  one  called  by  the  natives  the  " plantain-eater, "  from 
its  love  for  that  fruit. 

"  That  bird."  remarked  Mr.  Audrade.  "  has  a  peculiarly 
loud  and  hoarse  cry.  The  natives  say  it  is  a  sorcerer,  and 
warns  them  of  danger.  If  one  of  these  birds  should  perch 
on  a  hut  or  on  a  tree  in  a  village,  it  is  thought  such  a  bad 
omen  that  the  inhabitants  remove  to  another  place.  The 
bird  is  a  'fetich'  bird.'' 

Said  Tom,  "I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  about  this 
'  fetich'  business." 

"No  wonder,"  was  the  reply:  "  very  few  do.  You  see, 
the  natives  believe  only  in  witchcraft.  Everything  bad 
that  happens  is  in  their  opinion  brought  about  by  witch- 
ery or  fetich.  In  such  cases  they  consult  a  'fetich  man,' 
who  lays  the  blame  upon  some  unfortunate  wretch,  who 
is  sacrificed  by  being  killed  or  sold  into  slavery.  Often- 
times the  man's  whole  family  is  forced  to  undergo  the 
same  punishment.  At  other  times  the  accused  is  made  to 
drink  'casca,'  which  is  a  preparation  of  poisonous  bark. 
If  it  does  not  kill  him,  he  is  declared  innocent.  The  fe- 
tich man,  if  paid  enough,  will  make  the  'casca'  so  weak  as 
not  to  produce  fatal  results. 

"In  almost  every  native  town  there  is  a  '  fetich-house,' 
under  the  care  of  a  'fetich  man.'  He  prepares  charms 
against  sickness  and  misfortune,  with  which  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  provided;  and  it  is  quite  remarkable 
that  while  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  has  been  in  some 
cases  handed  down  from  father  to  son  since  the  time  of 
the  first  missionaries,  and  although  many  of  the  customs 
taught  by  those  good  men  are  still  retained,  the  belief 
in  '  fetich'  never  leaves  them.  Those  natives  who  can 
write  preserve  all  the  paper  they  find;  they  make  pens  of 
quills,  and  ink  from  ground-nuts,  and  then  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  writing  to  each  other." 

Dr.  Goodfellow  was  anxious  to  talk  of  animals,  and 
Tom  learned  by  listening  that  lions,  elephants,  hyenas, 
zebras,  hippopotami,  alligators,  monkeys,  and  many  other 
animals  abounded  in  Angola,  but  that  gorillas  were  not 
found  south  of  the  Congo  River.  When  speaking  of  liz- 
ards and  snakes,  Mr.  Audrade  asked  Tom  if  he  would  like 
a  chameleon.  "  I  have  one  in  town  which  you  shall  take 
away  with  you;  it  will  interest  you.  Wherever  you  put 
him,  you  will  find  that  his  color  will  gradually  assume 
that  of  his  surroundings." 

The  most  interesting  inserts  that  were  discussed  \\ere 
the  white  ants,  which  eat  almost  everything  they  encount- 
er. "Why,"  said  Mr.  Audrade,  "they  eat  window  and 
door  frames  away  from  the  inside,  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  thickness  of  the  paint.  1  once  left  a  trunk  full  of 
clothes  at  Loanda.  When  I  went  to  it  a  mouth  afterward 
it  seemed  all  right,  but  on  opening  it  I  found  it  to  be  a 
mere  shell,  with  a  handful  of  dust  only  at  the  both. in. 
These  ants  are  quite  wonderful;  they  will  bore  through  a 
wall  exactly  behind  anything  placed  against  it  on  the 
inside." 

When,  after  two  hours  of  swinging  and  bouncing,  the 
party  arrived  at  a  native  village,  Tom  was  very  glad  to 
get  on  bis  feet  and  walk  about. 


Here  were  natives  in  very  scanty  dress,  and  dirty  naked 
children  lying  about  in  the  sun,  fast  asleep,  and  quite  un- 
disturbed by  the  swarms  of  flies  that  covered  them. 

Tom  was  shown  the  fetich  house  and  many  fetich  im- 
ages and  charms,  and  the  grave-yard,  where  a  stick  in 
the  mound  indicated  the  grave  of  a  man.  and  a  basket  that 
of  a  woman.  The  graves  of  the  dead  chiefs  were  raised 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  were  ornamented  on  top  with 
broken  glass  and  crockery  and  various  fetich  figures. 

There  is  a  singular  method  of  burial  adopted  by  some 
tribes  when  a  king  or  a  king's  wife  dies.  A  shallow  pit 
is  dug  in  the  floor  of  the  hut.  in  which  the  body  is  placed. 
This  is  covered  by  a  thin,  layer  of  earth,  and  then  fires 
are  lighted  and  kept  burning  for  a  month,  the  hot  ashes 
being  constantly  spread  over  the  grave. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  dried  body  is  taken  out  and 
placed  on  an  open  frame-work  of  sticks,  and  fires  kept 
burning  under  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  smoke-dried.  Wo- 
men and  children  keep  up  a  constant  howling  in  the  hut 
where  this  operation  is  going  on,  until  the  body  is  taken 
down,  and  wrapped  in  cloth,  stuck  upright  in  a  corner, 
where  it  remains  for  two  years  before  being  buried. 
When  that  time  arrives,  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
are  present,  and  a  grand  "  wake"  takes  place,  which  con- 
sists in  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  village,  the  hammocks  were 
brought  out,  and  a  start  made  for  Loanda.  The  natives, 
like  horses  whose  heads  are  turned  homeward,  travelled 
much  more  rapidly  than  before.  At  Loanda  Tom  stopped 
for  his  chameleon,  which  he  carried  on  board  in  a  box; 
but  in  addition  to  this  little  animal  Mr.  Audrade  gave  him 
an  elephant's  tusk  curiously  carved  by  a  native.  This  was 
a  beautiful  and  most  valuable  "  curio."  Tom  was  envied 
by  every  one  who  saw  the  remarkable  carving  in  ivory. 


WAKULLA* 

BY    KIKK     MUNKOE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  FIRE   HUNT,  AND   MARK'S   DISAPPEARANCE. 

E  were  fishing  for  minnows,"  explained  Mark, 
"and  we've  caught  a  whale.  Take  hold  here  and 
help  us  haul  him  in." 

The  men  caught  hold  of  the  rope,  and  slowly  but  sure- 
ly, in  spite  of  his  desperate  struggles,  the  alligator  was 
drawn  toward  them. 

Suddenly  he  makes  a  rush  at  them,  and  as  the  line  slack- 
ens, the  men  fall  over  backward  in  a  heap,  and  their  ene- 
my disappears  in  deep  water.  He  has  not  got  away, 
though;  a  pull  on  the  line  assures  them  of  that;  and 
again  he  is  drawn  up  foot  by  foot  until  half  his  body  is 
out  on  the  bank.  He  is  a  monster,  and  Jan,  with  an  up- 
lifted axe.  approaches  him  very  carefully. 

"Look  out,  Jan!"  shouts  Frank. 

The  warning  comes  too  late.  Like  lightning  the  great 
tail  sweeps  round,  and  man  and  axe  are  flung  ten  feet  into 
the-  bushes. 

Luckily  no  bones  are  broken,  but  poor  Jan  is  badly 
bruised  and  decidedly  shaken  up.  He  does  not  care  to  re- 
new the  attack,  and  Frank  runs  to  the  house  for  a  rifle. 
Taking  steady  aim,  while  standing  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  that  mighty  tail,  he  sends  a  bullet  crashing  through 
the  Hat  skull,  and  the  struggle  is  ended. 

That  evening  was  spent  in  telling  and  listening  to  alli- 
gator stories,  and  Frank  was  the  hero  of  the  hour  for  hav- 
ing so  skillfully  captured  and  killed  the  alligator  that  had 
been  for  a  long  time  the  dread  of  the  community. 

Besides  showing  Mark  how  to  catch  otter  and  alliga- 
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tors,  Frank  taught  him  how  to  kill  or  capture  various  other 
wild  animals.  Among  other  things  he  made  plain  the 
mysteries  of  fire  hunting  for  deer,  and  this  proved  a  more 
fascinating  sport  to  Mark  than  any  other. 

As  explained  by  Frank,  fire  hunting  is  hunting  at  night, 
either  on  foot  or  horseback,  by  means  of  a  fire  pan.  This 
is  an  iron  cage  attached  to  the  end  of  a  light  polo.  It  is 
filled  with  blazing  light-wood  knots,  and  the  pole  is  car- 
ried over  the  hunter's  left  shoulder,. so  that  the  blaze  is  di- 
rectly behind  and  a  little  above  his  head.  While  he  him- 
self is  shrouded  in  darkness,  any  object  getting  within  the. 
Ion;!-  lane  of  light  cast  in  front  of  him  is  distinctly  visible, 
and  in  this  light  the  eyes  of  a  wild  animal  shine  like  <-o;ils 
of  fire.  The  animal,  fascinated  by  the  light,  as  all  wild 
animals  are,  and  being  unable  to  see  the  hunter,  stands 
perfectly  still,  watching  the  mysterious  flames  as  they  ap- 
proach, until  perhaps  the  first  warning  he  has  of  danger 
is  the  bullet  that,  driven  into  his  brain  between  the  shin- 
ing eyes,  satisfies  his  curiosity  forever. 

When  he  goes  afoot  the  hunter  must  take  with  him  an 
assistant  to  carry  a  bag  of  pine  knots  to  replenish  the  fire; 
but  on  horseback  he  can  carry  his  own  fuel  in  a  sack  be- 
hind the  saddle. 

Some  fire  hunters  prefer  to  carry  a  powerful  bull's-eye 
lantern  strapped  in  front  of  their  hats;  but  our  boys  did 
not  possess  any  bull's-eyes,  and  were  forced  to  be  content 
with  the  more  primitive  fire  pans. 

A  method  similar  to  this  is  practiced  by  the  hunters  of 
the  North,  who  go  at  night  in  boats  or  canoes  to  the  edges 
of  ponds  to  which  deer  resort  to  feed  upon  lily-pads. 
There  this  method  of  hunting  is  called  "jacking"  for 
deer,  and  the  fire  pan,  or  "jack,"'  is  tixed  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  while  the  hunter,  rifle  in  hand,  crouches  and 
watches  beneath  it. 

Their  first  attempt  at  fire  hunting  was  made  by  the  boys 
on  foot  in  the  woods  near  the  mill ;  but  here  they  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  underbrush  that  though  they  "  sliined" 
several  pairs  of  eyes,  these  vanished  before  a  shot  could  lie 
fired  at  them.  In  consequence  of  this  ill  luck,  they  re- 
turned home  tired  and  disgusted,  and  Mark  said  he  didn't 
think  fire  hunting  was  very  much  fun  after  all. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  Frank  persuaded  him  to  try  it 
again,  and  this  time  they  went  on  horseback.  Both  the 
Elmer  horses  were  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  fire  arms, 
and  warranted,  when  purchased,  to  stand  perfectly  still, 
even  though  a  gun  should  be  rested  between  their  ears 
and  discharged. 

This  time,  having  gone  into  a  more  open  country,  the 
hunters  were  successful ;  and  having  shot  his  first  deer, 
and  being  well  smeared  with  its  blood  by  Frank,  Mark 
came  home  delighted  with  the  sport  and  anxious  to  go  on 
another  hunt  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  Wakulla  being  very  thinly 
settled,  abounded  with  game  of  all  descriptions,  and  espe- 
cially deer.  In  it  were  vast  tracts  of  open  timber  lands, 
that  were  quite  free  from  underbrush,  and  admirably  fitted 
for  hunting.  This  country  was,  however,  much  broken, 
and  contained  many  dangerous  "sink  holes." 

In  speaking  of  this  section,  and  in  describing  tin  -•• 
"sink  holes"  to  the  Elmers  one  evening,  Mr.  March  had 
said : 

"  Sinks, or  sink  holes,  such  as  the  country  to  the  east  of 
this  abounds  in,  are  common  to  all  limestone  formations. 
They  are  sudden  and  sometimes  very  deep  depressions  or 
breaks  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  caused  by  the  wearing 
away  of  the  limestone  beneath  it  by  under-ground  cur- 
rents of  water  or  rivers.  In  most  of  these  holes  stand- 
ing water  of  great  depth  is  found,  and  sometimes  swiftly 
running  water.  I  know  several  men  who  have  on  their 
places  what  they  call  '  natural  wells,'  or  small  deep  holes 
in  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flow  streams  of 
water.  Many  of  these  sinks  are  very  dangerous,  as  they 
open  so  abruptly  that  a  person  might  walk  into  one  of 


[  them  on  a  dark  night  before  he  was  aware  of  its  presence. 

Several  people  who  have  mysteriously  disappeared  in  this 

,  country  are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  that  way." 

This  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Mark, 
and  when  the  boys  started  on  horseback,  one  dark  night 
toward  the  end  of  March,  with  the  intention  of  going  on 
a  fire  hunt  in  this  very  "sink-hole"  country,  he  said  to 
Frank,  as  they  rode  along: 

"How  about  those  holes  in  the  ground  that  your  father 
told  us  about  the  other  night  ?  Isn't  it  dangerous  for  us  to 
go  among  them  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  danger,"  answered  Frank,  "as  long  as 
you're  on  horseback ;  a  horse  '11  always  steer  clear  of  'em." 

When  they  reached  the  hunting  ground,  and  had  light- 
ed the  pine  knots  in  their  fire  pans,  Frank  said: 

"There's  no  use  our  keeping  together;  we'll  never  get  any- 
thing if  we  do.  I'll  follow  that  star  over  this  way" — and  he 
pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  bright  one  in  the  northeast — "  and 
you  go  toward  that  one" — pointing  to  one  a  little  south  of 
east.  "  We'll  ride  for  an  hour,  and  then  if  we  haven't  had 
any  luck,  we'll  make  the  best  of  our  way  home.  Remember 
that  to  get  home  you  must  keep  the  North  Star  exactly  on 
your  right  hand,  and  by  going  due  west  you'll  be  sure  to 
strike  the  road  that  runs  upand  down  the  river.  If  either 
of  us  fires,  the  other  is  to  go  to  him  at  once,  firing  signal 
guns  as  he  goes,  and  these  the  other  must  answer,  so  as  to 
show  where  he  is." 

Mark  promised  to  follow  these  instructions,  and  as  the 
two  boys  separated  little  did  either  of  them  imagine  the 
terrible  circumstances  under  which  their  next  meeting 
was  to  take  place. 

Mark  had  ridden  slowly  along  for  some  time,  carefully 
scanning  the  lane  of  light  ahead  of  him,  without  shining 
a  single  pair  of  eyes,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  oppressed 
by  the  death-like  stillness  and  solitude  surrounding  him. 
Suddenly  his  light  disappeared,  his  horse  reared  into  the 
air,  almost  unseating  him,  and  then  dashed  madly  forward 
through  the  darkness. 

The  fire  pan,  carelessly  made,  had  given  way,  its  blaz- 
ing contents  had  fallen  on  the  horse's  back,  and  wild  with 
pain,  he  was  running  away.  All  this  darted  through 
Mark's  mind  in  an  instant,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
think  what  he  should  do,  the  horse,  with  a  snort  of  terror, 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had  started — so  suddenly  as  to 
throw  himself  back  on  his  haunches,  and  to  send  Mark 
flying  through  the  air  over  his  head. 

Thus  relieved  of  his  rider,  the  horse  wheeled  and  bound- 
ed away.  At  the  same  instant  Mark's  rifle,  which  he  had 
held  in  his  hand,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  discharged 
with  a  report  that  rang  loudly  through  the  still  night  air. 

The  sound  was  distinctly  heard  by  Frank,  who  was 
less  than  a  mile  away,  and  thinking  it  a  signal  from  his 
companion,  he  rode  rapidly  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  had  come.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  heard  the 
rapid  galloping  of  a  horse,  apparently  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Wakulla.  Although  he  fired  his  own  rifle  repeat- 
edly, he  got  no  response,  and  he  finally  concluded  that 
Mark  was  playing  a  practical  joke,  and  had  ridden  home, 
after  firing  his  gun,  without  waiting  for  him.  Thus  think- 
ing he  turned  his  own  horse's  head  toward  home,  and  an 
hour  later  reached  the  house. 

He  found  Mark's  horse  standing  at  the  stable  door,  in  a 
lather  of  foam,  and  still  saddled  and  bridled.  Then  it 
flashed  across  him  that  something  had  happened  to  Mark. 
and,  filled  with  a  sickening  dread,  he  hurried  into  the 
house  and  aroused  Mr.  Elmer. 

"Hasn't  Mark  conic  home?"  he  inquired,  in  a  husky 
voice. 

"No,  not  yet;  isn't  he  with  you  ;"  asked  Mr.  Elmer,  in 
surprise. 

"  No;  and  if  he  isn't  here,  something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  I'm  afraid;"  and  then  Frank  hurriedly  told 
Mr.  Elmer  what  he  knew  of  the  events  of  the  hunt. 
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"We  must  go  in  search  of  him  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Elmer, 
in  a  trembling'  voice,  "and  you  must  guide  us  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  point  from  which  you  heard  the  shot." 

Hastily  arousing  Mr.  March  and  Jan,  and  telling-  them 
to  saddle  the  mules,  Mr.  Elmer  went  to  his  wife  and  told 
her  that  Mark  was  lost,  and  that  they  were  going  to  find 
him.  He  then  hurried  away,  mounted  Mark's  horse,  and 
the  party  rode  off. 

Frank  knew  the  country  so  well  that  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  guiding  them  to  the  spot  where  he  and  Mark  had 
separated.  From  here  they  followed  the  star  that  Frank 
had  pointed  out  to  Mark,  and  riding  abreast,  but  about  a 
hundred  feet  apart,  they  kept  up  a  continual  shouting, 
and  occasionally  fired  a  gun,  but  got  no  answer. 

[TO   BE    CONTIXUKD.] 


THE  "COUNTESS  NINA." 

BY    HARRIET    PRESCOTT    SPOFFOED. 

HER  mother  was  so  delicate  that  season  that  the  doctor 
thought  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  try  the 
Baths;  and  of  course  she  took  little  Nina  and  Victorine 
with  her  when  she  went  to  them,  for  Nina  was  far  from 
well  herself,  easily  tired,  and  eating  hardly  so  much  as  a 
bird  eats. 

They  were  Americans,  and  had  been  staying  in  Paris  for 
a  while,  and  little  Nina  spoke  French  now  with  the  most 
enchanting  accent  on  her  sweet  tongue,  and  was  very 


often  the  interpreter  for  her 
father  and  mother,  although 
she  was  barely  seven  years 
old. 

Nina  was  very  beautiful, 
too  beautiful,  it  seemed  then, 
to  stay  long  on  earth,  with 
her  face  wearing  a  pallor  like 
some  fine  flowers,  its  large 
eyes  shining  with  a  gilded 
brown  lustre,  and  her  hair  in 
soft  tendrils  round  her  high 
infantile  forehead,  but  fall- 
ing loosely,  the  ends  break- 
ing' into  large  curls  far  below 
the  waist.  But,  after  all.  the 
beauty  of  the  face  was  its  ex- 
pression, and  that  no  words 
can  picture. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when, 
the  Court  came  to  the  Baths, 
this  child,  walk  ing  in  the  gar- 
dens with  Victorine,  should 
attract  the  attention  of  the- 
Empress,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  to  relieve 
the  etiquette  and  formalities 
that  bored  her  almost  to> 
death,  and  that  she  should 
command  Nina  to  be  brought 
to  her.  And  so  taken  captive 
was  the  imperial  lady  by  the 
child's  sweet  artlessness  that 
she  would  have  her  to  break- 
fast with  her,  and  to  drive 
with  her,  and  to  take  the 
baths  with  her,  sending  spe- 
cial messages  of  request  to 
Nina's  mother,  who  could  not 
refuse  in  a  land  where  the  re- 
quest of  the  Empress  was  held 
to  be  a  command.  If  it  had 
been  any  one  but  Nina,  you 
would  have  said  the  Empress. 

was  fairly  infatuated  with  the  child;  but  being  Nina,  you 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  yourself,  and  so  there  is 
nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Perhaps  at  first  the  Empress  was  as  much  entertained 
with  the  child's  exclamations  of  surprise  and  amusement 
and  delight  when  the  Court  went  to  the  bath  as  with 
anything  else;  for  all  the  fine  ladies  went  in  with  bathing 
clothes  up  to  their  shoulders,  those  shoulders  never  be- 
coming wet;  and  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the 
great  pool  where  they  all  floated  together,  they  were  a 
mass  of  laces  and  jewels  and  feathers  and  rouge  and  (lie 
rest,  and  it  was  as  strange  a  sight  as  picturesque,  even, 
although  it  had  a  certain  lunatic  look  about  it. 

"Dear,  dear!"   said  Nina,  clasping   her   little   hands. 
"In  my  country — in  America,  you  know — this  would  be 
such  bad  taste.     One  wears  jewels  there,  to  be  sure;  but 
in  the  bath — never!" 
The  Empress  laughed. 

"I  see  you  do  not  like  it  yourself,"  said  Nina,  in  her 
confidential  way,  "for  you  have  fewer  jewels  on  than  any 
of  the  ladies — only  that  clasp  in  your  hair.  And  such 
hair!"  said  Nina,  lifting  a  long  tress  over  her  fingers,  to> 
the  consternation  of  the  ladies-in-waiting.  "Such  hair! 
It  is  like  the  sleeping  lady's  in  the  fairy  story,  that  grew 
and  grew  till  it  spread  all  over  her  like  a  coverlid,  a  gold- 
en coverlid." 

The  Empress  laughed  again.  There  was  something  in 
this  innocent  familiarity  very  pleasant  to  her  to  whom 
every  one  spoke  with  bated  breath;  and  as  they  floated 
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along  in  the  water  that  upbuoyed  them  so  that  they  could 
not  sink,  she  had  Nina  tell  her  one  fairy  story  after  an- 
other out  of  her  endless  store. 

"Why  is  it,"  said  Nina,  on  another  day,  with  her  look 
of  baby  wisdom,  "that  you  wear  fewer  jewels  and  colors 


so  much  softer  than  the  others  do  ?     Is  it  because  you  do> 
not  have  the  jewels  to  wear?    But  they  all  seem  t<>  love  you 
so,  all  your  friends  here,  that  I  should  think  they  would 
give  you  the  same  things  they  like  to  wear  themselves." 
' '  You  do  not  seem  to  know,  then,  that  I  am  the  Empress."" 
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•'What  is  it  to  be  Empress;''  asked  Nina,  her  eyes 
darkening  with  the  feeling  of  some  mystery  afloat. 

"In  your  country,  liavc  you  no  ruler  ;"  asked  the  Em- 
press of  the  strange  little  being  beside  her. 

''Oh  no,"  said  Nina,  sweetly.  "We  are  all  rulers; 
and  we  appoint,  \ve  ehoose.  some  one  to  do  the  ruling  for 
us  a  little  while,  so  that  we  can  do  other  things." 

"  All,  yes.  Well,  here  my  husband  and  I  are  the  rulers, 
the  only  rulers,  and  we  are  always  the  rulers.  God  ap- 
pointed and  chose  us.  It  is  our  duty.  And  the  reason  I 
wear  few  jewels  is  that  I  can  do  as  I  please;  and  the  rea- 
son the  others  wear  many  is  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to 
do  honor  to  rulers  who  are  God's  vicegerents,  and  to  ap- 
pear before  them  in  state  that  is  consistent  with  their  state 
—that  is,  in  the  utmost  splendor  possible." 

"Then,"  said  Nina,  "you  are  really  the  ruler  of  all 
these  people  ?" 

"  The  ruler  of  all  these  people,"  said  the  Empress. 

"That  is  all  right,"  said  Nina  then,  contentedly,  having 
settled  it  in  her  own  mind.  "  I  am  a  ruler  too,  you  see.'' 

It  was  the  next  day  that  an  equerry,  a  gentleman  all 
gold-lace  and  stars  and  plumes,  came,  requesting  Nina's 
mother  to  allow  her  daughter  to  dine  with  the  Empress. 

"Does  she  not  look  like  an  angel  '."  said  the  Empress, 
in  an  under-tone,  as  the  child  came  confidently  into  her 
presence. 

Nina  paused,  and  gazed  at  her.  "You  take  my  breath 
away,"  she  said.  "  You  are  like  a  great  shining  spirit." 

"And  /just  said  you  were  like  a  little  spirit,"  said  the 
Empress.  And  then  Nina  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  bent 
her  sweet  mouth  and  kissed  it,  and  after  that  dinner  was 
served. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  Empress  intended  her  new 
favorite  should  sit  beside  herself,  there  was  a  sensible  at- 
mosphere of  disapproval. 

"  Is  it  so  ?"she  said,  in  a  tongue  that  Nina  did  not  under- 
stand, since  it  was  neither  French  nor  English.  "Needs 
it  to  be  a  question  of  precedence  with  a  chi  Id  '.  Very  well ; 
we  will  remedy  the  thing  at  once."  And  she  gave  a  hur- 
ried command  to  a  lady  who  stood  behind  her  chair,  and 
that  lady  passed  it  to  another,  and  she  to  another,  and  so 
on;  and  by-and-by  something  came  bade,  and  a  ribbon 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress.  "  It  is  my  own 
order,"  she  said,  as  she  took  the  dark  blue  band  of  velvet, 
where  a  diamond  star  glittered,  and  passed  it  over  Nina's 
shoulder.  "It  is  yours, "she  said  ;  "and  you  a.re  invested 
henceforth  with  its  dignity,  and  with  the  title  of  Countess 
Nina,  by  my  imperial  pleasure  and  the  assured  consent  of 
our  lord  the  Emperor." 

And  Nina,  feeling  that  something  was  expected  of  her 
— she  hardly  knew  what  —  folded  her  little  hands,  and 
bowed  her  pretty  head  upon  them,  and  said,  "  Amen." 

One  day.  when  the  Empress  sent  for  Nina,  the  child's 
face  was  tear-stained  and  her  eves  swollen.  "Does  sor- 
row come  to  you,  my  little  angel  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  have  been  so  naughty  !"  said  Nina,  with  the  full  tears 
welling  over  her  eyes  till  they  looked  like  two  great  jew- 
els themselves.  "The  maid  would  not  speak  to  me  pro- 
perly; she  would  not  call  me  Countess,  nor  say  highness. 
nor  excellency,  nor  anything,  to  me.  And  I — I —  ' — and 
she  held  up  her  morsel  of  a  hand,  and  looked  at  it  as  if  it 
had  been  an  instrument  of  murder  —  "  I  slapped  her.  And 
my  mamma  says  no  lady  could  do  such  a  thing.  Countess 
or  not.  and  that  all  the  stars  in  heaven  could  not  make  a 
lady  of  one  who  so  forgets  hers'-l;'." 

"  Ami  it  works  with  angels  as  it  does  with  men  and  wo- 
men," said  the  Empress.  "Have  I  sent  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord into  another  heaven  ?" 

She  thought  it  was  certainly  so  a  day  or  two  afterward, 
when  through  an  opening  door  came  a  stir  and  bustle,  and 
the  sound  of  a  wrangle  in  the  anteroom.  And  what  should 
it  be  but  our  little  Nina,  again  disputing  precedence  with 
the  aged  Baroness  von  Rodenseidlitzberg.  \  Countess 


always  goes  before  a  Baroness!"  Nina  was  crying,  her 
eyes  flashing,  her  tiny  foot  stamping. 

"But  mine  is  the  elder  title,  little  ladyship."  said  the 
old  Baroness,  whose  mind  was  really  too  feeble  to  go 
alone.  "You  are  the  Countess  of  yesterday,  and  my 
grandmothers  were  Baronesses  before  the  flood." 

"It  makes  no  difference, "began  Nina. 

"Besides,"  said  the  Baroness.  "  I  am  so  much  the  elder." 

"It  makes  no  difference  again  !"  cried  Nina.  "  I  am  a 
Countess  of  the  Empress's,  and  it  is  my  right — 

And  then  she  saw  the  Empress  looking  at  her,  and  the 
color  swept  away  from  the  little  excited  face,  and  she  ran 
and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  patroness,  and  hid  the 
face  in  the  folds  of  her  gown.  "See,  now,  Nina,"  said 
the  Empress  by-and-by,  "if  it  has  this  ill  effect,  I  shall 
have  to  take  the  title  and  the  star  away." 

"  But  you  can  not,"  said  Nina,  gravely.  She  had  not  an 
idea  that  all  formalities  in  the  matter  had  not  been  con- 
cluded. "  We  have  a  play  at  my  home,  '  King,  King,  give 
a  thing,  and  never  take  it  back  again.'  My  father  asked 
me  if  I  knew  what  it  meant,  and  he  said  that  what  a  King 
once  gave  he  never  could  take  back.  And  you  are  greater 
than  a  King — Victorine  says  so.  You  can  not  take  it 
back;  but  I — I  suppose  I  must  learn." 

The  next  day  the  Court  had  gone,  and  the  Countess 
Nina  was  bereft  of  her  imperial  friend  and  of  all  the  gor- 
geous trapping  and  ceremony  that  had  so  taken  her  eye 
and  her  fancy,  and  the  common  people  went  into  the  bath 
in  common  clothes,  and  went  when  they  chose.  It  did 
not  take  the  child  long,  however,  to  become  used  to  the 
old  manner  of  life  again. 

It  was  when  they  were  back  in  Paris,  where  they  hast- 
ened to  see  their  own  physician,  as  the  strange  symptoms 
of  lassitude  in  Nina  increased,  that  the  first  doubts  as  to 
her  title  entered  the  mind  of  the  little  Countess,  not  as  to 
its  legality  or  reality,  but  as  to  all  titles  of  nobility  as 
things  of  right. 

She  was  walking  with  Victorine,  when  a  dashing  officer 
on  his  horse  came  galloping  round  the  corner,  knocked 
over  a  young  girl  carrying  a  hamper,  and  scattered  its 
contents,  the  heels  of  the  horse  treading  her  into  the  pave- 
ment, as  they  bruised  her  flesh  and  broke  her  bones. 

"Halt!  halt!"  cried  one,  and  cried  another,  as  the  horse- 
man disappeared  without  turning  his  head. 

"  \Ye  will  send  a.  gendarme  after  him,"  cried  Yictorine. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  gasped  the  wounded  girl.  "It  is  the 
Count  de  Freslin.  There  is  no  redress.  The  judge  would 
not  listen  to  me  for  a  moment." 

"  And  why  ?"  cried  Nina,  coming  into  the  affair  in  her 
busy  little  way. 

"Because  lie  is  a  Count."  exclaimed  an  old  woman, 
stooping  over  the  girl.  "  Scellrat .'" 

"Is  it,  then,  criminal  to  he  a  ( 'mint  ?"  whispered  Nina. 

"It  is  the  worst  of  all  crimes,"  answered  the  old  wo- 
man, who  was  a  red-republican,  with  strong  views  of 
things.  "  It  is  to  be  born  with  an  advantage  over  all 
other  men.  It  is  to  commit  a  theft  of  other  men's  rights 
one's  life  long." 

"  But  if  one  is  born  so — "  began  Nina. 

"One  can  surrender  such  birthrights,"  snarled  the  old 
woman,  still  busy  with  the  suffering  girl. 

"And  they  have  eaten  nothing  but  black  bread  for  a 
year,"  said  Victorine.  "All  the  money  they  can  earn  is 
wrung  from  them  in  taxes,  that  these  titled  people  may  eat 
off  of  gold  plate.  So  long  as  there  are  nobles,  these  people, 
with  their  immortal  souls,  will  be  the  dust  under  their 
feet.  Down  with  the  nobles!" 

Nina  grew  more  and  more  silent  day  by  day.  She  lay 
on  her  sofa  listening.  She  remembered  the  fuss  she  had 
made  that  her  mother  had  not  had  a  coronet  embroid- 
ered on  her  clothes.  And  she  to  be  one  of  those  people 
whose  horses  kill  and  think  nothing  of  it! 

The  winter  was  coming  on.      The  sparkling  Christmas 
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weather  was  near  at  liaiul.  and  the  Countess  Nina  was  look- 
ing forward  to  happy  things,  when  one  day  the  maid  came 
in  in  great  distress.  Her  young  brother  was  in  hiding;  he 
would  be  arrested  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life  on 
a  charge  of  treason  if  they  could  not  get  him  away  in  a  ship 
about  to  sail  for  America,  and  for  that  more  money  was 
needed  than  all  the  family  roundabout  could  raise.  Nor 
had  Nina's  mother  any  ready  money  at  that  moment,  as 
she  was  waiting  for  a  draft  from  home.  And  what  had  the 
young  man,  Victorine's  brother,  done  that  was  deserving  of 
such  punishment  ?  He  had  said  in  public  that  the  common 
people  would  be  slaves  so  long  as  there  were  nobles  with 
titles  overhead  to  pull  them  down.  And  was  that  all  ? 
That  was  all.  That  was  enough;  it  had  caused  him  to  be 
suspected,  and  now  the  officers  of  the  law  would  seize  the 
first  chance  they  could  find  to  use  against  him  if  they  did 
not  invent  a  charge.  Oh,  if  only  he  could  get  away  and 
ship  to  America !  If  all  the  family  could  go,  and  not  be 
parted  from  him! 

Victorine  talked  of  nothing  else  then  for  days.  She 
was  possessed  that  all  the  family  should  go.  But  if  they 
sold  all  they  had,  it  was  not  enough  to  pay  the  passage  of 
a  quarter  of  them ;  and  if  it  were,  what  could  they  do  when 
they  arrived  in  a  strange  land  penniless  ? 

Nina  was  almost  as  troubled  as  Victorine,  although 
Victorine  went  about  shaking  her  head  and  crying  tin- 
most  of  the  time.  She  lay  still,  thinking  a  great  deal, 
counting  a  great  deal,  and  always  growing  more  puzzled. 
''I  can't  do  it,"  she  said.  "Even  if  I  give  the  children 
nothing  in  their  sabots,  I  can't  do  it.  Do  you  think,  mam- 
ma, they  would  give  me  some  money  for  my  hair  if  you 
cut  it  off  ?  They  used  to  praise  it  so,  you  know.  And  I 
shall  not  want  it  long,  anyway;  and  if  I  do,  it  grows 
again.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  dead  lady  whose 
hair  grew  and  filled  the  coffin  with  gold  ?  Don't  cry  so, 
mamma  dear;  don't  cry,  my  darling  dear:  it  is  all  that 
makes  it  hard."  So  beautiful,  so  transparent,  so  much  like 
a  spirit  already,  how  could  her  mother  do  anything  else 
but  cry  ? 

But  Nina  went  on  brooding;  she  saw  another  mother 
crying  for  her  child,  she  saw  the  child  toiling  in  the  gal- 
leys— and  all  for  what  ?  Lest  one  word  should  encourage 
another,  and  by-and-by  people  should  rise  and  put  an  end 
to  titles.  One  day  Victorine  gave  her  her  little  writing- 
desk,  and  propped  her  with  pillows,  and  she  worked  a 
part  of  several  days;  and  this  letter,  in  its  pretty  French 
and  its  quaint  spelling  and  its  round  writing,  was  the  re- 
sult: 

"  DEAR  EMPRESS,  MY  FRIEND, — I  can  not  be  a  Countess 
any  longer.  If  you  can  not  take  back  what  you  gave,  yet 
surely  you  can  undo  what  you  did.  Countesses  are  peo- 
ple whose  horses  tread  on  people  in  the  street,  and  the  trod- 
den people  may  not  cry  out.  Their  dogs  bite  the  children, 
and  it  is  no  matter.  They  make  the  poor  people  eat  black 
bread,  so  that  they  themselves  may  eat  ortolans  off  of  gold 
plate.  They  have  a  glad  time  with  money  that  these  peo- 
ple earn,  who  never  have  time  to  look  up  from  the  earth 
to  the  sky.  They  put  into  prison  and  they  put  to  death 
people  who  speak  their  minds  about  them,  for  fear  it  may 
make  the  rest  see  that  there  had  better  not  be  any  count- 
esses; Victorine  says  so.  You  can  not  help  being  an  Em- 
press; God  made  you  so;  you  told  me  so.  But  you  can 
help  my  being  a  Countess  as  you  can  rip  a  stitch  in  your 
embroidery.  But  I  shall  always  love  you  just  the  same. 
And  so  I  ask  you  to  undo  me.  But  there  is  another  thing 
I  want  to  say. 

' '  The  star,  the  dear,  beautiful  star  that  you  gave  me,  and 
that  is  under  my  pillow.  That  I  need  not  send  back  to 
you,  you  have  so  many.  But  I  will  sell  it — I  have 
thought  much  about  it,  and  that  is  best — and  the  money 
shall  take  Victorine  and  her  family  to  America,  where 
thev  will  always  bless  vou.  I  could  not  wear  it  much 


longer  if  I  kept  it,  for  I  am  going  where  it  is  all  stars  and 
blue  night  pretty  soon.  You  will  be  sorry,  and  my  dear 
mamma  will  not  know  what  to  do,  the  days  will  be  so  long 
till  she  comes.  When  you  wore  that  white  velvet  cloak 
and  it  blew  open,  and  I  saw  you  shine  from  head  to  foot 
in  jewels  underneath,  I  thought  you  looked  like  a  great 
white  angel.  It  seems  strange  that  I  shall  be  an  angel 
first — a  really  angel.  I  shall  reach  out  my  hand  to  you. 
Empress,  when  you  come  up.  Perhaps  before  you  come 
you  will  leave  off  being  an  Empress,  as  I  leave  off  being 
a  Countess,  if  you  pray  to  God  to  do  it.  You  will  find  it 
a  great  deal  easier  to  be  good.  I  do.  And  just  the  same 
in  heaven  as  on  earth,  I  shall  be 

''Your  loving  NINA." 

The  letter,  after  a  little  hesitation,  was  sent  through  the 
American  embassy,  no  one  there  having  seen  its  contents, 
of  course.  And  on  the  Christmas-eve  when  the  Empress 
read  it,  Victorine,  with  her  brother  and  her  sisters  and 
their  mother,  and  the  joyous  rest,  were  safe  under  the 
American  flag  on  the  high-seas,  feeling  their  life  and  lib- 
erty to  be  the  Christmas  gift  of  Nina,  and  little  Nina  her- 
self was  up  among  the  stars  and  the  splendors  of  the  dark 
blue  night. 


THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

OUR  town  is  getting  to  be  full  of  lecturers.  Mr.  Trav- 
ers  says  that  they  spread  all  over  the  country,  just 
like  cholera,  and  that  when  one  lecturer  comes  to  a  town, 
another  is  liable  to  break  out  at  any  time. 

The  last  lecturer  that  we  had  happened  a  week  ago. 
He  was  a  magic-lantern  one.  and  they  are  not  so  bad  as 
other  kinds.  He  had  magic-lantern  pictures  of  Europe 
and  Washington  and  other  towns,  and  he  showed  them  on 
a  big  white  sheet,  and  talked  about  them.  I  made  a  lot 
of  magic-lantern  pictures  when  I  had  my  camera,  and  some 
of  them  were  real  good.  The  lecturer  came  to  our  house 
to  spend  the  night,  and  the  afternoon  before  the  lecture 
he  went  out  to  walk,  and  left  the  door  of  his  room  open. 

Tom  was  at  my  house  that  afternoon,  and  as  we  were 
going  upstairs  we  saw  a  tremendous  lot  of  magic-lantern 
pictures  lying  piled  up  on  the  lecturer's  table.  Most  of  the 
pictures  were  houses  and  mountains,  but  some  of  them 
were  people,  and  then  there  were  a  lot  of  real  funny  ones, 
such  as  a  man  falling  over  a  pig,  and  a  big  goat  knocking 
a  boy  over.  Tom  and  I  had  a  very  nice  time  looking  at 
them,  and  we  were  very  careful  to  put  them  back  on  the 
piles  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  lecturer  had  put  them. 
Only  once  in  a  while  Tom  would  forget  just  where  a  pic- 
ture belonged,  and  we  had  to  put  it  in  the  wrong  place. 
This  was  what  made  all  the  trouble,  and  if  any  one  was 
to  blame  for  it.  Tom  was  the  one. 

We  didn't  tell  the  lecturer  that  we  had  looked  at  his 
pictures,  for  that  might  have  troubled  him,  and  we  ought 
never  to  give  trouble  to  people  that  are -older  than  we  are. 
Tom  and  I  went  to  the  lecture,  and  so  did  almost  every- 
body else  in  town,  and  when  the  lecturer  began  to  speak 
you  would  have  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  nicest  men 
you  ever  saw,  he  looked  so  pleased. 

The  trouble  began  when,  after  having  showed  us  a  lot 
of  pictures,  he  said,  "The  next  picture,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  a  portrait  of  her  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victo- 
ria." Now  it  happened  that  the  next  picture  was  a  large 
cat  with  a  dozen  kittens,  and  somebody  said,  "Haw !  haw  ! 
is  that  the  Queen  ?''  The  lecturer  knew  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  but  he  pretended  it  was  all  right,  and  said  that 
the  cat  belonged  to  his  little  girl,  and  its  name  was  really 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  next  pictures  were  mostly  right,  though  what  the 
lecturer  said  would  be  a  picture,  of  a  steamboat  on  the 
Rhine  turned  out  to  be  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  and  what  he 
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called  a  view  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  boy  being 
knocked  over  by  a  goat.  After  a  wbile  be  asked  all  bis 
German  friends  present — but  I  don't  believe  be  knew  a 
single  one  of  them — to  admire  a  beautiful  portrait  of  that 
hero  and  patriot  Prince  Bismarck,  and  when  the  portrait 
appeared  on  the  sheet  it  was  a  picture  of  a  pig  running 
away  from  a  fat  butcher.  You  should  have  heard  the 
lecturer's  German  friends  how],  and  I  believe  they  would 
have  thrown  something  at  him  besides  heavy  German 
words  if  he  hadn't  begged  their  pardon  and  said  it  was  all 
a  mistake,  and  he  feared  that  some  evil-minded  person 
had  wickedly  mixed  up  his  pictures. 

Well,  the  Germans  stopped  saying'  things  after  a  while, 
and  the  lecturer  went  on.  His  pictures  got  worse  and 
worse.  His  lovely  view  of  Venice,  as  he  called  it,  was  a 
picture  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  and  what  he  told  us  would 
be  a  picture  of  a  wedding  in  Egypt  was  a  cat  and  a  dog 
fighting  and  an  old  woman  beating  them  with  a  club. 
This  made  him  nervous,  and  he  kept  putting  pictures  in 
the  magic  lantern  upside  down,  and  making  the  King  of 
Greece  and  the  Queen  of  Italy  stand  on  their  heads.  ;md 
asking  the  people  to  excuse  any  mistakes,  and  wishing  he 
could  put  his  hands  on  the  evil-minded  persons  who  had 
meddled  with  his  pictures.  Finally  he  told  the  people 
that  he  would  now  show  them  a  picture  of  two  innocent 
and  lovely  children.  Tom  hit  me  in  the  side  with  his  el- 
bow when  the  lecturer  said  this,  and  whispered  to  me, 
"Be  all  ready  to  run."  I  didn't  have  the  least  idea  what 
he  meant  till  I  saw  the  picture.  I  was  never  more  as- 


tonished in  my  life,  for  it  was  a  pic- 
ture I  had  made  of  Mr.  Travel's  and 
Sue  sitting  on  the  sofa  and  holding 
each  other's  hands.  It  had  got 
mixed  up  in  some  way  with  the  lec- 
turer's  own  pictures,  and  I  believe 
Tom  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
though  he  won't  own  up. 

Tom  and  I  went  out  as  soon  as 
we  saw  the  picture,  but  we  could 
hear  the  people  laugh  and  yell  when 
we  were  half  a  mile  away.  I  heard 
afterward  that  the  lecturer  didn't 
show  any  more  pictures,  and  that 
he  .i mnped  out  of  the  back  window, 
with  Mr.  Travers  close  after  him. 
Anyway,  he  never  came  back  to  our 
house.  Mr.  Travers,  when  he  found 
that  I  really  hadn't  put  the  picture 
of  him  and  Sue  among  the  others, 
forgave  me,  but  Sue  says  she  never 
will.  I  think  Tom  ought  to  own 
up,  and  if  Mr.  Travers  catches  him. 
I  think  he  will. 


M1LLY  CONE'S  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 

T^HIS  wall-pocket  I  made  for 
Mamma,"  continued  Milly,  as 
soon  as  the  music  lesson  was  over, 
and  she  and  Grace  were  once  more 
established  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
with  the  Christmas  presents  before 
them,  "and  I  hope  she  will  hang  it 
over  her  desk.  I  saw  one  in  a  store, 
and  I  described  it  to  Aunt  Jennie, 
and  she  helped  me  to  make  it.  First 
I  bought  a  large  Japanese  fan,  and 
a  piece,  of  raw  silk  with  little  pink- 
daisies  on  an  olive  background. 
I  covered  the  paper  part  of  the 
fan,  front  and  back,  with  the 

silk ;  I  had  to  sew  it  over  and  over,  and,  when  I  came  to 
the  handle  side,  take  stitches  between  the  reeds.  Aunt 
Jennie  cut  out  the  card-board  front,  and  I  covered  it  with 
the  raw  silk  on  one  side  and  this  olive  satteen  on  the  oth- 
er. I  sewed  it  on  to  make  the  pocket,  as  you  see,  and  put 
the  pink  and  olive  silk  cord  around  the  edge;  the  cord  is 
just  made  out  of  floss  twisted.  I  put  a  pink  bow  on  the 
pocket,  and  tied  a  ribbon  around  the  handle.  It  took  me 
ever  so  long  to  make  it,  because  overhand  sewing  is  so  slow. 
' '  Now  this  is  a  wall-pocket  too.  It  is  to  hold  newspapers. 
You  buy  a  cheap  flat  hat;  one  of  the  soft  paper  chip  ones 
which  sell  for  ten  cents  will  do.  Line  it  with  glazed  paper 
cambric,  and  put  a  pinked  quilling  around  the  edge.  Take 
a  strip  of  the  cambric  four  inches  broad,  fasten  it  with  a 
knot  or  bow  at  the  top  of  the  hat,  and  tie  the  ends  as  strings,, 
so  giving  it  a  basket  shape.  Of 
course  you  can  use  the  hat  as  a 
catch-all  for  anything  you  like. 

' '  This  is  a  handkerchief  case.  You 
take  a  piece  of  bronze  leather  five 
and  a  half  inches  square.  Cut  four 
pieces  each  five  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  two  inches  wide.  These  are 
for  the  sides.  Then  cut  four  more 
pieces,  leaving  one  long  straight 
edge  and  rounding  the  opposite  one. 
These  are  for  the  top.  Place  on 
your  square  a  well-scented  piece  of 
cotton  batting,  and  over  that  a  WALL-POCKET. 
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WALL-POCKET. 


Square  of  silk, 
bright.  01-  dark, 
as  your  taste  in- 
clines. Stitch 
these  together 
with  :i  narrow 

bindingofbrown 

silk  braid.  Fin- 
ish each  of  the 
four  lid  pieces 
in  the  same  u  a\ . 
Take  then  a  piece 
of  silk  like  the 
lining-,  two  inch- 
es wide  and  for- 
ty inches  long, 

•gather  it  top  and  bottom  like  a  puff,  and  sew  it  around  the 
bottom  square.  These  are  for  the  top.  On  the  upper 
edge  of  the  puff  sew  the  four  lids,  each  corresponding  to 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  bottom  square.  The  result  will  be 
-a  handkerchief  case,  pretty,  compact,  and  convenient. 

"Here,  Graee. 
is  the  queerest 
little  animal  you 
ever  did  see.  We 
will  play  we  are 
doctors,  and  dis- 
sect him.  Look! 
The  three  top 
pieces  are  made 
of  olive-colored 
cloth.  No.  1  is 
cut  out  with- 
CASE  out  head,  tail,  or 


legs  ;  No.  2  is  cut 
with  the  fold  of 
neck;  No.  3  is  cut 
with  the  head  at- 
tached ;  No.  4  is 
made  of  black  cloth, 
and  cut  out  with 
tail  and  legs;  No.  5 
is  made  of  red  cloth, 
and  cut  a  little  lar- 
ger, so  as  to  show 
a  slight  margin  be- 
neath the  othei 
pieces.  The  mark- 
ings are  made  with 
old  gold  or  yellow 
outline  stitch.  A 
bead  is  used  for  the 
eye. 

'  "This  is  the  end 
of  my  treasures. 
Now  I  am  going  to 
wrap  each  one  in 
tissue-paper,  mark 
it,  and  put  them 
all  away." 

"  Dear  me!"  said 
Grace;  "  I  wish  my 

bed  looked  like  yours.  I  thought  I  didn't  have  any  moncv 
at  all,  but  I  have  enough  to  make  these  things  twiee  over. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  you,  Milly,  and  next  \  ear 
you  shall  see  if  my  bed  can  not  make  as  brilliant  a  display 
as  yours." 

With  a  kiss  the  two  girls  parted. 
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r  jiIIROUUU  all  the  bright  weeks  of  the  autumn 
-L  we  have  been  looking  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  December,  and  now  that  Decem- 
ber is  fairly  here,  we  are  counting  the  days  to 
Christmas.  Merry  Christmas,  with  its  carols,  its 
exchanging  of  gilts  between  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  and  its  wreaths  of  holly  and  cat-lands  of 
pine— how  we  love  and  honor  it  as  the  crowning 
day  of  the  year ! 

Of  course  every  little  hand  would  be  raised 
eagerly  and  quickly  if  we  should  ask,  "Who 
wants  to  hear  about  the  Christinas  Number  of 
HARPER'S  Yiii'Nu  I'KOPLE?"  You  all  want  to  hear 
about  it,  for  you  know  that,  while  every  number 
is  attractive,  at  Christmas  the  beautiful  paper 
always  excels  itself,  and  is  as  jolly  as  Santa 
Claus,  as  witty  as  Mother  Goose,  and  as  full  of 
fun  and  frolic  as  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  its 
fascinating  pages. 

For  several  weeks  there  have  been  manifest 
tokens  of  Christmas  in  the  stories  and  pictures 
which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  HAMPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Last  week  one  page  of  the  Post- 
office  Box  was  given  up  to  a  stirring  'Christmas 
carol,  which  will  be  sung  on  the  happy  day  by 
thousands  of  fresh  young  voices.  And  after  the 
holidays,  all  the  way  along  until  spring,  there 
will  be  articles  and  sketches,  illustrations  and 
poems,  sparkling  with  Christmas  joy. 

But  the  Christmas  Number!  Look  out  for  it 
next  week.  It  will  have  an  entirely  new  and 
charming  cover,  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick  S. 
Church.  It  will  not  have  the  Post-office  Box  or 
the  Puzzles,  because  those  good  tilings  are  once 
a  year  crowded  out  to  make  room  for  the  spicy, 
sprightly,  and  sparkling  stories  and  sketches 
which  enchant  you,  filled  as  they  are  with  the 
very  spirit  of  Christmas. 

Shall  we  give  you  a  peep  at  the  programme? 
First  there  will  be  the  delightfully  original  lead- 
ing story,  "  The  Christmas  Presents  Bert  did  Not 
Give,"  by  Johu  R.  Coryell,  with  a  beautiful  front- 
page picture,  and  two  wood-engravings  besides, 
by  \V.  T.  Smedley. 

Then,  too,  there  will  be  a  charming  story  en- 
titled "The  Sword  of  Hildebrand,"  by  Sherwood 
Ityse,  which  will  have  a  series  of  tine  illustrations 
by  Howard  Pyle. 

Everybody  admires  the  lovely  work  of  Jessie 
Curtis  Shepherd,  and  so  everybody  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  there  will  be,  as  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Christmas  Number,  a  beautiful  double-page 
wood-engraving  entitled  "The  Christ  Child."  It 
will  be  in  Mrs.  Shepherd's  best  manner,  and  will 
appear  as  a  Supplement,  without  reading  matter. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  will  be  a  brilliant 
addition  to  the  volume,  or,  framed  and  hung,  will 
adorn  with  grace  the  nursery  wall. 

There  will  be  an  amusing  and  clever  sketch  en- 
titled "The  Wax-works'  Holiday."  by  Matthew- 
White,  Jan.,  with  illustrations  by  c.  D.  Weld  on, 
and  there  will  be  a  beautiful  full -page  engrav- 
ing by  Mr.  Frederic  Dielman,  showing  "  Cuffee 
with  his  Fiddle"— the  little  colored  boy  who 
stole  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  where  he  might 
greet  the  coming  Lord  with  "  An  Advent  Sere- 
nade" composed  of  all  tin:  airs  his  awkward  lit- 
tle hands  could  play. 

Thought,  time,  and  expense  have  been  lavished 
on  the  Christmas  Number  of  HAIIPLII'S  Yor -M; 
PEOPLE  for  1884,  and  we  are  sure  the  great  circle 
of  children  who  love  the  paper  will  be  thoroughly 
pleased  and  satisfied. 


The  dear  little  girls  whose  names  are  signed 
to  the  letter  which  follows  had  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  it  blossomed,. just  like  a  flower,  into 
a  beautiful  deed.  I  am  sure  theirown  Christmas 
will  be  happier  because  of  the  brightness  which 
their  unselfish  kindness  has  sent  into  the  lives  of 
some  little  suffering  ones  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
in  which,  you  know,  children,  we  all  take  a  deep 
interest,  as  Harper's  Young  People's  (  ,.t  is  in  tin' 
ward  to  which  this  generous  donation  is  made. 
The  little  girls  charged  an  admission  fee  of  two 
cents  to  their  fair,  and  the  articles  sold  were 
nearly  all  the  work  of  their  own  fingers.  The 


money  has  been  sent  to  Sister  Catherine,  who  is 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital. 

Pm:T  RICHMOND.  STATK»J    III.**TV   /\~,iv*n,hei-  •">.!    l*sj 


Annie  Bevan. 
[nn  Smith. 


I. aura  \\  clcli. 
...  in, i.  Johnston, 


Josie  Smith,  Jennie  Johnston, 

Id-ill)  ire  Number,       Knmialine  Vroom, 
Jntismi  ll.i\  \t.ii'l.       Florence  Dixou, 
Lillie  SiiuuiiNon,        Mamie  Williamson, 
lins.pii,   H;M  u.n  il.      Amy  liamber, 
Marie  lioyle. 

RANCH  No.  7,  HEREFORD,  TK\AS. 

DEAIL  POSTMISTHESS,— My  mamma  and  I  went 
to  get  up  a  Little  Housekeepers'  club.  We  went 
on  hoi-M-hurk,  ami  I  gut  down  and  opened  alt  the 
gates.  I  went  about  three  miles  one  day,  and 
about  three  miles  another  day,  and  two  miles 
another.  The  lir-t  time  we  went  I  got  down  to 
open  the  gate,  and  there  was  a  post  driven  in  the 
ground,  and  I  stepped  on  it  and  got  up  on  my 
horse,  but  the  iiL-xt  time  we  \\ent  tin-  gate  was 
torn  down,  M»  that.  I  could  not  get  up  by  that, 
and  the  post  ivas  torn  up,  so  that  I  could  not  get 
np  by  that  either;  so  1  got  up  by  the  wire  fence. 
I  am  a  111  tic  girl  seven  years  old.  The  children 
met  for  the  first  time  last  Saturday,  at  our  house, 
and  I  was  chosen  the  president,  and  our  motto 
is,  "Busy  as  Bees."  There  were  three  little  girls 
troni  »m-  house,  two  little  boys  from  another 
house,  and  I  have  a  sister  younger  than  iiiys-elf 
and  a  sister  older  than  myself,  so  that  made  eight 
of  us;  but  the  next-time  there  will  be  three  more, 
and  that  will  make  eleven,  and  a  liltle  later  there 
will  be  two  more,  and  that  will  make  thirteen. 
We  are  going  to  make  Christmas  presents  and 
hav.-  a  tio-  Together.  Mamma  is  going  to  teach 
us  all  a  nice  Christmas  carol  to  sing  together. 
We  have  all  made  a  cornucopia,  and  we  mean  to 
••<  e  who  gets  the  most  presents  at  Christmas. 
We  are  going  to  trim  the-  tree  with  mistletoe.  It 
i>  -"  pretty  !  It  has  such  pretty  berries  on  it !  they 
are  while,  and  look  just  like  little  pearls.  I  will 
s.-nd  you  a  box  of  it  near  Christmas,  so  that  you 
will  sfK  it  a,  little  while  before  the  day,  and  you 
can  trim  your  room. 

My  papa  has  just  had  anew  chimney  built,  and 
the  mason  just  finished  it  last  night.  It  is  a  nice 
large  one,  and  it  is  made  out  of  stone.  The  hearth 
where  we  burn  wood  is  four  feet  long,  and  be- 
fore it  was  only  three  feet  long.  It  looks  so  nice  ! 
the  rock  is  all  smoothed.  The  other  chimney 
was  made  out  of  brick,  and  was  nut  near  so  nice. 
It  is  a  lovely  day.  I  live  seven  miles  from  De- 
catur.  Good-by  from  your  little  reader, 

KATE  H. 

My  dear  child,  I'm  afraid  the  little  fingers  were 
very  tired  indeed  before  you  finished  the  last 
words  of  this  delightful  letter.  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  another  name  for  my  book,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  a  graceful  and  obliging  president. 
smd  me  word  about  the  club  and  its  doings,  and 
let  me  know  whether  you  tried  the  lovely  carol 
in  hist  week's  paper.  Please  accept  my  thanks 
beforehand  fur  the  mistletoe. 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILLIMUS. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  I  would  like  to  write 
to  yon  I'apa  has  bought  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE at  the  hook-store  every  Saturday  for  three 
years.  I  live  out  West,  but  will  move  East  very 
soon.  1  have  four  sisters  and  one  brother:  my 
youngest  sister  is  ten  weeks  old.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  weed  growing  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high!' 
We  have  such  weeds  growing  near  us.  When 
we  move  East  we  will  live  not  very  far  from 
New  York  city,  and  then  some  day  1  may  call  on 
you.  It  is  getting  rather  late,  so  1  will  stop  writ- 
ing now.  FANNIE  A.  P. 


New  YORK  CITY. 

DEAII  POSTMISTRESS,— I  thought  I  would  write 
you  and  tell  you  what  a  tulip  said  to  me  one 
day,  and  thought  that  if  you  had  space,  and  con- 
sidered it  good  enough,  you  would  print  it.  I 
am  thirteen 

I  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  a  friend,  when 
I  came  to  a  bed  of  tulips.  They  looked  so  grand 
and  stately  that  I  could  not  help  admiring  then), 
when  suddenly  one  of  them  spoke  up  and  said, 
"Oh,  what  a  sad  fate  is  ours,  sisters  and  brothers, 
with  no  one  to  love  and  admire  us  !" 

"  Well,"  spoke  up  another  proud  and  stately 
tulip,  "we  know  that  we  come  from  a  respect- 
able family,  and  are  much  more  refined  than  any 
uthrr  Hi  i \\  ers  iii  the  garden."  After  making  this 
speech  he  drew  himself  up  proudly  :ind  opened 
all  his  petals.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see.  They 
all  copied  his  example,  and  it  made  a  pretty  sight 
indeed 

At  that  moment  my  friend  came  out  and  cut  a 
handful  of  the  tulips  to  wear  down-town,  and  as 


they  were  carried  away  I  heard  them  bemoaning 
their  fate,  and  saying,  "  What  a  sad  fate  is  ours  !" 
a  little  farther  off,  "—a  sad  fate  is  ours  I"  still 
farther.  " — fate  is  ours  !"  " — is  ours  !"  " — ours  !" 
iiinil  their  voices  were  lost  iii  the  distance.  Well, 
in  fact,  they  had  very  weak  voices,  if  they  did 
come  ii-oin  such  a  fine  family. 

I  told  my  triend  what  the'  tulips  said,  but  she 
laughed,  and  said  it  was  my  imagination.  But  I 
don't  quite  agree  with  her.  Do  you ? 

Your  loving  little  irieml.  Lri.r  R. 

A  very  well  written  little  essay. 


MOUNT  Pi EASANT,  IOWA. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  Little  Honsekee]  era     I 

am  going  to  get  up  a  club  if  lean.  1  like  to  cook. 
I  am  the  president  ot  a  secret  society.  Our  let- 
ters are  A  L'.  (  We  are  going  to  have  a  lair  a 
little  before  Christmas,  and  wiih  the  money  we 
make  we  mean  to  buy  some  toys  and  have  a 
<  hrist  mas  tree.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a 
In,  would  make  a  nice  one?  We  had  an  Easter 
sociable,  and  made  over  six  dollars,  and  all  sum- 
mer \\ e  had  sociables.  I  have  a  play  house.  It 
is  rather  large.  It  has  an  ingrain  carpet,  a  lace 
curtain  tied  back  with  ribbon  in  the  parlor,  a 
sliding  curtain  in  the  bedroom,  and  sliding  cur- 
tains in  dining-room  and  kitchen.  1  have  a  reg- 
ii, .n  i  ."iking  sto\e.  not  very  large  and  not  very 
small,  and  1  have  a  table-cloth  and  a  dozen  nap- 
kins, a  set  of  white  dishes,  and  a  blue  tea-set.  I 
have  a  door-bell  on  my  front  door.  It  1  may  joiu 
Hie  Little  Housekeepers  I  will  send  some  re- 
ceipts. A  READER. 

Of  course  you  may  join,  and  you  must  organize 
a  club  if  you  can.  The  cedar  is  preferred  for  a 
Christmas  tree. 


M..-...U-P  VALLEY.  NEW  YOEK. 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to 
your  dear  little  Post-ofiiee  Box.  but  I  have  never 
done  so.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  society  we 
girls  have  here,  which  is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers. We  have  singing,  playing,  dancing,  and 
n  :nli)ig  in  HARPEH'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  have 
not  yet  found  a  name  for  it ;  would  you  please 
tell  us  some,  if  you  know  any?  Please  may  I 
join  the  Little  Housekeepers,  for  I  have  been 
learning  to  make  bread?  I  correspond  with  a 
little  girl  who  wrote  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I  go 
to  school  every  day.  Last  winter  I  received  a 
prize;  it  was  a  lovely  leather  purse.  In  the 
summer  I  have  a  liltle  flower  garden,  and  in  it  I 
have  pansies, nasturtiums. marigolds. geraniums, 
etc.  My  sister  and  I  have  taken  over  three  terms 
of  music,  and  we  are  very  fond  of  it.  Would  you 
please  find  a  place  for  my  letter,  if  it  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much  of  you ?  c.  H.  S. 

You  might  call  yourselves  the  Good  Times  Club, 
or  the  Merry  Girls,  or  the  Pansy  Club.  I  am  glad 
you  can  make  bread. 


This  pretty  little  story,  written  by  a  child  to 
her  diary,  is  every  word  true  : 

MY  TODDY. 

DEAR  DIARY, — He's  dead  !  The  poor  dear  little 
bird  which  we  have  watched  with  so  much  pride 
is  dead.  But.  Diary,  such  is  lite.  The  poor  little 
thing  had  met  with  mishaps  ever  since  its  birth. 
As  soon  as  it  was  feathered,  and  was  almost 
ready  to  fly,  it  was  blown  out  of  the  nest  in  a 
storm,  and  there  I  found  it  all  drenched  in  the 
rain.  I  took  it  in  the  house  and  fed  it,  and  the 
next  morning  put  it  out  for  the  mother  robin; 
but  alas!  she  would  not  come  near  it.  She  seem- 
jcl  afraid  because  it  had  been  handled. 

Near  where  the  robins  had  built  their  nest  two 
bluebirds  had  made  their  home,  and  had  a  fine 
family  of  five  little  birdies.  Do  you  know  that 
bluebirds  are  very  motherly  creatures?  Well, 
when  they  heard  my  little  robin  endeavoring  to 
make  himself  heard,  they  came  and  fed  him.  and 
took  care  of  him  every  day,  and  would  have  done 
so  at  night,  but  I  took  him  in  for  fear  some  stray 
eat  might  make  a  meal  of  him.  I  used  to  watch 
them  with  delight.  Each  day  when  I  put  little 
Toddy  (that  is  what  I  called  him)  out,  uiy !  how 
happy  father  and  mother  bluebird  would  be  I 
They  would  feed  him  time  about  with  their  own 
birdies. 

But  this  could  not  always  last,  and  after  a  while 
the  young  bluebirds  flew  out  of  their  cozy  nest 
and  soared  away,  and  their  parents  \vith  them 
But  one  little  bluebird  did  not  fly  far.  for  a  cruel 
dog  ate  it  at  one  mouthful.  1  was  sorry  to  see 
them  go,  but  I  loved  little  Toddy,  and  so  adopt- 
ed him.  I  took  care  of  him  each  day.  and  he 
learned  to  know  his  name,  for  he  would  come 
when  I  called  him.  and  fly  up  in  my  lap,  and  when 
he  had  accomplished  this  feat,  he  would  put  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  look  up  fo  cunning. ' 

He  slept  in  his  cage  in  my  room,  and  I  was 
awakened  as  usual  by  his  cries  for  breakfast.  It 
was  very  chilly,  and  I  was  cold  and  sleepy,  but  I 
jumped  out.  and  put  him  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
porch,  and  went,  back  to  bed  to  take  another  nap. 
Pretty  soon,  thinking  that  Todd  was  hungry,  and 
that  it  was  time  for  breakfast.  I  jumped  up.  and 
was  hastily  dressing,  when  my  sister  entered 
with  some  flies,  which  she  had  caught  for  hi? 
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breakfast  He  was  very  fond  of  flies,  and  often 
tried  to  ciiteh  them,  but  rarely  succeeded. 

She  brought  him  in,  but  he  would  not  eat.  and 
bis  head  hung  down,  ami  he  was  in  a  most  piti- 
able condition.  \\  e  tried  everything  to  get  him 
to  eat  and  the  poor  thing  tried,  and  said  "  Peep, 
peep,'  or  whatever  robins  say,  several  times,  but 
it  was  a  vain  effort. 

We  took  him  to  the  kitchen,  in  hopes  of  help- 
ing him  bv  getting  him  warm;  but  very  soon— 
oh  '  how  can  I  tell  it?— he  threw  back  his  head, 
straightened  out  his  limbs,  and  giving  two  or 
three  gasps,  died.  Yes,  died  !  although  I  loved 
him  better  than  any  pet  1  ever  had.  1  buried  him 
under  the  bow-window,  and  you  can  see  his  lit- 
tle grave  still.  FLORENCE  BELLE. 

CAYI-GA,  NEW  Yor.K. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  two 
years,  and  like  it  very,  very  much,  and  all  the 
stories  are  so  nice.  1  attend  school  nearly  every 
da\  and  have  eight  studies,  and  take  music  les- 
sons from  my  sister.  1  have  seven  pets.  I  will 
name  them:  two  canaries,  four  cats,  and  a  dog. 
I  wish  to  be  one  of  your  Little  Housekeepers.  I 
have  tried  a  number  of  the  receipts;  they  were 
very  nice.  1  send  you  with  this  leiter  a  receipt 
for  chocolate  creams.  I  will  close  now,  or  my 
letter  will  be  too  long.  I  am  thirteen  years  old. 

i  HOCOLATE  CREAMS.— Break  the  white  of  one 
e""  in  a  glass  ;  then  put  in  as  much  water  as  you 
have  egg  ;  turn  this  into  a  dish  large  enough  to 
mix  in  "and  stir  in  with  your  hand  one  pound  of 
confectioner's  sugar.  Then  make  it  into  little 
balls,  and  dip  into  melted  chocolate.  Let  it  stand 
overnight  before  eating.  ANNA  11.  il. 


We  have  only  seen  two  letters  from  Canada- 
one  from  Yarmouth  and  one  from  Toronto— but 
we  have  not  seen  any  from  Moncton,  though  we 
know  quite  a  number  who  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  We  go  to  school,  and  are  in  the  highest 
department.  We  think  your  paper  is  very  nice, 
and  .-specially  the  Post-office  Box  and  Exchanges. 
We  intend  to  try  some  of  your  receipts.  We  will 
not  tell  you  our  ages,  but  would  like  you  to  s'less. 
MAUDE  C.  and  MARY  G. 

Some  puzzles  are  very  hard  to  guess,  but,  judg- 
ing by  your  excellent  penmanship,  I  think  you 
may  be  in  your  teens. 

MONTICELLO.  NEW    YoRK. 

I'm  a  little  girl.  I  am  six  years  old.  We  have 
got  a  dog.  It  is  very  cold  to-day.  Hammond  is 
my  little  bit  of  a  brother.  Edith  wrote  this. 


N.IRTH  BAY,  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old. and  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  1  have  blue  eyes  and  light 
brown  hair.  I  have  a  brother  named  Robby  ;  he 
is  six  months  old.  I  go  to  school.  I  like  to  read 
the  letters  in  your  Post-office  Box.  I  would  like 
to  have  Mamie  11.  write  to  me.  JENNIE  M. 


MILTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  like  "  Wa- 
kulla"  better  than  any  other  continued  story  so 
far.  but  I  like  them  all  very  much.  I  thought 
"  The  Ice  Queen"  was  splendid.  I  had  two  Mal- 
tese cats;  their  names  were  Tom  and  Jumbo. 
Both  the  poor  cats  are  dead.  I  had  also  three 
rabbits ;  two  were  taken  by  the  dogs,  and  I  sold 
the  other.  WILLIE  D. 


BUFFALO,  NEW  YonK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two 
years,  and  1  think  it  is  the  nicest  paper  I  ever 
read.  I  go  to  school,  anil  I  am  in  the  Third  Grade. 
The  First  Grade  Is  the  highest.  My  teacher's  name 
is  Miss  H.  She  is  very  pleasant.  I  like  very  much 
to  go  to  school.  I  was  twelve  years  old  last 
June.  I  am  next  to  the  youngest  in  the  grade. 
I  live  on  a  very  pleasant  street— Niagara  Street. 
I  h:  ve  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  and  1  am  the 
youngest.  RUTH  L.  U. 


My  father  buys  your  paper  for  me  every  week, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  raised  a  fine  lot  of 
pansies  this  year,  and  I  would  like  to  exchange 
some  seed  for  other  kinds  of  flower  seeds  with 
some  of  the  young  people  who  take  the  paper. 
JAMES  DAVIS. 

Please  send  me  your  full  address. 


PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  haven't  any  pets.  I 
had  a  little  kitten,  hut  she  ran  away.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  one  sister,  all  older  than  I.  I  think 
I  shall  form  a  Housekeeper's  Club,  if  I  can  tind 
am-  little  girls  who  would  like  to  join.  I  have 
been  going  to  school,  but  do  not  go  now.  I  have 
not  been  very  well  lately,  so  I  study  at  home. 

MART  W.  A. 


have  a  brother  sixteen  and  a  sister  ten.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  readers  of  this  paper  what  a  boy 
can  make  for  presents.  I  hope  this  letter  is  not 
too  long  to  print,  as  it  is  my  first,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  it  in,  if  you  have  room  for  it. 

PERCY  C.  M. 
Who  will  answer  Percy's  questiou? 


I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  We  have 
not  taken  HAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  long,  but  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  like  "  Wakulla." 

1  have  no  pets,  as  almost  all  the  little  girls  who 
write  letters  have.  1  had  a  little  kitten,  but  it 
died.  It  was  quite  tame.  Maybe  papa  is  going 
to  give  me  a  Maltese  cat.  We  have  a  call  named 
liiii^y.  and  a  am  id  many  chickens.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic.  gcogr.i- 
phy,  and  drawing,  but  1  did  not  go  to-day,  be- 
cause I  was  sick.  1  have  two  sisters,  both  young- 
er than  I,  and  three  brothers;  two  are  yminger 
than  I,  and  one  older.  We  live  in  the  country, 
and  have  nice  times.  FLORENCE  A.  P. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mv  fiitner  take"  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
me.  anil  i  like  it  very  much,  especially  the  Post- 
ofnVe  Box  .mil  ••  Wakulla  "  I  have  not  any  pets, 
except  my  M^ter  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and 


I  have  thirteen  dolls;  one  has  hair  eyelashes, 
and  another  has  hair  below  her  waist.  I  had  a 
little  kitty,  but  Major  killed  it  (Major  is  my  sis- 
ter's large  dogi.  anil  we  buried  it.  Mr.  Jl.  carved 
this  on  a  column  of  gypsum  : 

"Here  lies  Jenny,  my  own  denr  cot, 
WLo  wtis  killed  by  Majur,  who  thought  her  a  rat. 

We  went  to  Santa  Cruz  this  summer.    I  learned 
to  swim.    Can  you  swim?  LOUISE  I. 

No,  dear,  I  have  not  that  accomplishment ;  so 
you  are  much  better  off  than.  I. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  Yor.K. 

I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much  in- 
deed. I  am  eight  years  of  age,  and  I  go  to  school 
every  day.  I  have  two  brothers,  named  Willie 
and  "Freddie,  and  I  love  them  very  much  indeed. 
I  like  the  stories  in  the  paper.  HATTIE  A.  N. 


Eat  cold  with  cream  flavored  with  rose-  water  and 
sweetened  to  the  taste. 

PANADA. — Six  split  Boston  crackers,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  a  good  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  little  nutmeg;  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover  them  well ;  split  the  crackers  and  pile  in  a 
bowl  in  layers,  with  salt  and  sugar  si-altered 
among  them;  coyer  with  boiling  water  and  set 
on  the  hearth,  with  a  close  top  over  the  bowl, 
for  at  least  one  hour.  The  crackers  should  be 
almost  as  clear  and  as  soft  as  jelly,  but  not 
broken.  Eat  from  the  bowl,  with  more  sugar  if 
you  wish  it. 

ICELAND  -  MOSS  JELLY.  —  A  handful  of  moss 
washed  in  five  waters  and  soaked  an  hour,  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tea-spoonful  of 
cinnamon  inieasnre  scantily);  soak  the  washed 
moss  in  a  very  little  cold  water,  stir  into  the  boil- 
ing water,  and  simmer  until  it  is  dissolved; 
sweeten,  flavor,  and  strain  into  moulds.  You 
may  use  two  glasses  of  cider  instead  of  one  of 
wine  for  a  fever  patient,  putting  in  a  little  less 
water. 

Thank  you,  dear.  All  these  receipts  are  nour- 
ishing and  good. 

Always  serve  the  meals  of  an  invalid  daintily, 
children.  Your  very  prettiest  dishes,  your  finest 
napkins,  your  brightest  silver,  should  be  used,  so 
that  the  meal  will  look  very  inviting,  and  do  not 
offer  too  much  at  a  time. 


DAYTON,  KENTUCKY. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  the  Post- 
office  Box.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the  sixth 
Grade;  I  study  geography,  grammar,  writing, 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  history.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  I  have  two  dolls; 
their  names  are  Edith  Grace  and  Ethel  Gertrude. 

FLOY. 


WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

First  I  will  tell  you  about  our  pets,  namely, 
two  canary  •  birds  and  one  thrush,  which  we 
brought  from  England  when  my  mother  and  1 
were  there  a  year  ago  last  summer.  It  was  a 
lung  journey,  was  it.  not?  I  would  have  had  a 
splendid  time  if  I  had  not  kept  worrying  tor 
papa,  who  did  not  go  with  us.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  read- 
ing, language,  drawing,  and  writing ;  besides 
these.  I  take  music  and  singing  lessons,  so  my 
time  is  pretty  well  taken  up.  Well.  I  must  close, 
or  my  letter  will  be  too  long.  Lovingly  yours, 

NELLIE  H. 

Next  time  you  go  on  a  journey,  darling,  take  a 
leaf  from  my  book,  and  do  not  worry  about  any 
one,  however  dearly  loved,  whom  you  have  left 
behind.  It  does  no  good  to  the  person,  and  only 
spoils  your  own  enjoyment.  We  are  always  in 
God's  care,  and  whether  we  travel  or  stay  at 
home,  He  watches  over  us  every  day,  and  I  truly 
believe  that  He  means  us  every  day  to  be  as  hap- 
py and  as  trustful  as  we  can. 


ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  "Athens  of  America,"  and 
a  big  girl  of  13  years.  I  take  a  good  many  chil- 
dren's magazines,  but  HAIIPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
is  my  favorite,  because  it  comes  so  often. 

When  Carl  Schut/.  was  in  Boston  1  went  to 
Tremont  Temple  and  heard  him  speak.  It  was 
splendid,  and  the  audience  was  so  enthusiastic  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  same  way.  Lust 
night  we  had  a  splendid  torch-light  procession 
here;  it  took  two  hours  tor  it  to  pass.  There 
were  numbers  of  men  who  looked  very  funny 
dressed  up  in  night-gowns  and  night -caps  ami 

holding  lighted  candles  in  their  hands  with"  <  • I 

night"  ou  their  transparencies.  ROSE  S. 

FORT  CL-RTER,  MONTANA. 

I  read  Nellie's  letter  in  which  she  requested 
receipts  for  an  invalid,  so  I  thought  I  would  send 
some.  Will  some  Little  Housekeeper  please  send 
me  a  good  receipt  tor  lemon-drops? 

MARY  A.  F. 

MUTTON  BROTH.— One  pound  of  lean  mutton  or 
lamb  cut  in  small  pieces,  a  quart  of  cold  water, 
a  table-spoonful  of  rice  or  barley  soaked  in  a 
very  little  warm  water,  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
milk,  salt  and  pepper,  with  a  little  chopped  pars- 
ley ;  boil  the  meat,  unsalt.ed,  in  the  water,  keep- 
ing U  closely  covered  until  it  falls  to  pieces;  strain 
il.  and  add  the  soaked  barley  or  rice  ;  simmer  a 
hall  hour,  stirring  often;  stir  in  the  seasoning 
anil  the  milk,  and  simmer  five  minutes  after  it 
heats  up  well,  taking  care  it  does  not  burn. 
Serve  hot,  with  cream  crackers. 

ARROWROOT  WINE  JELLY.— A  cup  of  boiling 
water,  two  heaping  tea-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  brandy,  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  wine. 

AiiKowitooT  BLANC-MANGE. —  A  cupful  of  boil- 
in"  milk  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  the  best  arrow- 
root rubbed  smooth  in  cold  water,  two  tea-spoon- 

i  fids  of  white  sugar,  and  vanilla  or  other  essence  ; 

i  boil  until  it  thickens  well,  stirring  all  the  while. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  lad,  but  not  in  boy. 
M  \  second  is  in  plaything,  but  not  in  toy. 
My  third  is  in  bush,  but  not  in  tree. 
My  fourth  is  in  her.  but  not  in  she. 
My  fifth  is  in  paper,  but  not  in  pen. 
My  sixth  is  in  duck,  but  not  in  hen. 
My  seventh  is  in  oar.  but  not  in  vyheat. 
MY  eighth  is  in  warmth,  but  not  in  heat. 
My  whole  may  be  found  on  the  map  of  North 
America.  HARRY  L.  JOHNSON. 


No.  2. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  excel.  3.  A  small  boat. 
4.  Sandwich-Islanders.  5.  A  utensil.  0.  Part  of  a 
plant.  7.  A  letter.  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  kind  of  fish.  3.  Somewhat 
faded.  4.  A  kind  of  loose  coat.  5.  A  substance 
much  used  in  cooking.  6.  Recaptured.  7.  Gui- 
tars. 8.  To  put  into  casks.  9.  A  letter. 

NAVAJO. 

No.  3. 

CONCEALED  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS. 

I.  He  is  not.  able  to  run.  2.  They  cast  over  the 
anchor.  3.  The  radishes  are  fresh.  4.  Loving 
lasses  sing  sweet  tunes.  5.  Close  the  door.  John ; 
it  is  cold.  JAMES  CONNOR. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  SG4 


No.  1.— 


T 

RUT 

TUNIC 

T    I    E 

C 

No.  2.— Mamma. 
No.  3.— 


T 

T    I    P 

TIDAL 

PAY 

L 


B  ear. 

E  rie. 

L  ong. 

L  ulu. 

O  val. 

W  ere. 

S  hoe. 

No  4 —Finished      Fineness.    Finesse.     Fin-fish. 

Finned   Finish    Fined.  Find.  Finn.  Fin. 

No.  5.— Richmond,   spring.   Lima.  White.  Great 

Bear.     Silver. 
No.  0.— Damask. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Grace  P.  Ford,  Willie  W.  Ford.  Grace  L. 
Galway.  Frank  J.  Savage.  ( '.  F  Swett.  J.  A-  Forar, 
Dale  Clark,  Scharlie  Marra.  Lulu  Van  Norden,  Ce- 
lia  B.  Adams,  Ernest  G.  Harlow.  Helen  W.  Gard- 
ner.  Willie  K.  C..  James  Connor,  Titama.  K.  W . 
Simons  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Hattie  Carhartt, 
Kinina  Wilkins.  Emma  St.  C.  Whitney,  Flora  Jano 
Kennedy  Alice  M.  Smith,  Steele  Penn.  Lillie  l.ar- 
kins,  Jomi  Tucker,  A  brain  Day,  Alice  Barker, 
and  Jennie  and  Johnny  T. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  Zd  pages  of  cover.] 
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Well,  just  before  we  came  home,  one  day 

I  took  my  dolly  to  walk. 
And  there  was  Beunie  under  a  tree. 

And  he  wouldn't  even  talk, 
But  he  looked  so  sorry  I  almost  knew 

'Twas  'cause  I  was  going  ;i\v:iy. 
Anil  he  didn't  smile  till  I  promised   I 

Would  think  of  him  every  day. 

Then  I  thought,  you  know,  that  he'd  like  to  have 

Sometl.ing  to  'member  me  by. 
So  I  said.  "I  love  you,  Bennie.  the  best 

Of  all  the  boys;  don't  cry:" 
And  I  gave  him  the  hottest  thing  I  had, 

My  own  dear  dolly,  you  see. 
Becau-r   I  *'pn-ed   when   he  looked  at  it 

He'd  make  believe  it   was  me. 

His  face  got  awfully  red,  but  still 

lie  was  glad  to  have  it,  I  know, 
'Cause   I  wouldn't  have  given  my  doll  away 

If  I  hadn't   liked  Bennie  so. 
And  that  is  why  mamma  thinks  she's  lost, 

For  I  do  not   like  to  tell 
That  I  gave  my  dolly  to  Ben,  because — 

Because  I  liked  him  so  well. 


"WHERE  DOLLY  WAS  LOST." 

KITTY  TELLS  HER  STORY. 
BY  M.  D.  BRINE. 

OH  yes,  there  were  lots  of  boys  up  there, 
And  I  liked  them  all:  but  then 
The  very  nicest  boy  of  all 

Was  only  little  Ben. 
Tin-  other  boys  teased  him  many  a  time, 

But  I  liked'  him  the  more  for  that, 
And  his  face  was  nice  as  any  of  theirs 
For  all  his  old  torn  hat. 

Mamma  used  often  to  say  that  I 

Must  play  with  the  boys  of  our  set. 
But   Bennie  was  so  much  nicer  than  they. 

I  often  used  to  forget. 
And  many  a  time  when  he  drove  the  cows 

I'd  help  him  all  I  could, 
And  Bennie  would  often  whisper  to  me 

He  liked  me  for  being  so  good. 


TH?]  GAME  OK  "NAMES." 

LET  us  suppose  that  there  arc'  ten  players.     Eaeh  should  be 
provided  \\ilh  a  hmg  slip  of  paper  and  a  pencil ;  audifoue 
of  the  players  has  a  wateh.so  much  the  better.     It'  not,  a  clock 
must  be  used.     One  commences  by  calling  out: 

"Girls'  names  commencing  with  A:  two  minutes  allowed." 
Each  player  then  writes  down  all  the  girls'  names  that  he  or 
she  can  recollect,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  minutes 
"time"  is  called.  Then  the  oldest  player  reads  from  his  or  her 
slip  all  the  names  he  or  she  has  written  down — say  Amy,  Ama- 
bel, Alice,  Ann,  Annie,  Amanda,  Aileen,  etc.  All  the  other  play- 
ers, as  each  name  is  read  out.  cancel  that  name  if  it  be  on  their 
list.  It',  for  instance. all  have  written  Amy.  all  cancel  Amy, and 
count  one  mark.  Say  .six  players  have  Amabel  and  four  have 
not, each  of  the  six  counts  one  mark ;  those  who  have  iiot  thought 
and  written  down  Amabel  get  nothing  for  Amabel,  and  so  on 
through  the  list. 

When  marks  have  been  allotted  for  all  the  names, the  total  is 
read  out  and  noted  on  each  slip.  The  players  then  proceed  in  a 
similar  manner  fur  all  boys'  name's  commencing  with  A,  such  as 
Alfred,  Abel,  Adam,  Andrew,  Arthur,  etc.  The  game  can  be.  con- 
tinued any  length  of  time,  or  until  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  exhausted. 
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VOLUME  VI. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  BERT  DID  NOT 
GIVE. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 
I. 

' '  \TTE  are  so  going  to  hang  up  our  stockings ;  aren't  we. 

\\     Bert?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  we  were,  sweet  Nancy  Lee." 

"Silas  is  always  so  smart!  he  said  we  weren't."  said 
Nancy,  indignantly. 

"Never  you  mind  Silas."  advised  Bert,  soothingly  pat- 
ting his  sister's  round  cheek.  "We  know  some  things 
that  he  doesn't,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

"Oh.  you  can  hang 'em  up  fast  enough,"  exclaimed  Si- 
las, with  a  disagreeable  little  laugh;  "but  that  doesn't 
prove  you'll  get  anything  in  'era 

"  Ye>.  it  does,  though, "replied Bert,  cheerily;  "for who- 
ever heard  of  old  Santa  Clans  passing  an  empty  stocking 
without  putting  something  in  it  ;  Why,  if  I  thought  he'd 
forget  us,  I'd  mount  the  ehiiniu-y  aud  sit  there  all  Christ- 
mas-eve, and  stop  him  as  he  passed.  I  would.  Polly,  as 
sure  as  you  live;  so  you  needn't  open  your  eyes  at  me 
like  that,  for  I  don't  allow  little  girls,  particularly  fat  lit 
tie  girls,  to  do  it  without  being  kissed." 

And  the  big  brother  pounced  upon  little  Polly  and  kiss- 
ed her;  and  so  that  Nancy  would  not  feel  slighted,  he  kiss- 
ed her  too;  and  not  to  g-ive  Rob  any  chance  to  complain, 
he  tumbled  him  on  the  floor,  and  pretended  to  be  having 
a  tremendous  tussle  with  him.  All  of  which  highly  de- 
lighted the  small  children,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  noise. 
At  which  Silas  looked  up  from  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
he  was  writing,  and  scowled. 

What  a  very  sour  sort  of  scowl  it  was !  Just  as  if  he 
had  borrowed  it  from  some  crabbed,  ill-conditioned,  dys- 
peptic old  man.  But  it  was  not  a  borrowed  scowl  at  all. 
It  belonged  to  Silas,  and  was  quite  at  home  on  his  sharp 
features.  His  face  might  have  been  as  round  as  Polly's 
once:  but,  dear  me  I  a  scowl  is  as  good  as  a  grindstone 
for  sharpening. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Bert,  do  stop  fooling  with  those 
young  ones!"  he  snarled.  "  And  if  you  haven't  anything 
better'n  that  to  do,  I  wish  you'd  help  me  with  this  ad- 
dress." 

It  was  not  a  very  prudent  way  of  addressing  quick-tem- 
pered Bert;  but  for  a  wonder  there  was  no  explosion. 
The  ti'uth  was  that  circumstances  were  decidedly  against 
a  Merry  Christmas  in  the  Perkins  family,  and  Bert  had 
commenced  the  week  with  his  mind  made  up  to  make  it 
merry  in  spite  of  the  circumstances.  He  stopped  the 
romp. 

"Address! — address  to  whom?''  he  exclaimed,  going  to 
the  table  and  glancing  curiously  over  his  brother's  shoul- 
der. 

"  Christmas  address  to  my  customers  on  my  newspaper 
route." 

"  What,  give  each  one  an  addre^> 

"Yes;  and  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  help  me  write 
something  in  the  Merry  Christmas  line — something  that 
will  make  the  people  feel  happy  and  generous.  You  un- 
derstand that  sort  of  thing,"  added  Silas,  complimenting 
Bert's  generous  nature  without  intending  to. 

Well,  this  was  a  surprise!  Here  was  Silas  in  a  new 
role— Silas  spending  money  and  Silas  taking  trouble  to 
make  people  happy.  Bert  had  done  his  brother  an  injus- 
tice; he  would  make  amends  by  eiiterinsr  heartily  into  the 
scheme. 

"Now  that's  what  I  call  agood  idea.  Si  !"  exclaimed  Bert. 
"You  rush  by  their  houses  every  day  in  the  year  but  one, 
and  then  you  stop  long  enough  to  give  them  a  In-arty 


Merry  Christmas,  just  to  show  you  take  a  living  interest 
in  'em  after  all.  What  if  it  does  cost  a  little  money,  the 
satisfaction  of  wishing  two  hundred  and  eight  Merry 
Cliristmases  more'ii  makes  it  up,  eh  ;" 

"I  like  that,"  exclaimed  Silas,  with  a  mean  sneer. 
"You  don't  suppose  I'm  fool  enough  to  go  to  all  this  ex- 
pense and  nonsense  ju.-t  to  get  my  satisfaction  in  sentiment, 
do  you  ;  Well,  I  should  say  not.  If  the  thing  works  well 
at  all.  1  ought  to  clear  all  of —  He  was  going  to  say 
how  much,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  Bert  might 
want  to  borrow  some  if  he  knew,  so  he  ended  with, 
"Well,  a  pretty  fair  trifle.  More'n  my  printer's  bill, 
anyhow." 

"  Well.  Si."  exclaimed  Bert,  after  he  had  recovered  from 
his  astonishment.  "I'm  very  glad  that  I  don't  care  as 
much  for  mime;  as  you  do.  To  want  to  make  it  out  of 
the  kind  feelings  of  people!  1  don't  mind  your  taking 
their  money,  but  you  might  give  a  little  good  feeling  in 
return." 

"  You're  mighty  particular,  you  are;  but  I  notice  you 
don't  make  money  by  it."  sneered  Silas. 

"And  I  don't  want  to."  retorted  Bert,  hotly.  "I  want 
money  bad  enough.  There  are  those  bills  Pop  owes,  and 
the  men  worrying  him  all  the  time.  And  the  butcher 
won't  let  us  have  any  more  meat  till  his  bill  is  paid,  and 
that  means  no  turkey  Christmas.  I'd  like  money  for  all 
those  things,  but  I  wouldn't  pay  the  price  for  it  you  do." 

Silas  only  answered  by  a  provoking  shrug,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  mollify  Bert,  who  delivered  a  final  shot, 
and  hurried  from  the  room: 

"You  want  to  know  what  to  put  in  your  address,"  he 
said.  "I'll  tell  you.  and  you  may  think  it  over  yourself: 
'It's  more  lile>sed  to  give  than  to  receive.'" 

The  sentiment  is  a  very  sweet  and  a  very  true  one,  but 
when  it  is  delivered  with  a  flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes, 
and  is  cut  short  otV  by  a  slammed  door,  it  may  be  anything 
but  sweet.  The  white  face  and  tightly  shut  lips  of  Silas 
showed  that  he  found  it  bitter. 

II. 

The  day  before  Christinas  was  cold,  and  the  snow-clouds 
that  cut  ott'  the  sunshine  from  the  city  of  Portland  were 
scurrying  away  south  in  endless  procession. 

Along  one  of  the  by-streets  of  the  city  there  hurried  a 
boy — a  boy  of  about  fourteen.  He  had  no  overcoat  on, 
but  he  wore  two  jackets,  and  that  was  just  as  good,  appar- 
ently, for  he  seemed  perfectly  comfortable.  Indeed,  he 
was  more  than  that,  for  he  not  only  whistled  in  snatches,  as 
if  he  could  not  hold  in  his  happiness,  but  he  now  and  then 
took  a  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  snapped  his  fingers  glee- 
fully, and  then  hugged  himself.  And  how  his  eyes  spark- 
led! Between  the  snatches  of  whistle  he. talked  to  him- 
self: 

"Twenty-five  dollars!" — a  snap  of  the  fingers.  "That's 
a  cashmere  gown  for  mother,  a  pair  of  skates  for  Rob" 
— a  poor  attempt  to  skate  on  the  sidewalk—  "a  muff 
for  Nancy,  bless  her  fat  little  fingers!  a  doll  for  Polly"- 
hugging  himself — "a  pair  of  shoes  for  dear  old  Pop"— 
looking  with  positive  affection  at  his  own  worn  -  out 
boots — "a  turkey" — a  snap  of  the  fingers — "and  that  old 
butcher's  bill" — a  frown.  "Poor  old  Pop!  •'[  wish  I 
could  pay  all  the  bills.  He  looks  so  tired.  If  I  had  the 
money  Si  has,  how  I'd  make  Pop  laugh  to-morrow.  I'd 
\  iap  his  presents  up  in  the  receipted  bills,  and  as  he  took 
each  one  out  of  his  stocking — he  s  got  to  hang  up  a  stock- 
ing anyhow — how  he'd  laugh!  No. he  wouldn't,  though, 
he'd  cry.  Hello !" 

Bert  had  so  lost  himself  in  his  imagination  that  he  had 
run  into  and  knocked  down  a  little  boy. 
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"Did  I  hurt  you;  Up  she  comes.  Why!  Oh! 
You're —  Bert  saw  that  the  little  boy  was  lame.  l;  I'm 
awfully  sorry.  Did  I  hurt  you  ?  No.  That's  right. 
Good-by.  Merry  Christmas;"  and  Bert  hurried  on. 

He  looked  back  as  he  turned  the  corner.  The  little  hoy 
was  just  visible  in  the  gutter,  seemingly  looking  for  some- 
thing. Bert  was  in  a  hurry,  but  maybe  he  had  made  the 
little  boy  drop  something;  so  he  ran  back. 

• '  What  is  it  ?     Lost  anything  ?" 

The  little  boy  nodded  his  head  without  looking  up,  and 
continued  his  search. 

"  What  did  you  lose  ?" 

"  Ten  cents,"  said  the  little  fellow,  certainly  shivering, 
and  Bert  thought  he  heard  a  sob. 

Ten  cents,  and  Bert  had  twenty -five  dollars. 

"Well,  never  mind,  here's  another  to  take  its  place;" 
and  Bert  handed  out  a  silver  dime. 

The  little  fellow  shook  his  head  silently,  and  kept  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  in  the  dirty  gutter. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Bert,  a  little  quickly,  for  he 
wanted  to  be  off.  "  I  made  you  lose  the  money.  Come, 
take  it.  Why  don't  you  take  it  ?" 

"  I  earned  this  one,"  sobbed  the  little  fellow. 

Bert  looked  down  pityingly  at  the  little  figure  in  the  gut- 
ter— a  thin  little  body  covered  with  very  thin  clothing, 
lame,  shivering,  and  crying.  Ten  cents  his  whole  for- 
tune, maybe,  and  that  was  lost.  Time  was  precious  to 
Bert,  but  if  he  did  not  buy  a  present  he  was  not  going  to 
meet  Christmas-day  with  that  sorrowful  little  figure  to 
haunt  his  memory. 

"I'll  help  you  find  it,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "Earned 
money  is  the  sort  to  buy  presents  with,  eh  ?  I  know  all 
about  that.  I'm  off  for  the  stores  now,  and  I've  earned 
all  my  money.  Now  you  hunt  up  that  way  and  I'll  hunt 
down  here.  You  never  can  tell  how  money  will  roll. 
Can  you  ?" 

Two  great  gray  eyes  wet  with  tears  looked  gratefully 
up  at  Bert  and  then  looked  down  again.  Bert's  heart 
was  not  proof  against  all  he  saw  in  the  short  glinip-  of 
the  pinched  face  with  the  big  eyes,  and  he  made  a  resolve: 
"  I'll  take  him  to  a  store  and  spend  fifty  cents  for  him. 
I'll  spend  that  much  less  on  Si's  present."  Bert  could  not 
help  chuckling  at  the  thought  of  Silas  giving  in  spite  of 
himself  in  a  charitable  cause. 

Bert  was  not  going  to  lose  any  time  poking  about  that 
cold,  dirty  gutter,  however;  so  he  prepared  an  innocent 
deception,  the  sly  rascal.  He  took  a  dime  out  of  his 
pocket  and  held  it  between  his  fingers.  Suddenly  he 
cried  out.  "Here  you  are!"  and  made  believe  to  pick  up 
the  lost  ten-cent  piece.  "  I  lost  it  and  I  restore  it." 

The  little  fellow  nodded  his  head. 

"  Well,  now,  look  here.     What's  your  name  ?" 

"  Billy  Carew." 

"Well.  Billy,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me;  will 
you  ;" 

"If  I  can." 

"  ( )h.  there's  no  trouble  about  that.  I  want  you  to  go 
along  with  me  and  see  what's  in  the  stores." 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  time,  "said  Billy,  timidly. 

"  Why.  you've  got  to  buy  your  own  presents,  haven't 
you  r" 

"  Yes.  but" — with  a  faint  smile — "  that  won't  take  long, 
and.  besides.  I'm  to  be  here  at  six  o'clock,  so's  I  can  earn 
ten  i-enls  nn  ire.1' 

"Si\  o'clock!  Goodness!  Why,  that's  two  hours  to 
wait,  and  if  you  stay  here  all  that  time  you'll  shiver  your 
head  ott'.  Come  along;  we'll  be  back  in  time.  What 
are  you  going  to  iret  ?  Who's  it  for,  anyhow?" 

"  It's  for  mother."  said  Billy,  shivering,  as  he  limped  by 
Bert's  side. 

"Th;ifs-_:- 1."  exclaimed  Bert,  heartily.  "  And  what's 

it  lobe  ?— a  seal-skin  cloak,  eh  :"  and  Bert  looked  jocosely 
down  at  his  companion. 


"  No, "  answered  Billy,  very  seriously:  "  a  loaf  of  bread, 
for  one  thing." 

A  loaf  of  bread ' — what  an  odd  present !  Bert  looked 
sharply  at  the  tiny,  shivering  boy.  Hunger  and  want 
were  written  on  every  line  of  his  face.  Bert  had  not 
thought  of  that. 

"Billy,  you're  hungry."  he  blurted  out. 

Billy  shrunk  within  himself,  but  did  not  answer. 

"Are  you  ?"  demanded  Bert. 

"Yes,"  faltered  Billy,  timidly,  "but — but  I  don't  care. 
It's— it's  my  mother."  And  the  sob  in  the  little  fellow's 
voice  was  followed  by  big  tears  that  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Are  you  very  poor  ?" 

"  My  mother — hasn't — had  anything — to  eat — since  day 
before — yesterday. " 

The  quivering  of  Billy's  lower  lip.  the  slow  welling  of 

big  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  the  convulsive,  catching  sobs, 

,  as  he  manfully  tried  to  keep  from  crying,  were  too  much 

1  for  Bert.      He  winked  a  couple  of  tears  out  of  his  eyes, 

and  taking  Billy   suddenly  by  the  arm,  pulled  him  into 

an  open  doorway. 

"Put  that  on."     It  was  one  of  Bert's  jackets. 

It  was  useless  for  little  Billy  to  struggle  against  ener- 
getic Bert.  The  jacket  was  on  him  in  a  twinkling. 

"Now  come  with  me."  Bert  was  filled  with  a  sudden 
resolve,  and  the  way  he  whisked  that  little  lame  boy  from 
store  to  store  was  a  marvel.  It  was  a  dream  to  Billy:  he 
did  not  realize  what  he  was  doing  or  how  he  did  it. 

When  he  waked  up  he  was  sitting  with  his  mother  in 
their  little  room,  and  both  of  them  were  drying  their  eyes. 
A  fire  was  in  the  stove,  and  parcels  of  all  sorts  of  things 
j  were  scattered  about  the  floor.  A  month's  rent  was  paid, 
too;  and  it  would  not  have  surprised  Billy  if  Bert  had 
bought  the  whole  house  for  them. 

Bert  had  not  enough  money  left  for  that,  however.  In 
truth,  he  had  only  enough  left  to  pay  the  butcher's  bill. 
i  Not  a  present  had  he  bought — not  one. 

in. 

About  two  hours  after  Bert  had  tumbled  over  little  Bil- 
ly, another  boy,  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  Bert, 
hurried  along  the  same  street.  Just  listen  as  he  talks  to 
himself: 

"Merry  Christmas,  indeed !  I  should  say  it  was.  I've 
made  since  morning — let's  see.  There  are  twenty-one  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents  on  that  address.  Bert  thought,  he 
was  awfully  sarcastic  with  his  '  More  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive';  but  it  was  a  good  dodge,  and  I  worked  it  well, 
and  I'll  bet  half  the  folks  took  it  all  in,  and  gave  down 
handsome  on  account  of  it.  '  More  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive!'  Maybe  it  is,  but  I'm  willing  to  sacrifice  myself, 
and  do  the  receiving." 

What  a  disagreeable  chuckle  that  was! 

"  Then  there's  a  dollar  ninety  on  those  bundles.  I'd  a 
had  to  pay  most  boys  half  a  dollar  anyhow,  but  that  lame 
Billy  is  such  an  innocent  little  fool  he  was  glad  of  ten 
cents.  I  b'lieve  he'd  take  five.  I'll  try  him.  Let's  see; 
that's  twenty-three  thirty.  Twenty-five  for  holding  the 
horse  ten  minutes.  It  was  worth  ten,  but  he  gave  the  rest 
for  Merry  Christmas.  Oh.  dear;  that's  twenty-three  fifty- 
five  and  one  ninety,  no,  say,  one  ninety-five — I  can  get 
him  down  to  five — '11  make  twenty-five  fifty.  By  gracious ! 
I've  a  great  mind  to  lay  out  the  extra  half  iu  presents.  No, 
j  I  won't,  though.  I've  got  to  pay  that  butcher's  bill,  or  I'll 
I  have  to  go  without  meat,  unless  I  go  to  a  restaurant,  and 
j  that  '11  cost  more  in  the  end,  so  I'll  get  the  credit  of  it  and 
save  money  too.  Oh,  hello,  Billy !  Come  along." 

"Please,"  chattered  Billy,  "I  can't  go  with  you." 

"You  can't  go?  Why  can't  you  go  ?  Have  you  had  a 
fortune  left  you  since  morning?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Billy,  awed  by  the  sharp  tone  of  the 
big  boy.  "I'd  go,  only  I  promised  I  wouldn't." 

"  Promised  whom  f 
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"Him." 

"  Him  ?  Who's  him  ?  Somebody's  been  putt  in  g  you  up 
to  this  to  get  more  out  of  inc.  Well,  I'll  pay  you  lifteeu 
cents,  then,  but  you  needn't  try  it  on  any  more,  for  it's  all 
it's  worth." 

"I  don't  want  any  more, "said  Billy,  indignantly.  "I 
told  Bert  I  wouldn't  go,  and  1  won't." 

"Bert1;  Bert  who  :"  demanded  the  big  boy.  savagely,  as 
a  sudden  idea  flashed  through  his  mind.  "  Where  did  you 
get  that  jacket  I" 

"  Bert  gave  it  to  me,"  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  gratitude 
Billy  was  easily  induced  to  tell  all  about  his  meeting 
with  Bert. 

"Isn't  he  awful  good  .'"  he  added,  smiling,  when  he  had 
told  the  story. 

"Good!"  There  was  a  bitter  sneer  on  the  bojr's  face. 
"You'll  see  him  again,  I  s'pose  f 

"Oh  yes,  I  hope  so." 

"Of  course  you  do,  naturally.  Well,  if  you  do,  will 
you  tell  him  something  for  me?'1 


"  Yes,"  said  Billy,  eagerly,  for  all  the  sneering  had  been 
lost  on  him. 

"Well,  you  tell  him  that  Silas— that's  me— that  Silas 
says  that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  that  he's  a  bigger 
fool  than  I  thought  he  was." 

With  these  bitter  words  Silas  darted  angrily  away,  leav- 
ing  little  Billy  with  a  swelling  heart  to  sob  surpriseclly 
after  him. 

"  You  wicked  boy,  I  won't  do  it." 

The  words  never  reached  Silas,  however,  for  he  had 
turned  the  corner  before  Billy  had  fully  understood  his 
brutality.  He  did  not  need  to  hear  them.  His  own  an- 
L'T.v  passions  were  punishing  him. 

It  was  in  110  pleasant  mood  that  he  walked  into  the 
butcher's,  and  demanded  the  bill. 

"Your  brother  Bert  paid  it  more  than  an  hour  ago. 
We  have  some  nice  turkeys  left  that  we'd — 

But  Silas  had  stalked  out  of  the  shop  more  angry  than 
before.  Bert  had  not  forgotten  the  needs  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, then. 

Silas  sought  the  man  for  whom  he  was  to  carry  the  bun- 
dles. He  was  a  wealthy  man,  who  was  giving  many  pre- 
sents. A  fool,  Silas  called  him.  He  greeted  Silas  with  a 
hearty  "Merry  Christmas,  my  lad.  Cold,  isn't  it  ?  Come 
in.  Here  are  the  packages,  all  addressed.  Can  you  carry 
them  alone  '.  Where's  the  little  fellow  who  was  with  you 
this  morning  ?" 

"He's  going  to  stay  home.  It  was  too  cold  for  him. 
I'm  going  to  pay  him  just  the  same.  I  can  carry  them 
all.  If  I  can't.  I'll  c.ime  back." 

Was  this  Silas  ?  Did  he  mean  it  ?  Or  was  it  perhaps 
said,  as  the  address  had  been  written,  because  he  knew  it 
would  be  a  good  stroke  of  business  ? 

"  Now  that's  the  Christmas  spirit,  my  boy.  It  does  me 
good  to  hear  you  say  that.  You've  already  found  out, 
then,  the  pleasure  of  giving  ?  I  hope  you'll  some  day  be 
a  rich  man,  and  be  able  to  give  as  much  as  you  please; 
but  believe  me,  lad" — here  the  gentleman's  voice  trembled 
-"  the  poorer  you  are,  the  more  you  enjoy  the  giving-.  I 
I; now  it  now,  but  I  didn't  believe  it  when  I  was  a  poor 
lioy.  You  needn't  come  back  for  your  pay.  I  can  trust 
a  boy  like  you.  Here's  your  money,  and  here's  a  Merry 
Christmas  for  you" — giving  him  a  five-dollar  bill;  "and 
here's  another  for  the  lame  boy,  and  God  bless  you  both, 
and  never  forget  that  there's  more  happiness  in  giving 
than  in  getting." 

How  did  Silas  feel  then  ''.  Do  you  think  the  heart  that 
had  been  loaded  down  and  cased  in  with  hundreds  of  pet- 
ty schemes  for  making  money  could  be  touched  by  so  sim- 
ple a  shaft  ?  Do  you  think  the  angry  passions  roused  by 
the  goodness  of  his  brother  Bert  could  be  laid  to  rest  by 
the  kindly  words  of  a  gentleman — a  man  who  was  so 
very  foolish  as  to  really  believe  that  he  could  find  more 
pleasure  in  giving  than  in  getting  ? 

Follow  him  now  that  his  task  is  done.  He  has  five  dol- 
lars for  little  Billy.  Does  he  take  that  to  the  lame  boy? 
No.  What!  can  he  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  happiness 
he  will  cause  ?  Where  does  he  go  ?  Into  the  bright  and 
joyous  streets  where  the  fools  are  buying  Christmas  gifts  ? 
Not  yet,  anyhow.  He  turns  into  a  side  street,  and,  with 
head  down,  speeds  along. 

What  is  he  saying  to  himself '.  He  is  adding  figures — 
the  money  he  has  earned,  perhaps.  Now  what !  He  is 
muttering  Bert's  name.  Is  there  a  sneer  011  his  lips? 
Why,  there  must  be,  for  he  is  repeating  what  he  saw  on  a 
slip  of  paper  that  morning. 

"Cashmere  gown  for  mother,  skates  for  Rob,  muff  for 
Nancy."  And  so  he  rehearses  all  of  poor  Bert's  intended 
gifts,  and  when  he  has  finished  he  laughs.  Why  should 
he  laugh  ?  Is  it  because  he  knows  that  Bert  has  spent  all 
his  monej",  and  will  be  miserable  when  morning  comes, 
and  Eob  and  Nancy  and  Polly  will  seek  in  vain  for  the 
coveted  g'ifts  from  Santa  Glaus  ? 
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What  a  jolly  hubbub  of  Merry  Christmases  there  was 
in  the  Perkins  sitting-room  that  cold  25th  of  Decem- 
ber  morning!  If  Santa  Claus  had  not  been  so  hard  beset 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  sun,  he  would  have  been  on  hand  in 
that  sitting-room  to  have  seen  the  fun.  Indeed  he  would  ! 

But  then  they  were  not  dressed  for  company,  so  per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well,  though  it  is  said  Santa  Claus  is  not 
very  particular  about  that.  Bob  bad  taken  just  time 
enough  to  put  bis  little  shirt  on,  and  Polly  had  not  had 
even  that  much,  time  to  lose,  but  appeared  in  full  night 
costume.  Nancy  had  brushed  her  hair,  and  that  was  all 
the  toilet  she  had  made.  They  had  reached  the  sitting- 
room  first.  After  that  nobody  in  the  house  slept. 

Silas  came  in  next.  He  said  "Merry  Christinas,"  but 
he  was  not  used  to  it,  and  the  words  scrambled  out  of  bis 
mouth  as  if  glad  to  be  out  of  such  a  strange  place.  Then 
he  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  If  he  did  not  like 
such  foolishness,  why  not  stay  away? 

Mr.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Perkins  came  in  next.  No  trou- 
ble about  their  Merry  Christmases.  But  where  was 
Bert  ?  He  was  usually  011  hand  first,  his  cheery  voice  fill- 
ing every  corner  of  the  house  with  greetings  and  jests 
and  laughter  long  before  Silas  was  out  of  bed.  Had  Si- 
las risen  early  on  purpose  to  enjoy  Bert's  misery  ?  It  look- 
ed like  it. 

Well,  there  were  the  stockings  banging  under  the  man- 
tel. One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven.  One  apiece, 
and  each  individual  stocking  provokingly  full  and  bulgy. 
Why  did  not  Bert  come  ?  You  see,  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  that  the  inspection  of  stockings  could  take 
place  without  Bert. 

"I'll  fetch  him,"  said  Silas. 

Bert  was  dressed.  He  was  sitting  on  his  bed.  He 
was  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  but  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  disappointment  of  the  "babies."  He  sat 


listening  to  the  merry  voices  down-stairs,  and  picturing 
to  himself  the  limp  and  empty  stockings. 

"Come  along,  Bert;  they're  waiting  for  you  down- 
stairs." 

Did  he  see  a  mocking  smile  011  his  brother's  lips  ?  Nev- 
er mind,  he  must  go.  He  could  not  explain  ;  they  might 
think  him  mean  now,  but  when,  they  thought  they  would 
know  there  must  be  a  good  reason. 

Ho!  what  a  shout  of  Merry  Christmases  there  was 
for  Bert!  But  what  was  this  i  A  furtive  glance  at  the 
chimney  told  him  that  the  stockings  were  full.  Who 
bad  done  it  ?  Did  lie  suspect  that  Silas  had  prepared  a 
practical  joke  ?  No;  but  we,  who  know  bow  angry  Silas 
was,  we  can  suspect. 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  stockings.  Mr.  Perkins  dealt 
them  out.  There  was  much  feeling,  many  oil's  and  many 
all's,  but  no  plunging  into  the  stockings.  There  was  a 
custom  in  that  family:  father  Perkins  looked  first  at  his 
gifts,  and  everything  was  properly  oh'd  and  ah'd  before 
mother  Perkins  began,  and  in  this  way  the  pleasure  of 
Christmas  morning  was  long  drawn  out.  No  wonder 
Bert  shuddered.  He  stood  near  the  door  nervously  pulling 
at  his  stocking.  Silas  looked  out  of  the  window.  Was 
there  a  twinkle  of  gratified  malice  in  his  eye  ? 

"  Merry  Christmas  from  Polly,"  read  Mr.  Perkins,  hold- 
ing up  with  admiration  a  chubby  pincushion. 

"Merry  Christmas  from  Rob."  Only  a  lead-pencil, 
but  then ! 

"Merry  Christmas  from  Nancy."  A  neck-tie:  exactly 
what  lie  had  wanted. 

"  An  envelope!      Who's  this  from  ?" 

This  was  mysterious,  and  there  was  a  solemn  stillness 
as  father  tore  open  the  envelope  and  took  out  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

' '  Merry  Christmas !  A  pair  of  good  shoes,  and  all  Pop's 
debts  paid.  From  Bert." 


•  BILLY,  YOU    ARE    HUNUKY,'  HE    BLUKTED    OUT." 
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There  were  tears  in 
eyes.     Nobody  spoke. 


father's   eyes,  tears   in   mother's 
Silas  looked  out  of  the  window. 

His  face  was  white,  his  lips  compressed.  He  hud  heard  a 
groan  from  Bert,  and  kue\v  the  cause.  Was  lie  satisfied 
with  his  joke  ?  The  paper  told  what  Bert  would  like  to 
give.  Did  Bert  suspect  Silas  ?  He  did.  And  as  he  rush- 
ed from  the  room  and  threw  himself  in  a  frenzy  of  stran- 
gling- sobs  on  his  bed.  he  felt  that  he  could  never,  never 
forgive  the  heartless  Brother. 

••(icnerous  boy!"  exclaimed  father  Perkins,  turning 
toward  where  Bert  had  stood.  "Why,  bless  me,  he's 
gone !" 

"He  didn't  want  you  to  thank  him,"  said  Silas,  turn- 
ing around.  "  I'll  fetch  him." 

"Don't  you  dare  to  come  near  me,''  cried  Bert,  when 
Silas  entered  the  room. 

But  Silas  did  go  near  him,  and  finally  persuaded  him  to 
go  back  to  the  sitting-room,  promising  to  explain  his  joke 
to  them  all.  They  returned  together,  Bert  with  red  eyes 
and  bent  head,  and  Silas  with  white  face  and  sparkling 
eyes.  He  had  not  yet  played  out  his  joke.  Father  Per- 
kins would  have  spoken,  but  Silas  stopped  him. 

"I  want  to  speak.  That  paper  is  a  joke  of  mine.  Don't 
look  so  startled.  Maybe  you  will  laugh  when  I  am  through. 
Bert  had  saved  twenty-five  dollars  to  buy  presents  for  you 
all.  He  went  out  yesterday  to  buy  them.  He  met  a  poor, 
starving,  lame  boy,  and  spent  some  of  the  money  on  him. 
Then  he  found  the  boy's  mother  was  starving  and  freez- 
ing, and  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  money  on  her.  so  that  ex- 
cept for  paying  your  butcher's  bill,  he  had  no  money  left." 
Had  Silas  been  preaching,  there  could  not  have  been 
greater  stillness  in  that  room.  He  held  Bert's  hand  in  his 
and  was  squeezing  it  painfully;  but  Bert  understood  the 
joke  now,  or  thought  he  did.  and  would  not  have  complain- 
ed for  the  world.  Silas  had  taken  this  way  of  setting  him 
right. 

"Another  boy,"  Silas  went  on,  "had  taken  advantage 
of  the  little  boy's  lameness  and  need,  and  had  hired  him 
to  do  work  for  ten  cents  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
any  other  boy  fifty  for.  He  learned  how  good  Bert  had 
been  to  little  Billy,  and  how  he  had  made  Billy  promise 
not  to  work  any  more  at  that  price,  and  he  hated  Bert." 
"Oh,  don't,  Silas,"  pleaded  Bert, 

"  Be  still,  Bert;  I'm  going  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
This  other  boy  then  went  to  pay  his  father's  butcher's  bill, 
not  because  he  wished  to  do  a  kind  act,  but  because  he  did 
not  want  to  go  without  meat.  His  brother  had  paid  the 
bill,  and  this  boy  hated  him  for  that;  but  he  kept  feeling 
all  the  time — I  did;  it  was  I;  you  know  it  was  I — I  kept 
feeling  that  I  hated  Bert  because  he  was  so  good.  That 
was  something.  I  was  feeling  better  myself,  or  I  couldn't 
have  told  myself  the  truth,  could  I  ?" 

Oh,  the  piteous  energy  of  Silas  as  he  spoke ! 
"Then  the  man  I  carried  the  bundles  for  praised  me 
for  saying  a  kind  thing  I  did  not  mean.  But  maybe  I  did 
mean  it  without  knowing  it.  I  was  getting  better — indeed 
I  was.  And  when  he  praised  me  and  said  kind  things 
about  the  happiness  of  giving  to  others,  I  began  to  see  my- 
self and  feel  how  contemptible  I  was.  And  I  kept  think- 
ing it  more  and  more  as  I  carr:"d  the  bundles  about,  and 
saw  how  happy  everybody  was.  And  then" — Silas  spoke 
very  quickly  now — "  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  the  pre- 
sents for  Bert  that  he  had  intended  to  give.  And  you  will 
all  find  them  in  your  stockings.  They  are  from  Bert,  not 
me,  remember.  And  Billy  and  his  mother  will  be  here 
to  dinner  to-day.  The  turkey  is  in  the  cellar." 

If  there  was  any  mure  to  lie  told,  it  was  obliged  to  wait, 
for  Silas  at  this  point  rushed  from  the  room,  and  nobody 
followed  him. 

There  was  no  one  missing  at  dinner.  And  you  may  be 
sure  that  Bert's  turkey,  as  Silas  insisted  on  calling  it,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  Billy  in  particular  doing  wonders  in 
the  eating  line. 


JULIUS  C.ESAR. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  . . 


ROBINSON  CRFSOE  . 


MOTHER  HUBBARD 


SlXDBAD  THE  SAILOR. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


JACK 


THE    WAX-WORKS'    HOLIDAY. 

3  (Cfmstmas  JJlar. 

BY  .MATTHEW  WHITE,  .JUX. 

CHARACTERS.    COSTUMES,    AND    PROPERTIES. 
WAX    FIGURES. 

\\'eai>  purple  robe,  and  wreath  of  green  leaves. 

siands  ;it  extreme  left  .,['  stage,  with  pen- 
oil  in  right  hand, memorandum  pad  in  left, 
;iinl  eyes  cast  upward,  in  attitude  of  deep 
thought. 

hair,  false  mustache  and  goatee,  knick- 
erbockers tied  at  knee  with  yellow  ribbon, 
liniad  collar,  under  which  immense  yellow 
tie  His  hands  hang  down  at  his  side,  and 
he  must  look  as  stupid  as  possible. 

»  Trained  dress  of  vejvet,  high  ruff,  and  gilt 

"l      crown. 

(  Peaked  fur  cap,  tippet,  and  leggings.    He  is 
kneeling,  measuring  with  yard-stick  the  up- 

f     turned  sole  of  an  old  shoe. 

(  MM, I.  in  "Mother  Hubbard" dress.    She  holds 
in  her  right  hand  a  large  bone,  at  which  she 

'      is  gazing  with  tile  utmost  disgust. 

i  Sailt.r  suit.    Stands  with  hands  on  hips,  and 

l      liis  mouth  puckered  up  as  if  for  whistling 

I  Long  trimmer*,  on  which  are  stitched  red 
Miipes;  \vhite  stars  on  blue  coat,  and  an 
enormous  white  "stove-pipe"  hat.  He  car- 
ries a  small  American  flag  across  his  shoul- 
der. 

I  Lire  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Derby  hat, 
'(  winter  overcoat,  knickerbocker  suit. 
SCENE  :  Room  with  door  on  one  side,  through  which  JACK  may  be  drawn 
<m  child's  express  wagon,  or  similar  contrivance  on  wheels,  to  which  a 
rope  is  attached,  and  which  may  be  concealed  from  view  of  audience  by 
potted  plants  placed  behind  the  figures.  At  each  wing  small  table  to 
hold  uiilig/itnl  candelabra.  The  seven  "wax"  figures  are  arranged  in  a 
semicircle  across  the  stage  in  the  order  indicated  above.  Each  stands 
on  a  lo\v  box  covered  with  green  baize,  and  on  which  the  several  names 
are  plainly  labelled.  The  curtain  rises  (or  is  drawn  aside)  to  slow  music, 
which  latter  continues  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  time  the  fig- 
ures (which  are  the  sole  occupants  of  the  stage)  must  remain  immovable, 
in  the  attitudes  above  suggested.  Suddenly  a  clock  (any  sort  of  bell  will 
do)  strikes  twelve,  and  at  the  last  stroke  all  the  figures  begin  to  move, 
gaping,  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  stretching  their  arms,  as  if  just  awakened 
from  sleep. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  (dropping  the  shoe, and  straightening  himself 
vp).  Dear,  dear,  how  stiff  I  am! 

(Julius  Caesar  and  Shakespeare  shake  hands.) 
SHAKESPEARE.  What's  the  good  word,  Julius?    How  dost  come 
on  with  those  new  Commentaries  of  thine? 

CAESAR.  All !  but  sadly  slow,  Will.     What  with  the  cantalever- 

ini-i  ami  suspension  contrivances  of  these  mr.d  moderns,  I  fear  me 

much  that  my  ten-day  bridges  will  command  but  scant  attention. 

(The  tirn  I'm, tin  in  tn  converse  in  an  tinder-tone  between  them- 

M  In  x.  } 

BROTHER  JONATHAN  (tul-ing  off  hi*  hat  and  hairing  tn  tjueni 
Kli/aiioth).  Ahrm!  And  how  does  your  Majesty  to-night? 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  (eovr/hii/i/i  IStit  indifferent  well — thanks, 
Brother  Jonathan.  "1'U  the  dampness  of  this  vault  under  the 
sidewalk  that  doth  affect  me. 

i.sA,  ,;, Hi/fix  iii/iiin.  irhereitpon  Brother  Jonathan  «A/M  <!,>irn 
j'rmii  hii  IH  <li  stiil  mid  comes  over  to  converse  in  pantomime 
iritli  her.) 

MOTHER  HrnuAKD  (who  meanwhile  has  been  gesticulating  vio- 
lently with  the  bone  tn  her  neir/hbor  Sindbnd).  No.  no,  Mr.  Sindbud; 
it  is  all  wrong,  I  tell  you.  Docs  not  the  poem  say  that  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard  went  to  the  cupboard  and  found,  not  a  bone,  but  bareness? 
So  it  is  therefore,  I  maintain,  improper — quite  improper — to  have 
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given  me  this  bone 
to  hold.  (She  shakes 
tfie  bone  angnly.) 

SINDBAD.  True. 
Mistress  Hubbard, 
true ;  but  think  how 
much  worse  you 
would  be  off  had  the 
bit  of  a  verse  com- 
manded you  to  be- 
lay on  to  a  bone,  :iiid 
ihe\  had  shipped 
you  from  port  with- 
out one.  Ay. ma'am, 
but  tliat  iniiilil  be  an 
uglier  squall  for  you 
to  weather.  I  too 
fall  in  with  nasty 
spells  every  day  o' 
me  life  when  folks 
forgit  to  sheet  home 
that  small,  small 
"d"  in  me  name, 
and  make  it  "  Sin- 
bad,  "as  if  I  were  a 
worry  w  irked  sort 
o'  personage. 
(Hf  begins  to  look 
gloomy,  when 
Brother  Jona- 
than hurries 

^^^^  back  to  hix  ]>«l 

estal,  and  raps 

on  the  floor  with  the  end  of  fit's  fag-staff.     Instantly  all  the 
other  figures  resume  their  former  positions.) 
BROTHER  JONATHAN.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Historical 
Department  of  the  Excelsior  Show,  this  Christmas-eve,  from  twelve 
to  six,  is,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  our  annual  holiday — or  shall 
I  say  holi-night?     The  year  past  has  been  generally  favorable  to 
our  health  and  prosperity.     No  scorching  sun  lias  been  suffered 
to  east  its  blight  upon  our  complexions,  and  the  leaky  roof  above 
our  heads  has  been  repaired.     For  all  this  we  should  be  grateful. 
And  now,  before  proceeding  to  enjoy  our  usual  frolic,  it  is  in  order 
for  each  one  present  to  name  the  game  he  or  she  would  prefer. 
C'.KSAR.  Tag. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Puss  in  the  Corner. 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  Hop  Scotch. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Shinny. 
MOTHER  HUBBARD.  Puss  in  the  Corner. 
SINDBAD.  Geography. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN.   "Puss  in  the  Corner"  has  it,  and  I'll  be 
Puss. 

(Drops  his  flag,  which  is  the  signal  for  any  of  the  others  who 
may  be  holding  articles  to  follow  his  example,  while  all 
scamper  off  to  secure  corners.  Shakespeare  and  Sindbad 
carry  their  pedentals  to  the  rear  mall  of  the  stage,  placing 
tltein  about  four  feet  apart  to  furnish,  "corners";  and  all 
si.r.  being  thus  provided  for,  silence  reigns,  while  Brother 
Jonathan  takes  up  his  station  in  the  centre,  and  looks  from 
i inf.  to  another  of  his  companions  as  they  begin  their  secret 
beckonings  to  each  other.  Suddenly  a  crash  and  a  cry  are 
heard  without,  on  the  side  irhere  the  door  is,  and  instantly 
all  the  figures,  in  the  greatest  seeming  terror,  hurry  back  to 
tin  ir  places.  If  foot-lights  are  available,  it  is  well  to  turn 
tin  in.  down  at  this  point,  turning  them  up  again  when  Jack 
lights  the  candle.  Shakespeare  and  Sindbad  hare  scarcely 
succeeded  in,  dragging  back  their  pedestals  and  getting  upon 
them  when.  Jack  comes  half  limping  in,  partly  covered  with 
sawdust  and  shavings.) 

JACK  (groping  with  his  hands  out  in  front  of  him).  Well,  here's  a 
go!  Wonder  if  I've  landed 
down  in  China.?  I  might,  just 
as  well  be  there  for  all  I  can  see 
of  the  look  of  the  country. 
When'  (rn.'i/iing  his  left  leg) 
didn't  I  come  through  with  a 
thud,  though?  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  carpenters  having 
been  at  work  around  here,  and 
leaving  a  pile  of  sawdust  be- 
hind them,  I  don't  believe  I'd 
be  able  to  walk  a  step.  But 
where  in  the  world  am  I,  and 
how  am  I  ever  going  to  get  out  ? 
i  /. .  Is  in  his  i-ixt  i  i:::-l.;  f_i  (}ood! 
here's  one  of  the  matches  I  had 
for  lighting  the  tree.  (Strikes 
it  on,  liia  ah,,:',  and  finding  him- 
self iiuir  tin,  fiiiniiix  next  <:> 
Cffisar,  proceeds  to  light  one. 


of  them.)  Hello !  this  is  handy.  Wonder  if  anybody  lives  in  this 
cellar?  (He  takes  up  the  lighted  candle  and  starts  off  to  explore,  when, 
in  turning  around,  his  head  strikes  Caesar's  pad,  which  falls  to  the 
floor.  Jack  looks  up,  and  on  seeing  by  whom  he  is  confronted,  gires 
a  start,  andalmmt  drops  tin'  candle.  All  the  figures  remain  immova- 
ble, while.  Jack  sfawly  gland's  around  the  semicircle.)  My  crickey ! 
what's  all  this?  (Beads  the  names  on  the  pedestals.)  Wax-work's. 
Julius  Ca;sar — old  friend  of  mine  at  school.  "  Spokeshear" — don't 
know  him  so  well.  Queen  Elizabeth — she's  the  one  that  never 
got.  married.  And  here's  "dear  old  Robinson  Crusoe."  Wonder 
what's  become  of  his  man  Friday?  And  if.there  isn't  one  of  those 
"  Mother  Hubbards''  they've  been  making  such  a  fuss  over  lately! 
Old  Sindbad  there  looks  just  as  if  his  mouth  was  going  to  break 
out  into  a  whistle  and  his  legs  into  a  jig.  Brother  Jonathan: 
who  is — oh  yes,  he  stands  for  the  United  States,  when  they  don't 
want  to  use  that  girl  leaning  on  a  shield,  and  holding  that  fool's- 
cappish-looking  hat  on  a  pole.  Oh  dear,  though,  I  wish  I  could 
get  out  of  this,  and  safe  in  at  Aunt  Maria's!  I  don't  care  how 
much  of  a  show  I  can  have  here  for  nothing.  (Goes  off  at  side  op- 
posite to  that  by  which  he  has  entered,  but  immediately  returns,  lank- 
ing  more  discouraged  than  ever.  While  he  is  gone,  the  figures  turn 
their  heads,  smile,  anil  trink  nt  m.rh  other. )  Every  door  locked. 
But  perhaps  I  can  climb  up 
some  way  and  crawl  out  of 
that  coal-hole,  or  whatever  it 
was,  1  fell  down.  (Goes  off  at 
other  side,  but  soon  cvmes  back  to 
sit  dmcn  on  Shakespeare's  ped- 
estal, prop  his  chin  on  his  hands, 
and  look  very  sober.  Again  dur- 
ing his  absence  the  figures  seize 
the  opportunity  to  stare  about 
them.)  No;  I'm  not  a  bird,  to 
be  able  to  climb  up  on  air,  and 
that's  all  there  is  hetween  the 
floor  and  the  roof.  Now  I 
s'pose  there's  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  sit  here  till  morning 
— Christmas  morning,  too.  I 
just  wish  these  wax  figures 
would  come  to  life  and  help 
me  out  of  the  scrape. 

ALL  THE  FIGURES  (in  cho- 
rus). We  will. 

JACK  (jumping  up  as  though 
sent  from  a  spring-board,  and 
crying  out  as  if  somebody  had 
pulled  his  ear).  Ow!  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  it.  I  take  it  all 
back.  Please,  please  be  wax 
again. 

BROTHER   JONATHAN   (still 
remaining  immovable  except  as 
to  his  lips).  Too  late,  my  boy. 
A  wish  such  as  yours,  uttered 
here  on    Christmas  -  eve    be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and 
six,  is  sure  to  be  granted. 
(As  he  speaks  the  last  word  all 
the  figures  step  down  and 
crowd  about  Jack.     He  at 
first  tries   to    run.  away 
from  them,  but  they  quick- 
ly for  in,  a  ring  and,  dance 
around,      him,     singing, 
"  Oats,  peaie,  beans,  and 
barley  grows,  you,  nor  I, 
nor  nobody  knows. "   Tiien 
they  stop,  apparently  <>nt 
of  breath,  and  sit  down  on 
the  pedestals. ) 

BROTHER  JONATHAN  (drawing  Jack  down  to  a  seat  beside  him). 
Now  if  you  will  explain  how  you  got  here,  and  exactly  what  you 
want,  we  will  all  do  our  best  to  help  you. 
THE  OTHER  FIGURES  (in  chorus).  That  we  will. 
JACK  (after  edging  as  far  away  as  pnxxililf  //•<•»?  Brother  Jona- 
than). All  right.  It's  a  bargain,  though  this  is  the  craziest  per- 
formance I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  expect  to  wake  up  every  minute, 
tumble  out  of  bed.  and  rind  that  I've  been  dreaming  the  whole 
thing.  But  here  goes  for  the  explanation.  (While  he  talks  he 
brushes  the  shavings  and  sawdust  from  his  coat.)  You  see,  I  came 
on  to-day  to  spend  Christmas  at  my  aunt  Maria's,  because  my 
father  and  mother  are  away  from  home.  (All  the  figures  solemnly 
nod  their  heady.)  But  first  I  was  to  meet  my  cousin  at  another 
aunt's,  at  a  party,  and  then  go  home  with  him  afterward.  He's 
a  doctor,  and  just  in  the  middle  of  the  fun  he  was  sent  for 
to  see  somebody  that  was  sick.  Of  course  I  didn't  want  to  go 
then  a  bit.  (The  figures  solemnly  shake  their  heads.)  Aunt  Maria's 
house — she.'s  his  mother,  you  know — wasn't  far  off,  so  he  said  I 
might  stay,  and  he'd  wait  up  to  let  me  in.  And  now,  as  I  was 
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walking  along  trying  lo  sec  the  numbers.  I  plumped  right  into  a 
hole  in  the  sidewalk,  and  t'imnd  myself  down  here. 

BIIOTIIKH  JONATHAN.  I  see.  They  leave  the  lid  off  to  give  us 
air,  and  Tim  must  have  forgotten  to  put  the  stool  in  its  phiei •. 

JACK.  Oh.  that's  it.  is  if.'  \Vell.if  yon  waxies— excuse  me,  I 
mean  your  \Va\en  Majesties — will  only  be  so  kind  and  obliging 
as  to  get  me  out  of  this  pickle  before  morning,  1  won't  make  a 
complaint  against  Tim.  whoever  lie  is. 

C.KSAK  (xtiiinliinj  a  11).  Tim  is  the  janitor.  And  uow,  my  friends, 
I  move  that  we  lay  our  heads  together,  and  think  up  a  means  of 
aiding  this  youth  to  regain  his  freedom. 

(All  tJie  figures  rise  «//</  liternl/i/  put  tin  if  In  mix   tia/et/ier. 
Queen    Kli/.abctli   uml    Mother    Hiibbard    nrni/ii/i/ir/  tfic 
fio-i  f/r»n  ml.     Tin  re  ix  it  nifiinenfx  silence,  while  tint/  enxt 
tin  ir  ei/is  thaiigktfully  toward  the  ceiling.     Jack  n  nininx 
seated,  irate/ting  tin  prneei  dings  /ril/i  tin  grmtixl  interest.) 
ALL  THE  Fi<;ri;i:s  (///  dim  us).   Ah.  we  have  it  ! 
CJSSAK  (iinitiniiiiii/  fur  .lack  /<>  /•/»,  mul  liiiilinr/  lini   in  tin-  hnr 
nir  or  little  wagon  behind  tin  /<///•<•;•-/»//»).      Stand  thou  here,  my 
son,  and  by  the  magic  properties  contained  in  a  gift  from  each  o'f 
our  number  shall  thou  he  transported  back  to  thy  natural  ele- 
ment.    Here  is  my  contribution. 

(He  tnkfn  off  his  purple  ;W«,  i/rn/icx  it  around  Jack,  tfien  re- 
turns tn  mount  liix  iiiilextid.) 

SHAKESPEARE  (ti/ittr/  an  .lack  liix  niortnium  i/rlloir  neck-fir). 
Thou'rt  welcome,  minion,  to  whatever  moving  virtues  this  pun- 
jab  may  possess. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  ( placing  her  crown  on  Jack's  rf< /•//// 1. 
AVith  my  best  wishes. 

She  tin  ii  ritnriix  tn  her  proper  /ilfice,  as  do  Shakesp,.are 

n nd  nil  the  ntherx,  after  hating  bestowed  their  giftx. } 
RoniNsoN  C'ufsoK  (jinxi  ntiiiy  the  old  xlnn  ).  Here's  a  seven- 
league  boot  for  you. 

M<  iTIIKK  HUBBAKD  (iifli  ;•- 
iiir/ htr  lioin).  And  heri^'s 
refreshment  by  the  way. 

SINDBAD.  I'll  whistle  for 
the  spirits  to  move  you. 

BHOTIIKK  JONATHAN. 
And  by  my  trusty  flag  I'll 
summon  them. 

(Wure*    it    nrir    Jack's 
In  nil.        At    tin     xunn 
iiinnn  //r  Sindbad  ,v"  - 
a   xhnrp,  loir    irliixtlt . 
xoft    initxie    is    loo nl, 
and  irith  nil  the 
waving  their  ho 
ward  him  in  tokt  n 

k  ixdrmrn 
of.) 

JACK  (ir/n>  in  nnn-iinj  Intel,-- 
trard,  irith  one  foot  in  the  fiii/ 
shoe  and  the  hone  held  in  o 
flourishing  fashion  abate  his 
'head").  Here  I  go ;  good  -  by, 
good-by.  I'm  ever  so  much 
obligee!.  I'll  send  the  traps 
back  by  telegraph,  and  wish 
3rou  all  the  jolliest  of  Merry 
Christmases.  (Disappears.) 

C'^iSAK.  'Tis  well,  and  we 
have  done  most  fitting  deed  for 
Christmas-eve.  Now  to  our 
play  again.  Tenipimfngit. 

(As  they  all  hurry  off  to 
secure  corners,  the  cur- 
tain falls.) 
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CUFFY    AND    HIS    FIDDLE.— SEK  POEM,  "AN  ADVENT  SERENADE,"  ON  PAGE   IDG. 

''Oh!  was  it  a  dream  that  Cliffy  had — 
Or  did  Jesus  come  to  the  little  lad  ?" 
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AN  ADVENT  SERENADE. 

BY  LILLIE  E.  BARE. 

BLACK  (TFFY  had  come  in  the  bluebird's  train, 
\Vlicii  i In'  tender  leaves  were  jewelled  with  rain. 
When  dai-ie-  were  starring  tin-  hedge  and  field. 
And   the   pasture  gay  with   the  clover  yield, 
\\  h'-n   rank  11)11)11   rank  the  green  canes  stood 
In  iliu  violet  bank  of  the  swampy  wood. 
When  the  roads  were  decked  with  jasmine  llower. 
And  the  wild  rose   peeped  from  its  leafy  liower. 

Whose  boy  was  he?     There  was  no  one  who  knew 
Any  more  than  whence  came  the  birds  of  blue. 
While  he,  with  a   laiiirh  or  a   sigh,  would  say: 
"I's  Cully,  and  'lon^s  to  de  broad  highway. 
Jusl   as  de  bubble  belongs  to  de  spring', 
Or  de  fiddle  bow  to  de  tiddle  siring. 
I's  gay  as  a  squirrel  in  a  hickory  tree, 
For  rne  and  my  tiddle  was  bofu  born  free." 

'Twas  Cuffy  who  knew  where  the  sweel  plums  grew, 
Where  the  "brown  llirush  built  or  the  birds  of  blue, 
Who  knew  where  the  berries  were  thick  and  black, 
Where  the  clover  drooped  to  the  rabbit's  Hack, 
Who  could  tell  the  name  of  an  herb  or  flower, 
Or  find  you  the  spring  in  the  ferny  bower. 
He  was  always  thoughtless,  loving,  and  gay  — 
Just  a  wild  bird  caught  in  a  cage  of  clay. 

And,  oh!  when  the  Christmas  feast  came  round. 

There  was  not  a  lad  that  could  be  found 

Who  knew  so  well  where  the  berries  were  red. 

And  the  straightest  cedar  lifted  its  head, 

Who  dared  to  climb  for  the  mistletoe  white 

As  it  hung  far  up  in  the  wintry  light. 

'Twas  Cuffy  who  knew  how  to  bind  the  leaf, 

And  mingle  it  best  with  the  golden  sheaf. 

When  the  church  was  decked,  and  left  in  the  night, 

And  the  cabins  were  full  of  ruddy  light. 

And  the  women  were  busy  with  loving  hands, 

As  they  talked  of  Christ,  and  the  angel   bands 

Who  liad  sung  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and  \\esl 

That  the  earth  was  still  and  at  perfect  rest, 

For  Jesus  its  King  had  come  from  above, 

To  bind  it  to  God  with  a  cross  of  love, 

Cuffy  listened  with  face  and  heart  aglow; 
Then   lie  raised  his  fiddle  and  poised  his  bow; 
As  swiftly  he  patted  his  small  bare  feet. 
And  told' to  his  fiddle  a  secret   sweet. 
Whispered  it  down  to  the  little  brown  thing 
As  though  there  was  life  in  its  every  string. 
"For  de  Christ-child  be  berry  ulad."  said  be, 
"For  a  serenade  from  you  and  from  me." 

So  away  he  sped  when  the  stars  dropped  low, 
Lovingly  hugging  his  fiddle  and  bow. 
"For  surely  Lord  Jesus  dwelleth,"  said  he, 
"In  de  church  where  dey  dressed  de  Christmas  tree." 
Away  he  sped  to  the  church  in  the  bend. 
Where  lie  laid  his  cheek  to  his  trusty  friend, 
And  he  drew  such  tones  from  its  tender  strings 
That  the  night-bird  hushed  its  whirring  wings. 

•  Gayly  he  played  all  the  tunes  that  he  knew, 
From  "Home,  sweet  Home,"  to  "Red.  White,  and  Blue"; 
Gayly  he  whistled  and  gayly  he  sang. 
Till  the  echoing  pines  to  the  music  rang; 
Then  he  touched  the  strings  with  a  tender  grace; 
"Lord  Jesus, "  he  cried,  "lei    me  see  dy  face." 
And  the  tall  pines  stood  like  priests  in  the  iiisiht. 
And  they  sighed,  "Amen,"  from  their  stately  height. 

"Lord  Christ,  it's  dy  liirfday,"  sweetly  he  sang; 
"Let  me  see  dy  face,"  through  the  wild  woods  rang, 
When,  with   bow   half  drawn,  he  paused  in  surpri-e, 
And  lifted  to  heaven  his  wondering  eyes; 
For  just  where  the  morning  star  was  in  sight 
Stood  Jesus,  the  Child  of  the  Christmas  ni-lit; 
He  stooil  with  his  feet  on   Ihe  ^real   \\hitc  star, 
While  the  angel  host   shone  down  from  afar. 

Sweet  was  the  vision  that   answered  his  call, 
But  sweeter  the  smile  that  the  Lord  let   fall 
On  Cuffy,  who  stood  with  his  half  drawn  bow 
That  night  by  the  church  where  Ihe  pine-trees  grow. 
He  had  brought   his  gift   lo  the  Master's  feet, 
Of  humble  songs  that  were  caught    in   the  street. 
So  simple  the'  gift!  so  greal   was  Hie   ^race' 
For  he  saw,  as  he  sang,  the  chri-t -child's  face. 

Oh,  was  it  a  dream  that  Cuffy  had? 
Or  did  Jesus  come  to  the  little  lad? 


ON  THE  TRACK  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  child!  Did  you  ever 
think  what  that  means,  little  Robin  ami  Ruby?  You 
live  in  the  time  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the 
type-writer,  the  railroad  and  the  ocean  steanie-r.  and  I 
don't  know  what  else  that  saves  minutes  and  muscles. 
Ilcnv  your  little  great-grandmothers  in  their  day  would 
have  stared  if  they  had  heen  told  of  half  the  fairy-like 
wonders  which  are  every  day  and  commonplace  and  mat- 
ters of  course  to  you.  Why,  even  Christmas  has  grown 
to  be  lovelier  and  brighter  in  these  days  than  il  ever  was 
before.  It  was  a  dream  of  delight  to  me  in  my  childhood, 
but  it  has  gained  some  charms  since  then,  and  every  year 
it  comes  with  new  beauty  and  added  enchantment. 

"Merry  Christmas!"     The  sweet  words  have  a  music 

all  their  own,  the  sweeter  that  everybody  is  saying  them, 

and  they  are  popping  from  lips  which  are  often  pursed  up 

and  crust v.  as  well  as  from  those  which  are  always  smil- 

ng  and  bland.      The  cook  wishes  the  milkman  a  "Merry 

Christmas,"  the  mistress  wishes  it  to  the  maid,  the  mer- 

•haiit  savs  "  Merry    ('hristmas"  to  his  customer,  and.  in 

'act,  we  all  wish  it.      Like  jolly  Bob  Oatchit  and  Tiny 

rim,  the  thought  in  our  hearts  is  not  "Merry  Christmas" 

only,  but  "God  bless  us  every  one!" 

There  were  thousands  of  years  during  which  the  earth 
waited  for  Christmas.  There  were  sowing  and  reaping, 
winter  and  summer,  and  the  years  with  their  changes  roll- 
d  round,  but  no  Christmas  came  with  its  songs  and 
gifts  and  its  great  gladness,  until  the  angels  brought  the 
irst  good  news  of  ils  advent. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Wise  Men — whom  tradition  tells  us 
were  three  kings  of  the  East — Melchior,  Nicanor,  and  Bal- 
;hasar,  journeying  slowly  through  the  desert  day  after 
lay,  and  following  the  wonderful  star,  until  at  last  it 
stood  still  over  the  manger  where  the  infant  Jesus  lay. 
They  brought  gifts  to  Him,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  He  was  Himself  God's  gift  to  mankind.  So  you  see 
that  giving  is  bound  into  the  very  fibre  of  Christmas. 

Better  even  than  to  think  of  the  Eastern  princes  is  it 
to  recall  the  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  night  on 
the  Judean  hill-side,  when,  as  they  talked  together  to  keep 
themselves  alert  and  wakeful,  the  glory  of  God  shone 
round  about  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  there,  right  above  them,  hovered  a  mighty  angel, 
majestic  and  serene,  who  told  them  to  "fear  not,"  because 
this  very  day  a  Saviour  is  born  in  the  city  of  David.  Sud- 
denly through  the  opening  skies  issues  a  host  of  the  sera 
phim,  praising  God  and  singing — singing  such  a  strain  as 
the  earth  had  never  heard  before — and  when  the  last  s\\  eel 
echo  dies  away  the  angels  go  back  into  heaven. 

Then  the  shepherds,  in  the  gray  dawn,  take  their  rever- 
ent journey  to  Bethlehem  to  find  the  young  Child  and  His 
mother. 

At  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth  the  world  was  ready 
for  Him  in  a  peculiar  way.  For  a  long  time  there  had 
been  war  and  fighting  everywhere,  but  now  there  was 
profound  peace. 

The  i:Toat  empires  of  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Greece  had 
passed  away,  one  after  the  oilier,  and  the  magnificent  em- 
pire of  Rome  had  succeeded  them.  The  whole  known 
world  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Seven-hilled  City.  Au- 
gustus Caesar  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  world.  Every 
nation  paid  him  tribute;  the  Roman  eagles  had  conquer- 
ed all  who  opposed  them. 

When  people  are  at  war  there  is  little  time  for  learning 
or  art  or  commerce  to  flourish.  It  is  only  when  peace 
prevails  that  there  is  time  for  these  things.  Although 
Home  was  despotic.  \  ei  in  her  vast  provinces  she  allowed 
a  good  deal  of  liberty,  and  altogether  there  had  never  been 
an  era  so  fit  for  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  as  the: 
golden  age  of  Augustus. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  that  Christ- 
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mas  was  first  observed  as  a  festival.  From  Rome  it  passed 
over  into  Asia,  and  as  years  elapsed  it  was  kept  in  Europe. 
One  of  the  last  places  where  Christmas  was  greeted  with 
anthems  and  processions,  strange  to  say,  was  Jerusalem, 
although  Christian  worship  began  there. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  sprang  up  in  the  track 
of  Christmas  what  we  have  all  read  about  as  the  institu- 
tion of  chivalry. 

There  was  a  time  when  nobody's  life  was  safe  any- 
where. People  had  to  surround  their  castles  and  homes 
with  deep  ditches,  and  then  keep  warders  on  their  draw- 
bridges by  night  and  by  day  lest  assassins  should  find  their 
way  into  the  hall  or  chamber.  Bold  barons,  and  bands 
of  robbers  and  marauders  went  roistering  up  and  down  the 
land,  and  there  was  nothing  but  riot  and  turmoil  and 
plunder  going  on,  the  rule  being  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est, and  only  that.  A  very,  very  bad  rule! 

With  the  sweet  spirit  brought  into  the  world  by  Jesus 
there  grew  up  reverence  for  woman,  a  desire  to  protect 
the  weak,  and  a  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  to  set 
wrongs  right  if  they  could. 

So  the  order  of  knighthood  came  into  being,  and  through 
the  forests  and  over  the  mountains  and  into  the  cities 
rode  the  goodly  knights,  sworn  to  deliver  all  who  were  hi 
peril,  and  to  scorn  every  mean  action. 

The  mother  of  the  pure  and  lofty  Bayard  said  to  him, 
when  he  received  his  sword,  "  Serve  God,  and  He  will  aid 
thee;  be  sweet  and  courteous  to  every  gentleman  in  di- 
vesting thyself  of  all  pride.  Be  not  a  flatterer  or  tale- 
bearer, be  loyal  in  word  and  in  deed,  keep  thy  word,  be 
helpful  to  the  poor  and  orphan,  and  God  will  reward  it 
to  thee." 

Can  the  gentlemen  of  to-day  adopt  a  better  code  of  mor- 
als and  manners  ? 

When  gradually  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages  passed, 
and  the  invention  of  printing  came,  so  that  books  were 
multiplied  instead  of  being  slowly  copied  out  by  hand, 
the  track  of  Christmas  grew  wider  and  plainer. 

In  the  pleasant  homes  of  Germany  the  Christ-child 
was  lovingly  remembered,  and  the  Christmas-tree  was  lit 
by  numbers  of  candles,  and  strung  with  shining  balls,  and 
hung  with  presents.  Then  came  the  pleasant  fiction  of 
the  good  St.  Nicholas  with  his  laden  pack,  his  jingling 
bells,  and  his  galloping  reindeer. 

English  children,  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  Norwegian, 
and  Danish  children  are  all  in  wild  spirits  when  Christ- 
mas comes.  Perhaps  American  children  are  a  wee  bit 
wilder  than  any  of  the  others.  The  stockings  are  hung 
lip  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  with  hearts  full  of  de- 
light the  little  folk  go  to  bed,  sternly  determined  to  stay 
awake  all  night. 

Strangely  enough,  no  child  ever  has  staid  awake  all 
night,  and  no  boy  or  girl  has  ever  beheld  the  face  of  Santa 
Glaus,  or  ever  heard  the  prancing  of  his  fleet-footed  steeds, 
except  in  dreams.  But  that  he  is  real,  and  that  he  comes 
some  time  between  the  dark  and  the  daybreak,  your  stock- 
ings crammed  with  gifts  testify. 

Dear  children,  amid  the  pleasures  of  the  season,  I  beg 
you  not  to  forget  the  gladness  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  Christmas.  It  was  sung  by  the  angels.  It  was  brought 
by  the  Lord  Himself  when  He  became  a  little  child. 

The  track  of  Christmas  is  ever  gaining  breadth  and  tak- 
ing to  itself  new  glory.  Christmas  is  kept  in  islands  of 
the  ocean  which  a  little  while  ago  were  occupied  by  can- 
nibals. To-day  the  islanders  are  Christians. 

India,  China,  Japan,  Syria,  Africa,  are  joining  the  mul- 
titude who  worship  the  Saviour  born  in  Bethlehem. 
Wherever  there  are  idols,  and  wherever  there  are  misery, 
want,  and  sin.  the  true  religion  is  slowly  but  surely  making 
its  way.  And  before  many  years  shall  have  gone,  Christ- 
mas will  be  kept  the  wide  world  round.  The  twentieth- 
century  child  may  see  that  happy  time  when  all  tongues 
and  nations  shall  say  "Merry  Christmas!" 


THE  SWORD  OF  HILDEBRAND. 

BY  SHERWOOD  RYSE. 

HE  revels  ran  high  on  Christ- 
mas-eve in  the  great  hall  of 
Castle  Erlstein.     Never  be- 
fore  during  the    centuries 
that  the  Counts   von  Erl- 
stein  had   waged  war  and 
wassail  in  that  vast  feudal 
fortress  had  the  heavy  oak- 
en rafters  rung  with  such 
gay     laughter,    or    looked 
down  upon  such  a  band  of 
merry-makers,  as  upon  this  Christ- 
mas-eve when  the   young  Count 
Rudolf  celebrated   his   fourteenth 
birthday. 

Seated  upon  a  great  rock  which 
rose  abruptly  from  the  plain,  Castle 
Erlstein  frowned  grimly  down  upon 
the  town  of  the  same  name.  A  vast, 
fierce-looking  pile  was  the  castle,  with  many 
bristling  towers.  Within,  mazy  corridors  and 
wide  halls,  decorated  with  old  portraits  and  curi- 
ous trophies  of  the  chase  and  the  battle-field,  told 
of  ages  long  gone  by. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  young  Count  should  celebrate 
his  birthday  here,  for  it  was  his  home,  and  he  was  heir  to 
the  great  castle  and  its  surrounding  lands.  In  obedience 
to  their  young  host's  request,  many  of  the  guests  had  come 
in  fanciful  costumes,  and  he  himself,  clad  in  a  rich  court 
suit  of  purple  velvet,  fashioned  after  the  style  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  leader  in  every  gay  frolic.  They 
had  danced  the  cotillion  until  their  restless  spirits  had  de- 
manded something  in  which  ceremony  could  be  laid  aside, 
and  real  fun  play  the  leading  part.  Hardly  was  one  game 
well  begun  before  another  would  be  suggested,  and,  if  it 
promised  wilder  gayety,  immediately  adopted. 

"A  forfeit!"  "A  forfeit  from  Rudolf!"  cried  a  score  of 
voices,  as  the  chances  of  the  game  claimed  the  young  host 
as  a  victim. 

Then  the  children  gathered,  noisy  and  jostling,  around 
the  young  girl  whose  office  it  was  to  name  the  penalty 
that  each  should  pay. 

"  Come,  Cousin  Marguerite,"  said  Rudolf,  "  I  know  you 
have  some  wicked  scheme  in  your  head.  Do  your  worst. 
The  more  difficult  the  penalty,  the  better  I  shall  like  it." 

The  clamor  rose  again  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  his 
fair  cousin  was  deafened  by  the  noisy  suggestions  thai 
were  offered  her.  But  she  heeded  them  not,  and  a  half- 
merry,  half-frightened  look  lighted  up  her  black  eyes  as 
she  held  up  her  wand  to  still  the  tumult. 

"My  cousin  Rudolf,"  she  said,  "has  bidden  me  set  him 
a  difficult  penalty,  and  a  Von  Erlstein  would  never  shrink 
from  a  challenge,  no  matter  how  great  the  danger.  But 
what  I  shall  say  demands  no  extraordinary  courage.  I- 
decree  that  my  cousin  Rudolf  shall  go  alone  and  bring 
me  the  Sword  of  Hildebrand  from  the  Haunted  Gallery." 
For  the  first  time  since  the  merry  company  had  assem- 
bled the  great  hall  was  hushed  in  a  deep  and  breathless 
silence.  To  these  young  people  the  Haunted  Gallery  had 
loni:  been  a.  subject  of  fearful  curiosity,  and  its  legend  a 
mystery  in  which  their  interest  was  the  greater  for  the 
reason  that  hardly  any  of  them  had  ever  entered  it,  or  in- 
deed knew  where  in  the  great  castle  it  was  situated.  To 
what  unknown  terrors,  then,  had  the  whim  of  his  fair 
cousin  subjected  their  gay-hearted  playmate!  The  Sword 
of  Hildebrand,  too !  There  was  a  chapter  of  romantic  ad- 
venture in  the  very  name. 

But  the  silence  lasted  only  a  few  moments. 
"Is  that  all,  fair  cousin  ?"  cried  Rudolf.      "  Your  behest 
shall  be  obeyed.     I  had,  indeed,  expected  something  more 
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he  made  out  an  inscription  on  the  tarnished  blade.  It 
was  written  in  the  German  language,  and  in  old  German 
characters,  and  read. 

£•  iDill  l)o  no  birong  tliat  £  unll  not  rfQjjt. 

"So — so!  a  brave  motto,  truly!" 

Then  throwing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  fencer — m 
which  exercise  he  was  well  instructed — he  lunged  with 
difficulty  at  a  small  boss  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  panels 
in  the  wall.  The  first  time  he  missed  it  by  two  or  three 
inches;  then,  with  an  impatient  exclamation  at  his  want 
of  skill,  he  lunged  a  second  time,  but  again  struck  the 
panel  wide  of  the  in  ark.  "  I  am  a  bungler,"  he  exclaimed, 
''or  the  thing  is  too  heavy  for  me.  Again!" 

Steadying  himself,  he  lunged  a  third 
time  at  the  boss,  and  struck  it  fairly  in 
the  centre. 

"Good!"  he  said.  "Now  I  will 
carry  it  to  my  cousin." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  hut  as 
In-  did  so  he  became  aware  that  an 
opening  had  appeared  in  the  wall 
where  he  had  struck  it.  He  started. 
Had  he  displaced  the  panel?  There- 
bad  been  no  sound  except  the  hollow 
stroke  of  the  sword  upon  the  wood. 
He  approached  closer.  The  whole 
panel  had  moved  back.  He  stepped 
into  the  open  space.  There  the  panel 
bung  back  on  a  hinge.  "It  is  a  secret 
chamber, "  be  thought;  he  had  read  of 
them  in  romances,  but 
knew  not  that  Castle 
Erlstein  contained  such 
mysterious  apartments. 
His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  run 
back  and  an- 


worthy  of  the  courage  of 

a  Von  Erlstein.     But  why 

this   sudden   silence  ?"   he 

continued,  turning  to  the 

awe-stricken   group.      "  I 

believe   you    think    I    am 

going  on  a  real  adventure.      Well,  I  will  go  and  bring 

hither  the  Sword  of  Hildebra  ml  from  the  Haunted  Gallery. 

If  there  be  a  ghost,  he  is  a  Von  Erlstein,  and  should  give 

his  kinsman  hearty  greeting." 

"Bravo !  bravo !''  cried  the  boys,  their  spirits  restored  by 

his  bold  words  and  careless  manner.      "Hurrah  for  our 

brave  Rudolf!" 

"Thanks,"  he  replied,  bowing,  cap  in  hand,  with  mock 
courtesy.  "If  I  don't  return  to-night, you  will  know  that 
my  ghostly  ancestor  has  been  hospitable  enough  to  enter- 
tain me  on  this  my  birth  night,  and  so  I  bid  you  all  meet 
me  here  in  the  morning." 

In  a  few  moments  Rudolf  bad  reached  the  gallery.  To 
him  the  errand  on  which  he  bad  been  sent  was  a  matter 
of  no  anxiety,  for  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Haunted  Gallery,  and  he  had  been  taught  to  laugh  at 
ghosts  and  all  such  foolish  old  women's  tales.  The  lamps 
in  the  room  were  not  lighted,  but  the.  full  moon  shone  in 
through  the  tall,  narrow  windows,  and  by  its  light  he  easi- 
ly found  his  way  to  the  corner  of  the  room  where  the 
great  weapon  he  sought  hung  upon  the  wall.  Standing 
upon  a  chair, he  disengaged  it  from  the  nail  that  supported 
it,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  held  the  great  Sword  of 
Hildebrand  in  his  hands. 

"Aha,  old  fellow !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "my  ances- 
tor that  carried  you  into  battle  was  no  weakling.  Ah! 
what  is  this  ?"  he  continued,  as  he  examined  the  weapon 
in  a  ray  of  the  bright  moonlight.  Then  with  difficulty 
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iioimce  tlie  discovery  to  his 
friends,  but  a  desire  to  explore 
it  a  little  way  by  himself  urged 
him  on,  and  he  entered  the  pass- 
age. After  a  few  steps  he  heard 
.a  faint  click,  and  looking  back, 
lie  saw  that  the  panel  had  closed 
behind  him.  This  startled  him  ; 
but  supposing  that  it  could  be 
opened  from  the  side  he  was  on, 
lie  groped  his  way  back,  and 
began  to  feel  for  the  lock.  The 
panel  was  perfectly  smooth ; 
there  was  no  lock  nor  handle, 
and  not  so  much  as  a  projection 
on  the  surface  which  he  might 
take  hold  of. 

He  was  now  thoroughly 
frightened,  but  he  tried  to  keep 
liis  courage  up  by  remembering 
that  if  he  did  not  return  in  a 
few  minutes  his  companions 
would  become  alarmed,  and 
would  come  with  lamps  and 
servants  to  seek  him. 

In  the  mean  time  his  young 
friends  waited  anxiously  in  the 
hall  for  his  return.  The  uneasy 
feeling  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  party  when  Margue- 
rite named  the  penalty  had  deep- 
•ened  into  real  alarm  as  the  min- 
utes passed  by  and  Rudolf  did 
not  return.  Marguerite  herself 
was  frightened  at  what  she  had 
•done,  but  she  tried  to  hide  her 
fears  from  the  others,  and  when 


some  of  them  proposed  that  servants  should 
be  summoned  to  seek  the  young  Count  in  the 
gallery — for  none  of  the  guests  cared  to  ven- 
ture on  the  errand — she  prevented  it,  fearing 
some  unknown  consequences  of  her  foolish 

whim.  And  so 
the  young  host 
was  left  in  his 
gloomy  prison 
alone  and  un- 
sought. 


The  serious  nature  of  his 
position  brought  back  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  soon 
the  hot  blood  flushed  his 
cheeks  as  he  thought  of  the 
ridiculous  side  of  his  plight. 
That  he  should  have  been 
sent  to  bring  the  Sword  of 
Hildebrand  to  his  cousin, 
and,  instead  of  doing  so, 
should  be  found  shut  up  in 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  would 
seem  pitiful;  whereas,  if  he 
could  escape  unaided,  the 
adventure  would  be  one  to 
be  past.  of. 

Thus  reasoning,  he  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  place 

by  which  he  had  entered,  and  groped  his  way  along  the 
narrow  passage.  After  some  minutes  of  this  slow  progress, 
he  turned  an  angle,  and  saw,  not  far  ahead  of  him,  a  thin 
ray  of  light  which  came  from  a  loop-hole  high  up  in  the 
wall. 

Hardly  staying  to   wonder  at   this,  he  walked  a  few 
more   steps  in  the  same  direction,  but  seeing  no  more 
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light,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back.  Acting  upon  this 
decision,  he  turned,  and.  following  the  wall,  soon  saw  the 
dim  light  ahead  of  him.  A  few  more  steps,  and  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  He  now 
knew  that  he  had  missed  his  way.  for  the  stairs  by  which 
he  had  come  would  have  led  him  up  instead  of  down. 
Then,  as  he  cautiously  descended,  he  became  aware  that 
the  passage  seemed  to  be  quite  light  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
and  the  further  he  went  down  the  more  plainly  could  he 
make  out  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  corridor  beyond. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  stood  at  what  seemed  to  lie  a  natu- 
ral window  in  (he  rock,  and  saw  below  him  the  roof-  and 
towers  of  the  town  of  Erlstein  clearly  defined  in  the 
bright  moonlight. 

But  where  was  he  now  !  The  castle,  its  courts,  otlices. 
and  pleasure  grounds  were  familiar  to  him,  but  this  stern, 
forbidding  rock  was  strange,  though  he  had  often  seen  it 
from  a  distance,  whence,  however,  it  was  partly  bidden  by 
the  stunted  tree,  and  shrubbery  that  managed  to  main- 
tain life  in  the  scanty  soil  almost  up  to  the  line  where  the 
masonry  of  the  castle  met  its  rocky  foundation. 

Following  a  narrow  ledge  along  the  side  of  the  rock, 
and  using  the  trunks  and  root-,  of  the  trees  for  support,  he 
gradually  descended;  and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  a 
broad  stretch  of  level  ground  he  was  startled  by  a  sense  of 
suffocation  by  smoke.  A  moment's  examination  showed 
him  the  hole  in  the  rock  whence  the  smoke  came,  and 
leaning  over  it  to  satisfy  himself,  he  drew  back  suddenly. 
for  his  ear  caught  the  murmur  of  voices. 

The  sound  made  him  pause  to  reflect.  This  was  his 
grandfather's  domain,  and  lie  had  a  right — so  he  told  him- 
self— to  enter  any  part  of  it.  Possibly  some  groom  or  for- 
ester might  lodge  here.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  so  far 
removed  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  castle  that  a  band 
of  robbers  or  smugglers  might  have  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters here.  But  whosesoever  were  the  voices  he  heard,  they 
were  human  voices,  and  were  a  welcome  sound,  for  Rudolf 
seemed  to  have  been  away  from  human  companionship 
for  hours. 

In  another  minute  he  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
cave  ill  which  he  had  heard  the  voices,  and  as  a  bright 
light  shone  through  the  crevices  of  the  rickety  door  and 
shutters,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  knock. 

Within,  a  young  nirl  heard  the  knock,  and  started. 
"Some  one  knocks  -n  the  door,  grandfather."  she  said. 

"It  can  not  lie.  my  child,"  replied  the  old  man.  "We 
have  no  visitors.  No  stranger  has  come  here  in  many 
years.  It  is  your  fancy." 

Rudolf  heard  the  gentle  voices,  and  knocked  again,  and 
louder. 

The  old  man  g<  it  up,  and  opened  the  door.  ' '  Who  e<  nnes 
at  this  hour  to  our  quiet  home  .'"  he  demanded. 

"I  have  lost  my  way,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "and  would 
ask  shelter  or  guidance  back  to  the  castle." 

The  old  man  started  as  he  recognized  the  young  visitor, 
and  trembled  with  excitement.  "The  young  Count  von 
Erlstein  is  welcome  to  my  humble  shelter;  but  I  never 
thought  to  see  one  of  your  race  visit  the  old  servitor  of 
your  family  in  this  poor  place." 

"Then  you  are  one  of  the  old  pen  sinners  of  the  castle?" 
said  the  young  Count.  "Strange  that  I  have  never  seen 
you  before.  But  you  should  have,  come  up  this  morning 
to  wish  me  blessings  on  my  birthday;  then  you  mi-hl 
have  been  feasting  in  the  servants'  hall  at  this  hour.  And 
who  is  this?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the  girl,  whose  large 
blue  eyes  had  been  devouring  the  \outhful  figure  in  the 
strange  suit  of  purple  velvet  and  plumed  cap  evei-since  he 
appeared. 

"It  is  my  granddaughter  Wilhelmina.  Herr  Count.  As 
for  me,  I  had  a  name  once,  but  it  is  forgotten.  31  ay  I  ask 
bow  happens  it  that  the  young  Count  is  abroad  at  this 
hour  ?" 

"Oh,  I've  had  such  an  adventure!  and  if  vou'H  let  mi- 


warm  myself  at  your  fire — for  I'm  almost  frozen — I  will 
tell  it  to  you." 

It  was  a  strange  party  that  sat  around  the  fire  as  Ru- 
dolf told  his  story.  The  old  man's  hair  and  beard  were 
lon:r  and  white,  and  his  tall  form  bowed  by  the  weight 
of  years  and  sorrow.  The  young  girl  was  blue-eyed  and 
fair-skinned,  and  her  golden  hair  hung  in  two  long  braids 
over  her  shapely  shoulders,  but  her  face  told  of  quiet 
content  and  happiness  as  certainly  as  his  spoke  of  age  and 
its  sorrows. 

In  a  few  minutes  Rudolf  had  told  his  story.  His 
hearers  were  visibly  moved,  the  one  as  if  she  were  listen- 
ing- to  some  old-time  tale  told  by  the  hero-prince  himself, 
the  other  with  excitement,  as  if  the  depths  of  memory  had 
been  powerfully  stirred. 

"Herr  Count."  said  the  old  man.  in  trembling-  tones, 
"  your  story  has  interest!  d  me  greatly.  Have  you  leisure 
to  listen  to  a  tale  thai  I  would  tell  you  .' 

"Many  years  ago  a  rich  noble,  who  dwelt  in  a  great 
castle,  had  a  son  whom  he  loved  dearly.  He  was  hand- 
some, clever,  and  winning  in  his  manners,  and  he  had 
married  a  young  wife  no  less  well  favored  than  himself. 
After  a  time  a  little  baby  came  to  them,  and  the  cup  of 
happiness  of  that  noble  family  seemed  full  to  the  brim. 
But  the  son — the  young  Count,  as  he  was  called — was 
headstrong,  and  could  ill  bear  restraint.  One  day  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon  some  foolish  exploit  which  his  fa- 
ther, the  old  noble,  forbade;  and  as  the  young  man  threat- 
ened to  go  in  spite  of  his  father's  commands,  the  old 
Count  took  advantage  of  his  son's  presence  in  a  large 
unused  apartment  in  tin-  castle,  anil  turned  the  key  on 
him,  so  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  father's  house. 

"The  steward  of  the  castle  had  served  that  noble  and 
his  father  before  him  for  years  with  a  true,  faithful  serv- 
ice, and  when  the  old  Count  had  locked  the  door  on  his 
sou  he  gave  the  key  to  the  steward,  commanding  him  not 
to  unlock  the  door  until  hi-  bade  him.  on  pain  of  his  last- 
ing displeasure.  It  was  sail  work,  as  you  may  imagine, 
for  the  steward  to  be  jailer  of  the  lad,  whom  he  loved  as 
his  own  son.  But  the  old  Count  was  his-  master,  and  he 
had  never  failed  in  his  duty  yet.  He  would  not  prove 
false  to  his  trust  now. 

"At  night  the  old  Count  came  to  inquire  how  the 
youim'  man  fared,  and  to  release  him;  but  when  in  obe- 
dience to  his  master's  commands  the  steward  unlocked 
the  door,  the  room  was  empty.  Lamps  were  brought  in, 
but  tin.'  young  man  was  not  there.  The  old  Count's  lirst 
thought  was  that,  in  desperation,  his  son  had  attempted 
to  make  his  escape  by  the  windows,  and  he  turned  pale 
as  he  thought  of  the  hundred  feet  and  more  of  sheer  wall 
and  precipice  that  lay  below  them.  But  the  casements 
were  untouched,  and  it  was  easily  seen  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  force  them. 

"Then  the  old  Count  turned  fiercely  upon  the  faithful 
steward,  and  accused  him  of  having  betrayed  his  trust  by 
releasing  the  young  man,  and  raising  a  heavy  sword  that 
chanced  to  lie  near  by,  made  as  though  be  would  strike 
him  to  the  ground.  But  the  steward  did  not  flinch. 
•  M  \  lord,'  he  said.  'I  have  served  your  father  and  you 
for  more  than  half  a  century  in  this  castle,  where  my 
forefathers  served  you  before  me,  and  never  has  a  In-each 
of  trust  been  scored  or  even  suspected  against  me.  After 
such  service,  think  you  I  would  fail  in  my  duty  now, 
even  though  I  love  that  boy  as  if  he  were  my  own  son  ?' 

"  The  next  day  was  Christmas-day,  but  it  was  a  mel- 
ancholy day  for  all  in  that  great  castle.  Messengers  hail 
been  sent  in  all  directions  to  seek  the  young  Count,  and 
in  the  morning  one  of  the  grooms  came,  saying  that  the 
young  Count's  horse  had  returned  home  to  his  stable  with- 
out a  rider.  A  few  hours  later  a  wood-cutter  brought 
word  that,  the  young  man's  body  had  been  found  in  the 
forest — dead.  In  his  mad  ride  he  had  been  struck  by  an 
overhanging  bough,  and  had  died  where  he  fell. 
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"The  father's  grief  was  great,  but  it  turned  to  fierce 
anger  against  the  faithful  old  servant  of  his  house.  He 
was  hi-1  ic ved  to  have  given  the  young  man  his  liberty, 
and  was  thus  held  responsible  for  his  awful  fate.  Bitter 
words  were  spoken,  and  though  the  steward  over  and 
over  again  denied  his  guilt,  he  was  stripped  of  his  keys  of 
office,  turned  out  of  doors,  and  bidden  seek  a  kennel  out 
of  sight  in  which  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  miserable 
life.  A  poor  hermit's  cave  was  assigned  him  as  his 
home,  a  scanty  pension  granted  him,  and  there  for  many 
years  he  lived,  a  broken -spirited  man,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  castle  where  he  and  his  fathers  before  him  had 
served  faithfully  as  chief  of  the  retainers  of  a  great  fam- 
ily." 

As  the  old  man  finished  his  story,  the  girl  started  for- 
ward, while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  fair  cheeks,  cry- 
ing. "Grandfather!  grandfather!" 

But  he  only  kissed  her  tenderly,  soothed  her  head  on 
his  breast,  and  whispered  in  her  ear;  and  soon  she  look- 
ed up  at  her  "  fairy  prince"  through  the  mist  of  her  tears. 
The  boy  seemed  to  be  wrestling  with  some  uncertain  idea. 
At  last  his  face  cleared,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion. He  had  guessed  what  the  quicker  wit  of  the  girl  had 
discovered  some  time  ago. 

''I  see  it  all!"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  trembling  with 
(\ritemeiit.  '•  You  were  the  steward  so  cruelly  wronged, 
the  unjust  noble  was  my  grandfather,  ami  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man  who  was  killed  was  my  father.  Am  I 
not  right  ?  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Haunted  Gallery, 
and  by  some  means  opened  the  secret  door  which  I  acci- 
d  nially  discovered  to-night.  Was  it  not  so-?" 

"Yes,  Herr  Count,  it  was  so,"  replied  the  old  steward, 
whose  excitement  had  calmed  down.  "  There  is  one  thing 
that  your  story  called  to  my  mind,  but  which  I  omitted  to 
si>'-ak  nf  in  mine:  when  your  grandfather  and  I  entered 
the  gallery  we  found  the  sword  of  Hildebrand  lying  upon 
tin'  floor." 

"  Then  the  motto  on  the  sword  is  a  true  boast,  '  I  will 
do  no  wrong  that  I  will  not  right.'  Oh,  this  is  wonder- 
ful !  All  shall  be  set  right.  To-morrow  you  shall  again 
be  steward  of  Erlstein,  and  you.  Wilhelmina,  shall  dance 
with  me  on  Christmas  night.  Ah,  wicked  little  Cousin 
-•uerite!  you  little  knew  the  good  you  were  to  do, 
though  I  fear  you  have  sadly  frightened  our  good  people 
up  at  the  castle,  and  yourself  not  the  least.  Well,"  he 
continui-d,  "this  has,  indeed,  been  a  Christmas-eve  worthy 
of  the  old  knightly  days,  and  I  would  willingly  go 
through  all  the  fright  of  it  again  for  such  an  ending  up." 

"And  now,  sir,"  said  the  old  steward,  "I  must  direct 
you  on  your  way  back  to  the  castle.  You  have  said  that 
you  will  see  me  righted.  I  demand,  but  will  not  beg  for, 

jltstii'i-." 

"Depend  upon  me,  good  steward,"  said  the  young 
Count,  warmly,  as  they  parted;  "all  shall  be  well.  The 
Christmas  sun  shall  hardly  have  risen  before  you  shall  be 
summoned  back  to  the  castle  as  steward  of  Erlstein." 

The  great  clock  in  the  court-yard  was  striking  the  hour 
of  midnight  when  Count  Rudolf  reached  the  castle.  His 
disappearance  had  created  the  greatest  alarm  and  confu- 
sion. The  guests  had  been  hastily  dismissed  to  their  homes, 
servants  had  searched  all  through  the  castle,  messengers 
had  been  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  while  all  were  more 
or  less  affected  by  grief  and  fear,  two  persons  in  the  cast  h- 
were  utterly  overcome.  The  old  Count  paced  his  room 
restlessly,  in  great  distress.  The  memory  of  that  Christ- 
mas  eve  thirteen  years  ago  came  back  to  him  now  with  aw- 
ful cli-arncss  when  he  heard  that  it  was  from  the  Haunted 
Galli'rv  that  his  grandson  was  supposed  to  have  disappear- 
ed. He  could  hardly  persuade  himself  that  the  fate  of  the 
f.'iih'T  had  not  fallen  upon  the  son,  and  the  idea  crushed 
him.  As  for  poor  little  Cousin  Marguerite,  though  she 
1  to  trll  the'  Count  her  share  in  the  matter,  she  had 
confessed  it  all  to  hi  r  nurse,  and  was  now  crying  her  heart 


out  on  her  pillow.  Wicked  little  Cousin  Marguerite ! — she 
little  knew  the  good  she  had  done. 

Into  the.  midst  of  all  this  confusion  at  the  castle  the 
young  Count  returned  as  coolly  as  if  his  absence  had  been 
no  one's  affair  but  his  own.  Silencing  the  eager  servants, 
he  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  his  grandfather's  presence, 
where  he  was  received  with  many  protestations,  on  the 
old  Count's  part,  of  relief,  joy,  and  thankfulness.  To  his 
grandfather's  inquiries  he  merely  replied  that  he  had  been 
outside  of  the  castle  gates  on  an  errand  which  he  would 
explain.  He  was  sorry  to  have  given  cause  for  so  much 
alarm,  but  his  adventure,  he  said,  had  had  a  strange  result. 

"It  is  thirteen  years  ago  to-day,"  he  continued,  "since 
my  father  disappeared  from  the  castle,  and  never  entered 
it  again  alive." 

The  old  man  started,  and  turned  pale.  "Boy !  boy !"  he 
cried,  "who  has  told  you  the  story  of  that  miserable 
night  ?" 

"You  laid  the  blame  of  that  fatal  midnight  ride  on  an 
old  and  trusted  servant  of  our  house.  You  stripped  him 
of  his  office,  and  turned  him  out-of-doors  for  a  fault  that 
was  not  his." 

"It  was!  it  was!"  cried  the  Count,  excitedly.  "He  let 
my  unfortunate  son  escape,  and  that  night  he  was  killed. 
Could  any  father  forgive  that  ?  Boy,  you  know  not  what 
you  are  saying." 

"Sir,  I  can  prove  it.  You  are  a  just  man,  and  at  this 
happy  Christmas-tide — 

"  You  know  not  what  you  are  saying,  child.  Some  one 
has  told  you  that  sad  story,  and  your  tender  heart  is 
touched.  My  boy,  I  honor  you  and  I  love  you  the  more 
for  it,  but  it  can  not  be.  Such  a  wrong  as  I  suffered  can 
never  be  forgiven.  Say  no  more.  Forget  what  you 
should  never  have  learned." 

"  Grandfather,  that  old  man  has  been  cruelly  wronged, 
and  Uiave proved  it." 

"  You  have  proved  it !  You  were  but  an  infant.  For- 
get it,  I  say,  and  let  me  thank  God  that  you  are  restored  to 
me, who  I  had  thought  were  lost." 

"You  shall  hear  my  story,  grandfather :  then  say  if  I 
am  not  right." 

In  a  few  minutes  Rudolf  had  told  the  old  Count  thestory 
of  his  adventure.  His  grandfather  heard  him  eagerly  and 
with  much  agitation.  When  he  had  finished, the  old  man 
clasped  him  to  his  heart,  but  could  say  nothing.  Then  he 
led  the  boy  out  of  the  room  and  along  the  great  silent  cor- 
ridors until  they  reached  the  Haunted  Gallery,  pausing 
only  to  take  a  lamp  from  the  table  on  which  it  stood. 

"  Show  me  the  place,"  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Rudolf  touched  the  spot  and  pressed  the  boss,  but  the 
panel  did  not  move.  Then  he  glanced  around,  and  saw  the 
great  Sword  of  Hildebrand  standing  in  a  corner  close  !>y, 
and  taking'  it  up  he  carefully  fitted  the  point  to  the  centre 
of  the  boss,  and  sharply  thrust  his  weight  against  it.  The 
panel  slowly  swung  back. 

Rudolf's  last  words  to  his  young  friends  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  hall  on  his  errand  to  the  Haunted  Gallery  had 
been  a  laughing  invitation  to  them  all  to  meet  him  in  the 
morning  if  he  did  not  return  that  night.  When,  there- 
fore, his  servant  awoke  him  in  the  morning  with  the  news 
that  the  court-yard  was  thronged  with  children  and  oth- 
ers from  the  town  who  had  come  to  inquire  after  him.  he 
remembered  his  invitation,  and  hurriedly  dressed  to  re- 
ceive his  guests. 

Leading  his  cousin  Marguerite  by  the  hand,  he  went 
out  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  great  door, and  was  received 
with  eager  welcome  by  the  assembled  crowd. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  took  me  at  my 
word,  and  I  wish  you  a  right  merry  Christmas.  Why.  I 
do  believe  you  thought  the  ghost  had  eaten  me.  I  didn't 
see  or  hear  any  ghost  after  all, and  Cousin  Marguerite  knew 
as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  all  fun.  Ghosts  and  Haunted 
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Galleries  are  all  nonsense,  and  I'm  going  to  use  ours  as  a 
play-room  in  wet  weather.      But  I'll  tell  you  what— I  want 
you  all  to  come  up  this  afternoon  in  those  fancy  costumes, 
and  we'll   have  a  royal  time.      I'll  not  tell  you  whom  1 
shall  open  the  cotillion  with.      Oh,  it's  none  of  you  here. 
Wait  and  see.      Till    then,  good- by.      Marguerite   and    I 
haven't  eaten  our  Christmas  break- 
fast  yet.      Good -by."      And    the 
young  orator  waved  his  hand  and 
led  his  cousin  in-doors,   while  the 
crowd  cheered. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  and 
gayly  dn-sscd  company  thronged 
the  great  hall.  Not  only  Rudolf's 
friends  were  present,  but  all  the 
retainers  of  the  castle,  the  princi- 
pal burghers  of  the  town,  and  many 
others  whose  custom  it  was  to  come 
up  to  the  castle  on  Christmas-day. 
When  they  were  all  assembled  the 
baud  struck  up  a  lively  march,  and 
the  Count  von  Erlstein  entered  the 
hall,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
old  man  whom  Rudolf  saw  last 
night  in  the  hermit-like  cave,  now 
dressed  in  the  gorgeous  state  livery 
•of  the  steward  of  Erlstein. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
the  company,  the  old  Count  saiil ; 


fault  that  he  did  not  commit,  and  dismissed  him  in  anger 
from  my  service.  He  has  borne  his  sorrows  patiently.  A 
strange  circumstance  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  injustice 
I  did  him,  and  I  now  receive  him  back,  with  honor  and 
gratitude,  as  still  steward  of  Erlstein.  The  motto  that  my 
ancestor,  Count  Hildebrand.  wrote  upon  his  sword-blade 


~) 
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and  faithful  steward  Martin 
Haussmann,  whom  some  of 
you  will  remember.  Many 
years  ago  I  did  him  a  great 
wrong.  I  blamed  him  for  a 


was.  'I  will  do  no  wrong  that  I  will  not  right.'  May 
that  brave  sentiment  guide  us  all  through  life!" 

The  Count  ceased ;  the  band  struck  up  a  waltz,  and  Ru- 
dolf ran  to  the  steward's  granddaughter. 

"  Come.Wilhelmina,"  he  said :  "  I  promised  to  open  the 
ball  with  vou." 
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AN  OLD-TIME  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  AGNES  C'AER  SAGE. 
I. 

ICTORIA  HOUGHTON,  as  she  turn- 
ed over  her  embroidery  silks  in  quest 
of  a  drsired  shade,  exclaimed,  "Well, 
I  begin  to  think  Christinas  is  about 
used  up!" 

"  \\ "hy,  Vic,  what  a  wicked  thing 
to  say!"  and  her  sister  Bell  stopped, 
quite  startled,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

"  Xot  the  day  itself  or  the  event  it 
commemorates,  of  course,  so  don't  look 
so  frightened,  Bell.  I  mean  our  man- 
ner of  celebrating  it.  We  work  for 
weeks  preparing  for  the  grand  holi- 
day, and  when  it  comes  it  always  falls 
below  our  expectations.  Stockings  and  Christmas  trees 
have  lost  their  charms,  and  I  think  that  after  we  have 
ceased  to  be  children  the  25th  of  December  is  a  disappoint- 
ing day." 

"But  what  could  we  do  ?"  asked  Bell. 
"I  would  like  to  see  the  real  old  Christmas  customs 
revived  —  the  wassail  bowl,  the  boar's  head,  and  the 
waits  singing  from  door  to  door.  Then  the  holidays 
were  merry  in  deed  and  in  name;"  and  Victoria's  eyes 
sparkled. 

"Not  a  bad  idea,  my  Early  English  maiden."  laughed 
a  hearty  voice,  and  both  girls  turned  to  welcome  a  cheery- 
faced  old  gentleman  with  soft,  snowy  hair. 

"  I  did  not  know,  grandpa,  that  any  one  was  listening," 
said  Victoria,  with  a  blush. 

"But  I  think  with  you,  my  dear,  that  familiarity  has 
made  halls  and  sugar-plums  a  trifle  '  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable.' Perhaps,  with  your  assistance.  \ve  can  make 
a  change  this  year,  and  even  in  this  nineteenth  century 
have  a  sort  rf  old-time  Christmas  at  Hollywood." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  charm  ing!"  cried  Victoria.  hi -ginning 
at  once  to  ransack  the  library  for  any  book  that  might 
give  suggestions. 

Hollywood  was  a  delightful  old  mansion  not  many 
miles  from  New  York,  and  in  d-iys  gone  by  had  sheltered 
a  myriad  happy  boys  and  girls,  but  one  by  one  the  birds 
had  flown  from  the  home  nest,  until  only  father  and 
mother  Houghtoii  and  the  youngest  son  remained  be- 
neath the  quaint  gable  roof;  and  soon  now  Archie,  this 
last  child,  was  to  say  farewell,  and  go  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  far-away  Japan.  But  Christmas  was  a  time  of  re- 
union, when  children  and  grandchildren  came  to  spend 
the  happy,  holy  season  with  "  the  old  folks  at  home,"  and 
was  the  "red-letter  day"  of  the  whole  year  in  the  history 
of  Hollywood. 

This  year  the  day  before  Christmas  was  the  coldest  of 
the  season,  but  not  one  was  missing  from  the  bevy  of 
cousins  that  gathered  about  dusk  in  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  from  Dick  Bartlett,  a  young  collegian,  down  to 
baby  Ellis,  crowing  and  capering  in  his  nurse's  arms. 
There  were  eight  Houghtons,  five  Bartletts,  three  Ellises, 
and  one  Hastings,  who  with  parents  and  attendants  troop- 
ed gayly  into  the  warm  car.  and  were  whirled  away  to  the 
little  station  nearest  to  Hollywood. 

An  omnibus  sleigh  is  in  waiting,  and,  well  tucked  up  in 
furs,  all  are  packed  in,  and  dash  otf  up  the  winding  road 
to  the  old  homestead,  from  which  many  lights  are  twink- 
ling a  welcome,  while  the  boys  shout  at  the  top  of  their 
lusty  young  lungs,  "A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New-Year." 

Victoria,  assisted  by  grandpa  and  Bell,  has  done  her 
work  well.  From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  the  new- 
comers meet  with  a  series  of  surprises.  Scarcely  are 
greetings  exchanged  and  wraps  laid  away  before  a  loud- 


voiced  bell  summons  them  to  the  dining-room.  The  long 
table  seems  fairly  groaning  beneath  its  weight  of  g-ood 
cheer,  everything  being  set  on  together,  as  in  the  simple 
old  days,  and  there  are  several  dishes  which  none  of  them 
has  ever  seen  or  tasted. 

Before  grandpa  stands  a  tureen  of  rich  plum  porridge, 
while  grandma's  end  of  the  board  is  adorned  with  an 
enormous  "Christmas  pye,"  shaped  like  a  manger,  and 
filled  with  a  composition  of  cows'  tongues,  geese  eggs,  sug- 
ar, raisins,  lemon  and  orange  peel,  according  to  a  very 
ancient  and  famous  recipe.  But  what  please  the  chil- 
dren most  are  the  little  Yule-doughs,  or  baby  cakes- 
quaint  little  images  made  of  paste  and  baked  a  fine  light 
brown;  and  they  have  great  sport  over  these  old-time 
Christmas  dolls. 

"Where  are  the  boys?"  asks  Gladys  Ellis,  suddenly 
missing  her  brothers  and  boy  cousins. 

But  at  that  moment  the  shrill  notes  of  a  fife  are  heard, 
the  door  is  thrown  open,  and  in  come  the  lads  in  proces- 
sion, led  by  Dick,  bearing  a  platter  on  which  rests  the 
crown  of  the  Christmas  feast,  namely,  the  boar's  head  (al- 
though it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  fat  pig),  decked 
with  ribbons  and  garlands,  a  lemon  in  its  mouth,  and  rose- 
mary in  its  ears.  This  with  great  ceremony  they  set  upon 
the  table,  singing  meanwhile: 

"The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garkinds  gay  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merrily, 
Qtti  cfitis  in  coiivivw" 

This  is  received  with  great  applause,  and  amidst  the 
clapping  of  hands,  the  boys  take  their  seats  at  the  boun- 
teous board. 

The  Christmas-eve  supper  was  eaten  with  jokes  and 
laughter  and  fun,  and  afterward  they  all  assembled  around 
the  glorious  wood  fire. 

Then  grandpa  had  his  surprise.  His  face  was  a  study 
when,  as  Mrs.  Hastings  struck  a  few  chords  on  the  piano, 
there  entered  little  Dolly  Houghton  and  Max  Ellis  dressed 
like  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  ancien  regime,  in  ruff 
and  farthingale,  three-cornered  hat  and  high-heeled 
shoes.  They  took  their  places  on  the  polished  floor,  sa- 
luted their  hosts,  and  with  amusing-  dignity  commenced 
the  first  stately  steps  of  the  minuet  de  la  com: 

It  was  indeed  a  charming  picture,  and  the  dainty  little 
pair  went  through  the  difficult  dance  with  perfect  accu- 
racy. Such  high  steps  and  glissades,  such  deep  courte- 
sies and  courtly  bows,  such  reverence  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman,  and  such  gentle  condescension  from  the  little 
lady !  How  deftly  Max  hopped  on  one  foot  and  clapped 
his  wooden  heels  together,  and  how  coquettishly  wee 
1  >olly  tossed  her  pretty  golden  head  and  gave  her  tiny 
white  hand  to  her  partner!  until  at  length  they  ended 
with  the  balance  royale,  joining  hands  and  making  a 
profound  reverence  to  the,  company. 

"You  precious  darlings!"  cried  grandma,  rushing  to 
embrace  them ;  and  suddenly  divested  of  their  dignity,  the 
little  dancers  were  passed  round  to  be  kissed  and  ad- 
mired, and  were  soon  romping  as  merrily  as  the  rest  in  a 
grand  game  of  blindman's-butf. 

"  The  stockings  must  not  be  given  up,  on  account  of  the 
little  ones,"  said  grandpa;  "so  we  must  to  bed  in  time  to 
give  St.  Nicholas  a  chance;"  and  soon  a  motley  array  of 
red,  blue,  and  brown  hose  were  swinging  before  the  dying 
embers  of  the  great  Yule-log. 

Then,  Gladys  playing  a  gay  air,  all  joined  in  an  old 
Christmas  carol,  the  chorus  of  which  was: 

"  Hail,  Father  Christmas!  hail  to  thee! 
Honored  ever  shall  thou  be! 
All  the  sweets  that  love  bestows, 
Endless  pleasures,  wait  on  those 
Who,  like  vassals  brave  and  true, 
Give  to  Christmas  honia^i-  tim-." 
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After  which  the  happy  children  dispersed  to  their  respect- 
ive bedrooms. 

As  the  last  footstep  died  away  old  Mr.  Houghton  laid 
his  hand  sadly  on  the  shoulder  of  his  youngest- born,  and 
looking-  round  on  the  others,  said:  "Another  month,  and 
Archie  will  have  left  me,  while  Hollywood  will  be  deso- 
late with  only  the  old  people  in  it.  I  am  therefore,  my 
children,  going  to  ask  of  you  a  rare  Christmas  gift.  It  is 
that  you  give  mother  and  me  one  of  your  boys  to  be  the 
comfort  and  stay  of  our  old  age.  His  education  and  wel- 
fare shall  be  our  fondest  care,  aud  he  will  have  four  par- 
ents in  place  of  two." 

Aghast  the  fathers  and  mothers  gazed  at  each  other. 
They  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  sous. 

"Dick  and  baby  Ellis  are  out  of  the  question,"  con- 
tinued grandpa,  "but  Charlie,  Tony,  Fred,  or  little  Max 
would  make  the  old  homestead  bright  again.  Shall  it  be 
so  ?  Will  you  give  us  one  of  your  boys  f 

All  hesitated,  until  Mr.  Ellis  said:   "It  does  not  seem 

right,  indeed,  father,  that  you  should  be  left  alone;  but  it 

•  is  a  hard  tiling  to  ask,  and  you  must  give  us  time  to  think 

aud  decide.     It  may  be  that  the  right  one  will  be  pointed 

out." 

"Yes,  let  us  wait  and  see."  So,  with  a  slight  shade 
dimming  the  Christmas  joy,  they  too  parted  for  the  night. 

II. 

While  all  this  fun  and  frolic  was  going  on  at  Holly- 
wood, people  were  quite  as  busy  elsewhere.  In  the  great 
city  there  was  Christmas  bustle  and  hurry  and  rush,  on 
side  street  and  thoroughfare,  in  home  and  store,  and  the 
shop  of  Graball  &  Co.  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Too 
crowded  and  overheated  it  seemed  to  little  Peter  Kinkle, 
as  he  sped  here  and  there,  obeying  the  shrill  cry  of 
"Cash!  cash!"  on  all  sides.  But  both  fear  and  love  lent 
wings  to  his  feet;  for  had  not  old  Dame  Snapper  called 
after  him  that  morning  as  he  left  the  wretched  tene- 
ment he  called  home,  "Don't  you  dare  to  come  back  the 
night  without  yer  board  money,  if  ye  want  a  whole  bone 
left  in  yer  skinny  body;"  and  was  not  his  little  sister 
Greta,  at  the  big  orphan  asylum,  eagerly  expecting  the 
Christmas  doll  he  had  promised  to  bring  her  without 
fail? 

He  would  receive  his  wages  that  evening,  and  perhaps 
be  able  to  add  a  candy  dog  to  Greta's  gift;  aud  full  of 
these  pleasant  anticipations,  he  started  hurriedly  to  answer 
an  unusually  sharp  call.  But  two  other  boys  were  before 
him,  striving  to  see  which  could  reach  the  spot  first,  and 
as  he  came  quickly  around  a  corner  they  pushed  rudely 
against  him,  almost  throwing  him  to  the  ground.  As  he 
flung  out  his  arms  to  save  himself,  he  knocked  from  the 
counter  a  glass  vase,  that  fell  with  a  crash,  and  was  shiv- 
ered into  a  thousand  atoms. 

Too  frightened  to  move,  Peter  stood  gazing  upon  the 
disaster  —  although  the  real  mischief-makers  had  disap- 
peared in  a  twinkling — until  one  of  the  managers  laid  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  harshly  exclaimed:  "See  what 
you  have  done  now,  you  young  rascal!  Do  you  think 
we  keep  boys  to  smash  our  goods  ?"  Then,  as  Peter  tried 
to  stammer  out  an  explanation:  "No  words,  please,  but 
march  up  to  the  desk,  get  your  week's  wages,  with  the 
price  of  the  vase  taken  out,  and  then  go.  We  don't  want 
such  careless  boys  here." 

Almost  before  he  knew  it,  then,  poor  little  Peter  was 
hustled  into  the  street,  a  mere  pittance  in  his  hand,  and 
with  nowhere  to  go,  for  he  fully  believed  Dame  Snapper 
capable  of  carrying  out  her  most  direful  threats. 

"  If  mother  had  but  lived,  we  might  have  been  happy 
to^i  ilirr,  as  we  were,  last  year,"  he  sobbed,  as  he  turned 
toward  a  small  toy  shop,  for,  whatever  happened,  Greta 
must  not  be  disappointed. 

A  collection  of  waxen  beauties  was  soon  before  him, 
from  which  he  selected  one  witli  verv  red  cheeks  and  vel- 


low  hair,  and  although  it  took  all  his  money  to  pay  for  it, 
a  wee  ray  of  comfort  stole  into  his  heart  as  he  hastened 
up-town,  thinking  how  the  little  sister's  eyes  would  sparkle 
at  sight  of  this  long-desired  treasure. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  large  and  imposing  building, 
and  Peter's  limbs  trembled  as  he  climbed  the  steps  and 
rang  the  bell. 

It  was  ans-.vered  by  the  matron  herself.  "Another 
contribution  for  the  orphans'  dinner  ?"  she  asked. 

"No — no,  ma'am,"  stMnmered  Peter;  "this  is  a  little 
present  for  Greta." 

' '  Greta !— Greta  who  ?" 

"  Greta  Kinkle,  ma'am.     She's  my  sister." 

"Kinkle!  Ah,  yes;  but  she's  not  here.  Was  adopted 
last  week  by  a  lady  going  to  Kansas.  First-rate  home." 

"Greta  gone!"  gasped  Peter,  hardly  believing  his  ears. 

"Yes.  Don't  look  so  distressed,  child.  Best  thing  for 
you  both.  But  I  have  no  time  to  answer  questions  now. 
Call  again.  Good-by."  And  the  great  door  slammed 
shut,  while  the  busy  woman  bustled  away. 

Stunned  and  bewildered,  Peter  retraced  his  steps.  All 
alone — all  alone  in  the  great  dreary  world,  for  to  him 
Kansas  seemed  as  far  off  as  heaven  ;  and,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  stumbled  on  until  he  came  to  a  net-work 
of  rails,  up  and  down  which  engines  were  running  and 
puffing  like  big  black-beetles  in  distress.  Some  boys  made 
fun  of  his  tear-stained  cheeks,  and  to  hide  his  misery  he 
clambered  up  into  a  baggage-car  that  stood  on  the  track. 
Curling  among  the  trunks  and  boxes,  he  took  out  the  lit- 
tle doll,  and  sobbing  out  all  his  grief  and  loneliness,  fell 
asleep  with  it  in  his  arms. 

"Hello!  be  you  an  express  package?  'cause  if  yer  be,  I 
think  this  is  where  you're  going."  And  Peter  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  gazed  up  at  the  grimy  brakeman  in  surprise,  to 
iind  the  car  in  motion. 

"Where  am  I  ?" 

"Seven  mile  or  so  from  the  city ;  and  as  we're  slackin' 
up,  p'r'aps  you'd  better  be  a-rollin'  out  of  here,  as  your 
damages  ain't  paid.  I'll  lift  yer  down."  And  two  minutes 
later  Peter  found  himself  in  what  seemed  the  country, 
trudging  along  over  the  snow,  with  a  biting  wind  chilling 
him  through  and  through. 

"I  am  so  tired  and  my  feet  are  so  heavy  I  can't 
walk  any  farther,"  he  murmured,  drowsily;  and  then,  as 
a  pleasant  numbness  stole  over  him,  he  sank  down  by  the 
road-side.  The  Frost  King-  wound  him  close  in  his  cruel, 
subtle  mantle,  and  he  fell  asleep,  with  the  little  doll  but- 
toned next  his  heart. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  never  knew,  when  a  rude 
shake  and  some  burning  liquid  being  poured  down  his 
throat  aroused  him  to  see,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  two 
men  bending  over  him. 

"  He's  comiu'  round,  Bill,"  said  one. 

"That's  good,  for  he's  just  the  cove  we  want  for  to- 
night's biz.  Here,  my  hearty,  git  up  and  walk  as  far  as 
yonder  barn.  You'll  be  froze  if  you  lie  here ;"  and  dragging 
him  between  them,  the  strangers  conveyed  Peter  to  a  sta- 
ble that  seemed  to  belong  to  a  gentleman's  country-seat. 
More  of  the  fiery  fluid  set  him  to  coughing,  but  brought 
warmth  to  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  after  partaking  of 
bread  aud  meat,  life  and  color  returned  to  face  and 
frame. 

But  he  almost  wished  they  had  left  him  to  die  when 
the  roughest  of  the  men  said :  "Now,  my  man,  we've  saved 
your  life,  and  expect  a  good  turn  back  again.  We're 
bound  to  have  a  crack  at  this  house  to-night,  and  a  slap 
at  the  plate  they  have  out  for  the  family  party,  and  we 
want  the  help  of  a  chap  about  your  size.  Understand  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  you  want  me  to  help  you  rob  a  house  '.' 
cried  Peter,  in  horror. 

"That's  about  the  talk." 

"Oh  no!     I  can't;  I  won't." 

' '  We'll  see  about  that.    Hand  me  the  barker,  Bill ;"  and 
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the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  was  pointed  at  Peter's  head.  He  start- 
ed back,  cowering  and  frightened,  and  took  refuge  in  an 
empty  stall,  while  Bill  roared  with  laughter,  and  then 
said, 

"Let  him  alone  for  a  while,  Jake;  he  will  he  ready 
enough  when  the  time  comes,  or  we'll  make  him;"  and 
as  they  sat  down,  with  a  bottle  between  them,  Peter 
was  left  to  creep  into  one  of  the  mangers,  feeling  the  com- 
panionship of  the  honest  cow  and  carriage-horses  far  bet- 
ter than  that  of  these  house-breakers  and  burglars. 

III. 

Hollywood  is  a  large  mansion,  but  this  Christmas  had 
stretched  its  capacity  to  the  utmost,  so  Tom  Houghtoii 
and  Charlie  Bartlett  were  obliged  to  occupy  a  small  attic 
store-room.  They  rather  enjoyed,  however,  sleeping 
among  the  odds  and  ends  stowed  away  there,  and  as  Tom 
unlaced  his  shoes  he  remarked.  "  This  old-fashioned 
Christmas  is  quite  fun,  isn't  it  i" 

"Yes,  and  we'll  have  more  to-morrow,"  responded 
Charlie,  "for  we  are  to  try  a  queer  Kentish  frolic  called 
'  hodeniug.'  Uncle  Archie  has  fastened  the  head  of  a 
dead  horse  on  a  pole,  with  a  string  tied  to  the  lower  jaw, 


and  u  horse-cloth  attach- 
ed to  the  whole.  He  is  to 
get  under  this  and  head 
the  procession,  snapping 
the  jaws,  while  we  rig  up 
in  masks  and  march  after, 
going  round  to  the  houses 
in  the  village  ringing  bells 
and  singing  carols." 

' '  How  jolly  !  But  where 
is  the  horse  now  ?" 

"  In  the  si  led  by  the 
barn.  It  is  called  the 
'  hoden.'  " 

"That  reminds  me," 
said  Tom,  "of  something 
I  wanted  to  do.  You  know, 
they  say  cattle  go  down  on 
their  knees  as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve  on  Christ- 
mas-eve. I'd  like  to  go 
and  peep  at  the  cow  and 
horses,  and  see  if  it's  true. " 
"  I  don't  believe  it." 
"Neither  do  I;  but  Dick 
was  telling  Gracie  Hast- 
ings a  story  to-night,  and 
he  said:  '.lust  at  midnight 
the  cock  crows,  "  Ciiristus 
natiisi'st"  (Christ  is  born). 
The  raven  asks,  "  Quan- 
do'T'  (when?).  The  crow 
replies.  "Hoc  node"1  (this 
night).  The  ox  cries, 
"  n>i  !  nlii  f"  (where  2 
where  .'i.  The  sheep  bleats, 
"Bethlehem.  Bethlehem," 
and  then  a  voice  from 
heaven  sings,  "Gloria  in 
e.vcflsis"  (glory  in  the 
highest).'  You  know 
Dick  has  been  to  college, 
and  knows  a  great  deal." 

"That's  so,"  said  Char- 
lie, quite  impressed  by  the 
Latin.  "  Suppose,  then, 
we  slip  out  the  back  door 
and  see,  for  it  is  ten  min- 
utes of  twelve  now." 

No    sooner    said    than 

done,  and  the  two  hoys  stole  softly  down   the  kitchen 
stairs. 

"See!  there's  a  light,"  whispered  Tom  as  they  ap- 
proached the  barn;  and,  trembling  with  excitement,  both 
crept  up  on  tiptoe  and  peeped  in  the  dusty  window. 
Quiet  enough  were  Dobbin  and  Jerry  and  the  pretty  Al- 
derney  Buttercup  in  their  comfortable  stalls;  but  the  lads 
started  with  surprise  at  the  sight  of  two  men  examining 
some  curious  tools  by  the  light  of  a  dark-lantern. 

"  Burglars !"  gasped  Charlie,  and  his  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  the  words  that  floated  through  a  broken 
pane. 

"There's  the  jimmy  and  the  keys  and  the  darkies  all 
right.      We'll  put  the  boy  through  the  pantry  window. 
and  he  can  draw  the  bolts  of  the  door.     Then  in  and  off 
with  the  swag  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson." 
"  Well  enough,  if  the  little  'un  don't  cut  up  rough." 
"No  clanger;  I'll  fix  him.     But  hark  !  what's  that  ?" 
"Don'  know;  but  it's  sort  o'  creepy  here  to-night.      I 
always  heard  as  how  ghosts  walk  on  Christmas-eve." 

"Nonsense,  you —  But  what  he  would  have  said 
was  lost  in  a  piercing  shriek,  as,  leaping  to  their  feet,  both 
men,  with  ashy,  frightened  faces,  rushed  from  the  barn, 
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cleared  the  fence,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness;  for 
"conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  and  the  wooden 
horse,  or  lioden,  in  its  white  drapery,  which  Charlie  was 
waving-  up  and  down  close  to  the  window,  had  startled 
these  hardened  men  as  no  mortal  ever  could,  and  they 
tied  blindly  away,  stricken  by  an  unreasoning  and  su- 
pernatural terror. 

"Well  done,  Charlie!''  cried  Tom,  when  they  were 
sure  the  robbers  were  really  gone.  "I  never  should 
have  thought  of  such  a  cunning  trick." 

"That  was  hodening  to  some  purpose,"  laughed  Char- 
lie, as  they  entered  the  barn.  ' '  And  they  have  left  thci r 
tools  behind  them." 

"Something  else  besides,"  said  Tom,  who  was  explor- 
ing every  corner.  "If  here  isn't  a  little  boy  sound 
asleep  in  the  manger !" 

' '  Perhaps  he  is  a  son  of  one  of  them. " 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  is  not;  he  looks  too  good  and  in- 
nocent." 

"I  think  we  had  better  go  and  tell  grandpa."  But 
just  then  Mr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Bartlett  entered  the 
stable,  having-  been  roused  by  the  noise  made  by  the 
fleeing  burglars. 

"  Charlie !  Tom !  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  they  ex- 
claimed, and  then  listened  in  amused  surprise  to  the  way 
the  lads  had  saved  the  family  silver. 

"And  look  what  they  have  left!"  said  Tom,  pointing 
to  the  little  sleeper. 

"Poor,  poor  child,"  said  grandpa,  bending  over  the 
boy,  who  opened  his  eyes  arid  started  up,  crying  wildly, 
"  Oh,  don't  let  them  shoot  me!  please,  please  don't  let 
them !" 

"No  one  shall  hurt  you,  my  little  man,"  said  Mr. 
Houghton.  "  Only  tell  us  how  you  came  to  be  here." 

And  surrounded  by  the  pitying  quartette,  Peter  told  in 
simple,  childish  words,  that  bore  the  stamp  of  truth,  his  sad 
little  tale. 

It  seemed  very  sad  to  the  boys,  and  grandpa  wiped  his 
spectacles  many  times  during  the  recital,  and  when  the 
child  closed  with,  "You  will  save  me  from  the  wicked 
men,  won't  you  ?"  he  clasped  him  protectingly  in  his 
arms,  while  at  that  moment  a  chorus  of  voices  without 
sang. 

"  Unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
Unto  us  a  son  is  given.1' 

It  was  only  the  choristers  returning  from  a  late  rehears- 
al at  the  church;  but  the  effect  was  so  magical  that  Mr. 
Houghtou  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  full  of  awe,  "Yes, 
Peter,  you  shall  stay  with  us  for  the  present,  and  if  you 
prove  worthy,  shall  find  a  home  and  friends  at  Holly- 
wood. It  may  be  you  are  my  Christmas  gift  from  Hea- 
ven." 

Merry  Christmas  dawned  in  a  shower  of  sunbeams,  and 
the  wee  folk  were  early  astir  to  examine  the  treasures  left 
by  the  good  St.  Nicholas;  but  none  caused  more  delight 
than  little  Peter  Kiukle,  who  appeared  from  the  depths  of 
a  huge  bag  labelled  "Grandmamma's  Stocking." 

Mrs.  Houghton  received  this  strange  gift  with  open 
arms,  and  her  children  were  no  less  hearty  in  their  wel- 
come, hoping  the  one  to  fill  Archie's  place  had  been  satis- 
factorily pointed  out. 

So  it  proved,  for  no  one  could  dislike  the  gentlemanly 
little  fellow,  -whose  language  and  bearing  showed  the  train- 
ing of  a  lady-like  mother,  and  by  his  behavior  at  church, 
and  the  way  he  joined  in  the  games  of  snapdragon  and 
forfeits  afterward,  won  golden  opinions  from  all. 

Before  Archie  sailed,  grandma  could  not  have  been  in- 
duced to  part  with  her  adopted  sou ;  and  Victoria  often  says, 
"You  may  thank  me  for  it  all,  for  we  should  have  lost 
the  silver  and  never  found  Peter  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
hodeuing  and  our  old-time  Christmas." 
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VIVIAN'S  CHRISTMAS  JOURNEY   AND  WHAT 
HE  SAW  DURING  IT. 

BY  EDWARD  IREN^EUS  STEVENSON. 
Allegro. 

l\ 


Wel-come,  wel-come,  mer-ry,    mer-ry  Christmas-day! 

f_  I     | | I  .  -  | 


Wel  -  come,   wel  -  come,  thou  mer  -  ry    Christmas  -  day  ! 
Softer.  _  ___ 


fPHE  sound  of  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  voices  loudly 
JL  raised  in  the  carol  rang  very  pleasantly  across  to  Viv- 
ian as  he  lay  on  the  lounge  in  the  dining-room  listening 
to  their  music  coming  through  the  open  doors.  Dinner 
over,  Vivian  had  found  himself  mysteriously  sleepy,  so  he 
left  Bert  and  Lottie  and  the  rest  to  troop  off  into  the  par- 
lor and  shout  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Vivian,  stretch- 
ed out  on  his  back,  enjoyed  the  fire-light  and  the  music 
dreamily,  too  comfortable  to  get  up. 

"Merry,  merry  Christmas!"  Vivian  reflected,  lazily. 
"Always  the  same  words  every  year.  I  wonder  how  it 
would  seem  not  to  know  or  care  anything  about  the  hol- 
idays or  Christmas-time  coming  round  again  —  to  be  too 
sick  or  too  busy  or  miserable  about  some  disagreeable 
thing  or  other  to  stop  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  Phew  ! 
I  wouldn't  like  that  myself.  Yet  there  must  have  been 
lots  of  people  in  just  that  sort  of  a  fix,  to  whom  the  holi- 
days weren't  a  bit  'merry.'  And  I  don't  mean  just  the 
beggars  in  the  streets  and  the  charity-school  children  i-i- 
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ther.  But  I  never  heard  of  things  happening  to  people  in 
the  hi  stories  -'bout  the  holiday-time  except  just  their  getting 
presents,  and  having  a  good  time,  and  so  on.  Besides — 

Vivian  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  He  started  half  up 
from  tiie  lounge  in  surprise.  He  was  not.  alone.  While 
he  had  been  talking  thus  to  himself  the  room  had  grown 
strangely  dim  and  shadowy,  and  he  could  no  longer  hear 
the  singing  nor  see  distinctly,  except  that  in  the  corner  by 
the  book-case,  with  its  long  lines  of  richly  bound  histories, 
Hume.  Motley,  and  Macaulay.  a  pale  light  spread  and 
brightened.  In  the  centre  of  that  glow  was  standing  an- 
other boy,  looking  steadily  at  him,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

"Who  are  you  V"  faltered  Vivian,  "and — and  where 
did  you  come  from  ?" 

The  new-comer,  now  more  plainly  seen,  advanced,  and 
stood  beside  Vivian.  Never  had  Vivian  seen  a  face  so 
wonderfully  beautiful,  nor  eyes  that,  in  spite  of  their  be- 
ing those  of  a  boy,  seemed  so  deep  and  clear  and  full  of 
wisdom  as  to  look  into  Vivian's  very  soul. 

"A  friend,  Vivian,"  he  said,  in  a  grave,  sweet  voice  that 
was  nevertheless  a  boy's  voice  in  its  tone.  "  They  call  me 
one  of  the  Spirits  of  Qhristmas.  Just  now  you  were  say- 
ing— what  was  it'! — that  you  wondered  whether  the  bless- 
ed holiday-time  ever  came  either  solemnly  or  sadly  to  men 
and  women  that  the  world  reads  and  talks  about.  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  only  think  one  moment,  and  you  can  re- 
member a  dozen.  Or  if  you  cared  to  come  with  me  for  a 
little  while,  why,  you  might  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  | 
thinking  out  so  much  historx  ." 

Vivian  could  not  decide  yet  whether  the  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas was  that  extra  piece  of  plum-pudding  at  dinner  ornot. 
But  the  Spirit  put  out  his  hand,  and  smiled  so  kindly  that 
the  boy  ceased  to  feel  any  fear  or  surprise,  and  somehow 
found  himself  stretching  forth  his  own  hand  in  return. 
The  Spirit  grasped  it  firmly.  "Do  not  be  afraid,''  he  said, 
as  Vivian  felt  himself  lifted  from  his  feet.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  clouds  were  rushing  about  them.  He  found  that 
he  could  see  nothing.  Farther,  farther,  that  magical  flight 
went  on,  and  then  all  at  once  the  Spirit's  clear  voice  said  to 
him,  "Now  look !"  and  Vivian  found  that  they  were  stand- 
ing motionless  in  some  out-of-door  spot  in  clear  starlight. 

"First  of  all,  Vivian,  here  are  people  who  do  not  think 
of  Christmas  at  all,"  said  the  Spirit,  "because  the  first 
Christinas -day  is  just  coming  to  them  and  the  whole 
world." 

I. 

A  wide  plain  stretched  before  them,  covered  with  white 
objects,  moving  or  still,  which  Vivian  at  once  guessed  to 
be  sheep.  From  far  and  near  came  the  tinkle  of  their 
bells  in  the  quiet  night  air.  Vivian  presently  discovered 
groups  of  men  dressed  in  long  rough  robes,  and  with 
crooks  in  their  hands,  scattered  among  their  thousand 
woolly  charges.  Some  of  the  men  talked  gravely  to- 
gether in  a  strange,  hoarse  language;  others  lay  on  the 
ground,  watching  the  stars.  But  suddenly  two  shepherds 
leaped  up  and  cried  aloud  something.  One  pointed  east- 
ward. The  sky  there  was  flashing  with  a  marvellous  light. 
Group  by  group  the  men  began  running  about,  calling 
and  questioning  as  the  light  spread,  and  all  the  country, 
the  sleeping  city  near  by,  and  every  object  for  miles  and 
miles,  could  be  seen  in  its  glory.  Quickly  it  became  too 
white  and  dazzling  for  Vivian  to  look  up  at  it.  The  sky 
seemed  full  of  brightness  like  the  lightning.  Vivian 
would  have  fallen  in  fear  upon  the  ground,  as  the  hum- 
ble shepherds  had  done,  but  the  Spirit  turned  away  with 
him  as  they  caught  sight  of  a  host  of  winged  figures  fill- 
ing the  air  close  at.  hand  :  and  as  the  Spirit  and  the  boy  left 
the  scene  behind  them  there  began  on  every  side  a  chorus 
of  joy,  the  words  of  which  Vivian  had  read  long  ago — 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — in  the  highest!" 

"It  is  the  first  Christmas-eve,"  said  the  Spirit.  "So 
much  for  the  coming  of  it  to  those  who  were  not  to  be 
blamed  if  they  gave  no  thought  at  all  to  its  being  so  near." 


II. 

"It  is  hundreds  of  years  later  already,"  said  the  Spirit, 
as  Vivian  tried  to  open  his  eyes,  still  blinded  by  all  that 
wondrous  light  left  behind.  They  were  standing  together 
in  the  nave  of  some  vast,  dim  cathedral. 

It  was  sunset.  Vivian  could  tell  that  by  the  blue  and  yel- 
low and  red  stains  from  the  painted  windows  falling  across 
an  altar.  "  It  is  the  altar  of  Saint  Bennett,  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,"  murmured  the  Spirit.  But  how  terrified  was 
Vivian  to  find  close  together  before  it  four  knights  in  full 
armor,  such  as  he  had  seen  pictured  in  books !  They  held 
swords  and  daggers  drawn  in  their  hands,  and  before 
them  stood  another  man — in  the  robes  of  a  priest — on  the 
altar  steps,  who  seemed  to  be  arguing  with  them.  His 
servant,  frightened  and  pale,  stood  a  little  way  from 
him.  "Down  with  the  traitor!  cut  him  down!"  all 
at  once  cried  one  of  the  knights.  Thereupon  the  four  all 
fell  upon  the  priest,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and 
stabbed  and  thrust  him  through  until  he  was  dead.  Then 
they  fled,  leaving  the  servant  alone  by  his  dead  master. 

Vivian  had  been  too  frightened  to  open  his  lips. 

"  It  is  four  days  after  Christmas,  Vivian,  in  the  year  1166, 
and  Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
and  Richard  Brito  have  murdered  Archbishop  A  Becket,  of 
Canterbury,  before  the  altar,  thinking  to  please  King  Hen- 
ry II.  It  is  a  wicked  holiday-time  to  them.  Away  from 
such  a  place!"  And  having  so  spoken,  the  Spirit  drew 
the  boy  thence. 

III. 

Along  city  wall  with  tall  towers  and  great  gates  Vivian 
next  beheld.  The  day  was  bright,  but  wall  and  towers 
and  city  were  wrapped  in  smoke  and  flame.  A  terrible 
battle  was  in  progress,  and  cannon  thundered  on  all  sides. 
Everywhere  along  the  wall  leaped  or  ran  men  and  women 
in  Dutch  costumes,  soldiers  and  common  people.  Their 
faces  were  blackened  with  powder,  and  they  were  pouring 
boiling  water  and  seething  oil  and  pitch  upon  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  other  soldiers  who  were  assaulting  the 
fortifications  from  outside  and  below  them.  Every  now 
and  then  a  great  shout  would  go  up  as  they  hurled  to  the 
ground  one  of  the  long  scaling-ladders  by  which  the  foe 
was  striving  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  cries  of  the 
wounded,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  smoke  and  flame  made 
the  scene  too  terrible  for  Vivian's  eyes.  The  air  was  full 
of  Spanish  curses  and  Dutch  war-cries. 

"It  is  Christmas-tide  in  1572,"  spoke  the  Spirit,  as  they 
glanced  at  the  awful  picture  for  only  a  few  seconds.  "  The 
Spanish  army  under  the  terrible  Duke  of  Alva  are  be- 
sieg'ing  old  Haarlem,  in  Holland.  Within  a  few  months 
he  will  burn  it  to  ashes  over  their  heads,  and  slay  as  many 
more  of  its  people  as  he  can.  Let  us  think  of  it  no  more. 
It  is  not  Christmas  to  these  desperate  souls!" 

IV. 

"Open  your  eyes,  Vivian !"  came  the  Spirit's  grave 
command. 

Where  were  they  now  ?  Apparently  they  had  entered 
an  ancient  bedroom,  furnished  with  old  carved  and  gilded 
chairs,  a  huge  bed,  with  steps  to  climb  up  into  it,  and  on  the 
walls  rustled  faded  hangings  of  velvet.  There  were  bars 
across  the  narrow  windows.  Beside  a  smouldering  fire 
and  at  a  table  was  sitting  a  lady,  writing.  She  wore  a 
black  gown,  and  a  high  white  ruff  about  her  neck.  Vivi- 
an thought  that  she  must  have  once  been  very  beautiful, 
although  her  face  was  now  pale  and  thin,  and  her  hair  gray. 
"Ah  me,"  Vivian  heard  her  say  to  herself,  as  she  laid 
down  her  pen,"  the  blessed  Christmas-day  is  near,  truly.  I 
had  forgotten  it.  A  bitter,  sad  Christmas-time  is  it  for  me. " 

She  turned  to  her  letter  again — a  letter  addressed  "To 
my  dear  cousin  the  Queen  of  England,"  asking  the  mighty 
Elizabeth  to  take  pity  upon  some  of  her  sorrows. 

"It  is  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  whom  we  see,  Vivian," 
whispered  the  Spirit  of  Christmas,  pityingly.  "She 
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is  a  prisoner  here  in  Fotheringay  Castle  this  holiday  week. 
Centuries  have  passed  by  since  we  might  have  die. 
for  her.      Farewell,  poor  Queen!" 

V. 

A  magnificent  council-chamber,  adorned  with  staidy 
banners  and  tapestries,  unfolded  itself  next  to  Vivian's  lie 
wildered  eyes.  It  was  a  French  palace,  and  on  a  high  scat 
sat  a  French  king,  with  a  group  of  chosen  noble*  stand- 
ing about  a  table  before  him.  Behind  them,  and  ranked 
about  the  room,  were  at  least  a  hundred  guards  with  liar,  d 
weapons.  Presently  the  great  door  of  the  room  opened,  and 
a  man,  tall,  proud-looking,  and  gorgeously  dressed,  walked 
up  to  meet  the  rest,  and  bowed  to  the  King.  "  I  am  ready," 
Vivian  heard  him  say.  "  It  is  cold  here.  Let  a  fire  be  lit  1" 


But  just  as  he  spoke  out  stepped  one  of  the  other  men. 
Ee  .Tied  out  angrily,  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  tall 
councillor's  breast.  Each  man  except  the  King  leaped  for- 
ward too,  and  struck  at  the  same  struggling  figure,  and 
cut  and  stabbed  until  he.  moved  no  more.  And  the  King 
stepped  trembling  from  his  seat,  and  said,  "Is  he  quite 
dead  Then  carry  him  aua\  ." 

"  \Ve  have  seen  i  he  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  two 
days  before  Christmas  in  the  year  I.188,"  said  the  Spirit. 
"His  friend  and  king,  Henry  III.  of  France,  wished  it, 
and  betrayed  him  into  ambush." 

A  welcome  cloud  rolled  between  Vivian  and  the  gor- 
geous room  full  of  angry  men  gathered  about  the  body 
of  the  fallen  Duke. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


6/a  /An  Hep. 


LONG  ago,  before  astronomers  had  begun  to  take  care 
of  the  Moon  and  put  it  into  ugly  almanacs  every 
month,  it  was  much  pleasanter  to  think  about.  The  New 
Moon  stuff  was  piled  up  in  great  soft  clouds  like  sunset 
clouds,  only  not  quite  so  yellow— more  like  vanilla  ice- 
cream, you  know.  You  could  not  always  see  it — only 
when  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  particular  way  upon  it; 
but  the  Moon  Children  always  knew  just  where  to  find 
it,  and  the  moons  were  always  ready  exactly  at  the  right 
time. 

A  little  while  before  sunset  on  New  Moon  night  a  dar- 
ling little  wee  girl  went  flying  to  the  Moon  Cloud,  and 
said,  in  a  silvery  sweet  voice, 

"  When-  is  my  dear  New  Moon  ?" 

"Then  a  voice  said,  "Here  it  is,"  and  out  of  the  soft 
cloud  rolled  a  lovely  New  Moon,  all  shaped  and  smooth, 
ready  to  be  hung  in  the  sky. 

The   little  wee  girl   softly  clasped  her  dimpled  hands 
around  the  New  Moon,  and  they  flew  away  together  till 
they  found  the  New  Moon's  place,  near  the  sunset.    Theyl 
staid  together  for  two  whole  weeks,  but  every  night  they 


went  a  little  farther  away  from  the  sunset,  and  both  the 
New  Moon  and  the  little  wee  girl  kept  growing  larger, 
till  at  last  they  were  too  big  to  stay  as  New  Moon  any 
longer.  Then  the  little  wee  girl  kissed  the  New  Moon, 
saying, 

"Good-by,  darling  New  Moon;  go  and  shine  forever." 

Then  the  New  Moon  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 

each  piece  became  a  little  star,  and  found  its  place  in  the 

wide  blue  sky  to  shine  forever.     The  little  wee  girl  ci 

down  to  the  earth,  and  when  she  found  a  little  girl  of  her 
own  age  who  was  sweet  and  good,  she  staid  with  her  and 
played  with  her,  and  the\  grew  up  together.    No  one  ever 
saw  the  little  Moon  Child,  for  she  was  an  angel  from  far 
up  above  the  sky;  but  she  was  always  beside  her  little 
chosen  earth  girl,  trying  to  keep  her  good  and  happy. 
As  soon  as  the  New  Moon  was  gone  another  little 
went  and  got  the  Kn  11  Moon  out  of  the  Moon  Cloud,  just  as 
the  little  wee  girl  had  got  her  New  Moon.     But,  the  Full 
Moon  girl  was  older,  and  she  had  more  to  do.     Her  Mo<  >o 
was  larger,  and  had  to  draw  the  tides  in  the  sea,  and 
ter  the  "clouds  in  the  sky,  and  turn  the  storms,  and  make 
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"SHE  KEKI'S  ALL  THE  OLD  MOONS  IN  A  WONDERFUL  BOX  MADE  OF  ICE.' 


newly  planted  seeds  grow  quickly,  and  to  shine  gladly 
upon  weddings:  and  oh.  it  had  many  other  things  to  do 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  Full  Moon;  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  both  the  little  girl  and  the  Moon  were  tired 
enough  after  two  weeks,  and  were  glad  to  rest. 

The  little  girl  kissed  her  Moon  good-by.  and  flow  down 
to  the  earth  to  be  a  companion  to  some  gentle,  pure-heart- 
ed girl  of  her  own  irjc.  for  she  too  was  an  angel.  The 
Full  Moon  was  too  old  to  make  stars  out  of,  so  the  queer 
old  woman  who  lives  at  the  North  Pole  among  the  polar 
bears  came  and  carried  it  away  to  make  Northern.  Lights 
of  it.  Some  say  she  keeps  all  the  old  moons  in  a  wonder- 
ful box  made  of  ice.  and  when  she  opens  the  box  to  look 


at  her  treasures  the  light  streams  out  all  across  the  sky, 
and  then  we  see  the  Northern  Lights.  After  the  old  wo- 
man carried  off  the  Old  Moon  another  little  wee  girl  came 
down  and  brought  a  New  Moon ;  then  came  the  Full  Moon 
girl,  and  so  on  every  month  till  December. 

The  December  New  Moon  has  always  been  the  best  and 
dearest,  for  in  December  conies  Christmas.  A  tall,  beau- 
tiful angel  then  came,  standing  in  the  lovely  New  Moon, 
and,  holding  in  her  arms  a  baby  angel  with  loving  eyes 
and  outstretched  arms,  she  said,  in  a  voice  like  the  sweet- 
est music, 

"  I  am  the  Christmas  angel,  aud  I  bring  you  all  a  Mer- 
ry Christmas." 


WILLIE'S  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER. 

BY  <:.  O.  THOMAS. 


TWAS  the  night  before  Christina*,  and  golden-haired  Willie 
Knelt  down  to  hi-  evening  prayer. 
He'd  been  thinking  all  day — now  don't  call  him  silly — 

Of  old  Santa  C'laus  driving  a  pair 

Of  the  cunninirest   reindeer,  with  toys  a  big  sleigh  full. 
And  smiles  on  his  broad  tare  bewitching  and  playful. 
Swooping  down  through  the  keen   -nowy  air. 

And  while  "  Xow  I  lay  me"  he  whispered,  in  fancy 

He  saw  the  bright  vi-ion  again. 
Toys,  reindeer,  old  Santa  Clans,  all  at   a  glaive  lie 

Recalled  as  he  ended:    and  then. 

With   troops   of  glad   hopes   tlimimh    hi-    little   brain    (lock- 
ing, 
He  prayed.  "And  let  Santa  C'laus  fill  my  -lockings 

Just  as  full  as  he  can.      Amen," 

Jumping  quick  into  bed,  the  dear  little  fellow 

In  a  jiffy  was  sound  asleep, 
When,  lo!  all  at  once  a  clear  light,  soft  and  mellow, 


Began  through  the  chamber  to  creep. 
But  Willie  saw  nothing  save  piles  of  nice  candies, 
Drums,  trumpets,  tin  soldiers,  and  queer  jack-a-daudies, 

That  danced  through  his  slumbers  deep. 

Yet  still,  when  the  beautiful  light,  like  a  glory, 

Fell  full  on  his  face  as  he  dreamed. 
He  saw  from  the  fire-place,  as  in  the  old  story, 

Dear  Santa  Claus  come — so  it  seemed; 
And  he  laughed — in  his  sleep — as  the  funny  old  chappie, 
So  round  and  so  rosy,  so  jolly  and  happy, 

Upon  him  with  gentle  smile  beamed. 

But  when,  with  a  wink,  the  dear,  rherry  old  fellow, 

With  hair  and  long  beard  white  as  wool, 
All  sorts  of  nice  things — red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow — 

Began  from  his  pockets  to  pull, 

Willie  woke  from  sheer  joy,  and.  behold!   it  was  morning. 
And  there  hung  his  stockings,  the  chimney  adorning, 

And  Some  One  had  crammed  them  chock-full. 
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"He  prayed,  'And  Jet  Santa  Claus  fill  my  stockings 
Just  as  full  as  he  can.     Amen.'"  _SEE  PoEM  os  PAGF  -,.,,, 
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MR.  THOMPSON'S  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

BY  ALLAN  FORJIAX. 

MR.  TH<  >MFS<  >N  s;it  in  his  easy-chair  before  his  open 
fire  and  watched  the  glowing  embers,  and  mused. 

It  was  the  night  before  Christinas,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
had  been  busy  all  day  down-town  buying  presents  for  his 
friends;  for  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  he  is  a  good- 
hearted  old  fellow,  and  besides  his  many  young-  friends. 
this  year  he  was  obliged  to  buy  a  present  for  Miss  An- 
gelina. 

He  had  changed  his  boarding  place,  when  he  returned 
from  the  country,  so  as  to  be  near  her,  and  had  moved  all 
his  goods  and  chattels  from  his  bachelor's  apartments  to 
the  big  front  room  under  hers.  He  now  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  her  footsteps  just  above.  Every  time  she 
crossed  the  room  to  her  writing-desk  and  then  went  back 
to  the  window.  Mr.  Thompson  knew  that  she  had  taken 
the  paper,  pen,  and  ink  from  the  desk,  got  a  book  from 
her  shelves,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  window,  after  the 
manner  of  womankind,  to  write  on  her  lap. 

It  always  puzzled  Mr.  Thompson,  why,  with  a  prettily 
furnished  desk  in  the  room,  a  woman  will  always  prefer 
to  write  on  her  lap.  He  gazed  fondly  at  a  handsome  lap 
tablet  which  he  had  purchased  for  her,  and  murmured 
softly,  "I  would  I  were  a  Christmas  present!" 

"A  pretty-looking  Christmas  present  you'd  be,"  chirped 
a  stuffed  sparrow,  which  sat  on  an  impossible-looking 
bough  just  over  Mr.  Thompson's  mantel. 

Now  Mr.  Thompson  had  become  quite  used  to  having 
live  animals  talk  to  him,  but  to  be  addressed  by  a  stuffed 
bird  was  a  new  sensation — so  new.  in  fact,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  remarking,  politely,  "I  spoke  to  a  cou- 
sin of  yours  last  summer,  but  it  is  hardly  the  thing  for  a 
stuffed  bird  to  speak;"  and  lie  added  to  himself,  with  a 
shudder  at  the  recollection  of  the  usual  result  of  these 
conversations,  "I'll  be  turning  into  a  stuffed  bird  myself 
before  I  know  it." 

"You  are  stuffed  enough  already,"  said  the  sparrow, 
pertly,  "after  all  the  dinner  you  ate." 

Mr.  Thompson  sighed  as  he  remembered  the  rnince-pie 
and  coffee,  but  said  nothing. 

"Humph!  I  should  think  so,"  said  a  new  voice,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  case  of  birds  which  ornamented 
one  side  of  the  room.  He  turned,  and  then  in  the  case  all 
was  activity.  The  great  quack,  or  the  bird  with  the  lan- 
tern, who  was  evidently  the  speaker,  was  snapping  his  bill 
viciously;  the  crow  was  pulling  at  the  imitation  grass, 
which  he  mistook  for  corn;  the  gray  owl  was  winking 
on  his  perch,  and  the  little  prairie  owl  was  skurrying 
around,  vainly  looking  for  a  prairie-dog's  burrow.  "With- 
out thinking,  Mr.  Thompson  arose  and  threw  open  the 
glass  doors.  Such  a  fluttering  as  ensued ! 

"So  you  want  to  be  a  Christmas  present  !"  said  the 
sparrow,  jeeringly,  as  he  left  his  perch  and  sat  familiarly 
on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Thompson's  chair. 

"Yes,  or  a  stuffed  bird,"  replied  Mr.  Thompson,  desper- 
ately. "You  must  have  a  pretty  good  time  of  it;  no  one 
to  bother  you,  no  fear  of  hawks,  or  men  with  guns,  or 
anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  answered  the  crow,  sarcastical- 
ly. "  But  just  look  at  my  wing,  half-eaten  up  by  moths, 
and  my  feathers  covered  with  dust !" 

"Yes,"  chirped  the  cat-bird;  "and  to  be  obliged  to  sit 
day  after  day  tip-tilted  on  a  bit  of  twig  in  a  position  I 
could  not  hold  a  moment  except  for  tin-  wires." 

"  Or  to  stand  on  one  leg  from  one  year's  end  to  the  oth- 
er, and  have  everybody  take  you  fora  stork, "  grumbled 
the  crane. 

"But  the  very  worst  is  to  have  you  tell  a  different 
story  about  each  of  us  every  time  you  have  a  new  visit- 
or," said  the  owl,  glaring  at  Mr.  Thompson  reprovingly. 
"Your  mendacity  is  something  alarming." 


"Where  did  you  get  the  dictionary?"  shouted  all  the 
birds  in  chorus,  turning  upon  the  owl. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  beginning  to  feel  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable, and  was  glad  of  any  change  in  the  conversation. 
He  was  also  becoming  angry,  and  he  blurted  out,  "I'll 
give  the  whole  lot  of  you  away." 

"  To  who  ?  to  who  :"  asked  the  owl. 

"To  Miss  Angelina,"  answered  Mr.  Thompson,  defiant- 
ly, turning  to  his  desk,  and  rapidly  penning  a  note  to  her 
to  that  effect. 

"  Oho !  oho !"  said  the  owl.  "He  wanted  to  be  a  Christ- 
mas present;  now  is  his  chance.  Come  along-."  And 
before  he  knew  what  the  matter  was,  he  found  himself  in 
the  glass  case.  All  the  rest  of  the  birds  had  returned, 
and  were  regarding  him  with  malicious  eyes.  He  had 
time  to  notice  that  he  was  standing  on  one  long  leg  just 
opposite  to  the  crane,  and  he  realized  that  his  long  nose 
had  grown  longer,  his  neck  thinner,  and  that,  in  fact,  he 
was  a  stork,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  fancy  painted  panels. 
Suddenly  the  glass  dooi-s  shut  with  a  click,  and  he  was 
imprisoned. 

How  long  he  staid  this  way  he  does  not  know.  After 
a  time  he  heard  a  knock  on  the  door  of  his  room,  and  pre- 
sently the  chamber-maid  entered. 

"  Misther  Thompson  isn't  here  at  all  at  all."  she  re- 
marked, as  she  glanced  round  the  room.  "Well,  I  s'pose 
he's  gone  off  to  the  country  agin.  He's  a  quare  one  in- 
tirely.  Phwat's  this  ?"  she  added,  seeing  the  note  on  his 
desk.  "A  letther  to  Miss  Angelina.  Mebbe  that  '11  tell 
where  he's  gone."  And,  to  Mr.  Thompson's  vexation,  she 
deliberately  opened  and  read  it.  "No,"  she  continued, 
as  she  held  it  musingly  in  her  hand.  "  He  only  says  he'll 
give  her  the  ould  case  of  stuffed  birds;  and  that's  a  funny 
present.  Well,  I'll  be  after  taking  her  the  present."  And 
she  left  the  room,  returning  shortly  with  the  waitress. 
The  two  lifted  the  case  carefully  enough,  and,  after  some 
consultation,  bore  it  between  them  to  Miss  Angelina's 
room. 

"Here's  a  Christmas  Mr.  Thompson  bid  me  bring  to 
ye,  mum,  and  here's  a  bit  note  that  goes  with  it,"  said  the 
girl. 

"Oh,  how  lovely!"  murmured  Miss  Angelina,  who  was 
talking  to  two  lady  boarders  when  the  case  was  brought 
in.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Thompson  ?" 

"  Faith,  I'm  thinking  he's  gone  to  the  country;  he's  not 
in  his  room,  mum,"  replied  the  girl,  going  out. 

"Isn't  it  nice  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Angelina  to  her  friends, 
examining  the  case  of  birds. 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  glances. 

"The  case  seems  to  be  very  cheap  black- walnut,"  said 
one. 

"And  you'll  find  it  an  awful  bother  to  keep  those  things 
clean,"  added  the  second. 

"And  they  don't  seem  to  be  very  well  stuffed,"  said  the 
first. 

"And  that  stork  is  positively  hideous. "  said  the  second, 
pointing  to  Mr. Thompson.  His  blood, or  perhaps  we  should 
say  his  stuffing,  fairly  seemed  to  boil.  But  Miss  Angelina 
set  it  all  right  by  saying,  brightly,  "7  think  them  very 
nice,  and  the  stork  is  perfectly  lovely." 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  glances  again,  and  left  the 
room. 

All  through  that  long  Christmas-day  the  boarders  came 
into  Miss  Angelina's  room  to  display  their  presents  and 
talk  them  over,  making  quite  a  Christmas  party,  as  Miss 
Angelina  said.  Many  were  the  criticisms  upon  the  case 
of  birds,  and  much  sly  fun  was  poked  at  tho  stork. 

Mr.  Thompson  noticed,  however,  that  it  was  only  the 
grown-up  folks  who  found  fault.  The  children  were  all 
pleased,  and  they  all  seemed  to  like  the  poor  stork.  One 
bright  little  girl  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  disappoint- 
ed, and  she  gazed  longingly  at  a  beautiful  doll  held  tightly 
by  one  of  her  companions ;  and  then  coming  over  to  the 
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case  of  birds,  which  Miss  Angelina  had  opened  that  they 
might  see  them  the  better,  she  stroked  the  head  of  the 
stork  softly,  and  as  she  pressed  her  cheek  against  his  soft 
feathers,  she  murmured,  "I  wish  I  had  a  dolly  like 
that." 

Mr.  Thompson's  heart — for  despite  the  stuffing  he  still 
felt  his  heart — jumped  in  his  breast,  for  he  remembered 
that  he  had  just  such  a  doll,  which  he  had  bought  for  her, 
snugly  packed  away  in  his  closet  down-stairs.  He  felt 
that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  must  get  away  from 
this  hateful  case.  He  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  found 
himself  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  in  front  of  his  fire,  which 
had  long  since  gone  out.  A  childish  voice  rung  in  his 
ear  and  a  chubby  hand  was  on  his  arm. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Thompson/'  He  turned,  and 
there  was  the  little  girl  at  his  side. 

"You  shall  have  your  doll, "he  exclaimed,  rising  and 
going  toward  his  closet.  She  looked  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment, which  was  soon  changed  to  joy  in  the  possession  of 
"Just  the  loveliest  dolly  in  the  world, "as  she  called  it, 
hugging  it  tightly  to  her  bosom.  Mr.  Thompson  did  not 
give  the  ease  of  birds  to  Miss  Angelina,  but,  as  the  young 
man  who  told  me  the  story  remarked: 

"  He  told  her  the  story,  and  she  compromised  by  taking 
the  stork,  which  she  still  thinks  '  perfectly  lovely.'  So 
sometimes  good  results  may  come  of  eating  mince-pie, "the 
young  man  adds,  with  a  mysterious  smile. 

Mr.  Thompson,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  in  such 
cases,  admits  that  he  may  have  dreamed,  but  he  too  claims 
that  it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to  be  stuffed  before  you 
go  to  a  Christmas  party. 


WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    MUXROE. 

CHAPTER  XV.— (Continued.) 

AT  length  Mr.  March  detected  a  glimmer  of  light  en 
the  ground,  and  dismounting,  found  a  few  charred 
sticks,  one  of  which  still  glowed  with  a  coal  of  fire. 

"  Hallo!"  he  shouted;  "  here's  where  Mark  emptied  his 
fire  pan." 

They  all  gathered  around,  and  having  brought  a  sup- 
ply of  light-wood  splinters  with  which  to  make  torches, 
they  each  lighted  one  of  these,  and  began  a  careful  search 
for  further  evidences  of  the  missing  boy. 

A  shout  from  Jan  brought  them  to  him,  and  he  showed 
the  broken  fire  pan,  which  he  had  just  picked  up. 

A  little  further  search  revealed  the  deep  imprints  of 
the  horse's  hoofs  when  he  had  plunged  and  reared  as  the 
burning  brands  fell  on  his  back,  and  then,  step  by  step, 
often  losing  it,  but  recovering  it  again,  they  followed  the 
trail  until  they  came  upon  the  rifie  lying  on  the  ground, 
cold  and  wet  with  the  night  dew. 

Mr.  March,  holding  his  torch  high  above  his  head,  took 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  others,  as  they  were  examining  the 
rifle,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  "  A  sink  hole !  Good 
heavens!  the  boy  is  down  there." 

A  cold  chill  went  through  his  hearers  at  these  words, 
and  they  gathered  close  to  the  edge  of  the  opening,  and 
peered  into  its  black  depths. 

"  We  must  kno\v  beyond  a  doubt  whether  or  not  he  is 
down  there  before  we  leave  this  place,"  said  Mr.  Elmer. 
with  forced  composure,  "and  we  must  have  a  rope. 
Frank,  you  know  the  way  better  than  any  of  us,  and  can 
go  quickest.  Ride  for  your  life  back  to  the  house,  and 
bring  that  Manila  line  you  used  to  catch  the  alligator 
with.  Don't  let  his  mother  hear  you:  a  greater  suspense 
would  kill  her." 

*  Begun  in  No.  253,  HARPER'S  Totrse  PEOPLE. 


While  Frank  was  gone  the  others  carefully  examined 
the  "sink  hole,"  and  cut  away  the  bushes  and  vines  from 
around  its  edges.  It  was  an  irregular  opening-,  about 
twenty  feet  across,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  surface 
had  limestone  sides. 

Begging  the  others  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  Mr.  Elmer  lay 
down  on  the  ground,  and  reaching  as  far  over  the  edge 
as  he  dared,  called :  ' '  Mark !  my  boy !  Mark !"  but  there  was 
no  answer.  Still  Mr.  Elmer  listened,  and  when  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  he  said,  "March,  it  seems  as  though  I  heard  the 
sound  of  running  water  down  there.  Listen,  and  tell  me 
if  you  hear  it.  If  it  is  so,  my  boy  is  dead." 

Mr.  March  lay  down  and  listened,  and  the  others  held 
their  breath.  "Yes," he  said,  "I  hear  it.  Oh,  my  poor 
friend,  I  fear  there  is  no  hope." 

The  first  faint  streaks  of  day  were  showing  in  the  east 
when  Frank  returned  with  the  rope  and  an  additional 
supply  of  torches. 

"Now  let  me  down  there, "said  Mr.  Elmer,  preparing 
to  fasten  the  rope  around  him,  "and  God  help  me  if  I  find 
the  dead  body  of  my  boy." 

"No," said  Frank ;  "let  me  go.  He  saved  my  life,  and 
I  am  the  lightest.  Please  let  me  go." 

"Yes, "said  Mr.  March,  "let  Frank  go.  It  is  much 
better  that  he  should." 

Mr.  Elmer  reluctantly  consented  that  Frank  should  take 
his  place,  and  the  rope  was  fastened  around  the  boy's  body, 
under  his  arms,  having  first  been  wound  with  saddle 
blankets  so  that  it  should  not  cut  him.  Taking  a  lighted 
torch  in  one  hand  and  some  fresh  splinters  in  the  other, 
he  slipped  over  the  log  which^they  had  placed  along  the 
edge,  so  that  the  rope  should  not  be  cut  by  the  rocks,  and 
was  gently  lowered,  by  the  three  anxious  men,  into  the  aw- 
ful blackness. 

Thirty  feet  of  the  rope  had  disappeared,  when  it  sud- 
denly sagged  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hole,  and  at  the 
same  instant  came  the  signal  for  them  to  pull  up. 

As  Frank  came  again  to  the  surface  the  lower  half  of 
his  body  was  dripping  wet,  and  his  face  was  ghastly  pale. 

"  He  isn't  (here,"  he  said  ;  "but  there  is  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter so  strong  that  when  you  let  me  into  it  I  was  nearly 
swept  away  under  the  arch.  It  flows  in  that  direction," 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  south. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

BURIED   IX  AX  UNDER-GROUND   RIVER. 

WHEX  Mark  felt  himself  flying  from  his  horse's  back 
through  the  air,  he,  of  course,  expected  to  strike  heavily 
on  the  ground,  and  nerved  himself  for  the  shock.  To 
his  amazement,  instead  of  striking  on  solid  earth,  he  fell 
into  a  mass  of  shubbery  that  supported  him  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  gave  way.  He  grasped  wildly  at  the 
bushes;  but  they  were  torn  from  his  hands,  and  he  felt 
himself  going  down,  down,  down,  and  in  another  instant 
was  plunged  deep  into  water  that  closed  over  his  head. 
He  came  to  the  surface,  stunned  and  gasping,  only  to  find 
himself  borne  rapidly  along-  by  a  swift  current.  He  did 
not  for  a  moment  realize  the  full  horror  of  his  situation. 
and,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  swimmer,  struck  out 
vigorously. 

He  had  taken  but  a  few  strokes  when  his  hand  hit  a 
projecting  rock,  to  which  he  instinctively  clung,  arresting 
his  further  progress.  To  his  surprise,  on  letting  his  bmiy 
sink,  his  feet  touched  bottom,  and  he  stood  in  water  not 
much  more  than  waist  deep,  but  which  swept  against 
him  with  almost  irresistible  force. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  scream.  "Frank!  oh,  Frank!" 
but  only  a  dull  echo  mocked  him,  and  he  received  no  re- 
ply but  the  rush  and  gurgle  of  the  water  as  it  hurried 
past. 

Then  in  an  instant  it  came  over  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  had  been  flung  into  a  "sink-hole,"  and  was 
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"'NO,'  SAID    FRANK,  'LET   ME    (JO     HE    SAVED    MY    LIFE.' 


now  buried  in  the  channel  of  one  of  those  mysterious  un- 
der ground  rivers  of  which  Mr.  Marsh  had  told  them  a  few 
nights  before.  That  was  at.  homo,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  loving  parents  and  friends.  Should 
hi'  ever  see  them  again  ?  No;  he  \\as  buried  alive. 

Buried  alive— lie,  Mark  Elmer?  No;  it  couldn't  be. 
It  must  be  a  dreadful  dream,  a  nightmare:  and  he  laugh- 
ed hysterically  to  think  how  improbable  il  uould  all 
seem  when  he  awoke. 

But  he  felt  the  cold  water  sweeping  by  him.  and  knew 
it  was  no  dream.  The  reality  stunned  him.  and  he  !><• 
came  incapable  of  thinking;  he  only  moaned  and  called 
out,  incoherently,  "Mother!  father!  IJutli!" 

After  a  while  lie  began  to  think  again.  lie  had  got  to 
die.  Yes,  there  was  no  escape  for  him.  Here  be  must 
die  a-  miserable  death,  and  his  body  would  be  swop!  on 
and  on  until  it  reached  the  (inlf  and  drifted  out  lo  sea.; 
for  this  running  water  must.  Find  its  way  to  the  sea 
somehow. 

If  he   could    only   reach    that    sea    alive;    but    of   course 

that  was  impossible.   Was  it?    How  far  is  the  (lull' '    And 

the  poor  boy  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

It,  couldn't  be  more  than  five  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
nor.  at  the  most,  more  than  three  limes  as  far  by  water. 
I  'ei-baps  there  might  be  more  sink  boles  opening  into  this 
huriod  river.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  reach  one  of  them! 
He  would  then  die  in  sight,  of  the  blessed  stars,  and  per- 
haps even  live  to  see  the  dear  sunlight  once  more. 

These  thoughts  pa-sed  through  his  mind  slowly,  but 
Ih.  \  gave  him  a  ray  of  hope.  He  delermined  lhat  he 
would  make  a  brave  fight  with  death,  and  not  give  up 
like  a  coward  without  making  even  an  ell'ort  to  save 
himself. 

Thus  thinking,  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  projection  to 
which  ho  had  clung  all  this  time,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  along  with  the  current.  Ho  found  that  be 
could  touch  bottom  most  of  the  time,  though  every  now 
and  then  he  had  to  swim  for  greater  or  less  distances, 


but  he  was  always  carried 
swiftly  onward.  He  tried 
to  keep  his  hands  extended 
in  front  of  him  as  much  as. 
possible,  to  protect  himself 
from  projecting  rocks,  but 
M-veral  times  his  head  and 
shoulders  struck  heavily 
against  them. 

Once, for qu it e  a  distance. 
the  roof  was  so  low  that 
i  here  was  barely  room  for 
his  head  between  it  and  the 
water.  A  few  inches  lower 
would  have  drowned  him, 
but  it  got  higher  again, 
and  lie  went  on. 

Suddenly  the  air  seemed 
purer  and  cooler,  and  the 
current  was  not  so  strong. 
Mark  looked  up,  and  saw 
a  star— yes,  actually  a  star 
-twinkling  down  at  him 
like  a  beacon  light.  He 
was  in  water  up  to  his- 
shoulders,  but  the  current 
was  not  strong;  he  could 
maintain  his  footing  and 
hold  himself  where  he 
was. 

He  could  only  see  one 
star,  so  he  knew  the  open- 
ing through  which  he  look- 
ed must  be  small ;  but  upon 
that  star  he  feasted  his 

eyes,  and  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  thing  he  had  ever 
seen. 

How  numb  and  cold  he  was!  Could  he  hold  out  un- 
til daylight  ?  Yes,  he  would.  He  would  see  the  sunlight 
once  more.  He  dared  not  move,  nor  even  change  his 
position,  for  fear  lest  he  should  lose  sight  of  the  star  and 
not  be  able  to  find  it  again. 

So  he  stood  there .  il  seemed  lo  him,  for  hours,  until  his 
star  began  to  fade,  ami  (hen.  though  he  could  not  yet  see 
il.  le-  knou  that  da  v  light  was  coming. 

At  last  the  friendly  star  disappeared  entirely,  but  in  ils 
place  came  a  faint  light— such  a  very  faint  suspicion  of 
light  that  he  was  not  sure  il  was  light.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  it  grew  brighter,  iinlil  he  could  see  the  outline  of 
the  opening  far  above  him., -iml  be  knew  that  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  light  of  another  day. 

Then  Mark  prayed — prayed  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
praying  before.  Ho  thanked  God  for  once  more  letting 
him  see  the  blessed  daylight,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
shown  some  means  of  escape.  Ho  prayed  for  strength  to 
hold  on  just  a  little  while  longer,  and  it  was  given  him. 

When  Frank  March  was  drawn  to  the  surface,  and  said 
he  had  been  let  down  into  a  swift  current  of  water,  Mr. 
Elmer  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned  aloud  in 
I  he  agony  of  his  grief. 

"Why  did  I  bring  him  to  this  place  ?"  sobbed  the  strick- 
en man.  "To  think  that  bis  life  should  be  given  for  mine ! 
If  we  had  staid  in  the  North  my  life  might  have  been 
taken,  but  his  would  have  been  spared.  O  Heavenly 
Father!  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  blow  ?" 

For  some  time  the  others  respected  his  grief,  and  stood 
by  in  silence.  Then  Mr.  March  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
l  lie  shoulder  of  his  friend  and  said: 

"You  arc  indeed  afflicted,  but  there  are  others  of  whom 
you  must  think  besides  yourself.  His  mother  and  sister 
need  you  now  as  they  never  needed  you  before.  You  must 
SO  I"  them." 
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Turning  to  Frank,  he  said,  "I  will  go  home  witli  Mr.  El- 
mer, but  1  want  you  to  ride  with  Jan  in  the  direction  you 
think  this  stream  takes,  and  see  if  you  can  find  its  outlet. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  we  may  recover  the  body." 

So  they  separated,  the  two  gentlemen  riding  slowly  and 
sadlv  homeward,  and  Frank  and  Jan  riding  southward, 
with  heavy  hearts. 

They  had  not  gone  more  than  half  a  mile  when  they 
came  to  a  little  log'  house  in  the  woods;  and,  as  the  sun 
had  risen,  and  they  and  their  horses  were  worn  out  with 
their  night's  work,  they  decided  to  stop  and  ask  for  some- 
thing to  eat  for  themselves  and  their  animals. 

The  owner  of  the  house  wTas  a  genuine  "cracker,"  or 
pool- white;  lean,  sallow,  and  awkward  in  his  movements. 


but  hospitable,  as  men  of  his  class  always  are.     In  answer 
to  their  request  he  replied : 

"  Sartin,  sartin;  to  be  sho.     Light  down,  gentlemen, 
and  come  inside.     We  'ims  is  plain  folks,  and  haiu 
much,  but  sich  as  we  has  yon  'uns  is  welkim  to.     Sal.  run 
for  a  bucket  of  water." 

As  Frank  and  Jan  entered  the  house,  a  little,  barefoot- 
ed, tow-headed  girl  started  off  with  a  bucket.  They  were 
hardly  seated,  and  their  host  had  just  begun  to  tell  them 
about  his  wonderful  ''nateral  well,"  when  a  loud  scream 
was  heard  outside.  The  next  instant  the  little  girl  came 
flying  into  the  house,  with  a  terror-stricken  face,  and  flung 
herself  into  her  father's  arms. 

[TO    BE    COXTINCED.J 
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"Mamma,  we've  dressed  the  Turkey  for  dinner." 


01  III   POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

A  MERRY,  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
To  all  the  girls  and  boys, 
With  lots  of  fun  and  frolic, 
Of  laughter  and  of  noise. 

May  every  boy  be  jolly. 

And  every  girl  be  gay; 
We'll  even  pardon  folly 

Upon  our  holiday. 

A  Merry,  Merry  Christmas  ! 

Who's  there?    Old  Santa  knock-, 
And  leaves  his  love,  dear  children. 

To  your  Post-office  Box. 


Nnw  YORK  CtTy. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  want  to  tell  you  about 
a  game  we  played  last  summer  in  the  evenings. 
It  was  something  we  had  never  heard  of  before, 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  you  about  it.  We 
shut  the  doors  between  the  parlor  and  the  hall, 
and  placed  a  table  on  the  hall  side.  We  put  some 
books  and  a  few  little  ornaments  you  find  in  a 
parlor  on  the  table,  and  then  covered  it  with  a 
table-cover  or  a  shawl.  We  then  opened  the 
doors,  and  my  two  brothers,  my  cousin,  ami  my- 
self stood  in  a  row.  and  mamma  and  papa  beld 
up  the  cloth  for  about  .six  seconds.  The  point 
was  to  see  which  one  of  us  could  name  most  of 
the  things  we  had  seen  on  the  table  during  the 
few  seconds  that,  the  cloth  was  held  up.  My  eld- 
est brother  saw  tin-  most  every  time.  You  see,i( 
makes  us  very  observing,  and  it  is  also  good 
practice  for  our  memory.  I  hope  some  of  the 
children  will  try  it.  and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we 
did.  This  is  the  tiist  letter  I  have  written  to  the 
Post-office  Box,  and  I  shall  hope  to  see  it  in  priut. 
Yours  lovingly,  MATH. 

Some  time  I  intend  to  play  the  game  myself. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  little  May's  only  letter.  It 
is  a  very  bright  oue,  and  the  penmanship  was  ex- 
cellent. 


CLAPHAM,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  I  am  so  pleased  witb 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  mamma  says  I  may 
take  it  regularly.  I  have  got  the  first  number. 
I  am  eight  years  old.  and  have  got  one  sister; 
she  is  ten  years  < ild  .My  sister  likes  the  long  si  o- 
ries  and  I  like  tin-  -hurt  ones  in  the  papers  \\  e 
both  go  to  the  same  school.  [  have  no  brother. 
and  dear  papa  died  three  years  ago.  I  have  no 
pets  but  a  nice  little  doll,  which  I  can  dress  my- 
self. Please  will  you  print  this  letter  from  your 
little  friend.  NELLIE"!;. 

Dear  Nellie,  we  are  ever  so  glad  to  have  you 
write  to  the  Post-office  Box.  and  we  hope  you  will 
always  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  liking  it 
better  the  longer  you  are  acquainted  with  it. 


SHEPHERD'S  BI-SH,  COOOWIN  TERRACE,  LONDON. 
I  wrote  to  YOUNG  PKOPI.E  once  before,  but  not 
finding  my  letter  in  print,  I  thought  I  would  try 
again,  hoping  you  will  publish  it.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  real  tunny.  Oue  morning  at 
breakfast,  while  eating  her  muttim -chop,  one  of 
my  friends  said  to  her  father,  "  Papa,  this  meat 
ta-tes  sheepy."  The  next  morning  they  bad 
beefsteak,  and  her  father  said.  "Do  you 'think 
the  meat  tastes  sheepy  this  morning?"  But  her 
little  brother  said,  "No;  it  tastes  bully"  nf 
course  everybody  laughed.  She  meant  that  it 
tasted  sort  of  "  beefy."  WILLIE  M. 


EI.MIRA,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  litt  le  bov  six  vears  old  and  'most  seven. 
We  have  a  little  canary  ;  her  name  K  li.it.  she 
used  to  be  blind  in  one  eye,  but  she  isn't  now.  I 
have  three  sisters.  My. sister  Earlie  wrote  royou 
a  while  ago.  and  her  letter  was  printed.  She  is 
sick  now.  My  sister  Helen  is  writing  this  f.n  me 
I  am  glad  Christmas  is  coming.  There  is  a  pretty 
little  dog  tbat  I  play  with,  only  he  isn't  ours. 


Sume  days  I  take  him  in  the  house  and  play  with 
him.  He  will  stand  up  on  his  hind-feet  and  beg 
fora  cookie  FRANK  W.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENXSVLVAMA. 

I  siaid  at  Atlantic  City  all  summer,  right  op- 
po>iie  the  light-house,  and  every  night  1  could 
I'n'k  at  the  light  and  see  how  bright  it  was.  I 
have  been  up  in  it,  three  or  four  times,  and  had 
sili  h  a  beautiful  view  from  it.  Sometimes  dtleks 
and  birds  strike  against  the  wire  netting,  but 
they  can  not  break  the  glass,  as  this  wire  net- 
ting is  around  it.  Sometimes  when  it  has  been 
blowing  a  gale  and  there  is  a  pail  of  water  on 
the  stove,  it,  will  splash  over  the  sides  on  tiie 
lloor.  Jiur  I  must  stop,  as  I  must  noi  im-gei  to 
tell  you  about  the  fishing.  I  was  out  ashing  a 
great  many  times.  I  suppose  this  will  be  a  very 
small  letter  in  print.  Good-by,  Postmistress 

HARRY  II  II. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  go  to  the  High  School,  and  am  in  the  second 
year.  We  have  a  club  in  our  class  in  which  we 
take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  have  a  class 
of  fifty  girls;  we  each  bring  a  cent  every  week. 
and  then  one  oi  our  teachers  buys  the  paper  tor 
n»,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  money  we  buy  other 
books.  \Vhen  we  get  all  the  papers  of  one  con- 
tinued story  we  bind  them  all  in  one  book  our- 
selves. I  will  tell  you  how  we  bind  them.  First 
we  sew  them  all  together  i  we  take  the  backs  off) ; 
then  we  get  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  the  size  of 
the  books  ;  then  we  put  a  strip  of  cambric  up  the 
back  ;  then  we  sew  the  book  on  the  cambrie  ami 
cover  it  .\  iih  paper.  It  is  then  in  a  very  nice  form 
to], ass  a  rou  ml  among  the  school-girls.  Wealllike 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  We  are  go- 
ing to  start  a  Christmas-gift  Club  in  our  class. 
We  shall  bring  the  little  articles  that  we  are 
making  to  school  and  work  on  them  there.  Then 
we  will  show  each  other  how  to  make  lit  tie  things 
ti  ir  gi  Its  i  iiir  teacher  is  going  to  help  us  to, ,.  and 
In  my  next  letter  I  will  tell  you"  ho  wwu  succeeded. 

LULU  W. 

I  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  about  the 
Christmas  Club  and  its  doings.  I  am  sorry  that 
there  is  not  room  in  this  crowded  Post-office  llox 
for  the  pretty  story  which  you  sent  with  your 
letter. 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  from  me  again.  This  time  I 
will  tell  you  about  my  travels.  First  I  went  to 
liar  Harbor.  We  took  a  great  many  buckboard 
rides  there.  From  there  we  went  to  Campo  Bello 
Island,  where  they  put  up  herring.  First  they 
string  them;  then  they  put  them  in  the  smoke- 
house and  smoke  them.  They  let  them  hang  f. .r 
a  month  or  two.  put  them  in  boxes,  and  they  are 
all  ready  tor  market  From  Campo  li,  llo  u 
to  the  famed  Grand  Pre,  the  land  of  Evangeline, 
which  is  a  very  nice  place.  There  are  dike-lands 
covered  with  hay,  and  two  miles  wide;  then 
there  is  lOvangeline's  Well,  where  I  drank  some 
water.  There  was  an  Acadian  coffin  dug  up  near 
there.  From  there  we  went  to  Halifax,  ami  went 
through  t  be  citadel,  which  is  a  very  strong  place 
From  Halifax  we  went  to  St.  John,  which  is  more 
like  a  city  in  the  States  than  any  city  in  the 
Provinci  -  We  stopped  at  the  only  hotel  that 
was  not  burned  in  the  great  tire  N'eM.  from  M 
.John  we  went  to  the  White  Mountains  through 
the  Crawford  Notch  to  the  Profile  House  and 
Echo  Lake.  I  have  seen  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain."  1  think  it  looks  very  real;  don't 
you  think  so  't  MAURICE  H.  C. 

A  very  good  letter,  Maurice.  I  agree  with  you 
about  the  "Old  Man." 


MANAVCNK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
grammar,  and  music.  All  the  children  tell  about 
their  pets,  so  I  thought  I  would  tell  yon  I  have 
but  one  pet;  that  is  a  cat.  He  is  so  cute  My 
sister  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  get  into  her 

< eh,  and  right  after  supper  he  went,  into  it.    I 

used  to  have  a  little  canary,  but  the  cat  killed  it 
I  was  so  sorry,  for  lie  hail  just  begun  to  sing  and 
he  was  such  a  pretty  bird.  1  can  draw  a  map  of 
North  America,  but  I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
way  I  draw  the  Great  Lakes,  but.  I  can  draw 
everything  else  iu  it.  Sincerely  yours. 

MAY  C.  S. 

Keep  on  trying,  dear,  and  you  will  draw  the 
Great  Lakes  to  your  satisfaction,  I  am  sure. 


CAMBRIDGE.  NEBRASKA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  near- 
ly a  year  and  a  half,  and  think  it  a  charming  pa- 
per. I  could  not  do  without  it.  I  am  a  little  boy 
eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school  in  winter  •  in 
summer  I  herd  my  father's  and  uncle's  cattle. 
This  will  perhaps  seem  queer  to  some  of  the 
nailer-  of  tin  I'ost-office  Box— the  idea  of  herd- 
ing .-.it  tie- 1, in  ,,s  tlit-re  is  not  much  fencing  done 
here  now.  herd-boys  are  in  demand.  My  papa 
came  here  from  New  York  State;  be  owns  three 
hundred  and  twi  nt>  acres  of  land.  I  saw.  a 
short  time  ago,  four  wolves  out  on  the  prairie  ; 
they  were  gray,  and  ran  from  me  as  I  came  near 


them.  We  just  had  a  terrible  prairie  fire  near 
onr  place  :  it  came  near  burn  ing  our  house  down 
Nearly  even  one  w'as  out  fighting  fire.  Asltake 
great  interest  in  reading  the  letters  to  HARPER'S 
'im  NG  PEOPLE,  I  hope  you  will  consider  this 
worthy  ot  publication.  ARTHUR  F  S 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  little  readers  of  this 
lovely  paper,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  for 
my  [iet  a  large  cat.  which  1  call  Tom. and  I  had  a 
number  <if  gold  and  silver  tish.  but  they  all  died. 
I  take  music  lessons,  and  like  them  very  much. 
Would  some  little  reader  or  the  Postmistress 
please  tell  me  the  meaning  ot  the  word  Mizpah? 
1  am  afraid  my  letter  is  getting  too  long,  so  I 
will  close.  LULU  F. 

Mizpah  is  a  Hebrew  word.  It  means.  "The 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  while  we  are 
absent,  the  one  from  the  other." 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  not  seen  any  letters  from  this  city  for  a 
long  time,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  one.  I  am 
a  little  girl  ten  years  i  dd.  and  go  to  school.  I  study 
reading,  writing. spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy. I  have  a  little  sister  t  wo  years  old.  and  twin 
brothers  five  years  old.  We  live  in  a  little  cot- 
tage with  our  mamma  and  papa.  As  this  is  my 
first  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box.  and  a  surprise 
to  my  papa  and  mamma  and  brothers,  1  would 
like  to  see  it  in  print.  I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNO 
PEOPLE  is  the  very  nicest  paper  there  is  for  little 
folks:  don't  you?  I  am  your  little  friend  and 
constant  reader,  BELLE  E.  C. 

I  certainly  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
charming,  and  so  are  the  little  ones  at  home  who- 
read  it. 

RAIN  AND   SUNSHINE. 
Once  upon  a  rainy  day 
I  sat  and  watched  the  rain  at  play, 
And  as  it.  glided  along  the  walk 
It  seemed  as  if  'twere  trying  to  talk, 

And  tell  how  much  good  'twas  doing 
To  things  in  the  fields  and  gardens  growing 
But  after  a  while  the  sun  burst  through 
To  see  how  much  good  it  could  do. 

LIZZIE  W. 

Lizzie  wrote  a  dear  little  letter  as  well  as  these 
pretty  verses.  She  is  a  little  Kentucky  girl, and 
her  home  is  iu  the  pleasant  village  of  Glasgow. 


HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  have  a  foot-ball  club,  named  the  "Jersey 
Blues."  We  practice  even  da\ .  ami  are  making 
good  progre-s  1  have  taken  HMIPER'S  YOUNO 
PEOPLE  one  year,  ami  had  it  bound.  I  have  no 
pets,  but  I  have  a  great  many  birds  of  which  I 
will  name  yon  some.  For  instance.  Java  birds  a 
German  bullfinch,  two  canaries,  anil  a  parrot  I 
also  had  a  bird  which  was  caught  a  thousand 
miles  from  land  on  a  Cunar.i  steamer.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  its  interesting  sto- 
" les-  CHARLIE  F.  N. 

FORT  MISSOLM.A. 

I  am  a  little  army  boy.  I  am  eight  years  old 
nd  I  go  tn  school  herein  the  garrison.  "l  like  the 
stones  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPI.K  very  much 
We  have  a  pet  fawn :  its  name  is  Juno  I  have 
five  sisters  and  two  brothers;  one  of  my  brothers 
is  five  years  old.  and  marches  splendidly,  sin^s 
and  dances  the  polka.  I  have  a  pony  I  learned 
to  ride  when  1  was  six  years  old.  '  I  hope  you 
will  print  this  letter,  as  it  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  1  am  your  little  friend, 

WILLIAM  H.  J. 

And  it  was  very  nicely  written,  my  boy.  Next 
time  tell  us  something  about  army  life,  if  you 
can. 


SAN  JOSE,  FLORIDA. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  you  a  let  ter  for  a 
long  time,  and  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  the  let- 
ters and  stories  in  my  dear  magazine  when  it 
comes,  but  I  am  a  little  boy.  and  can  not  write 
myself,  so  had  to  wait  until  one  of  my  sisters 
could  write  for  me.  I  am  not  going  to'tell  you 
about  my  school,  because  all  the  other  boys  do 
and  I  think  you  would  rather  hear  something 
else.  My  dog  is  a  pretty  curly  buff  setter,  and  he 
is  my  constant  companion.  My  brother  hunts 
with  him. and  when  lie  shoots  the  birds,  Flop  (that 
is  my  dog's  name)  brings  them  to  him.  We  took 
him  with  us  last  summer  to  the  sea-shore  but  I 
don't  think  he  enjoyed  the  surf -bathing  as  much 
as  I  did.  He  was  afraid  of  the  great  breakers 
that  came  rolling  in.  but  I  thought,  the  baths 
were  good  for  him.  and  so  I  would  take  him  in 
every  morning.  There  is  going  to  be  a  city  on 
our  beach  ;  it  is  named  Pablo  Beach  but  there 
are  no  houses  there  yet.  I  went  to  see  the  town 
site  and  the  grading  for  the  new  railroad,  and 
we  drank  some  of  the  nice  cool  water  from  the 
artesian-well,  which  is  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  feet  deep.  This  city  will  he  ten  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  Hi  ver,  but  of  course 
you  can  not  find  it  yet  on  a  map.  Now  I  want 
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to  tell  you  about  my  home.  It  is  a  plantation  on 
tin-  St.  John's  River,  and  its  name  is  San  Jose  ; 
don't  you  think  it  a  pretty  name?  The  Spaniards 
called  it  >"  a  loin;  time  afro.  Tlie  oranges  in  the 
gi-'-vo  are  ripe  ii'iw.and  they  look  beautiful, 
\vi-ii  I  could  give  you  some.  I  am  afraid  if  I 
write  any  more  my  letter  will  he  too  long  for  the 
Post-office  Box.  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  print 
if  there  is  room  for  it.  If  yon  would  like  to  hear 
In  >m  me  again,  1  may  he  alile  to  write  my  own 
letter  the  next  time.  For  the  present  I  wish  you 
a  very  Merry  Christmas.  GEORGE  \V. 


PETROLIA,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  thought  that  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  hear  from  a  little  hoy  in 
Petroiia.  Ontario.  I  have  never  written  before, 
and  will  think  it  great  fun  to  see  this  printed  in 
HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  which  we  all  love  so 
much  ;  we  have  taken  it  for  more  than  two  years. 
Mamma  is  going  to  have  the  numhers  bound  next 
year.  I  like  the  story  of  "  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy" 
the  best.  Where  I  live  oil  is  pumped  from  the 
ground.  Papa  says  there  are  about  two  thousand 
wells  here,  and  I  think  there  are  ten  refineries  for 
making  it  ready  for  use.  I  am  writing  this  on  a 
caligraph.  We  are  all  longing  for  snow,  so  as  to 
take  our  sleigh  down  from  the  attic,  where  it 
has  been  all  summer  ;  it  holds  four.  There  is  a 
splendid  hill  at  our  back  gate,  where  we  can  go 
ever  so  far.  As  you  will  not  hear  from  me  again 
before  Christmas,  1  wish  the  kind  Postmistress 
and  all  the  little  girls  and  boys  of  HAIIPER'S 
Yoi-xo  PEOPLE  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New-Year.  GEORGE  AI. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  say  I  am  nine  years  old. 

A  Happy  New-Year  to  you  in  return. 


HIGHLAND  PARK,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTJIISTRESS.—I  am  a  little  girl,  and  live 
in  Oakland.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Mamma  reads  it  to  me.  I  like  the  letters  the 
best  After  we  read  it  I  semi  it  to  my  brother, 
who  is  in  Oregon,  going  to  school.  He  likes  it  too. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Los  Gatos. 
We  rode  two  hours  in  the  train  from  here.  Los 
Gatos  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
and  the  hills  about  it  are  very  pretty.  Some  are 
covered  with  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  big  wagons  come  by  the 
house  from  the  mountains,  loaded  with  wood. 
The  horses  had  bells  on  their  harness,  which  made 
a  great  noise.  We  spent  a  pleasant  week  there, 
and  then  we  went  to  Santa  Clara,  to  a  small  farm, 
where  they  had  apples  and  grapes  and  other 
fruit.  They  have  two  such  cunning  baby  boys 
there.  The  youngest  has  no  name  yet.  When 
we  got  home  my  little  dog  Jip  went  almost 
wild,  he  was  so  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  was  just  as 
glad  to  see  him.  Besides  Jip,  I  have  four  cats 
and  a  bird.  Now  I  hope  I  have  not  made  this 
letter  too  long  to  print.  VIUGINIA  W. 

A  very  bright  letter  for  a  little  girl  only  eight 
years  old. 

LONG  LAKE,  HAMILTON-  COUNTV,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  live  in  Glendale,  Ohio, 
and  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  HAHPEU'S 
Yoi  MI  PEOPLE  for  four  years,  and  have  only 
written  you  three  times  besides  this  one.  While 
we  were  coming  in  papa  killed  a  big  deer  on 
Forked  Lake,  and  has  killed  four  since.  Papa 
went  out  to  camp  at  the  foot  of  this  lake,  and 
the  whole  three  camps  together  killed  thirty-two 
di-'-r  and  three  hears.  We  have  a  nice  comfort- 
able house,  kept  by  David  Helms,  at.  the  head  of 
Long  Lake.  The  lake  is  thirteen  miles  long,  and 
Long  Lake  village,  where  the  post-office  is.  is  I 
about  three  miles  from  the  head  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake.  The  lake  is  frozen  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow.  There  is  pret- 
ty fair  roasting  where  the  snow  is  not  drifted  or 
too  wet.  There  are  nice  little  children  here  that 
I  play  with.  All  the  old  people  here  are  spinning 
for  their  winter  knitting.  Some  of  the  spinning- 
win-. -Is  are  so  old  that  nobody  knows  their  age. 
It  is  snowing  hard  this  morning,  and  the  snow  is 
very  wet.  Last  night  was  not  as  cold  as  the  night 
before.  The  snow  is  three  inches  deep,  and  in- 
creasing all  the  time.  Racquette  Lake  is  the 
bi_-i:'-st  hike  in  the  Adirondacks.  and  is  the  pret- 
ti'  -i  There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  camps 
fin  that  lake.  We  are  the  only  boarders  in  this 
house  now.  MURRAY  MARVIN  S. 


brothers  or  sisters,  but  I  have  some  little  cousins 
and  a  lit  tie  Uncle  Thorn.  I  have  a  lit  tie  dog.  Nip, 
and  a  play-room.  I  raked  up  all  the  leaves  in  our 
yard,  and  papa  lighted  the  bonfire  for  me.  Uncle 
Thorn  had  one  too  ;  lie  just  lives  over  on  the  oth- 
er corner.  1  will  write  about  my  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  if  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  it.  REX  M.  B. 

Certainly  I  would.  If  you  keep  to  your  agree- 
ment with  your  papa  until  you  shall  be  twenty- 
one,  you  will  have  formed  good  habits  to  last  all 
through  life. 


CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  never  written  a  letter  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  though  I  have  taken  it  nearly  two  years, 
and  so  I  thought  I  would  begin  now.  I  find  this 
magazine  very  interesting.  1  think  the  story  of 
"  Wakulla"  is  very  interesting,  like  "The  Ice 
Queen"  and  "Raising  the  'Pearl.'"  We  boys 
had  a  splendid  time  Thanksgiving-day ;  we  had 
a  fine  time  playing  Hare  and  Hounds,  and  the 
hares  led  us  a  good  long  chase,  but  we  caught 
them  when  they  stopped  for  want  of  paper. 
Coming  home  we  found  an  old  fort  with  three 
old-lashioiied  guns  in  it,  and  then  we  separated 
and  played  storming  ami  holding  the  fort. 

FRED  E. 


I  enjoy  the  Post  office  Box  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much  I  have  no  brothers  nor  sis- 
ters, but  have  nice  little  playmates.  I  go  to 
school,  and  am  in  rny  eighth  year.  I  have  a  pair 
of  Seabright  bantams  that  papa  gave  me.  Papa 
has  two  cows,  anil  <•  i  me  times  I  drive  them  home 
from  pasture.  I  have  to  cross  a  little  creek  when 
I  go  for  them.  It  is  fun  to  watch  the  little  fish 
dart  about  in  the  water.  Once  I  caught  one  in 
my  hand.  I  carried  it  home  and  kept  it  about 
four  weeks;  it  used  to  eat  cracker  and  bread 
crumbs.  It  got  very  tame,  and  would  come  up 
to  my  hand.  One  morning  1  went  to  feed  it.  and 
it  did  not  come  out  from  under  the  stones  as 
usual.  1  moved  them,  but  could  not  find  it ;  aft- 
er searching  some  time  I  found  it  lying  on  the 
carpet — dead  !  Mamma  said  she  heard  it  splash- 
ing about  in  the  water  in  the  evening,  but  did 
not  think  it  could  throw  itself  out. 

J.  WILLIE  S. 


LIMA,  OHIO. 

Mamma  has  been  reading  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  to  me  this  morning;  it  is  full  of  nice 
Thanksgiving  stories,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  till 
the  Christmas  numbers  come.  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  since  the  1st  of  September;  1  was 
si-vi-n  v:irs  old  that  day,  and  it  was  one  of  my 
birthdav  pn-sruis.  Mamma  wrote  the  letter  fo'r 
it  and  I  mailed  it.  I  started  to  go  to  school  on  my 
birthday,  and  ran  read  and  write  a  little.  I  got 
tin-  medal  la-i  week  for  being  head  in  the  class. 
I  get  a  quarter  every  time  I  get  a  head-mark.  I 
Uei-ii  my  mon..v  in  grandpa's  bank.  Papa  has 
given  me  seventy-five  cents  every  week  since  I 
was  a  baby,  and  1  am  t..  ha'  e  it  all  when  I  am 
twenty-one  years  old  if  I  do  not  drink,  chew,  or 
smoke:  I  noiv  ha\c  S3:*  I  I  have  a  n.-\v  run-in  ; 

they  call  him  Frank.  lie  is  tr-'inir  to  have  a  bank 
account  like  mine.  Mamma  gave  him  jC>  t,.  start 
it  with,  because  he  is  her  namesake.  I  have  no 


JAMHSTOWN   KANSAS 

I  have  never  written  to  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEO- 
PLE before,  although  I  have  taken  it  two  years. 
I  have  got  a  pig.  and  so  has  my  brother.  My  fa- 
ther is  the  proprietor  of  t  In-  I 'laud  County  Kaitsan. 
I  will  send  you  OIK-  of  tin-  next  copies. 

CHESTER  L.  B. 

Thank  you.  

Bir.  CntHK.  OSCODA  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN-. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  nearly 
one  year,  and  I  think  it  is  very  nice.  Of  all  the 
stories  in  it  I  can't  tell  which  is  the  best.  1  have 
no  brother  nor  sister,  but  lots  of  cousins.  I  have 
no  pets.  Pap. i  said  In-  would  get  me  a  pony. 
We  are  keeping  store.  I  have  a  very  nice  time. 
I  am  amile  from  a  school-house,  so  papa  is  going 
to  have  me  study  at  home.  I  began  a  quilt  to- 
day. Your  friend,  ROSA  JULIA  G. 


ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

My  friend  Rebecca  W.  and  myself  wrote  you  a 
letter  a  little  while  ago,  and  also  sent  you  a  story. 
We  were  very  glad  to  see  it  in  print.  I  had  four 
little  kittens,  but  two  got  poisoned  and  died.  One 
of  them  came  to  us,  but  will  not  play  with  the 
others,  but  always  stays  down  in  the  barn.  I 
had  two  canary-birds,  and  one  day  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  one  of  the  cages  when  they  were  hang- 
ing up  out-doors,  and  the  bird  flew  away.  I  was 
very  sorry,  but  papa  said  he  would  get  another 
one.  May  I  join  the  Little  Housekeepers?  I  send 
you  a  receipt  for  candy.  It  is  very  good,  and 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  If  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  try  it,  I  hope  the*  will  write 
to  the  Post  office  Box  and  tell  how  they  like  it. 
With  mu<-h  love  to  you,  dear  Postmistress,  1  am 
your  constant  reader,  VIOLET  T. 

MOLASSES  CANDY.— Two  cups  of  molasses,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  seven  lumps  of  sugar, 
butter  luilf  the  size  of  an  egg;  boil  over  a  hot 
fire,  stirring  frequently,  until  hard,  when  you 
must  drop  it  in  cold  water;  put  into  buttered 
tins,  and  when  partly  cool,  pull  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  ;  then  cut  in  small  pieces.  Do  not 
twist  it  when  pulling,  as  it  will  get  very  hard  In- 
fore  you  finish  pulling  it. 


Maude  S.  :  Your  drawing  is  very  well  done,  and 
I  am  triad  you  enjoy  school-days  so  thoroughly. 
—  Lena  D.  :  You  wrote  a  bright  little  letter.  I 
wish  you  a  Merry  Christina-  Susie  O.  D. :  It  is 
just  splendid,  dear,  to  have  a  big  brother.— Just 


think  of  it,  Lily  M.  has  for  a  pet  a  tame  black- 
bird !  He  eats  seed  from  her  hand.  A  friend  of 
hers  has  a  lovely  French  poodle,  and  the  girls 
have  urreat  fun  playing  with  it.-—  K<liiie  (lark  H. : 
Y'our  request  has  been  granted. — .M,  Nora  K.  :  sir 
\Valt '  T  Sri  ii  i  would  ha  ve  liked  your  merry  family 
of  dogs.  All  the  way  from  Green  Springs.  Louisi- 
ana, your  letter  came  swiftly,  but  I  can  not 
crowd  it  in  this  time.— Eddie  H.  has  a  rabbit  for 
his  pet.— Mamie  A.  has  a  cat.— Mary  H.  likes  Miss 
Alcott's  stories  very  much.  So  do  we  all.— HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  brings  great  delight  every 
week  to  Sylvia  S. — Florence  A.  H.  is  very  busy  at 
school.  So  is  Gertie  V.  F.— (irace  P.  attends  a 
school  opposite  which  is  a  saw-mill,  which  keeps 
up  an  incessant  commotion  —Spencer  (i.  L.  has  a 
Maltese  kitten.  Ever  so  pretty,  1  am  sure.— Ira 
W.  and  Jennie  D.  are  two  loving  little  friends. — 
Kildie  .\. :  Do  not  be  discouraged  because  your 
exchange  does  not  appear  at  once.  A  good  many 
boys  were  before  you.  — Bessie  V.  B. :  Would 
Puff.  Muff,  and  Fluff  do  for  the  kittens'  names? 
—  A  mm  It.  lives  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  has  two 
Maltese  kittens. — Albert  1'.  has  a  kind  feeling  to 
all  who  are  invalids,  though  he  is  himself  a  hearty, 
lively  boy.  who  has  seven  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters. They  have  grand  times  when  they  are  all 
together.-J.  K.  A.,  Joe  R.  1!.,  Lillian  I,.  If.,  and 
Florence  E.  II.  will  all  write  again,  please. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTItlllUTORS. 

No.  1. 
ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  tea.  but  not  in  cup. 
My  second  is  in  eat.  but  not  in  sup. 
My  third  is  in  man.  but  not  in  boy. 
My  fourth  is  in  pan.  but  not  in  toy. 
My  fifth  is  in  youth,  not  in  old  age. 
My  sixth  is  in  house,  not  in  cage. 
My  seventh  is  in  oats,  not  in  barley. 
My  eighth  is  in  Dan.  not  in  Charley. 
My  whole  is  a  world-famed  poet. 

CHARLIE  KELLOGG. 


No.  2. 

THREE   SQUARE  WORDS. 

1. — 1.  A  young  animal.  2.  A  space.  3.  A  soft 
metal.  4.  To  lose  color.  OTTO  KAIIN. 

2 — 1.  Gray  with  age.  2.  A  side  glance.  3.  An 
exclamation.  4.  (iuiet. 

3. — 1.  To  receive.  2.  Rest.  3.  Small  serpents. 
4.  A  plague.  JAMES  CONNOR. 

No.  3. 

TWO    DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  An  animal.  3.  Healed.  4.  Per- 
taining to  earth.  5.  To  titter.  0.  A  river  in  Scot- 
land. 7.  A  letter. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  bit  of  cloth.  :i  An  esti- 
mator. 4.  A  revealer  of  secrets.  5.  Cold.  0.  A 
primitive  color.  7.  A  letter.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  4. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  Behead  departed,  and  leave  a  number.  2. 
Behead  a  word  meaning  so  he  it,  and  leave  the 
plural  of  a  human  being.  3.  Behead  did  ride,  and 
leave  a  sonnet.  4.  Behead  the  visage,  and  leave 
a  unit.  5.  Behead  a  bird,  and  leave  a  word  mean- 
ing twice.  6.  Behead  an  exclamation  expn  >-ing 
surprise,  and  leave  the  point  of  a  spear.  7.  Be- 
head placed  aside,  and  leave  help.  8.  Behead 
finished,  and  leave  a  number. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZ/L1SS  IN  No.  2155. 

No.  1.—  BLOT 
LAMA 
OMEN 
TANK 

No.  2.— Turkey.    Christopher  Columbus.    Slate. 
No.  3.— Dog.    Apes.   Goat.    Zebra.    Camel.    Doe. 
Panther.      Cat.      Cow.      Llama.      Pig. 
Bear.    Otter.    Beaver. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Emerson  Jenkins.  Little  Aunt  Sue.  Helen 
W.  Gardner.  Fred  Klliott,  Florence  de  P  B  .  J.  B. 
R.,  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Frank  Marsh,  Edward 
White  James  Connor.  F.  Roy  Butter.  Titania, 
Robin  Dyke.  Harry  E.  Nichols,  Eulalie  Chevalier 
Anna  Fry  Jam-  Noble.  Eunice  Temple,  Ronald 
McKenzie.  Dana  Westcott.  R  J.  S..  Tony  Brown, 
Grace  and  Amy  Cooley.  Francis  C..  Eftie  M  i  'art- 
wri"ht  Geor^eS  Wellcr.  Kitty  Keese.  Emily  Hen- 
son,  Jphu. Tim  Trotter.  North  P.ile. Ella  and  Fred- 
die. Fidget.  Floy  Hardimr.  Willie  .lames.  W  H. 
Colbnrn.  Dotty  Adams.  Edith  and  Bertha,  Felix, 
<  lharlie  Davis.' Myrtle  Pardee,  Lillie  M.  H.,  F.  W. 
H.,  and  Steele  Penn. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2(1  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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vi. 


'  * 


LAP-LAND. 

BY  E.  E.  OLMSTEAD. 
A    SUNNY  clime  I  know  full  well, 
jTl.  Where  merry  little  penple  dwell. 
Its  funny  name,  if  I  may  tell. 

Is  Lap-land. 

A  balmy  air,  an  April  sky, 
I5ree7.es  lliat   sinu  sweet   lullaby 
To  cradles  cm  the  tree-tops  hiiil! 

in  Lap-laud. 

"Pis  there  one  learns  his  Q's  and  P's, 
How  the  young  moon  is  made  of  cheese, 
And  rnanj'  wonders  such  as  these, 

In  Lap-land. 

And  one  may  read  upon  one's  toes 
How  this  wee  pig  to  market  goes, 
And  that  one  squealeth  out  his  woes 

In  Lap-laud. 

E'en  there  the  jolly  baker-man 
Doth  pat  his  cakes  as  best  he  can, 
And  tosseth  them  into  the  pan 

lu  Lap-land. 

And  there  resides  good  Dr.  Bliss — 

A  very  wiseacre,  I  wis — 

Who  cures  all  ailments  with  a  kiss 

lu  Lap-land. 

But  I  lived  there  so  long  ago, 
The  little  folk  I  scarce  should  know 
Whom  once  I  met,  for  weal  or  woe, 

In  Lap-land. 

Yet  oft  I  dream,  with  happy  thrill, 
A  little  king  I  reign  there  still, 
And  all  bow  down  to  my  sweet  will 

In  Lap-land. 


,< : 


"          * 
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A  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 
I. 

T^HERE  was  a  flaming  poster  on   the  side  of  Link 
Fickett's    store.      Nance    stopped   to   spell    it    out. 
Parson  Tim.  a  miner  who  had  been  crippled  by  an  ex- 
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plosion,  had  taught  her  to  read,  but  some  of  these  words 
would  have  puzzled  Parson  Tim  himself. 


SIGNOR   TITO   BENDELARI'S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

THE   GREATEST    WOA'DEX    OF   THE  AGE. 


The  Skeleton  Lady.    The  Fiit  I!oy.    The  (ire.it  African  Snake  Swallower. 
The  Texan  (iinnt.    The  Mexican  Fairy. 

ALSO, 
A.    CHRISTMAS    PANTOMIME, 

IN    WHICH 

SIGNORINA    CARLOTTA     BENDELARI,    THE    CHILD    ANGEL, 
WILL  APPEAR. 


So  it  was  Christmas!  Nobody  lived  in  Lone  Pine  but 
miners,  a  few  store-keepers,  some  gamblers,  who  came  and 
went,  a  half-dozen  women  old  and  worn  out  with  much 
hard  work,  and  Hop  Lee,  the  stolid  and  thrifty  little  laun- 
dry-man, whom  the  women  were  always  attacking  for 
having  stolen  their  trade.  And  Santa  Glaus  never  came 
there. 

If  she  could  only  see  the  Child  Angel  in  the  Christmas- 
Pantomime!  thought  Nance. 

But  she  must  hurry  home;  the  baby  was  fretful,  and 
Sail}'  was  always  angry  when  she  had  to  take  care  of  him. 

At  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  that  fell  away  from  the  row 
of  shops  that  constituted  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
Nance  met  four  great  covered  wagons,  gay  with  Hags  and 
colored  pictures — the  show  ! 

The  back  of  the  last  wagon  was  rolled  up,  and  dangling 
out  were  a  pair  of  red-stockinged  legs  and  stout  little  boots. 
The  wagons  stopped  just  then,  and  Nance  walked  around 
and  took  a  nearer  view  of  the  red  stockings.  They  be- 
longed to  a  little  girl  about  twelve  (Nance's  own  age). 
She  wore  a  warm  little  coat  trimmed  with  fur,  and  a  hood 
tied  with  red  ribbons. 

She  gave  Nance  a  friendly  little  nod  and  smile,  and  then 
asked,  "Are  you  coming  to  the  show  to-niglit  ' 

Nance  shook  her  head.  "  If  the  baby  wa'n't  a-screech- 
in'  I  might  come  and  peek  in  at  the  winder,  but  he  'most 
always  is  a-screechiii'." 

"I  wish  you  were  coming,  because  I  haven't  seen  a 
little  girl  for 'most  a  month.  There  don't  seem  to  be  any 
round  here." 

''I  never  see  one  afore  in  my  life! — only  when  I  was 
such  a  little  mite  of  a  thing  that  I've  forgot,"  said  Nance. 

"Why,  how  queer!  Where  do  you  live?"  exclaimed 
the  little  girl. 

"With  Old  Sally,  in  that  shanty  down  behind  the  last 
o'  them  small  hills.  I  don't  b'long  to  her.  I  don't  b'long 
to  nobody,  but  she  picked  me  up  when  I  was  a  young  one. 
What's  your  name  >"  added  Nance,  suddenly. 

"  Sharly — Sharly  Benson.  In  the  show  we're  Italians, 
and  that's  why  we  have  such  funny  names;  but  at  home, 
'way  off  in  Connecticut,  papa  is  Titus  Benson,  and  I'm 
Charlotte  Benson.  On  the  bills  I'm  Carlotta,  but  that's 
because  I'm  the  Child  Angel.  I'm  growing  so  stout  now 
that  papa  has  had  the  machinery  made  stronger  for  fear  I 
should  fall.  He  says  that  he  shall  have  to  get  another 
Angel  before  long.  And  then  I  shall  be  the  Fiend.  That 
is  ever  so  much  more  fun,  for  he  has  horns  and  a  fiery 
tail,  and  frightens  people." 

The  wagons  were  beginning  to  move.  "Do  come  to- 
night if  you  possibly  can,"  called  Sharly. 

II. 

The  show  was  quartered  in  rooms  over  Fickett's  Hall, 
where  it  was  to  exhibit.  While  the  preparations  for  the 


entertainment  were  going  on,  Sharly  was  continually 
running  to  the  window  to  watch  for  the  little  girl  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  made.  But  Nance  did  not  come. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  might  have  one  little  girl  Christmas- 
eve,"she  said  to  herself,  with  a  great  sigh.  "I  suppose 
Old  Sally  won't  take  care  of  the  baby.  Perhaps  she 
would,  if  I  asked  her.  Why  couldn't  I  ask  her  ?  It  isn't 
far  to  that  shanty  where  she  said  she  lived.  I  could  see 
the  smoke  from  the  chimney  before  it  grew  dark.  I  know 
the  way;  the  road  turns  off  at  the  great  pine  tree.  I  don't 
go  on  till  the  pantomime,  so  it  wouldn't  matter  if  I  should 
be  a  little  late.  And  Old  Sally  couldn't  help  letting  her 
go  if  I  went  after  her." 

This  reasoning  seemed  to  Sharly  so  conclusive  that  she 
immediately  put  on  her  cloak  and  hood,  and  slipped  out 
unobserved. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  a  fine  sleet  began  to  blow  into 
her  face  before  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  Sharly 
did  not  think  of  being  afraid;  her  wandering  life  had 
made  her  brave.  She  turned  at  the  lone  pine,  and  fol- 
lowed a  faint  light  that  shone  from  the  window  of  Old 
Sally's  .shanty. 

The  road  was  little  more  than  a  path;  it  was  difficult  in 
the  darkness  to  follow  it.  Sharly  stumbled  against  hil- 
locks and  rocks,  but  at  length  she  reached  level  ground, 
and  ran  bravely  on,  until  suddenly  her  feet  struck  a  board 
made  slippery  by  the  sleet,  and  she  fell.  She  flung  her 
arms  out  as  she  felt  herself  going  down,  caught  the  board, 
and  clung  to  it  desperately.  Into  what  had  she  fallen  ? 
Her  first  thought  was  that  it  might  be  a  creek,  and  the 
board  a  bridge  across  it;  but  she  was  soon  convinced  that 
there  was  no  water.  It  seemed  to  be  a  gulf  over  which 
she  was  hanging,  deep— who  could  tell  how  deep?— and 
wide.  She  tried  desperately  to  raise  herself  upon  the 
board,  but  it  was  slippery  and  she  was  heavy.  She  felt 
that  she  could  not  hold  herself  there  long;  she  was  slowly 
slipping  off,  down  into  the  black  yawning  gulf. 

"Help!  help!  oh,  Itelp .'"  she  cried;  but  the  wind  blew 
so  hard  now  that  it  seemed  to  drown  her  voice.  Sharly 
screamed  again.  It  seemed  as  if  mocking  echoes  an- 
swered her,  but  no  human  voice.  And  it  was  Christmas- 
eve — good  times  everywhere,  brightness  and  jollity,  and 
she  there  alone  slipping  into  that  gulf  of  darkness,  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  rocks  or — 

"Hullo!  who  are  you,  and  where  are  you,  and  what's 
the  matter  ?"  It  was  Nance's  voice,  and  it  sent  a  thrill  of 
hope  to  poor  Sharly's  despairing  heart. 

"  I'm  clinging  to  this  board.      Oh, can  you  pull  me  up  ?" 

"  Oh-h-h  !"  shrieked  Nance,  "if  you  "ain't  been  and  fell 
into  Flighty  Sol's  old  mine!  And  I  can't  pull  you  up; 
you're  too  heavy !  But  you  jest  hold  on,  now !"  and  Nance 
tore  her  shawl  into  strips,  and  made  a  rope  of  it,  which  she 
fastened  around  Sharly,  under  her  arms,  and  then  tied  the 
ends  securely  around  the  board.  Then  Sharly  let  go,  and 
hung  there  safely,  with  a  blessed  sense  of  relief. 

Nance  stooped  and  patted  her  on  the  head  in  motherly 
fashion,  and  then  darted  off  like  a  flash.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  was  back,  with  two  men  and  a  horse  and  wag- 
on. The  strong  arms  of  the  miners  lifted  Sharly,  who 
was  half  fainting  now,  and  scarcely  knew  where  she  was, 
and  placed  her  in  the  wagon.  She  clung  wildly  to  Nance. 

"You'll  have  to  go  with  her,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"Oh,  you  must  go!"  cried  Sharly.  "I'm  afraid  to  go 
without  you.  And  we're  going  to  have  a  Christmas  tree. 
We  always  have  one,  wherever  we  are,  after  the  show. 
Tom  cut  such  a  beauty  this  afternoon  !  And  we  have 
time  to  make  lots  of  presents  when  we're  travelling  in  the 
wagons." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Nance.     "Who'd  take  care  of  the  baby  ?" 

"My  wife  will.  I'll  send  her  over,"  said  the  other 
miner. 

Nance  was  very  glad  to  go,  as  soon  as  she  was  assured 
that  the  baby  would  be  taken  care  of. 
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"I  don't  see  how  I'm  going  to  be  the  Angel,  I'm  so 
trembly."1  continued  Sharly.  "Oh,  don't  you  suppose 
you  could  do  it  for  me  ?  Your  hair  is  just  right  without 

auv  wig." 

III. 

"When  they  got  back  to  the  hall  Sharly  was  kissed  and 
cried  over,  and  then,  when  the  story  was  told,  the  same 
thing  happened  to  Nance,  who  had  never  been  kissed  be- 
fore in  her  life  that  she  could  remember,  and  who  had  to 
work  very  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

Sharly's  father  was  the  first  one  to  propose  returning  to 
business,  and  Sharly  suggested  to  him  that  Nance  should 
take  her  place  as  the  Angel. 

Signor  Tito  Bendelari  stood  off  several  paces  from 
Nance  and  surveyed  her  critically. 

"She's  got  the  makin's  of  a  tip-top  angel,  and  no  mis- 
take! The  clothes  will  need  a  little  nippin'  and  tuckin', 
but  your  mother  will  see  to  that,  and  you  can  jest  give 
her  a  few  p'ints." 

Sharly  explained  to  Nance  that  it  was  quite  easy.  The 
chief  personages  of  the  pantomime  were  the  Fiend  and  an 
Orphan  Boy,  and  whenever  the  Fiend  tempted  the  Boy  to 
evil,  the  Angel  came  sailing  down  on  a  bank  of  white  and 
rosy  clouds — really  a  wooden  platform  moved  up  and 
down  by  springs — and  spread  her  wings  over  the  Boy. 

Nance  felt  a  little  timid,  but  still  it  was  delightful  to 
think  of  being,  even  for  one  short  Christmas-eve,  not 
poor  Nance,  neglected,  abused,  and  overworked,  often  hun- 
gry and  cold,  but  an  angel  in  a  white  dress  that  glittered 
like  frost,  with  wings  upon  her  shoulders. 

When  the  nipping  and  tucking  were  accomplished,  and 
Nance  was  dressed,  even  to  the  white  slippers  with  glit- 
tering things  upon  them,  and  Sharly  drew  her  up  to  the 
looking-glass,  she  started  back.  "Is  that  me?  Is  it 
really,  for  sure?"  she  exclaimed. 

She  was  a  little  bewildered  when  she  alighted  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  Fiend  had  to  prompt  her,  which  was  a  lit- 
tle awkward,  but  she  was  very  quick-witted,  and  after  that 
everything  went  well. 

It  was  hard,  when  it  was  all  over,  to  find  out  that  she 
really  was  only  Nance,  to  takeoff  the  sparkling  dress,  and 
put  on  her  old  clothes  again. 

But  that  feeling  was  lost  in  delight  when  Sharly,  quite 
herself  again,  though  a  little  pale,  and  with  one  hand  in 
a  bandage,  drew  her  into  an  inner  room,  and  she  saw  a 
beautiful,  glittering  Christmas  tree.  And  there  was  Santa 
Claus,  round  and  jolly,  with  red  cheeks  and  frosty  beard, 
and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye! 

"Tom  is  ever  so  much  better  for  Santa  Claus  than  he 
is  for  a  Fiend,  because  he  can  laugh  as  much  as  he  wants 
to,"  said  Sharly. 

When  Santa  Claus  took  the  presents  off  the  tree,  lo 
and  behold,  there  were  more  for  Nance  than  for  anybody 
else.  There  was  a  hood  with  red  ribbons,  as  pretty  as 
Sharly's,  and  a  bright  plaid  shawl,  nicer  and  warmer  than 
the  one  she  had  torn  up,  and,  best  of  all,  a  fan  with  flow- 
ers and  a  lady  on  it.  How  did  they  know  that  if  she 
never  did  have  enough  to  eat  or  to  wear,  a  fan  was  just 
what  she  wanted  ? 

All  the  show  people  seemed  to  try  to  be  kind  to  her. 
And  what  delightful  people  they  were ! — although  the  looks 
of  some  of  them  were  a  little  disappointing.  The  Fat  Boy 
seemed  to  collapse,  like  a  balloon,  in  private  life,  and  tin- 
African  Snake  Swallower  was  just  a  common  man,  and 
the.  snakes — this  was  quite  gratifying  to  know — were  not 
snakes  at  all.  But  the  Texan  Giant  was  real  from  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown  of  his  head;  he  bumped  that 
crown  against  the  ceiling  every  time  he  arose  from  his 
chair.  And  the  Mexican  Fairy  was  such  a  mite  that  one 
could  hardly  have  believed  she  was  real  flesh  and  blood  if 
she  had  not  been  so  cross.  She  scolded  everybody  in  a 
shrill,  high-keyed  voice,  and  when  Santa  Claus  gave  her 
off  the  tree  a  tiny  box,  and  she  opened  it  and  found  only 


one  sugar-plum  in  it,  she  began  to  scream  in  a  big  voice 
which  one  would  not  suppose  her  little  body  would  hold. 
Nance  was  almost  too  happy,  when  a  sudden  thought 
came  to  her. 

"Oh,  the  baby!  the  baby!  I've  left  him  too  long!  I 
must  start  for  home  this  minute!"  she  cried. 

They  all  urged  her  to  stay ;  but  the  baby  was  crying, 
she  felt  sure;  he  never  would  be  quiet  with  anybody  but 
her.  and  the  woman  who  was  taking  care  of  him  would 
be  quite  worn  out. 

"But  there's  a  little  matter  o'  business  that  I  was  cal- 
kilatin'  to  talk  to  you  about  afore  you  went,"  said  Shar- 
ly's father.  "I've  been  on  the  lookout  for  an  Angel  for 
a  consid'able  spell,  sence  my  Sharly  begun  to  grow  too  big 
and  heavy  to  make  a  real  iuterestin'  one,  and  I  hain't 
come  acrost  nobody  that  seemed  so  fitted  by  nater  for  the 
part  as  you.  With  your  pink  an'  white  complexion,  and 
dark  eyes  and  yaller  hair,  you  look  as  if  you  grovved  a-pup- 
pose  for  an  Angel.  I'll  give  you  a  reg'lar  engagement 
and  a  good  salary,  and  bime-by,  when  we  give  up  this 
rovin'  kind  of  a  life  that  has  its  bad  p'ints  as  well  as  its 
good  ones,  and  have  a  home  of  our  own,  why,  then  you'll 
be  jest  one  of  the  fam'ly,  for  we  ain't  them  to  forgit  what 
you  done  for  our  little  gal." 

To  be  an  Angel  every  night!  to  belong  to  somebody !  to 
have  only  kind  faces  about  her,  and  pleasant  words  spok- 
en to  her!  to  have  it  Christmas  all  the  time!  Nance's 
face  grew  radiant. 

"You  don't  mean  it,  now!  It's  just  too  good  to  be 
true!"  she  gasped;  and  then  her  face  fell  suddenly. 

"Oh,  I  can't  do  it  nohow.  There's  the  baby!  I  can't 
leave  the  baby.  I  can't.  I  can't!"  she  almost  sobbed. 

"  The  baby  ain't  nothin'  to  you,  as  I  understand  it,"  said 
the  showman.  "If  his  mother's  gone  off  and  left  him, 
why,  then,  it  belongs  to  the  town  to  take  care  of  it.  What 
can  a  little  gal  like  you  do  to  support  yourself  and  a 
baby  ?" 

"  Thar's  a  great  many  will  give  me  washiii'.  for  all  o'  the 
Chinyman,  and  the  baby  is  crooked  and  ugly,  and  folks 
won't  do  anything  for  him.  I  jest  couldn't  leave  him." 

Sharly  whispered  something  in  her  father's  ear. 

"Oh,  la,  no!"  lie  answered,  with  decision;  "I  ain't  for- 
gettiii'  what  we're  owin'  of  her.  But  a  baby,  even  if  he's 
a  likely-appearin'  one,  ain't  no  good  in  a  show.  Infant 
wonders  is  a  drug.  We  can't  take  the  baby." 

IV. 

Nance  rushed  out,  not  trusting  herself  to  speak.  She 
ran  so  fast  that  even  the  Giant,  who  was  escorting  her 
home,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  her.  When  they 
reached  the  shanty  she  let  him  shake  her  small  hand, 
which  was  almost  lost  in  his  huge  one,  but  she  could  not 
say  good-night. 

The  woman  who  had  been  taking  care  of  the  baby  was 
at  the  door  with  her  shawl  on  as  soon  as  Nance  opened 
it.  "I  don't  begrudge  yer  your  good  time,"  she  said, 
"  but  if  I  ain't  glad  to  get  rid  of  that  young  one!"  And 
she  was  gone  before  Nance  could  utter  a  word  of  thanks. 

The  baby  ceased  to  cry  when  Nance  took  him  into  her 
arms.  She  walked  the  floor  with  him  until  he  fell  asleep; 
then  she  laid  him  on  the  bed,  and  lay  down  herself  beside 
him.  But  she  could  not  sleep.  Nance  had  a  stout  heart, 
but  she  was  afraid  of  the  future.  Times  were  apt  to  be 
hard  at  Lone  Pine  in  the  winter;  the  miners  often  had  to 
do  their  own  washing  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  it,  and 
food  was  very  high.  Could  she  keep  the  baby  and  her- 
self from  starving  ? 

At  last  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  awoke  with  a 
start,  to  find  that  the  sun  had  already  climbed  Polly's 
Roost— the  great  hill  that  overhung  the  shanty— and  was 
looking  in  at  the  window. 

The  baby  stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  flung  his  arms  across 
her  neck.  Nance  hugged  him  tightly  to  her  breast. 
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"  You're  smaller  an'  worse  off  nor  me,  an'  I'll  jest  stick 
to  you  anyhow,"  she  said,  and  rose  and  dressed  ht.-rself 
with  a  firm  courage.  Looking  out  of  the  window  at  a 
notch  between  the  mountains,  where  the  road  ran,  she 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  gleam  of  white  canvas  and 
gay  hunting — the  wagons  were  going! 

Nance's  courage  gave  way  at  the  sight;  she  hid  her  face 
in  the  bedclothes  and  sobbed. 

Just  then  there  came  impatient  knocks  at  the  door. 
Nance  wiped  her  eyes  on  her  apron,  and  opened  it.  There 
stood  the  Giant  and  Sharly's  father  and  Sharly,  and  in 
the  road  was  one  of  the  great  wagons. 

"You  and  the  baby  too!"  cried  Sharly,  joyfully. 

''  To  come  to  business,"  said  Sharly's  father.  "  I  couldn't 
sleep  last  night  for  thinkin',  and  says  I  at  last,  if  infant 
wonders  is  a  drug,  the  friendless  and  the  orphan  brings  a 
blessin',  to  say  nothiii'  of  you  beiii'  the  tip-toppim-st  Angel 
I  ever  did  see!  So  now  if  you'll  jest  step  round  lively 
and  pack  up  yourself  and  the  baby,  we'll  start  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  packing  was  soon  done,  Nance  did  it  so  joyfully. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Giant  devoted  himself  to  the 
baby,  and  the  baby  sat  upon  the  Giant's  huge  hand  and 
laughed  and  crowed  like  a  cherub.  And  the  Giant,  who 
was  thought  to  be  a  remarkable  judge  of  character,  fore- 
told that  he  would  be  a  great  honor  and  comfort  to  his 
friends. 

Nance  and  the  baby  were  soon  tucked  cozily  into  tin' 
back  of  the  great  wagon.  The  sleet  had  changed  to  snow 
in  the  night,  and  it  was  a  white,  sparkling  Christmas 
world  into  which  they  went  out. 

"Parson  Tim  he  'lowed  that  Christmas  would  get  round 
to  everybody  some  time."  said  Nance,  "  an'  I  guess  lie  was 
right,  for  it's  a  real  one  that's  come  to  me." 


VIVIAN'S  CHRISTMAS 
JOURNEY, 

AXD  WHAT  UK  SAW  111  KINO  IT. 

BY  EDWARD  I.  STEVENSON. 

VI. 

"I\THAT  a  contrast  was 
*  T  the  scene  to  which  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  next 
turned  Vivian's  eyes  ! — a 
cheerful,  sunshiny  English 
house,  with  odd  gables  and 
dormer-windows  and  a  sun- 
dial before  the  door,  and 
snow  all  over  its  lawn. 

"We  will  go  within," 
said  the  Spirit,  smiling  ; 
"and  this  time,  for  the  sake 
of  change,  I  will  let  you  see 
some  people  who  are  not 
sad  a  bit,  but  only  too  hap- 
py over  a  certain  Christmas 
gift  that  has  come  to  them 
to  recollect  that  it  is  Christ- 
mas-day." 

"  I  don't  understand  you," 
Vivian  responded.  Never- 
theless, he  had  no  time  to 
receive  explanation  then. 
In  a  quiet,  old-fashioned 
bedroom  where  the  two  next 
paused  a  bright  fire  blazed, 
and  half  a  dozen  people 
were  gathered  about  a  fat 
nurse  who  held  a  baby,  a 
very  little  baby,  which  she 
had  just  brought  in  from 
the  adjoining  room  to  show 
to  the  circle. 

"Well,  'tis  a  dear  little  midget  indeed!"  remarked  a 
lady,  leaning  on  her  husband's  shoulder  to  admire  it.  "I 
trust  it  may  live  to  be  a  man  of  sense." 

"How,  think  you,  Vivian,  that  child  will  be  called  in 
history  after  he  is  grown  to  be  '  a  man  of  sense'  ?"    in- 
quired the  Spirit,  as  the  pretty  home-like  scene  disappear- 
ed, or  they  parted  from  it,  Vivian  could  not  tell  which. 
"I  don't  know,"  replied  Vivian.      "  Tell  me." 
"  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  answered  the  Spirit,  "  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  time.      He  was  born  on  Christmas- 
day.  1642,  at  Woolsthorp,  England.      He  was   a  present 
that  all  the  world  is  thankful  for;  he  taught  it  some  of 
the  greatest  lessons  it  knows  by  heart  nowadays." 

VII 

Vivian's  guide  hurried  Vivian  now  through  several 
scenes  so  rapidly  that  he  could  scarcely  take  them  all  in 
one  after  another.  "Another  baby!"  he  said,  in  some 
disgust,  as  they  slipped  into  a  great  apartment,  so  splen- 
didly furnished  and  lofty,  and  so  full  of  magnificently 
dressed  princes  and  cardinals  and  ladies,  that  Vivian  was 
astonished  to  find  them  all  staring  at  a  cradle,  some  kneel- 
ing before  its  little  occupant. 

"  You  see  here  the  first  New- Year's  Day  reception  that 
the  gallant  young  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  'Prince 
Charlie,'  as  his  soldiers  called  him,  held  in  Rome  in  the 
year  1720.  He  is  only  a  few  days  old,  but  the  court  makes 
stir  enough  about  his  coming  into  the  world.  By-and-by 
he  will  make  a  stir  in  it  himself." 

VIII. 

Presto!  The  Roman  palace  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 
Before  them  was  a  broad  river  flowing  between  snowy 
and  muddy  banks.  Huge  cakes  of  ice  floated  by  thou- 
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sands  in  tin1  water,  and  dashed  and  ground  now  and  then 
against  each  other.  But  Vivian's  eyes  were  quickly  at- 
tracted to  a  far  more  important  feature  of  the  winter 
landscape.  All  along  one  bank  of  that  cold  stream  were 
drawn  up  an  army  in  full  uniform,  with  their  camion 
and  baggage- wagons  in  the  rear.  They  seemed  in  deep 
perplexity,  and  the  leaders  were  galloping  up  and  down 
to  encourage  them. 

"  They  are  going  into  a  fight,"  said  the  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas, "  but  it  is  a  fight  with  ice  and  that  current.  !><>  you 
see  that  other  shore  ?  This  army  must  cross  to  it  at  once 
if  boats  can  float.  They  have  no  choice.  It  is  Christmas- 
eve,  1776." 

At  the  same  moment  Vivian  saw  a  score  of  boats  filled 
with  men  and  horses  push  out  and  thread  their  way  amid 
the  ice-floes.  First  in  the  line  was  rowed  a  transport,  in 
which  stood  several  generals.  One  of  them,  a  tall,  noble- 
looking  man,  was  pointing  out  the  course  with  his  sword. 
All  at  once  Vivian  remembered  that  their  uniform  was 
blue  and  buff,  and  that  the  flags  he  saw  were  much  like 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  to-day,  and  that  the  face  of  the  of- 
ficer with  the  sword  was  one  he  had  seen  in  many  a  pic- 
ture before. 

"Oh,  gentle  and  wise  Spirit,"  he  cried,  "is  this  Amer- 
ica, and  are  we  looking  at  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware in  our  Revolution  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  his  guide,  solemnly.  ''They  are  terribly 
serious  days  for  the  country  and  its  defenders,  Vivian ; 


"  This  is  Jamaica  island  in  the  year  1831,"  explained  the 
Spirit,  "and  the  slaves  have  risen  in  revolt  against  their 
masters  and  mistresses  to  destroy  their  plantations,  andkill 
them.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  is  rejoicing  over  the 
holiday-time,  here  every  white  man's  life  is  in  danger.  It 
was  a  woful  hour  for  the  planters.  Vivian,  and  for  years 
after  they  talked  of  '  the  terrible  Christmas-tide  of  1831.' 


"Back  to  England,  you  see!"  whispered  the  Spirit. 
They  stole  into  a  plainly  furnished  room  when-  a  man  lay 
dying,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends.  "His  name  is 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,"  said  the  Spirit,  softly,  as 
Vivian  looked  at  the  face  on  the  pillow,  which  smiled 
calmly.  "You  will  read  more  about  him  and  the  won- 
derful books  he  wrote  when  you  are  older.  He  died  on 
Christmas-day,  1863.  Better  than  all  his  wit,"  said  the 
Spirit,  "he  had  a  kind  heart,  and  men  loved  him  dearly 
and  mourned  when  he  left  the  world.  On  his  head-stone 
might  well  have  been  placed  the  words  which  he  used  in 
describing  one  of  his  heroes:  'Everybody  who  knew  him 
loved  him — everybody,  that  is,  who  loved  modesty  and 
generosity  and  honor.' " 

XI. 

Vivian  felt  a  chill  of  cold  air  steal  over  him.  Clouds 
full  of  snow  seemed  to  be  whirling  about  them.  He  and 
the  Spirit  were  surrounded  by  vast  bergs  and  white  drifts, 
and  desolate  scenery  of  an  arctic  laud.  A  party  of  weary 


THE   ICE   JOUKNEY    AFTER   LEAVING   THE   "  JEANNETTE." 


and  General  Washington  and  his  brave  officers  feel  more 
like  praying  to  God  to  fight  for  them  than  making  merry 
over  Christmas-day.  But  to-morrow  morning  they  will 
fight  the  battle  of  Trenton,  Vivian,  and  conquer  their 
foes,  and  the  first  great  step  in  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  will  be  taken." 

IX. 

Like  magic,  snow  and  ice  were  seen  no  more.  Palm 
groves  and  deep  green  forests  surrounded  the  two.  They 
were  looking  down  over  a  fair  country,  full  of  fields  and 
woods.  But  cries  of  terror  came  up  to  their  ears.  Vivian 
could  see  men  and  women  running  for  their  lives,  with 
negro  mobs  pursuing  them,  and  burning  and  shooting  and 
laying  waste  the  landscape. 


and  desperate  men  were  making  their  way  along,  drag- 
ging after  them  a  number  of  boats  wherein  were  packed 
all  the  goods  left  them  since  their  ship  was  crushed  by 
the  remorseless  ice. 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  Vivian. 

"They  are  the  survivors  of  the  Jeannette,  the  explor- 
ing ship  sent  out  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  to  find  the  North  Pole." 

"And  is  it  Christmas  with  them 

"No.  On  Christmas  they  had  their  ship.  This  terri- 
ble experience  came  very  soon  afterward.  They  were  sit- 
ting in  the  cabin.  One  of  the  party  said: 

"'Well,  g'ood  friends,  it  is  Christmas-day  at  home. 
It's  a  comfort  to  think  that  our  wives  and  children  are 
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not  shut  up  here  in  this  prison  with  us,  and  that  they  can 
be  merry  if  we  can  not.' 

"  'Yes,  it  is  indeed,  Melville,'  said  one  of  the  group. 
'God  bless  Christmas-day  and  them,  wherever  they  are!' 
And  all  the  rest  repeated  softly  after  him,  '  Ay,  God  bless 
them,  wherever  they  are !' ' 

"Oh,  good  Spirit  of  Christmas  !"  the  boy  cried,  with 
tears  starting'  into  his  eyes,  and  forgetting  that  he  and  his 
companion  had  only  stepped  hark  into  the  sorrowful  past, 
"can  we  not  tell  them  that  they  will— that  some  of  them 
•will  be  saved  yet  from  the  ice  and  snow?  Will  you  not 
speak  to  them  ?  May  not  I  f" 

Vivian's  voice  sounded  loud  and  clear  in  his  own  ears. 
He  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  Spirit. 

"Oh — ugh — what's  the  matter  '." 

Vivian  discovered  himself  back  in  the  dining-room  at 
home,  half  fallen  from  the  lounge,  with  the  pillow  on  the 
floor,  and  a  neck  as  stiff  as  possible,  while  loud  and  clear 
from  the  other  room  came  the  words  of  the  carol : 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  tliou  Merry  Christmas-day  !" 

There  was  a  great  shout  as  he  entered  the  parlor.  '•  Oh, 
do  look  at  Viv !  He's  been  sound  asleep.  Such  eyes !" 

"I  haven't,"  he  retorted  indignantly.  "I've  had  the 
most  wonderful  thing  happen  ever  you  heard  of!  I've 
been  with  the  Spirit  of  Christmas,  and,  oh,  he's  a  boy  like 
me — and  it — they— 

There  was  too  much  laughing  from  all  sides  for  Vivian 
to  explain  himself  further  just  then.  When  he  did,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  nobody  would  believe  him. 

"  Such  a  jolly  old  nightmare!"  declared  Val. 

But  Vivian  has  always  insisted  that  he  did  not  go  to 
the  land  of  Nod.  and  that  he  did  go  with  the  Spirit. 

"For  how  could  I  dream  about  things  happening  in 
Christmas-time  that  I  never  should  have  thought  about 
in  the  world?"  he  always  asks,  triumphantly:  "and  at 
any  rate  I  learned  that  there  have  been  lots  of  people  who 
weren't  a  bit  'merry'  when  Christmas  was  coming  round, 
and  that  'a  Merry  Christmas'  is  something  quite  worth 
wishing  to  folks,  after  all." 


MALACHI  BIGSBY'S  REFORM. 

BY  HARRIET  WATERMAN. 

MALACHI  BIGSBY  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  the 
more  he  thought  about  the  matter,  the  more  surely 
was  he  convinced  of  the  fact.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
prove  it.  He  was  a  little  colored  boy  who  went  to  srhool 
in  Florida.  There  was  a  rule  in  that  school  that  every 
time  one  of  them  was  naughty  a  mark  should  be  put  on 
his  card  ;  when  five  marks  were  there,  a  round  black 
zero  was  added,  and  when  three  of  these  zeros,  which 
meant  fifteen  sins,  were  on  the  card,  the  boy  or  girl  was 
sent  home,  and  not  allowed  to  return  to  school  for  a  whole 
week. 

Thinking  about  it  this  morning,  it  seemed  to  Malachi 
that  the  cause  of  his  getting  so  many  marks  was  that  he 
did  not  begin  to  "look  out"  soon  enough.  So  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  the  new 
year. 

Just  as  he  made  this  resolution  Malachi  looked  up  at 
the  big  live-oak  which  grew  by  the  road-side,  and  re- 
membered that  he  had  heard  the  song  of  an  oriole  from 
that  tree  before. 

" 'Spects  yer  got  yer  nest  thar,"  he  shouted,  and  with- 
out delay  Malachi  clambered  up  the  trunk.  He  looked 
carefully  among  the  branches,  and  at  last  he  found  the 
nest.  He  looked  at  it  with  great  satisfaction,  but  did  not 
take  it  away,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  safer  there  than  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  which  was  his  only  pocket. 

He  came  down  from  the  tree,  and  very  soon  caught  up 
with  the  dozen  or  two  Slabtowii  boys,  who  were  slowly 
walking  toward  school. 

Malachi  winked  in  a  wise  way  to  Ananias  Loomis,  who 
soon  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  the  two  fell  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  the  rest. 

"  What  cher  got  ?"  said  Ananias. 

"Oh,  nuthin'  —  nuthin'  exactly,"  answered  Malachi, 
mysteriously.  "I  reckon  thar's  a  right  smart  oriole's 
nest  up  some  o'  these  trees,  an'  I  thought  yer'd  like  ter 
know." 

' '  Whar  ?  \vhar  ?"  cried  Ananias,  eagerly ;  ' '  I'll  swap  yer 
my  bottle  of  water  with  a  hole  in  the  cork,  that  has  ter  be 
filled  twicet  every  day." 

"Huh!"  said  Malachi,  scornfully.  "  Mammy 'd  give 
me  ez  many  bottles  ez  I'd  carry  fur  nuthin'.  I  was  er 
thinkin'  about  yer  knife  that  teacher  give  back  ter  yer 
last  week.  But  I  recollect  the  aige  ain't  oversharp.  Miss 
Bright  she  don't  like  us  ter  steal  birds'  nests;  says  it's  mean. 
I  reckon  so  myse'f.  Ad  Adams  is  gettin'  a  c'lection  of 
nests.  'Spects  I'll  speak  ter  him  at  recess;  but  I'll  think 
about  the  knife  and  bottle  tergether;"  and  he  would  say  no 
more. 

But  a  strange  thing  happened  in  the  Lincoln  school 
that  day.  Instead  of  going  out-of-doors  at  recess,  they  all 
marched  into  the  big  assembly-room,  where,  on  the  plat- 
form, stood  an  enormous  chimney  and  fire-place. 

Miss  Bright  was  there,  and  a  lot  of  other  white  folks,  all 
smiling  in  a  very  queer  manner.  The  children  sang  two 
or  three  songs  about  "  The  whale  did  swallow  Jonah  whole" 
and  "Gabriel  blowing  his  trump,  trump,  trumpet'';  then 
Miss  Bright  took  out  a  little  book  and  began  to  read, 

"  "Twas  the  night  before  Christmas.'" 

She  stopped  after  a  line  or  two,  and  said:  "You  must 
watch,  children,  for  I  think  that  Santa  Glaus  will  come 
pretty  soon." 

They  all  knew  about  Santa  Glaus,  and  had  hung  up 
their  stockings  Christmas-eve.  Nearly  every  one  had 
found  "nigger-toes"  and  "Jackson  balls"  in  those  same 
stockings  Christmas  morning. 

But  she  was  a  long  time  reading  the  story,  and  they 
listened  so  hard  in  order  not  to  lose  a  wTord,  and  looked  so 
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intensely  a*t  the  chimney  for  fear  Santa  Claus  should  whisk 
by  before  they  saw  him,  that  their  three  hundred  little 
hearts  nearly  stopped  beating.  Then, 

"  '  Down  the  chimney  St.  Xichohis  came  with  a  bound,'  " 

read  Miss  Bright;  and  down  he  came,  fur-coated,  white- 
haired,  red-nosed,  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  pack  on  his 
back. 

For  one  awful  second  the  children  were  too  frightened 
to  stir;  then,  like  a  great  wave,  the  whole  mass  surged 
back  toward  the  door,  crying  and  trembling,  the  big  ones 
falling  over  the  little  ones  in  a  genuine  panic. 

Ahead  of  them  all  Malachi  Bigsby  had  sprung  out 
of  the  door,  and  above  all  their  voices  rose  his  terri- 
fied scream:  "It's  me  he's  come  fer!  I  knowed  I  was 
wicked!" 

The  familiar  bell  soon  calmed  the  children  so  that  they 
would  look  at  Santa  Claus  from  a  respectful  distance, 
and  when  he  pulled  off  his  beard,  and  they  recognized 
a  well-known  face,  they  were  glad  to  take  the  candy 
from  his  pack  and  the  presents  from  his  hands — clothes, 
books,  and  dolls— which  the  kind  children  in  the  North 
had  sent. 

All  but  poor  Malachi.  No  amount  of  persuading  could 
coax  him  inside  the  door.  Miss  Bright  brought  his  pre- 
sents to  him — a  bag  of  candy,  some  trousers,  almost  whole 
and  with  two  pockets,  and  best  of  all,  a  red  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
which  she  had  added  especially  to  soothe  him.  He  would 
only  say,  "  I  knows  I's  dreadful  wicked,  teacher,  an'  I 
ain't  ter  goin'  near  him." 

When  they  walked  home  after  school  Ananias  said, 
"Yer  needn't  say  nuthin'  ter  Ad  about  that  nest;  I'll 
give  yer  the  knife  an'  bottle." 

"No,  yer  don't,"  responded  Malachi,  with  dignity. 
"  I  ain't  ter  goin'  ter  tell  yer  whar  that  nest  are.  I 
'spects  I  sha'n't  never  steal  nests  no  more." 

'  'Fraid  cat!"  sneered  Ananias,  tauntingly.  "  I  warn't 
scared  at  all,  quick  ez  I  see  the  p'int,  and  that  he  warn't  no 
real  Santa  Claus,  but  jest  Pete  Blackmail  rigged  up." 

"  Huh !"  made  answer  Malachi,  "  yer  warn't  fur  behind 
me  racing  fer  the  door.      I  warn't  too  scared  ter  see  that,  j 
And  I  ain't  ter  goin'  ter  tell  yer  whar  that  nest  are,  and 
I'm  goin'  ter  begin  lookiii'  out  soon's  I  get  five  marks  on 
my  card  after  this." 

Ananias,  who  never  "looked  out"  until  he  had  thir- 
teen marks,  was  too  astonished  to  do  more  than  stare 
at  Malachi.  who  had  turned  his  corner  and  was  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  road. 


IN  THE  FIRST  FLIGHT. 

BY  SHERWOOD  RYSE. 

"  A  SOUTHERLY  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  proclaim  it 
±\.  a  hunting  morning."  So  says  the  old  English  hunt- 
ing song,  and  011  such  a  morning  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter months  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  merrie  England 
to  see  horsemen  gathered  together  in  scores,  sometimes  in 
hundreds,  to  follow  the  eager  pack  of  hounds  in  pursuit  of 
the  wily  fox. 

But  cunning  though  Reynard  be,  our  Young  People's 
Hunt  Club,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  met  to  follow  more 
trir'cy  and  daring  game,  for  Jack  Featherweight,  mounted 
on  his  gray  cob  Pete,  is  a  plucky  rider,  knows  the  coun- 
try through  and  through,  and  will  scatter  the  shreds  of  pa- 
per which  represent  the  "scent"  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  the  sharpest  of  his  followers. 

The  sport  of  hare  and  hounds  on  horseback  differs 
somewhat  from  ordinary  fox-hunting,  for  whereas  in  the 
latter  the  hounds  chase  the  fox  and  the  riders  follow  the 
hounds,  in  the  former  the  riders  represent  the  hounds. 
They  it  is  who  follow  the  scent,  mark  where  it  lies  thick 
upon  the  ground,  and  ride  more  slowly  where  it  is  spread 


at  long  intervals.  Perhaps  in  spite  of  sharp  eyes  the 
scent  will  be  overridden,  and  the  leading  horseman  will 
do  well  to  notice  where  Pete's  hoof -prints  come  to  an 
end,  as  if  the  animal  had  stopped  there,  and  disappeared 
into  the  ground.  There  Master  Jack  has  doubled  upon 
his  tracks.  Having  brought  Pete  to  a  stand-still,  he 
turns  him  round  and  rides  back  a  few  rods;  then  strikes 
off  again  in  another  direction,  thereby  gaining  two  or 
three  minutes  of  time. 

The  rule  is,  as  regards  the  "hare,"  that  he  be  allowed  to 
start  five  minutes  ahead  of  the  hounds,  and  as  soon  as  he 
gets  out  of  sight  he  begins  to  scatter  the  scent.  Then, 
when  time  is  up,  the  Master  of  the  Hunt  sounds  his  horn 
and  leads  the  way  in  the  direction  that  the  hare  was  seen 
to  take. 

Let  us  look  at  the  hare  and  his  hunters,  as  our  artist  has 
shown  them,  in  "full  cry"  over  the  meadows.  Jack  Fea- 
therweight has  already  been  mentioned.  He  and  his  pony 
are  old  friends,  and  the  one  knows  that  he  can  depend 
upon  the  other  in  everything.  Jack  rides  at  a  rail  or  a 
ditch  in  full  confidence  that  Pete  will  carry  him  over  it 
somehow,  or  if  not,  that  he  will  inform  his  rider  that  too 
much  is  being  demanded  of  him  by  steadily  refusing  to 
face  the  leap.  Jack,  indeed,  when  he  is  in  the  hunting 
field,  entertains  exaggerated  ideas  of  Pete's  jumping  pow- 
ers, and  is  willing  to  put  him  at  a  five-foot  fence  when  lie 
knows  that  Pete's  limit  is  only  an  inch  or  two  over  three 
feet.  Fortunately  for  Jack's  safety,  Pete  is  not  so  ambi- 
tious as  his  master. 

Here,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture,  is  that  gal- 
lant huntsman  and  accomplished  rider  Arthur  Martin- 
gale. He  is  only  ten  years  old,  but  he  rides  with  an  ease, 
grace,  and  nerve  that  many  an  older  man  might  envy. 
See  how  he  sits  his  pony,  with  body  leaning  slightly  for- 
ward as  the  pony  rises  to  the  leap,  hands  lying  low  near 
the  withers  and  just  feeling  the  animal's  mouth,  ready 
to  hold  him  up  when  he  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  will  come  over 
safely,  and  not  meet  with  such  an  accident  as  has  hap- 
pened to  Tommy  and  his  "mount,"  who  are  both  in  the 
act  of  turning  somersaults.  Tommy's  pony  has  struck 
the  strong  hurdle  with  his  knees,  and  the  result  is  that 
Tommy  has  had  a  "cropper."  However,  the  ground  is 
soft  and  Tommy  is  light,  so  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  both  scramble  to  their  feet  unhurt;  and  as  the  pony 
will  probably  be  even  more  frightened  than  Tommy,  he 
will  stand  still  and  allow  himself  to  be  caught. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  the  pony  in  his  struggles 
should  roll  over  the  hapless  boy,  or  should  strike  him  with 
his  iron-shod  hoofs,  then  perchance  there  would  be  great 
sorrow  in  a  certain  country  house  where  Tommy  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  ruling  like  a  young  king.  No  longer  do 
his  jolly  laugh,  his  merry  song,  his  shrill  whistle,  ring 
through  the  silent  house.  Instead,  his  mother  and  the 
maids  are  going  about  011  tiptoes,  and  the  doctor's  buggy 
drives  up  three  times  a  day  to  that  house,  while  the  pony 
in  his  stable  wonders  why  he  never  sees  his  young  mas- 
ter now,  and  begins  to  Hud  out  that  people  do  not  pet  him 
so  much  as  they  used  to.  But  as  the  springcomes  round  he 
hears  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice.  It  is  his  young  mas- 
ter, thinner  and  paler  than  of  old,  but  still  the  same,  even 
though  that  nasty  "cropper"  in  the  field  had  laid  him  011 
a  bed  of  sickness  for  months. 

The  young  huntsmen  that  we  have  noticed  are  in  the 
"  first  flight,"  as  the  phrase  of  the  hunting  field  has  it; 
but  gallantry  as  well  as  her  capital  riding  should  in- 
duce us  to  give  a  place  among  that  favored  few  to  Mabel 
also,  who  is  only  a  few  yards  behind  the  first.  In  a  IV  \v 
minutes  she  may  be  up  with  the  best  of  them,  for  in  a 
long  run  it  is  not  always  those  who  get  the  best  start  that 
are  "in  at  the  death."  Behind  her  the  hunting  part} 
streams  out  in  an  ever-lengthening  line,  for,  as  the  hunt 
progresses,  the  bad  riders,  the  too  eager  jumpers,  the  ponies 
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that  are  "touched  in  the  wind."  and  the  ponies  that  are 
given  as  much  oats  as  they  can  eat  and  too  little  exercise, 
gradually  fall  back,  while  the  well-conditioned  animals 
and  their  judicious  riders  maintain  their  places,  and  may- 
be after  an  hour's  hard  riding  they  will  run  down  Master 


HOW  HARTY'S  HOPE  "CAME  TRUE.' 

SI  Christmas  Ston>. 
BY   KATE    UPSON    CLARK. 


"  rpHERE  ain't  no  other  way  's   I  see,"  said  Grandma 
JL    Hartwell. 

"I   don't  like   sick   children,  an'  I  don't  want  him," 
growled  Grandpa  Hartwell. 

"  He  was  named  Hartwell  on  purpose  for  you." 
"  Don't  care  if  he  was.  He'll  make  no  end  o'  trouble." 
"But,"  said  Grandma  Hartwell,  as  she  saw  "how  set 
in  his  way"  her  husband  appeared  to  be,  "there  ain't  no 
other  way,  Jacob.  I  know  Mary's  my  daughter  by  my 
first  husband,  an'  she  don't  belong  to  you — but  you've  al- 
ways liked  Mary — an'  Harty's  got  this  paralyzed  side,  so 
't  he's  only  a  baby,  's  you  might  say.  for  all  "t  he's  six 
years  old.  But  he's  bright,  an'  you'd  love  him,  I  know. 
Just  think !  His  father  was  buried  last  week,  an'  he  an' 
Frank  are  all  alone  in  the  world,  and,  dear  kuo\vs.  1  larty 
oughter  be  here.  Frank  he's  thirteen,  an'  got  a  good  place 
on  the  horse-cars,  an'  I  won't  say  nothiu'  about  Frank, 
but  I'd  oughter  see  to  Harty.  Now.  Jacob,  how  can 
you !"  and  Grandma  Hartwell  looked  as  though  she  was 
going  to  cry. 

Grandpa  Hartwell  kept  up  an  impatient  rat-tat-tat  on 


Jack  and  his  fieet-footed  Pete.  He  who  is  first  "up"  at 
the  finish  may  claim  the  "brush,"  which  in  this  case  is 
only  the  honor  of  the  thing,  and  judging  from  the  way 
the  first  flight  is  going  it  looks  as  if  Miss  Mabel  would 
win  the  honor. 


the  floor  with  his  knotty  cane  for  a  while;  then  he  said, 
"  It  '11  cost  ten  dollars  an'  more  to  go  an'  git  him." 

Grandma's  keen  ear  caught  the  note  of  surrender,  and 
she  knew  that  Grandpa  was  almost  ready  to  give  up. 

"  Well,  there's  more'ii  twenty  dollars  in  the  clock,"  she 
said,  cheerfully.  The  big  old  clock  had  a  sort  of  a  shelf 
in  it,  on  which  Grandma  Hartwell  kept,  in  a  little  red  col- 
lar-box, all  the  hen  money  and  egg  money  and  milk  money 
that  came  to  the  farm.  "And,  massy  me!  if  I'm  goiii' 
down  to  New  York  to-morrow,  I  must  step  lively;"  and 
Grandma  began  to  tie  on  her  big  baking-apron  over  her 
white  one,  and  to  look  very  busy  and  excited. 

"Who  said  you  was  goin'  to  New  York  to-morrow?'' 
stormed  Grandpa.  But  the  anger  was  gone  from  his 
voice,  and  Grandma  stopped  for  only  just  a  word  in 
response  to  him  as  she  disappeared  through  the  kitchen 
door. 

"Why,  Jacob!"  she  said,  sharply,  "  I  told  ye  there  was 
twenty  dollars  an'  more  in  the  clock." 

That  seemed  to  settle  the  matter. 

II. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day  when  the  train  bearing- 
Grandma  reached  the  station  nearest  the  old  farm,  and 
close  up  to  her  nestled  a  tiny  figure,  which  she  lifted  ten- 
derly into  Grandpa's  arms  when  the  train  stopped. 
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"Quick!"  she  said.  "Hurry,  Jacob,  an'  put  him  un- 
der the  blanket  in  the  wagon.  He  ain't  used  to  chill 
nights  like  this.  My!  but  September  down  in  the  city  is  a 
miirhtv  different  thing  from  September  up  here.  There! 
there!"  and  soon  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Hart  well,  with 
little  Harty  between  them,  were  speeding  along  toward  the 
farm-house  under  the  hill,  where  the  little  boy,  who  had 
hardly  ever  known  the  green,  beautiful  country,  except 
in  his  sweetest  dreams,  was  to  find  a  happy  home. 

"Bless  his  heart!"  cried  Grandma,  as  they  drew  up  be- 
fore the  door.  "Here  we  are!  Ain't  it  nice,  darling? 
There,  Grandpa,  I've  got  him  tight  now.  You  can  drive 
right  along  to  the  barn;"  and  Grandma  brought  the  tiny 
bundle  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Solon,  the  hired  man, 
had  just  built  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fire-place.  The  bright, 
rag  carpet,  the  sleek  cat  and  dog  lying  on  the  rug  basking 
in  the  pleasant  heat,  the  gay  prints  on  the  clean  walls — 
all  these  made  a  most  home-like  and  satisfying  picture ; 
but  the  gaze  of  the  child  rested  on  them  for  only  a  mo- 
ment. The  great  hill  outside  the  window,  and  separated 
from  the  house  only  by  a  little  river,  with  a  strip  of  mea- 
dow on  each  side,  caught  his  eager  eye. 


"  What's  that,  Grandma  ?"  he  said,  feebly,  pointing  up 
to  where  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  resting,  though  the 
valley  below  lay  in  shadow. 

"That  ?  Why,  that's  Pulpit  Rock.  Folks  come  from 
all  around  to  see  that  great  rock,  and  always  want  to 
hear  the  story  about  old  Parson  Penny.  He  was  so 
cranky  an'  queer  he  couldn't  get  a  church  to  preach  to, 
an'  so  he  used  to  preach  on  top  o'  the  rock  yonder.  Mis' 
Penny  an'  the  three  boys  an'  seven  girls  used  to  be  the 
audience.  They  say  he  used  to  holler  himself  hoarse  up 
there,  an'  they  could  hear  him — your  Grandpa  an' his  folks 
when  he  was  little — down  here  to  the  house.  I  guess  they 
used  to  have  great  times.  That's  why  they  called  it  Pul- 
pit Rock.  T/s  pretty,"  continued  Grandma  Hartwell, 
watching  the  lame  boy's  face  as  he  looked  at  the  mighty 
precipice,  "an1  awful  high  an'  steep.  I  believe  they  call 
it  nigh  onto  seven  hundred  feet  straight  up  from  the  nied- 
der,  an'  the  top  part  'most  hangs  over — don'  know  it  does. 
hang  over  a  little." 

Little   Harty   curled    down   in    Grandpa's    big  chintz- 
covered  arm-chair  by  the  window,  and  resting  his  head 
upon  its  faded  cushions,  gazed  out  through  the  gathering 
twilight  upon  the  mountain  opposite,  with  its  rugged 
granite  front;  and  when  Grandma  came,  a  little  later, 
to  lift  him  into  the  high  chair  which  she  had  brought 
for  him  from  the  garret,  she  found  him  asleep  upon 
the  chintz  cushions,  his  pale  face  uplifted,  with  a  smile. 
upon  it,  toward  the  giant  dirt'  opposite. 

When  he  had  waked  up,  a  little  later,  and  had  eaten 
a  nice  supper  of  bread  and  milk,  Grandma  undressed 
him  in  front  of  the  warm  fire.  They  were  all  alone, 


•YOU    SHOULD    IIAYK    sEK.X    Fl'.ANK    AND    HARTY    WHEN*    THE    CAKPET-BAG    WAS    OPENED." 
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and  the  little  boy  was  telling1  her  stories  about  his  brother 
Frank,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

"Frank  is  always  good  to  me,  Grandma,"  he  said,  in 
his  feeble  but  intense  voice,  and  with  his  large  hazel  eyes 
shining-  in  the  fire-light.  "But.  oh!  he  has  to  get  up  so 
very  early  since  he  got  to  be  tow-boy  on  the  Noland  Ave- 
nue cars!  And  when  he  got  up  early  this  morning,  be- 
fore he  went  to  see  you,  he  bent  over  me  and  cried  and 
cried  because  I  was  going  away.  Oh,  Grandma!  I  want 
him  so!  I  want  him  so!" 

"Don't!"  cried  Grandma,  as  the  child  began  to  cry. 

"No,  no;  I  won't,"  said  the  little  fellow,  making  a 
brave  effort  to  control  himself,  "for  Frank  is  earning 
money,  and  he's  coming-  up  Christmas,  sure — isn't  he, 
Grandma  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  dear.  He  promised  us  that  he  would  if  he 
possibly  could." 

"And,  Grandma'' — lowering  his  voice,  and  showing  on 
his  little  face  the  same  awe-struck  look  which  she  had 
seen  there  when  he  first  beheld  the  mountain — "oh,  Grand- 
ma !" — and  he  turned  to  where  the  darkness  hid  the  mighty 
rock — "my  mountain  there  is  so  high  that  I  am  sure  it 
must  see  into  New  York.  Don't  you  believe  it  sees  Frank, 
Grandma  ?  Don't  you  believe  it  could  let  me  know  if 
anything  happened  to  Frank  '." 

The  earnestness  of  the  child  as  he  advanced  these  start- 
ling queries  quite  took  away  good  old  Grandma  Hartwell's 
breath. 

"What  a  notion!  Bless  his  heart!"  she  ejaculated,  as 
soon  as  she  could.  "Where  ever  did  Grandma's  Harty 
get  such  crazy  thoughts  ?  Why,  Harty,  there's  Hoosac 
Mountain  and  Greylock  and  lots  more  between  Pulpit 
Rock  and  New  York." 

A  look  of  disappointment  came  over  the  trustful  little 
face. 

"  But — but  don't  you  think — "  he  began,  with  quiv- 
ering lips. 

Grandma  saw  his  grief,  and  her  woman's  wit  taught  her 
that  she  must  not  shatter  his  dream  so  rudely. 

"Oh,  of  course,  Grandma  wouldn't  pretend  to  say  it 
couldn't,  darling,"  she  hastened  to  add.  "God  knows 
everything.  He  sees  Frank,  and  Grandma  is  sure  she 
doesn't  know  what  He  lets  big  old  rocks  see  like  ours 
over  here.  That's  beyond  Grandma!"  And  when  the 
child  had  whispered  his  prayers,  and  had  thought  it  all 
over,  he  was  comforted,  and  fell  asleep  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  as  before. 

III. 

Autumn  passed,  and  the  little  cripple's  face  grew  round 
and  fair  under  the  kind  care  of  Grandma  Hartwell. 
Harty  was  making  his  way  slowly  and  surely  into  Grand- 
pa Hartwell's  heart,  though  wild  horses  could  not  have 
drawn  a  confession  of  the  fact  from  that  old  gentleman. 
Letters  came  every  week  from  Frank  full  of  love  and  en- 
couragement. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  are  growing  fat,  Harty,"  he  wrote  in 
November.  "  Eat  my  share  of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey. 
I  guess  you  can  do  it  by  what  Grandma  says  about  that 
appytite."  Frank  had  not  learned  to  spell  very  well, 
though  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  "  But  you  want  to  be 
just  looking  out  for  me  'long  about  Chrismus-eve,  and 
you  can  just  be  lookin'  out  for  something  'long  with  me 
too.  I've  told  Joe  Card,  who  drives  car  40,  about  you. 
He  calls  me  Grand  Panjandrum,  to  make  fun  of  my  bein' 
.so  little,  I  s'pose.  Every  day  when  old  40  comes  along, 
and  I  jump  on  and  hitch  my  horse  on,  Joe  he  says,  '  How 
about  Harty?'  or,  'Bully  for  Chrismus!'  or  something 
like  that.  He  just  likes  you.  an'  mebbe  he's  going  to  send 
— but  that's  tellin'.  There's  lots  o'  secrets;  but  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  em  when  I  mine." 

As  Christmas-time  drew  nearer,  the  little  boy's  anxiety 
to  see  his  brother  became  almost  painful,  especially  when 
two  weeks  passed  and  nothing  more  came  from  Frank. 


"My  rock  says  he'll  come,  Grandma,"  he  said,  confiden- 
tially, to  his  grandmother,  "but  somehow  I  worry  about 
him.  Oh,  I  do  hope  he'll  come!" 

It  was  on  thai  very  day  that  Frank,  looking  even  smaller 
than  usual — and  he  was  very  small  for  his  age — stood  on 
the  pavement  beside  tall  Jumbo,  the  big  horse  of  which 
he  had  charge  on  the  Noland  Avenue  horse-car  line.  Car 
40  was  coming,  and  Joe  Card  stood  on  it,  beaming  down 
upon  his  little  comrade  as  his  tired  horses  toiled  up  to 
where  it  was  Frank's  duty  to  attach  Jumbo. 

"Hello,  Grand  Panjandrum,"  said  Joe  Card,  cheerily, 
"and  how's  Christmas  '." 

"Oh,  Christmas  is  comin',"  said  little  Frank,  smiling 
back  into  his  eyes,  and  the  two  or  three  men  who  were 
smoking  on  the  platform  looked  a  little  kinder  as  they 
saw  the  pleasant  expression  on  the  two  faces. 

"Don't  know  how  I'm  goin'  to  spare  you  Christmas, 
Grand  Panjandrum,"  Joe  Curd  went  on,  bantermgly.  "  I 
s'pose  the  little  feller  up  country  '11  like  it,  but  to  take  a 
great  big  Panjandrum  like  you  off  the  Noland  Avenue 
cars  for  a  day  or  so — I  tell  you  it  makes  a  big  hole.  Don't 
you  see  ?" 

At  this  instant,  Joe  Card's  speech  was  cut  short,  and  an 
expression  of  dismay  burst  from  every  man  on  the  plat- 
form, for  little  Frank,  usually  so  nimble  and  sure  of  foot, 
had  caught  his  toe  as  he  attempted  to  step  off,  and  in  some 
strange  way  had  been  thrown  flat,  with  one  leg  under  the 
car.  It  happened  so  quickly  and  unexpectedly  that  the 
smile  had  not  had  time  to  vanish  from  Joe  Card's  genial 
face,  when  a  wheel  of  the  heavy  car  passed  over  the  little 
tow-boy's  ankle,  and  he  lay  faint  and  bleeding  upon  the 
muddy  ground. 

"  Oh-h-h !"  cried  Joe  Card,  stopping  his  car  with  a  jerk, 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  second  wheel  from  passing  over 
the  thin,  helpless  little  leg.  "Oh!  oh!  hold  the  horses, 
will  you,  while  I  pick  him  up?"  cried  the  poor  driver,  in 
distress.  "  Oh,  he's  all  gone!  To  think  it  should  'a  been 
my  car  that  did  it!  and  the  Christmas  comin'!  Oh,  it's 
too  bad!"  And  with  broken  murmurs  of  this  sort,  Joe 
Card  conveyed  the  frail  form  of  little  Frank  to  the  drug- 
store, and  then,  making  the  druggist  promise  that  the  boy 
should  receive  the  best  of  care,  and  that  he  should  be  told 
;  what  was  done  with  him,  Joe  Card  unwillingly  went  back 
I  to  his  work. 

For  days  after  the  accident  Frank  lay  upon  a  little 
white  bed  in  the  hospital,  his  ankle,  which  had  not  been 
broken,  but  violently  bruised  and  wrenched,  swollen  and 
very  painful,  and  his  mind  weak  and  wandering.  Every 
night  faithful  Joe  Card  managed  to  get  around  to  ask  for 
him,  and  to  bring  him  a  flower  or  some  other  little  token 
of  affection,  though  he  was  obliged  to  come  usually  very 
late,  and  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself. 

Three  days  passed,  and  still  Frank  was  not  himself. 
He  slept  for  many  hours  at  a  time,  spoke  little,  and  that 
not  intelligently,  and  Joe  Card  began  to  get  very  fidgety. 
But  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he  was  much  bet- 
ter, and  that  night,  when  Joe  Card  came  around,  the  nurse 
had  a  great  story  to  tell  him. 

"  He's  doing  first-rate, "she  said,  "and  he'll  be  about  in 
a  week  or  two,  though  of  course  he'll  have  to  go  on  cru  I  di- 
es for  a  while;  but  he  seems  mightily  cut  up  about  Christ- 
mas. Here  it  is  coining  in  a  few  days  now,  and  I  don't 
see  how  he's  ever  going  to  get  to  his  'grandma's'  that  he 
tells  about.  He's  been  talking  with  the  doctor  about  it. 
The  doctor  was  immensely  wrought  up." 

And  this  same  story,  with  a  pathetic  "I  must  get  there 
Christmas,  Joe,"  was  told  to  that  perplexed  young  man 
when  he  reached  Frank's -bedside. 

IV. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  try  to  tell  here  how  the  doc- 
tor, who  had  been  thoroughly  interested  from  the  very 
first  in  Frank's  case,  became  even  more  so  when  he  heard 
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Joe  Card  tell  the  whole  simple,  touching  story,  and  how 
he  and  Joe  resolved  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
brin g  to  pass  the  desire  of  the  little  invalid's  heart;  how 
a  substitute  was  procured  for  Joe  on  "old  40";  how  the 
warmest  wraps  were  found  for  Frank;  how  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  before  Christmas,  folded  tenderly  in  Joe 
Card's  strong  arms,  he  boarded  the  train  for  Grandmas; 
and  how  a  certain  big  carpet-bag,  which  Joe  had  managed 
to  carry  by  means  of  a  strap  around  his  shoulder,  lay  be- 
side them  oil  the  floor.  But  all  these  things  certainly  did 
happen  in  the  most  delightful  and  bewildering  way,  and 
in  the  big  carpet-bag — but  I  couldn't  begin  to  mention  the 
things  in  the  big  carpet-bag. 

That  morning  Harty  had  been  in  very  high  spirits. 

"  He'll  come.  Grandma;  I  know  he'll  come." 

"  Did  your  rock  say  so,  my  little  pet  ("  asked  Grandma, 
laughing  at  him  a  little. 

The  color  came  into  the  child's  face,  and  he  straightened 
up  his  poor  little  form  proudly. 

"You  mustn't  make  fun  of  my  rock,  Grandma,"  he 
said,  solemnly.  "It  can  see,  oh!  so  much  further  than 
we  can,  and  it's  always  true — always — and  I  know  my 
Frank  is  coming." 

Grandma  had  been  to  the  collar-box  in  the  clock,  taken 
out  some  money,  and  bought  some  trifles  to  put  into  Har- 
ty's  stocking  on  Christmas-eve.  She  felt  a  strong  fear 
that  he  was  to  undergo  a  terrible  disappointment,  and  she 
hoped  the  little  presents  would  help  him  to  bear  the  blow. 

But  who  is  that  driving  up  to  the  door  in  the  early  twi- 
light? Harty's  face,  pressed  against  the  pane,  glows  as 
if  an  electric  light  had  just  been  turned  upon  it,  while 
into  the  room,  amid  the  blessed  shadows  of  the  Christmas- 
eve,  stalks  big  Joe  Card  with  Frank  in  his  arms. 

V. 

You  should  have  seen  Frank  and  Harty  the  next  morning 
when  the  carpet-bag  was  opened.  No  words  can  possi- 
bly depict  the  scene.  What  games,  and  toys,  and  bright 
soldier  caps,  and  warm  scarfs,  and  beautiful  books,  and  the 
music-box!  Harty  almost  succeeded  in  walking  across 
the  room  without  his  crutches  amid  the  general  hilarity. 

But  it  was  after  breakfast  that  the  greatest  surprise 
came.  Grandpa  Hartwell  went  out  to  a  room  back  of 
the  shed  where  he  kept  his  tools,  and  where  he  did  a  lit- 
tle carpentering  at  odd  times.  When  he  came  in  he  was 
dragging  something  noisily  on  the  floor  behind  him,  and 
his  face  was  trying  to  look  sour  so  hard  and  so  unsuccess- 
fully that  you  would  have  laughed  outright  to  have  seen 
it.  He  stopped  before  little  Harty  very  shamefacedly. 

"  Here,  Harty,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  in  a  very  cross 
voice,  and  bringing  a  bright  red  sled  within,  the  range  of 
Harty's  vision,  "here's  somethin'  mebbe  you'll  like." 

"Chain-lightning,"  read  Harty  on  the  side  of  the  red 
sled;  and  then  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  into  Grandpa's 
face,  where  he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  twinkling 
eyes  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  puckered  mouth  and 
fierce  brow:  "Did — did  you  make  it  for  me,  Grandpa? 
Why,  1  thought  you  didn't  like  me!" 

"You  see,"  said  Grandpa,  ignoring  Harty's  last  remark 
-"you  see,  it's  for  you  and  Frank.  I  want  Frank  to  stay 
here  right  along  now.  When,  his  ankle  gets  well  he  can 
help  me  a  sight,  an'  my  crops  have  turned  out  pretty  good 
this  year,  an'  I  might  as  well  keep  another  boy  as  not." 
And  here  Grandpa's  mouth  kept  on  going,  but  no  sound 
seemed  to  come  forth,  and  what  should  he  do  but  catch 
up  Harty  and  hug  and  kiss  him  for  a  full  minute. 

"Then  who'll  ride  Jumbo  ?"  exclaimed  Joe  Card;  buthe 
noticed  just  then  that  Grandma  was  crying  softly,  with 
her  apron  over  her  head.  What  under  the  sun  did  that 
mean  ?  Joe  Card  wondered. 

"Just  wli.it  my  rock  said,"  whispered  little  Harty  to 
himself  beside  the  window — "just  the  Christmas  that  it 
said ;  but  I  couldn't  quite  believe  it  would  really  come  true. " 


WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    MUNROE. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— (Continued.) 
Y!  what  is  it,  gal  ?    So,  honey,  so!     Tell  yerdad- 
dy  what's  a  skeering  of  ye;"  and  the  man  tried  to 
soothe  the  child  and  learn  the  cause  of  her  sudden  fright. 

At  length  she  managed  to  sob  out,  "It's  something 
dreadful  in  our  well,  an'  he  hollered  at  me,  an'  I  drapped 
the  bucket  an'  run." 

At  these  words  Frank  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  What !  a  voice  in  the  well  ?  And  you  said  it  was  a  natu- 
ral well,  mister  ?  Oh,  Jan,  can  it  be  ?"  And  then,  turning 
fiercely  to  the  man,  "Show  us  to  the  well,  man,  quick! 
What  do  you  sit  there  staring  for  ?" 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  rushed  from  the  door, 
and  running  along  a  little  pathway  leading  from  it,  was 
in  another  minute  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  looking  down 
a  hole  of  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  shouting,  "  Hello ! 
down  there." 

Yes,  there  was  an  answer,  and  it  was  "Help!  he-l-p!" 

The  two  men  had  followed  Frank  from  the  house,  and 
Jan  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  bring  with  him  the 
Manila  rope  that  had  hung  at  the  pommel  of  Frank's 
saddle. 

There  was  no  need  for  words  now.  Frank  hastily  knot- 
ted the  rope  under  his  arms,  handed  it  to  Jan,  and  saying. 
"  Haul  up  gently  when  I  call,"  slipped  over  the  curb,  and 
disappeared. 

One,  two,  three  minutes  passed  after  the  rope  had  slack- 
ened in  their  hands,  showing  that  Frank  had  reached  the 
bottom;  and  then  those  at  the  top  heard,  clear  and  loud 
from  the  depths.  "Haul  away  gently." 

Very  carefully  they  pulled  on  that  rope,  and  up,  up,  up 
toward  the  sunlight  that  his  strained  eyes  had  never 
thought  to  see  again  came  Mark  Elmer. 

When  Jan,  strong  as  an  ox,  but  tender  as  a  woman, 
leaned  over  the  curb  and  lifted  the  limp,  dripping  figure, 
as  it  were  from  the  grave, he  burst  into  tears.forhe  thought 
the  boy  was  dead.  He  was  still  and  white;  the  merry 
brown  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  breathe. 

But  another  was  down  there;  so  they  laid  Mark  gently 
on  the  grass,  and  again  lowered  the  rope  into  the  well. 

The  figure  that  appeared  as  they  pulled  up  this  time 
was  just  as  wet  as  the  other,  but  full  of  life  and  energy. 

"  Carry  him  into  the  house,  Jan.  He  isn't  dead.  He 
was  alive  when  I  got  to  him.  Put  him  in  a  bed,  and  wrap 
him  up  in  hot  blankets.  Rub  him  with  alcohol,  slap 
la's  feet — anything — only  fetch  him  to,  while  I  go  for 
help." 

With  these  words  Frank  March,  wet  as  a  water-spout, 
and  more  excited  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  sprang 
on  his  horse  and  was  off  like  a  whirlwind. 

That  that  ride  did  not  kill  the  horse  was  no  fault  of 
Frank's;  for  when  he  was  reined  sharply  up  in  the  "Go 
Bang"  yard,  and  his  rider  sprang  from  his  back  and  into 
the  house  at  one  leap,  he  staggered  and  fell,  white  with 
foam,  and  with  his  breath  coming  in  gasps. 

In  the  sitting-room  Mr.  Elmer  was  just  trying  to  break 
the  news  of  Mark's  death  to  his  wife  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble, when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Frank,  breathless, 
hatless,  dripping  with  water,  and  pale  with  excitement, 
burst  into  the  room  shouting, 

"  He's  alive! — he's  alive  and  safe!" 

Over  and  over  again  did  he  have  to  tell  the  marvellous 
story  of  how  he  had  found  Mark  standing  up  to  his  neck 
in  water,  at  the  bottom  of  a  natural  well,  nearly  dead,  but 
still  alive;  how  he  had  knotted  the  rope  around  him  and 
sent  him  to  the  top,  while  he  himself  staid  down  there  until 
the  rope  could  again  be  lowered;  how  Mark  had  fainted, 
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and  now  lay  like  dead  in  a  farm-house — before  the  parents 
could  realize  that  their  son.  whom  they  were  a  moment 
before  mourning-  as  dead,  was  still  alive. 

Then  the  mules  were  hitched  to  the  farm  wagon,  a 
feather-bed  and  many  blankets  were  thrown  in.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmer.  Ruth,  and  Frank  climbed  in.  and  away  they 
went.  John  Gilpin's  ride  was  tame  as  compared  to  the 
way  that  wagon  flew  over  the  eight  miles  of  rouirh  coun- 
try between  Wakulla  and  the  house  in  which  Mark  lay 
slowly  regaining  consciousness. 

The  meeting  between  the  parents  and  the  son  whom 
they  had  deemed  lost  to  them  was  not  demonstrative:  but 
none  of  them,  nor  of  those  who  saw  it.  will  ever  forget  the 
scene. 

A  solemn  "  Thank  God!"  and  "My  boy!  my  darling 
boy!''  were  all  that  was  heard:  and  then  Mark  was  lifted 
gently  into  the  wagon,  and  it  was  driven  slowly  and  care- 
fully home. 

An  hour  after  he  was  tucked  into  his  own  bed.  Mark 
was  in  a  raging  fever,  and  screaming,  "The  star!  the 
star!  please  let  me  see  it  a  little  longer."  And  it  was 
many  a  day  before  he  again  left  the  house  and  breathed 
the  fresh  air  out-of-doors. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

TWO  LETTERS   A>T>   A   JOURXEY. 

IT  was  late  in  April  before  Mark  rose  from  the  bed  on 
•which  for  weeks  he  had  tossed  and  raved  in  the  delirium 
of  fever.  He  had  raved  of  the  horrible  darkness  and  the 
cold  water,  and  begged  that  the  star  should  not  be  taken 
away.  One  evening  he  woke  from  a  heavy,  death-like 
sleep  in  which  he  had  lain  for  hours,  and  in  a  voice  so 
weak  that  it  was  almost  a  whisper  called  "  Mother." 

"Here  I  am,  dear:"  and  the  figure  which  had  been  al- 
most constantly  beside  him  during  the  long  struggle  bent 
over  and  kissed  him  gently. 

"I  ain't  dead,  am  I,  mother  ;"  he  whispered. 

"No, dear,  you  are  alive,  and  with  God's  help  are  going 
to  get  well  and  strong  again.  But  don't  try  to  talk  now ; 
wait  until  you  are  stronger." 

For  several   days   the  boy  lay  sleeping,  or  with  eyes 


wide  open  watching  those- 
about  him,  but  feeling  so 
weak  and  tired  that  even 
to  think  was  an  effort. 
Still,  the  fever  had  left 
him.  and  from  the  day  he 
called  "  Mother"  he  grad- 
ually grew  stronger,  un- 
til finally  he  could  sit  up 
in  bed.  Next  he  was 
moved  to  a  rocking-chair 
by  the  window,  and  at  last 
he  was  carried  into  the  sit- 
tiiig-room  and  laid  on  the 
lounge,  the  same  lounge 
on  which  Frank  had  lain, 
months  before,  when  he 
told  them  what  a  wicked 
boy  he  had  been. 

Xo\v  the  same  Frank, 
but  yet  an  entirely  differ- 
ent Frank,  sat  beside  him, 
and  held  his  hand  and 
looked  lovingly  down  into 
his  face.  Each  of  them 
had  saved  the  other's  life, 
and  their  love  for  each 
other  was  greater  than 
that  of  brothers. 

After  this  he  improved 
in  strength  rapidly,  and 

was  soon  able  to  ride  as  far  as  the  mill,  aud  to  float  on  the 
river  in  the  canoe,  with  Frank  to  paddle  it:  but  still  his 
parents  were  very  anxious  about  him.  He  was  not  their 
merry,  light-hearted  Mark  of  old.  He  never  laughed 
now.  but  seemed  always  to  be  oppressed  with  some  great 
dread.  His  white  face  wore  a  frightened  look,  and  he 
would  sit  for  hours  with  his  mother  as  she  sewed,  saying 
little,  but  gazing  wistfully  at  her,  as  though  fearful  that 
in  some  way  he  might  lose  her  or  be  taken  from  her. 

All  this  troubled  his  parents  greatly,  and  many  a  long 
consultation  did  they  have  as  to  what  they  should  do  for 
their  boy.  They  decided  that  he  needed  an  entire  change 
of  scene  and  occupation,  but  just  how  to  obtain  these  for 
him  they  could  not  plan. 

One  day  Mrs.  Elmer  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  her  uncle  Christopher  Bangs,  telling  him  of  their  trou- 
ble, and  asking  him  what  they  should  do.  To  this  letter 
came  the  following  answer: 

"BASGOE,  MAINE,  JJay  a,  ISS-. 

•  •  DEAR  XIECE  ELLEX,— You  did  exactly  the  right  thing, 
as  you  always  do,  in  writing  to  me  about  Grandneph. 
Mark.  Of  course  he  needs  a  change  of  scene,  after  speucl- 
ing  a  whole  night  hundreds  of  feet  under-ground,  fighting 
alligators,  and  naturally  having  a  fever  afterward.  \Vho- 
wouldn't  ?  I  would  myself.  A  good  thing's  good  for  a 
while,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  and  I  rather  guess 
Grandneph.  Mark  has  had  too  much  of  Floridy.  and  it  '11 
do  him  good  to  leave  it  for  a  while.  So  just  you  bundle 
him  up  and  send  him  along  to  me  for  a  change.  Tell 
him  his  old  granduuk  Christmas  has  got  some  impor- 
tant business  for  him  to  look  after,  and  can't  possibly  get- 
on  without  him  more  than  a  week  or  two  longer.  I  shall 
expect  a  letter  by  return  mail  saying  he  has  started. 

"  Give  Grandunk  Christmas's  love  to  Grandniece  Ruth, 
and  with  respects  to  your  husband,  believe  me  to  be.  most 
truly,  as  ever,  your  affectionate  uncle, 

"CHRISTOPHER  BANGS. 

"  P.S. — Don't  mind  the  expense.  Send  the  boy  C.O.D. 
I'll  settle  all  bills.  C.  B." 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


DECEMBER  3",  1884. 


HARPER'S  YOCXG-  PEOPLE. 
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oy,R°bin!  ho, Robin! 

Ringing  on  fhe  tree , 
I  will  givo  you  white  broad 

If  you  will  come  to  me." 


"Oh!  fhe  little,  bre&z&  is  Tinging 
TO  fho  nodding  deufiej  vc'hit©. 
And  fh&tend«2/rgpaf]  is  fpringing, 

And  (ho  5un  ij  warm  and  bright; 
And  my  little  mate  is  wait  ing 
In  fho  budding  hedg-e  fop  mo; 

fh&  whole/,ril  not  acce/pt 
Your  kindly 


Hey,Rcbin!  ho, Robin! 

NOW  fhe  nor fh  wind  j  blo\v; 
Wherefore  do  you  come  here, 

In  the  ice  and  snow  ?  " 

The  wind  is  raw,  fhe  flowers  are  dead, 
The  frofl  is  on  ("he  thorn , 
I f  11  gladly  take  a  crust  °f  bread , 
And  come  where  it  is  warm  •" 

OKChildren!  little  Children! 

H  ov&you  ever  chanced  to  fee 
One  beg  fop  crust  that  sneered  at 

In  bright  profperity? 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VI. 


A  HAPPY  New  Year  to  yon,  my  dearchildren. 
The  new  year  if  a  time  fur  good  beginnings, 
and  for  leaving  off  bad  habits,  if  unfortunately 
we  have  formed  any.  You  remember  the  verse 
in  the  Bible  which  <ays,  "  Take  care  of  the  foxes, 
the  little  foxes,  which  spoil  the  vines."  I  don't 
want  to  preach  a  sermon,  because,  as  a  rule,  chil- 
dren do  not  care  for  sermons,  particularly  long 
ones  ;  but  you  will  let  me  tell  you  that  among 
the  little  foxes  which  nip  the  home  vines,  and 
make  young  lives  unhappy,  are  ill  temper  and 
deceit  and  indecision.  Be  amiable,  be  honest,  be 
decided,  in  tlii-  new  >  far.  ami  every  day  ask  God's 
help  that  you  may  grow  better  and  nobler  Let 
not  such  mean  words  as  "  I  can't,"  nor  such  silly 
\\ords  as  "  I  don't  want  to,"  nor  such  absurd  ex- 
cuses as  ''  I  couldn't  help  it"  or  "  1  didn't  mean 
to,"  have  any  place  in  your  daily  talk  this  com 
ing  year.  There  is  a  line  I  am  rather  fond  of,  and 
so  I  shall  write  it  down  Tor  you  :  "  In  the  bright 
lexicon  of  youth  there's  no  Mich  word  as  fail." 
We  shall  not  fail  if  we  take  hold  of  our  tasks  and 
our  play  in  earnest. 

The  I'ost tnistrt'ss  wishes  you  each  and  all  A 
Happy  New  Year 
Here  is  a  bit  of  rhyme  for  yon  : 

"  Come,  dear,"  to  the  year 

Said  Nature,  the  mother, 

"You  must  go.  you  know, 

To  relieve  your  brother. 

It  is  now  his  turn 

To  sleep  with  the  Past, 
And  he's  hastening  home 

On  the  midnight  blast. 
I'll  give  you  playthings 

<  H   frost  and  rime, 
Fifty-two  weeks 

And  twelve  months  of  time, 
Blossoms  and  buds 

And  dancing  streams, 
Rivers  and  floods 

And  rainbow  gleams, 
Corn  and  wheat 

\virh  their  golden  sheaves, 
Cold  and  heat 

And  the  ripened  leaves, 
Birds  to  cheer  you. 

Ilrt-s  (< >  make  honey, 
While  men  and  women 

Are  earning  money. 
So  waken,  year, 

For  tin-  children  eall 
You  Happy  and  Bright 

While  the  snow-flakes  fall. 
You  must  haste,  you  see, 
To  relieve  your  brother, 
\\  h'  •  is  tired  and  old." 

Said  Nature,  the  mother. 

In  the  m  \t  number  the  Postmistress  will  tell 
you  a  true  story  about  a  certain  Little  House- 
keeper of  her  acquaintance. 

Shall  we  give  the  place  of  honor  this  week  to 
some  little  letters  which  a  great  steamer  brought, 
over  the  wintry  Atlantic  from  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  HAUPKU'S  YOUNI;  PEOPLE  in  Great  Britain? 


CMAKIM-:   CROSS  LONDON,  W.  C. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — The  one  number  I  have 
taken  in  of  H  AKI-I;R'S  Y<M:\<;  PEOPLE  I  have 
thought  very  nice.  The  best  piect- .  I  think,  was 
"The  Uajah  and  the  Fly."  I  shall  often  write 
letters  to  you  and  tell  "you  about,  my  pets,  1 
have  at  present  a  guinea-pig,  two  canaries,  and 
a  cat.  I  sometimes  catch  flies,  and  put  them  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  where  I  can  see  them 
playing  about  nicely.  I  used  to  have  a  tortoise, 
but  he  is  dead  now,  poor  old  fellow;  I  think  he 
was  cold.  I  will  tell  you  about  my  tortoise  next 
time.  Wishing  you  and  all  little  people  a  merry 
Christmas.  I  remain 

Yours  affectionately,  FIIED  P. 

Keep  your  promise,  Fred.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  again. 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND, 

This  is  a  cold  and  chilly  night,  and  preferring 
to  stay  in-doors  I  just  ran  along  to  the  book-stall 
to  get  some  sort  of  paper  or  other.  I  was  not 
particular  what  paper  1  trot,  as  I  do  not  take  out 
any.  So  I  just  asked  the  man  who  kept  the  stall 
to  show  me  a  good  paper.  He  handed  me  a  few. 
and  looking  over  them  I  decided  on  taking  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  like  "The  Lost  city" 
very  much ;  also  the  other  stories  are  very  good. 
I  have  a  very  beautiful  c;mary :  it  is  a  buff  color, 
and  a  splendid  singer.  It  is  about,  six  mouths 
old,  and  is  very  tame.  When  I  got  it  it  was  in 


the  moult,  so  I  put  a  rusty  nail  in  its  water,  and 
also  two  or  three  drops  of  castor-oil.  I  keep  its 
cage  hanging  at,  the  window  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  I  cover  it  up  with  a  black  cloth  and 
bang  it  in  a  wanner  place.  I  change  the  water 
every  second  day.  and  till  the  seed  box  every 
fourth  day.  1  always  blow  the  seed  every  morn- 
ing. Twice  a  week  I  give  it  a  small  piece  of  cab- 
bage; 1  also  give  it,  canary-seed  in  the  larger  quan- 
tity, for  the  reason,  tiiat  too  much  hemp-seed 
makes  it  fat,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  being  a 
good  singer;  also,  in  the  case  of  young  birds,  it 
breaks  their  bills  and  hurts  them  very  much.  I 
us*-  gravel  sand  If  any  reader  has  difficulty  in 
getting  this,  ordinary  sea  shingle  will  do  as  well, 
only  you  must  first  boil  it  to  t;ike  the  salt  taste 
out  of  it,  as  the  birds  eat  it;  and  it  is  good  for 
them,  as  it  helps  to  digest  their  food. 

RODERICK. 

DERBYSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  began  to  take  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  to-day  for  the  first  time,  and 
iliink  it  a  very  jolly  magazine,  especially  the 
ce  Box.  1  am  fifteen,  and  Tin  afraid 


rat  her  a  tomboy,  as  I  like  rough  games  and  boys' 
books.  I  am  the  youngest.  I  think  American 
children  have  a  jolly  time  of  it.  from  the  inter- 


s! mg  letters  they  write  about  riding,  etc.  I 
think  tennis  is  very  amusing,  and  skating  too, 
only  we  don't  often  get  any  in  England.  1  go  to 
a.  High  School,  and  like  it,  very  much  ;  I  did  not 
know  that  there  were  High  Schools  in  America 
until  I  read  your  paper.  I  hope  you  will  think 
th  is  little  letter  worth  put  ting  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  if  you  have  room;  I  should  feel  very 
proud  to  see  it  I  wish  the  American  contribu- 
tors would  put  their  ages  in  their  letters,  as  you 
seen)  to  know  them  so  much  better  then  I  live 
in  one  !,i  tin-  pivttiest.  counties  in  England— Der- 
byshire— and  we  live  in  the  country.  I  love  the 
fields  and  the  woods.  The  other  day  papa  and  I 
went  t..  the  "meet"  of  the  hounds";  it  is  great 
fun  to  watch  the  beautiful  creatures  bounding 
after  the  fox.  quite  as  eager  as  their  masters.  I 
hop,-  you  will  not  think  this  letter  too  long. 
With  love  from  AMY  \V. 

The  Postmistress  feels  very  well  acquainted 
with  you,  Amy,  from  the  picture  you  have  ^i\  en 
of  yourself.  You  could  nut  do  a  better  thing 
than  to  love  the  woods  and  fields. 


ACCRINRTiiv    R'>AI>,   BCRNLEV,  LANCASHTRK,  E\<;LAMl. 

A  book  stationer  from  whom  I  usually  get  a 
paper  came  to  our  house  last,  Saturday,  and 
looking  through  his  papers  I  selected  HARPER'S 
\orx«.  Pi  O[>J.E.  and  read  it  with  great  hiterc-t 
I  was  about  to  put,  the  paper  away,  when  my  eye 
caught  i  nir  Post-office  Box ;  I  read  the  numerous 
letters,  and  was  very  pleased  with  them.  Now 
that  the.  paper  is  being  published  in  London 
as  well  as  iii  Aniei-ica,  it  will  give  the  English 
boys  and  girls  the  privilege  of  corresponding 
with  their  American  friends. 

Now  let  me.  in  our  English  fashion  of  greeting 
anything  that  pleases  us,  shout,  Hurrah  for  our 
American  cousins! — success  to  them  !  and  three 
cheers  for  Our  Post-office  Box  !  JUAN  C. 

Juan  will  pardon  me  for  having  published  onl\ 
apart  of  his  pleasant  letter,  owing  to  the  demand 
upon  our  space 

OERMASTOWN,  PKNNSVLVANIA. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS,— Thougb  I  am  not  one  of 

the  "  Little  Housekeepers"  myself,  I  think  per* 
haps  that  fi<  mrNliing  society  of  industrious  little 
women  might  like  to  hear  about  our  kitchen. 
which  we  all  think  is  the  prettiest  we  have  ever 
seen  The  room  is  almost  square,  with  two  op- 
po-ite  windows,  making  it  very  bright  and  plea- 
sant. Upon  entering  one  faces  the  dresser  with 
its  rows  of  di-aicv,  suggesting  delicious  possiluli- 
ties,  while  to  the  right  is  the  large  double  range. 
The  wood-work  is  all  painted  a  delicate  buff, 
"  picked  ..ut."  as  the  painters  say.  with  a  warm 
rich  red.  and  the  furniture  is  painted  a  bright 
vermilion.  There  are  two  tallies,  one  before 
eaeh  window.  The  servants' drains-table,  when 
not  in  use,  is  covered  with  a  bright  striped  cloth, 
the  other  bare,  but  just  as  white  as  strong  arms 
and  sand-soap  can  make  it.  Besides  the  ordinary 
kitchen  chairs  there  is  a  comfortable  rocking- 
chair,  with  splint  seat,  and  back,  the  wooden  part 
vermilion  In  each  window  there  are  blooming 
geraniums,  and  on  the  upper  sashes  are  very  full 
curtains  of  cross-barred  muslin,  while  last,  but 
not  least,  a  bright  rag  carpet  of  many  colors  cov- 
ers the  floor  Now  don't  you  tlii  nk  that  ours  must 
be  a  pretty  kitchen  ?  And  I  am  sure  that  the  Post- 
mistress and  the  Little  Housekeepers  agree  with 
me  that,  when  cooking,  a  great  deal  of  additional 
pleasure  is  derived  from  the  fascinating  art  if  one 
has  a  clean,  comfortable,  cozy  room  to  work  in. 

Another  tldng  that  helps  to  make  our  kitchen 
delightful  is  the  fact  that  we  live  in  the  count  rv, 
so  that  from  OTIC  window  we  have  a  lovely  view 
of  tin-  meadows  and  the  woods,  while  not  far  off 
is  t  tie  valleyof  the  Wingohocking,  a  stream  which 
runs  through  <  Icrmantown.  In  a  part,  of  this  val- 
ley, called  Harper's  Hollow,  is  a  cluster  of  little 
houses,  and  we  can  always  see  the  smoke  curling 
up  from  i  lie  chimneys  among  the  ti'ees.  It  has  a 
very  coxy  look  \\'e  do  not  live  in  Germantown 
proper,  but  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main 


street,  and  only  twenty  minutes  by  railway  from 
Philadelphia,  so  yon  see  we  enjoy  both  the  beau- 
ties of  the  country  and  the  convenience  of  the 
city. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  room  to  describe  some 
pretty  Christmas  gifts.  However,  I  think  the 
girls  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  ideas  from  the 
descriptions  of  Milly  Cone's  presents.  I  believe 
the  boys  generally  prefer  to  buy  their  gifts,  and 
I  think  they  lose  half  the  pleasure  of  Christmas 
by  doing  so,  don't  you  ?  B. 


DANSVII.LE,  NEW  YORK. 

I  attend  school,  and  am  in  the  seventh  grade. 
I  arn  twelve  years  of  age,  but  I  am  so  tall  that  I 
am  usually  taken  to  be  sixteen  by  strangers.  I 
have  taken  piano  lessons  for  some  time.  I  like 
HARPEU'S  YOIM.  PKKPLE  very  much,  especially 
the  Post-office  Bos.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
been  helped  in  my  designs  for  Christmas  presents 
by  the  Post-office  Box,  also  by  "Milly  Cone's 
Christmas  Presents."  Hoping  to  se«_-  this  letter 
published,  1  am  your  constant  reader,  ANNA. 


The  Postmistress  is  very  proud  of  a  boy  who  at 

ten  years  nf  age  has  written  so  good  a  composi- 
tion as  this. 

THE  STORK. 

The  stork  is  a  native  of  Holland,  and  is  thought 
very  much  of  by  the  people  of  that  country.  The 
people  think  that  it  brings  good  luck  when  the 
stork  builds  its  nest  mi  the  top  of  the  house.  It 
is  fond  of  making  it  on  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
People  put  false  chimneys  on  the  roof  to  draw 
these  birds  there.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks, 
wn  ds,  and  dried  grasses.  \Vlien  the  storks 
leave  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  hold  a  coun- 
cil, and  a  great,  many  storks  get  together — so 
many  that  it  sometimes  takes  three  hours  for 
them  to  pass  in  their  flight.  The  flock  of  storks 
N  sometimes  half  a  mile  in  width.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  stork  is  that  it  makes  a 
noise  only  with  its  bill  and  wings,  and  the  people 
call  it  the  pious  bird.  The  stork  walks  around 
the  streets  just  like  the  people,  and  is  not  afraid 
of  anything.  Sometimes  the  house  gets  on  fire, 
and  the  M  i  irk--  1m  \  e  in  tin-  nest  some  little  storks 
that  can  not  fly.  and  there  is  no  way  of  carrying 
the  little  birds  tiff  They  stand  over  the  nest 
and  get  burned  with  their  little  ones.  The  stork 
is  a  very  kind  bird  to  its  father  and  mother. 
When  they  get  old  and  can  not  get  their  food, 
their  children  get  it  for  them,  and  teed  them  till 
they  die.  The  stork  lives  a  long  and  happy  life. 
One  reason  why  they  are  so  well  cared  for  is  that 
they  destroy  snakes,  rats,  and  mice,  and  keep  the 
gardens  clear  of  insects,  and  are  easily  tamed. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old. 

LAWUENCE  R. 

OKASGK,  NKW  JKRSKV. 


OSCOUA,  MICHIGAN. 

1  will  be  eight  years  old  this  month.  Jly  bro- 
ther is  six.  \Ve  can  harness  the  horse. and  drive 
anywhere  we  wish.  We  send  you  a  puzzle  that 
our  papa  knows.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
FI,K.  1  learned  the  story  about  "Turkey  Ureat 
and  Pumpkin  Big."  and  am  going  to  speak  it  in 
school.  They  are  building  a  rink  here,  and  there 
are  seven  large  saw-mills  in  town.  The  Au  Sable 
River  runs  close  to  our  house.  We  have  a  little 
dog  named  Jack.  NELEUS. 

Thanks  for  the  letter  and  puzzle.  Howl  should 
like  to  hear  you  recite  your  piece  ! 


CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TKXAS. 

About  two  months  ago  my  father,  grandfather, 
brother,  and  myself  took  a  trip  to  Monterey  and 
Saltillo.  Mexico,  and  had  a  very  delightful  time, 
I  wi>h  I  could  tell  you  about  everything  we  saw, 
and  give  you  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scen- 
ery. Monterey  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  has  beautiful  plazas,  or  squares, 
where  the  people  congregate  in  great  numbers, 
and  listen  to  the  music.  We  climbed  one  of  the 
mountains  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  an  old  fort, 
which  is  now  used  by  the  government  as  a  sta- 
tion for  the  soldiers.  There  we  had  an  excellent 
view  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  valley  in  which 
the  city  is  situated.  We  went  to  one  large  gar- 
den, and  saw  a  curi-  sity  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
mense pecan-tree,  which  had  a  little  house  built 
in  the  top.  From  Monterey  to  Saltillo  the  mount- 
ains are  never  out  of  sight,  and  in  fact  they  are 
but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  track  in  most 
places,  and  in  some  spots  a  person  could  almost 
touch  t he  rocks  with  the  hand. 

I  would  tell  you  more  about  our  trip,  but  I 
want  to  give  the  girls  some  ideas  about  little 
gifts,  as  you  asked  for  some.  The  following  arti- 
cles are  neither  difficult  to  make  nor  expensive  : 

Take  a  piece  of  maroon  ribbon  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  in  length  and  three  inches  wide,  and  paint 
or  embroider  a  pretty  spray  of  forget-me-nots, 
wild  roses,  or  flowers  on  it;  fringe  both  ends. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  pale  blue  ribbon  of  the 
same  width  and  length,  also  fringed,  place  a 
piece  of  thin  pasteboard  between  the  two,  and 
you  will  have  as  dainty  a  book-mark  as  any  one 
could  wish  for. 

A  pretty  pen-wiper  may  be  made  of  different- 
colored  pieces  of  Canton  flannel,  or  other  woollen 
goods,  cut  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  and  button-hole- 
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stitched  on  the  edges  with  bright  silk  flosses  in 
contrasting  colors.  Have  the  first  heart  as  large 
as  limy  lie  desired,  the  next  a  little  smaller,  and 
gradually  come  up  to  a  tiny  one. 

Little  girls  can  easily  make  nice  warm  wristlets 
of  dark-colored  Saxony  yarn  in  Afghan  stitch, 
with  scalloped  edges.  HATTIE  H. 

These  suggestions  come  too  late  for  holiday 
gifts,  but  as  birthdays  are  always  happening 
along  through  the  year,  our  little  readers  may  be 
glad  of  the  hints  for  those  occasions. 


DEKKLODGK  FARM  (NEAR  LAVKNUEKP.O.),  TENNESSEE. 

I  live  up  in  the  mountains,  on  our  new  farm, 
six  miles  from  snnbright.on  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad  ;  it  is  ten  miles  south  of  Rugby,  in 
the  same  county.  We  lived  in  Rugby  until  my  fa- 
ther's hotel,  the  Tabard  Inn,  burned  all  up  lately, 
and  we  moved  to  our  farm.  We  call  it  Deer  Lodge 
because  we  have  three  pet  deer  now,  and  papa 
says  he  intends  to  have  a  hundred.  There  are 
wild  deer  in  our  woods  ;  they  have  spots  on  them 
when  they  are  very  young,  and  thru  theygetvery 
tame,  and  eat  out  of  my  hands.  VVV  raised  some 
in  Rugby,  and  papa  sent  them  to  Ohio  ;  he  gave 
two  to  the  Orphans1  Home  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  I 
was  burn  at  Dayton,  but  we  moved  to  Chicago. 
Then  we  went  up  on  Lake  Superior,  where  I  saw 
numbers  of  Indians;  the  mothers  carried  the  ba- 
bies on  their  hacks  in  a  blanket.  Then  we  moved 
to  Rugby.  1  liked  to  live  there,  because  we  had 
a  nice  Sunday-school,  and  I  had  so  many  little 
girl  friends  come  to  play  with  me.  I  love  our 
farm,  but  have  no  one  to  play  with.  I  have  my 
dolls  and  toys,  and  lots  of  picture  cards,  and  a 
piano  ;  but  I  can  as  yet  play  only  some  little  tunes. 
But  Cousin  Lina  piays,  and  we  all  sing  Sunday- 
school  songs  after  supper.  Papa  has  a  good  many 
men  cutting  down  trees,  and  clearing,  and  build- 
ing fences,  and  ploughing  :  and  we  lived  in  a  log- 
house  at  first,  but  we  had  it  boarded  up.  and  a 
veranda  made,  and  it  looks  very  fine  now.  We 
have  cows  and  calves  and  horses  and  colts  and 
pigs  and  sheep.  We  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  nev- 
er lack,  anil  papa  says  there  are  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple now  living  in  the  cities  who  ought  to  come 
here  and  buy  lands  cheap,  and  raise  all  they  want, 
and  be  happy,  and  never  get  ill.  We  can  see 
Pilot  Mountain  from  our  porch,  though  it  is  live 
miles  away.  The  cattle  and  sheep  here  run  in 
the  woods,  and  get  plenty  to  eat  most,  of  the 
time,  and  don't  have  to  be  fed.  We  expect  to 
have  a  school  started  here  soon.  I  want  to  go 
after  Christmas. 

My  uncle  John,  who  lives  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, sends  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  every 
week.  I  am  always  so  glad  when  the  mail-man 
comes,  just  to  get  my  paper.  GERTIE  E. 


minus  a  tail,  and  jumps  and  runs  like  a  rabbit. 
Then  I  have  two  hens,  with  twenty-three  chick- 
ens about  as  big  as  quails  ;  they  are  real  cunning, 
and  will  follow  either  hen.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography.  1  hope  you  will  publish  this. 

Love  to  you  and  all  the  little  readers  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  LOUIE  W. 


WALL  HILL,  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  live  in  a 
pleasant  village  called  Wall  Hill.  Wehaveagood 
school  here.  Our  school  is  out  now,  but  will  be- 
gin again  the  first  Monday  in  January.  I  study 
Latin,  familiar  science,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
dictionary.  '  will  begin  music  next  March.  I 
have  been  taking  your  paper  two  years,  and  like 
it  very  much,  especially  the  stories,  pictures,  and 
Post-office  Box.  We  have  four  pigeons,  six  cats, 
and  one  dog.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sis- 
ter. I  send  much  love  to  the  Postmistress. 

MINNIE  C. 


BIG  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  just  begun  to  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  so  far  I  like  it,  very  much.  1  go  to 
school  every  day.  and  my  studies  are  arithmetic, 
grammar, United  Stales  history,  geography,  writ- 
ing, and  spelling:-  I  am  also  taking  lessons  on  the 
clarionet,  and  so  I  do  not,  have  much  time  for 
fancy-work.  I  have  been  making  some  pretty 
crazy-work  of  silks,  velvets,  plushes,  and  satins. 
1  have  no  pets  excepta  baby  niece  two  yearsold, 
and  she  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  my  spare  time. 
I  was  twelve  years  old  last  September. 

EDITU  W. 


I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  This  is  the 
first  letter  1  ever  wrote  to  any  paper.  I  have  no 
pets  except  an  old  yellow  cat.  I  had  a  little  ca- 
nary, but  it  died.  Papa,  has  a  great  many  goats. 
I  went  up  to  Memphis  this  summer,  and  a  little 
boy  there  had  a  pet  one  which  he  rode,  and  an- 
other which  he  was  breaking.  If  we  go  to  the 
Exposition  this  winter  I  am  going  to  get  me  some 
nice  books  to  read  1  am  attending  school  at 
home.  I  have  never  been  away.  My  teacher's 
name  is  Miss  Lizzie  L.  MART  V.  C. 


LHMNGTON,  MISSISSIPPI. 

lam  just  seven  years  old,  and  I  am  writing  this 
letter  myself.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two  bro- 
thers. My  brother,  nine  years  old,  takes  this  pa- 
per, and  we  all  like  it  very  much.  I  like  the  Post- 
office  Box  better  than  any  other  part,  especially 
the  puzzles.  Please  have  some  easy  ones, 

I  want  to  make  some  candy  when  I  finish  this. 
and  I  will  send  the  receipt  for  sugar-candy:  two 
cups  of  sugar,  vinegar  enough  to  keep  it  from 
burning,  and  boil  until  il  is  crisp. 

Your  loving  little  friend,         KATE  F.  M. 

We  will  try  to  have  some  puzzles  to  suit  our 
wee  tots  as  well  as  our  older  girls  and  boys. 


LAKE  VTR\V  HOUSE,  NKWHOEGUGH,  ONTARIO. 

I  have  no  pets  except  a  dear  little  sister  three 
months  old.  I  have  two  .sisters  ;ind  one  brother. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two 
years  and  think  it  is  the  nicest  paper  that  ever 
was  published  for  children.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
Newnorough  is  a  very  pretty  little  village  on  the 
liideau  Canal,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  place  in 


ADDISON,  MICHIGAN. 

I  like  your  little  paper  very  much.  I  like  "  Wa- 
kulla"  the  best.  I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  but 
my  letter  was  not  published.  I  have  but  one  pet, 
aiid  that  is  a  hircl ;  he  is  so  tame  that  we  can  let 
him  out.  and  he  will  alight  on  your  head  ;  he  will 
drink  water  out  of  a  glass.  I  have  no  brothers 
nor  sisters  to  play  with.  I  take  music  lessons, 
and  like  them  very  much.  I  go  to  school  and 
study  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
and  spelling.  I  have  been  at  school  every  day, 
and  have  not  been  late  once  this  term.  I  shall  be 
eleven  years  old  on  my  next  birthday. 

BEUI.AH  B. 

HAMPTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

DEAR  POSTSIISTRESS,  —  I  have  read  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and  have  often 

thought,  I  would  write,  a  letter  and  tell  tt ther 

little  hoys  and  girls  about,  my  pets.  First  is  my 
coach-dog  Nick,  a  splendid  old  fellow  ;  he  is  a 
year  older  than  I  am.  and  will  follow  any  of  us  if 
we  will  let  him.  He  followed  mamma  and  me  to 
a  wedding  once,  and  behaved  like  a  well-bred 
dog.  Next  comes  my  kitten.  P.ob  ;  he  is  nearly 
all  black,  with  only  a  few  yellow  hairs.  He  is 


nt.  me  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a,  present.    We 


A  name  for  the  baby  sister, 
What  shall  it  be? 

Alice,  or  Bessie,  or  Ethel, 
Amy,  or  sweet  Marie, 

Jessie,  or  Blanche,  or  Mabel, 
Fanny,  or  Maud,  or  Sue, 

Edith,  or  Grace,  or  Nellie- 
Will  any  of  these  names  do? 


GREESFIKLD,  VJKC.IM 

I  have  a  good  many  dolls,  but  do  not  play  with 
them  much,  because  I  have  a  live  one,  a  little 
sister  Nannie,  eleven  months  old.  She  can  walk 
alone.  My  brother  Harry  has  been  taking  the 
paper  for  four  years,  and  we  like  it  very  much. 
We  have  two  Aunt  Marys  and  a  Miss  Mary  in  the 
house  We  have  to  learn  averse  in  the  Bible  and 
a  question  in  the  Catechism  for  school  everyday. 
I  have  never  seen  any  letters  in  print  from  this 
place.  We  live  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Val 
ley,  six  miles  from  Winchester.  BESSIE  B.  S. 


yes  which  work  so  steadily  as  mine. — Maud  K.  C. : 
o  doubt  you  will  have  many  sleigh-rides  this 
'inter.— May  H.  S.  and  Aimu  F. :  Always  send 
our  answers  at  the  same  time  you  send  puzzles, 
lease.— Martha  F. :  Please  write  a  longer  letter. 
— i\ecl  C. :  1  am  very  sorry  that  your  papa  feels  as 
e  does,  but  I  hope  things  will  turn  out  better 
he  fears.  Meanwhile  I  am  glad  that  you 
Hjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  that  your 
lamma  is  so  pleased  with  it.  For  a  lad  only- 
en,  you  write  a  capital  hand,  and  the  composi- 
on  of  your  letter  clearly  shows  that  you  are  a 
right  and  intelligent  lad,  taking,  as  all  boys 
light,  a  strong  interest  in  the.  politics  of  their 
mntry. — Guy  D.  S. :  Will  you  not  write  in  ink 
istead  of  in  pencil  next  time?  Business  men 
Iways  use  ink.  I  atu  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
re  studying  hard. 


MILROY,  PENNSYLVANI 

I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old.  I  have  never 
written  a  letter  to  you  before,  but  hope  to  see 
this  one  in  Our  Post-office  Box.  1  have  just  got  a 
new  pet,  a  setter  dog.  sent  to  me  from  Philadel 
phia ;  he  is  very  nice.  I  used  to  have  two  prairie 
dogs  grandpa  brought  me  from  Kansas,  but  wi_ 
sent  them  to  the  Zoo  in  Philadelphia.  I  like  "The 
Ice  Queen"  and  "  Wakulla"  best  of  the  stories 
also  the  last  page  in  HAKPKK'S  BAZAR.  My  auntie 
takes  that.  One  of  my  aunties  helped  me  to 
write  this  letter,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  too  long. 
ROBERT  \V.  S. 

Louie  M.,  Albert  C.  S.,  and  Sol  T.  P.  may  write 
again.    Sol  must.  let  me  know  how  the  club  will 
the  pretty  motto,  "Innocent  Mirth, "prospers.— 
Blanche  Van  B. :  I  am  not  fond  of  a  parrot  my 
self,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  for  a  person  wh' 
likes  Madam  Poll  she  is  an  entertaining  pet.   Yoi 
need  not  apologize  for  your  writing,  dear ;  I  con 
sider  it  very  good  for  a  little  girl  of  nine.— Th 
very  first.  Christmas  card  I  received  these  hoi- 
days  was  sent  in  a  dear  little  letter  by  my  littl 
friend  Myra  A.  T.  all  the  way  from  Texas, 
wonder  if  Myra  will  find  a  kiss  somewhere  be 
tween  these  lines.— Cora  May  S. :  If  mamma  doe 
not  forbid  it,  dear,  please  write  with  ink  nex 
time.    The  pencil  marks  are  too  indistinct  fo 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG   CONTUIIJUTOES. 

No.  1. 

CHARADE. 

"A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 

Pnn-laim  a  hunting  morning." 
Before  the  keen  hounds  my  first  shall  fly; 

Their  bay  shall  give  him  warning. 
My  second  a  girl  as  soft  as  a  dove, 

With  a  voice  attuned  to  cooing, 
Once  gave  a  knight  she  pretended  to  love, 

When  proudly  he  came  a-wooing; 
She  threw  it  down  to  the  lions,  you  know, 
And  after  it  bravely  the  knight  did  go, 

And  that  made  an  end  of  his  suing. 
My  whole  is  something  quite  fair  to  see, 

But  it  holds  a  poison  in  dower; 
Put  my  tirst  and  tny  second  together,  I  think 

You'll  call  me  a  beautiful  flower.     LUCY  L. 


ENIGMA. 
in  rye  my  first  you'll  have,  but,  not  in  wheat. 

In  sour  my  second  soon  you'll  find; 
.n  bitter,  too,  my  third,  but  not  in  sweet; 

And, strange, in  doe  my  fourth,  hut  not  in  hind. 
ji  river  is  my  fifth,  and  not  in  lake. 

In  hornet,  is  my  sixth,  and  not  in  honey-bee, 
In  whose  bite,  not  in  whose  sting,  my  seventh 
you  must  take. 

The  urn  contains  ray  eighth,  and  not  its  tea. 
[n  lire  my  ninth  discover,  not  in  coal 

The  hunter  holds  my  tenth,  but  not  his  game; 
My  eleventh  in  his  alpenstock  unroll. 

My  whole's  a  poet  of  undying  fame; 

Now  guess  away,  and  let  me  have  his  name. 

NINA  T. 

No.  3. 

HIDDEN   FISHES. 

1.  How  do  you  feel,  my  dear?  2.  The  tiger  was 
spotted.  3.  Mary  had  a  calico  dress.  4.  Can  you 
guess  my  conundrum?  5.  Poll  was  perched  on 
my  shoulder.  6.  The  rockets  were  very  pretty. 
7.  "He  was  a  famous  ambassador.  8.  Lucy  lost 
her  ring  in  the  garden.  9.  Charles  h:id  a  pony. 
10  The  passengers  in  the  car  patted  the  baby. 

WILLIE  T. 


No.  4. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2  Space  of  time.    3.  Self-esteem. 
4.  Fuss.    5.  A  letter.  F.  W.  H. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  260 

No.  1.—  H 

BOB  E 

BAWLS  HEE 

HOW BEIT  EEBEL 

BLEAT  BED 

SIT  L 

T 

R 

CAT  H 

EAVES  OUT 

EAVINES         HURON 

TENET  TOE 

SET 

S 

No.  2.—    T  I  E  R  VAIN 

IDLE  ACRE 

ELLA  IRIS 

REAL  NEST 

No.  3.— 1.  Hannah.    2.  A  pair  of  spurs. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Fred  W.  Heill,  A  Constant  Reader,  Jennie 
Fay,  Lewis  Ilanscom.  Hattie  S.  Higelow,  Nina 
and  Willie  T.,  William  llolzman.  Helen  W.  Gard- 
ner, Sydney  Killam,  Elmer  C.  Davis.  The  Man  m 
the  Moon," Rob  Sterling,  Pussy  Willow.  Madge 
Pierce.  Jack  Hazard,  E.  B.  Sheridan,  Miriam  Os- 
born  Charles  W.  Crook,  Kva  and  Alice  May.  Nan- 
nie Thompson,  Winifred  .lanes.  Deacon  Snow, 
Arthur  Gillette,  Polly  Andrews,  Jerome  Living- 
ston. Augustus  Clark.  Theodore  Blauvelt.  T  im 
McKee,  Appleton  Smith.  Jennie  Lester,  Earl  Lu- 
beck,  Busy  Bee,  W.  K.  T.,  and  Emily  Jenkins. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  -2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.'] 
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voi.rjiE  YI. 


WHAT    FREDDIE    DREAMED    HE   WAS    CHRISTMAS    NIGHT. 


PEARLS  FROM  CEYLON. 

TT^OR  the  last  hundred  years  Ceylon  has  been  one  of  the  main 
r  sources  of  pearls,  tin-  best  coming  from  thr  western  coast 
•of  the  island,  where  the  oyster  producing  them  is  of  a  dillm m 
kind  from  that  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  pearl-oyster  banks 
.are  under  control  of  the  government,  which  allows  fishing  only 
for  a  short  season,  and  may  stop  it  altogether  it'  the  banks  seem 
to  be  in  danger  of  exhaustion.  A  large  number  of  boat -owners 
from  Ceylon  and  India,  from  150  to  200  in  all,  will  enroll  them- 
-selves,  and  assemble  in  March  at  the  banks,  where  they  arc  di- 
vided into  two  fleets,  one  sailing  under  a  bine  and  the  other  un- 
der a  red  flag.  These  fleets  fish  on 
every  <>i  her  day.  Each  boat  provides 
its  own  crew  and  divers,  anil  lias  on 
board  a  government  guard,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  oysters  are 
sold  without  their  knowledge. 

The  oysters  are  caught  by  divers. 
When  one  of  these  men  is  about  to 
go  down,  he  stands  on  a  flat  stone 
attached  to  the  diving-rope,  draws  in 
a  deep  breath,  and  holding  his  nos- 
trils closed  with  one  hand,  is  lower- 
ed swiftly  to  the  bottom.  There  he 
hastily  collects  as  many  ovstcrs  in 
his  basket  as  he  is  able  to  .scramble 
up,  and  when  unable  to  endure  it 
longer,  gives  a  signal,  and  is  hauled 
to  the  surface.  A  diver  vv  ho  can  re- 
main under  water  a  whole  minute  is 
thought  to  he  doing  unusually  well. 

At  a  given  signal  the  boats  all  sail 
for  shore,  and  the  oysters  are  placed 
in  tliegovernmeut'sreeeptacles.  Each 
•boat  is  then  given  its  share  for  its 


services,  and  the  rest  are  sold  by  the  government  nt  auction. 
Before  the  pearls  can  be  washed  out  the  oysters  must  rot, 
and  are  spread  out  upon  cemented  floors  while  they  undergo 
tliis  process.  The  smell  of  this  decay  is  so  great  that  no  one 
can  live  near  the  place,  and  formerly  diseases  like  the  cholera 
nearly  always  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  before  the  end 
of  the  season. 

The  product  varies  greatly,  but  at  present  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  oysters  are  annually  caught  ill  Ceylon, 
during  about  forty  days'  fishing,  and  the  pearls  yielded  are 
worth  about  $500,000. 


A  NEW-YEAR  JINGLE. 

BY  C.  O.  THOMAS. 

"  "I    ITTLE  maid,  little  maid,  where  are  you  going? 

i  i  The  snow  gathers  fast,  and  the  bleak  winds  are  blowing.11 
'•Oh,  the  keen  blast  is  blowing,  but  never  care  I; 
Fin  going  there  to  coast,  sir,  and  that  is  just  why.1' 

"Little  maid,  little  maid,  whom  will  you  see  there?" 
"  Oh,  the  girls  and  the  boys ;  they  will  every  one  be  there — 
They  will  every  one  be  there.     Their  shouts  don't  you  hear? 
Oil,  we  have  lots  of  fun  on  the  happy  New-Year." 


T 


THE  TRIANGLE  PUZZLE. 

IXYKE  three  matches 
and  lay  them  on 
the  table  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1.  Then 
lay  three  other  matches 
carelessly  l>v  the  side 


FIG.  1. 


of  the  triangle,  as  at  Fig.  2.  Chal- 
lenge any  of  the  company  present  to 
so  arrange  the  six  matches  as  to  make 
four  perfect  triangles  precisely  like 
Fig.  1.  Try  as  hard  as  you  can.  If 
you  do  not  succeed,  we  will  give,  you 
the  solution  in  next  week's  Yol'NO 
PEOPLE. 


FIG.  3. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 
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"IT  WAS  FULL  OF  GREAT  ROSY-CHEEKED  APIM.K-:  ' 


SANTA   CLAUS'S  MISTAKE. 

SI  (Tftristmas  Storii. 

D  Y      ic  I  B  ii     j\i  TT  >r  n  <>  i  :. 

I.— THE  T\VO   NORKIES. 

N'ORRIE  NOONAN"  is  such  a  queer  name 
that  it  seems  somewhat  surprising1  that 
two  of  them  should  live  in  New  York  at  I  in- 
same  time.      But  in  reality  their  names  were 
very  different,  and  it  was  only  their  pet  names 
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that  caused  the  trouble,  confusion,  and  subsequent,  happi- 
ness that  came  to  the  two  liltli-  <_;irls  just  a  year  ago  tins 
ver\  hohda\  season. 

M  i-s  Marie  An: oil i clt.'  X.H. nun  was  a  most  stylish,  aris- 
tocratic-looking, and  exquisitely  dressed  young  woman, 
twelve1  years  <>f  age.  She  had  travelled  abroad  with  her 
mother,  usually  went  to  Saratoga  in  the  summer,  and  to  a 
fashionable  city  school  in  the  winter,  and  was  already  be- 
ginning to  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  time 
when  she  should  be  "finished"  and  ready  to  ''come  out." 

Her  father  was  the  Hon.  Fitzgibbons  XOOJJKI/,  ex -State 
Sniator,  successful  politician,  and  millionaire.  He  had 
retired  from  active  business,  and  had  built  for  himself  a 
palace  on  the  upper  part  of  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Central 
Park,  which  was  where  the  Noomni.s  were  living  at  the 
time  of  this  story.  They  had  become  Noo;/rn/.s  since 
moving  into  it,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  "Noo"  was 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  name,  which  was  now 
generally  pronounced  "N'wcm"  by  the  members  of  this 
particular  family. 

The  other  Norrie  Noonan  was  of  about  the  same  age  as 
the  young  princess  just  described,  and  she  also  lived  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  but  here  all  resemblance  between  them 
ceased.  The  full  name  of  this  second  Norrie  was  Norah 
Bridget  Noonan,  and  in  this  case  the  surname  was  pro- 
nounced AToonau  with  the  "Noo"  very  broad,  and  not 
much  attention  paid  to  the  ''nan.''  Her  father  had  nev- 
er been  an  Honorable,  but  always  plain  Pat  .ZVbonan,  the 
hod-carrier,  from  the  day  he  landed  at  Castle  Garden  un- 
til the  sad  one  on  which  he  fell  from  a  tall  ladder  and  was 
carried  home  with  a  broken  neck.  Since  his  death  Mrs. 
Noonan  had  supported  herself  and  the  four  little  children, 
of  whom  Norrie  was  the  eldest,  by  taking  in  washing  and 
doing  odd  jobs  of  scrubbing,  or  whatever  else  came  to  her 
strong  hands  to  be  done. 

Sometimes  Norrie  went  to  the  public  school,  but  she 
generally  had  to  stay  at  home  and  "  mind  the  children," 
as  she  explained  to  her  teacher,  while  her  mother  was  out 
at  work.  Her  one  experience  of  travel,  other  than  that 
gained  by  occasional  trips  in  the  horse-cars,  or  on  the  ele- 
vated railroads  during  five-cent  hours,  to  carry  home 
bundles  of  washing,  was  a  Fresh-air  Fund  journey  to 
a  New  Jersey  village,  where  she  had  spent  two  weeks  of 
bliss  in  a  farm-house  during  the  summer  just  past.  It 
was  the  event  of  her  life,  and  everything  that  happened 
before  or  afterward  was  spoken  of  by  her  as  having  taken 
place  before  or  since  "me  trip  to  the  counthry." 

Right  here  it  should  be  stated  that  although  the  Noo- 
nans  lived  on  Fifth  Avenue,  it  was  in  a  rickety  old  back 
tenement -house  on  South  Fifth  Avenue,  several  miles 
from  the  fine  residence  of  the  Noonaws.  They  occupied  a 
single  room  up  four  flights  of  stairs. 

Although  this  one  room  was  very  much  crowded  with 
Mrs.  .ZVbonan  and  the  four  young  Aroonans.  a  cat.  a  big 
bed,  and  a  little  bed  that  pushed  under  it.  a  stove,  a  table, 
two  chairs,  a  chest,  and  a  dresser,  it  was  kept  as  neat  as 
wax.  The  sun  always  seemed  to  smile  when  he  looked 
in  at  the  shining  windows,  the  kettle  always  sang  more 
merrily  here  than  it  did  in  ordinary  rooms,  and  as  for 
Tommy  Moore,  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  he  was  the,  very  hap- 
piest and  jolliest  cat  in  all  New  York. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  Aoonans,  in  tin1  two  front 
rooms,  lived  honest  John  Mack  and  Mrs.  Mack,  his  wife, 
and  they,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  were  much 
interested  in  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  young  Noo- 
nans.  Mr.  Mack  drove,  an  express  wagon,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  trusted  employes  of  a  big  foreign  express 
company. 

II.— CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING. 

For  a  week  before  the  25th  of  December  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  Christmas  preparation  going  on  amoni:' 
both  the  Noomn.'.s  and  the  Noonans  at  opposite  ends  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  At  its  upper  end  Miss  Norrie  Noonan  was 


in  a  flutter  of  excitement.  Her  papa  had  given  her  tifty 
dollars  with  which  to  purchase  Christmas  gifts,  and  she 
spent  all  except  live  dollars  of  it,  in  various  pretty,  expen- 
sive, but  useless  little  kuickknacks  for  her  father,  mother, 
and  two  of  her  most  fashionable  school  friends,  who  al- 
ways expected  her  to  give  them  something  handsome. 
She  secretly  hoped  they  would  give  her  presents  of  equal 
if  not  of  greater  value,  and  gave  them  to  understand  by 
carefully  worded  hints  that  she  was  prepared  to  do  her 
part  in  the  matter  of  present-giving,  at  any  rate. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  Norrie  .Zvbonan  was 
equally  excited  over  the-  near  approach  of  the  merry  sea- 
son, and  every  day  she  had  some  new  and  marvellous 
story  to  tell  to  Teddy  and  Tim,  her  brothers,  and  to  little 
Tisler,  her  four-year-old  sister,  of  "Sandy  Claws." 

She  had  opened  the  little  pasteboard  box  that  she  called 
her  bank,  in  which  she  had  been  saving  her  pennies  for 
a  year,  and  found  that  it  contained  forty-eight  cents.  All 
these  had  been  given  her,  one  or  two  cents  at  a  time,  at  rare 
intervals,  except  ten  cents  that  represented  two  car  fares, 
saved  by  taking  long,  tiresome  walks.  To  these  her  mo- 
ther now  added  two  pennies,  and  thus  Norrie  had  a  whole 
half-dollar — more  money  than  she  had  ever  owned  before 
in  all  her  life.  With  this  magnificent  sum  she  intended 
to  buy  four  presents,  one  for  her  mother,  and  one  for  each 
of  the  children. 

She  had  already  made  up  her  mind  what  she  should 
give  her  mother.  It  was  to  be  a  lovely  artificial  rose  to 
wear  on  her  shabby  old  black  bonnet,  and  make  it  look 
as  fine  as  anybody's.  In  regard  to  the  children,  however, 
she  had  thought  of  so  many  things  that  she  might  give 
them  that  she  was  unable  to  decide  which  they  would 
like  best.  To  try  and  settle  this  most  important  question 
she  took  them  on  long  walks  past  the  wonderful  shops  on 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street.  At  the  many  win- 
dows filled  to  overflowing  with  toys  and  costly  objects 
they  gazed  and  gazed,  and  decided  a  hundred  times  that 
they  wanted  this  or  that,  and  as  often  changed  their  minds 
on  seeing  some  new  and  more  attractive  article. 

At  one  time  Teddy  felt  certain  that  nothing  would  so 
surely  please  him  as  a  magnificent  musical  box  that  they 
saw  in  one  of  the  windows.  A  card  on  the  box  showed 
its  price  to  be  only  one  hundred  dollars.  Tim's  fancy  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  a  big  rocking-horse,  a  pair 
of  roller  skates,  and  a  drum.  Little  Tisler  wanted  a  baby- 
house  that  occupied  the  whole  of  one  of  the  largest  win- 
dows in  one  of  the  largest  stores  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
could  probably  have  been  bought  for  about  five  hundred 
dollars.  Norrie  herself  cast  longing  eyes  upon  an  exqui- 
site French  doll,  almost  as  big  as  little  Tisler,  that  seemed 
to  smile  at  her  every  time  they  passed  a  certain  window. 

Finally,  on  the  very  day  before  Christmas,  Norrie  in- 
vested her  fifty  cents  as  follows:  For  her  mother  she 
bought  an  artificial  rose  on  a  stem  with  two  green  leaves. 
It  was  almost  as  big-  as  a  small  peony,  and  quite  as  gor- 
geous. For  Teddy  she  bought  a  kazoo,  which  not  only  cost 
much  less  money  than  the  musical  box  he  longed  to  pos- 
sess, but  was  capable  of  producing  a  greater  variety  of 
tunes,  and  was  in  this  respect  the  more  satisfactory  in- 
strument of  the  two.  The  kazoo  only  cost  ten  cents. 

Tim  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  that  a  drum  would 
please  him  about  as  much  as  anything,  and  so  Norrie  went 
to  store  after  store  until  she  found  one  that  came  within 
her  means,  and  then  bought  it  for  him.  For  Tisler— dear 
little  Tisler — she  purchased  live  presents  with  the  five  cents 
she  had  left,  and  they  were  a  tiny  china  doll,  a  little  cra- 
dle, a  tin  whistle,  a  stick  of  candy,  and  a  red  apple,  each 
of  which  cost  one  cent. 

The  next  morning  was  as  bright  and  beautiful  a  Christ- 
mas morning  as  ever  was  seen,  and  the  jolly  red  sun,  peep- 
ing in  at  the  shining-  windows  of  the  JVbonans'  room,  sug- 
gested nothing  so  much  as  it  did  a  Merry  Christmas.  Each 
little  golden  speck  of  dust  floating  in  the  air  danced  a  Mer- 
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ry  Christmas;  Tommy  Moore  purred  a,  Merry  Christ  mas. 
and  tin'  whole  bright  frosty  "world  outside  was  full  of  Mer- 
ry Christmas.  The  little  Atamans  shouted  "  Merr\  i  'lirist- 
mas!"  to  each  other  and  their  mother  almost  hei'm-, 
eyes  were  opened ;  and  when  they  fairly  woke  up,  ami  saw 
the  elegant  presents  Norrie  had  provided  for  them,  they 
all  sprang' out  of  bed,  and  danced  a  Merry  Christmas  da  nee. 
Then  Teddy  played  on  his  kazoo,  and  Tim  beat  the  drum, 
and  little  Tisler  tried  to  blow  on  the  tin  whistle  and  eat 
her  stick  of  candy  at  the  same  time,  and  Xorrie  pulled  on 
the  -warm  mittens  that  her  mother  had  knitted  I'or  her. 

and  Mrs.  Nbonan  pinned  the  gorgeous  red  rose  to  the  1m- 

of  her  dress  until  she  should  find  time  to  place  it  in  her 
bonnet,  and  until  breakfast-time  they  were  all  so  happy 
that  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  them  to  be  any  happier. 

III.— "THE  LEFTIXAXT  OF  SANDY  CLAWS." 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  two  large  boxes,  both  di- 
rected to  "Miss Norrie Noonan,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,'' 
and  looking  very  much  alike,  had  arrived  in  the  city.  One 
of  them  came  by  a  French  steamer  from  across  the  ocean, 
and  the  other  came  by  rail  from  a  little  village  m  New 
Jersey.  The  one  that  came  from  across  the  ocean  went  di- 
rectly to  the  office  of  the  foreign  express  company  that 
employed  honest  John  Mack  as  a  driver. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  John,  "  phat's  this;  'Miss  Norrie 
Noonan, Fifth  Avenoo.'  Sure  there's  niver  another  a v  that 
name  in  the  city,  an'  liviii'  on  the  Avenoo  at  the  same 
toime.  It's  for  me  own  little  Norrie,  an'  no  other,  an'  be- 
like it's  from  her  father's  own  sisters,  the  Aoonans  of  Bal- 
lybaugh,  as  it's  from  over  the  say.  I'll  take  it  up  me  own 
silf,  wid  a  Merry  Christmas,  an'  won't  their  eyes  shtiek 
out  whin  they  see  the  same !'' 

So  John  Mack  put  the  box  aside  until  he  had  selected 
all  the  packages  that  belonged  on  his  route,  and  then  he 
loaded  them  into  his  wagon  and  drove  off. 

As  the  JVoonaus'  door  was  opened  in  answer  to  his 
knock,  and  those  within  saw  who  it  was,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  chorus  of  "Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Mack!  Merry 
Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!"  mingled  with  the  music  of 
the  kazoo,  the  tin  whistle,  and  the  drum. 

"  A  Merry  Christmas  to  yez,  childer;  an'  be  the  same 
token  I'm  the  Leftinant  av  Sandy  Claws,  an'  have  his  re- 
spec  s  for  yez  here  widin  the  box." 

"Is  it  for  me  ?"  asked  Norrie,  in  amazement,  as  she  read 
the  address. 

"  Yis,  darlint,  it's  for  yez,  an'  well  do  yez  desarve  all 
•hat's  intill  it,  whatever  it  is,"  replied  honest  John. 

As  had  to  hurry  back  to  his  work,  he  did  not  wait  to 
see  the  box  opened;  but  as  he  left  he  said  he  would  look 
in  during  the  evening  to  see  what  was  in  the  box  from 
the  "ould  couuthry,"and  then  he  went  clattering  down 
the  rickety  stairs. 

With  the  aid  of  a  poker,  and  a  hatchet  that  Teddy  bor- 
rowed from  a  neighbor,  the  box  was  quickly  opened,  and 
then  began  a  period  of  the  most  tremendous  excitement 
for  the  JVbouaii  family.  On  top  of  the  other  contents  of 
the  box  lay  a  dainty  note  addressed  simply  "Norrie";  but 
as  the  iVoonans  were  not  much  given  to  either  letter-read- 
ing or  letter-writing,  this  was  laid  aside  for  a  while  as  a 
matter  of  small  importance,  and  the  family  proceeded  to 
explore  further  into  the  box. 

Aftera  quantity  of  straw, wrapping-paper, and  tissue  pa- 
per had  been  removed,  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  children 
and  their  mother  rested  on  what  they  thought  tor  a  mo- 
ment must  be  a  real  live  baby  lying  sound  asleep  amid 
the  softest  wrappings.  But  Norrie  seized  it  in  her  arms. 
and  hugged  it  to  her  'bosom  with  a  wild  cry  of  delight, 
and  as  she  did  so  its  big  blue  eyes  flew  wide  open,  and  it 
said,  as  plainly  as  could  be,  "Ma-ma."  The  other  chil- 
dren were  almost  frightened;  but  Norrie  knew  that  it  was 
a  perfectly  lovely  talking  French  doll,  even  bigger  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  one  she  had  ga/.ed  at  so  longing- 


ly in  the  window  on  Fourteenth  Street.  Then  came  two 
embroidered  silk  dresses,  a  morocco  case  containing  a  full 
set  of  pearl  jewelry,  boxes  of  delicious  bonbons,  and  a  doll's 
trunk  tilled  with  the  daintiest  of  clothing.  Poor  Mrs.  Noo- 
nan  began  to  look  frightened  and  anxious  at  this  unex- 
pected and  unexplained  result  of  Christmas. 

"Sure,  darlints.  it  can't  be  for  US  at  a  11  at  all !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "'There's  a  big  mistake  av  some  kind,  an'  I'm 
a  feared  the  beautiful  things  '11  only  bring  throuble  to  us, 
after  all.  Wirra.  wirra.  but,  I'm  thrimblin'!" 

"Oh,  mother!"  cried  Norrie,  "nobody  else  could  have 
wanted  tins  dear,  splendid  doll  as  much  as  I  did.  Who  in 
the  wholc>  world  would  love  it  so  dearly?" 

"Perhaps  the  letter  will  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Aroonan,  bright- 
ening with  the  sudden  thought.  "Norrie,  yez  have  the 
eddication;  read  it  till  us.  loike  a  good  gurrul." 

So  Norrie  opened  the  dainty,  sweet-scented  note  that  un- 
til then  had  lain  on  the  table  unheeded,  and  attempted  to 
decipher  its  contents.  It  began,  ".¥«  cMre  Norrie,"  a,nd. 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last  it  was  written  in  French, 
though  the  little  girl  only  kneu  that  it  was  some  foreign 
language  that  she  did  not  understand. 

Taking  the  letter  from  Nome's  hand.  Mrs.  JVoonan  look- 
ed at  it  gravely  for  several  minutes,  holding  it  right  side 
up,  upside  down,  and  sideways;  but  of  course  she  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  for  she  could  not  have  read  it  even  if 
it  had  been  written  in  English.  At  length  a  bright  idea 
struck  her,  and  she  exclaimed:  "It  '11  be  from  yer  aunt 
Tilly  JVoonan  in  Ballybaugh,  who  niver  sent  a  letter  in 
her  life,  for  the  raison  that  she  can't  write,  more's  the  pity, 
an'  she's  got  the  prasle,  good  luck  till  him,  to  write  it  for 
her.  Be  the  same  token  it's  writ  in  Latin,  for  he'd  niver 
use  a  wurrud  else,  barrin'  he  was  shpakin'.  We'll  jist 
lave  it  till  yez  can  run  up  till  Father  Cromarty's,  an'  he'll 
rade  it  illegaut  for  yez,  an'  thin  we'll  know  the  manin' 
av  all  this." 

Then  the  good  woman  made  them  put  everything  back 
in  the  box,  but  the  beautiful  doll,  which  Norrie  begged 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  might,  be  left  with  her,  and  one  box 
of  bonbons  that  was  given  to  the  boys  and  little  Tisler 
to  quiet  their  howls  of  disappointment  as  they  saw  the 
treasures  of  the  box  being  returned  to  it. 

After  the  box  had  been  repacked  and  pushed  under  the 
table  to  await  the  result  of  the  priest's  reading  of  the  tnys 
terious  letter,  Norrie  settled  quietly  down  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  doll,  and  the  children  began  to  divide  their 
bonbons  into  three  equal  parts  on  the  floor.  While  they 
were  thus  engaged  a  slight  confusion  was  heard  outside. 
In  another  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  there 
before  their  astonished  gaze  stood  an  elderly  gentleman 
wearing  a  fur-trimmed  overcoat  and  a  tall  shiny  silk  hat, 
and  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  so  elegantly  dr> 
that  she  might  have  been  a  princess.  With  them  was  hon- 
est John  Mack,  and  behind  them  were  crowded  half  the 
inmates  of  the  tenement  house. 

IV.— HONEST  .lOlIX    MACK. 

To  understand  who  these  new  arrivals  were  we  must  go 
back  to  the  evening  before,  when  an  express  wagon  had 
driven  up  to  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Fitzgibbons  Noo»an 
on  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  driver  had  gone  to  the 
area  door  with  a  big  box  on  his  shoulder  addressed  to 
"Miss  Norrie  Noonan.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
A  servant,  had  signed  the  delivery-book,  and  then  report 
ed  the  arrival  of  the  bo\  to  Mrs.  Noomn/.  It  so  happen- 

:  ed  that  on  that  ver\  al'ten Mrs    Nooiiem  had  received 

|  a  letter  from  her  sister  .1  uiia,  who  lived  in  Paris,  and  who 
i  had  written  : 

"By  the  same  steamer  ili.H  lakes  this  letter  I  have  sent 
a  Christmas-box  to  my  dear  lil  I  le  niece  Norrie.      Hoping 
that  she  rnav  enjoy  its  contents  as  thoroughly  as  I  I 
enjoyed  preparing  them  for  her,  and  with  wishes  I'or  a 
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Miss  Delia,  on  coming  tl<>\vn-st;iirs  New-Year's  Morning,  ;ifter  a  good 
In.,!;  t'rciin  tlir  Window,  exclaims,  "  Why,  Mamma,  the  New  Year  is 
just  like  the  Old  one." 


merry,  happy  Christmas  to  you  all,  I  am  your  loving  sis- 
ter, JULIA." 

"P.S. — I  have  written  a  note  in  French  to  Norrie,  arid 
placed  it  in  the  very  top  of  the  box.  I  hope  that  she  has 
been  so  diligent  at  school  that  she  may  be  able  to  read  it 
all  herself  without  any  help.'' 

Having  read  this  letter.  Mrs.  Noo»«»  was  expecting  the 
box,  and  when  one  came,  she  told  the  servant  to  put  it 
somewhere  for  the  night  where  Miss  Norrie  would  not 
see  it,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  dining-room  at  breakfast- 
time  the  next  morning1. 

After  wishing  her  father  and  mother  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas somewhat  languidly  the  next  morning,  and  receiving 
their  thanks  for  the  presents  she  had  bought  for  them.  Miss 
Norrie  NOOHCIM  admired  the  dainty  chatelaine  watcli  that 
her  father  gave  her,  and  the  seal-skin  jacket  that  was  her 
mother's  present,  and  then  she  went  down  to  the  dining- 
room  quite  full  of  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  surprise 
that  awaited  her  there. 

Beside  her  plate  lay  two  small  packages,  and  on  the  floor 
near  her  chair  stood  the  large  box  addressed  to  Miss  Nor- 
rie Nooiian.  In  the  small  packages  were  presents  from 
the  two  fashionable  girl  friends  for  whom  she  had  bought 
Christmas  gifts.  Although  they  were  pretty  trilles.  Xorrie 
regarded  them  with  a  dissatislied  air.  and  turned  to  the 
box,  saying  she  knew  her  aunt  Julia  would  have  sent  her 
something  truly  eleganl 

A  servant  was  sent,  for  a  hammer,  and  when  he  return- 
ed and  began  to  knock  the  cover  off  the  box,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noonan  stood  near  it  with  Norrie.  in  their  curiosity 
to  see  its  contents.  When  these  were  finally  reveakd  the 


surprise  and  excitement  of  this  Noonan  family  were 
fully  equal  to  those  of  the  other  family  of  the  same 
name,  who  lived  on  the  same  avenue,  over  the  box 
that  they  had  opened  on  that  same  morning. 

The  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  letter  lying  on  top 
of  several  bags.  One  of  these  bags  was  opened ;  it 
was  full  of  great  rosy-cheeked  apples.  An  angry 
flush  sprang  into  Nome's  face.  Another  bag  was 
found  to  contain  quinces,  a  third  cabbages  and  car- 
rots, and  a  fourth  potatoes.  In  the  spaces  between 
these  bags  were  tucked  five  pairs  of  warm  gray  yarn 
stockings  of  different  sizes. 

As  each  of  these  successive  bags  was  opened  the 
wonder  of  the  family  knew  no  bounds,  and  when  the 
potatoes  were  disclosed,  poor  Norrie  burst  into  a  flood 
of  angry  tears.  The  Hon.  Fitzgibbons  NOOHOJ!  mut- 
tered something  about  the  most  extraordinary  form 
of  a  practical  joke  he  had  ever  heard  of;  and  Mrs. 
Noo;m;<  said  she  would  never  have  believed  that  her 
sister  Julia  could  do  such  a  cruel  thing. 

While  Mrs.  Noo»a«  was  trying  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort her  little  daughter,  she  suddenly  bethought  her- 
self of  the  note  that  came  iu  the  box,  and  picked  it  up. 

Like  another  we  have  heard  of,  it  was  addressed 
simply  "Norrie."  Tearing  it  open,  Mrs.  Nocman  read, 
with  ever-increasing  amazement,  the  following  re- 
markable lines: 

"MY  DEAR  LITTLE  NORRIE, — We  wish  you  a  very 
Merry  Christmas,  and  to  help  you  remember  the  good 
times  you  had  at  Squanset  last  summer  we  send  you 
a  Christmas-box  containing  a  few  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles from  the  old  farm.  I  have  also  knitted  five 
pairs  of  stockings:  one  for  your  mother,  one  for  each 
of  the  boys,  one  for  little  Tisler,  of  whom  you  talked 
so  much,  and  one  for  yourself.  Trusting  that  the 
Fresh-air  Fund  may  bring  you  to  us  again  next  sum- 
mer, I  remain  your  loving  friend, 

•'SARAH  SUSAN  SMITH." 

Even  Norrie's  tears  were  dried  as  she  listened  to 
this  most  extraordinary  epistle,  and  when  it  was  finished 
she  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  What  ever  does  it  all  mean  ?''  exclaimed  the  Hon.  Fitz- 
gibbons. 

''It  means."  answered  Mrs.  NOO;IOK,  "that  we  are  the 
victims  of  some  very  stupid  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
press company,  and  I  think  you  should  go  directly  down- 
town and  see  about  it." 

V.— SANTA  CLAUS'S  MISTAKE  IS  SET  RIGHT. 

An  hour  later  the  NOOHCW  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  foreign  express  office  down-town  ;  the  footman  sprang 
from  the  box,  opened  the  door,  and  let  down  the  step  with 
a.  clatter,  and  the  Hon.  Fitzgibbons  Noonew!  and  Miss  Nor- 
rie Noonan  entered  the  office. 

The  manager  of  the  office  recognized  Mr.  NOOHOH  at 
once,  and  came  forward,  bowing  most  politely,  and  in- 
quired what  lie  could  do  to  serve  him. 

"I  want  to  know  if  a  box  or  package  addressed  to  me 
has  recently  reached  this  office  from  Paris  ?"  said  Mr. 
Noonan. 

"I  will  find  out  in  a  moment,  sir,"  replied  the  manager, 
as  he  stepped  over  to  the  delivery  clerk's  desk. 

One  of  the  delivery  clerks  consulted  a  big  book,  and  said 
that  nothing  had  been  received  for  the  Hon.  Fitzgibbons 
Noonan,  but  that  a  box  had  arrived  from  Paris  the  day 
before  addressed  to  Miss  Norrie  Noonan,  and  that  it  had 
been  delivered  that  very  morning. 

"  No. sir.  it  has  not  been  delivered,"  thundered  Mr.  Noo- 
IKIII;  "it  has  been  stolen." 

"  What  driver  took  it  ?"  inquired  the  manager  of  the 
delivery  clerk. 
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The  clerk  again  consulted  the  big  book,  and  answered, 
"Mack,  honest  John  Mack,  as  we  call  him;  and  there  he 
is  now,"  he  added,  pointing  to  John,  who  was  just  entering 
the  office  by  a  rear  door. 

The  manager  called  to  him  to  step  that  way,  and  said, 
''Mack,  did  you  receive  a  box  this  morning  addressed  to 
Miss  Nome  Noonan  of  Fifth  Avenue  T 

"  Dade  an'  I  did,  sor." 

"What  did  you  do  with  it  t" 

''Delivered  it,  sor,  \vid  me  own  hands  to  Miss  Norrie 
hei-silf." 

"Oh!'1  exclaimed  Norrie,  who  had  listened  to  all  this 
with  the  utmost  surprise. 

"Where  does  Miss  Norrie  live  ?"  asked  the  manager. 

"In  the  same  house  wid  mesilf,  sor,  in  South  Fifth 
Avenoo." 

"This  is  very  curious,"  remarked  Mr.  Nooiian.  "My 
man,  can  you  go  with  us  and  show  us  this  place  ?'' 

"  Avcoorse  lean,  sir,  if  the  boss  bids  me,''  replied  . John. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Hon.  Fitzgibbons  NOO//IM/. 
Miss  Norrie  Noonan,  and  honest  John  Mack  stood  before 
the  open  door  of  Mrs.  Patrick  JVoonan's  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  mystery  of  the  mixed  Christ- 
mas-boxes had  been  fully  explained,  and  two  Norrie  Noo- 
nans  had  made  each  other's  acquaintance.  During  the  day 
the  boxes  were  exchanged,  and  each  was  sent  to  its  rightful 
owner.  When  Norrie  JVbonan  understood  that  she  must 
give  up  the  beautiful  French  doll,  her  anguish  was  ex- 
treme, and  it  so  touched  the  heart  of  Norrie  Noc»i«)i  that 
she  insisted  that  the  doll  and  all  its  fine  clothes  should 
remain  where  they  were.  In  witnessing  the  unbounded 
joy  of  her  namesake  when  she  was  told  that  the  doll  was 
to  be  really  and  truly  her 
own  to  keep  and  love  al- 
ways, the  little  girl  from 
the  upper  end  of  Fifth  Av- 
enue experienced  the  most 
delightful  sensation  of  her 
life.  It  was  afterward  in- 
creased when  she  spent  her 
remaining  five  dollars  for 
a  warm  stuff  dress  for  Nor- 
rie Noouan,  which  she  sent 
down  to  South  Fifth  Ave- 
nue to  take  the  place  of  the 
embroidered  silk  dresses 
that  did  not  belong  there. 

She  now  declares  that 
hereafter  her  Christmas 
money  shall  be  devoted  to 
buying  Christmas  presents 
for  those  of  her  friends  who 
will  appreciate  without  ex- 
pecting them,  rather  than 
for  those  who  expect  but 
do  not  appreciate  them. 


Starting  for  the  second  time,  she  reached  the  tropic  seas 
only  to  take  fire.  Lieutenant  De  la  Fond,  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  caused  some  sails  to  be  at  once  dipped  in  the 
sea  and  placed  over  the  hatches,  but  such  a  cloud  of  smoke 
issued  from  between  the  crevices  that  none  could  endure 
it,  and  the  flames  gained  ground  notwithstanding  all  ef- 
forts to  subdue  them.  In  vain  buckets  were  filled,  pumps 
plied,  and  pipes  introduced  from  them  into  the  hold. 

The  yawl  was  hoisted  out,  and  some  men  jumped  into 
her,  but  the  ship,  which  had  her  sails  set,  soon  outstripped 
it.  The  oilier  boats  could  not  be  got  out.  Discipline,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  among  French  sailors,  was  at  an  end, 
and  every  one  did  what  was  right  (which  generally  means 
wrong)  in  his  own  ryrs.  "Terror  pervaded  everywhere; 
nothing  but  sighs  and  groans  resounded  through  the  ves- 
sel; the  very  animals  on  board,  as  if  sensible  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  uttered  the  most  dreadful  cries  ....  Each 
was  occupied  in  throwing  overboard  what  promised  even, 
the  slenderest  chance  of  escape,  yards,  spars,  and  hen- 
coops, and  to  them  they  clung."  The  sea,  terrible  as  it 
was,  seemed  to  be  less  terrible  than  the  flames. 

"  The  shrouds,  yards,  and  ropes  along  the  side  of  the 
vessel  were  crowded  with  the  crew,  as  if  hesitating  which 
form  of  destruction  to  choose....  A  father  was  seen  to 
snatch  his  son  from  the  flames,  and  then  throwing  him 
into  the  sea,  himself  followed,  where  they  perished  in  each 
other's  embrace."  Think  of  this,  dear  children,  safe  on. 
shore  with  your  parents,  and  pity  these  unfortunates! 

By  order  of  the  lieutenant  the  helm  was  shifted,  which 
caused  the  ship  to  heel  to  larboard.  This  for  a  time  con- 
fined the  fire  to  the  starboard  only,  where  it  raged  from 
stem  to  stern.  The  captain,  overwhelmed  with  grief  for 


PEEIL   AND  PEIVATION. 

BY  JAMES  PAYX. 

THE  BURXIXG  OF  "  \.V, 
PRINCE." 

i  FRENCH  East  India- 
X\.  man,  Le  Prince,  sailed 
on  February  19, 1752,  from 
Port  I'Orient.  She  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  harbor 
when  she  was  driven  upon 
a  sand  bank,  and  was  in- 
jured to  such  an  extent  that 
she  was  obliged  to  return 
to  port  to  be  refitted. 


•HE    FOUND    THE    GOOD    CHAPLAIN,   WHO    ADMINISTERED    ABSOLUTION." 
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his  female  relatives  who  were  among  the  passengers, 
could  do  nothing  for  the  general  good.  He  was  engaged 
in  attaching  the  women  to  hen-coops,  "while  some  of  the 
seamen,  swimming'  with  one  hand,  endeavored  to  support 
tin/in  with  the  other." 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  a  new  and  undreamed-of 
danger  suddenly  showed  itself.  The  guns,  heated  by  the 
fire,  began  to  discharge  their  contents  among  the  poor 
wretches  floating  on  the  masts  and  yards.  The  flames  by 
this  time  had  gained  such  a  mastery  as  to  burst  through 
the  cabin  windows. 

M.  De  la  Fond  was  compelled  to  do  what  he  could  for 
himself.  He.  endeavored  to  slip  down  a  yard  which 
dipped  into  the  sea,  but  it  was  so  crowded  with  human 
beings  that  he  tumbled  over  them  and  fell  into  the  water, 
where  a  drowning  sailor  seized  hold  of  him  and  carried 
him  twice  under  water.  Though  a  very  resolute  man,  this 
incident  shook  his  nerves,  "and  in  making  a  free  passage 
through  the  dead  bodies  floating-  around  him,  lie  shoved 
them  aside  with  one  hand,  impressed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion that  each  was  alive,  and  would  seize  him." 

The  spritsail-yard  then  appeared  in  view,  but  so  covered 
with  people  that  he  hardly  dared  to  ask  for  help.  Some 
were  quite  naked,  the  rest  only  in  their  shirts,  and  all  were 
expecting  instant  death;  yet,  remembering  his  late  efforts 
for  their  preservation,  they  "cheerfully  made  room  for 
him." 

He  presently  changed  this  situation  for  a  place  on  the 
mainmast,  which  had  toppled  overboard,  crushing  many 
in  its  fall.  On  this  he  found  the  good  chaplain,  who  ad- 
ministered absolution  (the  last  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church ) 
to  him — surely  a  striking  picture  of  religious  devotion  ! 

Upon  this  mast  were  two  young  ladies  (the  only  female 
survivors)  and  no  less  than  eighty  of  the  crew.  The  chap- 
lain presently  lost  his  hold,  whereupon  the  lieutenant 
seized  him. 

"Let  me  go,  De  la  Fond,"  said  lie;  "  I  am  already  half 
drowned;  it  is  only  prolonging  my  sufferings." 

"  No,  my  friend,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  "  When  my 
strength  is  exhausted  I  must  drop  you,  but  not  before. 
We  will  perish  together." 

One  of  the  young  ladies  fell  off  and  was  drowned. 

Presently  the  yawl  came  in  sight;  it  could  hold  but 
very  few  people,  but  those  in  it  insisted  on  saving  the 
lieutenant,  "since  he  alone  could  guide  them  to  land." 
As  they  would  not  come  near  the  mast  lest  the  numbers 
should  swamp  the  boat,  he  swam  out  to  them  and  was 
taken  on  board.  The  pilot  and  the  master  did  likewise. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  fire  reached  the  magazine. 
There  was  a  tremendous  explosion.  "  A  thick  cloud  inter- 
cepted in  an  instant  the  sight  of  the  sun.  and  amidst  this 
terrific  darkness  nothing  could  be  seen  but  flaming-  timbers 
high  in  air.  Then  they  beheld  the  sea  covered  with  pieces 
of  wreck,  mingled  with  bodies  "half  choked,  mangled, 
half  consumed,  but  still  retaining  life  enough  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  horrors  that  surrounded  them." 

The  lieutenant's  courage  did  not  even  then  desert  him. 
He  caused  the  yawl  to  approach  this  terrible  scene,  to  see 
whether  anything  could  be  picked  up  to  save  them  from 
a  death  even  worse  than  that  which  had  befallen  their  fel- 
lows. They  found  several  barrels,  but  only  full  of  pow- 
der, which  had  been  thrown  overboard  during  tin-  con- 
Ha'jTa'ion.  They  did  pick  up,  however,  a  cask  of  brandy, 
fifteen  pounds  of  salt  pork,  some  scarlet  cloth  and  linen, 
a  dozen  pip:- -staves,  and  some  cordage.  This  was  all. 
They  had  neither  chart  nor  compass,  and  only  knew  that 
they  were  six  hundred  miles  from  land. 

Every  article  they  had  was  by  the  lieutenant's  orders 
:;!  our-  made  use  of.  "The  lining  of  the  boat  \\as  torn 
v.p  for  the  sake  ol'  the  planks  and  nails;  a  seaman  had 
luckily  two  needles,  and  the  linen  afforded  whatever  thread 
was  necessary.  The  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  made  a  sail,  an 
oar  a  mast,  and  a  plank  a  rudder." 


Eight  days  and  nights  they  sailed  on,  guided  by  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  position. 
of  the  stars;  their  naked  bodies  exposed  to  scorching  heat 
by  day  and  to  intense  cold  by  night;  their  food  a  small 
piece  of  pork  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  they  could  eat  it  no  longer  on  account  of  the 
inward  heat  and  irritation  it  produced;  their  only  drink 
was  a  glass  of  brandy  from  time  to  time,  which  inflamed 
them  without  satisfying  their  thirst. 

They  had  no  water,  nor  till  the  sixth  day  did  any  rain 
fall ;  this  they  caught  in  their  mouths  and  hands,  but  dared 
not  pray  for  more,  for  with  the  rain  the  wind,  in  which 
lay  their  only  chance  of  safety,  lulled.  Abundance  of 
flying-fish  were  seen,  and  if  they  could  have  devised  any 
means  of  catching  them  they  need  not  have  suffered  so 
much  from  hunger.  But  although  nearly  within  arm's- 
length  they  were  in  reality  as  far  off  as  if  in  another 
realm.  So  the  sight  only  increased  the  agony  of  the  suf- 
fering creatures,  and  drove  them  almost  frantic.  The 
eighth  night  was  passed  by  the  brave  De  la  Fond  at  the 
helm,  where  he  remained  ten  hours,  and  on  the  ninth 
morning  they  saw  land— the  coast  of  Brazil. 


SAFE  TOASTING. 

A  BOB-SLEIMI,  AM)  Ho\V  To  MAKE  ONE. 
BY  HORACE  K   .JOHNSON. 

MONG  the  various  vehicles  used  for  coasting,  from  the 
Canadian  toboggan  to  the  ordinary  hand-sled,  proba- 
bly the  best  and  safest  for  use  on  long,  steep  hills  or  on 
untravelled  roads  in  the  country  is  the  bob-sleigh,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  "bobs"  -the  plural  being  used  for  the 
reason  that  it  consists  of  two  board  runner  sleds  connect- 
ed by  a  long  board,  the  forward  sled  working  upon  a  cen- 
tral pivot  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  forward  wheels  of  a 
common  wagon.  The  cord  with  which  the  whole  thing  is 
drawn  is  also  used  to  steer  with,  and  can  be  easily  handled 
by  a  good  strong  boy. 

When  the  writer  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  pos- 
sessed the  second  "  bobs"  in  his  particular  section  of  the 
country.  The  first  one  which  graced  (?)  the  one  great  hill 
of  his  boyish  remembrance  was  an  exceedingly  tame  and 
rustic  affair,  and  was  built  to  carry  five  persons.  After 
severe  study  and  criticism  he  concluded  that  the  general 
idea  of  "bobs"  was  a  great  one.  and  immediately  began 
the  construction  of  an  ideal  coaster.  The  task  was  not 
an  easy  one.  but.  after  two  weeks  of  bard  study  and 
harder  work  he  completed  a  "bobs"  that  carried  six  or 
seven  persons  with  ease,  and  attained  a  speed  that  was 
marvellous.  The  main  point  to  be  secured  is  strength. 
and  with  that  there  need  be  little  fear  of  accident,  as  even 
the  feet  of  the  passengers  are  placed  upon  a  rest,  "high 
and  dry, "as  the  sailors  say,  from  harm's  way. 

TOOLS  AND   MATERIALS. 

You  need  a  fine  brace-backed  hand-saw,  :i  drawing-knife,  a  good 
brace  or  bit  stuck,  a  pair  of  compa-scs.  a  hall-inch  bit,  some  tir.e  bits 
(or  a  gimlet  will  do),  a  medium-sized  chisel,  a  sc|nare,  a  bevel,  and  a 
hummer  Tin1  bi'M'l  will  not  In-  found  ill  the  common  amateur's  tool 
chest,  but  it  is  a  necessary  tuol,  and  a  good  om-  uitli  lira-.-  tip.-  cau  I"1 
purchased  fur  half  a  dollar.  Of  course  you  will  buy  your  lumber  al- 
readv  dressed.  Fir.-t  \ou  nri'd  an  asll  h..ard  '.H  1'eH  in  length,  d  inches 
wide  l:ilu:np  measurement),  and  -<•  of  an  inch  thick,  free  from  knots  of 
,ui\  size.  Von  need  also  a  piece  of  ash,  oak,  or  walnut  ii  feet  in  length, 
•j  •  inches  in  width,  and  1  inch  in  thickness.  For  your  read  a  d 
you  had  belter  use  seasoned  pine  absolutely  free  from  knots.  The 
length  of  this  is  rather  optional  with  the  builder.  It  may  be  am  where 
from  II  to  '.I  feet  in  length.  If  C.  or  7  feet  long,  it.  should  be  al.  least  H 
inches  in  thickness,  but  if  longer,  it  -h-.nld  be  fi  to  1A  inches  thick. 
For  mine  I  had  a  board  7i  feet  long,  1J  inches  thick,  and  1(>  inches 
wide.  These  are  the  correct  proportions  lor  the  bobs  about  to  be 
de-eribeil.  For  the  remainder  of  your  material  you  may  add  a  few 
pieces  of  pine  board,  which  can  be  found  around  almo.-t  any  house,  and 
then  look  to  your  hardware.  As  for  the  latter,  you  first  need  U^-  feet 
of  half-round  -f-inch  rolled  iron  rod  for  shoeing  the  runners,  a  pair  of 
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4x4  drilled  door  liinges  or  butts,  full  swing  (that  is,  those-  that  will 
swing  around  from  face  to  face),  a  i-inch  bolt  5  inches  long,  about  2  feet 
of  light  chain,  half  a  dozen  screw  eyes  to  fit  the  chain,  four  f-inch  iron  or 
brass  rings,  two  dozen  1  X  13  screws,  and  two  dozen  2  X  13  screws.  Also 
get  a  few  wrought  nails,  and  a  Jg-inch  twist  drill,  with  learner  to  match 
it,  for  drilling  the  screw-holes  iu  the  iron  shoes.  Although  this  list  of 
hardware  is  rather  long,  all  the  articles  mentioned  may  be  purchased 
for  a  small  amount  of  money.  When  you  visit  the  store  to  buy,  it  w  .mid 
be  well  for  you  to  take  this  list  along  with  you  just  as  it  is  printed  ;  it 
will  explain  precisely  what  you  need. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MANUFACTURE. 

You  will  now  turn  your  attention  to  the  carpenter        p--f — 
and  joiner  work,  and  unless  you  are  an  experienced 
workman,  you  should  proceed  slowly  and  carefully, 
for,  as  I  have  said,  strength  is  the  main   object  to 
be  attained,  and  such  a  thing  is  impossible  where  there  are  loose,  weak 
joints.     Take  your  ash  board,  and,  after  squaring  one  end,  point  off  from 
one  corner  3  inches  and  connect  this  point  with  the  other  corner  on  that 
end,  as  a  in  Fig.  1.     Now,  from  both  of  these  corners  mark  off  24  inches 
along  either  edge  of  the  board,  and  draw  the  diagonal  lines  l>,  c,  d,  and 
e,  then  saw  carefully  through  them,  which  will  leave  you  four  pieces  like 
A,  Fig.  2,  and  an  odd  piece,  which  you  will  save. 

Next  with  your  pencil  draw  the  line  a,  as  in  A  Fig.  2.  There  is  uo 
guide  for  this,  but  draw  it  as  near  as  you  can  like  the  one  ill  the  cut, 
making  the  point  b  about  8  inches  from  the  lower  corner  of  the  bjard. 

8in. 


v —        no    mistake    in    cutting    the    other    mor- 

\d  \  ^      tices- 

A . -S =s  Next  slightly  round  off  the  rear  corner 

of  each  runner,  as  i  in  A,  Fig.  2,  so  that 
ihe  shoes  will  round  over  the  ecu  ncr  easily. 
You  may  now-  proceed  to  put  your  bobs 

together,  dovetailing  in  your  cro--  bars,  and  securing  them  with  screws, 
two  in  each  end,  as  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in  F^ig.  3.  Use  a  small  bit  to  bore 
the  holes  through  the  cross-bars,  and  a  reamer  to  let  down  the  heads  of 
the  screws.  Th  :  latter  should  be  No.  2  X  13. 

The-  next  and  probably  the  most  difficult  joli  is  to  shoe  your  runners, 
and  I  should  strongly  advise  you,  if  not  at  all  accustomed  to  the  work, 
to  take  your  material  to  the-  nearest  blacksmith,  and  have  him  do  it,  or 
at  least  allow  him  to  cut  and  tit  them,  for  the  ends  w  ill  have  to  be  heat- 
ed in  order  to  bend  them  around  the  corners  of  the  runners  properly. 
If  you  do  undertake  it,  be  sure  and  obtain  a  good  fit,  but  previous  to 
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Now  cut  away  that  corner  to  the  line  a,  which  will  leave'  you  a  I  m 
shaped  runner,  and  repeat  with  the  others. 

Take  your  bevel  (which  is  represented  in  Fig.  4),  and  set  it  to  the 
angle  .there  represented,  which  is  the  same  as  e,  in  A,  Fig.  2. 

Now  on  the  upper  edge  of  each  runner  point  off'  from  the  rear  21 
inches,  and  from  that  point  2i  inches  more.  With  your  square,  mark 
down  on  the  runner  from  these  points  lines  an  inch  IOIIL',  and  connect 
the  other  ends,  as  e  in  A,  Fig.  2.  After  this  mark  off  8  inches  more, 
and  2i  again  from  that,  point,  and  draw  il. 

Turn  your  work  on  the  edge  next,  apply  your  bevel,  and  draw  across 
the  edge  with  your  bevel  a,  6, t,  and  of,  as  B,  Fig.  2.  This  will  leave  what 

are  called  dovetails,  the  wider 
edi_re  of  w  Inch  will  be  24  inch- 

r^i   .3        es.   Now  with  your  fine  lianci- 

^'^j  saw     saw     carefully     down 

C-.J-..*        through  the  lines  a,  ti,  <•,  and 

•I,  as  li.  Fig  2,  1  inch  ;  then 
with  your  chisel  cut  out  tin1 
pieces, Ic-av ing  open  mortices. 

Before  <:oing  further  mark  your  runners  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  remember 
that  the  one  represented  as  A,  Fig.  2,  is  a  left-hand  runner.  When 
marking  the  right-hand  runners  2  and  4  you  should  reverse  their  posi- 
tinus,  and  point  off  from  the  left  instead  of  the'  right,  as  you  did 
with  A. 

You  would,  perhaps,  before  cutting  the  mortices  in  runners  2,  ::,  and 
4,better"get  out"  your  cross-bars,  of  which  Fig.  '•'•  is  a  i.  •pie-eniation. 
These  are  to  be  made  from  your  a-h.  oak,  or  walnut  wood,  which  you 
will  remember  is  ^  feet  lon^.  2  Icet  broad,  and  1  iueli  in  thickness. 
Square  one  end,  and  cut  off  four  pi.  ce-  each  I  I  incho-  long. 

With  your  square,  mark  off  from  each  end  of  all  of  them  1  inch, 

and  applv  your  bevel,  which  is  al- 
read\  set,  marking  out  the  dove- 
tails to  exactly  tit  the  mortices 

--,  in   the'    runners.      After  these'  arc 

completed    you    can    set     up    your 
runners  and  place  the   cro 
ill   place,  so  that  you   may    make 
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bending  them,  make  them  34  inches  long,  and  drill  seven  holes  in  each, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  5.  Two  should  be  drilled  near  each  end,  about 
an  inch  apart  from  their  centre's,  Xo.  3  should  be  drilled  about  8  inches 
from  the  end,  No.  4  about  18  inches,  and  No.  5  28  inches,  or  6  inches  from 
the  oilier  end.  You  should  ream  out  each  hole  well,  so  that  each  screw 
head  will  be  well  buried,  for  if  the  edge  projects,  the  speed  of  your  bobs 
will  be  much  lessened  by  means  of  it. 

The  screws  used  should  be  No.  2  X  1M.     Now  take  a  nice  piece  of  pine 
board  1  foot  wide,  15  inches  long,  and  1  inch  thick  ;  connect  each  diag- 
oiril  corner  with  a  line,  and  bore'  a  hole  where  the  lines  cross  with  vour 
hall-inch  bit.     This  will  be  exactly  in  the  centre.      Place  this  length- 
wise upon  the  cross-bars  of  your  forward  bob,  and  secure  it  to  the 
bars  with  the'  long  screws. 

You  will  now  turn  your  attention  to  your  reach-board.  If  it  be 
14  inches  wide,  take  your  compas.-es,  set  the  points  7  inches  apart, 
place  one  point  upon  each  end  of  the  board  in  the  centre  7  inches 
from  cither  end,  and  describe  semicircles  around  the-  en  is.  Now 
with  your  saw  and  drawing-knife  round  <•!!'  the  ends,  shave  the 
ediie.-.and  sandpaper  them  smooth. 

Now  choose  which  end  you  will  have  forward,  and  from  the  un- 
der side  of  the  board,  8  inches  from  the  extreme  forward  end,  draw 
a  line  squarely  across.  Take  the  piece  of  ash  board  you  had  left 
over  from  your  runner  wood,  and  cut  it  lengthwise  in  two  with  a 
rip-saw.  Then  cut  off  the  ends  to  make  them  precisely  as  long  as 
your  reach-board  is  wide. 

I  ine  of  these  pieces  you  w  ill  screw  on  to  the  front  end  of  your  board, 
so  the  outer  edge  will  just  come  up  to  the  line  just  drawn.  In  securing 
tiiis,  screw  through  your  reach-board  into  the  cross  piece.  Now  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter  bore  a  hole  through  into  the  reach-board  with  your 
hall-inch  bit  for  the  king-bolt.  After  doing  this,  take  the  other  piece 
of  ash,  and  close-  to  each  end  place  one  of  the  hinges,  letting  the  bolt 
sockets  extend  over  the  edge  as  in  Fig.  (i.  After  securing  these  with 
the  No.  IXl.i  screws,  draw  a  line  with  your  square  across  the  under 
side  of  the  rear  end  of  the  reach-board  5  inches  from  the  end. 

Now  take'  the'  cross  piece  with  the  hinges  on  it,  and  place  it  on  to  the 
rear  cross-bar  of  the-  rear  bob,  and 
secure  the  other  flaps  of  the  hinges 
to  that  with  short  screws.  Alter 
this  is  done  the-  cross  piece  should 
clo-e  over,  so  that  it  is  rai-ed  from 
the-  cross-bar  but  the-  thickness 
of  the'  hinge  Haps.  This  being  Via. 6. 

done,  lay  on  vour  reach-board   so 

that  the  oilier  e-.li;o  of  the  cross  pie'-e  shall  just  come  up  to  the  line 
drawn  on  the  former,  and  fasten  ivitli  x,'i;ii-x  ihe  reach-hoard  to  the 
cross  piece.  Now  ye, u  are  ready  to  put  on  your  forward  hob,  which  is 
.lone-  hv  simply  passing  the  half-inch  bolt  clown  through  the  hole  in 
the'  re'ach-boaid  and  through  the  ho].'  in  the'  lop  of  the  front  bob,  and 
alter  putting  on  a  washer  or  two,  you  can  screw  on  the  nut,  and  your 
bobs  are  constructed,  with  the  except  ion  of  putting  on  the  chains  as 

rcpie.-ellted    ill    Fig.    7. 

The  w-riter's  bobs  had  foot-iv-i-  ni.i'lc  of  iron  rod  bent  up  at  the 

ends,  1  secured  to  each  end  of  the  reach-hoard.  These  were  also 

strengthened  bv  a  brace  in  'he  centre  of  the  board  on  each  side. 

At  first,  of  course,  vou  will  not  make'  \eiv  last  time  in  riding  down 
a  hill  of  moderate  .-lope,  but  as  soon  as  the  shoes  become,  bright  and 
smooth  you  will  fairly  llv  over  the  snow. 

Your  steering  cord  should  be  braided  window-cording  linen,  and  the 
steerei'  should  lie  seated  hack  of  the  bolt-head.  He  should  hold  the 
cord  on  the  outer  cdiies  of  ihe  reach-board.  If  you  ha\e  foot-rests  put 
on,  the  steerer  wili  in  a  good  brace  lor  his  feet,  and  be  able 

to  hold  the  cord  with  a  firmer  hand. 
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'.SEND    FOK    TIIK    IX  »  'TOR  :"—  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  SAKIIXY. 


THE   I, K  (NESS  AXD  TIIK  TERR1EI!. 

luxurious  young  Bow-wow,  wrapped  in  an  em- 
_L  broidered  quill,  with  medicine  by  his  bedside,  and 
seemingly  enjoying  all  the  delights  of  a  slight  illness, 
with  plenty  of  attention,  and  all  possible  delicacies  in  the 
way  of  food,  only  shows  what  a  skilled  photographer 
can.  do  when  posing  an  intelligent.  Scotch  terrier  for  his 
portrait. 

But  the  picture  recalls  an  instance  where  one  of  these 
dogs  played  the  part  of  sick-nurse  so  well  that  the  story 
will  certainly  interest,  all  who  have  dog  pets. 

There  died  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  j 
at   Dublin,  Ireland,   a    large   and    remarkably    handsome 
lioness.      It  was  of  South  African   stock,  and  had  been  in 
the  Gardens  for  nearly  twenty  years.      Though   it   was  a 

high-spirited  animal,  it  was  >   of  the  gentlest  of  these 

royal  captives,  and  interested  its  keepers  greatly. 

These  great  beasts  of  prey  do  not  object,  when  in  good 
health,  to  the  rats  which  are  likely  to  come  into  their 
cages.  It  may  be  that  the  rats  devour  vermin  which  an- 
noy them,  or  possibly  they  look  upon  the  small  visitors  as 
a  welcome  amusement  in  their  quiet  life.  Therefore  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  menageries  to  see  half  a  dozen  rats 
gnawing  at  the  bones  from  which  lions  have  dined. 

It  seems  strange  that  rals  should  be  able  to  tell  when  a 
lion  is  ill.  But,  in  fact,  they  find  it  out  very  quickly.  If 
they  were  human  beings  familiar  with  the  old  proverb 
"A  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  they  could  not 
display  more  intelligence  in  finding  out  the  very  moment 


when  the  huge  beast  is  so  overcome  with  pain  and  weak- 
ness as  to  be  at  their  mercy.  Recognizing  the  signs  of 
suffering,  the  bold  and  ungrateful  intruders  will  leave  the 
bones,  and  begin  to  nibble  at  the  toes  of  the  dying  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  and  give  them  much  trouble,  if  not 
pain. 

To  save  the  fine  lioness  of  which  I  have  spoken  from 
ibis  annoyance  during  the  closing  days  of  her  life,  the 
keepers  put  into  her  cage  a  brisk  young  rat  terrier.  It 
was  at  first  received  with  an  ominous  growl.  The  brave 
little  dog  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  fear,  but  quickly 
turned  his  attention  to  his  task.  The  lioness  saw  him 
snatch  the  first  rat  that  appeared,  toss  it  into  the  air,  and 
catch  it  skillfully  with  a  deadly  snap  across  the  middle  as 
it  came  down.  She  seemed  at  once  to  understand  what 
the  terrier  was  for. 

The  greatest  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  ani- 
mals. One  snap  from  the  jaws  of  the  lioness  would  have 
ended  the  terrier's  life  at  any  moment,  and  when  she  be- 
came very  old  and  feeble  it  would  have'  been  easy  for  the 
dog  to  seize  her  food  and  annoy  her  in  a  great  many  ways. 
But  instead  of  this  each  seemed  to  study  the  other's  wishes 
and  habits.  Ever  on  the  alert.  Doggie  kept  the  rats  at  a 
distance;  the  two  took  their  meals  together ;  at  night  they 
were  never  apart.  Coaxing  the  clog  to  her  side,  the  lioness 
would  fold  her  great  paws  around  him,  and  seemed  to 
thank  him  for  his  protection.  Thus  it  came  that  the  ter- 
rier slept  at  the  breast  of  the  lioness,  infolded  in  her  arms, 
and  watching  that  no  rats  disturbed  the  rest  of  his  noble 
mistress. 
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GRANDPA'S  CHRISTMAS   PARTNERSHIP. 

BY  MARY   1).  lil.'INi: 

rpHKY  were  counting  their  presents  in  Grandma's  room, 
I    Where  the  dear  old   lady  sat  knitting  away, 
Kxrhaiejiiig  with   Grandpa   :i   HIM]  and   a  .smile 

<  )ver  I  he  c-hildren  at   their  play, 
Counting  their  gifts,  till  Arthur  asked, 

As  lie  elniibed  at  last  to  his  Grandpa's  knee, 
"  Say,  Grandpa,  say,  when  you  "were  a  boy 

l>id  HUH  hti'ie  a  Santa  Claus,  same  as  we?" 

"When  1  was  a  liny,"  said  Grandpa  then, 

"The  jollicst  Christmas  that  ever  1  knew 
Was  the   time  when  I  went   into  partnership — 

I,  and  sonic  of  my  comrades  too — 
With  kind  old  Santa  himself,  and  helped 

To  make  that  Christmas  a  merry  day 
For  a  lonely  woman  who,  widowed  and  sad, 

Lived  with  her  child  not  far  away. 

'  A  short  half-mile  from  my  ov>  n  snug  home 

Lived  Widow  Lane  and  her  little  Bess, 
And  griefs  and   losses  and  sickness  too 

Had  tilled  their  hearts  with  a  sore  distress. 
Nobody  knew  them.     Strangers  they 

In  the  village.     Nor  sought  they  word  or  aid. 
But,  boy -like  (passing  the  house  each  day), 

We  fell  in  love  with  the  bonny  maid, 

"Whose  hair  was  golden,  whose  eyes  were  blue. 

And  who  smiled  at  us  as  we  loitered  near, 
And  whose  home,  we  knew,  could  caleh  no  gleam 

From  the  light  of  the  Christmas-time-  so  dear. 
So  we  made  a  plan  with  a  boyish  y.eal 

That  won  from  our  elders  a  glad  consent, 
And  on  ( 'lirislmas  eve,  when  the  stars  were  bright, 

We  started  out  with  a  brave  intent 

"To  act  as  Santa  Clans'  partners.     So 

We  carried  her  wood  and  piled  it  high, 
We  tilled  a  basket  with  goodies  and  toys. 

Then  homeward  stole  'ueath  the  midnight  sky, 
Leaving  the  tokens  of  ' peace,  good-will, ' 

To  gladden  the  two,  who  would  wake  next  day 
To  a  '.Merry  Christmas' so  unforeseen 

And  a  .share  in  the  season  for  us  so  gay." 

"Oh.  what  became  of  the  little  girl?" 

The  children  cried,  "and  where  is  she  now? 
And  what  did  she  do  when  she  grew  big'.'" 

"She-  wore  white  blossoms  above  her  brow," 
Grandpa  answered,  "as  pure  as  snow. 

And  went  into  /nn-tiu  i-xlii/i  irith  un 
For  the  sake  of  that   Christ  ma*  long  ago, 

And  the  best   of  partners  she's  proved  to  be." 

"  I.iil  ii-lmt  do  you  do  together,  say, 

And  hair  are  you  partners,  Grandpapa  dear?" 
Then  Grandpa  laughed  and  Grandmamma  smiled, 

And  drew  the  little  questioners  near. 
"  What  do  we  do  together'.'     Ah'  well. 

We  x/mil  i/"/i  /ift/i  /"//,,<  i  m  i-;i  (f<ii/. 
For  grandmas  and  grandpas  in  partnership  plan 

To  spoil  nil  children — so  people  say." 


WAKULLA.* 
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CHAPTER  XVII.— (Continued. ) 

TWO   LETTERS   AND   A  JOURNEY. 

IN  the  same  mail  with  this   letter  came   another   from 
Maine,  directed  to  "Miss  Until    Khner."      It   was  from 
her  dearest  friend  Edna  May  ;  and  as  Ruth  handed  it  to 
her    mother,  who    read  it   aloud  to  the  whole   family,  we 
will  read  it  too: 

"XoKTON,  M.l  INK.    Mini  ."',   1.SS-. 

"MY  OWN  DARLINU  RUTH,— What  is  the  matter?  I 
haven't  heard  from  you  ill  more  than  a  week.  (  )h,  I've 
got  xitcli  a  plan,  or  rather  father  made  it  up,  that  I  am 
just  wild  thinking  of  it.  It  i.s  this:  father's  ship,  }\'ilil- 
Jin\  lias  sailed  1'roiu  Xe\v  York  for  Savannah,  ami.  before 
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he  left,  father  said  for  me  to  write  and  tell  you  that  lie 
couldn't  think  of  letting  me  go  to  Florida  next  winter 
unless  you  came  here  and  spent  this  summer  with  me. 

"  The  Wildfire  will  leave  Savannah  for  New  York  again 
about  the  15th  of  May,  and  father  wants  you  to  meet  him 
there  and  come  home  with  him.  His  sister,  Aunt  Emily 
Cobnrn,  has  gone  with  him  Tor  the  sake  of  the  voyage,  and 
she  will  take  care  of  you. 

"Oh.  do  come!  Won't  it  be  splendid?  Father  is  coming 
home  from  New  York,  so  he  can  bring  you  all  the  way. 
I  am  sure  your  mother  will  let  you  come  when  she  knows 
how  nicely  everything  is  planned. 

"I  have  got  lots  and  lots  to  tell  you,  but  can't  think 
of  anything  else  now  but  your  coming. 

"  What  an  awful  time  poor  Mark  has  had!  I  don't  see 
how  he  ever  lived  through  it.  I  think  Frank  March  must 
be  splendid.  Write  just  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  tell  me 
if  you  are  coming. 

"Good-by.  With  kisses  and  hugs,  I  am  your  dearest, 
lovingest  friend,  EDNA  MAY." 

These  two  letters  from  the  far  North  created  quite  a  rip- 
ple of  excitement  in  that  Southern  household,  and  fur- 
nished ample  subject  for  discussion  when  the  family  was, 
gathered  on  the  front  porch  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  were  received. 

Mr.  Elmer  said,  "I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Mark  to  go,  arid  I  should  like  to  have  Ruth  go  too;  but 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  spare  her,  wife." 

"I  shall  miss  her  dreadfully,  but  I  should  feel  much 
easier  to  think  that  she  was  with  Mark  on  this  long  jour- 
ney. Poor  boy,  he  is  far  from  strong  yet.  Yes,  I  think 
Ruth  ought  to  go.  It  seems  providential  that  these  two 
letters  have  come  together,  and  as  if  it  were  a  sign  that 
the  children  ought  to  go  together,"  answered  Mrs.  Elmer. 

Mark,  who  had  listened  quietly  to  the  whole  discussion, 
now  spoke  up  and  said:  "  1  should  like  to  go,  father.  As- 
long  as  I  stay  here  I  shall  keep  thinking  of  that  terrible 
under-ground  river  over  there.  I  think  of  it  and  dream 
of  it  all  the  time,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only 
waiting  and  watching  for  a  chance  to  swallow  me  again. 
I  should  love  dearly  to  have  Ruth  go  witli  me,  too,  though 
I  am  quite  sure  I  am  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  my- 
self;'' and  he  turned  toward  his  mother  with  a  smile 

Ruth  said.  "  (  Mi.  mother!  1  should  like  to  go,  hut  I  can't, 
bear  to  leave  you;  so,  whichever  way  you  decide,  I  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied  and  contented." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  they  should  both  go.  Mark 
was  to  accompany  Ruth  as  far  as  Savannah,  and  see  her 
safely  on  board  the  ship;  then,  unless  he  received  a  press- 
ing invitation  from  Captain  May  to  go  with  him  to  New 
York,  he  was  to  go  by  steamer  to  Boston,  and  there  take 
another  steamer  for  Bangor. 

This  was  the  10th  of  May,  and  as  tin-  \\~il<J_fire  was  to 
sail  on  or  about  the  15th.  they  must  be  in  Savannah  on 
that  day  ;  therefore  no  time,  was  to  be  lost  in  making  prep- 
arations for  the  journey. 

Such  busy  days  as  the  next  three  were  !  such  making  of 
new  clothes,  and  mending  of  old  to  U-  worn  on  the  jour- 
ney! so  many  things  to  be  thought  of  and  done!  Even 
Aunt  Chloe  became  excited,  and  prepared  so  many  nice 
things  for  "  Misto  Mark  an'  Missy  Rufe  to  eat  when  dey's 
a-trabelliu'  "  that  Mark  actually  laughed  when  he  saw 
them. 

"  Why.  Aunl  Clo, "  he  exclaimed,  "youhave  got  enough 
there  to  last  us  all  the  time  we're  irone.  1  >o  you  think 
they  don't  have  anything  to  eat  up  North  ?" 

"Don'  know,  honey,"  answered  the  old  woman,  gazing 
with  an  air  of  tM-eat  satisfaction  at  the  array  of  goodies. 
"  Allus  hearn  tell  as  it's  a  poueri'il  pore,  role  kentry  up 
dar  whar  yo's  a  gwine.  'Spec's  dey  hah  somliii  to  eat, 
ol>  co'se;  but  reckon  dar  ain't  none  too  much,  sich  as. 
hit  is." 
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The  good  soul  was  much  distressed  at  the  small  quan- 
tity of  what  she  had  provided  for  which  room  was  found 
in  the  lunch  basket,  and  said  she  ' '  'lowed  clem  ar  chillun's 
gwine  hungry  heap  o'  times  befo'  dey  sets  eyes  011  ole  Clo 
agin." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  and 
Frank  March  should  go  with  the  travellers  as  far  as  Talla- 
hassee, and  see  them  fairly  off  from  there.  Bright  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  mule  wagon,  in 
which  comfortable  seats  were  fixed,  wa.-,  driven  up  to  the 
front  door,  the  trunks,  bags,  and  lunch  basket  were  put 
in,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  start. 

Mr.  March,  Jan,  Aunt  Chloe,  and  several  of  the  neigh- 
bors from  across  the  river  had  assembled  to  see  them  off, 
and  many  and  hearty  were  the  good  wishes  offered  for 
a  pleasant  journey  and  a  safe  return  in  the  autumn. 

"Good-by,  Misto  Mark  an'  Missy  Rufe, "  said  Aunt 
Chloe.  "  Trus'  in  de  Lo'd  while  yo's  young,  an'  He  ain't 
gwine  fo'git  yo'  in  yo'  ole  age." 

"Good-by,  Aunt  Clo!  good-by,  everybody!"  shouted 
Mark,  as  the  wagon  rattled  away;  "don't  forget  us;" 
and  in  another  minute  "dear  old  Go  Bang,"  as  the  chil- 
dren already  called  it,  was  hidden  from  view  behind  the 
trees  around  the  sulphur  spring. 

They  stopped  for  a  minute  at  the  mill  to  get  a  sack  of 
corn  for  the  mules;  and  as  they  drove  from  it  its  busy  ma- 
chinery seemed  to  say,  "  Good-by,  Mr.  President  of  the 
Elmer  Mills." 

They  reached  Tallahassee  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
went  to  a  hotel  for  the  night.  From  the  many  cows  on 
the  street  Mark  tried  to  point  out  to  Ruth  and  Frank  the 
one  he  had  seen  climb  into  a  cart  on  his  previous  visit,  but 
none  of  those  they  saw  looked  able  to  distinguish  herself 
in  that  way.  They  concluded  that  she  had  become  dis- 
gusted at  being  called  "a  ole  goocl-fo'-noffin,"  and  had  car- 
ried her  talents  elsewhere. 

The  train  left  so  early  the  next  morning  that  the  sad- 
ness of  parting  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  cat- 
ing  breakfast  and  getting  down  to  the  station.  In  the 
train  Mark  charged  Frank  to  take  good  care  of  his  canoe 
and  rifle,  Ruth  begged  him  to  be  very  kind  to  poor  Bruce, 
who  would  be  so  lonely,  and  they  both  promised  to  write 
from  Savannah.  Then  the  conductor  shouted,  "All 
aboard !"  hurried  kisses  and  good-byes  were  exchanged, 
and  the  train  moved  off. 

Ruth  cried  a  little  at  first,and  Mark  looked  pretty  sober ; 
but  they  soon  cheered  up,  and  became  interested  in  the 
scenery  through  which  they  were  passing.  For  an  hour 
or  two  they  rode  through  a  beautiful  hill  country,  in 
which  was  here  and  there  a  lake  covered  with  great  pond- 
lilies.  Then  the  hills  and  lakes  disappeared,  and  they 
hurried  through  mile  after  mile  of  pine  forests,  where 
they  saw  men  gathering  turpentine  from  which  to  make 
resin.  It  was  scraped  into  buckets  from  cuts  made  in  the 
bark,  and  the  whole  operation  "looked  for  all  the  world," 
as  Mark  said,  "like  a  sugar  bush  in  Maine." 

At  Ellaville,  sixty-five  miles  from  Tallahassee,  they  saw 
great  saw-mills,  and  directly  they  crossed  one  of  the  most 
famous  rivers  in  the  country,  the  Suwaunee,  and  Ruth 
hummed  softly, 

"  'Way  down  upon  de  Swanee  Rihcr, 
Far,  far  away." 

Soon  afterward  they  reached  Live  Oak,  where  they  were. 
to  change  cars  for  Savannah.  They  made  the  change  easily, 
for  their  trunks  had  been  checked  through,  and  they  had 
little  baggage  to  trouble  them.  A  few  miles  farther  took 
Ilicm  across  the  State  line  and  into  Georgia,  which  Ruth 
said,  with  a  somewhat  disappointed  air,  looked  to  her  very 
much  the  same  as  Florida. 

Now  that  they  were  in  Georgia  they  felt  that  they  must 
be  quite  near  Savannah,  and  began  to  talk  of  Captain  May, 
and  wonder  if  he  would  be  at  the  depot  to  meet  them. 


Letters  had  been  sent  to  Uncle  Christopher  Bangs,  to 
Edna,  and  to  Captain  May,  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  take  this  journey,  and  Mr.  Elmer  had  tele- 
graphed to  the  Captain  from  Tallahassee  that  morning; 
so  they  felt  pretty  sure  he  would  know  of  their  com- 
ing. 

At  a  junction  with  the  funny  name  of  Waycross  their 
car  was  attached  to  an  express  train  from  Jacksonville,  on 
which  were  numbers  of  Northern  tourists  who  had  been 
spending  the  winter  in  Florida,  and  were  now  on  their  way 
home. 

These  people  interested  the  children  so  much  that  they 
forgot  to  be  tired,  though  it  was  now  getting  to  be  late  in 
the  afternoon.  At  last  the  train  rolled  into  the  depot  at 
Savannah.  Taking  their  bags,  they  stepped  out  on  the 
platform,  where  for  a  few  moments  they  stood  undecided 
what  to  do. 

Just  as  they  were  beginning  to  feel  quite  discouraged 
and  a  little  bit  homesick,  a  cheery  voice  called  out: 

"Hello!  here  we  are.  Why,  Mark,  my  hearty,  this  is 
indeed  a  pleasure — and  little  Ruth,  too!  Won't  my  Edna 
be  delighted !"  And  Captain  May  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her,  right  there  before  all  the  people,  as  though  he  were 
her  own  father. 

"Oh,  Captain  Bill, "said  Mark,  greatly  relieved  at  see- 
ing the  familiar  face,  "we  are  so  glad  to  see  you.  We 
were  just  beginning  to  feel  lost." 

"Lost,  eh?"  laughed  the  Captain.  "Well,  that's  a 
good  one.  The  idea  of  a  boy  who's  been  through  what 
you  have  feeling  lost,  right  here  among  folks,  too!  But 
then,  to  one  used  to  the  water,  this  here  dry  land  is  a 
mighty  bewildering  place,  that's  a  fact.  Well,  come,  let's 
get  under  way.  I've  got  a  carriage  moored  alongside  the 
suit  inn  here,  and  we'll  clap  sail  onto  it,  and  lay  a  course  for 
the  Wildfire.  Steward's  got  supper  ready  by  this  time, 
and  sister  Emily's  impatient  to  see  you.  Checks  ?  Oh 
yes.  Here,  driver,  take  these  brasses  and  roust  out  that 
dunnage.  Lively  now!" 

When  they  were  in  the  carriage,  and  rolling  quietly 
along  through  the  sandy  streets,  Captain  May  said  they 
were  just  in  time,  for  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  the  riv- 
er that  night. 

"Then  I'd  better  go  to  a  hotel,"  said  Mark. 

"  \Vhat  for  ?"  asked  Captain  May. 

"Because  I'm  to  go  to  Boston  by  steamer  from  here, 
and  Ruth  is  to  go  with  you." 

"Steamer  nothing!"  shouted  Captain  Bill.  "You 
are  coming  along  with  us  on  the  Wildfire.  Steamer, 
indeed!" 

This  seemed  to  settle  it,  and  Mark  wrote  home  that 
evening  that,  having  received  a  "pressing  invitation,"  he 
was  going  to  sail  to  New  York  with  Captain  Bill  May  in 
the  Wildfire. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BURNING  OF   THE  "WILDFIRE." 

"  AUNT  EMILY,"  as  the  children  called  her  at  once,  be- 
cause she  was  Edna  May's  aunt,  welcomed  them  as  warm- 
ly as  Captain  May  had  done,  and  everything  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Wildfire  was  so  comfortable  that  they  felt  at  home 
at  once.  Supper  was  ready  as  soon  as  they  were,  and  as 
thej  sat  down  to  it  Mark  said  lie  wished  "Aunt  Clo" 
could  see  it,  for  he  thought  it  would  give  her  some  new 
ideas  of  what  Yankees  had  to  eat. 

After  supper  each  of  the  children  wrote  a  letter  home, 
and  Mark  and  Captain  May  walked  up  to  the  post-office 
to  mail  them. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  tug  came  for  the  ship,  and  very 
soon  they  had  bid  good-by  to  Savannah,  and  were  drop- 
ping down  the  mudih  ri\  er  toward  the  sea.  As  it  was  a 
fine  moon-lit  night,  the  children  staid  on  deck  with  Mrs. 
Coburn  to  see  what  they  could  of  the  river  which  here 
forms  the  boundarv  line  between  the  States  of  Georgia 
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and  South  Carolina.  On  both  sides,  as  far  as  they  could 
see,  the  marshes  were  covered  with  fields  of  growing  rice, 
and  every  now  and  then  they  heard  the  sound  of  music 
coming  from  the  funny  little  negro  cabins  which  were 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  rice. 

They  passed  the  old  forts  Jackson  and  Pulaski,  both 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  both  deserted  and  fall- 
ing to  ruin,  and  very  soon  had  left  behind  Tybee  Island, 
with  its  flashing  light,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  tug 


left  them  when  they  reach- 
ed the  siren  buoy  that  keeps 
up  a  constant  moaning  on 
the  outer  bar;  one  after 
another  of  the  ship's  sails 
were  loosed  and  "sheeted 
home,''  and  then  Captain 
May  said  it  was  "high  time 
for  the  watch  below  to 
turn  in." 

The  sea  was  so  calm  and 
beautiful  the  next  day  that 
even  Mark  did  not  feel 
ill.  nor  was  he  during  the 
voyage.  As  for  Ruth,  she 
knew  from  her  experience 
(in  the  last  voyage  they 
had  taken  that  she  should 
not  be  seasick,  and  so  ev- 
erybody was  as  happy  and 
jolly  as  possible. 

During  the  afternoon, 
after  they  all  had  been  sit- 
ting on  deck  for  some  time 
talking  of  the  dear  ones 
left  at  home,  and  of  the 
many  friends  whom  they 
hoped  soon  to  meet,  Ruth 
said  she  was  going  down 
to  open  her  trunk  and  get 
out  the  album  containing 
the  pictures  of  her  girl 
friends  in  Norton,  and  see 
if  they  looked  as  she  re- 
membered them.  It  was  so 
long  since  she  had  opened 
this  album  that  she  had 
almost  forgotten  whose  pic- 
tures were  in  it.  She  soon 

returned  with  it  in  her  hand,  and  with  a  very  puzzled  ex- 
pression on  her  face. 

"Mark,"  she  said,  "did  you  ever  think  that  Frank 
March  looked  like  anybody  else  whom  we  know  ?"' 

"  I  don't  know,''  answered  Mark.  "Yes,  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  have  thought  two  or  three  times  that  his  face  had 
a  familiar  look,  but  I  never  could  think  who  it  was  he  re- 
sembled. Why  ?'' 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Music  BY  S.  B.  MILLS. 


If        I'd     as    muchmon-ey       as        I       could  spend,   I       nev  -  er   would    cry       old    chairs    to    mend,    old    chairs    to    mend,     old 

-> — 


^J=a=7        \-9=^^=^ 


chairs     to       mend,     I        nev  -  er    would     cry       old     chairs      to     mend.      If       I'd      as    muchmon-ey      as         I       could   tell,         I 
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nev  -  er    would  ci-y      ol'l  clothes    to      sell,     old  clothes  to      pell,     old  clothes  to      sell,      I      nev  -  er    would    cry     old  clothes  to     sell. 
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THE  WAY  THEY  FORMED  THE  CLTB. 

"  "X^ES,"  said  Irene,  as  she  finished  reading  the 
-•-  Post-office  Box.  "  I  mean  to  do  as  the  Post- 
mistress wishes,  and  try  to  form  a  Little  House- 
keepers' club,  Malvina  Sophie,  you  needn't  open 
your  eyes  so  wide  and  look  so  scornful,  if  you  did 
come  from  Paris." 

The  French  doll,  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  a  splen- 
did costume  of  the  latest  style,  stared  at  Irene 
so  steadily  that  she  was  presently  shut  up  in  the 
closet  in  disgrace. 

"I  will  have  my  children  behave."  remarked 
the  little  mother,  as  she  installed  Miss  Becky,  a 
doll  from  New  England  with  a  plain,  sensible 
face  and  a  checkered  gingham  dress,  in  the  cor- 
ner which  Blanche  had  occupied.  Then  she  set 
out  Dinah,  a  charming  black  doll,  with  a  jolly 
twinkle  around  her  mouth  and  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
red  silk  turban  over  the  wisps  of  her  woolly  hair, 
and  with  the  two  for  her  audience  she  began  to 
count  over  her  intimate  friends. 

"There  are  May  and  Ethel,  and  Frances  and 
ilaggie,"  she  said.  "We  five  would  be  enough 
to  make  a  lovely  little  club.  Mamma"— just  then 
mamma  came  in  and  sat  down  by  her  desk  to 
write  a  note—"  would  you  have  any  boys  in  it  i" 

Mamma  was  mystified.  But  Irene  explained, 
and  was  of  course  very  much  pleased  when  her 
mother  said  that  she  thought  brothers  and  cous- 
ins might  be  allowed  to  share  the  fun  and  help 
in  the  work. 

Presently  Irene,  in  a  warm  fur-trimmed  jacket 
and  seal  cap — for  the  day  was  very  cold — tripped 
oat  to  invite  her  friends  to  a  consultation. 

They  all  came.    They  all  agreed  to  join. 

Wh-  Jinized.  the  members  present 

were  May  H.,  Ethel  D..  Frances  R..  Mags:'  M  . 
and  Irene  S.,  also  Fred  P.,  Harry  H.,  Charlie  D., 
and  Lewis  S.  They  chose  Irene  for  President. 
Ethel  for  Secretary,  ami  Fred  for  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  wrote  a  little  Constitution,  as 
follows : 

"Tii!-  -  -nail  be  called 'The  Little  House- 

keepers* Club  of  Brier  Junction.  N".  1.' 

"Its  object  shall  be  for  us  to  learn  how  to  keep 
house. 

"Its  motto  shall  be,  'Little  children,  love  one 
another.' " 

"  When  we  break  any  of  our  by-laws,"  said  the 
President.  "  we  must  pay  a  fine  of  two  cen 

"  We  haven't  any  by-laws '."  shouted  Fred. 
"Ho:  ho!" 

"Yon  are  very  rude,  Cousin  Fred,"  saiii  I 
offended. 

And  Irene  remarked,  with  dignity.  "  If  tl 
make  fun.  we  will  not  have  them  in  with 

"Don't  let  us  forget  our  motto,"  pleaded  gentle 
May  :  and  peace  was  restored. 

"We  must  have  by-1  ved  Maggie. 

"  Grown  people  always    . 

They  finally  decided  on  two  : 

"1.  Never  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  must 
be  done  today. 
"2.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

By  the  time  they  had  adopted  these  it  was  al- 
most dark,  and  older  sisters  and  nurse- 
calling  for  the  children  to  take  them  home  ;  so  I 
will  have  to  tell  you  some  of  the  doings  of  the 
club,  and  some  of  Irene's  experience,  next  week. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS 
AND  CHILDREN,  —  I  am 
afraid  you  are  wonder- 
ing why  you  don't  hear 
fr«  -in  me  I  h;i >.  • 
v<  TV  sick  for  over  -ix 
weeks,  and  as  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  your  let- 
I  will  send  the 
imen  stamps,  etc  . 
to  those  that  I  owe  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to 
pack  them  .1 

ready.     But  1  can  nut,  I 
am   very  - 

answer  any  more  let- 
tei-.  as  I  urn  m.t  ahle 
to  writ-  -xet  [>t  for  a 
vi-ry  short  time,  and 
have  quite  a  lar_ 
respondence.  I  thank 
you  all  one  hundred 
thousand  times  for  the 
lovely  letter.-  1  have  re- 
ceived. I  would  like  to 
write  to  you  all.  and 
would  if  I  were  able. 
I  have  received  about 
one  hundred  ai.'i 

ty-five  letters,  and  all  have  amused  me  ever 
so  much  ;  some  have  made  me  laugh  very 
heartily.  I  should  love  to  receive  more  let i- is 
from  those  that  are  fond  of  letter- writing,  if 
the  dear  Po-tnii-tiv-s  will  allow  me  to  send 
in  a  report  once  in  a  great  while,  ami  thank 
you  all.  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  pr-tty 
things  sent  me  for  my  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE'S shelf ;  among  them  are  some  bugs,  bee- 
tles, and  butterflies  from  South  America  that  I 
prize  highly.  Some  one  sent  me  some  pretty 
gray  moss  from  Pennsylvania,  but  sent  no  ad- 
pt  my  thanks.  I  think  "Countess 
Nina"  is  the  nicest"  short  story  that  has  ever  been 
printed.  I  received  my  Christmas  presents  be- 
fore l'hri>t  mas  :  they  are  a  lovely  piano  and  your 
very  nice  paper.  I  have  received  quite  a  number 
of  pretty  cards  and  scrap  pictures.  As  all  the 
children  are  anxious  to  know  rny  name,  I  will 
give  it  in  full.  I  know  how  to  make  a  number 
of  pretty  things  suitable  for  Christmas,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  write  them  down  to  send, 
and  now  it  is  too  late.  1  will  keep  them  for  next 
year-  I  close  with  much  love  to  all  that  have 
written  me.  NELLIE  MA- 

70S  North  Park  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,    lam  one  of  them.   We 
•"•en  taking  it  two  years.     I  think  it  has  no 
equal.     I  get  it  from  the  Post-office,  so  I  read  it 
first.     My  father  took  HAKPEK'S  MAGAZINE  many 
u  e  have  bound  volumes  in  our  library  as 
old  as  1850.     1  expect  to  hiinl  mine,  as  my  father 
did.    I  have  two   l.'rothers  mimed  Chapin  and 
ire  i.otu  older  than  myself:  they  are 
in  Springfield  now.    I  live  in  the  sixth  to  the 
1  am  gi  ing  to  have  a 
mas  pres-  nt.     \\  in  n  I  was  in 
New  York  1  rodr  in  the  elevated  railroad  train. 
I  wrote  one  letter  before,  but  it  was  not  publish- 
ed.   Please  put  this  one  in.  t'orl  want  to  surprise 
r.    I  remain  your  little  friend, 

I-VNNE    (i. 

Of  course  you  will  call  on  the  Po-tmistress 
when  you  pass  through  New  York  next  time. 


HATCHVILLK,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

MY  DEAR  Po-TMisTKi  s-. — \\  ishiiig  to  write  to 
you  some  time,  I  ha\>  ju-t  begun  to  do  so.  and 
it  is  my  birthday  to-day.  I  am  fourteen.  First 
I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  reading  your 
delightful  pap.-r.  "  Wakulla"and  the  Post-office 
Box  are  great  favorites  with  me.  My  home  is  in 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  land  of  Cape  Cod.  Fal- 
mouth.  which  is  the  town,  is  noted  for  its  nice 
s'  a  lueeze  that  brings  so  many  people  from  the 
cities  to  bathe  in  tin-  salt  sea  of  the  Vineyard 
.•-oiind.  or  to  roam  on  its  shores  in  search  of 
shell*  or  pebbles  during  the  summer  months. 
Hatchvilic  i-  my  iio-t-..ffice  address,  and  the  vil- 
lage in  which  I  live  with  my  grandparents.  My 
mother  died  when  1  was  but  three  years  and  a 
half  old.  I  study  history,  reading,  grammar,  ge- 
ography, spelling,  arithmetic,  sinking,  writing, 
besides  music.  I  have  thought  of  taking  up 
physiology  soon.  I  have  some  plants  for  winter 
blooming.  We  have  a  horse  which  I  can  drive. 
.My  grandfather  owns  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
,deai  r  -t mistress,  tell  me  if 
I  may  not  join  the  Little  Houseke.  per-  :-  I  have 
made  a  number  of  Christmas  gifts,  the  directions 
taken  from  HARPER'S  Yoi-.v;  PLOPI.E.  L.  II.  A. 

Certainly  you  may  join  our  band. 


FORT  SL-PPLY,  INDIAN  TEREIT.  i^  . 

I  am  an  army  boy.  I  was  born  in  California, 
and  have  travelled  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  We  are  now  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
We  have  lots  of  Indians  here.  I  have  no  pet-  ex- 
cept a  cat.  I  am  ten  years  old.  and  my  birthday 
comes  on  the  10th  of  July.  I  have  one  little  sis- 
ter and  one  little  brother.  Mamma  teaches  us  at 
home.  I  study  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  reading,  and  writing.  I  play  base-ball 
nearly  every  day.  and  Saturday  we  play  hid  < 

u  think  that  is  a  nice  game?    I 
>'i'e  went  over  to  Dripping  spring  Canon 
quite  a  while  ago,  and  had  a  nice  pk  j 

KALPU  P. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFOKMA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old,  and  I  have 

taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  last  March. 

I  like  it  so  well  that  I  would  like  to  see  my  little 

: Tinted  in  it.  if  you  can  find  room  for  it,    I 

like  to  read  about  all'the  pets  the  other  children 

i  of.  1,11 1  we  have  none  in  our  family  except 

two  little  brothers  that  we  call  Timothy  T:gg- 

and  Timothy  Toggs ;  they  are  such  funny  little 

fellows.  JAMES  HLKVEY  O. 


EAST  SACINAW.  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  written  you  before.  My  father  has  a 
farm  sixty  miles  north  of  here:  it  has  three  lakes 
on  it.  and  has  two  deer,  but  the  old  one  is  ugly, 
and  my  father  won't  let  me  go  in  the  pen  with 
them.  'We  have  a  granary  and  a  barn,  a  pig-house, 
a  slaughter-house.  hen-coop_.  and  a  blacksmith 
shop.  One  day  a  mink  got  in  the  hen-coop  and 
killed  seventeen  hens,  and  one  of  the  men  that 
-  for  papa  shot  it.  The  men  work  and  skid 
the  logs,  and  draw-  them  to  the  mill  and  saw  them 
into  lumber,  and  semrthem  to  Buffalo  and  Dun- 
kirk and  other  places.  I  have  fun  up  there,  and 
slide  down-hill  in  the  winter-time.  We  have  a 
med  'iyp.aiid  two  doves  that  are  tame  and 
rly  afoimii  the  room.  I  have  a  brother  named 
sidm  •  -  old.  and  I  am  ten.  1  take  mu- 

•  ut  have  not  taken  a  year  yet.  and 
and  learn  German. 

I.EOKGE  D.  H. 


FLORENCBVILLE,  GEOYE  ROAD,  SCTTON,  SL  UHE*.  POLAND. 

N.  it  long  ago  uncle  sent  me  two  pretty  cana- 
ries, one  dark  green  with  a  light  green  breast,  the 
other  a  green  \\  ith  a  yellow  breast.  I  go  to  school 
at  '  roydon,  and  like  it  very  much.  There  are 
only  about  one  hundred  scholars,  not  like  the 
Whitgift.  which  hasabout  five  hundred,  a  number 
m  I  travel  with.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading 
and  learning,  so  father  takes  in  HARPER'S  YOUNO 
PEOPLE  for  us:  and  as  my  brother  can  not  read 
himself.  I  often  read  to  him.  Besides  taking  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us.  my  father  also 
takes  in  HARPER'S  MONTHLY  M  VGAZINB  for  him- 
self and  mother  :  we  can  read  it  too  if  we  want 
to.  I  collect  shells,  fossils,  rocks,  woods,  etc., 
liuttcrni. -s.  moths,  stamps,  skins  of  1  irds.  ani- 
mals, etc..  skeletons,  pressed  leaves,  seeds,  coins, 
crests,  names  of  trees,  plants,  butterflies,  animals, 
and  engines.  My  elder  brother  collects  stamps 
oniy  :  the  other  two.  Ronald  and  Douglas,  are  too 
young  to  do  anything  of  tills  kind  yet.  Ronald 
is  four  and  three -quarters,  and  Douglas  two 
months  and  a  fortnight ;  so  Ronald  keeps  what 
we  give  him  till  he  is  older.  My  eldest  brother  is 
seven  and  three-quarters,  and  I  was  nine  last 
N.  ivember.  It  was  very  dirty  in  Croydon  :  I  got 
covered  with  water  and  mud.  I  began  this  let- 
ter this  morning,  but  it  will  not  be  posted  till  to- 
morrow, because  I  take  such  a  long  while  to  write 
r.  and  I  have  to  go  to  school.  Now  I  will 
say  good-by.  H.  S.  F. 


••<-•,  SL-KREY,  ENGLAND. 

As  I  take  this  nice  paper  I  will  write  you  a  lit- 
tle letter,  as  I  go  to  work  in  the  daytime  and  at- 
tend school  in  the  evening,  where  some  of  ns  take 
IlAitrF.R's  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  am  always  glad  to 
get  a  new  number.  I  have  seven  canaries,  two 
rabbits,  black  and  white,  and  two  white  cats.  I 
am  very  fond  of  playing  with  them,  but  I  do  not 
get  much  time.  (_;<-  EDGAR  F.  C. 


WEST  POLXT,  MISSIS-MI-PI. 

I  am  eleven  yeai  -  >  to  school  i 

ier  and  I  visit  in  Springfield. 
M.i--ac!.u-> 'tts.  every  summer.  We  go  by  New 
N'ext  summer  when  I  go.  I  intend  to 
look  for  your  publishing  house.  My  mother  lias 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars.  She  has 
five  assistants.  My  sister  has  a  class  who  read 


KENT,  ENGLAND. 

PKAK  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  taking  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  1  think  it  is  a  very  nice  book. 
I  like  "T'n-  Lost  city."  "The  Undiscovered  Isl- 
and." and  "  Boodle  Jack"  the  best.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  great  success  in  England.  I  can  swim  and 
skate,  but  w-  ,<ve  so  much  skating  in 

•:-i  as  they  do  in  America.  I  hope  we  have 
some  tiiis  year.  We  have  a  nice  swimming  bath, 
though  we  iio  not  live  by  the  sea-side.  In  Eng- 
land we  hang  up  our  stockings  on  Christmas- 
eve  for  Santa  Claus.  and  it  keeps  us  awake  near- 
ly all  the  night  with  excitement.  Does  he  come 
to  America?  I  play  foot-ball  at  school  in  the 
winter,  except  when  it  snows,  and  play  cricket 
in  the  summer.  We  have  only  had  one  little  fall 
of  snow  this  winter,  but  we  "would  rather  have 
skating,  because  the  snow  does  not  lie  thick 
enough  to  have  any  fun.  I  have  reared  a  fe^ 
silk  worms  in  the  summer,  but  we  doii'i  have 
much  silk,  as  it  is  hardly  warm  enough  for  them  in 
England.  I  made  a  nice  little  book-mat; 
some  of  it.  (I  have  inclosed  some  silk  to  send  to 


JANTARY   6,  1885. 
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the  Postmistress;  it  is  not  dyed.)  I  am  a  boy.  I 
wish  you  all  a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
New-Year.  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  printed.  I 
must  leave  off  no\v.  HERBERT  S. 

Thanks  for  the  beautiful  silk. 


FORT  CHADROURNE,  DURHAM  RANCH,  T.  \  \s 

We  live  in  the  western  part  of  Texas,  which  is 
a  great  stock  country.  My  father  owns  cattle 
and  horses.  We  came  from  Iowa  here.  I  like 
Texas  best.  We  shipped  a  number  "f  Durham 
cattle  from  Iowa.  We  named  our  ranch  after 
our  cattle.  We  have  fun  here  going  pecauning. 
riding,  and  hunting.  There  is  plenty  of  game 
here— deer,  antelopes,  wild- turkeys,  and  opos- 
sums. My  father,  brother,  and  myself  went  Tur- 
key-hunting a  few  nights  ago.  We  went  to  the 
roost.  There  were  a  great  many  turkeys  there. 
but  we  only  got  one ;  the  rest  flew  away.  Tin-re 
is  a  mountain  a  mile  from  here  that  we  call  Grave 
Mountain  because  there  is  an  Indian  grave  on 
top  of  it.  There  is  a  lady  from  Sweetwater  (our 
nearest  town>  stopping  here,  and  we  are  going 
over  on  the  mountain  this  afternoon  :  it  gives  a 
good  view  of  the  country  for  miles  around.  We 
live  in  the  country  twenty-eight  miles  from  the 
nearest  town  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
post-office.  We  don't  have  any  school  out  here, 
so  it  lias  been  nearly  two  years  since  I  have  been 
at  school.  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  printed,  for 
it  will  please  ine  very  much.  I  will  be  twelve 
years  old  in  thirteen  days.  MINNIE  II. 


plum-tree,  and  we  gathered  some  plums  for  K.'s  ' 
mother.     We  went  to  see  the  neighbors  almost 
every  morning.    We  intended  going  to  the  lake, 
but  could  not,  because  the  team  was  needed. 

MIRIAM  F. 

The  I'  istmistress  ha*  answered  a  question  you 
asked,  which  is  not  printed  here,  in  a  private 
letter 


was  not  printed,  and  he  became  discouraged,  and 


TIVERTON.  RHODK  ISLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  two  pets, 
a  cat  and  a  bird,  anil  many  dolls.  I  have  taken 
HARPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the  first  number, 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
arithmetic,  writing,  reading,  spelling,  geography, 
and  history.  This  is  my  first  letter.  I  remain 
your  constant  reader,  ADA  B.  C. 


Tell  brother  Walter  to  try  again. 


TCRNEY  RANCH,  TEXAS. 

you  have  room  for  me  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  see  a  great  many  little  girls  telling  about 
their  pets.  For  mine  I  have  eight  cows,  six  calves, 
two  horses,  five  cats,  two  dogs,  and,  best  of  all,  a 
baby  sister.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much.  I  have  joined  the  Little  Housekeepers' 
Club.  I  am  nine  years  old,  and  go  to  school  elev- 
en hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  my  hoin.  .  ainl 
am  now  visiting  papa  and  mamma.  I  ha\  • 
absent  from  them  two  years.  MYKA  A.  T. 


LAUREL  BANK,  PARTICK,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years 
of  age.  and  have  only  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  a  short  time.    I  look  eagerly  for  it  every 
Saturday  evening,  and   am  very  glad  win  n    it 
comes,  as  I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  nice  stories  it  i 
contains.    When  the  bustle  of  the  Christmas  noli-  , 
days  is  over  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
write  a  few  facts  about  natural  history  and  the 
habits  of  animals,  etc.    I  am.  dear  Postmistress, 
your  affectionate  little  reader,     HELENA  H.  M. 

You  will  find  on  a  longer  acquaintance,  dear, 
that  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  publishes  a  great 
many  delightful  articles  on  natural  history,  spe- 
cially prepared  by  authors  who  have  studied  the 
habits  of  plants  and  animals,  and  know  how  to 
write  about  them. 

ST.  MARV'S  TERRACK, 
WHITLEV  By  THE  SEA,  NORTHCUBF-RI.ANH,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  never  written  to 
you  before,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you 
now.  seeing  that  other  little  boys  and  girls  do"  so. 
I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in,  and  I  like  it 
very  much,  because  I  am  not  at  school,  and  have 
plenty  of  time  to  read  it.  I  have  been  very  ill, 
and  the  doctor  says  I  am  not  to  go  to  school  for 
a  long  time  yet.  I  love  nice  books.  I  am  read- 
ing Robinson  Crusoe,  and  like  the  story  very  much. 
I  have  plenty  of  pets  and  playthings.  I  have  a 
number  of  companions,  and  will  show  them  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say  at  present,  hoping  I  may  see  it  published 
soon.  Your  little  friend,  ARTUUR  R. 


CLAREMOXT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

I  \vrite  to  ask  if  I  can  be  one  of  the  Little 
Housekeepers.  I  am  going  to  form  a  club.  ami 
the  motto  shall  be  "Try.  try  again."  It  shall  be 
a  -i-.ving  and  reading  club.  I  live  about  three 
inilfs  from  the  village,  and  do  not  have  any  play- 
mates. My  two  brothers  and  myself  go  to  school 
in  the  village.  We  are  driven  "in  the  morning. 
and  sent  for  at  night.  I  think  the  stories  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  very  interesting.  We 
have  some  horses,  and  I  like  to  drive.  My  aunt 
has  an  old  horse  which  I  sometimes  ride.  We  I 
live  on  a  farm,  and  have  a  great  many  animals. 
Our  house  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  there  is  an 
avenue  of  maples  leading  down  to  the  main  road, 
and  their  leaves  turn  red  and  yellow  in  autumn. 
The  scenery  around  here  is  very  beautiful.  This 
town  is  situated  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

MLiRIAN  I.  R. 


LOGANSPOP.T,  INDIANA. 

I  have  five  pets — three  cats,  a  horse,  and  a  bird. 
My  eats'  names  are  Blacknose,  Langtry,  and 
Sankey.  My  bird  and  horse  both  have  the  same  | 
name,  Fritz.  1  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I 
go  to  school,  and  read  in  the  Third  Reader.  My 
studies  are  reading,  writing,  drawing,  language, 
spelling,  music,  and  arithmetic.  I  like  HARPER'S 
Ym  \t;  PEOPLE  better  than  any  paper  that  I  have 
taken.  There  are  some  very  "interesting  stories 
in  it.  My  papa  keeps  a  large  book-store,  and  gets 
all  kinds  of  papers  and  magazines,  and  among 
the  number  is  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  like 
the  Post-office  Box  better  than  all  the  other  read- 
ing. I  mean  to  join  the  Little  Housekeepers' 
band  when  I  am  a  little  older.  EDNA  B.  li. 


XKW  YORK  CITV. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old,  and  can  play 

the  piano  very  nicely.    1  have  been  taking  i. n- 

in  a  duet  which  my  mother  plays  with  me.  and  I 
think  I  will  know  it  very  soon.  I  went  to  see  the 
American  Institute  Fair  last  night,  and  my  bro- 
ther was  with  me.  and  we  In  >th  got  a  great  'many 
pretty  pictures,  and  I  am  going  to  put  them  in 
my  scrap-book,  which  is  a  very  nice  one.  I  have 
two  little  sist<-rs  :  thr  ohl'M  one  is  three  years 
old,  but  the  youngest  one  is  only  four  months. 
Their  names  are  Ada  and  Helen,  and  when  they 
areolderthey  will  writea  letterto  youalso.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  story  by  the  name  of 
"  Wakulla,"  and  I  hope  that  it  will  keep  up  for  a 
long  time.  The  place  where  I  live  in  New  Y..rk 
is  on  the  Eastern  Boulevard,  and  I  can  see  the 
Pilgrim  and  all  tin-  other  Sound  boats  go  up  ev- 
ery evening  and  coin'1  ilo\vn  every  morning,  and 
they  are  almost  always  full  of  tl.ig, 

FRANKLIN  CURTI>  •- 


WEST  POINT,  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  have  written  to  you  once  before,  but  my  let- 
ter was  not  published,  so  I  will  try  again."  We 
use  HARPRU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  a  reader  in  our 
class  I  will  tell  you  about  my  visit  in  the  coun- 
try this  summer.  Our  town  is  a  country  one. 
but  where  I  went  it  was  the  real  country',  with 
waving  fields  of  cotton  and  acres  of  corn.  I  rode 
three  miles  in  company  with  two  friends  on  a 
pony  alone,  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
rid'lrn  any  distance  before.  My  friend  and  my- 
><•  i  would  go  and  see  the  men  rake  hay  with  tlie 
machine,  and  aNo  see  them  cutting  millet  with 
r  ..in-.  We  would  get  in  the  hay  wagon 
when  they  wen-  coming  to  reload,  anil  had  a 
j'>lly  goo.l  ridr  \  gentleman  showed  us  a  wild 


Mabel  F.  E..  Lowio  K.,  Retta  I,.,  G.  H.  R.,  and 
Aline  s.— K.  I'.  G. :  sister  Catharine.  St.  Mary's 
Free  Hospital  for  Children,  307  and  309  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
the  information  y 


PfZZI.Ks  FIMM  YOUNG  I-<>XTI;N:I:TI>I;>. 

No  ;. 

A  VERT   EASV   CHARADE   FOR  VERT   LITTLE 
PUZZLERS. 

My  first  is  a  name,  my  second  is  not  small,  my 
third  is  an  insect,  and  my  whole  is  a  river. 

L.  BRANDIS. 


Xo.  S. 

ENIGMA. 

In  saucer,  not  in  cup 
In  kiss,  not  in  blow. 
In  fall,  i 

In  tar.  not  in  pin-- 
In ice,  not  in  - 
In  new.  n.  >!  in  <  >M. 
In  song,  not  in  cry. 
A  pl.-asani  kiinl  .  'f  fun  aiu  I. 

JFSIMIE  A. 


N...  3. 

TWO   EAST   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  consonant-  i.  A  drink.  3.  A  girl's 
name.  4.  A  small  iii<eci  :.  A  consonant. 

2. — 1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  body  of  water.  3. 
Something  which  incloses  a  field!  4.  Deed.  5.  A 
vowel.  C.  F.  SWETT. 

No.  4. 

PIED   CITIES. 

1.  Ogiacgh  i.  Sotnob.  3.  Alhipleadiph.  4.  Ma- 
dene.  5.  Mneacsarot.  6.  Singhownat.  7.  Rapsi. 
s.  o..nld.  9.  Udnibl.  10.  Boyk.  11.  Asggwol.  12. 
Vlirelopo.  C.  F.  S. 

No.  5. 

A  DIAMoMi. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  boy's  name.  3.  A  remedy.  4- 
A  Spanish  dance.  5.  A  planet.  6.  An  interjec- 
tion. 7.  A  letter.  THE  MAN  IN  THE  Moos. 

ANSWERS  TO  Pl'ZZI.ES  IN  Nn.  2CT. 
No.  1.— Labrador. 
No.  a.—  S 

K  PAR 

CAP  PALER 

C  A  X  O  E      PALETOT 

K  A  N  A  K  A  S   S  A  I.  E  R  A  T  U  S 

POKER      RETAKEN 

EAR  ROTES 

S  TUN 

S 
No.  3.— Table.    Stove.    Dishes.    Glasses.    Closet. 


Clinton  I'.  It. :  You.  .l.i-ie.  Bertie,  and  little  dog 
Trot  had  quite  an  amusing  adventure,  to  1. 
but  I  am  glad  I  was  not  with  you  Hnttie  s.  B. : 
I  hope  you  will  soon  lie  MTV  well  and  strong.— 
George  Lyineu.  (  harlottesville,  Virginia,  has  re- 
ceived on  approval  a  sheet  of  stamps  without 
the  sender's  address.  Will  the  latter  communi- 
cate with  George  ?—  Martha  F. :  You  write  a  beau- 
tiful clear  hand.  Do  Baltimore  girls  ever  have 
skating.  I  wonder?  Will  you  tell  me  when  you 
write  again V— Anna  F.  says  that  the  girls  in  "Mor- 
rison. Illinois,  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  sliding 
down-hill.— May  H.  S.  and  Jlaud  E.  C.  are  two  dear  t 
girls  who  always  have  good  times,  because  they 
are  always  good.  I  fancy.— Mary  s.  :  I  don't  like 
pencilled  letters,  dear.  Won't  mamma  1>  i 
write  with  ink  to  please  the  Postmistress?-  \iuia 
(J.  I:. :  1  must  say  the  same  to  you.  The  idea  of 
a  man's  eating  at  a  mouthful  a  whole  pie  made 
for  him  by  a  dainty  little  girl !  It  is  a  wonder  he 
didn't  gobble  up  the  pie -maker  too. — Thanks, 
ever  so  mnny,  t»  Louie  JI..  Guy  It.  S.,  »d  ('.,  Wil- 
lie 4.  >!..  Laura  M.  A..  A.  and  K.  \f..  Bessie  L.  A., 
Horarr  1'..  Violet  V.  ('..  J.  Lewis  S..  Irene  It., 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Heacockand  Merithew,  Willie  Frazer.  Nan- 
na  U  .  Emma  Nevergold,  Lillie  Bostwick.  Mollie 
Shana.  Minnie  Robson,  H.  Bate.  Jun..  Laura  Beat- 
tie,  Emily  Pierce,  Anna  and  Jennie  Nixon.  Daisy 
F..  L.  C.  T.,  Irma  II..  Theodore  Gardner,  Maggie 
Havens,  Parker  Judson.  H  li.  H.,  Coquette,  and 
Oliver  Twist, 

[/•<»•  EXCHAXt.Ks,  ...  -±i  and  M  pages  of  cocer.] 


A   NEW   SEKIAL. 

OUR  little  readers  who  parted  so  reluctantly 
with    their  favorite  heroine.  Nan,  in  Mrs. 
Lucy  C.  Lillie's  story  by  that  title,  will  learn  with 
pleasure  that  that  young  lady  is  about  to  re-ap- 
pear in  our  columns.    Our  new  serial, 

"ROLF    HOUSE." 

BY 

LpJCY     C'.    LIIJIJIK, 

AUTHOR    i   F 

"Aunt    Ruth's  Temptation."    "Mildred's    Bar- 
gain." "Nan."  "Dirk  and  I). ."etc., 

though  complete  in  itself  and  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
imirenielits  of  a  n.'\\  M.'l'y.  is  also  a  sequel  to 
that  popular  tale,  introducing  many  of  the  same 
characters  and  d.-scribin.  riences  and 

incidents. w  '  arm-hearted, noble, and 

little  girl  as  the  centre  of  interest.    Those 
who  know  Nan  already  will  accord  her  a  joy- 
ous welcome,  while  readers  who  have  missed  the 
earlier  story  will  rejoice  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance.   Mrs.  Lillie's  charm  as  a  story-teller 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  Yof> 
PLE  to  need  a  single  word  of  praise.    Tii- 
chapters  of  "Rolf  House"  will  be  given  next 
week. 
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dowu.  Sometimes  pieces  of  the  bony  substance  five  or  six  inch- 
es lony  and  nearly  as  thick  are  cut  off  without  the  elephant's 
feeliny-  any  pain  whatever,  or  the  knife  taking-  too  much  from 
I  he  sole. 

Frequently  pieces  of  ylass,  nails,  splinters,  and  the  like  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  growth,  and  these  ii  is  very  important  to 
have  extracted,  lest  tlic\  should  «ork  their  way  upward  and 
tester  iii  the  foot.  1,'cccntly  a  nail  was  discovered  and  pulled 
out  from  the  foot  of  the  elephant  I'allas  that  only  came  to  liyht 
after  three  inches  of  the  1  .....  f  had  been  cut  off.  When  the  first 
rony  1  1  fjoiny  o\er  is  coin)  deled,  the  keeper  \\  il  Ii  a  smaller  knife 
trims  each  nail  into  handsome  shape  (  its  cleanness  and  new  color 
(|iiite  improving  the  animal's  appearance),  covers  any  small 
wounds  with  tar,  and  dismisses  the  patient. 

It  takes  six  hours  to  do  Ibis  curious  job  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  the  keeper  is  tired  out  when  two  beasts  have  received  Ins 
att  en  I  ions. 


A   STIillNi;   HAND. 

"  Aren't  you  frittht'-iieil  he'll  run  awav  \vilh  \oii.  Mini. I  :•" 
"Oh,  not  at  all.     Hi-  knows  whai  to  expect  if  he  tries  any  of  his  fooling 
with  Ml-:." 


t'UTTINi;    AN    ELEPHANT'S   NAILS, 

HOW  many  of  Hi.-  readers  of  t  li.>  Y<  >rx<;  I'ron.t;  liave  been 
told   that   an  elephant's   feet    demand   an   am it    of  can- 
anil  atti-ntion    fr his  Keeper  w  liich   tin-   latli-r  counts  amnny 

Ills  hardest  duties?  Three  tinn-s  a  \ear  at  least  each  HIM-  of 
these  monsters  must  have  liis  Imol's  nil  ami  trimim-il  inlo  yood 
ulianu — onto  iu  tin-  spi  -inj;,iiiii  •>•  \vlirn  traM-llin^  \vilh  I  In-  rums 
in  the  summer,  and  once  more  after  the  lin^e  Least  lia.s  n  I  nnieil 
to  winter-quarters. 

The  sole  of  I  lie   elephant's    fool    1 nines    gradually   e.iven-d 

during  the  year  \vilh  a  snlislam-e  resc'inliliuj;  horn,  inuc-li  liki^ 
the  three  great  toe-nails.  This,  if  allowed  to  j;row  too  dense, 
is  apt  to  crack  and  make  the  liea.sl,  lame.  Accordingly  one  of 
the  keepers  stations  the  elephant  in  the  riii};  and  liiils  him  Ip.-il- 
ance  himself  on  three  leys  while  lie  slide-lies  on!  the  oilier  lie- 
hind  him,  resting  n  mi  a  Inli  or  box.  With  a  la  rye  carpenter's 
•"lira winy-knife"  the  hoof  is  then  attacked,  and  shaved  i|iiitkly 


TIIK  Tl;  i.  \XGLE  PUZZLE. 
Soi.t  tio.x  TO  \'\/:i.\.v.  IN  No.  270. 


YOU  take  the  three  loose  matches  and  raise  th 
of  a  pyramid,  as  hen-  represented,  anil  \  on 
pel  feet   trianyles. 


in  in  the  form 
will  have  four 
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~''    >'  ri  u  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


-V     ^, 


^T^mn^ 

l/y  *  MrA,  ^ir 


"THEY  WERE    WALKING    ALONG    THE    OT.n    TURNPIKE."— SEE  STORY.  " ROLF  HCH-SE,"  ON  PAGE  102. 
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LITTLE  RUTH'S  GUEST. 

]',Y  JIARdAHET  SAXdSTER. 

A  SOBER  little  maiden  in  a  little  cloak  of  gray, 
A   silken   hood  and  tippet,  and  tresses  tucked  away. 
Sweet  Iluth,  tin1  Judge's  daughter,  came  tripping  down  the  street, 
\Vilh  merry  smile-  and  glance-  for  friends  she  chanci'd  to  meet. 

Il  was  a  New- Year  morning,  the  bells  we're  chiming  clear, 
And  trooping  to  the  meeling  were  folk  from  far  and  near; 
Grave  men  and  lovely  women  and  little  children  gay 
To  praise  the   Lord  were  wending  unto  His  house  that  day. 

Small  Ruth,  the  Judge's  daughter,  within  the  high-backed  pew, 
Alone  aud  very  patient,  sat  all  the  service  through; 
And  when,  the  worship  over,  the  people  left  the  place. 
Still  in  the  aisle  she  lingered,  with  eager,  blushing  face. 

Until  the  white  haired  pastor  stepped  forth  and  took  her  hand. 
"How  happen*  this,  my  darling Y     I  do  not  understand 
Why  only  Ruth  is  present,  a  little  shy  church  mouse; 
I  looked  to  see  a  bevy  of  children  from  your  house." 

"There  is  illness  in  the  family;  my  cousins  could  not  come. 
My  parents  both  were  -nit  for;  I  was  to  stay  at  home. 
Nurse  could   not  leave  the  baby.     I  knew  not  what  to  do, 
And  so  I  thought  I'd  go  to  church.  'Twas  right,  I  think ;  don't  you?" 

He  looked  quite  grand  and  stately,  this  Puritan  divine; 
But  the  Judge's  little  daughter  of  tremor  gave  no  sign, 
As,  skipping  lightly  onward,  *he  prattled  at  her  will. 
Her  good  companion  smiling  at  her  artless  freedom  still. 

"I  thought,  dear  Parson   Lathrop,  that  'twould  be  truly  fun 
To  sit  alone  in  church  there,  myself  the  only  one. 
But  you  preached  a  long,  lono;  sermon,  though  very,  very  good, 
And   now  come  home  and   dine  with  me.     How  much   I  wish 
you  would !" 

At  the  Judge's  courtly  table  the  pastor's  chair  was  -rt 
On  feast-days  ahva\s  as  of  course;  and  Ruth,  his  little  pet, 
In  her  mother's  absence  hostess,  would  nol   have  been  at  rest 
To  have  a  New-Year  dinner  without  the  honored  guest. 

With  the  flowers  and  the  silver,  the  china  fine  and  old, 
The  board  was  all  iu  order;  but  this  I  have  been  told, 
That  at  the  nuts  and  raisins  the  maiden  left  her  seat 
And  climbed  upon  the  good  man's  knee  her  dessert  there,  to  eat. 

And  in  the  happy  gloaming  they  played  at  checkers  long, 
And  tin'  pa>tor  had  a  story,  the  little  one  a  soii'j. 
Till  the  darkness  gathered  softly,  and  at  early  candle  light 
He,  read  a  psalm,  and  knelt  in  prayer,  and  kissed  her  for  good-night. 

Then  Ruth  and  nurse  together  packed  a  basket  very  full 
For  a  certain  little  Mabel,  too  frail  to  go  to  school; 
And  a  tired  head  was  pillowed.  "Our  Father"  having  said. 
And  I  know  the  angels  guarded  the  darling's  little  bed. 


ROLF    HOUSE. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LII.I.IE. 
AuTuor.  OK  "  M  n.muin's  BAIUI.UN,''  "NAN,''  "  DIOK  AND  D,"  KTO.,  ETC 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE      FARQUHARS. 

HEY'RE .just old  lumps;  that's 
what  I  call  them." 

Joan  Rolf  was  the  speaker. 
Nail  lu.ngh.ed.  "What  are 
In  HI  fist"  she  inquired,  with 
an  affectionate  and  admiring 
glance  at  Joan. 

"  Oh,"  said  Joan,  in  a  very 
careless    way,    "lumps    are 
well,  sort  of  dead-and-alive 
people;  only  the  Farqiihurs  arc 
alive  enough   to    make  them- 
selves very  disagreeable  when- 
ever they  choose.      Nan,  I  dou't  envy 
you  yimr  visit  to  New  York." 

The  two  girls  were  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. "  They  were  walking-  along  the  old 
turnpike  which  led  from  Ramstollora,  a  vil- 
lage down  in  tin-  valley,  to  Beverley.  But 
it  was  a  clear  October  afternoon,  warm  and 


Vleasant,  and  conversation  was  not  apt  to  languish  be- 
:,ween  two  such  devoted  comrades  as  the  cousins  Nan  and 
Joan  Rolf. 

The  compact  they  had  entered  into  nearly  two  years 
aefore,  asking  a  blessing-  on  it.  never  had  bei  n  broken 

Few  changes  hud  taken  place  in  the  Beverley  circle. 
Lance  was  still  in  Paris  at  school,  but  writing  regular  let- 
ters, which  were  received  by  the  "  tribe,"  as  he  called  the 
Rolfs  collectively,  with  great  rejoicings;  Laura's  invalid- 
ism  had  developed  into  something  far  less  trying  to  her- 
self and  others:  the  younger  hoys  were  going  on  as  usual ; 
and  Phyllis  had  only  changed,  so  far  as  Nan  could  see,  for 
the  better.  She  was  certainly  as  lovely  and  gentle  as 
ever,  and  Nan  felt  herself  "growing  up"  to  be  more  the 
older  cousin's  companion.  As  for  Nan  herself,  -walking 
along  the  country  road  by  Joan's  slim,  small  figure,  the 
irl  looked  tall  for  her  years,  but  the  childish  lines  of  her 
face  were  the  same,  the  dimpling  smile  which  beautified 
her  expression  was  unchanged,  and  what  old  Miss  Rolf 
called  her  "sweet  little  motherly  look"  remained,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  her  tall  strong  young  figure  and  the  dignity  of 
her  fifteen  years,  Nan  remained  to  the  Rolfs  "  little  Nan" 
still. 

She  had  decided  a  year  ago  that  she  never  could  be  "re- 
markable" in  any  scholarly  way.  but  none  the  less  had 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  useful  studies  Miss  Rolf  selected, 
and  every  one  of  the  circle  would  have  laughed  to  scorn 
the  idea  that  Nan  was  not  "clever."  for  could  she  not  do 
all  sorts  of  things  that  every  one  needed  ?  Who  took  the 
best  care  of  David  Travel's  when  he  had  the  measles?  who 
comforted  Mrs.  Heriot  when  her  son  died  in  Australia, 
knowing  just  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  ?  whom  did 
the  school-children  want  to  "help"  at  their  treats,  if  not 
Nan  Rolf?  How  many  people,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
found  out  that  they  were  absolutely  in  need  of  something 
that  nobody  but  Nan  possibly  could  do  ?  and  the  light,  quick 
step,  the  sweet,  gay  voice — the  ready  smile,  the  "loving"- 
sounding  laughter,  to  whom  could  all  these  have  belong- 
ed but  to  their  darling  Nan!  So  it  sounded,  Joan  would 
have  said,  with  a  most  characteristic  grimace,  "perfectly 
rid/klous  to  say  Nan  wasn't  cleverer  than  all  of  them." 

As  for  Joan,  the  last  year  she  had  begun  to  sigh  very 
dismally  over  herself.  She  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  any  "fun";  she  was  readier  for  frolic  than  ever, 
and  yet,  whether  it  was  Lance's  example  or  some  burning 
inspiration  within  herself,  she  had  determined  to  become 
a  great  student.  Many  aud  terrible  were  the  conflicts 
which  resulted  from  such  a  contrary  state  of  tilings. 
Sometimes  for  a  week  Joan  would  shut  herself  up  with 
her  books,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Alfred's  or  Dicksie's  en- 
treaties, and  to  their  carefully  devised  baits  to  lure  her  from 
her  seclusion.  But  they  had  learned  to  know  that  such 
"  fits."  us  they  called  them,  rarely  lasted  over  ten  days  at 
a  time,  after  which  Joan  would  appear,  rather  sobered 
down,  and  given  to  telling  them  historical  or  classical  ro- 
mances. A  striking  evidence  of  what  she  had  been  ab- 
sorbing was  her  insisting  on  their  plays  or  "  made-ups,"  as 
she  called  certain  ingenious  games  which  were  acted-out 
stories,  having  a  sprinkling  of  allusions  to  Greek  mytholog- 
ical characters,  or,  as  Dicksie  said,  the  "people  in  Lance's 
Latin  books."  At  present  the  young  Rolfs  were  engaged 
upon  a  very  elaborate  theatrical  enterprise,  but  the  news 
that  Nan  was  going  away  for  a  visit  had  fallen  among 
them  that  morning  like  a  thunder-bolt. 

In  a  general  sort  of  way  Nan  had  known  ever  since  she 
came  to  Beverley  that  there  were  family  relations  named 
Farquhar,  of  whom  her  grandfather  had  been  very  fond, 
but  who  had  for  some  years  visited  Rolf  House  only  at 
rare  intervals.  Miss  Rolf  was  not  given  to  discussing  peo- 
ple or  their  ways  even  with  her  favorite  Nan,  and  when 
an  invitation  came  from  Mrs.  Farquhar  to  the  old  lady's 
niece,  Nan  had  been  told  very  little  about  the  unknown 
relations  further  than  that  they  lived  ill  New  York  and 
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were  a  large  family.  Joan's  brief  description  of  them  as 
"lumps"  was  certainly  not  encouraging-,  and  the  pleasure 
Nan  had  tried  to  feel  over  the  prospect  of  her  first  visiting 
experience  was  considerably  dashed. 

"Oh.  Joan!"  she  said,  after  they  had  walked  five  min- 
utes in  silence,  "  what  shall  I  do  in  New  York  for  a  whole 
month?  And  Aunt  Letty  particularly  said  I  was  to  be 
have  as  well  as  ever  I  could,  and  be  very  nice  to  all  the 
cousins  there.  Do  tell  me  something  about  them." 

Joan  sniffed,  as  she  did  when  a  subject  was  particularly 
distasteful  to  her,  and  then  catching  sight  of  Nan's  woe- 
begone face,  she  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  Nan!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  can  just  imagine  you 
trying  to  be  very  nice  to  Betty  and  Bob  Farquhar.  JIM 
wait  until  you  see  them.  Really  I  couldn't  describe  them. 
They  spent  a  few  days  with  us  once,  and  I  thought 
we  would  die  of  them.  Cousin  Letty  hasn't  a  ghost 
of  an  idea  what  they  are  like.  I  wouldn't  tell  her  for 
worlds." 

"  Why  not?"  said  Nan,  in  her  direct  way. 
"Oh,"  said  Joan,  "it  would  be  mean.     But  I  presume 
she  will  question  you  on  your  return,  and  you  can  tell  her 
all  you  like.     You'll  have  enough  to  say:  just  wait  and 
see." 

Nan  had  to  laugh,  in  spite  of  her  misgivings,  Joan  was 
so  much  amused  over  the  idea  of  her  being  "very  nice" 
to  the  terrible  Farquhars;  and  as  the  girls  had  reached 
the  main  street  of  Beverley  by  this  time,  other  objects  and 
questions  interested  them.  Joan  had  promised  to  call  at 
the  library  for  a  book  for  Laura,  and  Nan  had  some  er- 
rands for  Miss  Rolf,  so  that  it  was  nearly  sunset  when  they 
left  Main  Street,  and,  crossing  the  bridge,  separated,  Joan 
to  go  to  College  Street,  and  Nan  to  Rolf  House,  where 
Phyllis  and  Joan  would  later  spend  the  evening. 

Nan  never  came  home  to  the  great  brick  house  stand- 
ing among  its  beautiful  trees  and  gardens  without  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  the  welcome  waiting  for  her.  and  the 
coziness  and  comfort  she  was  sure  to  find.  Miss  Rolf  was 
in  the  parlor  window  as  her  little  niece  came  up  the  path. 
and  the  two  exchanged  a  nod  and  a  smile  even  before  Nan 
was  in  the  room  and  had  her  arms  around  the  old  lady's 
neck. 

At  tea.  while  the  demure  Roberts  waited  on  them,  Nan 
looked  at  her  aunt,  wondering  whether  she  should  broach 
the  subject  of  the  Farquhars.  What  would  Miss  Rolf 
have  said  had  she  heard  Joan's  definition  of  them? 
"Lumps!"  Nan  could  not  help  a  little  giggle. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  said  Miss  Rolf,  in  -her 
quiet  tones. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  Farquhars,  Aunt  Letty. "said 
Nan.  "I  hope  I  will  get  along  nicely  with  them;  but — 
you  know  I  don't  like  strangers." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,  my  dear,"  Miss  Letty  said, 
smiling.  "  The  Farquhars  will  make  you  very  welcome, 
and  the  young  people,  their  mother  writes,  are  very  anx- 
ious to  know  you.  Mrs.  Farquhar  was  always  a  favorite 
of  mine.  She  was  here  for  a  whole  winter  when  she  was 
just  your  age." 

Miss  Rolf  seemed  pleased  by  the  recollection,  and  Nan 
hastened  to  ask : 

"  What  was  she  like,  Aunt  Letty  ?" 
"  I  will  show  you  her  picture,"  the  old  lady  answered, 
as  they  rose  from  the  table.      "It  was  taken  that  very 
winter — twenty  years  ago." 

Nan  followed  her  aunt  to  the  room  upstairs  which  was 
called  Miss  Rolf's  study,  and  which  was  one  of  Nan's  fa- 
vorite places  to  sit  and  read  or  sew  or  think  in.  The  fur- 
niture was  light  in  color  and  old-fashioned  in  design, 
satin-wood  and  chintz  gave  the  room  a  bright  cheery 
look,  and  even  the  large  cumbersome  secretary  between 
the  windows,  and  the  three  or  four  family  portraits,  did 
not  interfere  with  this  impression.  Nan  liked  to  hear 
Mrs.  Heriot  tell  her  how  it  had  been  fitted  up  for  Miss 


Rolf  on  her  return  from  school  fifty  years  before,  and  the 
little  corner  cupboards  held  many  souvenirs  of  that  time, 
some  of  which  on  special  occasions  Nan  and  Joan  had 
been  allowed  to  see.  The  large  fire-place  with  its  tall  old- 
fashioned  wooden  mantel  was  filled  with  boughs  and  blos- 
soming vines  in  summer,  for  Miss  Rolf  and  Nan  liked 
duringthe  warm  weather  to  sit  in  the  study  every  evening 
the  windows  seemed  made  to  admit  the  coolest  breezes. 
Nan  kept  every  vase  and  jar  full  of  roses  and  Miss  Rolf's 
favorite  heliotrope, and  since  die  little  girl's  return  various 
evidences  of  her  special  occupancy  were  seen  in  the  room. 
There  was  her  own  book-shelf,  a  work-table  which  she 
had  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  garret,  and  Miss  Rolf 
had  ordered  for  Nan's  fifteenth  birthday  a  picture  of  her 
mother,  painted  on  porcelain,  which  occupied  a  place  of 
honor  on  one  of  the  panels  of  the  room,  just  where  the 
sunset  came  and  faded  lasl  on  every  summer  evening. 

Nan  looked  on  with  interest  while  Miss  Rolf  went  to 
the  little  octagon-shaped  cupboard  at  one  side  of  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  took  down  from  it  a  box  of  old-fashioned 
ambn.types  and  photographs.  From  these  she  selected 
one  and  handed  it  to  Nan. 

Joan's  unflattering  description  certainly  could  not  have 
applied  to  Mrs.  Farquhar,  thought  Nan,  as  she  looked  at 
the  fair,  smiling  young  girl  in  the  picture.  How  placid 
a  i  id  sweet-tempered  she  seemed !  "  If  that  is  the  mother," 
thought  Nan,  "  I  don't  see  how  Hetty  and  Bob  can  be  so 
i'i'i-i/  terrible." 

"Aunt  Letty,"  she  said,  looking  up  from  the  ambro- 
type  in  her  hands,  "tell  me  something  about  them  ?" 

Miss  Rolf  sat  down,  and  for  a  few  moments  was  lost  in 
thought. 

"There  is  not  very  much  to  tell,  my  clear,"  she  said, 
finally.  "Mrs.  Farquhar  was  Mary  Rolf  when  she  had 
that  picture  taken,  my  father's  youngest  niece,  and  she  was 
undoubtedly  his  favorite — after  your  father,  that  is.  When 
your  father  disappointed  him  in  certain  ways,  he  thought. 
more  of  Mary  than  ever.  She  was  here  a  great  deal,  and  al- 
wa  v  s  was  good-tempered  and  docile  and  easy  in  her  wa\  s. 
My  father  sent  her  to  school,  and  she  was  al  ways  a  favi  >n  I  e 
with  her  teachers.  Then  she  married  Mr.  Farquhar,  and 
they  lived  in  Paris  the  first  six  or  seven  years,  and  since 
then  have  been  most  of  the  time  in  New  York." 

Nan  was  silent  fora  moment,  and  then  she  said,  a  little 
timidly.  "  Aunt  Letty,  why  do  you  want  me  so  much  to 
go  and  visit  them?" 

Miss  Rolf  looked  slightly  annoyed. 
"  My  dear  little  girl,"  she  answered,  gravely,  "I  want 
you  to  know  more  about  your  relations,  about  the  people 
you  are  to  be  among  when — I  am  not  with  you." 

Nan  uttered  a  quick  exclamation,  and  came  over  to  Miss 
Rolf's  side.  The  old  lady  smiled  softly  and  tenderly  upon 
her  little  niece,  and  continued: 

"I  am  not  a  great  strong  girl  like  yourself,  my  love, 
and  some  day—  perhaps  very  soon — I  will  have  to  leave 
you,  and  before  I  go  I  want  vou  to  meet  and  be  among  the 
pe.  .pie  who  I  am  very  sure  will  seek  you,  even  if  you  do 
not  them,  when  I  am  gone;  and  I  know,"  added  Miss  Rolf 
— "I  know  I  can  trust  my  little  Nan  for  a  week  or  two 
even  among  strangers  in  New  York." 

Nan,  for  promise,  laid  her  cheek  lovingly  against  the 
beautiful  old  hand  which  was  clasping  hers,  and  when 
Miss  Rolf  said  a  cheery,  "  Well,  dear,"  and  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  shining  with  tears,  to  the  dearly  loved  face,  a  pang 
shot  through  her  heart  at  the  bare  thought  of  a  day  when, 
looking  up  or  listening,  she  could  not  see  it  nor  hear  that 
sweet,  mild,  gentle  voice  ever  again. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  thai.  Joan's  step  was  heard,  run- 
ning ahead  of  Phyllis,  and  that  the  two  cousins  appeared 
in  the  doorway.      Nan  dashed  away  her  little  gust  of 
and  sprang  up  to  welcome  them. 

Phyllis  speedily  had  the  box  of  ambrotypes  in  her  lap, 
and  was  chatting  over  them  with  Miss  Rolf,  while  Nan  and 
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Joan  occupied  themselves  in  the  former's  room  for  ail 
hour  discussing  the  projected  visit  and  planning'  the  mor- 
row's work.  Joan  was  to  stay  all  night  at  Rolf  House 
in  order  to  go  out  with  Nan  early  the  next  day 

[  I'M    I:K    roXTINUKD.] 


TOM  FAIRWEATHER  VISITS  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  LIBERIA. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  K.  W.  STVKDY,  I'.S.X. 

FROM  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  the  Neptune  proceeded  up 
the  coast.      A  stay   of  two  days   only    was   made  at 
Banana  Creek,  near  the  mouth   of  the  famous  river  <  '<>n 
go,  where   are   factories  or  stations  for  trading  with   the 
people  of  the  interior. 

Here  the  African  fever  lurks  in  its  worst  form,  for 
which  reason  it  is  a  place  for  white  men  to  avoid.  But 
oven  in  those  two  days  Tom  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  remarkable  floating  islands  that  sail  out  to  sea.  They 
are  huge  masses  of  earth  that  are  at  times  washed  from 
the  banks  by  the  swift  current  of  the  Congo  River,  and  as 
they  often  have  bushes  and  trees  standing  on  them,  a  nov- 


el sight  is  presented  as  they 
sail  down  and  out  upon  their 
ocean  voyage. 

A  little  farther  along  the 
coast  Captain  Fail-weather 
communicated  with  the  vil- 
lages of  Mayamba  and  Kaben- 
da.  It  was  at  the  latter  place 
Stanley  emerged  from  his  trip 
across  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  Tom  was  given  a  photo- 
graph of  the  great  explorer 
as  lie  appeared  at  the  end  of 
that  wonderful  journey. 

On  again  to  the  north  ward, 
with  a  look  into  the  Gaboon 
River,  and  a  day  at  Fernando 
Po,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
On  this  little  island  the  na- 
tive people  are  so  small  as  to 
appeal- almost  dwarf-like.  It 
is  a  wretched  place,  full  of 
fever  and  sickness,  with  a 
climate  almost  fatal  to  Euro- 
peans. A  white  trader  came 
on  board  the  Neptune  —  at 
least  he  was  white  once,  but 
his  thin  yellow  features  told 
the  story  of  the  life  he  was 
leading1.  And  yet  he  said  in 
the  most  cheerful  way  that 
he  was  going  to  run  over  to 
the  Gaboon  River  shortly  for 
a  change  of  air — from  one 
bed  of  fever  to  another! 

From  this  island  across  to 
Cape  Palmas,  and  the  Nep- 
tune was  on  the  coast  of  Libe- 
ria, where  she  remained  sev- 
eral months,  cruising  about 
from  point  to  point.  During 
this  time  To7ii  had  more  than 
enough  of  West  Africa.  Yet, 
always  asking  questions,  he 
1  ea  rued  a  great  deal  about  the 
country  and  the  coast  tribes 
in  that  vicinity.  His  friend 
Jollytarre  told  him  that  as 
longagoaslSlCitwasthought 
that  the  condition  of  the  free 

blacks  in  the  United  States  would  be  improved  by  estab- 
lishing them  as  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  that 
in  1820  a  company  of  such  emigrants  landed  at  the  island 
of  Sherbro,  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  present  Liberia. 
"But,''  said  Mr.  Jollytarre,  "nearly  all  of  these  pioneers 
died.  A  few  withstood  the  climate,  and  later  on,  when 
they  were  joined  by  others  from  the  United  States,  a  tract 
of  land  was  purchased  from  the  Dey  tribe.  In  1822  the 
colonists  removed  to  Perseverance  Island,  in  the  Mesurado 
River. 

"  They  cleared  away  part  of  the  mainland  they  had  pur- 
chased, and  then  hoisted  the  American  flag  011  Cape  Mesu- 
rado. where  is  IKMV  the  town  of  Monrovia,  Liberia's  capital. 
Tin'  thick  forest  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
frequent  fights  with  the  natives  made  their  position  a 
very  trying  one,  but  they  persevered,  and  gained  ground 
steadily. 

"  Other  settlements  were  made  at  different  points  of  the 
coast  as  new  emigrants  arrived,  and  mission  stations  were 
established  in  many  places  with  a  view  of  converting  the 
native  tribes  to  Christianity.  In  1848  all  the  different 
colonies  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  A  President  was  elected,  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence  was  adopted,  and  from  that  day  Liberia  took  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

"  How  have  they  succeeded  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  fairly  well.  They  had  a  revolution  in  1871,  and 
the  opposition  chased  the  President  into  the  water,  and 
then  shot  him  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  but  now  they  are 
doing  rather  better.  You  will  see  for  yourself  when  we 
reach  Monrovia.  You  can  go  on  shore  and  talk  with  the 
people,  and  any  number  of  them  will  visit  your  father  on 
board  ship." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  Neptune  dropped  anchor  at 
Monrovia.  Visits  were  exchanged  between  officials  on 
ship  and  on  land,  and  then  trips  on  shore  were  permitted, 
with  the  restriction  that  every  one  was  to  be  on  board  at 
sundown.  This  condition  was  imposed  oil  account  of  the 
increased  danger  of  catching  the  fever  after  night-fall. 

Tom  found  the  town  a  straggling  place,  but  one  of  espe- 
cial interest.  He  was  glad  to  talk  with  any  of  the  people 
who  could  give  him  information.  To  one  of  them  he 
said  one  day:  "Why,  your  government  is  just  like  ours 
at  home.  You  have  a  President  and  cabinet,  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  How  many  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  you  ?" 

"  We  have  eight  Senators  and  thirteen  Representatives." 

"That  isn't  very  many,"  said  Tom.  "And  are  there 
Republicans  and  Democrats?  or  don't  you  have  any  par- 
ties here  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  we  generally  have  two  parties  opposed  to  each 
other,  but  we  don't  call  them  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Usually  an  election  depends  upon  the  personal  friendship 
the  people  have  for  a  candidate.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
struggle  between  the  mulattoes  and  the  pure  blacks,  but 
that  occurs  very  seldom.  We  elect  our  President  every 
four  years,  just  as  you  do,  and  we  have  very  little  trouble." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  your  Congress  is  not  in  session.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  making  laws." 

One  day  Tom  went  with 
his  father  to  visit  the  Vice- 
President.  This  man  was 
very  keen  and  observing, 
and  had  formerly  been  Pre- 
sident of  Liberia.  He  said 
they  had  no  little  trouble 
with  the  young  men. 

' '  They  don't  like  to  work. 
Captain,  as  their  fathers 
do,  but  wish  to  be  made 
officers  and  government 
clerks.  These  boys  could 
all  make  fortunes  if  they 
would  turn  their  attention 
to  agriculture.  You  know 
what  this  country  is  able  to 
produce.  Take  coffee,  for 
example:  you  see  it  grow- 
ing here  even  in  the  streets, 
and  it  is  the  best  coffee  in 
the  world,  for  it  brings  the 
highest  price.  Then  there 
are  pepper,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  rice,  and  many  oth- 
er things,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  profits  from  trading 
with  the  natives  for  ivory, 
palm  oil,  and  rubber.  Now 
look  at  those  two  young 
men  walking  along  the 
streets.  They  are  govern- 
ment clerks;  they  get  very 
little  pay,  and  that,  too.  in 
our  paper  money,  which 
isn't  worth  much  now. 
Those  fellows  are  getting 


so  aristocratic  that  they  say  to  a  native,  '  Here,  you  nigger, 
come  here.'  They  forget  that  their  ancestors  were  natives 
of  this  country  as  well." 

The  old  man  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  his  country's 
future.  Not  all  the  Liberians  felt  as  this  one  did,  how- 
ever, for  Tom  heard  a  very  rosy  coloring  given  to  the 
nation's  prospect  on  another  occasion. 

The  officers  had  been  asked  to  a  ceremonious  dinner  011 
shore,  and  it  was  necessary  to  accept.  Tom  left  the  ship 
that  day  in  a  clean  and  spotless  suit,  of  white  duck,  which 
was  anything  but  white  when  he  reached  the  President's 
house.  This  is  what  happened. 

Monrovia,  like  all  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa- 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  has  a  dangerous  bar,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  crossing  it  in  a  boat.  They  had 
gone  back  and  forth  safely  many  times,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion they  were  busily  talking  of  the  coming  dinner,  and 
wondering  what  it  would  be  like. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  cried  out,  ' '  Look  out,  sir !  here 
conies  a  roller!"  and  before  the  boat  could  be  headed  to  it 
the  wave  struck  her  broadside  on,  filling  her  with  w'ater, 
and  drenching  every  one.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that  the 
boat  was  not  upset.  If  she  had  been,  many  of  those  in  her 
would  have  been  drowned  or  snapped  up  by  sharks,  and 
Tom  might  have  ended  his  cruising  then  and  there. 

It  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  ship,  so  they  landed  in 
a  very  draggled  state,  and  sat  for  half  an  hour  on  a  veran- 
da in  the  sun.  Their  clothes  dried,  to  be  sure,  but  were 
hardly  as  fresh  and  natty  as  when  they  started  forth. 

The  dinner  was  very  good,  and  the  spread-eagle  speeches 
still  better.  I  can't  say  that  Tom  quite  liked  the  patron- 
izing way  in  which  the  Liberians  patted  his  head,  but  a 
look  from  his  father  warned  him  that  he  must  suffer  in 
silence.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  after  that  day 
he  preferred  to  wander  about  the  native  villages,  and  that 
he  seemed  to  avoid  Liberian  "society." 


"'TOM,'  CRIED    HIS    FRIENDS,  •  YOU    ARE    A    LOST    BOY." 
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Going  down  to  the  boat  one  evening,  a  native  rather 
roughly  asked  for  a  sixpence,  and  when  Tom  refused  it 
the  fellow  began  to  caper  about  him  in  a  ciirle,  and  draw 
curious  figures  in  the  sand. 

"  Tom,"  cried  his  friends.  "  yon  are  a  lost  boy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  .'"  asked  Tom. 

"Why.  that  fellow  has  '  fetiched'  you  because  you 
wouldn't  give  him  sixpence." 

"All  right;  I'll  take  the  chances, "Tom  retorted.  "If 
he  had  been  more  civil  I  would  have  given  it  when  he 
first  asked,  but  now  I'll  keep  the  sixpence." 

Curiously  enough,  the  very  next  day  Tom  was  out  on 
a  bolsa  with  some  of  the  Kroomen  who  were  employed 
to  man  the  bout.  These  men  had  adopted  very  curious 
names.  Among  them  were  Black  Will,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Tom  Dollar,  Two  Pound  Ten,  Pea  Soup,  and  others  equal- 
ly odd. 

The  bolsa  was  made  of  rubber  cylinders,  which,  when 
inflated,  make  a  very  good  life-boat. 

Tom  had  gone  merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  taking 
Black  Will  and  Prince  of  Wales  with  them.  They  allowed 
the  bolsa  to  drift  into  the  surf,  and  Tom  was  rather  enjoy- 
ing it,  for  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  capsize  such  a  craft. 
Finally  an  unusually  heavy  roller  came  along,  and  over 
they  went. 

The  Kroomen,  who  swim  like  fishes,  came  up  all  ri<_rht, 
but  Tom  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Black  Will  and  Prince 
of  Wales  dive.1  under  the  bolsa,  and  there  was  Master 
Tom  caught  in  a  tangled  rope.  They  brought  him  Tip 
more  dead  than  alive,  just  as  a  boat  from  the  ship  started 
with  Captain  Fairweather,  who  had  seen  the  accident  from 
his  cabin  window.  Tom  was  taken  on  board  and  put  into 
his  bunk.  He  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  When 
he  appeared  again  in  the  ward-room  they  said  to  him: 
"Tom,  that  'fetich'  was  almost  too  much  for  you.  If  you 
had  been  drowned,  that  fellow  would  have  said  you  were 
punished  for  not  giving  him  sixpence.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  not  refuse  him  again." 

Tom  tried  to  laugh,  but  with  little  success,  for  it  made 
him  shudder  to  remember  his  feelings  when  he  was  strug- 
gling under  the  bolsa. 

The  Neptune  went  back  and  forth  along  the  coast  for 
several  months.  Finally  one  man  came  down  with  the 
fever,  then  another  and  another,  until  the  sick-list  grew 
alarmingly.  Officers  and  men  began  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  West  African  climate. 

Captain  Fairweather  had  ciders  to  go  from  Liberia  to 
St.  Helena  for  instructions  as  to  his  future  movements,  and 
he  now  hastened  his  departure.  Tom  and  every  one  on 
board  were  glad  to  hear  that  in  three  days  they  would 
turn  their  backs  upon  West  Africa. 


A  BRAVK  BOY. 

]'-V  AHA  CAKLKTOX  STODDARD. 

'TinilE  hill's  just  right  for  it  now." 

JL         "  Smooth  as  glass  from  top  to  bottom.'' 
"So  'tis.      Say,  Vet,  the  Reindeer  is  sure  to  win." 
"  Don't  be  too  sure,'1  laughed  Vet,  pulling  his  cap  down 
over  his  right  ear.      "I  won't  wan-ant  her  to  win.      She's 
agood  sled,  though,"  he  added,  with  an  honest  pride  in  his 
new  possession,  all  glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  paint 
and  bright  steel  runners. 
"  So's  the  Clipper,  too." 

"She'll  earn  her  name  when  she  beats  the  Reindeer," 
said  Barnc\  We>t,  looking  at  the  two  sleds  with  the  air  of  a 
judge.  "I'll  tell  you  as  much.'' 

Chip  Morrow,  the  owner  of  the  Clipper,  laughed  good- 
naturedly. 

"Couldn't  you  tell  us  a-  little  more,  Barney?"  he  ask- 
ed. "Tell  us  which  '11  beat,  and  we  won't  need  to  try 
them." 


"Oh  yes,  we  will,  for  the  fun  of  it.  Barney  don't  know 
any  thing  about  the  sleds,  Chip.  I'll  tell  you  what — I  don't 
think  there's  much  difference  between  'em." 

"  I  don't  cither,  come  to  think.  They  were  both  bought 
at  the  same  place." 

"  Same  man  made  them,  probably,  too.  They  look  al- 
most alike,  only  the  paint's  different." 

"The  runners  are,  too,  a  little." 

"No.  they're  not!" 

"Yes,  they  are!" 

For  the  twentieth  time  those  sleds  were  subjected  to  a 
most  minute  examination  that  morning.  •  The  runners 
were  decided  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  unlike. 

"Not  enough,  though,  so  you'd  notice  it  without  look- 
ing close."  said  Vet.  "Anyhow,  boys,  we'll  see  what's 
what  to-night  after  school." 

"That's  so,"  laughed  Zed  Pooler.  "Mason's  Hill  will 
try  their  mettle.  It's  as  much  as  half  a  mile,  ain't  it,  clear 
down  ?  More,  if  you  go  round  the  turn — a  heap  more." 

"  And  of  course  we  will,"  said  Chip.  "  We  won't  much 
more  than  get  started  before  we  come  to  it." 

Vet  Fairleigh  hesitated,  and  a  tinge  of  red  crept  into  his 
dark  cheeks.  He  loosened  his  cap  and  pulled  it  011  again. 

"I  don't  believe — I  can— go  round  the  turn,"  he  said. 
"I'll  go  to  it." 

Poor  Vet !  A  perfect  shower  of  questions  was  instantly 
rained  upon  him. 

"  Oh,  see  here  now  !" 

"Don't  you  show  the  white  feather,  Vet!" 

"  'I, 'ab  for  the  Clipper!" 

"Oh,  now.  Vet  !" 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  we  got  the  fun  all  spok- 
en for  .'" 

"Because,"  said  Vet,  standing  red  and  wrathful  now, 
with  clinched  hands  and  flashing  eyes — "because  I  didn't 
think  of  it." 

"Oh,  you  didn't,"  laughed  1'rince  Jerome,  sneeringly. 
"Boys,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween those  sleds,  after  all.  I  fancy  that  011  a  long  run 
the  Clipper's  a  good  deal  the  best." 

"'Rah!  'rah  for  the  Clipper!" 

"I'll  tell  you  why  I  can't  slide  round  that  turn,"  Vet 
burst  forth,  presently,  his  voice  high-pitched  and  trem- 
bling in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  steady  it:  "I  promised  mo- 
ther before  she  went  to  Florida  with  Aunt  Dunn  that  I 
wouldn't  while  she  was  gone.  She  said  she  couldn't  take 
a  mite  of  comfort  if  I  didn't  promise.  She  thinks  it's  dan- 
gerous since  old  Uncle  Billy  McCartney  came  so  near  be- 
ing run  into  last  winter." 

Tears  were  close  behind  the  boy's  dark  eyes  now,  and  in 
his  voice  as  well.  There  was  a  possibility  that  he  might 
never  see  his  mother  again— a  dreadful  possibility,  which 
darkened  his  pleasures.  A  little  murmur  of  sympathy  ran 
around  the  group.  Prince  Jerome  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Well,  there's  no  danger  now,"  said  he:  "that's  all 
nonsense.  Almost  all  the  travel  goes  round  the  hill.  No- 
bod  v'd  come  up  an  v way  when  they  knew  we're  coast- 
ing." 

•'Unless  they  were  strangers  that  didn't  know,"  sug- 
gested Vet. 

Prince  answered  with  a  smile  and  shrug  that  said  more 
than  vords.  and  annoyed  Vet  to  the  last  degree.  He 
bit  his  lips;  he  had  promised  his  mother  he  would  not 
H  nan-el  at  school — or  elsewhere,  he  remembered. 

"If  mother  were  here,"  he  said  so  gently  that  it  sur- 
prised himself,  "I  think  she  would  let  me  slide — this  once, 
anyway;  but — 

"But  she  isn't  here,"said  Prince,  with  a  smile,  whose 
quiet  scorn  was  only  too  apparent.  "Of  course  we  un- 
der.stand  that.(  Nevermind,  Chip,  I'll  race  yon  with  my 
old  sled  before  I'll  see  the  fun  go  by.  His  mother  isn't 
here,  you  know." 
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"No,  she  isn't,"  flashed  Vet,  angrily.  "If  she  were,  I'd 
—I— 

"  Oh,  come,  Vet,"  said  Barney  West,  with  the  utmost 
good-nature,  yet  unconsciously  enough  adding  the  last 
straw  to  the  burden  of  grief  and  anger  that  was  weighing 
upon  Vet's  heart ;  "  of  course  you  know  we  know  you  could 
slide  if  you'd  a  mind  to.  Your  mother  wouldn't  care- 
she  wouldn't  know  it  anyway.  But  if  you're  scared,  say 
so,  and  back  out  like  a  man,  and  we'll  think  the  more  of 
you.  Mason's  Hill  isn't  any  joke,  we  all  know.  Or  if 
you're  afraid  of  your  sled  getting  whipped,  say  that  too. 
and  it's  all  right.  But  don't — 

It  was  rather  a  long  speech  for  Barney  to  make,  who 
was  usually  chary  of  his  words;  but  it  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  little  crowd  around,  and  was  well  applauded. 
Barney  stopped  suddenly,  however,  and  fell  back  as  Vet 
sprang  forward  with  clinched  hands  and  a  pale  face,  which 
instantly  flamed  scarlet  again. 

Poor  Vet!  he  was  so  high-tempered.  His  mother  had 
known  this  when  she  said,  standing  with  her  blue-veined 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  kind  eyes  looking  into  his, 
"  I  wish  you  would  promise  me,  Vet  dear,  not  to  get  into 
any  angry  disputes  while  I'm  gone.  Because  I  couldn't 
bear  to  think  of  my  boy  having  trouble,  and  mother  not 
here  to  share  it." 

Vet  had  promised  he  would  try,  and  so  now  his  clinched 
hand  fell  at  his  side,  and  the  angry  pallor  departed  from 
his  face. 

"I  won't  fight,"  he  said. 

"No,"  said  Prince  Jerome,  raising  a  shout  of  laughter 
by  the  prudish  pucker  on  his  lips ;  "  I  promised  my  mother 
I  wouldn't. " 

Vet  set  his  teeth  and  drew  a  long  hard  breath.  In  that 
moment  he  felt  glad  his  mother  could  not  know  how  hard 
a  task  she  had  given  him.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
rapidly  away  toward  the  school-house.  He  went  straight 
to  his  own  desk,  and  studied  his  algebra  lesson  hard  enough 
through  the  rest  of  the  110011  recess  to  give  him  a  dreadful 
headache. 

The  boys  looked  after  him. 

"Bosh!"  exclaimed  Jerome;  "he's  a  regular  milk-sop." 

"  But  we  needn't  go  round  the  turn,  Prince,"  Chip  Mor- 
row said.  "  We  can  stop  there,  you  know,  on  a  pinch." 

"  Yes,  but  we  don't  want  to,"  said  Prince.      "I  wisli — 
Sse  here,  Barney,  don't  you  s'pose  you  could  get  the  Rein 
deer  for  me  ?" 

Barney  thought  he  could— good-natured  Barney,  who 
was  scarcely  ever  unfriendly  with  any  one — and  he  did. 
When  Vet's  headache  gained  him  permission  to  go  home, 
he  left  his  sled  in  Barney's  care. 

' '  Won't  you  come  over  and  see  the  fun  ?"  asked  Barney. 

"No.  I  won't,"  Vet  answered,  sharply.  And  then  he 
added  in  a  gentler  voice:  "You're  welcome  to  the  sled, 
Barney,  but  I  sha'u't  care  to  come.  My  head  aches." 

So  it  did.  But  when  he  reached  home,  kind  Aunt  So- 
phia, his  father's  sister,  wisely  felt  that  she  must  blame 
something  besides  his  headache  for  Vet's  flushed  cheeks 
and  heavy  eyes. 

"I  wish,  dear,"  said  she,  after  a  while,  "you'd  run 
across  to  poor  old  Mrs.  Coolbroth's  with  a  little  basket  of 
one  thing  and  another  I've  put  up.  She  has  the  rheuma- 
tism so  in  cold  weather  that  she  can't  do  much  for  herself. 
'Tisn't  far  if  you  go  across  lots.  Will  you,  Vet  ?'' 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Vet  said,  glancing  at  the  clock.  It 
wanted  a  quarter  of  four,  and  school  would  soon  be  out. 
He  obeyed  his  aunt  all  the  more  quickly  doubtless — al- 
though he  would  hardly  have  confessed  this  to  himself — 
because  he  knew  that  old  Mrs.  Coolbroth's  cottage  was 
close  by  the  road  on  Mason's  Hill. 

The  old  lady  received  him  with  a  cordiality  which  told 
how  great  a  favorite  he  was  with  her,  and  showed  him 
into  her  tiny  living-room,  with  its  open  fife  and  shining 
andirons  and  puffy  bed,  to  sit  down  and  wait  while  she 


emptied  his  basket.  But  restless  Vet  did  not  care  to  sit 
down.  He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  and 
down  the  long  smooth  descent  which  glistened  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  low  in  the  west  now. 

As  he  stood  there  the  old  clock  in  the  academy  belfry 
struck  four.  Vet  brought  his  palms  together  sharply. 

"School's  out."  he  said,  aloud,  with  a  quiver  of  excite- 
ment in  his  voice.  "  They'll  cut  across  and  be  on  the  hill 
inside  of  five  minutes  now.  Oh,  I  wish — 

He  turned,  and  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
paced  forward  and  back  across  the  little  room  a  dozen 
times,  maybe,  before  he  stopped  at  the  window  again. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  boys  yet,  but  — 

Vet's  face  turned  very  white,  and  his  heart  almost 
stopped  beating.  For  just  at  that  moment  a  loaded  team, 
instead  of  taking-  the  road  around  the  hill,  kept  straight 
along  in  the  one  that  led  over  it — a  heavy  sled  drawn  by 
three  horses  and  loaded  with  lumber. 

"  It's  that  old  Mr.  Potter  that  bought  the  Lj'Oiis  farm," 
groaned  Vet,  dashing  out-of-doors,  "and  he's  deaf  as  the 
deafest  kind  of  a  post.  I  can't  make  him  hear." 

And  old  Mr.  Potter  was  muffled  to  his  eyes  in  his  long 
home-made  scarf  besides,  and  could  see  nothing  at  all, 
unless  it  were  his  horses  creeping  on  so  slowly.  Vet 
swung  his  cap,  and  danced,  and  shouted  lustily  for  one 
brief  moment,  in  the  vain  hope  of  attracting  his  atten- 
tion. 

A  sound  of  cheering  arose  on  the  hill  above.  Vet's 
heart  was  in  his  throat.  He  looked  up  the  shining  slope 
until  the  sharp  turn  cut  off  his  view.  Well  he  knew  that 
before  he  could  reach  it  those  swift  sleds  would  have  flown 
over  the  level  above  it  and  passed  him.  He  groaned  aloud. 
For  an  instant  the  awful  fear  of  what  might  be  held  him 
like  one  turned  to  stone. 

"Oh,  what  can  I  do?"  he  shrieked.  "What  can  I 
dii  .'"  And  then  he  wheeled  and  darted  back  into  the  cot- 
tage. 

It  was  all  in  a  moment,  but  it  seemed  ages  to  Vet. 
Down  the  hill  came  the  two  sleds  in  arrowy  flight,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  excited  crowd  of  partisans  on  foot, 
cheering  one  and  the  other — their  riders  lying  flat,  seeing 
nothing,  hearing  nothing,  but  the  singing  of  the  steel  run- 
ners over  the  hard  frozen  track.  The  Reindeer  was  a 
very  little  ahead,  perhaps  because  it  carried  a  trifle  more 
in  weight,  and  the  Reindeer's  friends  were  cheering  most 
wildly.  Wliizz-z  z  down  the  upper  hill  between  the 
rows  of  evergreens  that  lined  it;  \vhir-r-r  across  the  level 
space  between  it  and  the  turn  ;  whizz  zz  around  the  sharp 
bend  and  down  the  hill,  growing  steeper  now,  down — 

Neither  of  the  boys.  Chip  and  Prince,  could  ever  realize 
just  how  it  was.  The  first  thing  either  of  them  knew 
Chip  was  lying  011  his  back  in  some  soft  mass,  with  his 
sled  turned  over  him,  and  Prince  was  standing  almost  on 
his  head  in  a  huge  snow-drift.  They  were  both  unhurt, 
though  greatly  bewildered  for  an  instant.  Then  Prince 
scrambled  out  of  the  snow,  his  face  scarlet  with  anger. 

"You  sneak!"  he  screamed,  striding  across  to  where 
Vet,  almost  beside  himself  with  excitement,  was  trying  to 
pul  (  'hip  slraight  again — "you  sneak,  you." 

"  Oh  110,  no!"  cried  Vet.  "I  couldn't  do  anything  else, 
Prince.  I  couldn't,  you  know.  Look!" 

1  'rince  looked,  and  Chip.  Not  thirty  yards  below  now, 
where  the  road  was  narrowest  and  the  bank  highest,  was 
the  team,  whose  master  seemed  to  have  just  begun  to 
realize  that  something  was  not  right,  and  so  had  stopped 
his  horses.  Prince's  fist  dropped,  the  red  in  his  face  be- 
gan to  fade. 

"  Yet."  he  said,  half  choking  and  struggling  with  a  de- 
sire to  cry— "Vet,  oh,  Vet.  I— I  'vish  you  <l  kick  me." 

"Oh  no.  yon  don't,"  cried  Vet.  wavering  himself  be- 
tween tears  and  laughter.  "It  would  hurt  you,  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  do  it,  either.  But  you  have  about  spoiled 
Aunt  Betsey's  best  feather-bed,  boys.  It  was  all  I  could 
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think  of  to  do,  though.  We'll  have  to  buy  her  another 
one.  Didn't  the  feathers  fly!" 

They  were  flying  yet.  for  that  matter,  whirling  about 
over  the  snow  like  live  things.  Old  Mr.  Potter  lumbered 
up  at  that  instant  to  hear  what  the  trouble  was.  "  Well, 
well !"  said  be,  "  who'd  'a  thought  it !  who'd  'a  thought  it ! 
Now  that  was  pretty  well  done.  I  rather  think  I'll  settle 
them  damages  myself;  it  saved  me  a  good  deal  more'n  the 
vally  of  a  feather-bed.  I  wouldn't  run  such  a  resk  :iir;iin 
for  a  hundred  dollars.  Yes,  yes;  I'll  settle  'em." 

And  so  he  did,  then  and  there,  though  poor  Aunt  Bet- 
sey Coolbroth,  standing  frightened  nearly  out  of  her 
senses  in  the  cottage  door,  stoutly  refused  to  accept  any 
compensation,  declaring  over  and  over  that  "'twas  no- 
thing at  all,  the  bed  wasn't,  long's  the  boys  were  safe." 

And  Vet  was  a  hero — so  the  boys  insisted  with  pro- 
longed cheers. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  dispute  them.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  befoi'e  this  that  Vet  Fairleigh 
proved  himself  "a  brave  boy." 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

BY  ELIOT  McCORMICK. 

JF  Dickens's  Mr.  Scrooge  had  been  in  New  Orleans  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  great  com- 
mercial exhibition  made  for  the  time  a  children's  Christ- 
mas festival,  with  a  live  Santa  Clans  and  a  real  Christ- 
mas tree,  he  would  110  doubt  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised. Indeed,  a  great  many  people,  more  warm-hearted 
and  sentimental  than  Mr.  Scrooge,  have  been  surprised, 
and  have  read  the  reports  of  the  entertainment — as 
Scrooge,  perhaps,  would  not  have  read  them — with  wonder 
and  delight.  Business  men,  as  a  rule,  if  they  do  not  think 
as  Scrooge  did,  that  Christinas  is  a  "  humbug,"  are  so  oc- 


cupied that  they  can  not  give  it  much  attention;  and  one 
would  hardly  dream  that  the  managers  of  the  great  Ex- 
position, busy  as  they  must  be  with  the  machinery  and 
the  exhibits,  could  turn  aside  from  these  important  inter- 
ests to  provide  a  day's  pleasure  and  entertainment  for  the 
New  Orleans  children.  And  yet  this  is  just  what  they 
did  on  Christmas. 

During  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876,  as  every 
one  who  is  old  enough  remembers,  each  State  had  its  own 
particular  day.  There  was  a  New  York  day  and  an  Ohio 
day  and  a  Pennsylvania  day,  when  people  from  each  of 
these  States  flocked  to  the  great  show  and  made  it  for  the 
occasion  their  own.  The  New  Orleans  managers  have 
done  better  than  that  by  providing  a  "Children's  Day," 
and  forever  linking  the  Exposition  in  the  little  folks' 
minds  with  the  most  delightful  recollections. 

Really,  however,  the  idea  seems  to  have  come,  in  the 
first  place,  from  a  New  Orleans  lady,  Mrs.  Sue  E.  Burke, 
and  it  is  due  to  her  generosity  that  the  managers  were  able 
to  carry  it  out.  Without  knowing  all  the  facts,  we  sus- 
pect, however,  that  a  Northerner  and  a  Yankee  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  getting  the  tree,  for  Christmas  trees  are 
not  native  to  Louisiana,  and  this  one,  in  fact,  came  from 
Connecticut.  What  made  it  a  particularly  beautiful  tree 
was  not  so  much  its  symmetry  and  height,  though  it  was 
a  perfectly  shaped  hemlock  forty-five  feet  high,  as  that  it 
came  from  the  home  of  the  graceful  and  kindly  hearted 
writer  who  calls  himself  Ik  Marvel. 

One  can  imagine  witli  what  delight  he  had  watched  it 
grow,  what  "reveries"  he  had  woven  around  its  shapely 
branches,  and  with  what  warmer  pleasure  he  allowed  it 
to  be  cut  down,  and  sent  eight  hundred  miles  away  for 
the  enjoyment  of  children  he  had  never  seen. 

It  was  the  State  of  Connecticut,  too,  which  furnished 
the  Santa  Claus.  The  Honorable  T.  R.  Pickering,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  benevolent  old  saint,  is  Commissioner- 
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,o  the  Exposition  from  that  State,  and  represented  not  only 
lie  kindly  feeling  of  the  Exposition  toward  the  children, 
jut  of  his  native  Ni'\v  England  toward  the  South.  His 
Iress  had  a  deep  historic  interest.  The  Siberian  seal  and 
•eindeer- skin  garment  with  Siberian  sable  boa,  hood, 
rauntlets,  and  boots  to  match,  which  completely  enveloped 
lis  form,  belonged  to  Lieutenant  Buckingham,  U.S. X.. 
md  was  a  relic  both  of  the  Jeannette  and  Greely  expedi- 
tions. It  had  been  bought  in  Russia  by  an  officer  of  the 
De  Long  search  party,  and  afterward  loaned  to  Lieutenant 
Smory  of  the  Greely  expedition,  and  had  done  good  serv- 
ce  iu  each  campaign.  Arrayed  in  this  the  Commissioner 
nade  a  most  realistic  Santa  Glaus;  and  when  he  came  out 
)ii  the  elevated  platform  of  the  Music  Hall,  heralded  by 
,he  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums,  no  doubt 
nany  of  the  children  looked  for  the  reindeer  team  to  fol- 
ow. 

One  can  gain  from  our  picture  some  idea  of  the  beauti- 
'ul  sight.  Among  the  rafters  down  the  entire  length  of 
,he  long  buildiii";  hung  a  dazzling  line  of  Edison  electric 
ights.  "  If  the  roof  had  been  rolled  back."  says  one  who 
was  there,  "and  the  mid-day  sun  admitted,  it  could  not 
lave  been  brighter  or  more  magnificent  in  its  effects." 
Jp  into  the  roof  towered  the  lofty  tree,  as  high  as  any 
louse.  Every  twig  flashed  with  electric  lights,  and  was 
aden  with  a  rich  and  varied  store  of  gifts. 

What  lovely  gifts  they  were!  Nothing  that  a  child 
:ould  want  was  missing — dolls,  chairs,  wardrobes,  watch- 
!S,  clocks,  tables,  jumping  jacks,  woolly  dogs,  sheep,  birds, 
sages,  sugar-plums,  fiddles,  drums,  work-boxes,  trinkets 
everything  to  delight  the  thousands  of  happy  children  that 
yaited  expectantly  around  the  tree,  and  to  make  the  Ex- 
rosition  always  in  their  hearts  a  charming  dream.  There 
vas  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  all  be  given  out  at 
me  time.  s<>  a  second  and  a  third  distribution  were  held 
>n  the  days  following  Christmas  before  the  supply  was  ex- 
lausted  and  every  child  was  supplied. 

Was  it  not  a  beautiful  thing  to  do  ?  Whatever  good 
-he  New  Orleans  Ex  posit  ion  accomplishes — whether  it  helps 
justness,  or  encourages  manufactures,  or  binds  the  North 
md  South  more  closely  together — it  can  do  nothing  more 
iseful  or  admirable  than  this.  Every  boy  and  girl  has 
leard  it  said  that  the  Americans  are  a  material,  push- 
ug,  money -getting'  people,  and  that  where  trade  is  in 
luestion  they  do  not  stop  to  indulge  in  sentiment  or 
•omance. 

But  here  is  a  case  where  one  of  the  greatest  business 
mterprise-,  \\hich  the  world  has  ever  seen  stopped  short, 
is  it  were,  in  its  work,  and  became  a  children's  pleasure- 
ground.  I  said  at  the  beginning  it  was  surprising.  But 
pet,  why  was  it  not  above  all  things  suitable  and  ap- 
propriate? This  Christmas  celebration  in  the  great  hall 
at  New  Orleans  not  only  made  the  children  h;;pp\-; 
it  both  recognized  and  celebrated  the  coming  of  Him 
whose  perfect  example  and  teaching  opened  the  way  for 
,he  civilization  under  which  so  many  of  the  wonders  of 
:his  great  Exposition  have  developed.  Amid  the  labors 
uid  the  griefs  of  His  mission  on  earth.  He  always  found 
;ime  for  the  little  ones,  His  favored  friends,  the  tvpe  of 
Jiose  who  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  SO, 
was  it  not  most  right  and  lilting  that  one  day  of  the  iyreat 
show  should  be  given  up  to  the  children  and  to  Christmas 
;li  on  ghts  ? 


CAUGHT  IN   THE  KA1N. 

r.Y    1  IfANK   HEI.I.KW 

V\7"E  were  living  in  the  country  last  summer.  One 
T  *  bright  sunshiny  day  quite  a  party  of  us  went  out 
'or  a  picnic  in  the  woods.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  thor- 
nighly,  and  were  just  about  finishing  our  lunch  when  u  e 
ispied  a  round  black  cloud  like  a  darky's  head  peeping 
)ver  the  western  horizon.  Gradually,  it  mounted  and 


mounted,  until  the  big  round  shoulders  appeared ;  then 
came  more  woolly  heads,  then  more  round  shoulders,  un- 
til a  whole  family  of  Sambos  were  piled  together  higgledy- 
piggledy  high  above  the  distant  hills. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  storm,"  cried  somebody. 

"  No  doubt  about  it, "responded  somebody  else. 

Everybody  flew  to  work.  A  New  York  fire-engine 
could  scarcely  have  been  gotten  out  more  quickly  than  we 
filled  those  baskets  and  were  under  way.  Now  a  big  drop 
of  rain,  now  another  and  another.  We  were  running  as 
hard  as  we  could  over  the  dried  grass,  and  dragging  the 
jingling  baskets  with  us,  toward  a  farm-house  not  far  oft'. 
\Ye  reached  the  place  of  shelter  in  time  to  escape  any  se- 
rious wetting,  but  scarcely  had  we  accepted  the  kindly  in- 
vitation to  "come  right  in"  before  down  came  the  storm, 
thunder  and  lightning  included. 

Well,  here  we  were,  with  the  prospect  of  an  hour's  de- 
tention at  least;  and  although  we  were  a  large  party,  to 
which  had  been  added  one  or  two  young  folks  belonging 
to  the  house,  still  an  hour's  confinement  in  a  strange 
abode,  under  any  circumstances,  is  always  irksome.  But 
Bashan  Boracks  came  to  our  rescue. 

"Did  you  notice/'  he  said,  "how  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
rustled  before  the  storm,  when  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
wind  blowing?  Well,  do  you  know  what  made  them  do 
that?" 

"  Fright,''  said  some  one. 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  answered  young  Boracks.  "It  was 
electricity.  That's  my  theory,  and  all  out  of  my  own 
head.  It  was  electricity  passing  out  of  the  earth  into  the 
clouds  by  way  of  the  trees.  Now  just  look  here;  I  will 
give  you  an  illustration  of  electrical  or  magnetic  attrac- 
tion." 

Saying  this,  Bashan  reached  over  to  a  broom  hanging 
on  the  wall,  and  broke  from  it  two  splints.  From  one  of 
these  he  cut  two  small  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  which  he  doubled  into  the  form  of  the  letter  V. 
These  he  suspended  at  each  end  of  the  longer  broom 
splint,  as  represented  by  A  A  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 


Then  he  took  hold  of  the  extreme  tips  of  the  long  broom 
splint  between  the  linger  and  thumb  of  either  hand,  and 
held  "it  in  such  a  position  that  each  leg  of  the  V's  would 
just  touch  the  top  of  the  table  in  front  of  him.  After 
holding  them  so  for  a  few  seconds  they  began  to  approach 
each  other  slowly,  until  they  finally  met  in  the  middle. 
This,  he  said,  was  caused  by  magnetic  attraction,  and  it 
certainly  looked  very  much  like  it. 
He  then  gently  withdrew  the  long 
splint,  and  left  the  two  V's  standing 
together  like  this: 

"Now  I'll  show  you  another,"  cried 
Boracks.  "Will  some  one  be  kind 
enough  to  lend  me  a  watch  and  chain  ?" 

One  was  soon  forth-coming.  Boracks  took  the  watch, 
sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  holding  the  chain  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  suspended  the  watch  like  a  pendulum, 
resting  his  arms  on  his  knees.  Presently  the  watch  be- 
gan to  sway  backward  and  forward  with  a  regular  motion, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  handed  it  to  another 
of  the  party,  who  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  like 
result. 

"That  is  all  caused  by  the  electrical  current  passing 
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from  one  part  of  the  human  body  to  the  other,"  explained 
B.  B.  "If  vou  don't  believe  it,  just  hold  the  watch  in 
that  position,  and  if  you  can  keep  it  still  for  five  minutes  I 
will  give  you  a  red  apple  with  a  nickel-plated  stem  to  it." 

This  amused  us  for  a  little  while,  and  then  B.  B.  had 
another  proposition : 

"Let  each  one  in  the  room  get  a  small  slip  of  paper. 
and  write  on  it  any  short  sentence  he  or  she  pleases :  t  hen 
roll  it  up  as  tight  as  you  choose,  and  throw  them  all  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  table.  I  will  pick  them  out,  one 
by  one,  and  tell  yon  what  is  written  on  each  without  open- 
ing it.  Yes;  I  will  go  out  of  the  room  while  you  are  writ- 
ing and  rolling  up  your  papers." 

Boracks  left  the  room,  Charley  Flinders  escorting  him 
to  the  furthermost  part  of  the  entry,  so  that  he  could  not 
possibly  hear  anything  that  was  going  on  in  the  room. 
Then  Flinders  returned,  and  they  each  wrote  something 
on  a  scrap  of  thin  brown  paper,  and  rolled  it  up  tight 
in  the  form  of  a  bullet.  These  were  then  all  collected 
and  put  into  a  hat.  At  a  given  signal  Bashan  entered 
the  room.  The  hat  was  placed  on  the  table  before  him. 
He  put  his  hand  into  the  hat,  and  taking  one  of  the  pel- 
lets daintily  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  held  it  up  lie- 
fore  the  audience.  Then  he  placed  it  against  his  fore- 
head, rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  thought  for  a  few  seconds. 

"This,"  he  said,  "contains  the  words  'Thunder,  light- 
ning, rain.'  Is  that  correct?" — looking  round  at  those 
present. 

"Yes, "cried  Flinders;   "that's  mine." 

Boracks  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  the  words  "Thun- 
der, lightning,  rain."  Then  he  dipped  his  hand  into  the 
hat  again  and  took  out  a  second  pellet,  which  he  held  to 
his  head  as  before. 

"On  this  is  written,"  he  said,  "the  words  'Yankee 
Doodle  came  to  town.'  " 

"That's  so,"  gasped  a  bashful  young  man  in  the  corner. 

The  next  sentence  he  read  was,  "Different  folks  have 
different  opinions";  the  next,  "Gingerbread  and  pickles"; 
the  next,  "  The  rose  is  the  queen  of  the  garden."  The 
next  twelve  I  will  not  record.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  read 
every  one  of  them  correctly,  to  the  unbounded  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  including  the  farmer,  who  hurriedly 
left  the  room,  feeling  in  his  pocket  to  ascertain  whether 
his  watch  was  safe. 

The  rain  by  this  time  had  ceased,  the  clouds  had  cleared 
away,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  in  the  western  sky;  so  we 
thanked  the  farmer,  picked  up  our  baskets,  and  started  for 
home,  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  actually 
spent  an  hour  and  three-quarters  in  confinement  under 
the  farmer's  roof. 

On  the  way  home  B.  B.  told  us  how  his  trick  of  mind- 
reading  was  played.  It  is  very  simple,  like  most  tricks, 
when  you  know  how. 

In  the  first  place  you  must  have  a  confederate.  Bo- 
racks had  a  confederate  in  Charley  Flinders,  who  prom 
ised  to  say  that  the  words  "  Thunder,  lightning,  rain"  were 
his  when  Boracks  pretended  to  read  them  from  the  first 
pellet  held  to  his  forehead.  The  real  words,  however,  on 
that  pellet  were,  "Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town."  This 
Boracks  read  when  he  opened  it,  and  pretended  to  read, 
"Thunder,  lightning,  rain."  When  he  took  up  the  sec- 
ond pellet,  which  really  contained  the  words  "Different 
folks  have  different  opinions,"  he  repeated  the  words 
from  the  previous  pellet,  "  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town." 
So  when  lie  took  up  the  pellet  which  contained  the  words 
"Gingerbread  and  pickles,"  he  pretended  to  read  from  it 
"Different  folks  have  different  opinions,"  and  so  on,  till 
he  came  to  the  last,  when  he  had  a  blank  pellet  concealed 
in  the  hat,  from  which  he  pretended  to  read  the  inserip- 
tion  he  had  just  seen  on  the  previous  pellet.  The  confed- 
erate, you  must  bear  in  mind,  puts  no  pellet  in  the  hat, 
but  he  can  slip  his  into  the  hand  of  the  performer  before 
or  during  the  exhibition. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  —  (Continued.) 

THE   BURNING   OF   THE   "WILDFIRE." 

1) LACING  the  album  in  his  hands,  and  opening  it  to  the 
first  page,  011  which  was  the  photograph  of  Edna  May, 
Ruth  said,  "Do  you  think  he  looks  anything  like  that  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  he  does!"  exclaimed  Mark,  star- 
tled at  the  resemblance  he  saw.  "He  looks  enough  like 
the  picture  to  be  Edna's  brother." 

"Aunt  Emily,"  said  Ruth,  turning  to  Mrs.  Coburn,  who 
sat  near  them,  "do  you  know  in  what  Southern  city  Cap- 
tain May  found  Edna  ?" 

"  Yes;  it  was  in  the  one  we  have  just  left— Savannah." 

"  And  Frank  came  from  Savannah,  and  he  lost  his  mo- 
ther and  little  sister  there,  and  Edna's  own  mother  was 
drowned  there.  Oh,  Mark,  if  it  should  be!"  cried  Ruth, 
much  excited. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  just  too  jolly  ?"  said  Mark. 

Mrs.  Coburn  became  almost  as  interested  as  the  chil- 
dren when  the  matter  was  explained  to  her;  but  Captain 
May  was  quite  provoked  when  he  heard  of  it.  He  said  it 
was  only  a  chance  resemblance,  and  there  couldn't  be 
anything  in  it.  He  had  made  inquiries  in  Savannah  at 
the  time,  and  never  heard  anything  of  any  father  or  bro- 
ther either,  and  at  any  rate  he  was  not  going  to  lose  his 
Edna  now  for  all  the  brothers  and1  fathers  in  the  world. 
He  finally  said  that  unless  they  gave  him  a  solemn  prom- 
ise not  to  mention  a  word  of  all  this  to  Edna  he  should 
not  let  her  visit  them  next  winter.  So  the  children  prom- 
ised, and  the  captain  was  satisfied;  but  they  talked  the 
matter  over  between  themselves,  and  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  Frank  March  and  Edna  May  were 
brother  and  sister. 

After  this  the  voyage  proceeded  without  incident  until 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  when  they  were  sitting  at 
supper  in  the  cabin.  The  skylights  and  port-holes  were 
all  wide  open,  for,  in  spite  of  the  fresh  breeze  that  was 
blowing,  the  cabin  was  uncomfortably  close  and  hot.  Mark 
said  the  further  North  they  went  the  hotter  it  seemed  to 
get,  and  the  others  agreed  with  him.  Captain  May  said 
that  if  the  breeze  held,  and  they  were  lucky  in  meeting  a 
pilot,  they  would  be  at  anchor  in  New  York  Harbor  before 
another  supper-time,  and  he  hoped  the  hot  spell  would  be 
over  before  they  were  obliged  to  go  ashore.  While  he 
was  speaking  the  mate  put  his  head  down  the  companion- 
way,  and  said, 

"Captain  May,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  step  on 
deck  a  moment,  sir  ?" 

As  the  captain  went  on  deck  he  noticed  that  all  the 
crew  were  gathered  about  the  forecastle,  and  were  talking 
earnestly. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now,  Mr.  Gibbs  2"  he  asked  of  the 
mate,  who  at  that  moment  stepped  up  to  him. 

"Why,  sir,  only  this,  that  I  believe  the  ship's  on  fire. 
A  few  minutes  ago  the  whole  watch  below  came  on  deck, 
vowing  there  was  no  sleeping  in  the  fok'sle;  that  it  was 
a  reg'lar  furnace.  I  went  to  see  what  they  was  growling 
at,  and  'twas  so  hot  down  there  it  made  my  head  swim. 
There  wasn't  any  name  nor  any  smoke,  but  there  was  a 
powerful  smell  of  burning,  and  I'm  afraid  there's  fire  in 
the  cargo." 

Without  a  word  Captain  May  went  forward  and  down 
into  the  forecastle,  the  men  respectfully  making  way  for 
him  to  pass.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  came  up  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  turning  to  the  crew  said: 

"  My  men.  there's  no  doubt  but  that  this  ship  is  on  fire. 
It's  in  among  the  cotton  ;  but  if  we  can  keep  it  smothered 
awhile  longer,  I  think,  with  this  breeze,  we  can  make  our 
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"PLEASE    GIVE    ME    A    PIECE." 

port  before  it  breaks  out.  I  want  you  to  keep  cool  and 
steady,  ami  remember  there's  no  danger,  for  we  can  make 
land  any  time  in  the  boats  if  we're  obliged  to.  Mr. 
Gibbs,  have  the  men  get  their  dunnage  up  out  of  the  fore- 
castle, and  then  close  the  hatch  and  batten  it." 

Going  aft,  the  captain  found  his  passengers  on  deck 
waiting  anxiously  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  commotion 
they  had  already  noticed.  He  told  them  the  worst  at 
once,  and  advised  them  to  go  below  and  pack  up  their 
things  ready  for  instant  removal  in  case  it  became  neces- 
sary. 

"Oh,  William,"  exclaimed  his  sister,  "can't  we  take  to 
the  boats  now  while  there  is  time?  It  seems  like  tempt- 
ing Providence  to  stay  on  the  ship  and  wait  for  the  fire  to 
break  out.  What  if  she  should  blow  up?'' 

"Now  don't  be  foolish,  Emily,"  answered  the  Captain. 
"There's  nothing  on  board  that  can  blow  up.  and  it  would 
be  worse  than  cowardly  to  leave  the  ship  while  there's  a 
chance  of  saving  her.  The  boats  are  all  ready  to  be  low- 
ered instantly,  and  at  present  there  is  no  more  danger 
here  than  there  would  be  in  them."' 

Not  a  soul  on  board  the  Wiltlfiiv  went  to  bed  or  un- 
dressed that  night,  and  Mark  and  Ruth  were  the  only 
ones  who  closed  their  eyes.  They  staid  on  deck  until 
midnight;  but  then,  in  spite  of  the  excitement,  they  be- 
came too  sleepy  to  hold  their  eyes  open  any  longer,  and 
Mrs.  Goburn  persuaded  them  to  take  a  nap  on  the  cabin 
sofa. 

All  night  the  ship  flew  like  a  frightened  bird  toward 
her  port,  under  such  a  press  of  canvas  as  Captain  May 
would  not  have  dared  carry  had  not  the  necessity  for 
speed  been  so  great.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  decks 


grew  hotter  and  hotter,  until  the  pitch  fairly  bubbled 
from  the  seams,  and  a  strong  smell  of  burning  pervaded 
the  whole  ship.  At  daylight  the  American  flag  was  run 
half-way  up  to  the  mizzen  peak,  union  down,  as  a  signal 
of  distress.  By  sunrise  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  at 
the  entrance  to  New  York  Bay,  were  in  sight,  and  they 
also  saw  a  pilot-boat,  bearing  rapidly  down  upon  them 
from  the  northward. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  this  boat  Captain  May  told  his  pas- 
sengers that  he  was  going  to  semi  them  on  board  of  it,  as 
he  feared  the  fire  might  now  break  out  at  any  minute. 
and  he  was  going  to  ask  its  captain  to  run  in  to  Sandy 
Hook,  ami  send  dispatches  to  the  revenue-cutter  and  to 
the  New  York  lire- boat  Jf<irr>iu'i/i'r.  begging  them  to  come 
to  his  assistance. 

Mrs.  Coburn  and  Ruth  readily  agreed  to  this  plan;  but 
Mark  begged  so  hard  to  he  allowed  to  stay,  and  said  lie 
should  feel  so  much  like  a  coward  to  leave  the  ship  before 
any  of  the  other  men.  that  the  captain  linally  consented 
to  allow  him  to  remain. 

The  ship's  headway  was  checked  as  the  pilot-boat  drew 
near,  in  order  that  her  yawl.  In-inking  the  pilot,  might  run 
alongside. 

"  Hello,  Gap'n  Bill,''  sang  out  the  pilot,  who  happened 
to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of  Captain  May's,  "what's  the 
meaning  of  all  that  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  signal  of  dis- 
tress. "Got  Yellow  Jack  aboard,  or  a  mutiny  :" 

"Neither,''  answered  Captain  May,  "but  I've  got  a 
volcano  stowed  under  the  hatches,  and  I'm  expecting  an 
eruption  every  minute." 

"You  don't  tell  me?"  said  the  pilot,  as  he  clambered 
up  over  the  side.  "  Ship's  afire,  is  she  ?" 

The  state  of  affairs  was  quickly  explained  to  him,  and 
he  readily  consented  that  his  swift  little  schooner  should 
run  in  to  the  Hook,  and  send  dispatches  for  help.  He 
also  said  they  should  be  only  too  proud  to  have  the  ladies 
come  aboard. 

Without  further  delay  Mrs.  Coburn  and  Ruth,  with 
their  bag'gage,  were  placed  in  the  ship's  long-boat,  lowered 
over  the  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  sale  on  the  deck 
of  the  pilot-boat,  which  seemed  to  Ruth  almost  as  small  as 
Mark's  canoe  in  comparison  with  the  big  ship  they  had 
just  left. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  board,  the  schooner  spread  her 
white  wings  and  stood  in  for  Sandy  Hook,  while  the  ship 
was  headed  toward  the  Swash  Channel. 

As  she  passed  the  Romer  Beacon  Captain  May  saw  the 
pilot-boat  coining  out  from  behind  the  Hook,  and  knew  the 
dispatches  had  been  sent.  When  his  ship  was  off  the 
Hospital  Islands  he  saw  the  revenue-cutter  steaming  down 
through  the  Narrows  toward  them,  trailing  a  black 
cloud  behind  her,  and  evidently  making  all  possible 
speed. 

By  this  time  little  eddies  of  sine  ike  were  curling  up  from 
around  the  closely  battened  hatches,  and  Captain  May  saw 
that  the  ship  could  not  live  to  reach  the  upper  bay,  and 
feared  she  would  be  a  mass  of  flames  before  the  fire-boat 
could  come  to  her  relief.  In  this  emergency  he  told  the 
pilot  that  he  thought  they  had  better  leave  the  channel, 
and  run  over  on  the  flats  toward  Bath,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
to  scuttle  her. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  I  can  put  her  just  wherever  you  want 
her.  Only  give  the  word,"  answered  the  pilot. 

"I  do  give  it,"  said  Captain  May,  as  a  cloud  of  smoke 
puffed  out  from  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hatches.  "  Put  her 
there,  for  she'll  be  ablaze  before  many  minutes." 

As  the  ship's  head  was  turned  toward  the  flats  the,  rev- 
enue-cutter ran  alongside.  Her  captain,  followed  by  a 
dozen  blue- jackets,  boarded  the  ship,  and  the  former,  tak- 
ing in  her  desperate  situation  at  a  glance,  said  to  Captain 
May,  "You  must  scuttle  her  at  once,  sir;  it's  your  only 
chance  to  save  her." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Captain  May.      "I  think 
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so  myself,  but  am  glad  to  have  your  authority  for  do- 
ing- so." 

As  the  ship's  anchors  were  let  go,  her  carpenter  and  a 
squad  of  men  from  the  cutter,  armed  with  axes  and  au- 
gers, tumbled  down  into  her  cabin,  and  began  what  seem- 
•ed  like  a  most  furious  work  of  destruction.  The  axes 
crashed  through  the  carved  wood- work,  furnit.uiv  was 
hurled  to  one  side,  great  holes  were  cut  in  the  cabin  floor, 
-and  the  ship's  planking  was  laid  bare  in  a  dozen  places 
below  the  water-line.  Then  the  augers  were  set  to  work, 
-and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  streams  of  water,  spurting 
up  like  fountains,  were  rushing  into  the  ship. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  cabin,  the  ship's  crew, 
Assisted  by  others  of  the  revenue  men,  were  removing  ev- 
erything of  value  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  to 
the  deck  of  the  cutter. 

Suddenly  those  in  the  cabin  heard  a  great  cry  and  a 
roaring  noise  on  deck,  and  as  they  rushed  up  the  com- 
panionway  they  saw  a  column  of  flame  shooting  up  from 
the  fore-hatch  half-mast  high. 

Half  the  people  had  sprung  on  board  the  revenue-cut- 
ter as  she  sheered  off,  which  she  did  at  the  first  burst  of 
flame,  and  now  the  others  filled  the  boats,  which  were 
quickly  lowered,  and  shoved  off'.  As  the  boats  were  be- 
ing' lowered,  a  second  burst  of  flame  came  from  the  main- 
hatch,  and  already  tongues  of  fire  were  lapping  the  sails 
and  lofty  spars. 


Mark  had  worked  with  the  rest  in  saving  whatever  he 
could  lift,  and  did  not  think  of  leaving  the  ship  until  Cap- 
tain May  said:  "  Come,  Mark,  it's  time  to  go.  Jump  into 
this  boat." 

Mark  did  as  lie  was  told,  and  as  Captain  May  sprang  in 
after  him  and  shouted.  "Lower  a\\a\  !"  not  a  living  soul 
was  left  on  board  the  unfortunate  vessel. 

As  the  men  in  the  boats  rested  on  their  oars,  and  lay  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  ship,  watching  the  grand  specta- 
cle of  her  destruction,  they  saw  that  she  was  settling-  rap- 
idly by  the  stern.  Lower  and  lower  she  sank,  and  higher 
and  higher  mounted  the  fierce  flames,  until,  all  at  once, 
her  liows  lifted  high  out  of  the  water,  her  stern  seemed  to 
shoot  under  it;  then  the  great  hull  plunged  out  of  sight, 
and  a  mighty  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam  rose  to  the  sky. 
Through  this  cloud  the  flames  along  the  upper  masts  and 
yards  shone  with  a  lurid  red.  At  this  point  the  fire-boat 
arrived;  a  couple  of  well-directed  streams  of  water  from 
her  powerful  engines  soon  extinguished  these  flames,  and 
the  three  blackened  masts,  pointing  vaguely  upward,  were 
all  that  remained  to  show  where,  so  short  a  time  before,  the 
g-reat  ship  had  floated. 

The  pilot-boat  had  already  transferred  Mrs.  Coburn  and 
Ruth  and  their  baggage  to  the  cutter,  and  she  now  steam- 
ed up  the  bay,  carrying  the  passengers,  crew,  and  all  that 
had  been  saved  from  the  good  ship  Wildfire. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 
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JA>/W(_---The  laziest  people  often  have  the  best 
time.  NELLIE  B. 

I  don't  agree  with  your  moral,  dear,  but  your 

Story  is  well  written. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

MILVTAI-KEK,  WISCONSIN-. 

It  is  ti ho ut  a  year  since  I  wrote  to  you  last. 

Thru     1    Wi'Ht    In    the    lillli-   church  School  ;    now    [ 

am  in  the  tir-r  preparatory  class  at  the  college. 
School  closes  at  one  for  the  day.  hut  1  study  an 
hour— tin-  least  important  one  of  the  afternoon 
—to  be  sim:  of  m\-  to-morrow's  K-ssuns.  ami  we 
write  compositions,  which  is  great  fun.  First 
we  wrote  on  "  Corals,"  which  was  not  a  good 
subject,  coral  reefs  ami  inlands  an-  so  far  off 
from  us;  so  "  Our  Home"  was  our  next  subject. 
That  was  very  nice,  especially  tor  rhe  children 
who  had  lirtlf  cunning  babies  to  describe.  I 
could  almost,  see  them  trotting  about  ami  creep- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  class-room  as  they  were 
read.  I'.ut  I  am  still  the  only  child  at  our  lion-,,. 
Ourthinl  composition  was  on  "Autumn,"  which 
I  thought  a  very  new  subject,  Imt.  I  heard  a  big 
girl  say  it  "was  as  old  as  the  hills."  Our  next, 
and  last  one  was  a  story.  I  took  my  subject  from 
my  collection  of  bisque  dogs,  as  I  often  play  sto- 
ries about  them.  After  I  had  handed  it,  in  1  saw, 
while  1  w.is  reading  a  Table,  that  my  story  ought 
to  have  a  moral,  and  I  wrote  one  at  the  end  of 
it  after  it  was  ha  mini  b;irk  to  me.  Our  teacher 
said,  "  Very  good  ;  but  you  should  nvike  it  plain- 
er." Perhaps  the  moral  will  make  it  plainer. 
Papa  says  he  thinks  the  moral  embellishes  it 
wonderfully.  I  see  that  means  "to  make  beau- 
tiful by  ornament*."'  1  will  .send  it  to  you.  What 
do  you  think  — does  the  moral  embellish  it  or 
make  it  plainer? 

THE  STORY  OF  FOUR  DCMis. 

Rover,  -lip,  Pen>,  ami  Boo  were  four  dogs  which 
lived  together  hack  of  Mr.  Brown's  house.  Ro- 
ver, the,  ohlest,  and  perhaps  wisest,  though  not 
the  bigger  <,f  i  he  four,  was  something  of  a  doc- 
tor in  his  way,  and  to  him  the  dogs  went  when 
in  trouble.  Jip,  the  swift-running  rat  terrier, 
was  the  hunter  of  the  family,  and  kept  the  table 
supplied  with  i^atne.  Pero,  the  beauty. liked  his 
ease,  and  would  lie  for  hours  at  a  time  on  the 
door-step  with  his  head  on  his  paws,  asleep  or 
apparently  so.  Boo  was  the  cook,  and  made  ia 
nious  stews  and  broths  from  tin-  game  that  Jip 
bnmtrht  home.  They  would  have  been  very  hap- 
py had  it  not,  been  for  a  fox  who  lived  near  them, 
and  who  in  his  daily  or  nightly  pro wlings  annoy- 
ed them  abii'ist  beyond  eriduranef.  Sometimes 
the  choicest  rabbit  or  squirrel  would  be  missing 
from  the  peg  beside  the  door,  where  it  was  hung 
ready  for  their  next  meal,  or  a  chicken  would  be 
gone  from  the  coop.  Jip  eomplained.  too,  that 
the  game  was  scarce  in  their  vicinity  on  aecount 
of  the  fox,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  hunt  a  long  dis- 
tance from  home.  Accordingly  the  dogs  held  a 
council  to  see  what  should  be  dune  \\  it  h  t  he  fox, 
and  resolved  either  to  capture  or  kdl  him.  Off 
they  started.  Jip  went  to  the  place  where  the 
squirrels  and  rabbits  were  thickest,  thinking  to 
find  the,  fox  there.  Rover  went  to  look  for  him 
in  his  den.  Boo  searched  the  hen-house  and  its 
neighborhood.  Pero,  as  usual,  lay  half  asleep  be- 
fore the  house,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  slight 
noise,  and  half  opening  an  eye,  he  saw  the  fox 
hitting  behind  a  bush.  The  door  of  the  house 
was  open,  and  the  fox.  thinking  Pero  asleep,  gave 
a  spring,  leaped  over  him  into  the  house,  and  be- 
gan to  eat  a  fat  goose  which  Boo  had  left  on  tin- 
table.  Pero,  in  luck  for  once,  jumped  up,  and 
shut  and  locked  the  door.  The  fox  was  fast; 
there  w;is  no  way  for  him  to  get  out  of  the 
house  ;  so  Pero.  satisfied  that,  he  had  accom- 
plished enough  for  one  morning,  lay  down  again 
and  went  to  sleep.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  Ro- 
ver, Jip,  and  Boo  when  on  their  return  t  hey  found 
Pero  had  the  fox  safely  shut  up  in  the  h<  m-'  •  '  ind 
as  a  reward  they  gave  Pero  the  skin  of  tin  t"o\ 
for  his  nig 


\VKST  RUTHKKFOKP,  New  ,li  i    i  . 

I  have  si  xsi*t  riband  one  brother.    Their  names 
are    Mary  Adelaide.  I, aura  Val'To,  p.i-rtha  Anna, 

Charles  German,  Li  Hie  Amanda,  .lu  I  ia  Kthei,  and 
Harriet  Cleveland.  The  oldest  is  only  ; 
years  old  ;  1  am  the  second  oldest.  We  all  like 
your  paper  very  much,  and  especially  the  holi- 
day numbers  I  ha\e  m,nje  some  "I  the  articles 
of  whir  1 1  t  lie  instruct  mils  were  given  in  li  A  i:  I1  Mi's 

YOUNG  Pr.opLii.     1  am  now  busy  making  a  stock- 
ing-bag.  INA  Li  CKI;TIA  S. 


POLASKI,  TENM  ^FF. 

I  live  at  Martin  College  with  my  mamma,  sis- 
ter, and  brother,  and  my  age  is  thirteen.  We  all 
go  to  sehoi .]  exC"  pt  my  Hsier  ;  she  ha-  been  ipiite 
ill  with  typhoid  lever,  and  has  not  recovered  yel 
My  little  cousin  and  I  sa  \  e  all  imr  papers,  and  we 
have  a  large  pile.  I  think  the  children's  letters 
are  just  too  sweet.  WILLA  S. 


BOSTON,  MAKSACHL-RKTTS. 

DEAT:  POSTMISTRFSS,  —  \Vill  you  allow  one  of 
our  older  readers  to  answer  a  <fiic.vti"n  n  ecu  I  - 
y  asked  by  our  of  your  boy  readers,  Percy  C.  M.  ? 

There  are  many  things  a  boy  can  make  if  he 
has  the  n-e  of  even  a  few  tools.  A  twine-box  is 
a  very  useful  thing.  This  is  simply  a  wooden 
box  divided  into  equal  compartments — say  four 
or  Six— somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  ball  of 
I  \\  ine.  [n  the  cover  of  the  box  bore  a  small  gim- 
let hole  direetly  ovei  the  middle  of  each  coni- 
pariuient  t"«r  the  i-mls  of  twine  to  go  through, 
Around  each  holt;  paint  a  circle,  about  the  size  of 
a  quarter  ot  a  dollar,  the  color  of  the  twine  to  be 
placed  within.  If  paints  are  not  handy,  circles 
cut  out  of  colored  paper  and  neatly  pasted  oil 
make  a  very  good  substitute.  The  box  may  be 
made  of  some  handsome  hard  wood  and  simply 
» tiled,  or  if  made  of  white  pine  it  would  look  very 
pretty  painted  all  over  in  bright  red.  In  this 
case  the  circles  could  be  omitted. 

If  any  of  Percy's  friends  are  fond  of  solitaire  or 
of  cribbage,  he  can  very  easily  make  these  games 
for  them.  For  solitaire,  make  a  paper  pattern 
first.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  fold  it  again 
and  again  until  it  is  covered  with  link  :-qti;ires, 
perhaps  an  inch  long  on  each  side  ;  then,  where 
the  lines  cross,  make  little  dots,  thus  : 


them.     The  whole  may  then  be  hung  up  with  a 
piece  of  bright  cord,  braid,  or  ribbon.    A.  C.  S. 

Many  thanks  to  this  kind  lady.  Mothers  whose 
boys  are  always  pleading  for  something  to  do 
will  find  her  letter  very  helpful. 


Now  lay  this  paper  down  on  a  piece  of  board 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  stick  pins  or  tacks 
through  the  dots  to  mark  the  board  underneath  ; 

in  these,  marks  make  gimlet  holes.  Then  saw  the 
board  off  square  at  a  little  distnnce  from  the 
holes.  Thirty-six  pegs  are  needed  to  play  the 
game.  They  may  be  whiffled  out  of  wood  as 
simply  or  elaborately  as  i  he  maker  pleases,  but 
one  should  be  of  a  different  shape  or  color  from 
1  he  rest ,  t'i  >r  t  he  skilled  player  will  play  the  game 
leaving  this  one  in  the  centre  hole.  A  cribbage 
board  may  be  made  in  a  similar  way. 

I  have  a  small  ivory  paper-cutter  made  many 
years  ago  for  me  by  a  little  boy.  1  think  his  only 
tool  was  a  tile.  The  ivory  was  a  thin  oblong 
pit  ce  "-ueii  as  is  used  to  cover  piano-forte  keys. 

of  ronr>e,  •  'in uld  be  whittled  from  wood  just 

as  well.  To  get  the  exact  shape  an  outline  of  it 
should  be  drawn  in  pencil  on  the  ivory  or  wood 
before  it  is  tiled  or  cut.  I  suppose  every  boy 
knows  what  an  excellent  tool  a  bit  of  broken 
glass  is  for  scraping  down  surfaces  just  before 
the  sandpapering,  A  very  pretty  addition  when 
all  else  is  done  is  a  motto  or  name  on  the  blade 
in  some  ornamental  text. 

A  very  acceptable  present  may  be  made  by  a 
boy  much  younger  than  twelve  with  no  tool  but 
his"  mother's  scissors.  This  is  a  horn  of  gas- 
lighters.  To  make  the  horn  take  a  piece  of  thin 
card-hoard  ten  inches  square.  Paste  twoadjoin- 
ing  sides  together,  and  the  horn  is  made.  This 
may  now  be  decorated  Paste  over  it  some 
bright-colored  paper,  and  bind  it  with  gilt  around 
the  top  ;  or.  instead,  put  here  and  there  on  the 
surface  any  of  the  pret  t  y  scrap-book  picture*;  .  if 
flowers,  butterflies,  or  birds.  Tlu-  lighters  should 

be  made  of  some  soft  paper  thai  will  burn  easily  ; 
nothing  is  better  than  the  margin  of  a  newspaper, 
but.  they  are  also  very  pretty  made  of  bright 
colors,  and  tin1  cuttings  left  from  other  work 
will  often  answer.  They  should  be  rolled  into  a 
long,  compact  spiral,  and  the  horn  filled  with 


Tnw\'riLi,F,  CRAWFOHH  Cor?av,  PrtNvsvr.vAMA. 

I  have  seen  letters  from  Kddie  smith's  mamma 
and  Nellie,  and  as  I  have  been  a  sufferer  lor  over 
two  years,  and  not  able  to  walk,  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  tell  them  how  |  pavs  some  of 
my  time.  When  I  do  not,  ache  1  sit  in  my  inva- 
lid's chair  and  make  pictures  on  ray  slnte.  and 
nil  out  pictures  and  make  selections  trom  pa- 
pers, am!  paste  them  into  scrap  -  books.  Then 
1  draw  pictures  and  paint  them;  and  I  have  a 
box  -I  soldiers,  and  1  make  them  parade  and 
tight  battles.  Sometimes  my  brother  and  sister 
and  1  -el  mamma  to  hear  us  spell,  or  trues-  the 
names  of  cities,  town-,  or  rivers  liy  giving  us  tbe 
firsl  letter;  bul  best  of  all  I  like  to  read.  I  am 
nine  years  old.  and  have  read  all  the  books  we 
own.  and  that  is  quite  a  good  many,  and  c\ery 
one  is  so  kind  to  me  and  sends  me  books  to 
i  ad  My  uncle  sends  me  HAKIM-IK'S  Yorxw  PEO- 
PLE, and  one  of  my  friends  sends  me  Yf>ttf/t',*  Com- 
panion. I  like  HAKPJCK'S  YOUNG  PKOPI.K  so  very 
much!  I  have  an  aunt  living  in  Chicago;  she 
\  isitrd  us  this  fall,  and  made  it  very  pleasant  for 
me.  Would  some  of  the  children  write  to  me? 

HAKKY  FAY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  and  live  near 
tbe  grent  Mount  Mitchell,  or  Black  Dome.  Mam- 
ma says  she  remembers  a  long  time  ago  that  a 
man  who  signed  himself  Porte  crayon  wrote 
a  description  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Mitchell  in 
midwinter  for  HAUPKR'S  MONTHLY.  It  was  fun- 
ny tbe  way  he  wrote  about  good  old  Pig  Tom 
Wilson,  who  is  still  the  pilot,  and  tells  as  many 
yams  as  ever.  Not  far  from  here  is  the  same 
Bald  Mountain  Porte  Crayon  was  so  pleased 
with.  I  wish  you  could  come  heie  some  sum- 
mer, and  we  could  visit,  all  the  noted  mount- 
ains in  the  Land  of  the  Skies  ;  I  know  you  would 
be  delighted  My  papa  is  a  mica  dealer  and 
miner.  I  sometimes  ^,,  with  him  to  the  mines, 
but  am  afraid  to  go  down  where  they  find  mica, 
it  i-  so  (feep  and  dark.  lam  going  to  school  to 
Mi^s  Mamie  F.,  and  have  one  school-mate,  Indi- 
ana R  I  sometimes  think  it  is  hard  for  a  little 
giil  to  have  to  sit  and  study  so  much  when  she 
hels  so  \cry  miK.h  like  running  and  lumping 
around  through  the  lovely  hills  and  mountains 

PANSY  C, 

But  it  would  never  do  for  the  little  girls  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  would  it.  dear?  The  study 
hours  will  make  you  much  happier  by-and-by. 


In  "No.  26?  Percy  C.  M.  asked  what  a  boy  could 
make.  Here  is  something  easily  made,  and  very 
useful  as  well  as  pretty  (let  some  soft  white 
pine- wood  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Measure  with  a  rule  two  pieces  two  and  a  half 
inches  by  four,  two  pieces  one  and  a  half  by  f..iir, 
and  t  wo  [pieces  one  and  a  half  by  two  and  a  quar- 
ter Saw  the-e  ,,ut  carefully,  and  file  the  edges 
and  nmgh  places  smooth  and  even  with  sand- 
paper. Now  take  one  of  the  pieces  two  and  a 
half  by  four  indies,  and  nail  your  two  piec:  -  .  :  , 
and  a  half  by  four  on  each  side  ;  this  makes  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  box.  Now  put  in  the  end 
piece-,  ;ind  ta-tcii  them  securely.  Your  box  is 
now  finished,  and  the  lid  must  be  fastened  on. 
Make  four  little  wire  staples  about  three-eighths 
ot  an  inch  1-  -ng,  and  drive  two  of  them  in  the  lid 
edgewise  until  little  less  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  shows ;  drive  them  about  half  an  inch  from 
each  end  of  t  he  lid.  Now  bend  each  of  the  other 
staples  up  at  the  ends  so  that  they  will  meet  the 
other  two.  Now  drive  the  bent  ones  into  the 
back  of  the  l.ox  a  little  way  from  the  edge,  after 
you  have  put  them  through  the  ones  on  the  lid. 
clinch  them  on  the  inside  of  the  box.  Be  sure 
to  give  the  lid  an  easy  swing  open  and  shut.  Put 
a  scrap  picture  on  (lie  lid.  and  then  varnish  the 
whole.  Let  it  dry.  and  then  give  a  not  hi  r  coat  to 
make  a  glossy  appearance,  and  you  have  a  very 
pretty  and  useful  thing  to  give  for  a  present.  Use 
brad  nails, as  they  are  not  so  apt  to  split  the  WOM,I 
as  others.  If  your  edges  do  not  meet  evenly, 
shave  them  so  with  a  sharp  knife.  CHARLIE  D. 


Lui.u  ISLAND,   BRITISH  COI.TMBIA. 

DF.AIE  POSTMISTRESS.— Reading  over  the  letters 
in  the  P.M. office  Box.  I  felt  in-pired  to  write 
to  you  and  tell  you  the  interesting  |>aper  finds 
its  way  here  away  r.p  in  British  Columbia  on 
a  beautiful  little  island  twelve  miles  long  and 
four  wide.  Our  home  is  on  this  island,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer.  one  mile  from  the 
Cult'  of  Georgia.  The  paper  is  a  great  source  of 
amusement  to  me  and  my  little  sisters  and  bro- 
ther- Reading  and  boating  form  our  chief  amuse- 
ments ;  we  have  a  little  boat  called  the  V*)<_i<i</", 
and  we  all  enjoy  rowing  about  in  the  sloughs  of 
the  Frazer.  One  of  my  lit  I  le  sisters  is  not  (mite 
three  years  old.  The  other  evening,  looking  at 
the  beautiful  crescent,  moon,  she  screamed, ''  Oh, 
Minnie,  dook  at  the  moon—it's  boke  !"  It  seem- 
ed i  rue  ;  it  really  did  look  as  if  it  had  a  big  piece 
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•  broken  off.  I  like  the  paper  very  much,  and  I 
have  sn  many  things  to  tell  you  that  I  will  have 
to  write  again.  MINNIE  E. 

Write  again,  and  tell  us  more  about  your  h<>m<'. 


cornet,  \\  c  have  not  had  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE very  long,  hut  i  like  ir  very  mu.-h.  I  have 
n<>p..T*  hut  a  little  broth.-]-  two  years  of  age  and 
:'^i  forme  As  1  have  never  written 
before,  I  will  close.  ALBERT  r  s 


DsTRon,  \Ii<  in.    i; 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter.  ;is  i  see  so 
many  do.  I  have  just  recovered  from  ;i  long  at- 
tack <>f  diphtheria,  and  so  have  my  hrothrr-.  and 
sisters.  I  have  three  brothers  and  nvovjs!i-r-.;ill 
younger  than  myself.  I  take  delight  in  r<  ;nln  u 
all  the  stories,  especially  "Wakulla"  ami  "Thu 
Cruise  of  the  Canue  Club,"  and  I  always  read  the 
letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  should  think  t  h;ir 
you  would  be  tired  in  reading  all  the  letters  in  the 
paper,  and  I  can't  think  how  such  girls  and  !»•>  s 
can  have  such  good  ideas  fur  holiday  presents.  I 
have  no  pets  to  speak  of  except  ^imc  i.ihhits. 
As  it  is  getting  late  I  will  close.  GEOKGB  Ii.  li. 

I  find  the  little  letters  very  entertaining,  and, 
with  you,  I  think  our  boys  and  girls  are  un<-iim- 
monly  clever. 

MARvoMi,  NKW  YORK. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  Post-office  Box. 
I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  live  on  a  farm  <>l  nni"- 
ty-six  acres,  about  three  miles  south  of  the  beau- 
tiful assembly  grounds  of  Chautauqua.  I  have 
five  pets— a  dog,  two  cats,  and  two  lambs;  and 
I  expect,  if  Lake  Chautauqua  freezes  over,  to  have 
a  fine  time  skating  this  winter.  WILLAHD  W. 


LYNN,  MAssariirMHTTs. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  like  HARPER'S  \«\  •••.-, 
PEOPLE  better  than  any  paper  we  have.  I  spent 
Thanksgiving  at  Portland,  Maine.  It  was  triv 
first  journey  alone.  I  went  to  visit  the  lady  who 
originated  the  first,  Christmas  club  for  pour  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States.  My  aunt  lives  with 
her,  and  has  a  Kindergarten.  I  went  over  t*«  ih*- 
western  promenade  to  get  a  view  of  the  White 
Mountains,  but  I  could  not  see  them  very  plainly, 
as  the  day  was  not  clear  enough.  I  visited  the 
Natural  History  Rooms  and  the  City  Hull,  where 
the  Christmas  club  are  already  making  prepara- 
tions. They  are  to  give  ;i  niee  dinner  and  a  pre- 
sent to  all  i  he  poor  children  who  come.  I  have 
about  twenty  hens,  which  are  just  beginning  to 
lay.  I  take  all  the  care  of  them,  and  expect  to 
have  some  eggs  to  sell  before  long.  I  am  in  the 
Third  Grade  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  like  my 
teacher  very  much.  I  am  ten  years  of  ;ige. 

FHI;D  S.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA    PRNNSYIVANIA 

We  have  a  little  dog.  His  name  is  Rough.  He 
is  out  at  Chestnut  Hill.  I  like  him  very  murh. 
He  comes  up  to  my  bedroom  every  morning.  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  my  letter  too  long  to 
print,  as  it  is  my  first.  HAKUY  c.  r> 


GRRMAM-OWN    PHNNSVI  VAMA 

I  am  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  I  have  no  pots. 
but  last  summer  I  had  a  dear  little  bird,  ami  one 
night,  we  forgot  to  bring  him  in.  and  in  tin-  iii.u-n- 
ing  he  was  quite  blind,  and  papa  thinks  the  mice 
got  in  his  cage  to  get  the  seed,  but  got,  at  Dickie's 
eyes  in  mistake  for  the  seed.  I  did  feel  so  sorry, 
for  I  did  think  so  much  of  him.  My  papa  has 
seventy-two  colonies  of  bees  in  his  apiary,  and 
last  summer  he  cot  a  ton  of  honey  from  the  busy 
little  bees.  1  have  three  little  sisters,  Trottie, 
Mamie,  and  baby  Florrie.  I  do  not  go  to  school 
yet,  but  expect  to  go  next  fall.  ELSIE  G.  G. 


BFBKEMIV,  CAI.IFOBMA. 

I  am  ten  years  old  and  in  the  sixth  Grade,  and 
I  study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  language, 
geography,  and  poetry,  and  I  like  geography  the 
best.  I  was  born  among  the  mountains,  three 
hundred  miles  from  an>  settlement.  My  father 
sometimes  had  to  go  after  the  Indians,  and  then 
we  would  have  to  stay  in  the  camps  five  or  six 
months  without,  him,  and  sometimes  we  saw 
many  Indians  at  our  house,  nearly  all  of  them 
savage.  1  have  seen  mail  delivered  on  snow- 
s;i..es.  and  have  been  sleigh-riding.  I  travelled 
across  the  mountains  from  Camp  Harney  to 
Walla  Walla  in  a  carriage,  and  the  troops  went 
ahead  of  us.  The  climate  there  was  a  great  deal 
eoidi-r  than  it  is  here,  as  the  snow  fell  almost  all 
the  time  there.  I  have  only  one  pet ;  that  is  a  kit- 
ten ;  but  I  expect  to  get  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
My  mother  has  thirty-one  large  and  twenty-nine 
small  chickens,  of  which  she  raised  fifty -nine 
fn.m  the  eggs.  WILLIAM  G.  K 

HUXTIKGTOX,  New  YORK. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PI:OI>J,K 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  ;nn 
eleven  years  old,  but.  do  not  go  to  school,  as  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  my  lungs.  I 
am  just  getting  over  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis. 
I  have  some  pets,  among  which  are  my  pure 
white  pussy  named  Snowball  and  my  chickens. 
I  also  have  a  doll,  and  carriage  for  her. 

SARAH  R.  B. 


DANSVILLK,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  hoy  eight  years  old.  I  attend  school, 
and  am  in  the  Third  Grade.  I  take  lessons  on  an 
E-flat  cornet :  my  father  takes  lessons  on  a  B-flat 


I  have  t;i1>.  n  HARPER'  .   •     ,pi  K  almosl  a 

year      1  watch  For  the  postman  every  Tuesday 

a*  that   is  the  ,|;,\   i:    ,      ...,  |    ||ave  ,'W|,  s;ste,:s 

Florence,  sis  years  old,  and  Helen  Mildred,  Four! 

1  ""'  eight,  go  to  3.  I i.  and  am  in  the  Fifth 

i.r.i.i.       M\  pupa  ii  :     hi  i-n  away  since  s 

her,  but  is  coining  h e  ai   <  liristmas.     I  hope 

V"1'  wdl  prim  this,  as  I  would  like  to  surpri  e 
him.  I  shall  send  in  this  a  little  story  that  I 
»  rote  tor  my  t.  acher  Mamma  is  writing  ild- 
etso  tired  1  should  like  to  belong  to  the 
Little  Housekeepi  rs  I  like  to  read  the  i',,si- 
offlce  Box.  Hope  this  is  not  loo  long. 

1,'ov,  i;x.\  A.  L. 
This  is  Hie  story  : 

TIIF,  PICNIC. 

One  day  Jennie,  Lucy.  Annie,  Grace,  Alice, 
Edith,  and  M  irion  went  into  the  woods  to  spend 
the  day.  They  took  then-dinner  in  a  l.askel  with 
them.  The\  had  been  sitting  on  the  grass  quite 
a  long  time  talking,  when  suddenly  Lucy  spran" 
UP  and  said.  "Oh,  girls,  let's  nuke  a  crown  of 

wild  roses,  and  put  i the  head  of  the  best  girl 

here."  All  the  -iris  cried  out.  "Alice  must  ha  ye 
the  crown!"  Then  they  made  the  crown,  and 
Grace  put  it  on  A  lice's  head  i:y-aml-by  Marion's 

father  came  to  take  them  home  in  Ins  wag and 

they  all  said  they  had  had  a  lovely  time. 


t  write  to  tell  you  how  much  we  like  this  de 
lighttnl  paper,  especially  the  Inters,  which  we 
all  read.  This  is  tin-  tirst  letter  I  have  written 
to  you,  and  I  hope  it  wdl  lie  printed.  I  think 
"  Wakulla"  is  just  splendid,  and  I  also  think  the 
short  stories  are  very  nice.  I  have  wriltcn  to 
Eddie  Smith,  but  have  not  reeened  an  answer; 
I  snpj  lose  he  has  not  had  time,  as  he  has  so  many 
other-  |i.  answer  LILLIE  .M.  M. 

LKITRF.SBI-RG,  MAKYI.AMI. 

H\i:rKi:'s  Yorxr,  PEOPLE  has  1 n  sent  to  me 

as  a  present  from  Hon.  Louis  McC.  for  four  years. 
I  have  three  volumes  hound,  and  one  ready  to 
bind.  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  I  ever  read.  I 
love  lo  read  the  1 ',  ,st -i  illice  I'.ox;  one  can  know 
what  boys  and  girls  are  doing  in  different  parls 
of  the  wurld.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  I, aim 
and  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, read  in-,  and  spelling:  my  teacher's  name  is 
Professor  s  ,  my  brother.  I  have  a  In-other  ai  t  In- 
Naval  Academy,  and  one  teaching  school  in  Ha- 
gerstown.  1  have  no  pets  except  a  dog  named 
Watch.  I  like"  Wakulla"  best  ..tall. 

Louis  M  i  s 

C.  IVrcyS.:  If  you  had  taken  time  to  think  about 
the  matter,  you  would  hardly  have  written  ill  the 
impulsive  manner  you  did.  The  Post  mist  r< 
writ  i  en  to  yon,  and  also  t,,  you.  dear  Clara  Belle  K. 
—Daisy  D.:  You  were  very  kind  to  send  the  score 
of  your  "Crau I.-  Song"  to  t  lie  .-, lit,  ,r  t.  .r  examina- 
tion Although  we  can  not  make  room  for  it, 
we  think  it  very  good  indeed  for  a  little  com- 
poser.—Hollic  Varden  S,  :  Yon  have  your  hands 
and  heart  full,  hay.  you  not,  in  being  mother  and 
sisterb.. tli  to  your  little  brothers  ?— Walter  De  \. : 
Your  letter  arrived  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of 

the  seas and  it  aim.  i-t  made  me  long  for  w  ings 

when  1  read  of  your  roses  iti  bloom  and  your 
orange-laden  trees.— Willie  .4.  H. :  "Wakulla" 
pleased  a  great  many  Imys  as  much  as  it  de- 
lighted you.— George  A.  It.:  All  the  hoys  will 
envy  >.m  when  they  hear  that  you  have  a  fast 
horse.  It.  i  von  take  care  .  .f  him  yonrseir?  Rich- 
ard r. :  A  boy  who  at  twelve  years  of  a-.-  can 
ride,  shoo! .  row.  sail.  swim,  drive,  ttse  tools,  shoe 
a  horse,  milk  a  cow.  and  take  a  high  rank  in 

seii. ml  as  well,  is  ..n  the  road  to  useful  ;Mid  a<- 
complishod  ma nh oi id  liiehard  is  a  YVesiern  boy. 
— Cora  S. :  Please  write  wilh  ink  next  time,  d.-a  r 
— Lou  >l.  W.  :  I  am  glad  you  were  successful  in 
following  the  directions  for  needle-work  given 
in  the  I'., -l  office  BOX  -F.  L.  H.  :  We  like  to 
number  YOU  ani"iig  »nr  liltle  friends.— Alvin  .). 
li.  ..lid  Etlu'l  s. :  Write  again.  — 1. 1!.:  Toys  and 
picture-books  are  always  acceptable  gifts  to  lit- 
tle sufferers  in  hospitals,  and  to  children  in  or- 
phan asylums.  Sister  Catharine.  St.  Mary'*  Kree 
H,,s,,iial  for  children.  In;'  West  Thirty  -  f.mrl  li 
Street,  New  York,  will  lie  pleased  to  hear  from 
yon  A  thousand  thanks  lo  you.  Kate  II..  for 
your  graceful  gift  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 


The  I.itile  Housekeepers  must  wait  until  n.-xi 
week  I"  hear  more  about  May  and  her  (  lull,  as 
the  letters  arc  so  numerous  that  space  can  not 
be  spared  I'm-  the  report  the  Postmistress  has 
ready 


ution,  please!    We  have  something  very 
important  to  say  to  the  readers  of  HAKPEP.'S 

i'r.il'l  i;  on  the  subject  of  postage. 

When  you  arc  sending  to  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  or  to  anj  correspondent  a  package, 
bundle,  box,  or  parcel  of  any  description,  through 
the  mail,  do  noi  place  any  wriiiug  in  the  inclos- 
ure.  Write  and  send  a  separate  letter.  The 
t  written  note,  even  a  single  line  giving 
ress, .  ii  h.  r  111  p.  ii, -il  or  iii  ink,  subjects  the 
package,  by  tin-  postal  laws,  which  are  very  strict 
and  explicit/to  full  letter  post  a -o.  It.  sometimes 
happens  that  a  bulky  parcel  worth  in  money 
value  ouU  a  \.n  l.  w  cents  costs  its  receiver  a 
large  sum  b.  i.  ...  •..,,  take  it  from  the  Post- 
office.  Noi i  us  wish  to  bnrd.-n  our  friends  in 

this  way.  yet   we  sometimes  impose  a  needless 

expanse  upon  them  through  want  of  information. 

rs.  Harp. -r  ,v  Brothers  request  you  always 

to  send  your  packages  by  themselves,  without 

writing  inclosed,  and  y.nir  h-iters  of  explanation 

in  anoiher  envelope,  also  by  themselves.    Please 

ier  too,  that  a  letter,  whether  it  is  sealed 

or  unsealed,  always  requires  a  two  cent  stamp. 

If  it  is  a  long  letter  covering  several  sheets,  it 

111:11    require    extra    postage,  and    your   better 

y  ii  is  over  weight,  is  to  have 

it  weighed  by  the  postmaster  and  fully  stamped 

before  mailing  it . 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

IIintlEN    liEIIUI'.APHICAL   PI'/ZLE. 

Findse\enty  live  geographical  names,  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  including  cities,  towns, rhei  s, 
countries,  mountains,  lakes,  provinces,  states, 
oceans,  islands,  and  capes 

Can  Tony  miss  om-  Indian  arrows  or  forget  my 
long  red  how.  Sissy?  dr.  kill  1  no  issues  to-day 
nft  he  great  bear,  nor  polar  hear,  nor  deer}  I  like 
a  bonny,  milk  white  pigeon  too.  Sacred  as  an 
an-'  I  t..  fallen  miser  You  may  ask  a  gentleman 
savant  ..t  Oxford,  if  you  hesitate.  Jo  Davies^  is 
the  besl  [."ids  Pol...  Mae  West.  Anthony 
O'Brien,  /..-a)  and  7.-sl  matk  no  single  one.  I 
dare  say  no  one  doubts  if  you'll  rig  a  nice  new 
dollar,  you'll  open  the  heart  o'  many  a  man.  I'll 
always  aver  diligenlly  of  that. 


No.  ','. 

v   soriur.  -.VOKII. 

1.  A  garden  flower.  ~'  A  tine  stone.  3  A  water 
nymph  4  A  small  i.ibl.-.  :>.  _\  foreign  city. 

K.  ELAINE. 

No.  3. 

\    IIIAMONI1. 

1.  A  letter.  S.  French  word  for  step.  3  sta- 
tions 4.  To  shadow  by  omen.  5.  A  medicine,  i;. 
The  br.-asl  bone  7.  The  nose  of  the  wild  hoar. 
H. To  obscure.  '.I.  A  Liter  NAVAJO. 


No.  4. 

EN  IBM  A. 

iii  cat,  not  in  dog. 

Ill  ape.  not  ill  bird. 

Iii  sap,  not  in  tree. 
In  chick,  not  in  owl. 
In  ask.  not  in  beg. 
In  bid,  not  in  call. 
In  egg.  not  in  fish. 
Whole  is  never  still. 

AMY  PRTOK. 


ANSWERS  To   IT/.y.UCS   IN   No.  209 


No.  1. — Tennyson. 
No.  2.— 

C   A    L  F 

A  R  K    A 

L    K    A    I> 

F  A    II    K 

No.  3—          E 

C    A    T 

c  r  K  i:  i> 

E    A    K   T  li    K    N 

T    E   II  K    K 

D    K  i: 

N 


HOAR  REAP 

OGLE  EASE 

A  L  AS  ASPS 

RES  T  PEST 

T 

RAG 
I        R  A  T  E  R 

T  \  T  T  L  E  R 

G  K  L  I  D 

RED 

R 


No  4.— ]    Gone     •.'   A  men.    3.  R-ode.    4.  F-ace. 
5. 1  iiis     (i.  K  gad.    'i.  L-aid.    8.  D-one. 

i  -orrect  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Stella  Mason.  Irving  Hugh  Simmons.  Laura 
Pavn  Iguacio  Vado,  A.  G.  slade,  Robert.  McClure, 
Deen'ie  Owen,  W.  L    Ilolzman.  Aline  Caumont, 
Charlie  Davis,  Leslie  Killam.  .lames  Connor,  Mary 
Riee    Lulu  Peck.  .Teali  Davvson.  Fannie  S.  .liine- 
wiiv   Charles  Benson.  George  AblHitt,  Dick   n 
I.eniiie.  Foster,  Marion  Archer,  Fox  and  G 
Featherhead.  Amy  Vassar,  and  Arlio  P.James. 

[For  EX  c  1 1  \  N  G  KS,  «««  2<f  and  M  payes  of  c 
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VOLUME  vi. 


ANOTHER    FALL    OF    SNOW. 

"Hang  on  tight.  Har.  Abbey;  it's  <:ittiir  l->ts  smoother  sinc-e  we 
passed  dat  air  tree  buck  yonder.  Dat  las'  fall  ob  snow  was  jes'  de 
t'ing  fur  sleighiiT." 

WHO    WAS    UK; 

BY  L.  A.  FRANCE. 

HE  was  born  in  Landport,  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  England, 
on  the  Hth  of  l-'ebriiar.N ,  1-1-'.  He  was  a  delicate,  sickly 
lioy,  ami  could  not  .join  his  companions  in  their  rough  names. 
He  had  a  passion  for  reading,  an<l  devoured  every  hook  in  his 
reach.  lie  often  amused  himself  by  personating  the  heroes  he 
admired.  When  lie  was  six  years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
MixiHir.  tin-  Xitltini  el'  India. 

Until  he  was  nine  years  old  he  attended  school  or  .studied  at 
home,  as  circiiinstaiires  made  must  convenient.  About  that  time 
his  father  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  lie  was  sent  lo  work  in 
a  blacking  warehouse,  receiving  about  six  shillings  a  week.  The 
work  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  very  unhappy.  When 
lie  had  been  there  about  a  year  his  father  and  employer  quar- 
relled, and  he  was  taken  away. 

He  was  then  sent  to  Wellington  House  Academy  for  two 
years.  While  here  he  wrote  a  good  many  short  stories,  which 
were  highly  appreciated  by  his  school-fellows.  lie  was  also 
very  fond  of  private  theatricals.  He  was  fourteen  \\licu  he  left 
the  school. 

He  obtained  employment 
.as  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  ol'lice, 
where  lie  remained  a  little 
over  a  year.  He  then  became 
a  short-hand  reporter. 

In  ISM  he  sent  his  first  sto- 
ry to  the  Old  Moutlili/  Mmju- 
sine.  It  was  accepted,  and 
was  followed  by  a  number  of 
others.  In  ISitJ  these  sketch- 
es were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  The\ 
were  so  well  received  that  he' 
made  up  his  mind  to  de\nte 
himself  to  literary  work. 

He  was  married  on  the  dd 
of  April,  1836.  In  18-12  he 
made  a  trip  to  America.  In 
April,  1858,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  public,  read- 
er. After  that  he  often  ya\e 
readings  from  his  own  books. 
•Some  of  these  readings  were 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  some 
to  aid  various  charity  organi- 
sations. 

In    1867    he    again    visited 


America.     He   remained  six   months,  and  gave  a  number  of 
readings. 

After  his  return  home  lie  spent  his  time  as  before,  giving 
readings  and  writing  new  books.  His  health  had  been  fail- 
ing gradually  for  several  years,  lie  died  June  8,  1870,  leav- 
ing unfinished  the  book  he  was  at  work  on  until  a  few  hours 

before   his  death. 


A   RAT  WITH  BRAINS. 

~VTT  II1LF.  standing  in  a  lai^e  wood-shed,  one  end  of  which 
T  T  he  had  partitioned  off  with  narrow  slats  as  a  fowl- 
house,  Mr.  X.  heard  a  gnawing  noise,  and  looking  about 
him  .saw  a  large  brown  rat  darting  away  from  a  dog-biscuit 
l\iug  on  the  floor  of  the  shed.  He  decided  to  remain  quiet 
and  notice  if  this  thief  of  his  dog-biscuits  would  return. 

Presently  he  did;  and  slyly  glancing  at  Jlr.  X.  as  if  to 
say,  "Now  you  let  me  alone  and  I'll  let  yon  alone,''  his  rat- 
ship  began  dragging  the  biscuit  over  toward  the  slat  par- 
tition, behind  which  were  the  fowls  clucking  and  scratch- 
ing. He  reached  the  laths  and  tried  to  drag  the  biscuit 
through  them  after  him.  It  would  not  pass,  being  flat  and 
broad.  After  some  vain  struggles  with  it,  the  rat  vanished 
— to  return  with  another  of  his  acquaintance.  The  new- 
comer lie  stationed  inside  the  fowl-house;  he  himself  came 
out  and  seized  the  biscuit  b\  one  corner.  lie  then  began  tilt- 
iii/j  it  H ji  on  its  side,  and  the  adroit  friend  poked  his  head 
through  the  slats  and  steadied  it  with  him. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  biscuit  was  held  between  them  t£  up 
and  (low  ii."  and  by  rat  number  one's  pushing  wit  bout  and  rat 
number  two's  pulling  from  within  the  barrier,  the  prize  was 
forced  triumphantly  through  the  slats. 


TTPON 
U    Are 


ENIGMA. 
Jfrom  tljr  (German. 

a   >paeiou<  meadow   vast 

shee]i  in   thousands,  white  us  snow. 


As  we   behold   them  there  to-day. 
Our  fathers  saw  them  long  ago. 

They  ne'er  grow  old;   fresh  life  they  draw 
From  streams  that  never  cease  to  llnw. 

A   lovely  shepherdess   is  theirs. 

Who  bears  for  crook  a  silver  bow. 

She  leads  them  out  to  pastures  fair 
Through  golden  gates.     She  counts  each  one: 

No  lamb  of  hers  was  ever  lo.-l. 

How  oft  soe'er  Hie  way  they've  gone. 

A  ram  she  has  to  go  before. 

A   bear  for  dog  to  guard  them  well. 
Now  can  you  guess  the  shepherdess, 

And  what  the  sheep  are.  can  you  tell '.' 
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FERNS—  FASCINATION. 

BY    MARGARET    E.    SANGSTER. 


.  • 

•  -          .. 


the  hill  and  past  the  mill 
My  laddie  leads:    I  follow. 
Across  the  rill,  my  merry  Will, 

To  seek  the  fernjr  hollow. 
Where  the  summer  long  is  the  robin's 

song, 

Where  swift  wings  flash  and  glitter, 
Where  the   sunbeams  peep   and  the 

shailows  creep, 
And  callow  birdlings  twitter. 

Oh,  baby  feet,  with  your  patter  sweet, 

You  find  the  dearest  places. 
Where   coj-  ferns   greet   from    their 

still  retreat 

Our  hushed  and  smiling  faces. 
Through  the  fronded  leaves  the  south 

wind  weaves 
A  strain  so  softly  tender 
That   the   elves  draw  near   in  troops 

to  hear, 
And  shy  responses  render. 

My  laddie  knows  where  the  bluebell 

grows, 

The  laurel's  shining  hour, 
When  lilies  close,  when  unfolds  the 

rose, 

And  where  the  daisies  flower. 
He  loves  the  sedge  at  the  river's  edge, 

Where  grasses  sigh  and  shiver. 
Nor  fears  I  he  <rloom  where  the  moss- 

cups  bloom, 
And  the  tall  ferns  rock  and  quiver. 

In  silvery  speech  the  blossoms  preach 

To  the  ear  attuned  to  listen, 
And    small    bands    reach,  when    the 
dc\v-drcips  teach. 

For  sprays  lhat   shake  and  glisten. 
'Tis  a  happy  heart  that  takes  its  part 

In  the  rhythm  of  creation, 
That    with  "Nature    dwells    in    the 
jewelled   cells 

That  are  sweet  with  her  fascination. 

Ah.  well,  my  dear,  by  mead  and  mere 

(io,  laddie  bright;'  I'll  follow 
Till  we  pass  the  burn,  and  seek  the  fern 
In  the  dusk  of  the  fragrant,  hollow, 
Wuerc  the  summer   long  the  fairies 

throng. 
Where    swift    wings    glance    and 

glitter. 
Where  the  robin's  throat  swells  the 

flute-like  note, 
And  callow  birdlings  twitter. 
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GREAT  OAK  DAM. 

BY    JULIA    K.    HILDRETH. 

JUSTIN  HARDY,  I  am  obliged  to  arrest  you." 
"  Arrest  me,  Mr.  Grant !     What,  for  ?"  cried  Justin, 
springing  from  his  bicycle,  and  staring  at  the  man  who 
spoke  in  astonishment. 

"You  have  broken  one  of  the  laws  of  this  town  of 
Great  Oak." 

"I  am  sure  I  have  clone  nothing',  Mr.  Grant,"  replied 
Justin,  in  a  voice  of  surprise  and  alarm.  "  I  am  on  my 
\\ay  to  school,  and  shall  be  late  if  you  stop  me." 

"I  am  afraid  you  won't  see  the  inside  of  your  school- 
house  to-day,  my  boy." 

''Now  I  say  that's  too  bad,"  cried  Justin,  appealing  to 
the  small  crowd  of  boys  that  had  been  attracted  to  the 
spot. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  Justin  what  terrible  crime  he  has 
committed  ?"  said  Tom  Lovett,  one  of  Justin's  school 
friends.  ' '  Has  he  set  fire  to  a  house  or  stolen  a  horse  ?  It 
is  not  fair  to  take  him  away  to  prison  without  giving  any 
reason." 

"  Look  here,  Tom,  you  keep  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  or 
perhaps  you'll  be  the  next.  Now  listen  to  me." 

The  boys  drew  closer  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  stood  silently 
waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,"  began  Mr.  Grant,  looking  kindly 
at  Justin  ;  "  but,  you  see,  I  am  constable  of  Great  Oak,  and 
obliged  to  do  my  duty.  Judge  Floyd  told  me  last  Satur- 
day that  I  was  positively  to  arrest  any  man  or  boy  I 
caught  riding  through  the  village  streets  011  one  of  those 
things." 

"What  a  shame!"  shouted  the  boys,  excitedly. 

"Where  are  we  to  go,  then?"  demanded  Tom  Lovett. 
"  What  harm  do  our  bicycles  do,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"I  didn't  make  the  law,  my  boys,"  said  Mr.  Grant; 
"but,  you  see,  the  folks  in  Main  Street  say  that  they 
frighten  the  teams,  and  are  dangerous  to  foot-passengers. 
They  have  been  making  an  awful  fuss  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  now  they  have  got  their  way.  No  more  bi- 
cycles in  the  streets." 

"  But,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  Justin,  "I  did  not  know  that. 
I  will  not  do  it  again." 

"Ignorance  of  a  law  is  no  excuse  for  breaking  it,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Grant.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  come  to 
court  with  me." 

"Shall  you  have  to  arrest  my  bicycle  too  !''  asked  Jus- 
tin, ruefully. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  looking 
puzzled;  "nothing  was  said  to  that  effect." 

"Then  I  will  settle  that  matter,"  cried  Tom  Lovett.  "  I 
will  take  it  home  for  you,  Justin." 

"Thank  you, "said  Justin. 

"Don't  ride  that  thing  through  the  streets,"  said  the 
constable  to  Tom,  as  he  and  Justin  turned  toward  the 
court-house. 

Justin  did  not  reach  school  before  ten  o'clock  that  day. 
and  he  felt  decidedly  ill-used,  as,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
grace of  being  arrested,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  line 
of  five  dollars,  all  his  month's  pocket-money.  It  seemed 
to  him  bad  enough  to  be  forbidden  to  ride  his  bicycle 
through  the  streets,  for  Justin  was  a  very  tine  rider,  and 
rather  proud  of  his  skill. 

He  walked  home  alone  thai  day,  and  as  he  passed  the 
houses  in  Main  Street  he  .scowl:  d  darkly  at  their  inoff end- 
ing doors.  At  home  he  was  condoled  with  by  all,  and 
his  mother  reminded  him  thai  I  here  \\as  a  nice  smooth 
road  near  Great  Oak  dam.  "  ll  was  some  distance  oil'," 
she  said,  "hut  would  pay  him  for  his  trouble  when  he 
reached  it." 

The  week  passed,  and  Justin's  bicycle  reposed  quietly 
under  the  shed  where  Tom  had  placed  it.  Saturday  was 
a  lovely  day,  sunny  but  cool.  Justin  thought  with  re- 


gret of  his  idle  bicycle,  and  cast  many  a  longing  glance 
down  the  smooth  roadway  leading  to  the  village.  Pre- 
sently he  thought  of  what  his  mother  had  said  about 
the  road  near  the  dam,  and  went  to  look  for  his  friend 
Tom. 

"Whew!"  whistled  Tom;  "that's  as  much  as  two  miles 
away.  But  I  will  go  if  mother  says  I  may." 

He  obtained  leave  to  go,  and  the  two  boys  started  from 
Justin's  house  early  that  afternoon. 

Justin's  home  stood  high  on  a  hill  just  one  side  of  the 
village  of  Great  Oak.  The  village  itself,  or  a  large  part 
of  it,  was  built  between  two  hills.  Long  ago  the  very 
spot  where  the  pretty  dwellings  in  Main  Street  now 
stood  had  been  the  bed  of  a  rapid  river.  Its  source  was 
among  the  hills  some  miles  away.  A  dam  had  been  con- 
structed between  the  hills  about  two  miles  from  Great 
Oak,  which  shut  in  the  river  and  made  it  very  useful.  It 
supplied  the  whole  village  with  water,  and  also  turned 
two  or  three  mills  in  the  place.  It  was  the  pride  of  all  the 
inhabitants. 

The  road  leading  to  the  dam  was  very  steep  and  narrow, 
and  but  seldom  used;  but  just  before  the  wall  of  the  dam 
was  a  level  space  as  much  as  twenty  feet  broad.  It  was 
even  and  smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  house. 

When  Justin  and  Tom  started  off  that  day  they  carried 
their  bicycles  across  the  fields,  and  so  made  a  short-cut  to 
reach  the  dam.  It  was  rather  bleak  and  windy  and  de- 
cidedly lonesome,  but  still  the  boys  enjoyed  themselves 
very  much.  About  five  o'clock  they  started  for  home,  and 
Justin  thought  it  would  be  delightful  to  return  by  the  hill 
road. 

"  I  am  sure  Jean  do  it."  said  lie,  looking  at  Tom. 

"Then  so  can  I,"  cried  Tom.  "Suppose  we  have  a 
race.  Now  start  fair." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  swiftly  to  join  Justin,  but  in 
turning  he  struck  a  stone,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
.lustin  hastened  to  help  him  rise.  But  Tom  had  received 
so  many  bad  bruises  that,  he  was  unable  to  mount  again, 
so  the  boys  were  obliged  to  return  the  way  they  came, 
Justin  rolling  botli  bicycles  along,  and  Tom  limping  pain- 
fully by  his  side. 

This  accident,  put  a  stop  to  Tom's  fun,  for  his  mother 
forbade  him  to  go  again  to  that,  dangerous  place.  She 
looked  reproachfully  at  Justin  as  she  spoke. 

"  Now, "thought  Justin,  as  he  walked  slowly  home,  "  if 
I  want  to  ride  my  bicycle,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to 
Great  Oak  dam  all  by  myself." 

Every  afternoon  when  the  weather  was  at  all  fine  Justin 
rolled  his  bicycle  over  the  fields.  Then  after  spending 
an  hour  or  so  riding  backward  and  forward  before  the 
wall,  he  would  return  home  by  the  narrow  steep  path  on 
the  hill.  After  a  while  he  became  so  skillful  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  bicycle  that  he  could  skim  along  the 
ground  like  a  swallow,  avoiding  every  small  stone  and 
inequality  on  the  road.  It  was  not  long  before  he  began 
to  enjoy  this  wild  race  down  the  hill  much  more  than  he 
ever  had  his  quiet  rides  in  the  village. 

One  cold  windy  day.  as  .Justin  was  about  to  return 
home,  he  noticed  a  small  stream  of  water  trickling  out  of 
the  ground  close  to  the  wall. 

' '  I  wonder  what  that  means  ?"  thought  he.  as  he  placed 
a  large  stone  over  the  spot.  The  water  did  not  cease 
flowing,  but  divided  into  two  jets,  and  crept  out  on  each 
side  of  the  stone.  After  looking  at  it  some  moments 
longer  Justin  went  home. 

That  evening  he  told  his  father-what  he  had  "seen. 

"The  dam  must  need  repairing,"  said  his  father;  "it 
should  be  seen  to  at  once." 

"Who  looks  after  those  things  f"  asked  Justin. 

"  Judge  Floyd  is  inspector  of  the  dam,  I  think,"  replied 
his  father. 

' '  Shall  I  tell  him  about  the  leak  ?"  asked  Justin. 

"It  can  do  no  harm.     I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  to  the 
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dam  with  you,  Justin;  but  I  shall  be  very  busy  for  a  day 
or  two.  After  that,  if  nothing  has  been  done,  1  will  take 
a  look  at  it." 

"If  the  whole  wall  came  down,  father,  what  would 
happen  ?" 

"I  should  think  you  could  see  for  yourself  that  the 
great  quantity  of  water  banked  up  against  it  would  rush 
down  the  hill,  sweeping-  everything  before  it." 

''All  the  houses,  too?"  asked  Justin,  both  surprised  and 
a  little  frightened. 

"  The  stone  houses  might  withstand  the  fury  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  all  who  remained  in  them  would  certainly  be 
drowned." 

''How  about  our  house,  father  ?"  asked  Justin. 

"This  place  is  safe  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  "  for  it 
is  above  the  level  of  the  dam.  .That  part  of  the  village  in 
the  valley  would  suffer  most." 

When  Justin  awoke  the  next  morning  the  tirst  Ihinghe 
thought  about  was  his  conversation  with  his  father.  So 
he  determined  to  stop  at  the  court-house,  where  he  knew 
Judge  Floyd  would  be,  and  speak  to  him. 

As  it  was  very  early  Justin  met  no  one,  and  entered 
the  court-room  alone.  Judge  Floyd  stood  talking  with 
some  gentlemen  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"Well,  what  now  ''."  inquired  one  of  the  men,  turning 
impatiently  toward  Justin. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  Judge  Floyd,"  replied  Jus- 
tin, "when  he  has  time  to  listen  to  me." 

"Speak,"  said  the  Judge;  "I  can  spare  you  about  live 
minutes." 

"Great  Oak  dam  is  leaking',  and  ought  to  be  mended," 
said  Justin,  hurriedly,  for  he  saw  that  lie  had  interrupted 
some  important  conversation. 

Judge  Floyd  looked  at  Justin  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
then  he  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  understand  you,  my  boy,  "said  he;  "  '  tit  for  tat,'  etc. 
I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  that  bicycle  affair,  and  want 
to  frighten  me  a  little.  But  that  won't  do.  Try  some- 
thing else.  I  was  up  at  the  dam  only  the  other  day;  it  is 
all  right,  I  assure  you." 

He  whispered  something  to  the  gentlemen  near  him.  and 
they  all  glanced  at  Justin  and  laughed. 

The  boy  was  so  surprised  and  mortilied  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  said  "  Good-morning"  hastily,  and 
walked  out. 

He  spoke  to  no  one  about  the  affair,  for  he  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  he  had  been  foolish  and  meddlesome,  but 
after  school  he  went  to  the  dam  as  usual. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  wall  he  was  astonished 
to  seealarge  crack  as  much  as  two  feet  long,  oul  of  u  Inch 
the  water  was  spouting  with  great  force.  There  had  been 
a  heavy  frost  the  night  before,  and  particles  of  ice  were 
still  clinging  to  the  stones. 

Justin  collected  all  the  stones  he  could  find  and  heaped 
them  against  the  wall,  but  the  water  hurled  them  away 
with  great  violence. 

For  several  moments  lie  stood  looking  at  the  wall ;  then 
he  noticed  there  were  many  more  such  openings.  As  he 
paused,  wondering  whether  there  was  any  danger  or  not. 
he  heard  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a  cannon.  Looking  up 
quickly,  he  saw  another  great  rent  in  the  wall,  and  several 
new  streams  of  water  gushing  out. 

All  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  floods  or  broken  dams 
rushed  through  his  mind.  He  knew  that  when  this  wall 
was  all  destroyed  the  great  lake  of  water  pent  up  behind 
it  would  rush  down  upon  the  village  and  perhaps  sweep 
it  away. 

He  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  losl.  so  springing 
upon  his  bicycle,  he  turned  toward  the  steep  narrow  path. 
At  that  moment  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  fell  down  with 
a  great  crash,  and  a  vast  volume  of  water  roared  down 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  while  the  rest  of  the  wall  seem- 
ed crumbling  away. 


With  a  cry  of  horror  he  sped  down  the  hill  without 
once  looking  behind.  How  terribly  far  away'seerned  the 
village  now  as  lie  scudded  along  past  stone  walls,  trees, 
and  meadows'  Justin  had  never  before  ridden  so  fast;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bicycle  had  wings,  and  yet  lie  felt  as 
though  he  should  never  reach  the  first  house. 

At  the  rapid  pace  he  was  going  a  fall  would  probably 
be  his  death.  Then  who  would  warn  the  people  at  Great 
Oak  of  their  danger? 

But  Justin  did  not  fall.  He  rushed  into  the  streets, 
panting  and  white  with  fatigue. 

The  first  person  he  saw  was  Judge  Floyd,  who  stood 
talking  to  Mr.  Grant,  his  hand  on  his  horse'sbridle.  When 
the  bicycle  drew  near  the  horse  became  restive. 

"  How  dare  you  bring  that  bicycle  here  !"  shouted  Judge 
Floyd  before  Justin  could  find  breath  to  speak, 

"Why,  Justin  Hardy."  exclaimed  Mr.  Grant.  "I  would 
not  have  believed  this  of  you." 

A  crowd  began  to  collect,  attracted  by  the  Judge's  loud 
words  and  the  boy's  wild  looks. 

"The  dam  is  down,"  panted  Justin,  pointing  up  the 
hill.  "  The  water  is  coming;  don't  you  hear  it  ?" 

Every  one  turned  to  listen,  and  all  distinctly  heard  a 
low  booming  sound. 

"It  is  true,"  cried  Mr.  Grant,  turning  hurriedly  away; 
"  we  have  no  time  to  waste." 

"My  house  is  directly  in  the  track  of  the  water,  "groan- 
ed Judge  Floyd.  "  My  poor  wife  and  children  !  can  I  save 
them?"  He  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and  galloped 
madly  down  the  street. 

The  crowd  did  not  wait  for  a  second  warning,  but  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  spreading  the  dreadful  news  as 
they  went.  Soon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Great 
Oak  might  be  seen  hurrying  up  the  hills  on  either  side  to 
escape  the  coming  deluge. 

They  were  scarcely  out  of  danger  before  the  water  rush- 
ed into  the  village,  sweeping  trees,  fences,  barns,  and  even 
small  houses  before  it.  But  thanks  to  Justin's  timely 
warning,  not  a  life  was  lost 

The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  village  presented  a  strange 
appearance  that  night,  for  a  number  of  homeless  families 
were'  gathered  there,  and  they  had  built  large  bonfires  to 
keep  off  the  cold  and  cook  their  supper  by. 

Judg'e  Floyd,  Mr.  Grant,  and  several  gentlemen  stood 
with  .1  ust in  and  his  father  on  a  place  commanding  a  view 
of  the  scene  of  the  recent  disaster.  They  were  speaking 
of  Justin's  wonderful  ride. 

"I  shall  never  say  a  word  against  bicycles  again, "said 
one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  Judge  Floyd.  "  And  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  one  thing  —  Justin  shall  be  rewarded. 
What  shall  we  give  you,  Justin  ?" 

"Well,"  replied  Justin,  after  thinking  a  moment,  "I 
don't  deserve  any  reward  that  1  know  of.  But  I  do  wish 
you  would  let  us  boys  ride  our  bicycles  through  the  vil- 
lage again." 

"You  shall,  if  I  can  manage  it,"  said  Judge  Floyd. 

"  They  ought  to  have  a  road  on  one  side  of  the  vil- 
lage on  purpose  for  bicycles,  and  it  should  he  named 
the  'Justin  Road.'"  said  Mr.  Grant,  patting  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"  A  good  idea,'' cried  the  others. 

Justin  thanked  them,  and  then  ran  home. 

Next  morning  the  water  that  had  covered  the  houses 
the  night  before  had  dwindled  to  a  narrow  river,  which 
rippled  and  danced  through  the  street.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  damage  done,  lnil  no  lives  lost. 

Before  the  new  dam  was  finished  Justin  Hardy  was  pre- 
M-nfeil  with  u  splendid  newbicycle  mounted  in  gold.  His 
name  was  engraved  on  a  plate,  and  under  his  name  were 
these  words:  "Presented  bv  I  he  I'-raiei'ul  citizens  of  .Great 
Oak." 
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ANOTHER  TALK  ABOUT  COINS. 

BY  \V.  C.  PRIME. 

DO  not  think  that  a,  coin  or  any  other  object   is  very 
valuable    merely    because    it  is   very    old.      It    must 
have  some  other  quality  than  age  to  make  it  worth  keep- 
ing.     If   you    want    old   things, 
pick  up  a  stone  in  the  field,  and 
be  pretty  sure  that  is  many  times 
older  than  the  oldest  coin. 

Many  persons,  old  as  well  as 
young,  seem  to  think  that  objects 
made  by  men  are  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  they  are  more 

than  a  hundred  years  old.  You  will  learn  as  you  grow 
older  the  general  truth  that  things  are  high-priced  just  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  that  want  them,  and 
the  number  of  them  that  are  in  the  market  or  can  be  fur- 
nished for  sale.  Most  prices  are  determined  by  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply.  For  example,  the  gold  coin  call- 
ed a  stater,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  is  what  we  call  a 


FIG.  1. 


FIG.  2. 

very  common  coin.  Many  hundreds,  perhaps  many  thou- 
sands, of  them  have  been  found.  Some  specimens  which 
have  peculiar  mint  marks  on  them  are  rarer,  and  arc 
higher  priced  than  others,  but  the  regular  price  of  these 
gold  coins  is  about  ten  dollars  for  one,  and  poor  speei- 
inens  are  cheaper.  You  will  find  specimens  of  this  gold 
coin  of  ancient  Macedon  far  more  plenty  than  ir'.Ci  half- 
eagles  of  the  United  States. 

So  it  is  with  many 
ancient  Roman  coins; 
they  are  much  more 
abundant  than  some 
American  cents  and 
silver  pieces.  Small 
Copper  coins  of  some 

Roman    Emperors    in  FIG.  3. 

the  fourth  century  arc 

found  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  by  dealers  in  Europe 
at  prices  equivalent  to  a  few  cents  each.  But  do  not  think 
a  coin  is  very  desirable  because  you  hear  that  it  brings  a 
high  price.  So  many  people  buy  things  for  the  mere  pride 
of  owning  what  others  esteem  rare  that  the  highest  prices 
are  often  paid  for  objects  which  are  of  very  little  impor- 
tance. And,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  which  are  not 
uncommon,  and  may  be  bought  at  cheap  prices,  are  often 
of  the  very  highest  interest. 

For  example,  there  are  small  copper  coins  of  Herod 

which  are  found 
in    great    abun- 


dance. I  think 
that  perhaps  the 
most  interesting 
in  the  whole  list 
of  coins  of  the 
world,  ancient 
and  modern,  are 
some  of  the  little 
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copper  coins  struck  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  Governors. 
I  have  found  a  great  many  of  these  in  the  earth  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Moriah  and  in  the  Kedron  Valley,  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  these,  which  has  on  one 
side  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  his  nother  Julia  (Fig.  1).  The  date  is  the 
year  16  of  that  Emperor,  which  was  in  the  year  A.D.  29. 

PontiusPilate 
was  then  Proc- 
urator in  Jeru- 
salem, and  this 
coin  was  struck 
by  him.  You 
can  see  what  a 
very  interest- 
ing coin  this  is 
when  you  re- 
memberthatthe 
first  visit  of  Je- 

sus to  Jerusalem  which  is  recorded  after  his  boyhood  was 
in  this  year;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  just  such  a  coin  was 
the  "  two  mites,"  or  one  kodrantes,  which  the  widow  cast 
into  the  treasury.  Although  coins  like  this,  dating  near 
the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  are  somewhat  rare,  others,  of 
earlier  and  later  date,  are  quite  common. 

Just  so  among  American  coins  the  most  rare  are  far 
from  being  always  the  most  interesting,  and  you  may  be 
well  content  to  make  a  collection  at  small  expense  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  you  if  you  connect  in  your  mind 
each  coin  with  the  history  of  the  time  it  represents. 
Thus  there  are  several  coppers  which  bear  the  head  and 
name  of  Wash- 
ington, and  are 
very  rare  and 
high  -  priced, 
but  which  have 
little  historical 
value,  because 
they  were  nev- 
er issued  as 
coins  by  au- 
thority, and  we 
do  not  know 

much  about  them.  Here  is,  for  example,  a  large  piece 
(Fig.  2),  found  in  copper,  and  more  rarely  in  silver,  some- 
times called  the  Washington  half-dollar,  and  sometimes 
the  large  Washington  cent  of  1792.  As  an  American  cu- 
riosity this  piece  is  very  high-priced  and  valuable.  But 
it  was  never  a  coin  in  circulation,  and  perhaps  ought  to 
rank  as  a  medal  or  medalet  rather  than  as  a  coin  in  an 
American  series.  I  think  a  more  interesting  coin  in  your 
collection  would  !«•  a  Massachusetts  pine-tree  shilling  (Fig. 
:>).  which  is  not  nearly  so  rare  and  difficult  to  procure, 
and  with  which,  as  a  regular  coin  in  circulation  among 

our  ancestors, 
you  will  con- 
nect a  great 
many  historic 
associations. 

The  first  cop- 
per coin  struck 
in  the  United 
State's  was  what 
is  called  the 
Higley  or  the 
Granby  copper. 

This  was  struck  by  a  private  person,  a  doctor  or  a  black- 
smith (accounts  differ)  named  Higley.  at  Granby,  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1737  (Fig.  4).  As  the  beginning  of  copper 
coinage  in  our  country,  this  piece  (of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties)  is  a  very  valuable  curiosity.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  as  interesting  or  valuable  in  a  collection  as 
any  one  of  the  numerous  copper  coins  which  were  issued 
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later  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  were  in  wide  use 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Fig.  5). 

You  can  easily  procure  the  Connecticut  coins,  and  also 
those  of  Massachusetts  (Fig.  6)  and  New  Jersey  (Fig.  7). 

Be  very  patient  in  collecting,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  get  coins.  If  you  keep  at  it  all  your  life,  you  will 
always  have  plenty  to  look  for  which  you  have  not 
vet  secured.  Try  to  get  good,  unworn  specimens,  but  do 
not  throw  away  a  poor  specimen  till  you  find  a  better. 
Don't  bother  over  worn,  smooth,  illegible  coins.  They 
are  worthless,  unless  enough  is  clearly  visible  to  show  the 
legend  and  date. 

No  one  can  tell  you  where  to  look  for  old  coins  in  this 
country,  but  if  you  live  in  the  East,  where  there  are  old 
h<  Mises,  it  is  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  when  torn  down. 
A  great  many  coins  are  found  on  the  ground  under  old 
wooden  piazzas  and  stoops.  I  have  seen  a  very  curious 
lot  of  coins  and  other  articles  found  behind  an  ancient 
wooden  mantel-piece.  Many  a  copper  which  had  been 
laid  011  the  shelf  has  slipped  into  a  space  between  it  and 
the  bricks,  and  fallen  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

In  ancient  times  men  had  no  safes,  arid  there  were  no 
banks.      Most  of  the  houses  of  poor  persons  had  no  floors. 
It  was  the  custom  to  dig  a  little  hole  in  the  ground,  perhaps 
under  the  bed  place,  and   bury  money  there.      It   was   a 
pivt.ty  safe  place.     A  thief 
might  dig  in   fifty   places 
before   he   found   it.      But 
unless  the  owner  told  some 
one   else  where   it   was,  it 
was  liable  to  be  lost;    for 
if  he  died,  or  went  away 
and    did   not    come    home 
again,  and   no    one    knew 
of    it,   it    might    never    be 
found. 

Vast  quantities  of  an- 
cient coins  which  were  thus 
buried  in  small  lots,  some- 
times in  earthen  jars,  have 
been  found  in  our  time.  Men 
plough  the  ground  where 
once  were  villages,  and  turn 
up  coins.  I  once  found  in 
the  mud  hut  of  an  Egyptian 
peasant  several  quarts  of 
ancient  Roman  coins  which 
he  had  discovered  in  that 
way.  And  at  another  time 
I  bought  nearly  a  quart  of 
silver  coins  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire  from  some 
men  who  found  them  in  an 
earthen  pot  when  they  were 
digging  for  the  foundations 
of  a  house  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  France. 

On  the  side  of  Mount  Mi  >- 
riah,  at  Jerusalem,  outside 
the  city  walls.  I  have  many 
times  broken  up  the  ground 
with  a  stick  and  searched 
for  coins,  and  never  with- 
out finding  more  or  less, 
especially  in  the  sides  of 
the  cuts  made  in  the  steep 
hill-side  by  the  flow  of  wa- 
ter after  a  rain-storm.  It 
is  because  coins  are  thus 
preserved  in  vast  numbers 
that  they  form  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of 
historical  information. 


You  are  very  much  interested  in  handling  a  coin  which 
was  handled  by  boys  and  girls,  which  was  used  to  buy 
things,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  perhaps  you  never 
thought  that  it  is  quite  likely  the  cent  or  the  dime  with 
which  you  to-day  buy  a  newspaper  or  candy  may  one  or 
two  thousand  years  hence  be  in  the  coin  collection  of  an- 
other boy  or  girl  who  will  try  to  find  out  what  it  can  tell 
about  you  and  the  country  and  times  in  which  you  live. 


THE  TWO  BABIES. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

THE  night  before  Christmas  we  had  great  fun  at  our 
house  telling  ghost  stories.  Mr.  Travel's  told  about 
.•in  awful  g-host  that  used  to  live  in  an  old  house  where 
one  of  Mr.  Travers's  friends  lived.  It  was  a  tall,  thin 
woman-ghost,  with  her  hair  all  down,  and  dressed  in  a 
white  nigown.  She  used  to  come  into  a  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  a  rope  in  her  hand,  and  she 
would  look  all  around  until  she  found  a  good  place  to  hang 
herself,  and  then  she  would  put  the  rope  round  her  neck 
and  hang  just  as  if  she  was  dead,  and  the  man  that  saw 
her  would  faint  away,  and  when  he  woke  up  in  the  morn- 
ing she  would  be  gone. 

One  night  a  young  man,  who  was  a  book  agent,  and 
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wasn't  afraid  of  anything1,  slept  in  the  haunted  house. 
Well,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  tin'  ghost  comes  in,  and 
look-s  around  for  a  nail  to  hang  herself  to.  The  young 
man  said:  "  Good-evening,  ma'am.  Going  to  hang  your- 
self, I  see.  Lei  me  help  you."  So  he  helps  the  ghost  put 
the  rope  around  her  neck;  but  instead  of  hanging  her,  he 
ties  the  rope  to  the  bed-post  so  she  can't  get  away,  and 
tlifii  lie  lights  a  lamp  and  reads  to  her  out  of  a  book  that 
he  tells  her  every  respectable  ghost  ought  to  buy. 

The  ghost  stood  it  awhile,  and  then  she  begged  and  im- 
plored him  to  stop  So  he  kindly  and  affectionately  point- 
ed out  to  her  that  she  had  no  right  to  go  and  hang  herself 
in  other  people's  houses,  and  that  if  she'd  promise  never 
to  do  it  again  he'd  let  her  go,  but  if  she  didn't,  he'd  read 
the  whole  book  to  her.  and  it  had  mornamillion  pages. 
Well,  the  ghost  promised,  and  the  young  man  let  her  go, 
only  he  kept  tin-  rope,  and  nobody  ever  saw  her  again. 
Mr.  Travers  says  he  saw  the  rope  himself,  which  proves 
that  the  story  is  true. 

I  went  to  bed  pretty  late  that  night,  and  woke  up  about 
twelve  o'clock  dreaming  of  ghosts.  L  wasn't  a  bit  fright- 
ened, though  1  was  a  little  nervous,  just  as  Sue  is  when 
she  thinks  she  hears  burglars;  but  I  was  afraid  mother 
might  be  frightened,  so  I  thought  I  would  go  into  her  room 
and  tell  her  it  was  all  right,  and  nobody  would  hurt  her. 

My  littlest  sister  and  the  baby  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  mother,  and  the  tirst  thing  I  saw  was  the  baby 
hanging  from  the  head  of  my  sister's  bed.  This  almost 
frightened  me,  for  I  thought  the  baby  had  got.  up  in  the 
night  and  committed  suicide.  So  I  called  mother  as  loud 
as  I  could,  and  she  sat  right  up.  holding  another  baby  in 
her  arms.  This  made  me  sure  that  the  baby  hanging  to 
the  bed-post  was  a  ghost,  and  then  I  admit  I  was  fright- 
ened. After  a  while  I  found  out  that  it  was  made  of 
rubber,  with  a  loud  squeak  in  it,  and  was  meant  for  a 
Christinas  present. 

The  rubber  baby  was  just  about  the  size  of  a  real  one. 
and  I  could  hardly  tell  it  from  our  real  baby,  only  it  made 
less  noise.  Christmas  morning  we  all  had  our  presents, 
and  had  a  good  time  over  them.  My  littlest  sister  would 
take  her  baby  to  church  with  her.  only  mother  found  it 
out,  and  hid  it  under  her  coat,  where  it  squeaked  every 
time  mother  kneeled  down  or  stood  up. 

Mr.  Martin  came  to  dinner  Christmas-day,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  us.  He  was  very  good-humored,  and 
brought  me  a  knife,  and  I  forgave  him  everything.  He 
was  very  pleasant  to  mother,  and  said  be  did  so  want  to 
see  the  baby.  After  dinner  we  all  went  into  the  parlor, 
where  it  was  rather  dark,  for  one  of  the  lamps  didn't  burn 
very  well  till  it  was  turned  up.  Mr.  Martin  dropped  into 
a  big  chair,  and  sat  very  quiet,  thinking,  as  he  said,  only 
I  believe  he  was  more  than  half  asleep. 

Mother  had  gone  upstairs  to  see  the  baby,  but  presently 
she  came  down,  and  said  to  Sue.  "  Where  on  earth  is  the 
baby  it  isn't  in  the  nursery  Susan  do  you  know  anything  ' 
about  it  !"  Mr.  Martin  said,  very  politely:  "  What's  that?  I 
Baby  missing?  I'll  find  him  for  you."  And  \\ilh  that 
Mr.  Martin  gets  up  and  turns  around,  and  gives  a  most 
dreadful  yell.  There  was  a  baby  lying  on  the  chair  just 
as  still  as  if  it  was  dead.  Mr.  Martin  was  sure  that  some- 
body had  left  our  baby  in  the  chair,  and  thai  he  had  sat 
on  it  anil  smashed  it.  and  of  course  he  supposed  he  would 
have,  to  be  hung,  and  that  father  and  mother  would  be 
offended  with  him.  Then  mother  and  Sue  they  shrieked 
as  if  a  mouse  was  after  them,  and  rushed  to  pick  the  baby 
np,  and  found  that  it  uas  the  rubber  baby,  and  thai  il 
wasn't  hurt  a  bit.  except,  that  the-  squeak  was  spoiled. 
Just  then  the  nurse  brought  the  real  baby  in  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  everybody  was  happy  again. 

That  is.  everybody  but  Mr.  Martin.  He  got  angry,  and 
said  he  knew  it  was  one  of  that  boy's  infamous  tricks,  and 
he  took  bis  hat  and  went,  home;  but  I  never  put  the  rub- 
ber baby  in  the  chair,  and  I  don't  care  what  he  says. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NAN   SAYS  GOOD-BY. 


AN  had  a  great  many  things 
to  attend  to  before  starting 
for  New  York.  She  and 
Miss  Eolf  spent  the  morn- 
ing over  the, account-books 
in  which  were  Nan's  char- 
itable and  other  expendi 
tures.  They  were  carefully 
balanced,  and  Nan  "drew" 
a  certain  sum  to  leave  her 
protegees,  for  Miss  Eolf 
still  insisted  upon  her  niece 
managing  and  planning, 
so  far  as  she  was  able,  for 
herself. 

"I  have  David  Travers's  school  bill  to  pay,"  Nan  said, 
sitting  opposite  her  aunt,  and  thoughtfully  considering 
her  little  check-book.  "  And  then  there  is  Mrs.  Travers's 
allowance,  and  I  owe  her  ten  dollars  for  the  sewing  she 
did.  and  I  must  take  the  things  to  Love  Blake  before  I  go. 
She  made  the  shirts  for  old  Joel  Marsh,  and  the  calico 
wrappers  for  his  wife,  and  I  have  to  give  Dr.  Rogers  the 
books  for  Sadie  Martin." 

"You  had  better  take  the  phaeton,  Nan,"  said  Miss 
Rolf.  "You  and  Joan  can  drive  around  and  attend  to 
everything  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

Joan  hailed  this  suggestion  with  delight,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  two  2'irls  were  sitting  in  the  basket-carriage 
which,  with  a  pair  of  pretty  ponies,  had  been  Nan's  last 
birthday  present  from  Miss  Rolf.  The  girls  had  gone  on 
many  a  pleasant  drive  together,  but  the  fascination  had 
always  a  spice  of  novelty  for  small  Joan,  who,  as  she  took 
her  seat  beside  Nan,  gave  vent  to  a  little  groan  of  satis- 
faction and  content. 

"Here.  Joan,"  said  Nan,  "don't  you  want  to  drive?" 
and  she  handed  her  cousin  the  pretty  white  ribbons  which 
it  was  Joan's  great  delight  to  have  intrusted  to  her. 
"We'll  go  first  to  Mrs.  Travers's,"  Nan  added,  giving  a 
little  timely  assistance  with  her  left  hand  as  Joan  turned 
the  ponies  with  a  dash  around  the  corner  in  the  road. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  Joan  said,  when  this  was  accomplished. 
"While  you  are  away  I'll   practice  turning  corners.      I 
can  harness  up  the  goat  to  a  wheel-barrow  or  something." 
Nan  fairly  screamed  with  laughter. 

"()h.  Joan."  she  exclaimed.  "I  verily  believe  you'll  be 
the  death  of  me!  No:  wait  until  I  come  home,  and  we'll 
practice  all  you  like  with  the  ponies." 

"They're  such  dears,  aren't  they?"  said  Joan,  fondly 
regarding  the  glossy  pair.  Dandy  and  Jim.  "I  think  I 
never  saw  anything  to  equal  Dandy's  tail." 

Nan  was  ready  enough  to  subscribe  to  praise  of  her 
pets,  and,  indeed,  the  little  carriage  with  its  crimson  cush- 
ions, the  white  reins  and  silver  harness,  and  the  sleek 
and  well-cared-for  ponies  made  a  picture  which  all  Bev- 
erley  admired.  As  Joan  drew  rein  before  the  bank,  not 
a  few  small  boys  loitered  around,  commenting  among 
themselves  on  the  carriage  and  ponies,  and  in  subdued 
whispers  upon  Nan  herself. 

For  a  year  past  Nan  had  had  her  own  bank  account, 
subject  of  course  to  Miss  Rolf's  supervision  and  direction, 
but  there  bad  been  no  failure  in  the  keeping  of  the  little 
books,  and  the  expenditure,  if  sometimes  injudicious,  had 
always  been  sufficiently  under  Miss  Rolf's  control  to  be 
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checked  in  time.  Nan's  failures  and  mistakes  had  been 
rather  amusing-  than  otherwise.  Some  people  had  con- 
trived to  impose  upon  her.  She  had  given  twenty  dollars 
to  a  poor  man  to  send  to  Scotland,  and  discovered  that  he 
knew  no 'one  in  that  country;  a  pretended  missionary  had 
collected  ten  dollars  from  her,  on  which  he  subsequently 
feasted  himself  and  family,  and  a  few  street  beggars  had 
thoroughly  imposed  upon  her;  but  the  losses  were  not 
great,  and  Miss  Rolf  feared  to  make  Xan  oversuspicious 
by  lamenting  them.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  still 
placed  to  her  credit  in  the  bank,  and  this  morning  Miss 
Rolf  had  told  her  to  draw  four  hundred,  a  part  of  which 
she  was  to  take  with  her  to  New  York. 

Nan  want  in  behind  the  desks  to  Mr.  Field's  private 
room,  and  there  drew  her  money,  answering  his  various 
good-humored  remarks  in  a  polite  pretty  fashion.  Mr. 
Field,  the  banker,  was  a  particular  friend  of  old  Miss  Rolf's, 
and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  her  niece,  believing  the 
old  lady  was  acting  very  wisely  in  educating  her  for  the 
use  of  the  large  fortune  one  day  to  be  intrusted  to  her 
care. 

"Going  to  New  York,  are  you,  my  dear?"  Mr.  Field 
said,  looking  with  great  kindliness  at  Nan  as  she  sat  beside 
him  in  front  of  his  secretary.  "Well,  I  hope  you'll  en- 
joy yourself.  I  wonder  how  the  Farquhars  are  geliinj 
on  ?  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  them,  and  don't  let  them 
keep  you  too  long,1'  he  added,  smiling.  Nan  answered 
with  her  gay  little  laugh, and  went  out.  thinking  how  nice 
it  must  be  for  Annette  and  Will  Field  to  have  such  a  de- 
lightful father. 

Mrs.  Travers  was  expecting  Nan.  The  widow  and  her 
little  son  David  still  lived  in  the  cottage  Nan  had  first  seen 
with  Dr.  Rogers  nearly  two  years  before,  and  although 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  poor  woman's  ever  entirely  re- 
gaining her  health,  she  was  strong  enough  for  various  em- 
ployments, sewing  a  little  for  the  Rolfs  and  other  Bever- 
ley  families,  and  attending  easily  to  the  housework  neces- 
sary in  her  cozy  quarters.  David  was  doing  very  well  at 
school  this  summer.  He  had  begun  to  learn  his  trade  of 
gardener  in  odd  hours,  and  Nan  felt  proud  of  her  protege 
every  time  he  came  up  to  Rolf  House,  clean  and  trim,  with 
his  honest  face  beaming  with  content  and  admiration 
of  "  Miss  Annice,"  as  mother  and  son  called  their  young 
friend. 

"  Going  away,  miss  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Travers  when  Nan  had 
explained  her  errand.  "Oh,  I  wish  you  back  again  soon 
and  safe." 

"In  a  month's  time,"  Nan  said,  cheerfully.  "And,  Mrs. 
Travers,  Aunt  Letty  wants  you  to  come  up  every  few  da  \  s 
with  David  to  see  her  while  I  am  gone.  The  walk  and 
the  change  will  do  you  good  this  fine  weather." 

But  Mrs.  Travers  could  only  continue  to  shake  her  head 
dolefully,  while  Nan  paid  for  the  sewing  and  said  her  li  na  I 
words,  departing  with  a  very  sorrowful  picture  of  the  wid- 
ow standing  sadly  in  the  doorway  as  the  cousins  drove  oil' 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  boat-house,  where  Joel  Blake 
and  his  daughter  were  to  be  found. 

A  year  had  made  but  little  change  in  the  boatman's  tidy 
cottage.  David  Travers  had  been  very  useful  during  the  ; 
summer  setting  out  plants  for  Love  Blake,  and  training 
vines  over  the  little  porch  and  around  Mrs.  Blake's  bed- 
room window,  so  that  although  it  was  late  in  October  the 
<-ottage  and  strip  of  garden  either  side  of  the  little  gravel- 
path  looked  very  blooming  and  cheerful,  with  salvias 
nourishing  gayly,  and  Virginia  creeper  coloring  the  white 
walls  and  framing  the  windows. 

Love's  head  appeared  in  her  mother's  window,  and  In- 
fore  the  girls  came  in  she  had  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  Miss  Annice,  I  hear  you  are  going  away;"  and  as 
she  admitted  them,  Love's  usually  cheery  face  was  length- 
ened to  a  look  of  great  solemnity. 

"It's  time  I  began  to  go,"  laughed  Nan,  "or  I  should 
find  it  impossible  to  make  up  my  mind  to  any  more  good- 


bys.  Here,  Love,  are  the  shirts  you  wanted,  and  the 
wrappers  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh.  Are  they  getting 
along  any  better  ?" 

"  Oh,  sooie,"  said  Love,  rather  contemptuously. 

The  old  Marshes  were  great  trials  to  both  Love  and  Nan, 
for  do  what  they  might  the  unfortunate  couple  were  nei- 
ther pleased  nor  satislifd.  Still.  Xan  tried  to  be  hopeful 
with  each  new  attempt,  and  when  Love  helped  her  in  any 
of  her  schemes,  she  had  always  a  certain  sense  of  success. 

The  morning's  work,  on  the  whole,  was  satisfactory. 
The  girls  returned  to  the  College  Street  house  for  dinner, 
where  the  whole  conversation  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
Farquhars  and  Nan's  departure. 

Could  she  and  her  cousins  have  at  that  moment  looked 
in  upon  the  New  York  household  to  which  she  was  going, 
I  wonder  what  their  sensations  and  opinions  would  have 
been,  or  what  Nan's  anticipations  for  the  future? 

CHAPTER  III. 

BOB    AND    BETTY. 

'  '  HENRY,  enraged  by  the  contumely  of  his  subjects' — 
I  say,  Miss  Balch.  make  Bob  leave  me  alone;  he's  running 
a  long  pin  in  my  back." 

"Story-teller.      I  wasn't,  either." 

"Story-teller!  Oh,  Miss  Balch,  I'm  going  to  tell  pa 
what  he  called  me — there!" 

"  Betty,  go  on  with  your  history." 

"  Miss  Balch,  he's  mocking  me." 

"Oh,  is  he?  Poor  little  girl!  she  couldn't  be  teased, 
could  she  ?  I'll  pay  you  off,  miss,  if  you  are  a  tattle-tale. 
1  won't  tell  you  my  secret." 

Silence  for  a  brief  space  of  time  ensued  in  the  school- 
room at  the  Farqu  liars.  Miss  Balch,  the  daily  governess, 
a  small,  sweet  looking  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  have 
given  up  any  attempt  at  governing  her  pupils,  pointed 
with  a  knitting-needle  to  the  well-thumbed  page  of  his- 
tory, while  Bob  gave  his  attention  to  the  caricatures  on 
his  slate,  and  Betty  sulkily  tried  to  find  her  lost  para- 
graph. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  afternoon,  and  the  room  was  large, 
airy,  and  furnished  with  all  that  a  school-room  needs;  yet 
there  was  an  air  of  discomfort,  carelessness,  and  the  sort 
of  disorder  which  comes  from  total  lack  of  interest  in  its 
occupancy — in  everything,  from  the  curtains,  crookedly 
drawn  back,  to  the  globes  placed  at  awkward  angles;  from 
the  desks,  marked  and  ink-stained,  t<>  the  well-filled  book- 
shelves, in  which  no  two  volumes  apparently  were  on 
good  terms  with  each  other.  The  carpet  was  dark  red, 
and  half  covered  by  a  well-worn  Turkey  rug;  the  curtains 
were  green  reps  failed  to  quite  a  pretty  tint;  and  the  fur- 
niture, in  various  stages  of  dilapidation,  had  at  one  time 
been  costly ;  but,  as  Miss  Balch  often  remarked,  it  would 
take  cast-iron  furniture  as  well  as  a  cast-iron  constitution 
not  to  be  broken  down  by  two  such  young  people  as  Bob 
and  Betty. 

Sitting  at  the  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
Bob,  with  his  slate,  and  Betty,  with  her  book,  although 
perfectly  quiet,  looked  the  impersonations  of  mischief. 
Bob  had  twisted  his  stiff  yellow  hair  all  sorts  of  ways; 
his  round  face  was  anything  but  clean,  and  his  hands, 
from  repeatedly  smearing  his  slate  with  them,  were  cer- 
tainly not  attractive  to  behold.  It  was  easily  seen  that 
his  silence  was  only  the  repose  before  a  fresh  attack,  and 
Betty  evidently  understood  as  much,  for  while  she  hunt- 
ed out  her  place  in  the  book,  she  glanced  now  and  then 
in  her  brother's  direction,  wondering  whether  his  next  on- 
slaught was  to  be  painful  or  only  amusing. 

She  was  a  tall  girl  for  her  thirteen  years,  with  the  same 
flaxen-colored  hair  and  the  pale  blue  eyes  of  her  brother. 
A  healthy  digestion,  fresh  air.  and  a  country  life  might 
have  made  a  bright-looking  girl  of  her:  but  at  present  her 
sallow  complexion  and  thin  cheeks,  a  something  sharp 
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and  shrewd  in  her  expression  produced  just  the 
effect,  while,  in  spite  of  the  expensive  style  of  her  dress, 
her  stooping  shoulders  and  jerky  manner  of  walking-  pre- 
vented her  ever  fulfilling-  her  mother's  idea  of  what  a 
"  Farquhar"  ought  to  be. 

Betty  at  last  found  her  place,  and  began  again,  "Henry" 
— but  a  piteous  howl  ai:d  a  grab  at  one  of  her  feet  dangling 
under  the  table  brought  thr  Knglish  reading  to  a  sudden 
and  final  close.  Bob  had  been  engaged  in  fastening  a  pin 
to  a  thread,  and  had  contrived  secretly  to  fling  it  under 
the  table,  so  that  it  landed,  arrow -fashion,  in  Betty's 
leg. 

Tears,  half  of  pain,  half  of  anger,  burst  from  poor  Bell  \  's 
eyes  as  she  sprang  up  and  flew  at  her  bi-u'licr.  A  short 
but  smart  battle  followed,  Betty,  as  was  not  usual,  coming 
off  victorious,  and  Miss  Balch  vainly  endeavoring  to  sep- 
arate the  combatants. 

Flushed,  defiant,  and  rebellious,  Betty  at  length  re- 
leas. •<!  her  hold  upon  her  brother,  who  showed,  in  his  dull 
face,  flaming  with  auger,  that  he  intended  she  should 
"pay"  for  this. 

"  Really,  children,  I  can  not  stand  this,'' said  the  poor 
governess,  looking-  from  one  heated  young  face  to  the 


other;  "if  you  will  not  behave,  I  am  going  to  your  father- 
about  it  ;  I — 

The  door  opened  suddenly;  it  was  a  diversion,  and  cer- 
tainly a  surprise  to  see  their  mother  come  into  the  room, 
for  only  on  rare  occasions  did  she  appear  there. 

"Miss  Balch,"  said  Mrs.  Farquhar,  scarcely  observing- 
the  children,  "  Miss  Rolf's  niece.  Kan.  will  be  here  in  about 
an  hour — the  children  need  have  no  more  lessons  this  aft- 
ernoon. "Will  you  tell  Louise  to  see  that  they  are  dress- 
ed nicely."  Mrs.  Farquhar  glanced  around  the  room 
with  an  air  of  annoyance.  "Really,"  she  said,  in  her 
very  mild,  languid  voice.  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  this  room 
is  never  in  order." 

"  Miss  Balch  upset  that  ink, "said  Bob,  maliciously,  as 
his  mother's  eye  fell  upon  a  lar^c  stain  under  the  table. 

"But  it  was  you  jogged  her  arm  and  made  her,"  cried 
Betty,  still  half  breathless  from  the  recent  encounter. 

"Children!  children !"  cried  Mrs.  Farquhar;  "I  hope- 
more  care  will  be  taken. "she  added,  with  a  touch  of  se- 
verity in  her  manner  and  a  parting  glance  at  the  gov- 
erness, who  knew  that  answer  or  argument  or  explana- 
tion were  useless  with  the  children  or  their  mother. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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HOLIDAYS  IN  NOVA  ZEMBLA. 

I)  ARENDZ,  the  famous  sailor,  and  his  small  company 
)  of  Dutch,  were  the  first  to  pass  the  holiday  season  in 
the  icy  wastes  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  May,  15%,  they  had 
sailed  in  a  ship  from  Holland  to  search  for  a  passage  to 
China  ami  the  East  along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia. 
Another  small  ship  went  with  them,  commanded  by  Cor- 
nelius Kyp,  luit  parted  from  them  at  Nova  Zembla.  Ba- 
rendz sailed  straight  to  the  north,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
month  of  June— the  month  of  flowers— saw  before  him 
the  whole  sea  covered  with  what  seemed  to  be  flocks  of 
white  swans.  All  the  crew  climbed  the  deck  and  the  masts 
to  see  the  wonderful  sight.  But  the  swans  proved  to  be 
countless  hillocks  of  ice.  The  vessel  was  soon  coasting 
along  the  sides  of  the  ice-field,  destined  to  an  untimely 
fate. 

The  voyagers  passed  on  through  the  wintry  seas,  discov- 
ered the  frozen  peaks  of  Spitzbergen,  and  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Zembla.  Here  Barendz  was  alone;  his 
companion  ship  left  him.  The  summer  was  passing  away. 
Already  in  August  the  cold  grew  severe.  The  Dutch  sail- 
ors turned  to  go  home,  but  they  were  caught  in  the  ice  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  inclosed  in  frozen 
mountains.  The  ship  was  lifted  up  on  the  floes,  and  a 
horrible  noise  and  crashing  of  its  sides  and  masts  led  them 
to  think  their  end  was  near.  Alone  in  the  dismal  arctic 
seas,  they  saw  no  hope. 

But  they  were  still  cheerful:  there  was  one  chance  of 
escape.  They  might  live  through  the  long  arctic  winter 
on  thedesolate  island,  and  find  an  opening  ill  the  ice  next 
summer.  They  landed,  and  found,  to  their  great  joy.  that 
there  was  enough  floating  wood  and  trees  on  its  shores  to 
build  them  a  house  or  hut  and  give  them  fuel.  They  be- 
gan at  once.  They  drew  the  tall  pine-trees  over  the  ice. 
and  carved  them  into  planks  and  rafters.  The  cold  was 
often  extreme;  the  snow  fell  in  thick  gusts;  they  were 
sometimes  driven  from  their  work.  But  the  cheerful  Ba- 
rendz never  lost  his  trust  in  God,  and  the  brave  Dutchmen 
never  ceased  their  labors.  They  cut  up  the  cabins  of  the 
ship  to  make  them  a  roof,  and,  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
brought  on  shore  its  stores  and  provisions.  They  did 
all  that  men  could  do,  and  cheered  and  sustained  each 
other. 

They  had  no  savages  to  fear,  like  Robinson;  the  island 
had  no  inhabitants.  Even  the  birds  and  the  deer  fled  from 
it  in  winter.  But  one  enemy  they  had  met  that  never  left 
them  in  their  labors.  Huge  white  bears  held  possession  of 
Nova  Zembla,  and  very  nearly  drove  the  white  men  into 
the  sea.  The  bears  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  man. 

Once  on  a  previous  voyage  two  sailors  who  had  landed 
on  a  desolate  island  lay  down  to  sleep  together.  A  white 
bear,  lean  and  hungry,  approached  and  caught  one  of  them 
by  the  neck.  He  awoke,  and  cried  out,  "Who  has  seized 
me  from  behind  .'" 

His  companion,  rising,  exclaimed,  "  Dear  friend,  it  is  a 
bear,"  and  fled. 

The  bear  tore  the  man  to  pieces  and  half  devoured  him. 
Twenty  sailors  rushed  upon  the  monster  with  guns  and 
pikes.  He  drove  them  before  him,  devoured  another 
sailor,  and  was  only  killed  after  a  long  and  desperate 
contest. 

The  Dutch  were  never  willing  to  encounter  these  furi- 
ous monsters.  But  the  bears  gave  them  little  rest.  They 
chased  them  away  from  their  painful  toil,  they  followed 
them  to  the  ship,  they  tried  to  break  into  the  hut,  and 
even  climbed  into  the  chimney.  The  Dutch  killed  two 
or  three.  When  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  for  the 
long  night  of  winter  the  hears  disappeared,  but  only  to 
come  had;  in  the  spring. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  hut  they  had  built  was  cov- 
ered with  snow.  The  cold  was  so  great  that  they  could 
not  bear  it  any  longer.  They  looked  at  each  other  with 


hopeless  eyes,  full  of  pity,  thinking  that  their  end  drew 
near.  The  fire  seemed  to  give  no  heat;  they  were  covered 
with  ice  in  the  midst  of  the  hut.  The  wine  froze;  their 
woollen  clothes  were  burned  at  the  flame  that  did  not 
warm  them.  They  saw  only  death  before  them  in  the  icy 
realm.  Then  the  snow  fell.  The  weather  grew  milder; 
the  fearful  cold  was  a  little,  diminished.  But  their  food 
now  grew  scarce,  and  they  were  forced  to  live  on  scanty 
rations. 

On  Christmas-eve  they  opened  a  way  through  the  snow 
from  the  door  of  their  hut  ;  on  Christmas-day  they  looked 
out  on  the  dreary  scene,  full  of  the  sad  memories  of  the 
festivities  and  joys  of  home.  It  was  again  intensely  cold. 
The  fire  had  lost  its  warmth,  and  they  shuddered  in  their 
loneliness  at  the  fate  that  seemed  to  await  them.  They 
could  afford  no  Christmas  banquet  from  their  scanty  store 
of  wine  and  bacon.  But  on  Twelfth-night,  after  a  day  of 
painful  labor  in  cutting  wood,  they  begged  the  master  to 
allow  them  some  hours  of  recreation.  They  prepared 
their  feast;  a  few  ounces  of  meat,  a  hot  pudding,  a  little 
wine,  completed  it.  But-  the  cold  hut  rang  with  merri- 
ment. They  chose  the  gunner  King  of  Nova  Zembla,  and 
revived  the  holiday  games  they  had  played  at  home. 

These  unfortunate  men  nearly  all  escaped  in  the  sum- 
mer in  their  boats;  but  Barendz  died  on  the  way.  He  was 
cheerful  and  hopeful  to  the  end.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  discoverers,  and  his  brave  sailors  owed  their 
lives  to  his  happy  spirit,  and  to  the  unselfish  resolution 
with  which  they  strove  to  help  and  save  each  other. 


WAKULLA.* 

BY    KIRK    MUNROB. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. — (Continued.) 

isaster  to  his  ship,  which  would  have  been  so  ter- 
L  rible  bad  it  happened  out  at  sea,  instead  of  almost  in 
port  as  it  did,  obliged  Captain  May  to  remain  in  New  York 
several  days.  Of  this  Mark  and  Ruth  were  very  glad,  for 
it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  wonders  of 
the  great  city  of  which  they  had  read  so  much,  and  which 
they  had  longed  so  often  to  visit. 

Mrs.  Coburn,  who  had  at  one  time  lived  in  New  York, 
and  so  knew  just  what  was  best  worth  seeing,  took  them  to 
some  new  place  every  day.  They  saw  the  great  East  Riv- 
er Bridge  that  connects  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  they 
took  the  elevated  railroad,  and  went  the  whole  length  of 
Manhattan  Island,  to  High  Bridge,  on  which  the  Crotoii 
Aqueduct  crosses  the  Harlem  River,  and  on  the  way  back 
stopped  and  walked  through  (Vntral  Park  to  the  Men- 
agerie, where  they  were  more  interested  in  the  alligators 
than  anything  else,  because  they  reminded  them  so  of  old 
friends,  or  rather  enemies.  They  visited  museums  and 
noted  buildings  and  stores,  and  Ruth  declared  she  want- 
ed to  get  away  where  it  was  quiet,  and  she  didn't  see  how 
people  who  lived  in  New  York  found  time  to  do  anything 
but  go  round  and  see  the  sights. 

They  were  all  glad  when  Captain  May  uas  ready  to 
leave,  and  after  the  noise  and  hustle  of  the  great  city 
they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  quiet  night's  .sail  up  Long 
Island  Sound  on  the  steamer  Bristol. 

At  Fall  River  they  took  cars  for  Boston,  where  they 
staid  one  day.  From  there  they  took  the  steamer  Cam- 

hri<l</e  for  Bangor.  where  they  arrived  in  the  i 'ning, 

and  where  "Uncle  Christmas,"  as  jolly  and  hearty  as 
ever,  met  them  at  the  wharf. 

"  Sakes  alive,  children,  how  yo'u  have  growed  !"  he  said, 
holding  them  off  at  arm's  -length  in  front  of  him.  and 
looking  at  them  admiringly.  "  Why.  Mark,  you're  pret- 
ty nigh  as  tall  as  a  Floridy  pine." 
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He  insisted  on  taking  the  whole  party  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  hotel,  and  at  dinner  told  Mark  that  that  little  busi- 
ness of  theirs  had  got  to  wait  awhile,  and  meantime  he 
wanted  him  to  run  over  to  Norton,  and  stay  at  Dr.  Wing's 
until  he  came  for  him. 

This  was  just  what  Mark  had  been  wishing-  above  all 
things  that  he  could  do,  and  he  almost  hugged  "  Uncle 
Christmas"  for  his  thoughtful  kindness. 

After  dinner  the  happy  party  bade  the  old  gentleman 
good-by,  and  took  the  train  for  Skowhegan,  where  they 
found  the  same  old  rattlety-bang  stage  waiting  to  carry 
them  to  Norton. 

As  with  a  nourish  of  the  driver's  horn  and  a  cracking 
of  his  whip  they  rolled  into  the  well-known  Norton  street, 
a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls,  who  seemed  to  have  been  watch- 
ing for  them,  gave  three  rousing  cheers  for  Mark  Elmer 
and  three  more,  for  Ruth  Elmer,  and  three  times  three  for 
both  of  them. 

The  stage  stopped,  and  in  another  instant  Ruth  was 
hugging  and  kissing  and  being  hugged  and  kissed  by  her 
"very  dearest,  darlingest  friend"  Edna  May,  and  Mark  was 
being  slapped  on  the  back  and  hauled  this  way  and  that, 
and  was  shaking  hands  with  all  the  boys  in  Norton. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
UNCLE  CHRISTOPHER'S  "GREAT  SCHEME." 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  be  in  dear  old  Norton  again  ' 
and  how  glad  everybody  was  to  see  them!  Good  "Id 
Mrs.  Wing  said  it  made  her  feel  young  again  to  have 
boys  in  the  house.  She  certainly  had  enough  of  them 
now;  for  the  Norton  boys  could  not.  keep  away  from 
Mark.  From  early  morning  until  evening  boys  walked 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  house  waiting  for  him  to 
appear,  or  sat  on  the  fence  posts  and  whistled  for  him. 
Some  walked  boldly  up  to  the  front  door,  rang  the  bell,  and 
asked  if  he  were  in,  while  others,  more  shy,  but  braver  than 
those  who  whistled  so  alluringly  from  the  fence  posls. 
stole  around  through  the  garden  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  through  the  window. 

All  this  was  not  because  Mark  kept  himself  shut  up  in 
the  house.  Oh  no!  he  was  not  that  kind  of  a  boy.  He 
only  staid  in  long  enough  to  sleep,  to  eat  three  meals  a 
day,  and  to  write  letters  to  his  father,  mother,  and  Frank 
March,  telling  them  of  everything  that  was  taking  place. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  devoted  to  the  boys — and  the  girls ; 
for  he  was  over  at  Captain  May's  house  almost  as  much 
as  he  was  at  the  Wings'.  He  was  enjoying  himself  im- 
mensely, though  it  didn't  seem  as  though  he  was  doing 
much  except  to  talk. 

If  he  went  fishing  with  the  boys,  they  would  make  him 
tell  how  he  and  Frank  caught  the  alligator,  or  how  the 
alligator  caught  Frank,  and  how  he  killed  it;  and.  when 
he  finished,  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  none  of  them  had 
ever  tliought  of  fishing  since  Mark  began  to  talk. 

There  was  nothing  the  boys  enjoyed  more  than  going 
out  into  the  woods,  making  believe  that  some  of  the  great 
spreading  oaks  were  palm-trees,  and  lying  down  under 
them  and  listening,  while  Mark,  at  their  earnest  request, 
told  over  and  over  again  the  stories  of  the  wreck  on  the 
Florida  reef,  and  the  picnic  his  father  and  mother  and 
Ruth  and  he.  hud  under  the  palm-trees,  or  of  hunting  deer 
at  night  through  the  solemn  moss-hung  Southern  forests, 
or  of  the  burning  of  the  Wildfire. 

"I  say,  Mark,"  exclaimed  Tom  Ellis,  after  listening  with 
breathless  interest  to  one  of  these  stories,  "you're  :i  regular 
book,  you  are.  and  I'd  rather  hear  you  tell  stories  than  to 
read  Captain  Marryatt  or  Paul  du  Chaillu." 

But  there  was  one  story  Mark  never  would  tell.  It  was 
that  of  his  terrible  experience  in  the  buried  river.  Of  this 
he  tried  to  think  as  little  as  possible,  and  when  the  boys 
saw  that  it  really  distressed  him  to  talk  of  it,  they  forbore 
to  urc-e  him  to  do  so. 


Of  course  Ruth  did  not  feel  as  Mark  did  about  it,  and 
she  told  the  story  many  times,  and  everybody  who  heard 
it  declared  it  was  a  most  wonderful  experience.  They  also 
seemed  to  think  that  in  some  way  the  mere  fact  that  the 
hero  of  such  an  adventure  was  a  Norton  boy  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  village. 

Both  Mark  and  Ruth  saw  a  greater  resemblance  in  the 
real  Edna  May  to  Frank  March  than  had  been  shown  by  her 
photograph;  but  they  remembered  their  promise  to  Cap- 
tain Bill,  and  did  not  speak  of  it  except  to  each  other.  It 
was  very  hard  for  Ruth  to  keep  this  promise,  for  Edna  had 
become  much  interested  in  Frank  through  her  letters,  and 
now  asked  many  questions  about  him.  Ruth  told  her  all 
she  knew,  except  the  one  great  secret  that  was  on  the  end 
of  her  tongue  a  dozen  times,  but  was  never  allowed  to 
get  any  further. 

Two  weeks  had  been  spent  very  happily  by  the  children 
in  Norton,  when  one  beautiful  evening  in  June  the  old 
stage  rattled  up  to  the  Wings'  front  gate,  and  from  it 
alighted  Uncle  Christopher  Bangs. 

"  llello,  Mark!"  sung  out  the  old  gentleman,  catching 
sight,  of  his  grand-nephew  almost  the  first  thing.  "  How 
are  yon.  my  I  my  ;  Sakes  alive,  but  you're  looking  well! 
Seems  as  if  Maine  air  was  the  correct  thing  for  Floridy 
boys,  eh  '<" 

"Yes.  indeed,  Uncle  Christmas,"  replied  Mark,  as  he 
ran  out  to  meet  the  dear  old  man.  "  Maine  air  is  the  very 
thing  for  this  Florida  boy,  at  any  rate." 

"So  it  is.  so  it  is, "chuckled  Uncle  Christopher.  "Wa'al, 
I  suppose  you're  all  ready  to  go  to  work  now,  eh  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  am,  uncle;  ready  to  begin  right  off." 

"That's  right,  that's  right;  but.  s'posing-  we  just  look  in 
on  Mrs.  Wing'  first,  and  see  what  she's  got  for  supper; 
and  then  after  sleeping  a  bit  and  eating  again,  and  sort  o' 
shaking  ourselves  together,  we'll  begin  to  consider.  There 
ain't  nothing  to  be  gained  by  hurrying  and  worrying 
through  the  only  lifetime  we've  got  in  this  world,  eh?" 

The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wing  welcomed  Uncle  Christopher 
most  warmly,  for  lie  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  theirs,  and 
they  never  allowed  him  to  stay  anywhere  in  Norton  but 
at  their  house,  now  that  the  Elmers  had  moved  away. 
After  supper  Ruth  and  the  Mays  came  over  to  see  him, 
and  lie  entertained  them  the  whole  evening  with  his  fun- 
ny stories  and  quaint  saying's. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  they  began  to  "consid- 
er," as  Uncle  Christopher  called  it.  First  he  made  Mark 
stand  in  front  of  him,  looked  him  all  over  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  quizzical  expression,  and  finally  said:  "Yes, 
you  look  strong  and  hearty,  and  I  guess  you'll  do. 

' '  Fact  is,  Mark,  I've  got  to  take  a  trip  down  into  Aroos- 
iimk.  and  as  I'm  getting  pretty  old  and  feeble — oh,  you 
needn't  smile',  youngster,  I  am  old,  and  I've  made  so  many 
bad  jokes  lately  that  I  must  be  getting  feeble.  As  I  was 
saying,  having  reached  an  advanced  state  of  infirmity,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  I  need  a  travelling  companion,  a 
young  able-bodied  fellow  like  you,  for  instance,  to  protect 
me  against  the  dangers  of  the  journey.  Who  knows  but 
what  we  may  meet  with  an  alligator,  eh?  and  so  I  want 
you  to  go  along  with  me." 

Of  course  Mark  agreed  readily  to  this  proposition, 
though  he  had  expected  one  far  different;  and  the  next 
morning  he  and  Uncle  Christopher  took  leave  of  their 
Norton  friends,  and  started  for  Bangor.  From  there  ail- 
other  train  carried  them  for  miles  along-  the  upper  Penob- 
scot  River,  past  the  Indian  settlement  at  Old  Town,  past 
the  great  saw-mills  and  millions  of  logs  at  Mattawaum- 
keag,  and  finally  to  McAdani  Junction  in  "  Europe."  as 
Uncle  Christopher  called  New  Brunswick.  Here  they 
took  another  road,  and  were  carried  back  into  Maine  to 
Houlton,  the  county  seat  of  Aroostook  County.  After 
staying  overnight  here  they  took  a  stage,  and  for  a  whole 
day  rode  over  pleasant  roads,  through  sweet  scented  for- 
ests of  spruce  and  balsam,  broken  here  by  clearings  and 
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thrifty  farms,  until  ut  last  the  journey  ended  in  the  pretly 
little  backwoods  settlement  of  Presque  Isle. 

Here  Uncle  Christopher's  lumber  business  detained  him 
fora  week,  and  here  he  introduced  Mark  to  all  his  friends 
as  "  my  grandnephew,  Mr.  Mark  Elmer,  Jan.,  President  of 
the  Elmer  Mills  down  in  Floridy,"  covering  Mark  with 
much  confusion.  Now  the  real  object  of  bringing  the  boy 
on  this  trip  was  disclosed.  Mr.  Bangs  not  only  wanted 
Mark  to  meet  with  these  practical  men.  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  their  ways  of  conducting  a  business  which 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  the  Elmers  had  undertak- 
en in  Florida,  but  he  knew  that  pine  lumber  was  becom- 
ing scarce  in  that  Northern  country,  and  thought,  perhaps. 
some  of  these  men  could  be  persuaded  to  emigrate  to  an- 
other land  of  pines  if  the  idea  was  presented  to  them 
properly.  So  he  encouraged  Mark  to  talk  of  Florida,  and 
to  give  them  all  the  information  he  possessed  regarding 
its  forests  of  pines  and  its  other  resources.  As  a  result, 
before  they  again  turned  their  faces  homeward  half  a 
dozen  of  these  clear  headed  Maine  men  had  promised 
them  to  visit  Florida  in  the  fall,  take  a  look  at  the  Wa- 
kulla  country,  and  see  for  themselves  what  it  offered  in 
their  line  of  business. 

When  Uncle  Christopher  and  Mark  returned  to  Baii- 
gor,  the  latter  began  to  attend  school  regularly  ;  not  a 
grammar  school,  nor  a  high  school,  nor  a  school  of  any 
kind  where  books  are  studied,  but  a  mill  school,  where 
machinery  took  the  place  of  books,  where  the  teachers 
were  rough  workmen,  and  where  eacli  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  practical  examples.  Nor  did  Mark  merely  go 
and  listen  to  these  lectures:  he  took  an  active  part  in 
illustrating  them  himself;  for  Uncle  Christopher  had  ex- 
plained so  clearly  to  him  that  in  order  to  be  a  truly  suc- 
cessful mill  president  lie  must  thoroughly  understand  the 
uses  of  every  bit  of  mill  machinery. 

About  the  end  of  September  his  uncle  Christopher  called 
Mark  into  his  study  one  evening,  and  telling  him  to  sit 
down,  said:  "Well,  Mark,  my  boy,  I  supposr  you're  be- 
ginning to  think  of  going  home  again  to  Floi-idy.  eh  .'" 

"Yes,  uncle;  father  writes  that  both  Ruth  and  I  ought 
to  come  home  very  soon  now." 

"So  you  ought,  so  you  ought.      When  boys  and  girls 


can  help  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  be  helping  themselves  at  the  same 
time,  they  ought  to  be  doing  it.  Well. 
Mark,  I've  got  a  great  scheme  in  my 
head,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it.  In  the  first  place  I 
want  you  and  the  other  directors  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Elmer 
Mill  and  Ferry  Company,  and  let  me 
take  the  extra  shares." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Christopher!" 
"Wait,  my  boy;  I  haven't  begun 
yet.  You  see,  as  I've  told  you  be- 
fore, I'm  getting  old — not  a  word,  sir!. 
and  my  old  bones  begin  to  complain 
a  good  deal  at  these  Maine  winters. 
Besides,  all  the  folks  that  I  think  most 
of  in  this  world  have  gone  to  Florid y 
to  live,  and  it  isn't  according  to  nater 
that  a  man's  body  should  be  in  one 
place  while  his  heart's  in  another. 
Consequently  it  looks  as  if  I  had  a  spe- 
cial call  to  have  a  business  that  '11  take 
my  body  where  my  heart  is  once  in  a 
while.  Now  my  business  is  the  lum- 
ber business,  and  always  will  be;  and 
from  what  I  know  and  what  you  tell 
me,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  enough  of 
that  sort  of  business  to  be  done  in  Flor- 
idy  to  amuse  my  declining  years." 

"  Yes,  indeed  there  is,  uncle." 

"Well,  that  p'int  being  settled,  and  you,  as  President  of 
the  Elmer  Mills,  being  willing  to  use  your  influence  to 
have  me  made  a  partner  in  that  concern — 
"  Why,  of  course,  uncle." 

"  No  '  of  course'  about  it,  young  man  ;  remember  there's, 
a  Board  of  Directors  to  be  consulted.  Friendship  is  friend- 
ship, and  business  is  business,  and  sometimes  when  one 
says  '  Gee,'  t'other  says  '  Haw.'  Having  secured  the  influ- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  company,  however,  I'm  will- 
ing' to  risk  the  rest.  And  now  for  my  scheme. 

"Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  am  made 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Elmer  Mills.  In  that  case  I 
want  them  to  be  big  mills.  I'm  too  old  a  man  to  be  fool- 
ing my  limited  time  away  on  little  mills.  Consequently, 
I  propose  to  buy  a  first-class  outfit  of  machinery  for  a  big- 
saw-inill,  ship  it  to  Wakulla,  Floridy,  and  let  it  represent 
my  shares  of  Elmer  Mill  Company  stock.  Moreover, 
as  the  schooner  Nancy  Bell,  owned  by  the  subscriber,  is. 
just  now  waiting  for  a  charter,  I  propose  to  load  her  with 
the  said  mill  machinery,  and  whatever  articles  you  may 
think  the  Wakulla  colony  to  be  most  in  need  of,  and  dis- 
patch her  to  the  St.  Mark's  River,  Floridy.  Moreover, 
yet  again,  as  she  is  now  without  a  captain,  Eli  Drew  hav- 
ing gone  into  deep-water  navigation,  I  propose  to  offer 
the  command  of  the  Nancy  Bell  to  Captain  Bill  May, 
as  his  ship  won't  be  ready  for  some  months  yet.  And, 
moreover,  for  the  third  time,  I  further  propose  to  invite 
Mr.  Mark  Elmer,  Jun.,  Miss  Ruth  Elmer,  Miss  Edna  May, 
and  the  several  gentlemen  whom  we  met  down  in  Aroos- 
took  last  June,  to  take  this  Floridy  trip  on  board  the 
schooner  Ndnci/  Bell  with  me." 

"With  you,  Uncle  Christopher  !     Are  you  going?" 
"Why,  to  be  sure  I  am,"  answered  Uncle  Christopher. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  it   was  my  intention  to  reunite  the 
scattered  members  of  my  being  under  more  sunny  skies 
than  these  ?     Now  what  do  you  say  to  my  scheme,  eh  ?" 

"I  say  it's  the  most  splendid  scheme  I  ever  heard  of," 
cried  Mark,  jumping  from  his  chair  in  his  excitement, 
"  and  I  wish  we  could  start  this  very  minute." 

"  Well,  we  can't;  but  we  can  start  toward  bed,  and  in 
the  morning  we'll  look  after  that  mill  machinery." 

[TO    BE    COXT1NI/KD.1 
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CHINAS  L  AT 


There  was  a  C°chin  Chinaman 
Whose  name  it  was  AK-Lec, 
And  fhe  fame  was  jufl  as  fine  a  man 
As  you  could  wifh  to  fee  ^ 
For  hewa5  rich  and 
And  hi*  queue  was  extra 
Avnd  he  lived  on  rice  and  nTh  and  chiccory 

"Which  he  had  a  lovely  daughter, 

And  her  name  was  AYai-Ri-An, 
And  fhe  youthful  "Wang  -who  sought  hc/r  £. 

Hand  was  but  -a  poor  y°un£  man  :        ITJT 

^/  f  ^^^^"  - 

$o  her  haughty  fa  flier  Taid  ,  ^ 

""You  fhall  never,  never  wed  ^^ 

Such  a  pauper  as  this  pennilefs  yo|Jng  man!1" 

S°fhe  daughter  and  her  lovor, 

They  eloped  onefummcr  day, 
Vv^hich  Ah- Lee  he  did  difcover, 
Andpurfued  xx^iftiout  delay; 
But  6ie  Goddefs  Lo°,I've  heard  , 
Changed  each  lover  to  a  bird  , 
And  fromfhebad  Ah- Lea  mey 


Alrrne!  Ah  -  Lee  ••,  fhe  chance-  i; 

That\ve  all  of  us  may  kn°w 
Of. unpleafant  circumstances 
"We>^/ould  like  to  ftay,  but  oh! 
The  inevitable  things 
"Will  take  unto  fhem  \xrings, 
And  wi  1 1  fly  wl  icre  we,  m3.y  never  hope  to 
I  would  further  like  toftate, 
That  fhe  tale  -which  [relate, 
YOU  can  fee  °n  any  plate 

made  IriCochinvChina  years 
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OUR  YOUNGEST  CORRESPONDENT. 


OUU   POST  oKKK'K 

COUSIN   SOPHIE. 

JUST  after  the  formation  of  the  Brier  Junction 
Little  Housekeepers'  Club  a  very  fortunate 
thing  happened.  Irene  had  a  Cousin  Sophie,  a 
lovely  young  lady.  wh»  lived  in  New  York,  and 
who  was  the  idul  of  all  children,  because  she  was 
so  sweet  and  merry,  and  entered  so  charmingly 
into  all  their  plans. 

This  darling  cousin  took  a  sudden  fancy  to  visit 
beraunt  Lois,  who  was  Irene's  mother,  and  spend 
a  month  with  her  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  so 
that  she  might  see  how  peopk-  enjoyed  them- 
selves when  the  snow  \vas  heaped  up  over  the 
fences  and  the  world  was  all  dressed  in  white. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  .set  all  the  chil- 
dren at  work  making  paper  raps  for  the  boys  to 
wear  when  they  were  playing  at  being  French 
cooks,  and  setting  the  girls'  clever  lingers  flying 
over  seams  as  they  made  white  kitehen  aprons 
or  il.i  int y  cooking  caps 

"The  club  must  have  its  uniform,"  she  said; 
and  very  pretty  indeed  it  was  when  the  boys 
were  dressed  in  a  bine  blouse  and  a  white  paper 
cap  with  a  smart  coi  >•  ide  ai  d  the  girls  in  their 
dark  dresses,  full  aprons,  and  frilled  caps,  filed 
into  the  kitehen. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,1'  said  Cousin  Sophie. 
"  I  have  a  rule  ['or  you.  Always  know  what  you 
are  going  to  do  befori  you  begin  Eave  a  plan 
f..r  tin-  day's  work  in  your  mind  and  follow  it. 
Another  thin-.  be  n>-;it  about  your  work,  lias 
everybody  been  extremely  particular  to  have 
clean  hands?  Please  let  me  see." 

The  little  girls  showed  dainty  hands  and  finger- 
nails, for  each  had  remembered  to  wash  IHT 
hand--  wit  h  Lrre;it  care  ju~r  before  eommg  t"  tin' 

meeting.  But  the  boys  were  not  s, ,  thoughtful, 
and  their  grimy  hands  made  ( 'ousin  Sophie  .shiv- 
er. She  pursed  up  her  mouth  in  a  funny  little 
grimace,  and  exclaimed, 

"Paws,  my  boys;  aetu;ilh  paws::  1  wouldn't 
have  expected  it  oi'  you  " 

"  Well."  said  Fred,  "  you'll  all  have  to  pause 
while  we  make  a  rush  for  the  soap  and  water. 
"We'll  do  better  next  t  line,  i  'OUMH  s.ophie." 

"You  may  know  a  no\iee  <  .r  beginner  in  any 
kind  of  work,"  said  Cousin  Sophie,  '*  by  the  awk- 
wardness In-  or  siie  shows,  \\hen  people  an 
skilled  they  do  their  work  with  e-ase  and 
A  lady  never  gets  herself  floured  from  bead  to 
foot  when  she  -is  ma  Linn:  bSeuit  s.  and  she  tosses 
off  a  cake  or  a  pudding  as  lightly  as  though  she 
were  playing  a  tune. 

"Now,  dears,  shall  we  make  puff  biscuits  for 
i  •  i  n-al  i  UK  S,  lii;ht  ;is  a  f'-ather." 

They  all  ehpne.l  hand-  in  token  "t  applau-e. 

*' Get  everything  ready  before  you  begin." 

INUIIKDIENTS  FOR  Biscrrrs.  —  Flour,  baking- 
powder,  salt,  butter,  and  milk. 

A  quart  measure  for  the  flour,  it  sieve,  a  deep 
bowl  for  mixing,  a  tea-spoon  and  a  table-spoon. 


a  pastry-board,  and  a  shallow,  flat  tin  pan  were 
the  "  properties"  needed. 

"Take  the  dry  things  by  themselves,  dear-, 
pleas. -,"  .--aid  < 'oiisin  Sophie.  "First  sift  your 
flour.  Silt  it  twi'-e.  please  ;  first  by  itself,  a  sec 
ond  lime  with  the  baking-powder  ami  salt.  May 
shall  silt  it  the  first  and  Irene  the  second  time. 
To  one  quart  of  Hour  add  three  level  tea-spoon- 
f uN  of  baking-powder  and  one  of  salt. 

"  Now,  Ma  \ . "  said  >i  'pi lie,  when  the  sifting  was 
finished,  "  let  Ethel  help  next.  Give  me  first  a 
table-Spoonful  of  butter,  please,  Ethel.  N<  >  w  fi  <r 
two  nips  of  milk,  poured  in  very  gently.  Who  is 
to  mix  the  dough?" 

The  club  [.referred  to  let  Cousin  Sophie  do  it 
herself  this  time.  With  a  very  few  touches, 
handling  tiie  mass  as  little  as  possible,  the  lady 
stirred  her  biscuits  together  and  shaped  them 
with  her  hands  into  small  round  cakes. 

The  oven  was  very  hot  and  they  were  done  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  pronounced  excellent  by  the 
club. 

KA-.  i  i  IGH   1I<»  SK,  I>EAL,  EM;LAM>,  DttenArr  23,  1884, 

MY  DI;AK  I'nsi  MISTRESS, — My  little  sister  and  I 
feel  we  should  like  to  write  to  you  and  wish  y<>u 
u  very  bright  and  happy  New  Year.  Mamma  has 
taken  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us  for  the 
la-t  -ix  wef  ks,  and  it  is  a  great  favorite  ^yith  us. 
I  have  only  one  sister,  called  Pearl.  She  is  eight 
and  a  half, and  Jam  twelve.  We  both  think  you 
must  be  very  kind  to  give  up  so  much  of  your 
time  to  children, 

Two  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
two  silver  medals  from  one  of  our  English  maga- 
zines ealled  Llttlt  Fnlkx.  One  silver  medal  was 
accompanied  by  a  cheek  for  £5,  and  was  awarded 
a1-  first  prize  for  some  original  tales.  The  other 
medal  was  given  to  the  competitor  who  gained 
the  most  mention  during  one  year.  Don't  you 
think  it  was  very  niee'^ 

Have  yon  ever  heard  of  the  Humane  So.-i<  \\ 
Marled  by  the  editor  of  Little  folks  tit  cultivate 
amongst  ehildreu  greater  kindness  and  eon-M 
erat  ion  toward  dumb  animals?  It  is  .such  a  nice 
soeiety,  and  though  it  is  only  three  years  old.  it 
numbers  nearly  forty  thousand  members.  Every 
ehild  who  joins  is  required  to  write  out.  sign,  and 
send  to  the  editor  a  certain  promise.  When  the 
society  was  first  started,  in  order  to  induce  I  he 
children  to  try  and  spread  it  an  offer  of  a  small 
book  \va,s  made  to  every  child  who  should  induce 
fifty  more  to  join,  also  the  distinction  of  being  an 
officer  of  the  society.  Pearl  and  I  set  to  work 
and  got  fifty  each,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  our 
dear  Princess  of  Wales,  and  asked  her  to  allow 
her  three  daughters,  the  Princesses  Louise,  Vic- 
toria, and  Maud,  to  join,  and  before  I  had  waited 
very  long  tiie  reply  came  that  they  could,  and 
their  promises  were  seni  to  me  to  forward  <>n  to 
the  editor  ;  for  I  must  tell  you  each  officer  has  to 
send  the  lim  names  he  has  obtained  together. 

Good-by,  dear  Postmistress.     We  send   much 
love  to  you  and  all  our  little  American  cousins. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

L'NA  Mi'RiEL  MATD  II. 

Thanks  for  the  pretty  New-Year's  card.  I  hope 
you  will  write  again. 


i   KMKKvii.LE,  ALAMKDA   COUNTY,  CALIK.RMA. 

DKAR  POST  MI-  PRESS,—  1  have  long  read  your  let- 
ters with  great  pleasure.  Papa  has  taken  HAR- 
PER'S Y<H-N<.  PI-.OPLE  sinee  tiie  tir-t  number,  and 
all  of  the  other  publications  tor  a  loiin  time. 

I  write  now  because  1  think  you  are  just  the 
one  to  help  me.  i  am  twelve  years  old,  and 
then-tore  e;m  not  do  much  church  \\»rk.  our 
church  is  very  poor,  but  we  have  Mieeeeded  in 

buying  ami  paying  for  a  rectory,  all  but  ^* 

During  Lent  the  older  members  of  the  Sunday- 
seh-.oi  meet  at  one  of  the  teacher's  houses  and 
make  up  pretty  things  to  sell.  We  call  our- 
selves the  Busy  Bees.  After  Kaster  we  have  a 
bazar.  This  year  we  want  to  make  a  handsome 
quilt  of  silk  and  velvet,  but  need  pieces,  as  our 
mothers  used  most  of  theirs  on  one  they  made. 
It  a  ii \  of  your  readers  will  send  me  scrap.-  for  it, 
and  their  address,  1  will  write  them  two  ways  of" 
selling  a  quilt  for  ihe  church;  our  minister 'says 
one  i-  the  best  way  for  raising  money  he  ever 
heard  of  dur  mothers  made  $41:.'  on  one,  and 
we  live  in  only  a  little  country  place. 

Ll/ZIE  OVERACKEE. 

I  am  sure  that  many  readers  will  be  glad  to 
accede  to  ihis  modest  request,  and  assist  in  so 

i; 1  a   \\  ork. 

<  ']!)  -TMT     Hill.    I't  NNM   I   VtMA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  tell  you 
about  my  pets  and  other  things.  I  am  thirteen 
years  old  and  am  the  youngest  one  in  the  family. 
I  copied  some  of  Milly  <  'one's  Christmas  piv-ent  -, 
and  am  painting  on  a  little  palette  the  head  of  a 
girl.  There  is  a  little  creek  at  the  bottom  of  our 
I'hiee,  which  is  usually  prei  i  \  deep,  but  last  sum- 
mer ir  \\a-s  -o  -hallow  that  I  waded  right  across 
it  and  i  lie  water  came  up  only  to  my  knees.  We 
had  iit-eat  inn  that  day— a  girl  I  know  and  my- 
selj  ;md  she  had  a  little  Freneh  poodle,  and  we 
brought  him  to  ihe  waterand  threw  him  in.  We 


have  a  great  many  pets  ;  most  of  them  belong  to 
my  brothers,  but  1  have  a  canary  and  a  gold- 

tine] i.  although  I  never  play  with  them  any  more. 
I  ha\e  a  great  many  dolls.  My  brother  has  two 
tame  crows,  a  hawk,  and  a"  blackbird.  The 
blackbird  \-  <•,  fame  that  lie  eats  seed  out  of  my 
hand,  and  sometimes  lie  gets  angry  and  pecks  me, 
and  once  he  got  so  angry  that  lie  ran  off  ana 
spoiled  our  fun  for  that  day  We  hunted  and 
hunted,  but  we  ci.uld  not  find  him,  and  at  last 
my  friend  went  home  and  there  he  was. 

LILY  N. 

I  wouldn't  tease  my  pets,  Lily  dear.  Pm  afraid 
the  poodle  thought  you  a  little  rough,  and  the 
poor  blackbird  will  lose  his  good  disposition  if 
you  are  not  gentle  with  him. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOKNG  PEOPLE  three 
years,  and  I  hardly  think  I  could  do  without  it 
now.  1  was  interested  in  "  Wakulla"  at  first  be- 
eause  I  am  acquainted  with  the  author's  brother, 
but  I  like  it  very,  very  much  for  itself.  I  only 
wish  stories  wouldn't  always  leave  off  in  the 
most  interest  ing  places,  and  make  us  wait  a  whole 
week  before  we  know  what  is  coining  next.  At 
school  I  study  "  the  three  It's,"  geography,  spell- 
ing, drawing,  grammar,  and  history.  We  had 
natural  philosophy  for  a  'while,  but  have  given  jt 
up  for  the  present."  I  like  it  better  than  any  other 
of  my  studies.  I  take  music  lessons  at  home, 
and  I  think  I  like  to  practice  better  than  most 
girls  twelve  years  old  do.  LUCY  L.  T. 


LINCOLN,  NKBKASKA. 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you,  but  nev- 
er have  done  so  until  now.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  about  my  pets.  We  have  a  parrot 
named  Lorita;  she  says,  "Come,"  "Gooa-by," 
"How  do  you  do  ?•'  "  Puss,  Puss,"  and  calls  our 
little  dog.  I  had  a  little  kitten,  but  the  cow 
stepped  on  it  and  crushed  it.  We  have  a  little 
dog  named  Doxie,  and  he  is  very  cute  ;  when  he 
sees  a  rough-looking  man  coming  out  of  the 
house,  he  runs  and  bites  him.  I  hope,  if  you 
have  not  too  many  letters,  you  will  put  this  in 
the  Post-office  Box.  HELEN  Ii,  <;. 


HAKVA-ED,  FLORIDA. 

1  attend  a  private  school.  My  teacher's  name 
is  Miss  Katie  T.  ;  I  like  her  very  much  indeed.  I 
ha\e  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  One  of  my 
sifters  is  married,  and  has  a  little  boy  named 
Charlie.  We  gathered  our  first  cn-p  of  oranges 
last  week.  We  had  two  trees  bearing,  and  one 
tree  did  very  nicely:  it.  had  over  six  hundred 
oranges  on  it.  We  have  a  beautiful  black  cat 
which  came  to  on  r  house  and  made  ir  his  home. 
When  he  wants  tiny  thing  to  eat.  he  goes  by  the 
safe,  and  looks  up  in  mother's  face,  and  says, 
Mew  !  mew!  MINNIE  A.  W. 


FKEEHOI  [i,  Ntw  JKKSKV. 

My  sister  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I 
greatly  love  t"  read  it;  I  think  the  letters  are 
just  splendid.  My  papa  takes  me  to  New  York 
quite  often  I  was  there  twice  just  lief  ore  <  'hrist- 
mas,  and  saw  more  pretty  tilings  than  I  can  re- 
member, but  I  did  not  see  the  place  where  they 
print  II.utrhK's  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  would  like  to 
see  how  books  and  papers  are  made.  If  I  come 
to  your  office,  would  you  show  me?  This  is  only 
a  small  town,  but  we  have  two  skating  rinks. 
One  is  level  with  the  ground,  the  other  isoii  the 
third  floor.  1  often  go  to  the  firsl  one.  Miss 
Bertie  M.,  the  champion  skater  of  New  York, 
eomes  there  sometimes,  and  w*-  have  fun.  They 
had  a  greased  pig  race  at  the  third-floor  rink,  and 
tiii1-.  s  fell  and  broke  his  ankle.  I  don't  go  to  that 
rink.  .Sisterand  1  have  three  eat-,  named  Fannie, 
Whity,  and  Nig.  Nig  is  the  funniest  e;it  [  ever 
saw  ;  he  is  as  black  as  coal,  and  never  had  the 
least  bit  of  a  tail.  There  are  several  eats  about 
here  that  have  no  tails.  1  am  eight  years  old.  and 
I  think  this  tale  is  long  enough,  so  I  will  quit. 
WILLIAM  RVALL  B. 

When  you  come  to  Franklin  Square.  Willie,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  going  over  this  great 
printing  and  publishing  house,  if  you  desire  it.  I 
do  not  think  a  greased  pig  raee  in  the  least  re- 
fined, and  I  hope  yon  will  never  go  to  one.  There 
are  plenty  of  amusements  which  are  not  coarse. 


FrNULAY,  I  >HIO. 

As  many  of  the  readers  name  their  favorite  au- 
thors, I  will  name  mine  ;  they  are  Harry  Castle- 
mon,  .lames  Otis.  W  L.  Alden.  Mark  Twain,  and 
Harleigh  Severne.  J  was  given  a  tool-chest,  four 
books,  a  hat-mark,  a  Christmas  card,  candy,  and 
nuts  for  rhnstmas.  It  has  snowed  very  hard 
lief"  hul  yesterday,  for  a  change,  it  rained, 
thawed,  and  beeame  slushy,  but  I  do  hope  it  will 

freeze.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  and  study  arith- 
metic (practical  and  mental)  gi  ography.  spelling, 
reading,  grammar,  and  singing.  I  have  a  little 
sister  almost  sixteen  months  old.  I  have  no  pets 
except  a  cat  and  two  kittens.  I  don't  know 
whether  to  call  my  bicycle  a  pet  or  not.  In  our 
school  examination  I  ranked  first.  I'm  one  of 
your  early  subscribers  ;  I  began  with  No.  8,  but 
papa  sent  and  got  all  the  back  numbers  except 
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No.  I  ;  he  couldn't  get  that.  I  have  four  vo] 
nines  hdiiiul.  and  intend  to  have  the  rest  of  them 
("'mid  I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  UK 
best  child's  paper  in  the  world. 

REGINALD  C.  S. 


WKEDSPOET.  NEW  YORK. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  little  story.  It 
it  too  lohgforthe  Post-office  Box?  I  ha\e  neve 
written  to  you  before,  but  I  always  read  the  let 
ters  and  stories  in  HARPKR'S  YOUNG  PI;OI-I.E,  am 
like  them  very  much.  \Ve  had  a  Christmav  in  < 
in  tiie  Methodist  Church  here,  and  I  spoke  M> 
papa  is  the  minister  here.  I  go  to  seho.  il  am 
Sunday-school.  I  have  a  kitty  and  a  bird.  I 


am  twelve  years  old. 


JENNIE  M.  \V. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  just  been  iv.-iding 
iu  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  about  some  <-hildivn 
at  1'ort  Richmond  who  held  a  fair  to  get  money 
for  Young  People's  Cot,  but  I  can  not  do  that,  so 
I  have  begun  to  make  a  bed-quilt  for  the-  little 
cot.  I  had  not  heard  or  seen  anything  in  so  long 
a  time  from  Jimmy  Brown  that  I  began  to  think 
he  was  dead,  till  I  saw  iu  the  paper  another  of 
his  funny  stories.  I  want  very  much  to  have  a 
pair  of  skates  for  Christmas,  and  a  few  nights 
ago  I  dreamed  that  I  heard  little  bells  tinklr  and 
Santa  Claus  came  into  my  room  when  it  was  all 
dark  and  measured  my  leet.  so  I  think  I  shall 
have  them.  I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  and  t.,i,| 
you  about  my  dog  Jack;  this  last  snow  I  har- 
nessed him  to  my  sled  and  have  had  a  good  many 
rides.  AMY  B.  P. 

This  was  written  before  Christmas.  Did  the 
dream  come  true '! 


This  pretty  fairy  story,  written  by  a  little  girl, 
has  been  waiting  to  find  its  place  a  long  time.  I 
hope  you  will  all  like  it : 

SILVERHAIR'S  JOURNEY. 

A   FAIRY  STORY. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  great  castle 
in  the  woods  a  King.  Queen,  arid  Princess.  The 
Queen  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and  noho.ly 
could  help  her  in  any  way.  A  little  dwarf,  one 
of  the  King's  attendants,  told  them  how  another 
Queen  had  been  cured  by  a  tea  made  from  a 
weed  of  the  Black  Forest.  Having  no  one  who 
could  be  trusted  to  send,  the  Princess  Silverhair 
volunteered  to  go,  being  very  anxious  for  her 
mother's  recovery.  At  the  day  appointed  she 
started  on  her  journey,  promising  to  return  as 
soon  as  she  should  rind  the  treasure. 

She  travelled  all  Ha> .  ami  as  night  approached 
she  was  frightened  totind  herself  completely  lost. 
The  wood  was  very  dense.  Silverhair  climbed 
into  a  tree-top  to  see  if  any  light  could  I*  ob- 
served in  the  distance.  She  perceived  a  faint 
glimmer  a  great  way  off,  and  at  oner  proceeded 
to  search  for  it,  when  she  came  to  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  and  the  question  arose,  how  was  she  to 
get  across. 

A  tiny  little  fairy  sat  on  a  stone  at  her  feet, 
and  seeing  her  perplexity,  asked  the  cause. 

"  I  wish  to  cross  the  water,"  replied  Silverhair. 

"Touch  it,"  said  the  fairy. 

Silverhair  obeyed,  and  the  water  ceased  run- 
ning, so  she  was  able  to  cross  on  tin-  rocks. 
"Ttiank  you,"  she  cried  to  the  fairy,  who  van- 
ished under  a  stone. 

she  now  resumed  her  journey,  and  after  walk- 
ing four  miles  came  to  a  weather-beaten  hut  al- 
most hidden  by  a  clump  of  trees.  It  being  such 
a  gloomy  place,  she  was  almost  afraid  to  venture 
near,  so  she  crept  softly,  thinking  of  taking  a  peep 
in  at  the  window  before  asking  admittance  she 
hadalmost  reached  it,  when,  to  her  sudden  fright, 
the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  a  ragged  old  wo- 
man appeared. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  she  asked,  cros-ly 

"  1  should  like  shelter  for  the  night,'1  replied 
Silverhair.  timidly. 

"Come  in,  then ;"  and  taking  the  Princess  by 
t  he  hand  her  hostess  drew  her  in,  and  closed  the 
door. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  as  plain  as  the 
outside.  Seated  by  the  fire  was  a  very  ugly  lad. 
whose  head  was  several  times  too  large  for  his 
body. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  "you  shall 
stay  here,  and  marry  my  son  !"  clapping  her  hands 
and  dancing  over  the  floor. 

Silverhair  said  naught,  and  as  soon  as  the  wo- 
man and  son  had  dined  they  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  Silverhair  arose  from 
her  mattress  in  th<i  <•<  >rn<  i •.  a  ml  quietly  raised  the 
bolt,  and  ran  away. 

Unfortunately  the  lad  heard  her.  and  lumped 
from  his  bed,  am!  pursued  her  in  hot  haste.  He 
s  ion  overtook  her,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
return  with  him,  but  she  refused  to  obey.  He 
therefore  tied  her  securely  to  a  tree  near  by  to 
wait  until  dawn,  to  punish  her.  Nothing  could 
be  heard  save  the  distant  howling  of  wolves  and 
tin-  wind  sighing  in  the  tree-tops.  Poor  Silver- 
hair  stood  helplessly  bound  to  the  tree. 

On  the  tree  above  her  sat  an  owl.  which  had 
witnessed  the  whole  scene,  and  sympathizing 
with  her,  came  to  her  aid.  "I  will  release  you," 
said  he.  politely,  and  with  his  bill  he  pecked  the 
rope  until  the  maiden  was  at  last  free. 


"  Oh,  thank  you  !"  she  gasped.     "  Will  you  go 
with  me  on  my  journey?"  she  asked. 
"  Y'es,"  was  the  answer. 

They  then  started  down  the  road,  the  owl 
perched  upon  Silverhair's  shoulder.  They  trav- 
elled about  a  mile,  when  they  encountered  a  very 
tall  and  slender  man.  He  carried  in  one  hand  a 
spear,  in  the  other  a  huge  basket.  Neither  Sil- 
verhair nor  the  owl  showed  any  inclination  to 
speak  to  him,  but  passed  as  quickly  as  possible 

About  a  mile  farther  they  met  ah  exceedingly 
fleshy  man— so  enormous  that  he  completely  rilled 
the  road,  and  the  maiden  and  owl  were  obliged 
to  creep  under  his  arm  to  pass.  They  said  no- 
thing to  him,  and  sped  on  their  way. 

Making  their  way  through  the  wood,  they 
Bean  bed  through  the  day  for  their  treasure. 
Night  coming  before  success,  they  sat  down  to 
rest,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

Silverhair  felt  a  trifle  hungry,  having  gone 
nearly  two  days  without  food.  The  owl  at  once 
flew  out  in  search  of  something  to  eat.  In  a  few 
seconds  lie  returned  with  a  basket  in  his  bill 

which taiued  a  delightful  supper. 

Alter  this  they  went  on  for  some  distance, and 
at  la^t  reached  a  giant's  castle.  By  great  exer- 
tion they  managed  to  raise  the  knocker,  the 
sound  of  which  resembled  muffled  thunder.  The 
door  was  opened  bv  a  man  with  a  nose  as  lap'f 
as  a  gourd.  He  invited  them  to  enter,  and  bade 
them  rest.  The  owl  left  Silverhair,  giving  her  a 
golden  bell,  telling  her  when  she  wanted 'his  as- 
sistance to  ring  it.  Silverhair,  falling  asleep  upon 
a  sofa,  was  awakened  by  a  loud  noise.  Peeping 
through  a  key-hole  she  saw  the  giant  who  occu- 
pied the  castle.  He  happening  to  wake  at  this 
moment,  opened  the  door,  and  passed  out 
Catching  Silverhair  by  her  beautiful  locks,  he 
asked  what  she  wanted.  She  answered  "  No- 
thing." He  then  advised  her  to  retire  at  once  ; 
he  should  call  her  before  a  great  while.  She 
obeyed,  and  after  a  good  night's  rest  he  suin- 
joned  her  to  him.  Silverhair,  pale  with  fright 
nswered  his  call  promptly,  never  forgetting  to 
carry  the  bell,  ready  to  ring  at  any  moment.  The 
giant  then  questioned  her  in  regard  to  her  visit 
there.  She  replied,  bravely,  that  she  was  in 
search  of  a  certain  weed  to  cure  her  invalid  mo- 
ther. 

He  informed  her  that  she  must  answer  three 
questions.  If  she  failed,  she  should  die  ;  if  not, 
she  should  have  what  she  desired.  They  were, 
first,  "Why  a  certain  river  which  once  contained 
gold-tish  now  contained  silver  ones  instead?" 
second,  "Why  a  fruit  tree  which  used  to  bear 
golden  apples  now  produced  nothing  but  leaves?" 
:hird.  "  Why  a  fountain  from  which  wine  used  to 
Jow  is  now  dried  up,  so  that  even  water  can  not 
be  obtained  from  it?"  "I  shall  demand  these 
answers  to-morrow,"  he  concluded.  "  You  may 
low  go." 

As  soon  as  Silverhair  reached  her  room  she 
•ang  her  bell,  which  brought  the  owl  immediate- 
y.  Said  she  : 

"  I  have  three  questions  to  ask  you." 
"Don't  you  know."  answered  he,  "  there  is  a 
silver  urn  lying  in  the  river:  that  taken  away, 
.he  fish  would  resume  their  natural  color.  And," 
continued  lie,  "there  is  a  serpent  coiled  about 
.he  roots  of  the  tree,  and  if  that  were  killed  the 
fruit  would  again  be  the-  same.  In  the  fountain 
a  toad  sits  under  a  stone,  and  neither  wine  nor 
water  can  flow."  The  questions  answered,  the 
owl  Hew  away,  leaving  Silverhair  delighted. 

The  following  day  the  giant  called  her  she 
uisweivd  i  he  questions  proudly.  Calling  the 
>wl,  who  was  one  of  his  attendants,  he  said  to 
Silverhair,  "Take  this  water  and  throw  it  upon 
this  owl."  She  did  so.  and  much  to  her  surprise 
ie  was  transformed  into  a  handsome  prince. 
'  My  boy,"  said  the  giant.  "  lake  this  maiden  into 
,he  garden  and  gather  for  her  the  weed  she 
wishes." 

And  so  the  Prince  and  Silverhair  departed  into 
he  garden,  where  they  found  what  they  had 

earellell   for  III   Valll. 

Next  morning  they  departed,  and  before  an- 
ither  day  dawned  ihe>  stood  before  the  King 
vith  their  treasure.  The  Princess  related  her 
story,  and  begged  him  to  consent  to  her  marriage 
vith  the  Prince. 

The  Queen  was  restored  to  health  at  once,  and 
lam  ei|  at  the  wedding  of  her  beloved  daugiiter, 
uid.  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  lived  in 
lappiness  ever  after.  ALICE  B.  CIIARRAKU. 


It  is  charming  to  have  a  walk  to  school  through 

a  pasture  which  in  spring  is  fairly  carpeted  with 

lowers  and  in  winter  shines  with  snow.    That  is 

Uiat  Mary  Melt,  and  her  friends  in  Monticello, 

llinois,  do  the  year  round.— S.  Maude  C.  lives  in 

loniiecllo,   Maine,  and    has  good   times   there. 

she  goes  to  -ehool  and  has  a  great  many  stm lies. 

—Florence   l)c  Pere  B.,  who  is  thirteen,  wrote 

ome  pretty  verses  about  Santa  Clans.     I  !ia\e 

oom  only  lor  one  stiyiza  : 

'  lie's  as   plump  as  a  dumpling  and   short  as 

can  be, 
And   he  coim*  every  Christmas  to  yon   an. I 

to  me  ; 
He  comes  to  your  room   with  a  smile  and  a 

bow, 
And  though  you  don't  see  him  (you're  all  fast 

asleep), 


He  has  everything  ready  for  morning's  first 

peep. 
Just  think,  all  the  stockings  to  fill  in  the 

eitj  : 
Should  one  be  forgotten  'twoiild  be  such  a 

— (iordon  I!. :  Many  hoys  will  wish  they  had  your 
advantages,  living  fifty  yards  from  the  magnifi- 
cent St.  Lawrence  river,  with  a  boat-house  ai  the 
end  of  the  garden  and  liberty  to  go  out  in  a  boat 
whenever  you  please.— Kllicl  W.  II.:  Ask  your 
papa  to  send  $2  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  so 
that  you  may  receive  this  beautiful  paper  every 
week  for  a  year.  Then  you  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  watching  for  the  postman  at  a  certain 
happy  hour  every  week.— Mnttie  E.  0.,  Alice,  C. 
V.  J.,  Minnie  I).,  and  Jennie  C.  will  please  accept 
thanks. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTUIIJUTOUS. 

No.  1. 
PUZZLER'S  CROSS. 

(To  Eureka.) 

Upper  Diamond.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  step.  3. 
Jerks.  4.  Not  general  or  universal.  5.  Ladies' 
cloaks  of  silk  or  velvet.  6.  Appeased.  7.  A  nu- 
tritious substance.  S.  A  young  man.  9.  A  letter. 
Luu-fi-  I>inmond.—l.  A  letter.  2.  A  prefix  3  A 
mark  which  shows  that  something  omitted  in 
the  line  is  interlined  above  it.  4.  More  success- 
ful. 5.  A  harpooner.  6.  Controlling.  7.  A  certain 
period  in  one's  life.  8.  An  abbreviation  for  regu- 
lar. 9.  A  letter. 

Right  Diamond.— I.  A  letter.  2.  A  sort  of  East 
Indian  vetch.  3.  Bribes.  4.  Exercises  authority 
over.  5.  A  plant.  6.  A  choir  desk  iu  churches. 
7.  Bespangles.  8.  To  trespass.  9.  A  letter. 

Left  Diamond.— I.  A  letter.  2.  A  prefix.  3.  Ad- 
journs. 4.  To  relate  wrongly.  5.  Records  6  A 
prophetess.  7.  To  cut.  8.  A  French  article.  9 
A  letter. 

I ',  n/n'1  .v/««n>  — 1.  To  furnish  with  a  new  adorn- 
ment. 2.  A  pupil.  3.  A  Scriptural  word.  4.  To 
escape.  5.  A  giggle.  NAVAJO. 

No.  S. 

ENIGMA. 

In  rill,  not  in  stream. 

In  chill,  not  in  beam. 

In  trill,  not  in  fret. 

In  catch,  not  in  get. 

In  latch,  not  in  door. 

In  threshold,  not  in  floor. 

Whole  is  often  in  winter  seen 

Flashing  with  rainbow  colors  keen.. 

MAGGIE  E: 


No.  3. 

HIDDEN  BIRDS. 

1.  At  sea,  gleeful  voices  were  heard.  2.  "  How 
lame  you  are. "said  he.  3  In  the  Sahara  venison. 
is  scarce.  4.  The  ship  is  going  to  cross  billowy 
waves,  a.  Tin-  flaming  olt-.n  at  .>rv  was  a  great 
loss.  6.  Beth  rushed  into  the  house.  7.  I  nearly 
swallowed  a  lisii-hoiie.  K  Her  only  pencil  was  a 
good  one.  9.  The  bitter  nut  was  not  good. 


No.  4. 

FIVE   EASY   LITTLE  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  rodent.    2.  A  funny  fellow.    3.  A  num- 
ber. 

2.— 1.  A  great  pet.    2.  A  verb.    3.  A  kind  of  rope. 

3.— 1.  A  bit  of  cloth.    H.  A  droll  animal.    3.  To 
obtain. 

4.— 1.  A  human  being.    :.'.  A  droll  animal.    3.  A 
boy's  name. 

5.— 1.  A  utensil.    2.  A  name.    :i  A  short  sleep. 
WALLACE  A.  KEEP. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  270 
No.  1.— Foxglove. 
No.  2. — Robert  Burns. 
No.  3.  — 1.  Eel.    2.  Spot.    3.  Cod.    4.  Drum.     5 

Perch.    B.  Rock.     7.  Bass.    8.  Herring. 

11  shad.     10.  Carp. 

No.  4.—  P 

ERA 

PRIDE 

ADO 

E 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Lawrence  Miller.  Emma  Bourn,  Claudie 
Brown,  Little  Aunt  Jennie,  W.  Holzmaii.  Wallace 
\.  Keep.  Florence  De  P.  Boesc.  Lucy  V.  S..  Elmer 
Post,  Jessie  Johnson.  Hollo,  William  Conover, 
Elliot  Washburn.  Rex  and  Max,  Alger,  Jutl.,  A. 
C.  D.,  Maggie  B.,  Beth  <  'urtis,  and  Fannie  Sexton. 


[For  EXCII ANGES.  see  3d  find  Zibpagis  of  cover:]; 
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ACROSS    LOTS    TO    THE    LAKE. 

WHO  IS  THE  OWNER? 

BY  ALICE  M.  KELLOGG. 

A  PLEASANT  way  for  a  party  of  young  people  to  piih-rtain 
themselves   at  an  informal  gathering    is    for  them  to  try 
siud  distinguish  each  other  by  seeing  the  eyes  alone. 


Pin  a  shawl  across  the  doorway  about 
five  feet  from  the  floor.  Cut  two  holes  in 
a  large  sheet  of  wrapping -paper,  or  a 
newspaper  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pnsr,  \\htch  will  show  the  eyes  distinct- 
ly, hut  will  not  expose  any  other  part  of 
the  face. 

If  any  one  present  possesses  a  talent 
for  drawing,  the  paper,  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  mask,  could  be  further  decorated 
with  a  month  and  nose  put  on  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  India  ink.  This  will  add 
to  the  grotesque  appearance  which  the 
shuul,  surmounted  by  the  mask,  will  pre- 
sent. Eyebrows  might  also  be  painted. 

When  the  paper  is  pinned  above  the 
shawl,  the  company  should  be  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  to  remain  in  the  room  as 
spectators  and  gnessers,  the  other  to  go 
"  behind  the  scenes"  (otherwise  the  shawl) 
as  performers.  If  there  are  over  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  latter,  a  line  should  be  form- 
ed ;  the  one  at  the  head  stands  behind  the 
mask  so  that  his  eyes  are  distinctly  seen 

by  those  in  the  room,  and  another  of  the  performers  asks,  "Who 
is  the  owner?" 

If  a  correct  response  is  given,  the  performers  clap  their 
hands.  The  one  who  has  taken  his  turn  goes  to  the  foot  of  the 
line,  and  number  two  takes  his  place  behind  the  screen.  After 
a  time  the  parties  change  places,  and  the  fun  is  renewed. 


THE  FOX  IN  OLD  AGE. 

BY  PALMEIt  COX. 

NOW.  father,  you  are  trrowing  old," 
Tile  little  foxes  said; 
"Your  hair  is  turning  dull  and  gray. 
That   once  was  bright  and  red. 

"The  teeth  are  dropping  from  the  jaws 

That  used  to  break  the  bones. 
And  what   were  onee  your  burning  paws 

Now  feel  as  cold  as  si  ones. 

"Your  step  is  not   so  sure,  we   know, 

As  once  in  days  of  yore; 
You  often  stumble  as  you  go, 

When  nothing  lies  before. 

"You'll  not  be  eating  turkey  long: 

So  tell  us,  father,  please, 

What   you   went    through    when    young   and 
strong, 

Ere  we  were  round  your  knees." 

The  fox  to  answer  them  was  slow, 

And  from  his  almond  eye 
He  wiped  a  tear-drop  with  his  toe 

Before  lie  made  reply. 

"I  dare  not  tell  you,  children  dear, 

The  struggles  and  the  strife; 
'Twould  make  you  shrink  away  and   fear 

To  venture  forth  iu  life. 

"By  various  paths  we  all  must  go, 

Though  rough  or  smooth   thev   he; 
:Some  lind  the  turkeys  roosting 'low, 
Some  find  them  in  the  tree. 

'  \Ve  move  in  danger  day  and  night, 

Beset  by  cares  and  ills; 
What  often  seems  a  harmless  bite 
May  hold  some  poison  pills. 

"I  once  could  stand  a  lengthy  chase, 

When  active,  young,  and  bold, 
And  gave  the  hounds  full   many  a  race 

Across  the  country   cold. 

"The  yawning  trap  the  silence  broke— 

When  least  I  thought  of  foes, 
And  with  a  vicious  snap  awoke 

Beneath  my  very  nose. 

""  I've  ventured,  when  the  sun  was  bright, 
And  bagged   the  ducks  and  drakes, 

When  unsuspecting  farmers  might 
Have  reached  me  with  their  rakes. 


,  •••• 


A  K/ISKOV/  ESCAPE: 


If 

^   * 

-""—        ;7v         JIT  THC RABBIT'S  HHUVTS. 


"But.  cunning  now  must  take  the  place  "But  see!  the  moon  her  beauty  flaunts 
Of  boldness,  dash,  and  speed;  Above  the  mountain's  head. 

When  eyes  grow  dim  and  legs  grow  slim  And  I  must  find  the  rabbits'  haunts, 
We  must  with  care  proceed.  And  you  must  find  your  bed." 
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"IIOW  DO  YOU  DO,  DEAR?   I  AM  GLAD  TO  SEE  YOU.1" 


ROLF     HOUSE. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
ADTHOU  OF  "NAN,"  "DICK  AND  D,"  KTO. 


CHAPTER  III. — (Continued.) 
HEN  poor  Miss  Balch's  un- 
ruly pupils  got  entirely  be- 
yond her  control,  she  had  but 
one  resource,  and  that  only  to 
be  used  on  extreme  occasions. 

The  children  delighted  in  visit- 
ing the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Vandort.  who 


was  a  distant  relative  of  their  father's ;  this  lady  was  the 
one  human  being  whose  displeasure  they  feared,  and  when 
the  condition  of  things  became  quite  unendurable  the 
governess  contrived  to  whisper  a  word  of  it  to  her;  but 
to  speak  too  often  would  have  lessened  the  effect  she  de- 
sired, so  that  such  scenes  as  she  had  endured  this  after- 
noon were  apt  to  be  repeated  many  times  before  Miss  Balch 
ventured  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Vandort  for  any  aid. 

"  Nan  Rolf,  indeed !"  said  Betty,  with  a  toss  of  her  long 
flaxen  locks.  "I'd  like  to  know  what  mamma  invited 
her  for !  I  hate  all  those  Eolfs !" 

' '  She's  to  stay  a  month , "  said  Bob.  ' '  I  say,  Betty,  let's 
see  if  we  can't  make  her  wish  herself  home  in  a  week." 


HAKPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VI. 


Miss  Balch  had  disappeared  to  give  Louise  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar's  message,  and  presently  the  French  girl  came  in, 
calling  to  the  children,  promising  Betty  that  she  should 
put  on  her  newest  dress  for  this  occasion. 

Betty's  toilet  for  company  or  going  out  to  walk  or  vis- 
it was  a  subject  of  intense  gratification  to  the  child.  Not 
only  did  Louise  foster  her  vanity  in  every  way  by  telling 
her  how  charming  and  lovely  she  was  when  dressed  fine- 
ly, but  she  at  such  times — during  the  dressing  of  her  hair 
and  the  buttoning  of  her  boots — entertained  her  with  sto- 
ries of  her  own  life,  or  the  possible  future,  which  filled 
Betty's  silly  little  head  with  the  most  unreal  fancies,  ai;d 
made  her  imagine  that  she  was  a  heroine,  such,  perhaps, 
as  her  particular  friend  Fanny  Moreton  aimed  at  becom- 
ing. 

"\Vhile  Betty  was  being  dressed  in  her  blue  silk  for 
Nan's  arrival,  Bob  dashed  into  his  room,  making  as 
speedy  a  toilet  as  he  dared,  and  then  darted  down  stairs, 
sliding  on  the  lower  balusters  with  great  ease,  and  land- 
ing in  the  lower  hall,  delighted  to  find  himself  alone. 

It  had  been  no  sudden  determination,  this  one  of  mak- 
ing Nan's  visit  uncomfortable,  but  he  wanted  time  to 
think  out  his  plans  for  beginning  the  campaign  against 
her.  His  reasons  were  many.  To  begin  with,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  memorable  visit,  to  College  Street,  he  had  de- 
cided that  the  Rolfs  were  a  set  of  prigs  and  goody-goodies  — 
an  opinion  with  which,  I  am  afraid,  Phyllis  and  Mrs.  Her- 
iot,  in  view  of  some  of  their  capers,  would  not  have  agreed. 
Lance  had  thrashed  him  for  whipping  a  little  dog  that 
had  broken  its  leg  through  his  fault,  and  this  had  to  be 
avenged;  Joan  and  Dicksie  had  snubbed  him,  and  had 
acted  "too  good"  for  him,  and  his  thefts  of  pies  and  cakes 
hail  been  discovered  so  often  that  Joan  had  denounced 
him  as  a  "sneak/'  Bob  was  accustomed  to  terrifying 
Betty  by  telling  her,  with  an  awful  look,  that  he  never 
forgot,  and  Betty  had  such  a  varied  and  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  what  it  meant  for  him  to  remember,  that  she 
•was  ready  to  do  anything  he  demanded  of  her  when  her 
fears  were  sufficiently  excited.  She  could  011  occasion 
avenge  herself,  as  she  had  this  afternoon ;  yet  even  after 
such  a  victory  she  was  apt  to  dread  what  she  knew  would 
follow,  and  usually  prepared  to  conciliate  Bob  with  some- 
thing he  had  wanted— one  of  her  games  or  books,  or  her 
last  investment  in  candy. 

This  afternoon,  Bob,  as  he  stood  in  the  parlor  window, 
decided  only  to  demand  her  assistance  in  teasing  Nan  in 
some  fashion  during  the  evening;  and  when  Betty  joined 
him,  looking  very  important  in  her  flounced  blue  silk, 
and  with  her  hair  freshly  combed  and  frizzed,  he  entered 
into  the  subject  at  once,  laughing  with  glee  over  his  well- 
laid  plans. 

"  Perhaps  she'll  be  nice,"  said  Betty,  a  little  timidly. 

"Nice  ?"  echoed  Bob,  in  scorn.  "She's  just  such  an- 
other as  that  Joan,  and  I  know  they're  great  chums,  and 
I  mean  to  get  square  with  those  College  Street  Rolfs  some 
way." 

CHAPTER  IV. 
NAN'S  WELCOME. 

MEANWHILE  Nan,  with  Mr.  Farquhar.  who  had  met  her 
half-way  on  the  journey,  was  driving  through  the  twilight 
streets  to  the  large  corner  house  on  Madison  Avenue.  She. 
was  already  feeling  a  little  lonely,  and  yet  there  was  a 
great  fascination  in  the  idea  of  visiting  New  York,  meet- 
ing new  cousins,  entering  upon  purely  novel  experiences, 
and  she  answered  Mr.  Farquhar's  few  remarks  in  a  half- 
bewildered  although  animated  way.  scarcely  feeling  her- 
self or  the  occasion  rv«l. 

But  the  carriage  stopped  at  last.  Mr.  Farquhar,  who 
was  a  tall,  thin,  stern -look  ing  man.  helped  her  to  descend, 
and  as  she  stood  a  moment  on  the  pavement  she  saw  in 
the  parlor  windows  the  faces  of  her  young  cousins,  and 
smiled  pleasantly  at  them.  They  looked  soberly  down  at 


the  little  figure  in  gray,  at  the  pleasant  face,  childish  for 
its  years,  under  the  gray  felt  hat;  and  while  Nan  wonder- 
ed a  little  that  her  smile  was  not  returned,  Betty  was 
saying  to  Louise,  who  had  come  in  for  a  momentary 
glance  at  the  new-comer: 

"Isn't  she  a  dowdy?  What  old-fashioned-looking 
things!  Oh  my  .'" — an  opinion  Mademoiselle  Louise  in- 
dorsed with  a  derisive  laugh  and  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
as  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  hearing  Mr.  Farquhar's  step 
on  the  lower  stairs. 

It  was  a  basement  house,  with  a  wide  hall  below,  which 
confused  Nan  a  little  as  they  entered  it,  for  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  the  plaster  busts,  the  staircase  winding  away 
to  the  left,  were  all  in  shadow,  and  a  certain  air  of  gloom 
seemed  over  them.  In  broader  daylight  much  shabbi- 
ness  was  revealed,  but  coming  in  at  dusk  the  impression 
upon  Nan  was  of  something  very  fine,  if  dim  and  melan- 
choly, and  as  she  followed  Mr.  Farquhar  up  the  stairs  she 
heard  a  rush  and  scramble,  and  in  the  doorway  of  a  long, 
rather  gaudily  furnished  parlor  she  saw  her  two  cousins, 
Betty's  flounces  in  fine  order,  and  Bob's  most  defiant  stare 
attracting  her  attention  first. 

"Children,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar.  "this  is  your  cousin 
Nan — Ann  ice  Rolf." 

Nan  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  with  sweet  cordiali- 
ty, and  for  a  moment  even  Bob's  "plans"  were  forgotten. 
He  returned  her  greeting  with  some  politeness,  and  Betty's 
"How  do  you  do,  Nan  ?"  had  a  touch  of  welcome  in  it. 

They  all  stood  still  a  moment  in  the  parlor  until  Betty 
said:  "  Mamma  is  lying  down,  and  she  said  I  was  to  bring 
Nan  up  to  see  her.  She  has  a  headache." 

Mr.  Farquhar  seemed  to  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  any 
further  duty  in  regard  to  the  little  visitor,  and  desired 
Betty  to  do  as  her  mother  had  said  at  once;  so  Nan,  with 
a  sense  of  embarrassment  or  disappointment,  followed  her 
cousin  up  the  next  flight  of  stairs,  and  to  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  hall. 

Nan  had  in  her  mind  the  old-fashioned  portrait  her 
aunt  had  shown  her  of  the  Mary  Rolf  who,  twenty 
years  before,  had  been  her  grandfather's  favorite  niece, 
and  she  smiled,  as  a  mild  voice  said,  "Come  in,"  thinking 
how  lovely  the  Cousin  Mary  of  to-day  would  surely  be. 

The  room  was  a  luxurious  one,  the  pale  blue  silk  and 
white  lace  hangings,  dainty  flowered  cretonne  furniture, 
the  lace-hung  dressing-table  covered  with  ornaments  and 
rich  articles  for  use,  looking  like  a  picture  to  Nan's  eyes, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  more  sombre  though 
home-like  and  comfortable  luxuries  of  Rolf  House;  and 
the  lady  on  the  sofa,  who  turned  a  faded  pretty  face  to- 
ward her,  who  smiled  so  languidly,  could  that  be  the 
bright  young  girl  in  the  picture  ? 

Betty  only  stared  in  silence,  while  her  mother  said, 
"How  do  you  do,  dear?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  holding 
out  a  thin  hand  glittering  with  rings,  and  Nan  said,  in  a 
subdued  voice, 

"Tliank  you,  I  am  very  well,"  and  then  stood  still, 
apparently  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  what  was  expected 
of  her. 

"  ( 'ome  along,"  said  Betty,  suddenly.  "Mamma, sha'n't 
I  take  her  to  her  room  ?  Louise  said  it  was  ready." 

"Yes,  my  deai-."  said  Mrs.  Farquhar;  "and  after  din- 
ner I  will  expect  you  to  tell  me  all  about  my  cousin  Let- 
ty — and  every  one. 

Nan  smiled,  or  tried  to  smile,  but  already  a  curious 
loneliness  had  begun  to  oppress  her,  and  there  was  actu- 
ally a  choking  in  her  throat  as  she  followed  Betty  up 
the  next  flight  of  stairs  to  a  front  room,  in  which  were 
two  little  beds,  one  of  which,  Betty  informed  her,  shortly, 
was  for  her.  the  other  being  her  own. 

"Tina's  going  to  sleep  in  the  other  room,"  Betty  ex- 
plained, sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  own  bed,  while  Nan 
laid  aside  her  things,  and  began  with  rather  trembling 
fingers  to  unfasten  her  travelling-bag. 
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"  What  have  you  got  in  there?"  Betty  said,  springing1  up. 
"  Oh,  only  your  comb  and  brush  and  such  tilings.  We'll 
look  all  through  your  trunk  to-morrow,  though,"  she 
added.  "  Louise  cleaned  out  this  bureau  for  you.  I 
mean  to  watch  you  put  all  your  things  away.  I  guess 
you're  one  of  the  dreadfully  neat  kind,  aren't  you  ?  I 
just  advise  you  not  to  let  Bob  find  that  out,  or  he  won't 
give  you  any  peace,"  continued  Betty,  with  an  air  half 
triumph,  half  good-humored  warning. 

Nan  laughed,  took  out  her  dressing  things,  and  disposed 
of  them  in  one  of  the  bureau  drawers. 

"I  only  sleep  here,"  Betty  continued,  affably,  and  sit- 
ting down  on  the  bed  again;  "all  my  things  are  in  the 
nursery.  That's  just  the  next  room,  so  I  can  be  in  and 
out  of  here  all  the  time  if  I  like.  Come — your  hair's 
brushed  enough — come  down-stairs  to  the  parlor." 

Nan  had  left  Beverley  with  so  fixed  a  determination  to 
like  everything  and  everybody,  that  she  tried  to  enjoy  the 
rattling  conversation  of  her  two  cousins  while  they  wait- 
ed for  the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell;  but  Bob  had  been 
seized  with  a  desire  to  "show  off,"  and  amused  himself  by 
telling  Nan  various  of  his  deeds  of  valor  among  the  boys 
in  "  their  street,"  which,  as  they  usually  consisted  of  play- 
ing cruel  tricks  or  of  stealing  or  hiding  their  marbles  or 
tops,  were  not  as  loudly  applauded  as  he  expected  by 
Nan,  who,  indeed,  sat  listening  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  upon  her  face  which  he  could  not  mistake  for 
approval. 

"Oh,  and  I've  lots  of  other  schemes."  he  continued,  in 
an  off-hand  way,  evidently  thinking  he  had  not  been  im- 
pressive enough.  "I've  got  a  jolly  good  thing  011  one 
of  the  boys  now.  PVaps  I'll  tell  you  some  day,  or  shou' 
it  to  you.  He  can't  find  me  out  if  he  tries  erer  so  hard." 
and  Bob  gave  his  little  malicious  chuckle,  while  Betty  said, 
pleadingly: 

"Oh.  tell  us  nou;  Bob,  please .'"  But  Master  Bob  evi- 
dently considered  this  tale  too  important  for  communica- 
tion at  once. 

"  I'll  wait  and  see,"  he  said,  very  significantly;  and  as 
he  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  Betty  whispered  to 
Nan  : 

"I  am  crazy  to  find  out.  It's  something  about  a 
dog,  I  know  that  much,  and  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  like 
you  I'll  let  you  know  privately  as  soon  as  I  can  find  out 
any  sort  of  way." 

To  Nan's  relief,  dinner  interrupted  these  confidences. 
The  children  fairly  rushed  her  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  dining-room,  quarrelling  with  the  servant  as  to  where 
her  place  was  to  be  at  table,  the  dispute  being  only  ended 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farquhar. 

The  elders  said  very  little  except  to  inquire  in  a  gen- 
eral way  for  things  and  people  at  Beverley.  Mr.  Farquhar 
made  several  comments  on  the  fatigues  and  discomforts 
of  the  hour's  journey  he  had  taken  with  Nan,  which  made 
her  feel  that  she  must  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  for  which  she  longed  to  offer  some  thanks  or 
apology;  but  when  she  looked  up  to  speak  his  expression 
made  her  fear  to  do  so,  and  as  Mrs.  Farquhar  suddenly 
changed  the  subject  to  a  criticism  on  a  new  pair  of  horses, 
Nan's  opportunity  went  by. 

Bob  and  Betty  kept  up  a  lively  skirmish  of  words  and 
actions,  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  some  stern  re- 
monstrance from  Mr.  Farquhar  or  a  "Now,  now,  children  !" 
from  their  mother,  which  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered  seemed 
forgotten,  as  the  same  performances  were  renewed,  and 
passed  for  some  time  unheeded.  At  last  a  crisis  came  in 
Betty's  overturning  her  salad  into  Nan's  lap,  and  both  the 
little  Farquhars  were  thereupon  suddenly  and  summarily 
sent  upstairs,  Mrs.  Farquhar  declaring  to  her  husband  that 
those  children  were  becoming  -unbearable. 

"Then  why  don't  you  send  them  to  school?"  said  Mr. 
Farquhar,  angrily;  "I  shall  take  it  into  my  own  hands 
very  soon,  I  assure  you,  if  you  don't." 


Mrs.  Farquhar  admitted  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  her  husband  left  the  table  repeating  his  orders  that 
neither  Bob  nor  Betty  were  to  be  allowed  down-stairs  that 
evening. 

Nan  followed  her  cousin  Mary  up  to  the  parlor,  feeling 
decidedly  out  of  spirits,  although  her  natural  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  or  love  of  fun  had  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
her  to  keep  from  laughing  during  some  of  the  antics  at 
dinner,  but  as  Mrs.  Farquhar  took  up  a  book  and  began 
to  read  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  in  the  parlor,  Nan 
wished  that  the  two  exiles  might  return,  especially  as  ev- 
ery five  or  ten  minutes  pleading  messages  from  them  were 
sent  down.  Mrs.  Farquhar  received  these  with  a  stern 
refusal,  but  as  after  the  last  demand  a  long  silence  en- 
sued, she  looked  up  from  her  novel,  saying  to  Nan : 

"I  am  sure  I  hear  those  children  in  my  room.  Nan, 
my  dear,  will  you  please  go  up  and  tell  them  they 
may  come  down  if  they  will  promise  to  behave  them- 
selves ?" 

Nan  departed,  not  liking  her  task;  but  on  reaching 
Mrs.  Farquhar's  bedroom  door  she  had  to  stand  still  and 
laugh. 

In  spite  of  their  loud  demands  to  be  "let  down,"  the 
pair  were  evidently  enjoying  their  imprisonment.  Bet- 
ty had  attired  herself  in  her  mother's  best  bonnet,  and 
with  a  camel's-hair  shawl  fastened  about  her  waist  for 
a  train,  and  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves  on  her  hands,  was 
marching  up  and  down  the  room  with  all  the  fine  graces 
imaginable.  Bob,  less  airy  in  his  designs,  had  been  ran- 
sacking the  drawers  of  his  mother's  writing-table,  and 
turned  one  of  them  upside  down  in  search  of  pencils  and 
a  rubber. 

Nan's  entrance  caused  both  the  children  to  stand  still, 
not  knowing  just  what  she  might  say;  but  her  ready 
laughter  sent  Betty  off  into  a  new  flourish  and  parade  of 
her  finery,  and  Bob  gave  a  sort  of  war-  whoop  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  search  for  a  new  drawer. 

"To  come  down,  are  we !"  exclaimed  Betty,  hastily  pull- 
ing off  her  mother's  things.  She  ran  to  the  next  room, 
calling  out:  "Louise,  come  right  in  here.  Put  up  these 
things,  and  don't  tell'' — a  command  or  injunction  Nan  was 
destined  to  hear  many  times  from  the  children  to  the 
French  maid,  or  from  Louise  to  them. 

Louise  must  be  very  good-natured,  Nan  thought,  as  she 
watched  her  quick  re-arrangement  of  the  room,  saw  her 
sweep  the  papers  into  the  drawers  again,  and  put  away 
the  beautiful  shawl  and  bonnet  and  the  long  gloves.  But 
she  soon  discovered  that  Louise  had  her  own  object  in 
concealing  the  children's  mischief.  It  was  an  open  game 
of  "give  and  take"  with  her  and  her  charges,  and  poor 
little  Betty  had  to  return  all  obligations  with  an  interest 
the  weight  of  which  she  could  not  appreciate. 

Mr.  Farquhar  seemed  annoyed  when  he  returned  to 
find  the  children  all  assembled  in  the  back  parlor  play- 
ing a  rather  noisy  game;  but  Nan  was  surprised  that 
after  his  first  exclamation  he  said  nothing,  nor  did  the 
children  make  any  allusion  to  their  having  been  "ex- 
cused." 

It  was  not  so  pleasant  an  evening  that  Nan  regretted  go- 
ing to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  After  the  hurried  good-night's 
and  the  dashing  upstairs  there  was  a  skirmish  between  Bob 
and  Betty  on  the  upper  landing  as  they  tried  to  get  the 
"last  tag,"  Betty  giving  Bob  a  final  touch  as  he  retreat- 
ed into  his  room,  banging  the  door,  but  opening  it  a  second 
later  to  call  out,  "Hello,  smarty!  only  niggers  want  the 
last  tag" — a  remark  which  Nan  often  heard  on  similar  oc- 
casions, and  which,  for  some  reason  she  could  never  dis- 
cover, had  the  effect  of  exasperating  Betty  in  the  wildest 
way. 

Once  in  the  darkness  of  her  room,  and  lying  in  the 
strange  bed,  poor  Nan's  heart  ached  for  home,  and  a  sort 
of  dismay  took  possession  of  her.  Already  she  was  con- 
fused and  perplexed  by  many  strange  things  around  her, 
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and  slie  began  to  dread  the  month  she  was  to  pass  among 
these  strange  cousins.  In  her  short  life  she  had,  as  \ve 
know,  come  in  contact  with  many  kinds  of  people,  gone 
through  varied  experiences;  but  looking  back  even  to 
the  days  when  she  had  lived  among  the  Ruperts  at 
Bromfield,  she  had  not  felt  herself  quite  so  depressed 
by  her  surroundings  as  she  did  now  in  this  grand  house 
and  with  these  frolicking,  mischievous  pair  of  compan- 
ions. 

She  thought  of  her  cousin  Phyllis's  boyish  roughness, 
of  Marian's  fine-lady  airs,  then  of  the  gay  good-humor. 
fun,  and  frolic  which  went  011  always  among  the  College 
Street  party,  but  in  it  all  there  had  never  been  the  ele- 
ment of  boldness,  of  rude  manners,  of  deliberate  defiance 
of  authority, which  she  felt  in  everything  the  little  Far- 
quhars  did  or  said,  and  Nan  sighed  heavily,  some  tears  of 
sheer  homesickness  forcing  themselves  from  under  her 
closed  eyelids,  rolling  sorrowfully  down  her  cheeks;  and 
then — crash!  thump!  bang! — what  was  that?  Nan  gave  a 
scream  as  her  bed  gave  way  beneath  her,  and  fell  to  the 
floor. 

Muffled  laughter  from  outside  the  door,  hysterical  gig- 
gles from  Betty's  bed.  made  Nan  realize  at  once  it  was  a 
trick,  and  in  spite  of  her  momentary  alarm  she  joined  in 
the  laugh.  But  Louise  was  out,  and  the  two  younger 
children  in  the  next  room  began  to  howl  piteously.  In 
the  midst  of  the  racket  Mrs.  Fanjuhar's  voice  was  beard 
from  below,  and  Katie,  the  house  maid,  came  running  up, 
angrily  declaring  it  was  "  thim  children  at  their  tricks 
agiii." 

But  nothing  could  have  been  more  innocent  than  Bet- 
ty's face  when  the  gas  was  lighted,  or  Bob's  voice  as  he 
called  through  the  door  to  ask  if  anything  had  hap 
pened: 


''Anything,  is  it !"  ex- 
claimed Katie,  as  with 
Nan's  help  she  tried  to 
set  the  bed  to  rights 
again ;  ' '  sure  I'm  com- 
ing in  there  in  a  minute 
to  show  you  if  it's  any- 
thing. Your  head  ought 
to  be  well  wigged,  sir;" 
and  Katie  muttered  on 
about  the  way  "thim 
two''  were  allowed  "to 
go  on." 

"  It's  your  cousin. 
Mrs.  Vandort,  ought  to 
hear  of  you,  and  it's  my- 
self '11  tell  her, "  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  loud  key, 
for  Bob's  benefit. 

''You'll  feel  sorry  if 
you  do,"  warned  Bob. 
from  his  room. 

"D'ye  know  how  sor- 
ry I'll  feel  1"  retorted 
Katie ;  "  as  sorry  as  i  ver 
the  dog  was  at  his 
grandfather's  wake,  an' 
that  was  not  at  all. 
D'ye  mind  that  !"  and 
Katie,  saying  something 
apologetic  to  the  little 
visitor,  went  away,  still 
muttering  vengeance  on 
"  thim  two." 

Nan  composed  her- 
self to  sleep,  scarcely 
encouraged  to  face  the 
next  day;  but  after  all, 
at  barely  fifteen,  it  is 

hard  not  to  enjoy  novelty  and  a  first  visit,  even  if  such 
must  be  weighted  by  some  disagreeable  element.* 

[TO    BE    UONTIM'KII.] 


WASPS  AND  MOSQUITOES. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

\\TASPS  have  a  general  resemblance  to  bees.  They 
\  }  may  be  distinguished  by  their  wings,  which,  when 
at  rest,  are  laid  over  the  body;  also  by  the  deep  stalk-like 
division  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

Wasps  differ  greatly  in  their  habits.  Like  the  bees, 
some  live  alone,  others  live  in  colonies.  Our  common 
mud  wasp  is  among  the  solitary  ones.  This  wasp  makes 
its  nest  of  mud,  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  wall  or  under  the 
ceiling.  The  nest  consists  of  long  cells  arranged  hori- 
zontally. In  each  cell  is  deposited  one  egg  and  a  supply 
of  little  spiders  for  the  young  larva  to  feed  upon  after  it 
is  hatched.  The  spiders  are  not  always  killed,  but  only 
stunned,  and  imprisoned  alive  when  the  end  of  the  cell  is 
fastened  up. 

In  Fig.  3  you  see  a  cell  which  has  not  yet  been  closed. 
The  remaining  cells  were  full  of  little  green  spiders,  still 
kicking,  when  this  nest  was  taken  from  under  the  roof. 

Social  wasps  live  in  large  families,  which  contain  fe- 
males, workers,  and  males.  When  winter  approaches,  all 
the  wasps  die  except  the  females;  these  creep  into  some 
safe  place,  and  sleep  through  the  cold  weather  with  their 
wings  and  legs  tightly  folded.  In  the  spring  they  revive, 
and  each  female  starts  a  new  nest  for  herself. 

The  nests  of  social  wasps  are  always  built  of  paper. 


*  Begun  in  No.  272,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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Indeed,  wasps  were  the  first  paper- 
makers.  Long  before  man  bad  learn- 
ed tbe  various  processes  required, 

wasps  bad  mastered  tbe  secret.     Their 

paper   is   beautifully    variegated,  and 

being  made  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  it  is 

so  durable  as  to  bear  exposure  to  rain 

and    storms.      Gnawing    these   fibres 

from  some  old  fence  or  tree  trunk,  tbe 

wasps  moisten  them  with  saliva  until 

by  the  action   of  their  jaws  they  are 

formed  into  a  paste  ready  to  spread 

out  in  a  thin  sheet.      In  looking  at  a 

piece  of  this  paper  the  wavy  stripes 

will  show  just  how  far  each  bundle  of 

fibre  went  toward  forming  the  nest. 
As  we  have  stated,  there  is  but  one 

wasp  to  do  all  the  work  in  starting  the 

home,  so  the  building  goes  on  slowly 

at  first.      By  the  time  three  or  four 

cells  are  finished,  however,  the  young 

workers    which    occupied    them    are 

ready  to  help  their  mother,  who  has 

had  a  busy  time  building  the  nest,  de- 
positing eggs,  and  feeding  the  hungry 

larv<e.      Other  cells  are  at  once  made 

and  more  egg's  deposited,  and  now  the 

work  goes  on  rapidly.    The  first  wasps 

that  are  hatched  are  the  workers ;  the 

perfect  males  and  females  do  not  ap- 
pear until  nearly  the  end  of  the  season. 
Some  kinds  of  wasps  make  their  nests 

in  holes  in  the  ground,  others  fasten 

them  to  walls  or  to  the  branches  of 

trees.    The  flat  nests  in  Fig.  1  are  built 

without  any  covering  to  the  cells. 
A  much  more  elaborate  nest  is  made 

by  the  hornets.     The  one  represented 

in  Fig.  4  is  cut  open  at  one  side  to  show 

the  interior.      It  is  formed  of  tiers  of 

cells,  one   above   another,  with   their 

mouths  opening  downward;  the  tiers 

are  attached  to  little  stalks  which  hang 

from  the  top  of  the  nest.      The  whole 

is  covered  with  several  envelopes  of 

paper,  and  the  entrance  is  through  a 

circular  opening  in  the  bottom.      When  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  the  nest,  new  envelopes  are  added  on 

the  outside,  and  the  inner  covers  are  removed  to  make 

room  for  more  cells.     These  nests  are  found  in  the  woods, 

attached  to  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  yellow-jacket  is  a  small  black  wasp  marked  with 

bands  and  spots  of  yellow.  Its  nest  is  much  like  that  of  a  hor- 
net, but  small- 
er and  more 
pointed,  and  the 
entrance  is  011 
one  side,  near 
the  bottom.  The 
yellow- jacket 
sometimes  at- 
tacks persons 
without  provo- 
cation, and  its 
sting  is  very  se- 
vere. As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  wasps 
do  not  sting  un- 
less they  are  ir- 
ritated, but  they 
are  zealous  in 
guarding  their 
Fig.  3.— DIGGER  WASP— COCOON  AND  LARVA.  nests,  and  be- 


Fig.  1. 
Ni  STS  OF  SOCIAL  \V 


come  agitated  upon  any  ap- 
proach to  it;  if  it  is  molested 
in  any  way,  they  rush  upon 
the  intruder  without  mercy. 
Now  let  us  glance  at  the 
mosquito.  Its  sting  is  on  the 
head.  It  consists  of  sever- 
al sharp  lances  and  sucking 
tubes  inclosed  in  a  flexible 
sheath.  After  lancing  the 
flesh,  mosquitoes  let  fall  a. 

drop  of  poison,  which  makes  the  blood  so  thin  as  to 
flow  readily  through  their  sucking'  tubes. 

Mosquitoes  lay  their  eggs  in  water.  Their  larvai 
pass  by  the  name  of  "  wigglers,"  and  they  may  bo 
seen  in  any  stagnant  pool.  Here  they  remain  dur- 
ing winter,  when  the  ponds  are  covered  with  ice, 
and  the  mosquitoes  of  last  season  have  been  killed 
off  with  the  cold.  So  while  we  are  enjoying  a  rest 
ISPS.  from  the  attentions  of  these  little  pests,  another 
generation  is  coming  on  for  next  season. 

The  larva?  move  through  the  water  by  sudden 
jerks.     Their  breathing  organs  are  toward  the  tail  (E,  Fig. 
5),  so  they  swim  with  the  head  down,  but  after  throwing 
oft'  the  first  skin,  and  entering  the  pupa  state,  they  breathe 
through  the  thorax,  and  keep  the  head  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.      Once  more  the  skin  splits,  and  they  fly  away 
full-grown  mos- 
quitoes.       The 
dry  case  of  the 
pupa    forms    a 
sort     of     boat. 
upon  which  the 
insect  may  rest 
and    spread    ils 
wings       before 
taking  flight. 

You  may  see 
this  interesting 
metamorphosis 
going  on  in  any 
pond  in  sum- 
mer -  time.  A 
bright  sunny 
morn  ing  brings 
thousands  of 
theselittleboats 
to  the  surface. 
and  you  may  Fig.  3.— NEST  OF  MUD  WASP. 
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Fig.  4.—  HORNET'S  NEST. 

be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  occupant  burst  its  shell  and 
fly  off  into  the  sunlight. 

The  eggs  of  tin-  mosquito  may  be  found  on  the  water, 
often  one  dozen  or  more  cemented  together  side  by  side, 
with  pointed  ends,  looking  like  miniature  life-boats,  which 
they  truly  are.  These  eggs  float  gracefully  on  the  water; 
covered  all  over  with  some  water-proof  garment,  they  are 
secure  in  hardest  showers.  Each  egg,  moreover,  contains 
a  tiny  air-bubble,  and  if  the  little  life-boat  be  thrust 
beneath  the  surface,  quickly  it  rises  again,  and  always 
"right  side  up."  These  rafts  of  eggs  are  shown  nicely  in 
Fig.  5.  At  B  you  will  see  the  eggs  magnified,  with  a  cu- 
rious lid  at  d,  for  the  escape  of  the  larva. 

Our  common  house-flies  live  with  us  on  intimate  terms, 
and  take  great  liberties  in  our  homes;  still,  the  early  part 
of  their  lives  is  concealed  from  us,  and  we  scarcely  think 
about  how  they  come  or  where  they  go. 

Most  flies  perish  when  cold  weather  comes,  but  a  few 
of  the  strong,  healthy  females  creep  into  crevices  or  corners. 
Here  they  lie  in  a  torpid  state  until  the  next  summer, 


when  the  eggs  are  deposited  from  which  a  new  generation 
springs.  In  hot  climates,  and  in  rooms  which  are  kept 
constantly  warm,  flies  remain  active  all  the  year. 

A  fly's  foot  ends  in  a  pair  of  pads.  Formerly  these 
were  thought  to  act  as  suckers,  but  it  is  now  known  that 
the  pads  are  covered  with  little  hairs,  which  are  kept  moist 
by  a  certain  fluid  supplied  to  them ;  this  enables  the  fly  to 
adhere  to  smooth  surfaces. 


Fig.  5. — DIFFERENT  STAGES  IN  THE  GROWTH  OF  A  MOSQUITO. 

A,  Boat  of  E<r::s  :  /;.  KL-U'S  highly  magnified  ;  d,  With  Lid  open  for  the 
escape  of  tin-  Larva  :  C.  J>,  Pupa>  ;  E,  Larva  magnified,  showing  res- 
piratory Tubes  («) ;  Anal  Pins  (/) ;  Antenna;,  g  ;  f.  Imago. 


SNOWED-IN. 

BY  ADA  CARLETON  STODDARD. 

ONE  cloudy  winter  morning,  not  less  than  twenty  years 
ago,  there  was  an  unusual  commotion  about  a  cer- 
tain little  old  house  standing  far  up  on  the  St.  John  River. 
Within,  Mrs.  Grace  sat  before  the  great  fire-place  in 
the  fore-room,  so  bundled  up  in  shawls  and  blankets  and 
hoods  that  she  could  scarcely  stir.  In  a  warm  corner  of 
the  hearth  lay  three  or  four  hot  bricks,  well  wrapped  in 
newspapers,  and  two  home-made  robes  were  hanging 
across  a  chair  to  warm — everything  indicating  prepara- 
tions for  a  long,  cold  journey.  Without,  Mr.  Grace  was 
hitching  the  old  red  mare  into  the  thills  of  the  still  older 
red  pung,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  come  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  His  round,  good-natured  face  wore  a  trou- 
bled expression,  and  he  jerked  at  old  Dolly's  bit  once  or 
twice  in  an  ungentle  way  which  wasn't  like  himself. 

The  small  part  of  Mrs.  Grace's  face  that  was  visible 
among  the  folds  of  her  home-knit  hood  showed  the  same 
look  of  anxiety;  and  her  voice  trembled  a  good  deal  when 
she  spoke  to  the  children,  and  gave  Charly  her  last  di- 
rections. There  were  four  of  the  children,  Dean  arid 
Emmy,  and  Joe  and  Charly — though  Charly  was  not 
one  of  the  Grace  children.  Mrs.  Grace  had  taken  her,  a 
wee  lame  mite,  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  her, 
and  she  often  declared  she  couldn't  and  didn't  love  one  of 
her  own  little  ones  better  than  she  could  and  did  love 
Charly.  Emmy  and  Dean  and  Joe  were  round,  rosy 
little  bodies,  of  three  and  five  and  seven  years,  blue-eyed 
and  yellow-haired.  Charly  was  eleven,  and  she  was  nei- 
ther round  nor  rosy.  Her  face  was  thin  and  her  eyes 
were  big  and  shadowy.  And  Charly  was  lame;  there 
was  a  pair  of  tiny  crutches  always  by  her  chair. 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  going,"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  "if  Char- 
ly wasn't  the  wiset  patient  little  mother  I  know  she  is.  I 
never  was  so  worried  in  my  life.  But  what  can  I  do  ?" 

It  was  a  hard  question  to  answer,  indeed.  For  the 
night  before  had  come  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Grace  from  her  sis- 
ter in  a  distant  town  saying  that  her  mother — the  chil- 
dren's dear  old  grandmamma — was  very,  very  ill.  "  Come 
at  once,"  the  letter  read ;  and  it  was  a  week  old  when  Mr. 
Ringgold,  who  lived  two  miles  above  them,  but  was  yet 
their  nearest  neighbor  in  the  sparsely  settled  region, 
brought  it  from  the  post-office,  five  miles  below.  It  was 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  tears  filled  poor  Mrs. 
Grace's  eyes,  that  her  lips  quivered,  and  her  voice  shook. 

"I  couldn't  do  it  if  it  was  not  for  trusting  in  Charly 
so,"  she  repeated  time  and  again,  in  tones  that  brought  a 
pretty  glow  to  Charly's  thin  little  face.  "I  know  you'll 
take  good  care  of  them,  dear.  There's  bread  enough  baked, 
and  I've  left  the  jar  of  doughnuts  in  the  closet." 

"Oh,  g""d  again!"  cried  Joe.  "Can  we  have  all  we 
want  ?  Won't  it  be  fun,  Charly  ?" 

"You  must  have  what  Charly  gives  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Grace,  "and  attend  to  what  Charly  says.  I've  locked  the 
pantry  door  so  you  can't  bother  her  by  running  in  and  out. 
Now —  She  looked  at  Charly  as  the  outer  door  opened. 

"  I'll  do  just  the  best  I  can,"  said  Charly,  bravely. 

"I  know  you  will,  dear.    Be  good  children,  all  of  you." 

"There's  wood  enough  piled  up  in  the  entry  to  last 
you,"  said  Mr.  Grace,  a  little  huskily.  "We  shall  be  back 
day  after  to-morrow  night,  sure.  All  read3%  wife."  And  a 
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few  moments  later  old  Dolly  was  jogging  at  her  best  pace 
down  the  snowy  level  of  the  river.  It  was  thirty  long 
miles  to  Dunbar  Corner. 

"  I  wish  they  were  home  again,"  said  Joe. 

"They  will  be  before  you  know  it,"  laughed  Charly. 
"  Now  I'll  tell  you  a  story." 

So  the  three  little  ones  cuddled  around  Charly's  chair 
before  the  open  fire  while  she  told  them  the  wonderful 
tale  of  the  "Three  Tiny  Pigs";  and  from  first  to  last  they 
listened  breathlessly,  though  they  had  heard  the  same  story 
many  times  before,  no  doubt.  Charly  had  a  wonderful 
gift  for  telling  stories,  Mrs.  Grace  often  declared. 

And  Charly  had  a  gift  for  something  besides  story- 
telling. When  the  stories  came  to  an  end  she  smiled. 

"Bring  me  my  box,  will  you,  Joey,  please?"  Charly 
asked.  Her  poor  little  limbs  were  so  weak  and  misshapen 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  move  about,  even  with 
the  aid  of  her  crutches. 

Joe  obeyed,  climbing  up  on  the  wide  four-posted  bed  in 
the  corner,  and  taking  from  a  shelf  above  it  a  square  wood- 
en box  with  a  sliding  cover.  Dean  and  Emmy  knew  what 
was  coining  then. 

"Dive  me  the  kitty, "pleaded  Emmy. 

"  And  me  the  mooses,"  said  Dean. 

"They're  deers,  goosey,"  said  Joe,  with  a  little  scornful 
sniff.  "  Let  me  see  all  of  'em,  won't  you,  Cliarly  ?" 

Charly  smiled  in  the  brightest  way,  and  pulled  off  the 
cover.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  were  there  ?  The  daintiest 
little  images  under  the  sun,  carved  all  in  wood,  and  the 
largest  one  scarcely  four  inches  high.  It  is  true,  they  were 
the  work  of  a  single  awkward  tool  in  untaught  fingers,  but 
if  you  had  seen  them,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have  helped 
exclaiming  with  Joe  and  Dean  and  Emmy,  "Oh,  Charly, 
how  pretty  they  are  !" 

They  were  exceedingly  true  to  life,  too.  There  was  the 
old  house  cat,  which  Emmy  instantly  appropriated — why, 
you  could  almost  hear  her  drowsy  purr — and  there  were 
Dean's  "  mooses"  with  their  delicate  branching  horns,  and 
a  pair  of  rabbits  eating  clover,  and  a  cunning  creeping 
baby,  and  there  was  old  Dolly  herself  standing  with  droop- 
ing head  and  lopped  ears — lazy  Dolly. 

"I'd  know  her  anywheres,"  laughed  Joe. 

Charly  laughed  too,  and  fingered  her  treasures  loving- 
ly. Her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eyes  were  starry. 

"Do  you  think  they're  nice?"  she  asked — "as  nice  as 
some  they  have  at  the  stores  at  Christmas-time,  Joey  ?" 

"Nicer,"  returned  Joe,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  great 
wisdom  and  experience — "a  whole  heap  nicer." 

"  Well,"  pursued  Charly,  "  I'm  going  to  make  all  I  can, 
and  when  I  get  enough,  I'll  send  them  to  sell.  Mrs.  Ring- 
gold  said  they  ought  to  be  half  a  dollar  apiece." 

"O-oh!"  cried  Joe,  quite  taken  aback  by  this  prospect 
of  unbounded  wealth.  "  What  '11  you  do  with  so  much  ?" 

"  /  know,"  put  in  Dean.  "  You'll  get  cured,  won't  you, 
Cliarly  ?" 

The  quick  tears  sprang  to  Charly's  dark  eyes.  "  I  will, 
if  I  can,"  said  she,  and  she  pulled  Emmy  to  her,  and  hid 
her  face  in  the  baby's  yellow  curls.  "  Maybe  I  can't." 

' '  Mi-.  Perks  said  you  could  if  you  could  go  to  see  Dr. 
Lester.  He  can  cure  everything." 

"  But  it  '11  cost  a  great  lot  of  money — maybe  a  hundred 
dollars,"  said  Charly.  "I'd  have  to  make  two  hundred 
of  these,  Joey." 

"Well,  you  ain't  going  to  wait  that  long,"  declared 
Joe,  stoutly.  "Father  says  just  as  soon's  this  old  farm 
]i:i\  s  anything,  he's  going  to  take  you  to  Fredericton  to 
see  Dr.  Lester.  Maybe 'twill  pay  next  summer;  we're  go- 
ing to  have  a  cow  then.  And  we  haven't  been  here  long 
enough  yet,  you  know." 

"  That  '11  be  real  nice,"  said  she.  "  Now,  after  dinner, 
I'll  cut  out  something  more." 

"I  think  it's  real  fun,"  said  Joe.  But  Charly  only  shook 
her  head  and  smiled  again. 


Well,  that  day  passed,  and  the  next,  and  all  the  time  the 
sun  did  not  once  show  his  face.  The  clouds  hung  heavy 
and  black,  and  dark  came  early,  and  weather-wise  Joe, 
with  his  nose  against  a  window-pane,  prophesied  a  storm. 

"  I  hope  'twon't  come,  though,  till  father  and  mother 
are  home, "said  he. 

It  did,  however.  When  the  children  awoke  next  morn- 
ing the  snow  was  falling  fast  and  steadily  in  large  flakes. 
It  had  grown  very  much  colder,  too,  in  the  night.  Poor 
little  Joe's  teeth  chattered  spitefully  even  after  he  had 
raked  open  the  bed  of  coals  in  the  fire-place,  and  built  a 
roaring  fire.  The  wind  came  up  with  the  sun ;  it  whistled 
and  raved  along-  the  bleak  river-shore  in  a  way  that  set 
the  timbers  of  the  old  house  to  creaking  dolefully. 

"I  don't  believe  they'll  come  to-night,"  said  Joe,  when 
dark  began  to  fall. 

"  Won't  they,  Charly  ?" 

"  Oh,  Charly,  won't  'em  ?" 

"Do  you  s'pose  a  wolf  chased  father  an'  mother  ?"  asked 
Joe,  with  a  dismal  quaver,  breaking  in  upon  the  narrative 
of  the  "Tiny  Pig." 

"A  wolf  couldn't  catch  our  old  Dolly,"  said  Dean,  quick- 
ly; "she's  too  smart — and  big." 

Charly  laughed.  For  the  world  she  would  not  have  ac- 
knowledged that  such  a  possibility  had  occurred  to  her 
own  mind. 

"It's  the  storm  that  keeps  them,"  she  said,  cheerily. 
"It's  a  dreadful  storm,  you  know.  They'll  be  here  to- 
morrow— I  know  they  will." 

But  to-morrow  came  and  went — along,  dreary,  freezing 
day,  and  the  fifth  morning  dawned.  How  bitterly  cold  it 
was,  and  how  the  wind  whistled  through  and  through  the 
house!  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  of  this  the  children 
could  not  be  sure,  since  the  windows  were  banked  high 
with  snow,  and  when  Joe  tried  to  open  the  outer  door,  a 
white  wall  repelled  him.  Their  store  of  provisions,  too, 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  seemed  worse  than  all  the 
rest,  until  Joe  came  in  from  the  entry  with  his  arms  full 
of  wood  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"That's  every  bit  there  is,  "he  quavered.  "Oh,  Charly, 
why  don't  father  come  ?'' 

"He  will,"  said  Charly,  with  a  brave,  bright  smile, 
though  her  heart  was  like  lead.  "Now  we'll  be  real  sav- 
ing of  this  wood,  and  only  put  on  one  stick  at  a  time." 

Oh,  how  cold  the  room  grew ! — colder  and  colder  while 
time  dragged  on,  and  those  last  sticks  were  burning  slow- 
ly a  way.  They  ate  their  last  bits  of  bread  then,  and  because 
Charly  said  she  could  not  eat,  there  was  a  very  little  more 
for  Emmy  and  Dean  and  Joe. 

But  Joe,  though  he  looked  wistfully  at  the  frozen  mor- 
sels, was  struck  with  a  sudden  recollection. 

"You  didn't  eat  any  breakfast,  Charly,  nor  any  last 
night,  because  your  head  ached.  Ain't  you  hungry  ?" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Charly,  cheerily.  "I'll  eat  enough 
when  they  come  home." 

The  bread  disappeared  then  to  the  last  crurnb. 

"I'm  awful  hungry  yet,"  said  Joe. 

"  So'm  I,"  echoed  Dean,  with  a  pitiful  pucker,  "and  I'm 
awful  cold." 

Charly  hugged  Emmy  tighter  and  looked  around. 

There  were  the  chairs — stout  oaken  ones. 

"  Can't  you  break  up  a  chair,  Joey  ?"  she  asked. 

But  he  couldn't,  though  he  tried  manfully — poor  little 
Joe — with  tears  standing'  on  his  cheeks. 

"Never  mind, "said  Charly  again.  And  then  the  for- 
lorn  little  group  huddled  together  over  the  dying  fire. 
How  cold  it  was!  and  how  the  wind  rocked  thr  old  house 
and  blew  its  freezing  breath  in  through  every  chink ! 

"I'm  s'eepy,"  murmured  Emmy,  drowsily.  Charly 
looked  at  her  in  sudden  terror.  She  had  been  sobbing 
with  cold  and  hunger,  and  now  her  baby  face  looked 
pinched  and  her  hands  blue  with  cold.  But  the  golden 
head  drooped  heavily  against  Charly's  arm— and  Emmy 
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never  went  to  sleep  at  tins  time  in  the  day.  A  dull  red 
coal  winked  among  the  ashes,  Charly  saw  it,  and 
straightened  Emmy  up  with  a  little  shake. 

"We'll  have  a  funny  fire,"  said  she,  with  a  catch  in 
her  voice.  "  Bring  the — the  box,  Joey." 

"Ob,  Charly,  no!" 

"Yes,"  said  Charly.  "I  can  make  plenty  more. 
Wake  up,  Emmy." 

And  in  a  minute  Emmy  was  wide  awake  enough  to  see 
a  tiny  bright  blaze  upon  the  hearth.  They  burned  the 
box  first,  and  then  the  pretty  carvings  one  by  one.  All 
too  soon  they  were  gone,  and  there  only  remained  a  few 
ashes. 

"I'm  just  as  cold,"  whimpered  Dean.  "  I'm  sleepy,  too, 
Gharry." 

"  Well,  you  shall  go  to  sleep,"  said  Charly ;  "and  when 
you  wake  up  I  know  they'll  be  here.  But  we'll  have 
some  nice  fun  first.  Who  wants  a  doughnut  .'" 

"  Oh,  Charly  Grace,  you  haven't  got  one !" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  returned  Charly,  with  a  triumphant  lit- 
tle laugh.  "I  saved  these  out  of  mine."  She  stood 
Emmy  011  the  hearth,  and  hobbled  as  briskly  as  could  be 
across  the  tloor.  placing  two  chairs,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
room.  "-Now  you  run  a  race  around  those  till  I  say  it's 
enough,  and  I'll  give  you  one  apiece.  Run  just  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

At  first  the  children  demurred,  they  were  so  cramped 
and  tired  and  drowsy:  but  the  sight  of  three  brown,  deli- 
cious-looking cakes  which  Charly  produced  from  her 
pocket  nerved  them  to  action.  Around  and  around  the 
chairs  they  ran,  Joe  ahead,  Emmy  in  the  rear,  breathing 
out  little  clouds  of  steam.  And  Charly  laughed  and 
clapped  her  hands  and  cheered  them  on.  until  at  last  they 
stopped  from  sheer  fatigue,  putting  like  three  small  loco- 
motives, and  with  their  pulses  beating  in  a  lively  way. 

Charly  hobbled  over  to  the  bed.  "Get  in,  all  of  you," 
she  said;  "  then  I'll  give  you  your  cakes.  I  know  they'll 
be  here  when  you  wake  up." 

She  tucked  them  in  warmly,  and  then  she  went  back  to 
her  chair.  She  put  the  ends  of  her  crutches  upon  two  or 
three  live  coals  and  blew  them  into  a  tiny  blaze.  Pretty 


soon,  when  she  had  warm- 
ed herself  a  little,  she 
would  creep  in  beside 
Emmy.  She  listened  to 
the  deep  regular  breath- 
ing from  the  bed. 

"They  are  going  to 
sleep,"  she  murmured. 
"  I've  done  the  best  I 
could — the  best  I  could." 

The  words  echoed  from 
the  walls  of  the  cold  lit- 
tle room,  and  rang  them- 
selves over  and  over  in 
her  brain.  How  warm 
the  place  was  growing, 
and  how  dark  !  She 
thought  she  would  crawl 
over  to  the  bed  and  get  in 
with  Emmy  and  Dean  and 
Joe.  But  she  did  not 
stir. 

She  sat  there  still,  a 
white  little  figure,  with  a 
pair  of  half-burned  crutch- 
es at  her  feet,  when  less. 
than  an  hour  later  a  man 
with  frosty  beard  and  hair 
forced  himself  through 
the  snow  -  bank  at  the 
door.  It  was  Mr.  Grace, 

alone,  for  the  storm  had  rendered  the  roads  impassable, 
and  he  had  tramped  the  whole  distance  from  Dunbar 
Corner  upon  snow-shoes.  It  was  a  long,  wearying  walk, 
no  doubt,  and  he  had  been  about  it  two  days.  But  when 
he  opened  the  door  of  his  home  he  forgot  it  all.  In  less 
than  a  minute  he  had  made  kindling-wood  of  one  of  the 
chairs,  and  in  another  one  or  two  a  brisk  fire  was  roaring 
on  the  hearth,  and  Mr.  Grace,  in  terrible  fear,  was  rubbing 
Charly's  hands  and  foi-cing  some  brandy  from  the  little- 
flask  he  carried  down  her  throat.  She  opened  her  eyes 
presently,  and  looked  up  into  the  kind  face  above  her  in  a 
bewildered  way. 

' '  Emmy — Dean — Joe — are — 

"All  right — all  right!"  yelled  Mr.  Grace,  nearly  beside 
himself  with  delight;  and  then  he  went  down  upon  his 
knees  before  Charly  and  cried,  "We're  all  all  right,  my 
dear." 

And  so,  indeed,  they  were.  I  haven't  space  to  tell  you  all 
that  happened — what  Mrs.  Grace  said  and  did  when  she 
came,  a  few  days  later,  with  the  welcome  news  that  grand- 
mamma was  better,  and  heard  what  Mr.  Grace  had  al- 
ready heard  from  Joe  and  Emmy  and  Dean ;  how  the  story 
was  told  throughout  the  settlement  over  and  over,  ami 
how  Charly  was  praised  on  all  sides;  nor  of  how  the  peo- 
ple of  Grand  Fork,  the  little  village  five  miles  below,  got 
up  a  fair  for  Charly's  benefit,  which  gave  her  enough  to 
take  her  to  Dr.  Lester  that  very  next  spring.  And 
though  Dr.  Lester  could  not  entirely  cure  her,  the  weak 
little  limbs  grew  so  much  stronger  and  better  that  she 
was  able  to  walk  without  crutches,  by  limping  a  very  lit- 
tle. When  Dr.  Lester,  too,  came  to  know  who  Charly 
was — for  the  story  of  that  winter's  day  had  already  readi- 
ed his  ears — he  refused  to  take  his  fee,  but,  instead,  added 
to  the  little  roll  of  bills,  and  put  the  whole  in  a  bank — for- 
Charly. 

"She  will  want  to  go  to  school  in  a  little  while,"  said 
he.  "  I  think  she  must  study  art." 

"Why,  what  makes  every  one  so  good  to  me?"  asked 
Charly,  with  happy  tears;  "  I  didn't  do  anything." 

"  Didn't  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Grace,  in  return,  kissing  the 
glad  little  face — "didn't  you?" 
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A  EOYAL  PHYSICIAN. 

IX  the  summer  of  1768  a  poor  woman  lay  moaning  on 
her  bed  in  the  attic  of  a  dingy  house  iu  one  of  the  poor 
quarters  of  Vienna.  The  house  and  its  surroundings  gave 
evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
the  gay  capital.  A  glance  at  the  interior  showed  the  ten- 
ants to  be  busily  engaged  in  their  various  occupations. 
Kind-hearted  though  these  people  were,  yet  their  daily 
struggle  in  the  battle  of  life  left  them  but  little  time  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  their  suffering  neighbor.  Too 
poor  to  pay  for  doctor  or  nurse,  Frau  Waldorf  was  de- 
pendent on  her  only  child,  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  who 
dearly  loved  his  mother.  His  heart  would  almost  break 
when  he  thought  how  little  he  could  do  for  her,  and  saw 
that  she  grew  worse  from  day  to  day. 

One  day  she  said:  "Franz,  I  can  bear  this  pain  no 
longer.  See  if  you  can  not  induce  some  doctor  to  call 
here  and  prescribe  for  me."  With  a  sad  heart,  and  with 
but  slight  hopes  of  success,  Franz  obeyed.  He  called  on 
several  physicians  and  begged  them  to  visit  his  mother, 
but  in  vain.  They  all  declined  because  he  was  unable  to 
pay  their  fee,  which  in  those  days  was  a  florin  for  each 
visit.  In  despair,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  he 
stood  at  a  corner  dreading  to  go  home.  Just  then  a  pri- 
vate carriage  came  slowly  by,  iii  which  sat  a  distinguished- 
looking-  man. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  a  most 
kind-hearted  ruler,  who  was  always  accessible  to  the  most 
humble  of  his  subjects,  and  was  dearly  beloved  by  them. 
He  frequently  mingled  with  the  people,  delighting  to 
walk  and  ride  about  among  them.  On  such  occasions  he 
was  always  plainly  dressed,  so  that  110  one  suspected  that 
he  was  the  Emperor. 

Franz  stepped  to  the  carriage  door,  and  taking  off  his 
cap,  said,  humbly:  "Kind  sir,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  give  me  a  florin  ?" 

"Would  not  a  smaller  sum  do,  my  little  man  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Franz;  and  emboldened  by  the  gen- 
tleman's kind  tone,  he  narrated  to  him  for  what  purpose  he 
required  a  florin. 

The  Emperor  listened  attentively,  and  then  handed  him 
the  money.  He  also  inquired  of  him  where  his  mother 
lived, and  questioned  him  about  hercircumstauces.  Pleased 
with  Franz's  replies,  he  then  dismissed  him,  and  bade  his 
coachman  drive  to  the  given  address.  On  his  arrival  he 
wrapped  himself  well  up  in  his  cloak  to  avoid  any  possible 
chance  of  recognition.  Then  he  ascended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  sick  woman's  room.  She,  supposing  him  to 
be  a  physician  whom  her  son  had  sent,  told  him  of  her  ill- 
ness and  of  her  poverty  and  struggles. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  the  Emperor,  when  she  had 
finished,  "I  understand  your  case  perfectly.  I  will  now 
write  you  a  prescription,  which  I  am  sure  will  do  you 
good.'' 

He  sat  down  at  the  table,  and,  after  writing  a  few  mo- 
ments, folded  up  the  paper.  "When  your  sou  comes 
home  he  can  attend  to  this.'' 

He  had  hardly  left  the  house  when  the  door  was  again 
opened,  and  a  doctor,  followed  by  Franz,  entered  the 
room. 

Frau  Waldorf  was  surprised  at  this  second  call,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  new-comer  that  a  physician  had  just  visited 
her  and  had  left  a  prescription  on  yonder  table.  The  doc- 
tor took  up  the  paper  to  see  who  had  been  there  and  what 
had  been  prescribed.  He  had,  however,  hardly  glanced  at 
it  when  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  said: 
"  Madam,  do  you  km  >w  into  whose  hands  you  have  fallen  ? 
This  paper  is  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  fifty  florins, 
and  is  signed,  'Joseph.'  " 

"  The  Emperor!"  shouted  Franz,  with  delight,  while  his 
mother  invoked  blessings  on  him  who  had  befriended  her 
in  her  greatest  need. 


But  the  Emperor  did  not  stop  here.  He  caused  in- 
quiries to  be  made  about  Frau  Waldorf  and  her  family, 
and  was  informed  that  her  husband  had  been  an  officer  in 
his  father's  army,  and  had  served  with  distinction  through 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  one  of  the  last  engagements 
he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  while  gallantly  char- 
ging a  battery.  On  learning  this  the  Emperor  at  once 
gave  directions  that  her  wants  should  be  thereafter  pro- 
vided for,  and  that  Franz's  further  education  should  be  at 
his  expense. 

WAKULLA.* 

BY     KIRK     ilUXROE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. — (Continued.) 
next  two  were  indeed  busy  weeks  for  our  friends. 
i  In  Bangor  Uncle  Christopher  and  Mark  were  fully 
occupied  in  selecting  mill  machinery  of  the  most  approved 
patterns,  and  in  purchasing  a  great  variety  of  farm  uten- 
sils, groceries,  and  other  things  that  Mark  knew  would 
prove  very  welcome  in  Wakulla.  Captain  May,  who  had 
gladly  accepted  the  command  of  the  Nancy  Sell  for  this 
voyage,  was  equally  busy  getting  her  ready  for  sea,  and 
superintending  the  stowage  of  her  precious  but  awkward 
cargo  of  machinery. 

A  letter  had  been  sent  to  Wakulla,  saying  that  Mark 
and  Ruth  would  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  ottered  to  go  home,  and  that  Edna  May  would  come 
with  them ;  but  nothing  was  said  of  Uncle  Christopher 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  nor  of  the  schooner  and  her 
cargo.  All  this  was  reserved  as  a  grand  surprise. 

The  first  of  October  was  a  charming  season  of  the  year 
for  a  Southern  voyage;  and  with  favoring  winds  the 
Nancy  Bell  made  a  quick  run  down  the  coast.  In  one 
week  after  leaving  Bangor  she  had  rounded  the  western 
end  of  the  Florida  Reef,  and  was  headed  northward  across 
the  green  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Here  she  moved  but  slow- 
ly before  the  light  winds  that  prevailed ;  but  at  last  the 
distant  light-house  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mark's  River 
was  sighted.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  slender  column 
of  smoke  was  seen  rising  to  the  east  of  the  light,  and  ap- 
parently at  some  distance  inland.  As  the  lamp  in  the 
light-house  shed  forth  its  cheerful  gleam  at  sunset,  the 
column  of  smoke  changed  to  a  deep  red,  as  though  it  were 
a  pillar  of  fire. 

While  they  were  wondering  what  it  could  be  a  pilot 
came  onboard,  and,  in  answer  to  their  questions,  told  them 
that  it  was  the  light  from  the  Wakulla  volcano.  He  said 
that  no  living  soul  had  ever  been  nearer  than  five  miles  to 
it  on  account  of  the  horrible  and  impenetrable  swamps 
surrounding  it. 

As  the  breeze  and  tide  were  both  in  their  favor,  it  was 
decided  to  run  up  to  St.  Mark's  that  night.  When,  about 
nine  o'clock,  this  point  was  reached,  it  was  suggested  that 
all  hands  should  take  to  the  boats,  and  tow  the  schooner 
the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  Wakulla  that  same  night,  so  as  to 
surprise  the  folks  in  the  morning. 

The  children  were  wild  to  have  this  plan  carried  out, 
and  finally  Captain  May  and  Uncle  Christopher  consent- 
ed that  it  should  be  tried. 

All  night  long  the  schooner  moved  slowly  up  the  sol- 
emn river,  through  the  dense  shadows  of  the  overhanging 
forests.  The  boat's  crew  were  relieved  every  hour,  and 
shortly  before  sunrise  the  children,  who  had  been  forced 
by  sleepiness  to  take  naps  in  their  state-rooms,  were  wak- 
ened by  Uncle  Christopher,  who  said  : 

"Come,  children,  hurry  up  on  deck.  The  schooner 
has  just  been  made  fast  to  the  'Go-Bang'  pier,  and  we're 
going  to  fire  a  gun  to  wake  up  the  folks.  A  sort  of  a  '  Go- 
Bang'  good-morning,  you  know." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

EDNA     31  A  Y     M  A  R  C  H. 

MARK,  Ruth,  and  Edna  hurried  on  deck,  and  reached  itia 
time  to  see  Captain  May  load  to  its  muzzle  the  small  brass 
cannon  that  was  carried  on  the  schooner  for  firing  signals. 

How  beautiful  and  peaceful  everything  looked!  The 
tide,  with  which  they  had  come  up,  tilled  the  river  to  the 
brim,  and  it  sparkled  merrily  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  ferry-boat  lay  moored  to  the  bank  just  in  front  of  the 
schooner,  and  they  could  see  the  tin  horn  hanging  to  its 
post,  and  the  very  card  on  which  were  the  ferry  rates  that 
Ruth  had  printed  so  many  months  before.  The  house 
was  hidden  from  their  view  by  a  clump  of  trees;  but  over 
their  tops  rose  a  light  column  of  smoke,  and  they  knew 
Aunt  Chloe  was  up  and  busy  at  any  rate. 

Suddenly  flash!  bang!  the  small  cannon  went  off  with 
a  roar  worthy  of  a  larger  piece,  and  one  that  woke  the 
echoes  for  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  disturbed  numer- 
ous wild  water-fowl  from  their  quiet  feeding  and  sent  them 
screaming  away  through  the  air,  and  set  all  the  dogs  in 
Wakulla  to  barking  furiously.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
clamor  the  children  heard  the  loud  bark  of  their  own  dog, 
Bruce,  and  hi  another  moment  he  came  bounding  down 
to  the  landing,  and  was  the  first  to  welcome  them  home. 

A  landing  plank  was  run  ashore,  and  as  Mark  stepped 
on  to  the  wharf,  and  was  holding  out  his  hand  to  Ruth, 
who  followed,  there  was  a  loud  hurrah  behind  him,  and 
before  he  could  turn  around  Frank  March  had  thrown  his 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  was  fairly  hugging  him  in  his  joy. 

"I  knew  you'd  come  when  we  weren't  expecting  you. 
I  knew  you'd  surprise  us,  and  I  told  'era  so  last  night 
when  they  were  worrying  about  you,"  shouted  the  boy, 
dancing  about  them,  and  almost  inclined  to  hug  Ruth  as 
he  had  hugged  Mark.  But  he  didn't;  he  only  grasped  both 
her  hands  and  shook  them  until  she  begged  for  mercy. 

"And  here's  Edna,  Frank,'1  she  said.  ''Miss  Edna 
May.  Mr.  Frank  March." 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Edna,"  said  Frank; 
and  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  March?"  said  Edna,  as  they 
shook  hands  and  looked  at  each  other  curiously. 

Then.  Frank  was  introduced  to  Uncle  Christopher,  who 
said,  "My  boy,  I'm  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

As  the  party  came  in  sight  of  the  house  two  well-known 
figures  were  leaving  the  front  gate,  and  the  next  minute 
Mark  and  Ruth  had  rushed  into  the  arms  of  their  father 
and  mother,  and  the  latter  was  actually  crying  for  joy. 

"It  is  all  your  doing.  Uncle  Christopher,"  she  said  to 
Mr.  Bangs  as  soon  as  she  could  speak.  "  I  know  it  is,  for 
you  never  in  your  life  have  neglected  opportunities  for 
giving  people  joyful  surprises." 

"  Well,  Niece  Ellen,  I  won't  say  as  I  didn't  have  a  hand 
in  it,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  his  face  beaming  with 
delight.  "  But,  sakes  alive!  Mark  Elmer,  is  this  the  place 
that  I  let  you  have  rent  free  for  ten  years  ?" 

"Yes,  Uncle  Christopher,  this  is  the  place.  This  is  '  Go 
Bang, 'as  the  children  have  named  it,  and  we  welcome  you 
very  heartily  to  it." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Christopher,  sadly,  "what 
chances  I  have  thrown  away  in  this  life !  eh,  Niece  Ellen  ?" 

"You  never  threw  away  a  chance  to  do  good  or  make 
others  happy,  uncle,  I  am  sure  of  that.  But  now  come 
into  the  house  and  get  ready  for  breakfast." 

Mr.  March  and  Jan  had  gone  to  Tallahassee  the  day  be- 
fore, but  were  to  be  back  that  night. 

Mrs.  Elmer  sent  Mark  down  to  the  schooner  to  invite 
Captain  May  and  the  Aroostook  gentlemen  to  come  to  the 
house  for  breakfast,  but,  rather  to  her  relief — for  she  was 
not  prepared  to  entertain  so  many  guests — they  declined 
her  invitation,  saying  they  would  breakfast  on  board,  and 
come  to  the  house  to  pay  their  respects  later. 

Hi  >w  j<  illy  and  happy  they  all  were  at  breakfast !  How 
shy  Frank  was  before  Edna,  and  how  many  funny  things 


Uncle  Christopher  did  say  to  make  them  laugh  !  Little  by 
little  the  "great  scheme"  was  unfolded  to  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  mill  company  present  who  had  not  heard  of  it, 
though  Uncle  Christopher  and  Mark  had  intended  to  keep 
it  a  secret  until  they  could  lay  it  before  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  directors.  But,  beginning  with  hints,  the  whole 
story  was  finally  told,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Frank 
were  only  too  glad  to  sustain  President  Mark  in  his  prom- 
ises. They  said  they  should  not  only  be  proud  and  hap- 
py to  have  the  "best  uncle  in  the  world"  become  a  mem- 
ber of  their  company,  but  that  new  saw-mill  machinery 
was  just  what  they  needed,  for  they  found  the  present  mill 
already  unable  to  supply  the  demands  upon  it  for  lumber. 

While  the  others  were  talking  business,  Ruth  and  Edna 
had  gone  out  on  the  front  porch  to  look  at  the  garden,  and 
now  Ruth  came  back  to  ask  whose  house  the  pretty  little 
new  one  was  that  stood  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  to 
(he  right. 

"Why,  that's  ours,"  said  Frank,  jumping  from  the  ta- 
ble. "Don't  you  want  to  go  and  look  at  it  ?" 

They  said  of  course  they  did,  and  Mark  said  he  would 
go  too.  They  were  perfectly  delighted  with  the  new  house 
and  everything  in  it,  and  praised  it  for  being  so  tiny  and 
cozy  and  comfortable,  until  Frank  thought  lie  had  never 
felt  so  happy  and  proud  before. 

As  Uncle  Christopher  and  the  Aroostook  gentlemen 
were  anxious  to  visit  the  mill,  Mr.  Elmer  invited  them  to 
walk  up  there  through  the  woods.  On  their  way  they 
passed  the  sulphur  spring,  which  had  been  cleaned  out 
and  walled  in,  and  over  which  a  neat  bath-house  had  been 
built.  Uncle  Christopher  was  delighted  with  it,  and  de- 
clared that  to  an  old  "rheumatizy"  man  like  him  that 
spring  was  worth  all  the  lumber  in  "  Floridy." 

Mr.  Elmer  had  invited  all  the  gentlemen  to  dine  with 
him  that  evening,  and  at  half  past  six  a  very  merry 
company  had  gathered  around  the  long  table,  which, 
for  want  of  space  elsewhere,  had  been  set  in  the  wide 
hall  that  ran  through  the  house  from  front  to  rear.  The 
evening  was  so  warm  that  the  front  doorstood  wide  open; 
and  when  dinner  was  nearly  over,  the  whole  party  were 
laughing  so  heartily  at  one  of  Uncle  Christopher's  funny 
stories  that  no  one  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  at  the  gate 
nor  noticed  the  figure  that,  with  white  face  and  wild  eyes, 
stared  at  them  from  the  open  doorway. 

No,  not  at  them;  only  at  one  of  them — the  fair-haired 
girl,  almost  a  woman,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
on  Mr.  Elmer's  right  hand,  and  on  whose  face  the  light 
shone  full  and  strong. 

Then  a  cry  rang  through  the  hall,  a  cry  almost  of  ag- 
ony, and  it  was,  "Margaret!  Margaret!  my  wife  Marga- 
ret !  am  I  dreaming,  or  can  the  dead  come  to  life  ?" 

As  the  startled  guests  looked  toward  the  door,  Mr. 
March  entered  the  room,  and  without  noticing  any  one 
else,  walked  straight  to  where  Edna  May  was  sitting. 
She,  frightened  at  his  appearance  and  fixed  gaze,  clung 
to  Mr.  Elmer's  arm,  and  Captain  May  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  with  a  confused  idea  that  the  girl  whom  he  loved  as 
his  own  daughter  was  in  danger. 

''Who  is  she,  Elmer?  where  did  she  come  from?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  March.  "She  is  the  living  image  of  my 
dead  wife;  only  younger,  much  younger,  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  she  whom  I  drove  from  her  home,"  he  added, 
with  a  groan. 

Mr.  Elmer  had  noticed  the  strange  resemblance,  between 
Frank  March  and  Edna  May,  and  had  determined  to 
speak  to  his  wife  about  it  that  night.  Now  it  all  flashed 
across  him  as  clear  as  sunlight ;  but  before  he  could  speak, 
Ruth  sprang  to  his  side,  and  taking  her  friend's  hand  in 
hers,  cried :  "Don't  you  see,  father,  she  is  his  own  daugh- 
ter, the  baby  he  (bought,  was  drowned  in  the  Savannah 
River  so  many  years  ago  ?  Captain  May  saved  her,  and 
now  he  has  brought  her  back  to  her  father  and  brother. 
Frank,  Edna  is  your  own  sister." 
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Mr.  March  tried  to  take  Ediia  into  his  arms,  but  she 
slipped  away  from  him  and  ran  to  Captain  May.  saying: 
"This  is  my  father,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  known.  As 
he  has  loved  and  eared  for  me,  so  do  I  love  him.  I  will 
never,  never  leave  him;"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

After  soothing  and  quieting  her,  Captain  May  said: 
"Mr.  March,  I  suspected  this  long  ago.  Mark  and  Ruth 
told  me  of  the  resemblance  between  Edna  and  your  sou 
on  our  way  North  together  last  spring,  and  I  made  them 
promise  not  to  mention  it  to  her.  I  hoped  it  would  prove 
to  be  only  a  fancied  resemblance;  but,  as  a  Christian 
man,  I  could  not  keep  father  and  daughter  separated,  if 
indeed  they  were  father  and  daughter.  So  1  hrought  her 
here  to  meet  you  face  to  face;  and  from  what  I  have  just 
seen  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  her  own  father,  but 
you  must  prove  it  to  me.  Prove  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  1  will  yield  to  you  an  undivided  half  interest  in  this 
dear  child.  Only  a  half,  though.  I  can't  give  up  the  love 
that  has  t  wined  round  my  heart  for  nearly  lifteen  years." 

Then  Mr.  March  sat  down,  and  in  faltering  tones  told 
to  the  listening  company  the  sad  story  of  his  married  life. 


"THIS    IS    MY    FATHER.   THE    ONLY    OXE    I    HAVE    EVER    KNOWN.'" 


He  gave  the  date  of  the  disappearance  of  his  wife  and  her 
baby  from  home,  and  he  described  as  well  as  he  could  the 
clothes  that  each  wore  at  the  time. 

As  he  finished.  Captain  May  went  to  him  and  gave  him 
a  warm,  hearty  hand  grasp.  "That's  enough."  he  said. 
"Gentlemen,  I  call  you  to  witness  that  from  this  time 
forth  I  renounce  all  claims,  except  those  of  love,  lo  her 
who  has  been  known  for  the  last  fifteen  years  as  my  daugh- 
ter Edna  May.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  man  is  her  father, 
and  that  whatever  he  has  been  in  the  past,  he  is  now  worthy 
to  occupy  that  position  toward  her.  Edna,  my  girl,  you 
have  only  got  two  fathers  instead  of  one,  and  a  brother  of 
whom  I  think  you  will  live  to  be  very  proud,  besides. 
Your  heart  holds  enough  love  for  all  of  us,  doesn't  it,  dear .'" 

Edna's  answer  was  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  kiss  his  weather-beaten  cheeks  again  and  again. 
Then,  with  a  smile  showing  through  the  tears  that  still 
filled  her  eyes,  she  went  over  to  Mr.  March,  whom  she  no 
longer  doubted  was  her  own  father,  but  of  whom  she  could 
not  help  feeling  very  shy,  and  half  timidly  held  up  her  face 
for  him  to  kiss.  The  happy  father  opened  his  arms  and 
clasped  her  to  his  heart,  exclaiming,  in  a  broken  voice, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  daughter!  That  He  has  restored  yon 
to  me  is  the  surest  sign  of  His  forgiveness." 


Then  Frank  came  to  them,  saying:  "  Sister  Edna,  won't 
you  kiss  me  too  ?  The  tiling  I  Lave  envied  Mark  most  was 
his  having  a  sister,  and  now  that  I  have  got  one  of  my  own, 
I  do  believe  I  am  the  very  happiest  boy  in  the  world." 

"  Sakes  alive!"  exclaimed  good  old  Uncle  Christopher, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  blowing  his  nose  very  loudly 
with  a  great  red  silk  handkerchief,  and  occasionally  wip- 
ing his  eyes ;  ' '  with  all  this  kissing  going  on,  where  am  I  ?• 
Grandniece  Ruth,  come  here  and  kiss  your  Uncle  Christ- 
mas directly." 

Long  before  this,  honest  Jan  Jausen,  who  had  returned 
from  Tallahassee  with  Mr.  March,  but  waited  to  put  up  the 
mules,  had  come  into  the  room,  aud  he  was  now  brought 
forward  and  introduced  to  everybody.  Among  the  Aroo- 
stook  gentlemen  he  found  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had 
met  him  in  New  Sweden,  and  who  now  told  him  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  death  of  a  relative  in  the  old  country,  a  snug 
little  property  awaited  him,  and  that  a  lawyer  in  Baugor 
was  advertising  and  searching  for  him. 

Having  now  spent  almost  a  year  with  our  Wakulla 
friends,  perhaps  they  are  getting  tired  of  us.  and  we  had  bet- 
ter leave  them  for  a  while, 
only  waiting  to  draw  to- 
gether the  threads  of  the 
story,  aud  finish  it  off  neatly. 
Edna  May  March  has 
been  installed  mistress  of 
the  pretty  little  house  that 
Mr.  March  and  Frank  built 
while  the  young  Elmers 
were  in  the  North,  and  she 
and  Ruth  receive  daily  les- 
sons in  cooking,  sewing, 
and  all  sorts  of  housekeep- 
ing from  Mrs.  Elmer  aud 
Aunt  Chloe,  and  the  latter 
says  "she's  proud  to  'still 
Souferii  precep's  into  deir 
sweet  Norferu  heads,  bress 
'em  !" 

The  Nancy  Bell  lay  in 
the  St.  Mark's  River  long 
enough  to  secure  a  load  of 
lumber  from  the  Elmer 
Mill,  and  then  sailed  for 
the  North.  But  she  will 
return,  for  Captain  May  has 
bought  a  half  interest  in 
her  from  Uncle  Christo- 
pher, and  will  hereafter  run  her  regularly  between  New 
York  and  Wakulla. 

The  new  Elmer  Mill  is  nearly  finished,  and  four  of  the 
six  gentlemen  from  Aroostook  have  gone  home  to  get 
their  families,  and  to  buy  more  machinery  with  which  to 
erect  another  saw-mill  further  up  the  river,  and  they  are 
expected  back  on  the  next  trip  of  the  Nancy  Bell. 

Jan  has  gone  to  Sweden,  but  they  have  had  a  letter 
from  him  saying  that  he  should  return  soon,  and  invest 
his  property  in  Wakulla. 

Dear  old  "Uncle  Christmas!"  he  revels  in  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  and  in  bathing  in  the  sulphur  spring. 

Edna  has  been  taken  on  several  picnics  to  Wakulla 
Spring,  over  the  "  humpety  road,"  and  "de  trabblin' 
road,"  past  "  Brer  Steve's,"  down  to  the  light-house,  and  to 
other  places  of  interest.  The  contrast  between  what  is 
and  what  the  people  of  Wakulla  hope  will  be  when  they 
get  the  great  ship-canal  across  Florida  built,  and  other 
schemes  carried  out,  amuses  her  greatly.  She  smiles 
when  they  come  to  her  and  in  strict  confidence  unfold 
1  their  plans  for  future  greatness,  but  is  such  a  patient  list- 
ener and  so  ready  a  sympathizer  that  she  is  rapidly  win- 
ning their  admiration  and  love. 
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fad  ft ory  concerning  one 
innocent  little  Lamb 
and  four  wicked 


d 

little  lamb  was  gamboling, 

Upon  a  pleafant  day, 
And  four  grey  -wolves  came 
And  flopped  to  fee  it  play 

In  the  sun- 

S  aid  the  lamb  ,"  Perhaps  I  may 
Charm  fhe(e  creatures  with  my  play, 
••'  '  "/—v^ 

When  Pve,  done. 'Vf  ' 


The  wolves ,  they  sat  afmiling  at 

The  playful  fhing  ,t°  fee 
ow  exceedingly  beguiling  that 
Its  pretty  play  could  be. 

See  ithop! 

But  its  rtrength  began  to  wane,1 
Though  it  gamboled  on  in  pain,1 
ill  it  finally  was  Tain, 
For  to  f}op. 


Oh!  fhen  fherewas  a  munching  , 

Of  that  tender  little-  fhing, 
And  a  crunching  and  a  (crunching. 
As  you'ld  munch  a  chicken  wing. 

No  avail 

Was  its  cunning, merry  play 
For  fhe  only  thing ,  they  tay, 
That  was  left  of  it  that  day, 

NVas  its  tail. 

wifh  me  -,  when  I  am  done, 
And  fhe  critics  have  begun, 
All  they  Ml  leave  me  of  my  fun 
'LI  be  the  tale. 
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OUR  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will 
enjoy  this  graphic  letter  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  American  girl. 

BITPPALO,  NEW  YORK, 

I  am  back  again  in  ray  own  beloved  country, 
and  unspeakably  dear  it  is  to  me  since  my  wan- 
derings in  foreign  lands.  Delightful  as  was  my 
tour  in  the  Old  World,  and  keenly  as  1  enjoyed  it. 
it  taught  me  to  love  and  appreciate  my  native 
land  as  I  never  did  before.  The  tears  came  to 
my  eyes  as  I  entered  Westminster  Abbey  for  the 
first  time-  A  cherished  dream  was  realized  as  I 
wandered  through  its  time-worn  aisles.  While 
in  London,  I  accompanied  a  noble  Christian  wo- 
man living  in  t'insbury  Square,  to  a  "Mother's 
Meeting,"  and  heard  her  read  from  Stepping 

Heavenward  lotlie  i r  women  assembled  there. 

I  think  English  rural  scenery  is  charming,  but  I 
did  not  like  the  English  villages  quite  so  well. 
While'  I  am  writing  of  ICnglalld  1  must  tell  you  of 
a  dear  little  English  girl  whom  I  met  on  the  Aus- 
tral. She  had  been  travelling  in  America  with 
her  tather.  ami  in  telling  me  of  her  great  desire 
to  see  our  country,  -he  .-aid.  "  I  thought  I'd  like 
tn  see  the  world  a  hit.  and  surely  I'd  like  to  see 
the  Falls  of  Niagara." 

I  was  thoroughly  and  altogether  charmed  with 
Switzerland,  and  the  Swiss  people  are  just  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  I  admire.  They  are  so 
entirely  free  from  anything  like  servility:  in- 
stead, they  have  an  air  of  sturdy  independence 
and  freedom  about  them  that  is  delightful  to  be- 
hold. They  impressed  me  as  having  borrowed 
something'of  tin-  majesty  of  their  mountains. 
The  Swiss  children,  as  a  rule,  have  a  wholesome, 
comfortable,  well-eared-fur  appearance. 

The  cities  of  northern  Italy  seem  as  clean,  as 
orderly,  and  attractive  as  those  of  southern  Italy 
are  the  reverse.  I  always  think  of  Milan  anil 
Turin  with  delight.  I  know  a  dear  little  girl 
named  Adelaide,  whose  home  is  in  the  Corso 
Vene/.ia.  a  handsome  street  of  Milan.  While  in 
Naples,  I  could  lie  on  my  pillow  at  the  Hotel  Ve- 
suvius and  look  across  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  Mount 
Vesuvius,  and  see  it  sending  out  its  smoke  by  day 
and  its  fire  by  night.  The  volcano  is  unusually 
ae live  this  year.  Our  ascent  of  Vesuvius  was  an 
event  never  to  be  forgotten.  \Ve  drove  for  hours 
and  hours  up  the  winding  paths  to  the  inclined 
railway— the  glorious  Vesuvian  bay  at  our  feet, 
the  burning  mountain  ahead  of  us  sending  out. 
its  fire  and  smoke  at  intervals,  and  beckoning 
us  onward.  We  drove  under  bending  orchard 
trees,  and  had  a  number  of  strolling  Italian-  to 
sing  and  play  for  us  as  we-  journeyed  on.  We 
were  on  the  mountain-top  at  midnight.  Arri\  ed 
at  the  end  of  our  railway  journey,  most  of  the 
ladies  of  our  company  wen-  too  timid  to  go  fur- 
ther, hut  a  young  lady  from  Newburgh,  New 
York,  and  myself,  with  some  assistance,  went  to 
the  very  summit  and  looked  down  into  the  gurg- 
ling, bubbling,  seething  mass  ,,f  fire  and  flame 
below.  I  wore  rubbers  to  protect  my  shoes,  and 
found  after  my  return  lo  Naples  that  the  hot 
lava  over  which  I  walked  had  partly  burned  the 
sole  from  one  of  them.  Think  of  breakfasting  in 
Naples,  lunching  in  Pompeii,  and  dining  on  Mount 
Vesuvius  on  the  same  day!  I  think  the  Blue 
Grotto  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  the  most  beautiful 
thing  I  saw  in  all  Eurnpe. 

Of  the  different  European  cities  I  visited  while 
abroad,  I  was  nn>-t  ehanned  witli  Edinburgh. 
Beautiful  Edinburgh  !  Who  can  wonder  that  it 
is  called  the  most  picturesque  eity  in  Europe:-  I 
spent  nearly  an  hour  in  t  he  top  of  the  no  hie  ^  a  I 
ter  Scott  Monument,  and  while  there  saw  the 
moon  rise  over  Arthur's  Seat.  I  saw  Melrose 
Abbey  by  moonlight,  and  by  daylight  as  well.  I 
felt  a  pang  of  keen  regret  at  leaving  it.  The  long- 
er one  stays  the  more  one  is  impressed  with  its 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

I  saw  Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Beatrice,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their  three 


daughters  while  in  England,  but  I  would  rather 
have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone,  "the  old  man  elo- 
quent." the  grand  old  statesman,  good  as  he  is 
great,  than  any  member  of  the  royal  family  or 
any  other  personage  in  all  Europe. 

Of  the  European  rivers  I  saw  while  abroad,  not 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhine,  can  com- 
pare with  our  Niagara  in  beauty. 

Those  words  of  the  good  book,  "  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  Thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches," 
h.ive  a  deeper  meaning  for  me  now  than  ever 
before.  1  am  both  glad  and  grateful  that  I  live 
in  a  world  of  beauty  so  exceedingly  great  and 
of  lauds  so  varied  in  interest.  JULIA  B.  II. 


KIRTON  BANK,  KIRRIEMIMH,  SCOTLAND. 

I  am  a  little  Scotch  girl,  ten  years  old.  I  have 
read  one  copy  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  Mamma  is  to  get  it  for  me 
every  week.  I  have  no  pets  to  write  about,  but 
I  have  four  little  brothers  and  one  sister.  They 
are  all  younger  than  I.  We  have  all  fair  hair  ex- 
cept Willie.  He  is  a  bright  little  fellow  fouryears 
old  One  day  he  looked  into  the  glass,  and  said. 
"Oh.  look  at  my  bonnie  black  hair!"  Nearly  all 
our  friends  live  in  the  country,  and  are  farmers. 
We  children  like  that  very  much.  We  had  a 
merry  time  of  it  with  our  cousins  last  summer, 
gathering  raspberries  and  fishing  for  trout.  I  go 
to  school,  and  study  English  lessons,  arithmetic, 
French,  and  music.  I  have  very  kind  teachers. 
They  do  not  scold  much,  though  I  am  careless. 
I  like  the  letters  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much,  and  1  hope  there  will  be  room  for  mine.  I 
am  Your  little  friend,  AGGIE  B.  J. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  girl  eleven  years 
old.  I  have  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
six  weeks  now.  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
four  sisters  ami  three  brothers;  two  of  my  sis 
ters  are  in  India,  and  one  of  my  brothers  and  one 
of  my  sisters  are  in  Paris  at  school.  I  was  born  in 
Virginia,  but  I  was  too  young  to  remember  it. 
My  sister  has  a  canary,  and  one  of  my  brothers 
lias  two  rats,  one  pure' white  and  the  other  black 
and  white.  My  youngest  brother  lias  a  tame 
squirrel.  I  have  begun  to  take  violin  lessons. _  I 
must,  end  now. 
again. 


If  you  publish  this.  I  may  write 
GRACE  VIRGINIA  S. 


Sl'NDBRLAND.  ENGLAND. 

I  have  begun  to  take  your  paper,  and  I  like  it 
much  better  than  my  papa's  paper,  the  Daily  /'<w 
They  have  just  put  up  one  of  the  American  Hoe 
machines,  and  1  like  to  go  along  and  see  it  print- 
ing I  am  only  ten  years  old,  but  when  I  grow 
up  I  think  I  would  like  to  be  a  printer.  When  I 
am  big  I  would  like  to  visit  America  and  see  some 
of  the  wonderful  sights  that  I  have  heard  of.  I 
hope  you  will  publish  this  letter,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  write  you  again.  JOHN  G.  N. 


SrNpKSLAMi,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to  write  a 
letter,  for  I  like-  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much.  We  are  going  to  get  it  bound  in  a  nice 
volume.  We  have  got  a  nice  Christmas  tree,  and 
are  going  to  have  a  party  on  New- Year's  Day.  and 
my  cousins  are  coming  from  Newcastle,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  play  my  first  polka  I  think 
America  must  be  a  niee  place,  but  I  have  not 
seen  London  yet.  J.  E.  .V 

I  hope  all  the  pleasant  holiday  hopes  were 
realized. 


Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  about  a  dear 
'  little  Maltese  kitten  which  was  sent  to  me  last 
fall.  His  name  was  Jim,  and  he  was  all  that  a 
eat  could  be-  pretty,  good,  and  smart.  If  lie  wa- 
reproved  once  for  doing  anything  wrong,  the 
offense  was  not  repeated.  He  caught  all  the 
rats  and  mice,  and  once  in  a  while  he  would 
catch  a  bird  I  did  not  like  him  to  do  that,  but 
as  it  did  not  happen  often.  I  did  not  punish  him. 
One  morning  I  found  him  lying  dead  under  the 
porch.  Will  you  think  it  babyish  of  a  thirteen- 
year-old  girl  when  I  tell  you  that  I  cried?  I  could 
not  help  it.  for  though  we  had  had  him  but  a 
short  time  he  had  charmed  us  all  with  his  win- 
ning ways. 

To-day  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  follow  the  instructions  given 
i  by  our  kind  Postmistress  in  last  week's  number 
of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  don't  know  how 
well  I  shall  succeed,  but  there  is  nothing  like  try- 
ing. I  am  in  the  High  School,  and  study  Latin. 
algebra, arithmetic,  and  grammar. 

We  have  a  regular  literary  society  every  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  school.  Our  officers  are  :  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  and  two  crities 
l-'ir-i  "ii  the  programme  is  a  debate,  for  which 
three  judges  are  appointed.  The  debates  are 
very  interesting  sometimes,  when  the  question  is 
a  good  lively  one.  Next  come  recitations  and 
essays.  We' have  no  lessons  at  all  during  the 
whole  afternoon,  so  we  have  a  good,  jolly  time. 
Our  society  is  governed  liy  Parliamentary  rules, 
so  you  see'if  we  ever  go  to  Parliament  (which  is 
quite  likely,  you  know,  for  the  girls  especially) 


we  will  know  just  how  to  behave.    With  love  to 
all.  MAUD  L. 

That  admirable  plan  for  Friday  afternoon  will 
make  you  good  speakers  and  exact  writers. 


Nsw  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three 
years,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  just  thirteen 
years  old  now.  Last  winter  I  took  a  severe  cold, 
and  bad  to  go  South.  It  seemed  so  strange  to 
me.  When  mamma  and  I  left  New  York  it  was 
very  cold  indeed,  but  when  we  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton it  was  just  like  summer;  the  trees  were  all 
green,  and  the  flowers  in  blossom.  The  flowers 
were  beautiful,  especially  the  magnolias.  Have 
you  ever  seen  them  ?  They  are  pure  white,  and 
as  large  as  a  tea  plate  when  open,  with  a  delight- 
ful fragrance.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
a  three  days'  journey  (we  went  by  the  seal  could 
have  produced  such  a  change  in  everything. 
From  Charleston  we  went  to  a  small  place  125 
miles  from  there,  called  Graniteville,  sometimes 
Green  Graniteville.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
large  amount  ot  granite  found  there.  The  prin- 
cipal street  in  Graniteville  has  five  rows  of  mag- 
nificent elm-trees  through  the  centre,  and  if  a 
person  at  one  end  of  the  street  looks  down,  these 
trees  form  a  perfect  arch  which  is  very  lovejy. 
The  people  are  very  proud  of  their  trees,  which 
have  taken  centuries  to  reach  their  growth.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  describe  the  cotton  fac- 
tory and  its  garden.  MARIE  W. 

You  may  write  about  the  cotton  factory  in 
your  next  letter,  Marie. 


STUTTGART,  GERMANY. 

I  am  an  American  boy  seven  years  old.  My 
home  is  in  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  I  am  now 
in  Stuttgart  to  learn  German.  I  like  my  school 
very  much.  I  think  German  is  harder  than  Eng- 
li-li.  My  uncle  in  New  York  sends  me  HARPER'S 
\  .a  M.  PI.OPI.K,  and  1  am  always  happy  to  see  it 
and  read  the  letters  you  get  every  week.  I  am 
going  to  \ienna  next  summer  with  my  auntie 
and  unele  to  see  grandma  there,  and  shall  then 
go  back  to  New  York.  I  hope  to  speak  Ger- 
man then.  I  show  your  paper  to  my  friends 
here,  and  the  children  like  it  very  much.  They 
don't  have  any  like  it.  Good-by.  CARL  M. 


MEDO,  MINNESOTA. 

A  little  Minnesota  girl  wishes  to  tell  of  her 
trials.  When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  badly 
scalded.  When  mamma  was  putting  away  a 
kettle  of  hot  brine  I  went  to  see  what  she  was 
doing,  and  my  heel  caught,  anil  I  fell  and  pulled 
it  over  me.  I  lay  in  bed  five  months.  When  I 
first  walked  I  had  1"  use  crutches,  and  later  I 
walked  with  a  cane.  It  was  a  year  before  it  en- 
tirely healed,  but  my  troubles  did  not  end.  If  I 
see  this  in  print,  I  will  write  the  rest  some  other 
time.  LOTTIE  F.  S. 

You  poor,  poor  child  !  I  hope  you  will  have  no 
more  such  accidents. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

I  hope  you  have  had  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New-Year,  and  have  received  many  nice 
presents.  I  have  received  more  presents  than  I 
ever  did  before.  I  received  nineteen  presents, 
counting  cards.  Do  you  not  think  I  ought  to  be 
happy.  1  received  a  handsome  Russian  leather 
autograph  album,  a  pair  of  kid  gloves,  a  velvet 
hat.  a  white  silk  muffler,  a  real  alligator-skin 
hand-bag,  a  Wide-Awake  Pleasure  Book,  a  box  of 
candy,  ten  dollars  in  money,  a  silk  and  velvet 
dress",  a  handsome  Bible,  (jrimw't  Popular  Tales 
(a  very,  very  interesting  booki.  Tales  from  xliake- 
speare,a  lovely  case  (containing  pencil,  pen,  knife, 
and  paper-cutter),  a  perfectly  lovely  card,  a  box 
of  paper  and  envelopes  (pink  and  blue),  a  hand- 
some card,  another  box  of  candy,  another  hand- 

(,me  .  a  rd   ami  a  rose  -color  1 d-     Mamma  says 

she  don't  think  any  other  little  girl  received  any 
more  presents  than  I  did.  1  wrote  once  before, 
but  my  letter  was  not  printed.  With  love, 

MAI-DIE  B.  (aged  12  years). 

Evidently  Maudie  is  a  fortunate  little  girl,  with 
a  great  many  to  love  her.  I  am  sure  she  must 
have  given  presents  as  well  as  received  them, 
and  I  hope  she  helped  to  make  some  other  child 
as  happy  as  she  was  herself.  Christmas  already 
seems  a  long  way  off,  as  we  look  back  on  it.  and 
the  next  one  is  far  in  the  future,  still,  it  is  just 
as  well  now  to  resolve  that  when  the  happy  time 
comes  round  again  we  will  all  do  what  we  can  to 
lift  the  burden  from  heavy  hearts,  and  make  the 
rough  roads  of  the  poor  smoother.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  will  begin  dropping  pennies  into  a  lit- 
tle box.  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
so  that  we  shall  have  funds  to  do  good  with 
when  Christmas  returns. 


BRAVER  FALLS,  PB 


I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
since  April,  1884,  and  like  it  very  much  I  am  an 
English  girl  ten  years  old.  I  came  from  England 
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two  years  ago.  I  saw  in  the  Post-office  Box  some 
letters  from  England,  but  none  from  the  place  I 
came  from,  which  was  Bradford.  Yorkshire.  I 
have  no  pets  except  a  dear  little  sister  one  year 
old,  named  Ethel.  1  have  three  sisters  and  one 
brothei-.  and  1  am  the  oldest.  I  have  never  writ- 
ten to  any  paper  before,  so  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  this  in  print.  .  AMY  C.  R. 


WATSKS9INO,  NEW  JKRSKV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  and  my  name 
is  Nellie,  and  I  have  a  sister  named  Mattie,  and 
a  brother  named  Frank.  A  friend  of  mine  takes 
HAICPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  s_he  told  me  about 
it,  and  1  asked  my  papa  to  get  it  for  me.  I  have 
a  dear  little  baby  brother  just  one  month  old, 
aud  he  is  just  too  sweet  for  anything. 

NELLIE  E.  Q. 


I  am  going  to  write  a  little  letter.  I  have  no 
pets,  but  I  have  a  large  doll ;  I  have  had  it  five 
years.  I  have  one  brother,  nine  years  old,  and  I 
am  ten.  I  go  to  school,  and  I  am  in  the  gram- 
mar-room. I  study  grammar,  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  writing.  I  live  in 
town,  and  go  to  the  public  school.  I  have  stud- 
ied German  for  a  while.  I  hung  up  my  stocking 
at  Christmas,  and  received  a  number  of  things. 
I  have  a  grandma  ninety-five  years  old.  and  she 
gave  me  an  apron.  I  got  a  hair-receiver,  a  pink 
mug.  a  nice  needle-bonk.  t\v<>  fringed  Christmas 
cards  and  four  other  ones,  and  some  candy  and 
nuts  and  other  things.  COKA  A. 


DANBL-RY,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  thought  I  would  write,  telling  you  what  a  fine 
time  I  had  on  Christmas.  There  are  five  of  us — 
two  girls  and  three  boys.  After  papa  bad  dis- 
tributed our  Christmas  gifts  we  all  sang  that 
lovely  Christmas  carol  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLK — a  surprise  to  papa — ami  they  all  thought  it 
beautiful.  For  my  Christmas,  1  received  a  bisque 
doll,  a  writing-desk,  and  a  great  many  other 
things.  Christmas-eve  we  went  to  our  church, 
of  which  papa  is  superintendent.  Our  service 
consisted  of  the  giving  service— that  is,  each  class 
had  a  bag.  and  it  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
things,  which  the  next  day  were  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  our  church.  It  was  great  fun 
to  see  them  carry  up  their  bags.  After  we  had 
taken  up  our  bags  and  had  speaking  and  sing- 
ing, we  went  down-stairs  to  the  basement  and 
had  refreshments.  We  all  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much,  and  thought  "  Wakulla  '  a 
lovely  story.  I  must  close  now.  LILIAN  O. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  been  thinking  I 
would  write  to  you  as  others  do  for  quite  a 
long  time.  We  have  taken  HARPEU'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  since  the  first  number.  I  can  not  read 
very  well,  so  my  mamma  reads  them  to  me.  I 
am  eight  years  old.  I  have  a  pet  kitty,  and  he 
is  so  black  we  have  named  him  Jet.  I  have  a 
doll ;  her  name  is  Pansy.  I  like  to  play  with 
dolls  very  much.  Mamma  is  helping  me  make 
some  needle-cases,  which  are  easy  for  wee  little 
girls  to  make.  We  take  two  pieces  of  silver  card- 
board about  three  inches  wide  and  about,  three 
and  a  half  long,  and  then  we  work  a  little  pat- 
tern in  the  middle  of  each  ;  then  line  each  piece 
with  silk  or  satin,  and  bind  the  edges  all  around 
with  narrow  ribbon  to  match,  and  sew  two  long 
edges  together  with  fine  stitches;  then  two  or 
three  pieces  of  flannel  inside,  and  tie  the  two 
loose  edges  with  a  pretty  bow.  I  am  afraid  my 
letter  is  too  long,  but  I  do  hope  you  will  print  it. 
JULIA  A.  T.  A. 


old.  I  can  read,  speak,  and  write  German ;  I 
studied  it  about  four  years.  I  hope  you  can  find 
room  to  print  this  letter.  I  am  your  constant 
reader  and  friend,  MAY  DE  F.  I. 

You  have  had  a  long  trial  in  patience,  dear.    I 
hope  you  will  soon  be  quite  strong  again. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — May  another  elder  sister 
tell  you  how  well  this  dear  little  paper  is  loved 
and  appreciated  in  her  home  ?  Every  number  is  a 
new  source  of  pleasure,  while  the  bound  volumes 
are  always  interesting  to  the  older  as  well  as  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  In  looking  over 
Volume  V.  to-day  1  saw  a  letter  from  a  dear  lit- 
tle cousin  of  mine — Ward  K.,  of  Buffalo,  who 
sent  his  cunning  little  verses  to  the  Postmistress. 
1  wish  1  could  see  him  just  now.  The  suggest  i-  >ns 
for  Christmas  presents  were  a  great  help  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  several  of  my  friends,  and  the  funny 
little  play  given  in  the  beautiful  Christmas  num- 
ber is  now  under  practice  lor  ;m  entertainment 
to  be  given  by  our  club.  The  name  is  very  ap- 
propriate, we  think,  for  we  certainly  are  "  Sans- 
souci."  I  fear  I've  been  taking  up  too  much  of 
your  space,  but  we  all  know  and  love  the  Post- 
mistress so  well  that  we  write  to  her  as  though 
she  were  an  old  friend,  as  indeed  she  is.  Wishing 
our  dear  paper  great  success,  aud  thanking  all 
the  little  folks  Who  help  to  make  the  Post-office 
Box  so  attractive,  I  am  your  sincere  friend. 

SUSIE  M.  B. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  help  my  father  by  driving  his  horse  and 
wagon,  and  in  my  leisure  hours  I  go  to  the  Park 
and  skate  or  to  the  roller-skating  rink.  I  am 
twelve  years  old,  and  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year  GEORGE  F. 


NEW  SMYRNA,  FLORIDA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old,  and  as  all  the 
other  boys  and  girls  write  to  you,  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  about  my  home.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Hillsborough  Kiver  and  among 
the  orange-trees.  We  have  all  the  oranges  we 
can  eat,  sweet  and  sour.  I  have  four  sisters  and 
two  brothers,  and  we  have  grand  times  together. 
We  lived  in  Jacksonville  until  a  year  ago.  and 
then  we  moved  down  here.  I  like  it  better  here, 
because  it  is  in  the  country,  and  we  go  sailing, 
rowing,  fishing,  and  hunting.  T.  C.  V. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

We  have  been  reading  and  enjoying  more  than 
I  can  tell  you  every  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  since  its  publication.  Why,  we  could 
hardly  exist  without  it.  I  have  a  little  cousin  six 
years  old,  named  Bayard.  He  says  he  was  named 
for  the  Chevalier,  and  is  going  to  be,  like  him,  pure 
and  lofty.  We  read  all  the  stories  in  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE to  him,  and  he  has  become  a  great  story- 
teller. I  send  you  some  just  as  he  told  them. 

MAY. 
A  FAIRY  STORY. 

I  went  np  to  the  moon,  and  called  a  \oir,> 
There  would  nobody  answer.  I  called  a  voice 
again.  Then  a  moon  fairy  came,  and  asked  me 
to  stop.  I  couldn't  get  my  breath,  so  I  couldn't 

Stop. 

Then  I  went  to  the  stars.  They  were  just  cov- 
ered with  star  fairies,  whose  golden  hair  makes 
them  shine  so,  and  whose  bright  eyes  make  them 
twinkle  when  they  shut  them.  When  I  wanted 
to  come  home,  a  star  fairy  let  me  down  on  one 
of  her  golden  hairs.  Everybody  said,  Have  you 
seen  the  comet?  The  idea  of  calling  me  and  a 
hair  a  comet!  BAYARD. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  been  ill  and  in  bed  ever  since  July,  and 
I  am  now  able  to  sit  up  with  my  wrapper  on.  I 
grow  stronger  every  day.  I  have  no  pets.  I  had 
a  cat  named  Topsy,  but  she  ran  away,  or  else 
some  one  stole  her.  I  have  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters  younger  than  I ;  I  am  twelve  years 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old,  and  I  have  a  brother  and  a  sister.  My 
brother  is  five,  and  his  name  is  Kenneth,  and  my 
sister  is  two,  and  her  name  is  Clare.  She  is  so 
sweet  and  cunning,  and  she  has  two  dimples  in 
her  cheeks.  One  day,  when  my  brother  was  a 
baby,  we  found  him  taking  sugar  out  of  the 
closet,  and  he  said, "  Tableau !"  He  thought  that 
would  keep  us  from  scolding  him.  I  thought  I 
would  send  you  a  little  story  : 

FAY'S  DREAM. 

It  was  Christmas-eve,  and  Fay  lay  tossing  in 
her  little  bed,  for  she  had  been  a  naughty  girl, 
and  now  she  was  afraid  that  Santa  Claus  would 
give  her  nothing.  While  she  lay  there  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  hear  "the  prancing  and  pawing 
of  each  little  hoof"  on  the  roof,  and  she  sat  up 
and  listened.  There  was  a  scrambling  in  the 
chimney,  and  down  sprang  Santa  Claus.  He 
filled  B'ell's  and  Bertie's  stockings,  and  then 
turned  to  Fay.  ''Follow  me,"  was  all  he  saM 
Fay  obeyed.  She  told  her  mother  afterward  she 
did  not  know  how  she  got  up  the  chimney,  but 
up  she  was,  and  in  Santa's  tiny  sleigh.  They 
flew  through  the  air,  and  at  last  stopped  at  a 
dirty  house.  In  a  minute  they  were  down  the 
chimney— and  such  a  dingy  room !  The  children 
were  crying  for  bread,  and  the  worn  mother  was 
cutting  some  thin  slices  off  a  hard  loaf.  Santa 
Claus  motioned  to  Fay  to  come,  and  soon  they 
were  seated  in  the  sleigh.  "Now,"  said  Santa, 
"would  you  rather  give  your  presents  to  these 
children,  instead  of  keeping  them  your-'  it 
"Yes, "said- Fay.  By  that  time  they  had  reached 
home,  and  Fay  soon  found  herself  in  her  bed. 
When  she  woke  np,  her  stocking  was  full,  and  on 
it  was  written,  "  For  a  generous  little  girl." 

Mir.iAM  O. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

lam  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  Ihavctakrn 
HARPER'S  Yot'NG  PFOPLK  fortwo  years,  and  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  like  "The  Ice  Queen"  and  "  Left 
Behind,  or  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy."  I  would  like 
Jimmy  Brown  to  write  some  more  of  his  stories. 
Now  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  how 
many  pets  I  have.  I  have  but  one  pet ;  that  is  a 
cat  named  Jimmy.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade, 
and  my  teacher's  name  is  Miss  K.  I  learn  read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc. 
My  teacher  is  very  good  to  me.  A.  B.  N. 


PRAIRIE  HL-   CHIKN,  WISCONSIN. 


Though  I  am  a  boy  of  but  eleven.  I  joined  tin- 
Housekeepers'  Band  a  long  time  ago.  I  live  in 
the  historical  old  city  of  Prairie  du  C'hien.  tin- 
second  oldest  city  in  the  West.  In  it  is  old  Kort 
Crawford,  which  is  the  second  oldest  fort  in  the 
West,  the  other  being  that  at  Green  Bay.  The 


fort  (all  but  the  hospital)  was  burned  several 
years  ago.  In  summer  Prairie  du  C'hien  is  a 
lovely  place  ;  the  bluffs  and  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
make  the  scenery,  while  the  Artesian  water  and 
its  baths  make  it  a  fine  watering-place.  1  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years, 
and  think  it  is  a  splendid  paper.  Dear  Postmis- 
tress, can't  you  find  something  for  us  boy  House- 
keepers to  do  ?  it  is  so  hard  to  let  the  girls  do  ev- 
erything. J.  RALEIGH  N. 

I  will  find  something  very  interesting  for  my 
boy  friends  to  do  in  the  housekeeping  line  before 
long.  

NEW  ROCHELLB,  N'EW  YORK. 

I  will  be  twelve  years  old  next  April.  This  is 
my  first  letter  to  any  paper,  and  so  I  hope  I  shall 
see  it  in  print.  I  go  to  school  every  day.  Our 
teacher  is  very  kind,  and  teaches  us  everything 
that  is  useful.  1  am  in  the  C  grammar  class  ; 
there  are  about  forty  pupils  in  our  class.  This 
is  a  very  rainy  day.  and  so  I  did  not  go  to  school. 
When  I  have  finished  writing  this  letter  I  will 
read  or  sew.  With  a  kiss,  good-by,  MARY  S. 


How  very  happy  would  we  be  if  only  there 
were  room  for  fill  the  little  letters  every  week  ! 

Alice  B.  Clmrrard  will  please  send  us  her  ad- 
dress. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No    1. 
Forr,  WORD  SQUARES. 

L  — 1.  To  exist.    2.  The  same.    3.  Something 
bad.    4.  A  garden. 
2.— My  first  a  pretty  maiden's  name. 
My  second  you  may  call  the  same. 
My  third  of'figures  is  the  first. 
My  fourth  of  fruits  is  not  the  worst- 

WALLACE  A.  KEEP. 

3. — 1.  A  girl's  name.    2.  A  heavenly  body.    3. 
First  part  of  the  day.    4.  A  girl's  name. 

4. — 1.  A  musical  instrument.     2.  A  continent. 
3.  An  ornament.    4.  Part  of  a  book. 

JAMIE  L.  KAPP. 

No.  Z. 
RHOMBOID. 

Across.— 1.  A  ribbon.    2.  A  name.    3.  To  be  fruit- 
ful.   4.  A  heavy  metal. 

Doini.—\.  A  letter.    S.  An  article.    3.  A  word 
signifying  negation.     4.  A   fight.     5.  Need  cur- 
tailed.   6.  A  pet  name  often  heard.    7.  A  letter. 
CHARLIE  DAVIS. 

No.  3. 

DIAMOND. 

(To  the  Man  in  the  Moon.) 
1.  A  letter.    2.  An  instrument  for  cutting.    3.  A 
band.    4.  Rank.    5.  To  divide  into  shares.    6.  A 
kind  of  strong  ale.    7.  A  letter.  NAVAJO. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  2T1 
No.  1. — Tombigbee. 
No.  2.— Skating. 

No.  3.—          J  F 

TEA  SEA 

J   E  N   NY  F  E  N  C  E 

A  N    T  ACT 

Y  E 

No.  4.— 1.  Chicago.  2.  Boston.  3.  Philadelphia. 
4.  C'amden.  5.  Sacramento.  6.  Wash- 
ington. 7.  Paris.  8.  London.  9.  Dublin. 
10.  York.  11.  Glasgow.  12.  Liverpool. 

No.  5.—  H 

JOE 

J    A    L  A    P 

I!   (I    L    E  R   O   S 

E    A   R  T  H 

P   O  II 

S 

The  answer  to  the  enigma  in  No.  272,  page  176, 
is  "The  Moon  and  stars  " 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  C.  nest.  Leda  G.  Prindle,  Johnnie  H.  Barker, 
Anna,  Maud  M.  M.  Garland,  George  Baldwin,  J. 
A.  F.,  Aida  G.,  H.  L.  Henderson.  Rosa  D.  Chew, 
Charles  Wood,  Helen  W.  Gardner.  Lena  Card- 
well,  Jennie  Wis.  Nellie  L.  Van  Winkle,  Jessie  S. 
Godine,  G.  T.  Slade.  Martin  Hektoen,  Francis 
Barnard,  S.  H.  Lund,  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  F.  Roy 
Rutter.  Flossie,  Augustus  Langdon,  Harry  D. 
Fish.  John  A.  Foran,  James  Connor,  Charlie 
DavK  Wallace  A.  Keep,  W.  W.  Simons,  Jun.,  H. 
A.  Sampson,  Chrysanthemum,  Ray  Greenleaf, 
Stella  Westcott.  Fred  Smith.  Clarence  H.  Martin, 
Sarah  R-  Hcrrian.  Lucy  I)..  Elizabeth  Branham, 
Lottie  Peale,  and  J.  Raleigh  Nelson. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2rf  and  Ad  pages  of  cur,  :•.} 
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BY 

A.  I).  BEARD. 


A  LICK  had  been  playing 
on  the  tloor  for  some 
time  with  her  brothers,  but 
they  had  gone  oil'  now  to 
their  mure  boyish  sports, and 
she  remained  sealed  where 
they  left  her,  trying  to  amuse 
herself  as  best  she,  might. 

"Auntie,"    she      presently 

said,  as  she  tossed  up  and  deftly  caught  on  the  back  of  her  plump 
little  hand  the  cast-iron  toys  which  the  children  call  jacks — 
"auntie,  did  you  play  jack-stones  when  you  were  a  little  j;irl  .'" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  hesitatingly,  rather  afraid  of  being  called 
upon  to  show  my  proficiency  by  taking  part   in  a   game.     But 
Alice  seemed  content  to  play  alone,  and  seeing  this.  I  cheerfully 
.answered  the  questions  which  she  now  showered  fast  upon  me. 
"And  did  your  mother?" 
"  I  suppose  so." 
"And  her  mother  .'" 


'•ALL    RIGHT,  JIMMY.      LET    HER    ZIP." 


"  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

Beginning  to  be  interested,  Alice  arose,  and  bringing  her  lit- 
tle chair  close  to  my  side,  slie  seated  herself  in  it,  and  examin- 
ing the  toys  she  still  held  in  her  hand,  as  though  seen  for  the 
tirst  time,  she  continued: 

"Now,  auntie,  perhaps  your  great-grandmother  played  jack- 
stones  too,  and  her  mother,  and —  I  wonder,"  she  said,  quick- 
ly, as  if  a  new  thought  had  occurred  to  her — "I  wonder  who 
invented  the  game.  Some  one  must  have  played  it  for  the  first 
time',  and  I  wonder  who  it  was.  Do  you  know,  auntie?" 

-  I  have  never  heard  of  its  originator,"  I  returned,  "  hut  that 
the  .name  was  in  existence  centuries  ago  is  very  certain."  The 
bright,  inquiring  look  in  the  eyes  of  my  little  niece  urged  me  to 
proceed,  and  I  went  on  :  "An  English  writer  says  that  from  the 
earliest  times  the  huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  were  used 
l>y  women  and  children  to  play  a  game  which  consisted  of  throw- 
ing these  bones  into  the  air  and  catching  them  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  just  as  the  children  nowadays  play  with  their  jack- 
stones.  When  these  bones  were  without  any  artificial  marks 
the  game  was  entirely  one  of  skill,  but  sometimes  the  sides  of 
the  bones  were  marked  like  dice ;  then  it  became  a  game  of 
chance." 

To  give  Alice  a  better  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  this  play,  I 
showed  her  an  engraving  copied  from  a  Greek  painting  discov- 
ered at  Re  nil  a,  which  represents  two  women  in  the  Greek  cos- 
tume playing  this  game,  which  they  called  ••  Astralagus,"  the 
Greek  for  huckle-bone.  One  has  evidently  just  caught  on 
her  hand  the  bones  which  she  had  previously  lossed  up, 
while  the  other,  watching  her  companion,  is  waiting  to  try  her 
skill. 

By  this  time  Alice's  interest  was  thoroughly  aroused.  She 
was  highly  gratified  to  hear  that,  the  game  she  took  such  delight 
in  was  of  enough  importance  to  have  been  for  centuries  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  until  the  present  day,  and 
she  was  very  much  in  earnest  about  searching  for  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  it. 

Not  content,  however,  to  know  only  of  the  origin  of  jack- 
stones,  Alice  lias  determined  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  dis- 
covering the,  origin  of  other  well-known  and  familiar  plays;  for, 
as  she  wisely  remarked,  the  games  will  be  so  much  more  enjoy- 
able  when  she  knows  what  people  first  played  them  and  how 
they  came  into  existence-. 


SHE   "ZIPS.' 


A    STIFF    BKEEZE    ABAFT. 
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A    RUSSIAN   FESTIVAL. 

P,Y  DAVID  KER. 

flMHE  18th  of  January  is  a  "Teat  festival  in  Russia,  called 
-I.  the  "  Christening  of  the  Rivers."  Onthatda>  a  priest 
goes  down  to  every  great  river,  ilips  a  cross  in  it  through 
a  hole  cut  in  the  ice.  and  pronounces  u  blessing  which  is 
supposed  to  make  the  water  holy.  Then  the  poor  igno- 
rant peasants,  who  think  that  this  water  will  cure  all  their 
pains  and  sicknesses  better  than  any  medicine,  rush  in  to 
fill  their  jugs  and  pots,  and  very  often  the  water  gets 
spilled  in  the  scuffle  and  the  jugs  get  broken,  and  so  (like 
many  other  people i  they  lose  what  they  want  through 
overeagerness  to  get  it. 

Some  say  thai  this  festival  is  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
first  Russian  C/ars,  a  very  savage  'Mid  wild-looking  fellow, 
very  much  like  an  Indian  or  a  Zulu,  who.  instead  of  wear- 
ing fine  clothes  and  having-  a  grand  palace  to  live  in, 
dressed  in  bear-skins,  and  lived  in  a  log  hut  floored  with 
mud.  When  this  man  became  a  Christian,  he  and  his 
warriors  were  baptized  in  the  river  Dnieper  by  an  old 
Christian  priest,  who  held  a  cross  over  them  and  blessed 
them  and  their  river:  and  so,  it  is  said,  the  custom  began. 

I  was  at  St.  Petersburg  once  on  the  morning  of  this  fes- 
tival, and  a  strange  sight  it  was.  The  wide  frozen  river, 
the  snowy  streets,  the  houses  of  all  colors — red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  or  white — the  great  golden  domes  and  spires 
standing  out  against  the  cold,  clear  blue  sky  (all  Russian 
church  towers  are  plated  with  gold),  made  it  look  quite 
like  a  fairy  city  in  a  picture.  And  the  crowds  that  came 
to  look  at  the  show,  what  a  sight  they  were  !—  smart 
young  officers  all  silver  lace  and  shining  buttons,  with 
long  swords  clanking  at  their  heels ;  stout  merchants,  whose 
great  red  faces,  half  buried  in  huge  fur  caps  and  collars, 
looked  like  a  sunset  in  a  pine  forest;  round-faced  children 
waddling  along  in  blue  coats  reaching  clown  to  their  heels. 
and  so  thickly  wadded  as  to  make  them  seem  like  cush- 
ions set  up  on  end;  long-haired  priests  in  dark  robes  and 
high  black  tumbler  shaped  caps;  blue-frocked  haekmen; 
nurses  with  pasteboard  crowns:  and  peasants  in  greasy 
sheep-skins,  with  knee-high  boots  stuffed  with  hay,  and 
"shined"  with  tar  instead  of  blacking. 

The  Winter  Palace  itself  was  not  very  pretty,  for,  with 
its  yellowish-brown  color  and  the  ornamental  turrets  and 
pinnacles  stuck  all  over  its  roof,  it  looked  just  like  a  huge 
cake  of  gingerbread.  But  half-way  across  the  great  square 
behind  it  stood  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Russia,  a 
pillar  of  polished  granite  eighty-four  feet  high,  in  honor 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  I.  The  very  night  it  was  set  up. 
a  tremendous  thunder-storm  came  on,  and  the  lightning 
struck  it  down ;  but  it  was  soon  restored. 

Just  as  twelve  o'clock  struck,  bang  went  a  gun.  Then 
the  palace  gate  swung  open,  and  out  came'  a  tall  man  in  a 
dark  green  uniform  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  Up  into  the 
frosty  air  went  a  tremendous  shout — for  this  man  was  the 
Czarhimself — and  then  all  was  still  again. 

At  the  edge  of  the  granite  quay  in  front  of  the  palace  ;i 
little  blue  pavilion  had  been  built,  with  a  plank  stair  lead- 
ing down  to  the  frozen  river,  and  here  the  Russian  priests 
were  awaiting  the  Czar.  Between  this  building  and  the 
palace  gate  a  carpet  had  been  spread  for  him  to  walk  on. 
and  the  passage  was  kept  clear  by  two  ranks  of  soldiers, 
who,  standing  motionless  in  their  long  overcoats  of  gray 
frieze,  looked  just  like  granite  walls  set  with  spikes  of  steel. 

As  the  Cza'r  entered  the  pavilion,  the  chief  priest — a 
tall,  flue-looking  man  in  a  richly  embroidered  robe,  with 
long  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders — took  the  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  going  slowly  down  the  stair  to  the  spot  where 
the  ice  had  been  cut.  dipped  the  cross  into  the  dark  waters, 
and  spoke  the  words  of  blessing.  Then  the  Czar  went 
back  to  the  palace  as  he  had  come,  the  soldiers  marched 
off,  the  crowd  broke  up  and  melted  away,  and  the  great 
show  was  over. 


ROLF     H  O  U  S  E.* 

HY  I.ITY  C.  LILLIE. 
»i   "  X  \N,"  "  M:uir.i  i>'s  B.u:-;  UN,"  '•  DK;K   r\Ni>  D,"  ETO..  KTO. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BOB  TEI.LS   HIS  SECRET. 


Nan ; 


ERE,   stop    read i n £ 
she's  gone." 

"  Who  .'"  inquired 
Nan,  lifting  her  eyes 
rather  absently  from 
her  book. 

"Why,  Balchie,  to 
be  sure,"  said  Bob,  with 
a  wide  grin.  ''I  sup- 
pose Miss  Good  -  girl 
thinks  she  must  go  on 
just  as  if  the  teache'r 
were  here." 

The  color  mounted  to 
Nan's  cheeks,  but  she 
made  no  answer,  and 

Betty,  who  was  vigorously  rubbing  out  her  last  attempt 
in  fractions,  exclaimed: 

"I'm  so  glad  mamma  sent  her  out  for  that  precious 
worsted.  I  knew  if  we  said  we  couldn't  match  it  yester- 
day, she'd  make  Miss  Baloh  go  this  morning.  What  shall 
wedo?  We've  at  least  an  hour."  And  Betty  with  a  yawn 
flung  her  slate  across  the  table,  and  tilting  her  chair  back- 
ward, very  nearly  landed  on  the  floor. 

It  had  been  part  of  Miss  Rolf's  agreement  with  Mrs. 
Farquhar  that  if  Nan  were  allowed  to  spend  a  month  in 
New  York,  she  could  share  the  school-room  studies.  The 
old  lady  had  been  assured  that  competent  teachers  were 
engaged,  and  indeed  it  had  been  partly  for  the  sake  of 
adding  a  new  impetus  to  her  studies  that  she  had  given 
her  consent  to  so  long  a  visit;  and  now,  after  three  days, 
Nan  felt  dismayed,  troubled,  and  down-hearted,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  study  with  the  children,  and  if  she  attempt- 
ed to  go  off  by  herself  they  gave  her  no  peace. 

One  of  Miss  Rolf's  strongest  injunctions  was  that  she 
was  in  all  icspects  to  conform  to  the  ideas  or  regulations 
of  the  household  she  was  in,  and  Nan  had  during  the 
short  time  of  her  stay  in  New  York  already  been  called 
upon  to  decide  for  herself  what  seemed  her  duty  to  her 
aunt  and  her  education,  and  to  her  hostess  and  young 
companions. 

The  children  evidently  had  not  the.  smallest  intention 
of  concealing  from  her  their  method  of  shirking  lessons  or 
punishments,  of  disobeying'  orders  or  playing  pranks.  She 
understood  from  Bob's  threatening  looks  and  Betty's  cool 
speech  that  she  might  "tell  if  she  dared,'1  and  poor  Nan, 
to  whom  an  underhand  way  of  doing  anything  was  ab- 
horrent and  a  falsehood  impossible,  had  found  herself  daily 
in  the  most  perplexing  situations.  As  the  children  were 
left  wholly  to  their  own  devices  when  not  actually  under 
Miss  Balch's  eye,  she  felt  that  it  was  not  her  place  to  say 
anything  to  any  one  of  what  they  did.  She  was  a  visit- 
or, not  a  monitor,  and  yet  by  her  very  silence  did  she  not 
countenance  the  innumerable  fibs  they  told,  over  the  suc- 
cess of  which  they  exulted  so  gleefully  ? 

But,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  no  one  thought  of 
asking  Nan's  advice  or  opinion,  and  all  that  she  could  do 
was  to  try  private  remonstrance  with  the  two  incorrigible 
ones,  who,  however,  laughed  her  attempts  to  scorn,  se- 
cretly planning  new  ways  of  shocking  "  Miss  Good-girl," 
as  Nan  was  called. 

But  Nan,  slow  as  she  might  be  thought  in  books,  had  a 
quick  and  active  little  brain,  and  on  this  very  morning 
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she  had  resolved  to  try  and  interest  the  pair  in  something 
which  would  distract  their  restless  minds  from  any  new 
form  of  mischief.  Miss  Balch  had  been  desired  by  Mrs. 
Farquhar  to  match  some  worsted  which  the  day  before  on 
a  walk  Betty  had  purposely  failed  to  find,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  governess's  departure  was  the  signal  for  them  to 
throw  any  idea  of  study  to  the  winds. 

Nan  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  honest  fun  and  merry- 
making going  on  in  College  Street,  which,  if  it  grew  very 
wild  and  boisterous  at  times,  was  always  good-humored. 
She  had  a  letter  from  Joan  in  her  pocket,  which  had  made 
her  very  homesick  that  morning,  and  she  had  felt  hurt 
and  indignant  when  she  tried  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  Far- 
c|iihars  and  they  had  burst  into  derisive  laughter  over  it. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  queried  Bob,  with  a  very  shrewd 
look  first  at  Nan  sitting  in  the  window,  then  at  Betty 
across  the  table.  "I'll  tell  you,  girls:  I'll  be  real  good  to 
you,  I  guess — you  know  about  my  secret.  Well,  if  you'll 
— lem'ine  see" — Bob  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion as  to  what  bribe  he  wanted — "if  you'll  do  four  favors 
I'll  show  it  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Bob!"  cried  Betty,  joyously,  and  dancing  up  and 
down  in  her  delight,  "I'll  do  fifty  favors.  Come,  Nan — 
come.  Oil.  Bob.  I'll  love  you  now." 

And  Betty,  who,  as  Nan  had  discovered,  had  really 
something  affectionate  in  her  nature,  proceeded  to  give 
Bob  a  hug  with  one  of  her  long,  thin  arms.  But  Master 
Robert  never  permitted  any  such  familiarity.  His  rough 
push  sent  poor  little  Betty  spinning  backward  so  vio- 
lently that  she  struck  her  head  against  one  of  the  globes, 
while  Bob  muttered,  "Just  keep  off  a  fellow,  will  you; 
and,"  he  added,  very  solemnly,  "any  girl  that  wants  to 
know  my  secret  will  have  to  do  just  as  I  say." 

Betty,  trying  to  keep  back  the  tears  which  the  sharp 
blow  had  almost  forced  into  her  eyes,  nodded  her  head, 
and  Bob  continued: 

"  Now  say.  King  Brother —  He  looked  as  majestic  as 
possible,  while  Betty,  in  a  voice  which  she  tried  to  com- 
mand, repeated : 

"  King  Brother — 

"  Will  you  deign  to  forgive  me  for  all  the  mean  things 
I've  done  ?" 

Betty,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  repeated  his  words. 

"Will  you,  O  King  Brother,  be  so  gracious  and  so  good 
and  so  forgiving  as  to  let  me  know  your  secret,  and  I  prom  ise 
to  keep  it  sacred,  and  to  give  you  my  best  box  of  paints 
and  the  long  brush." 

Betty  proceeded  bravely  and  solemnly  enough  to  follow 
his  words  until  it  came  to  the  box  of  paints,  but  here  she 
hesitated  with  a  quiver  of  her  lips,  and  Bob  said,  quickly, 

"  Oh,  very  well, then, you  sha'n't  know  it,"  which  speed- 
ily reduced  her  to  submission,  curiosity  and  a  pride  in 
sharing  Bob's  secrets  being  poor  Betty's  ruling  influences. 

"Now, then, "said  Bob, turning  his  pale  little  eyes  upon 
Xan,  who  during  this  scene  had  been  trying  to  keep  her 
face  straight,  "let's  hear  you  say  it:  King  Cousin  — 

But  Nan  burst  into  one  of  her  merry  peals  of  laughter. 
"Indeed,  I'll  say  nothing  of  the  kind, "she  said,  when 
she  could  control  her  voice  sufficiently  to  speak.  "I'd  like 
to  know  your  secret,  and  if  it's  really  and  truly  yours, 
I'll  promise  to  keep  it.  There,  now,  Mr.  Bob,"  she  con- 
cluded, nodding  her  head  at  him. 

Bob  for  a  moment  wondered  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  accept  so  much  submission  from  Nan  or  to  let  it  all  go, 
to  openly  defy  her  and  shut  her  out  from  their  fun.  But 
on  the  whole  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  course. 
As  he  expressed  it  to  himself,  she'd  be  "sticking  around 
anyway."  and  he.  enjoyed  an  audience  for  his  jokes  and  j 
tricks,  and  sooner  or  later  he  could  contrive  to  "  pay  her 
off"  for  anything  she  did  to  annoy  him. 

"You  promise  to  keep  it  ?"  he  said,  solemnly. 

"I  told  you  I  would  if  it  was  really  and  truly  your  se- 
cret," Nan  answered. 


"  Well, come  along, then.  Where  are  the  paints,  .Betty  ? 
I  must  have  those  first." 

For  Bob  knew  that  after  her  curiosity  was  satisfied,  it 
was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Betty  would  try  and  es- 
cape from  her  part  of  the  contract;  so  he  obtained  the  box, 
locked  it  away  in  his  desk,  and  then  telling  the  girls  to 
put  on  their  hats,  led  them  down  into  the  yard. 

For  a  town  house,  there  was  quite  a  little  garden  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Farquhar's  home,  and  to  the  right  were  fine 
stables.  Toward  these  Bob,  whistling  proudly,  conducted 
the  two  girls. 

Bob  went  into  the  carriage-house  by  a  side  door,  and 
stopped  to  ask  Nan  if  she  could  climb  a  ladder. 

"  You  wait  and  see,"  said  Nan,  merrily.  "  I  wish  Joan 
could  have  heard  you  ask  me  that." 

Bob,  feeling  a  certain  new  degree  of  respect  for  his  cou- 
sin, ran  up  a  ladder  leading  into  the  loft,  and  the  girls  fol- 
lowed him. 

This  loft  was  used  for  old  bits  of  harness,  hay  at  one 
side,  and  the  coachman's  tools  and  small  belongings  at  the 
other ;  but  at  the  furthest  end  was  a  sort  of  stall,  which  Bob 
had  boxed  in  for  his  own  use. 

A  rough  padlocked  door  had  been  put  011  by  the  stable- 
boy  Jim,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Bob's. 

A  movement  was  heard  inside  the  door  as  Bob  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock. 

"Shut  up,  will  you!"  he  said,  roughly,  and  opening  the 
door,  pulled  a  small  whip  from  his  pocket. 

The  closet  was  dimly  lighted,  and  as  the  rickety  door 
swung  back,  the  girls  saw  that  half  of  the  floor  was  coven  -<\ 
with  straw,  on  which  crouched  rather  than  lay  a  little  d<  >g. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  pathetic,  more  pleading, 
than  the  look  the  dumb  animal  fastened  upon  them — upon 
his  tormentor,  whose  face  he  knew  only  too  well. 

Nan  uttered  an  exclamation,  half  delight,  half  compas- 
sion, and  bent  down  at  once  to  make  friends  with  the  poor 
little  creature;  but  this  was  by  110  means  part  of  Master 
Bob's  intention. 

"Come  away  from  there,  Nan;  that's  my  dog,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  so  saying  administered  a  quick  lash  across 
the  dog's  back,  and  pulled  him  out  into  the  large  part  of 
the  little  closet. 

"Bob,  you  cruel  boy!"  Nan  cried  out,  "how  can  you 
ill  treat  a  dumb  animal  like  that?  And  see,  the  poor  little 
thing  is  so  weak  and  thin  !" 

"  Now  you  just  keep  still,  Nan  Rolf,"  returned  Bob,  who 
was  busy  over  some  pieces  of  twine  and  rope  he  had  taken 
down  from  the  closet  shelf.  "  I'm  training  this  dog',  and 
I  can  do  it  without  your  help.  Now,  then" — he  fastened 
the  rope  across  the  closet  on  two  nails  low  down  in  the 
walls — "  whoop-la  !  jump,  Rover,"  and  another  stroke  of 
the  little  whip  sent  poor  Rover  across  the  rope,  while  the 
same  inducement  put  him  through  a  variety  of  poorly  de- 
vised tricks;  but  after  each  one  the  unhappy  little  creature 
would  look  with  such  an  appealing  gaze  upon  his  tyrant 
that  Nan  felt  it  more  than  she  could  endure  to  remain  a 
passive  spectator,  and  yet  she  realized  her  only  hope  of 
rex-uing  poor  Rover  was  by  conciliating  his  master. 

"  There,  now  !"  exclaimed  Bob,  Hushed  with  triumph,  as 
Rover  "begged,"  remaining  on  his  weak  little  hind-legs 
fully  a  minute.     "You've  got  to  beat  a  dog  and  kick  it"- 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word — "to  make  it  know  you're 
master." 

"  It's  no  such  thing,"  cried  I<iui.  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"and  I  think  you're  a  cruel,  wicked  boy." 

"You  do,  do  you?"  said  Bob,  maliciously.  "That 
shows  all  you  know.  Now  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
see  me  give  him  a  regular  flogging;"  and  he  proceeded  to 
snap  the  whip,  at  the  sight  of  which  poor  Rover  shrank 
back  in  abject  terror. 

But  Nan,  unable  to  bear  more,  had  fled,  and  with  a  feeling 
that  something  within  her  heart  was  bursting,  she  made  her 
way  up  the  stairs  and,  without  pausing,  to  her  own  room. 
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•  VOU'VE    GOT    TO    BEAT    A    DOG    AXD    KICK    IT    TO    MAKE    IT    KNOW    YOU'RE    MASTER.'" 


There  she  sat  down,  pressing  her  hands  together,  and 
with  all  her  heart  ivpenting  of  the  promise  she  had  made. 
How  could  she  pass  one  happy  hour  while  she  thought  of 
that  poor  little  dog  out  in  the  loft,  starved,  beaten,  ill-used, 
tormented  as  only  such  a  buy  as  Bob  Furquhar  could  tor- 
ment a  helpless  dumb  animal. 

Ten  minutes  of  wretchedness  of  mind  for  Nan  passed 
by,  and  then  came  a  little  sound  outside  her  door.  It  was 
pushed  open  softly,  and  Nan  saw  the  small  dark  face  of 
little  Tina,  Betty's  seven-year-old  sister,  with  whom  Nan 
had  tried  for  two  days  to  make  friends.  But  whether 
from  timidity,  sulkiness,  or  fear,  Tina  shrank  from  every 
attempt  Nan  had  made,  so  that  now  her  coming  volun- 
tarily was  most  encouraging. 

"  Can  I  come  in  ?"  said  this  small  person,  looking  care- 
fully around.  "  Louise  has  gone  out,  and  she  forbade  me 
to  leave  the  nursery,  so  I  mustn't  stay  long." 


"  Let  me  go  into  the  nursery  with  you,"  said  Nan, 
springing  up  and  taking  one  of  Tina's  cold  little  Lands. 

"  But  it  is  nicer  here,"  said  the  child. 

"Never  mind,"  rejoined  Nan;  ''you  were  told  to  stay 
in  there,  you  know,  and  if  you'll  let  me  go  with  you  I'll 
tell  you  a  nice  story." 

Tina  looked  wonderingly  up  at  Nan.  To  disobey  Louise, 
or  indeed  any  one,  never  had  occurred  to  her  as  wrong 
unless  it  were  found  out,  and  for  all  the  rule  which  Louise 
kept  over  her.  Tina  was  shrewd  enough  to  escape  detection 
very  often .  However,  the  promise  of  the  story  was  worth 
going  back  to  the  place  of  bondage,  and  she  allowed  Nan 
to  conduct  her  to  the  nursery,  not  guessing  the  relief  her 
cousin  felt  in  anything  which  should  distract  her  attention 
from  the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed  and  the  unlucky 
promise  she  had  made. 

[TO  BE  coxTixrun.J 
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THE  WONDERFUL  PIGMY  TROUPE. 

1!Y  (i.  B.  BARTLETT. 

Tl  HIS  amusing  entertainment  can  be  prepared  by  children 
very  effectively  on  an  ancient  plan,  at  short  notice, 
anil  can  also  be  performed  by  tlieir  elders. 

In  either  case,  if  a  curtain  is  available  or  the  parlor  is 
divided  by  doors,  the  performance  will  be  finer  and  more 
easily  arranged  than  in  a  room  without  such  convenience. 
When  tlie  curtain  is  drawn  aside  or  the  folding-doors  are 
opened,  the  audience  behold  a  stage  thirty  inches  in  height, 
which  crosses  the  back  of  the  room.  This  little  stage  or 
platform  is  about  three  feet  wide,  and  is  draped  to  the 
floor  witli  a  handsome  piano  cover  or  blanket.  On  this 
stage  stand  six  or  more  pigmies,  averaging  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  in  height,  with  large  heads  and  hands, 
who  stand  so  still  at  first  that  they  seem  to  be  painted 
on  the  dark  background.  The  spectators  look  on  with 
wonder,  which  increases  when  these  wooden-looking  fig- 
ures bow  low,  and  then  begin  to  sing  some  familiar  air  to- 
gether, after  which  they  dance  and  perform,  many  seem- 
ingly impossible  feats. 

Before  giving  a  full  account  of  all  their  funny  actions 
and  comic  costumes,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  very 
simplest  one  first,  as  children  can  thus  begin,  and  gain 
confidence  by  success,  until  they  can  easily  construct  for 
themselves  the  Chinaman,  old  lady,  baboon,  and  other 
eccentricities  which  follow. 

A  careful  study  of  Fig'.  1  will  show  the  position  of  the  two 
persons  who  combine  to  form  Mr.  John  Doe,  whose  full 
portrait  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  2.  The  boy  who  furnishes  the 
head  and  body  first  puts  on  his  father's  longest  waistcoat, 
and  then  places  each  hand  and  arm  into  a  pair  of  long- 
le^ed  boots.  He  then  takes  his  position  behind  a  cover- 
ed table  placed  against  a  window  which  is  provided  with 
a  thick  pair  of  curtains.  Another  boy  then  takes  his  stand 
behind  these  curtains  in  the  exact  manner  indicated  in 
picture  Fig.  1,  the  dotted  line  in  which  illustrates  the  edges 
of  the  curtains  where  they  meet  in  the  centre.  This  cut 
will  also  show  the  position  of  the  arms  and  hands,  which 
are  the  only  members  which  this  concealed  confederate  is 
expected  to  furnish.  The  cape  of  a  small  water-proof 
cloak  will  complete  the  costume  of  Mr.  Doe,  and  serve 
also  to  hide  such 
parts  of  the  con- 
federate's arms 
as  it  is  best  to 
conceal.  A  hat, 
cane,  handker- 
chief, and  snuff- 
box lie  on  acrick- 
et  which  stands 
on  the  table  w  ith- 
in  easy  reach  of 
the  hands  of  the 
figure.  Mr.  Doe's 
legs  being  rep- 
resented by  the 
arms  of  the  boy 
who  is  dressed  in 
the  boots  which 
stand  on  the  ta- 
ble, it  will  be 
well  to  pull  up 

the  sleeves  which  cover  the  arms, 
and  puff  them  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible over  the  boot-tops,  in  case  the 
waistcoat  should  not  be  long  enough 
to  cover  them. 

In  all  exhibitions  of  the  Pigmy 
Troupe  it  will  be  found  very  conven- 
ient to  have  a  manager,  who  stands 
at  the  right  of  the  room,  introduces 


the  characters,  and  hands  them  such  articles  as  they  may 
require  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  save  them  the  trouble  of 
stepping  down  from  the  stage.  Any  bright  boy  can  act  this. 
part  and  make  up  his  own  speeches,  a  few  specimens  of 
which  will  be  given  as  the  different  pigmies  are  described. 

When  Mr.  Doe  is  shown  he  may  say,  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  John  Doe,  the  famous 
pigmy  of  Great  Britain,  who  feels  much  bigger  than  he 
looks." 

The  dwarf  bows  low,  takes  up  his  handkerchief,  wipes 
his  forehead,  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  a  little  conceited." 

The  dwarf  puts  on  his  hat  and  seizes  his  cane  as  if  to  go. 

"  I  ^e§  your  pardon,  Mr.  Doe.      Pray  do  not  leave  us." 

MR.  DOE.   "  I  will  not  stay  here  to  be  insulted." 

MANAGER.  "Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should  have 
said  you  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  your  own  greatness." 

MR.  DOE.  "  I  accept  the  apology.  Pray  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff."  (Opens  and  offers  box.) 

MANAGER.  "  Please  tell  the  ladies  some  facts  as  to  your- 
life  and  history." 

MR.  DOE.  "  I  was  born  011  the  shortest  day  of  the  year, 
in  the  smallest  city  in  Europe,  was  fed  on  short-cake,  and 
studied  short-hand  only.  When  half  grown  I  happened  to- 
be  standing  under  a  chair,  in  which  a  very  fat  woman  sat 
down  without  noticing  me,  and  I  was  pressed  into  a  shape 
from  which  I  have  never  quite  rallied,  my  head  and  brains 
far  surpassing  the  rest  of  my  body,  as  you  see." 

Here  the  pigmy  makes  motions  with  his  hands,  and  waves, 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  drops  on  the  floor.  As  the/ 
manager  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  at  the  same  time  placing  his. 
own  hat  on  his  head,  the  dwarf  kicks  it  off,  and  makes  a 
triumphant  gesture;  but  as  the  manager  rises,  the  pigmy 
makes  him  a  very  humble  apology,  as  if  it  was  done  only 
by  accident.  The  manager  seems  very  angry,  but  is  finally 
appeased,  and  they  shake  hands.  The  manager  says  to  the 
audience :  "  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Doe's  anger  is  very  short, 
like  himself,  and  his  stay  this  evening  will  also  be  very 
short,  as  some  other  pigmies  will  in  their  turn  be  exhibited, 
who  have  been  gathered  at  great  expense  from  various 
nations  and  climes.  Mr.  Doe  will  now  bid  you  good- 
night." The  pigmy  then  bows  vei'y  low,  and  waves  his 
hands  and  throws  kisses  as  the  curtain  slowly  falls, 
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LITTLE  RED   RIDING-HOOD'S  HOME. 

HY   ELI.A   KODMAN  c'lllUCII. 

I  KNOW   where  she  lived,"  says  little  Alice.      "She 
lived  in  the  country  near  a  beautiful  wood,  and  she 
had  to  go  through  the  wood  to  get  to  her  grandmother's 
house.      And  then  the  wicked  wolf  sa\v  her.  and  lie  run  on 
ahead  and  got  there  first,  and  then — and  then  — 

It  is  too  harrowing,  and  tender-hearted  little  Alice,  as 
she  thinks  of  the  poor  old  grandmother,  breaks  down  and 
cries. 

This  is  the  little  maiden's  favorite  story,  and  she  will 
coax  the  larger  children  to  play  "wolf," and  then  scream 
and  hide  her  face  in  her  mother's  dress  when  the  savage 
animals  run  after  her  on  all  fours,  with  brown  or  golden 
curls  hanging  down  their  backs,  and  growl  fiercely  for 
their  supper. 

The  shrieking  and  laughing  and  growling  go  on  until 
Alice  is  carried  off  to  her  little  white  bed,  and  the  older 
children  gather  round  for  a  story. 

Charlie  says :  "  Where  did  Red  Riding-hood  live,  auntie? 
Do  you  believe  it  was  a  place  just  like  this,  with  a  mill- 
pond  and  woods  and  fields  like  ours  f 

"No,  indeed,  my  little  man,  not  in  the  least  like  this; 
and  I  am  very  doubtful  about  the  wood,  for  trees  are 
scarce  there.  Little  Red  Riding-hood  lived  in  Brittany." 

"Why,  that  is  England,"  exclaims  Laura. 

"Wrong,  my  little  geographer.  Britain  is  England, 
but  Brittany  is  the  northwest  corner  of  France.  Here  it 
is  on  the  map  for  you;  and  although  not  very  far  from 
England  —just  across  the  Channel — it  is  different  in  every 
way,  and  the  people  seem  to  be  a  race  by  themselves.  It 
is  a  poor,  barren  country,  washed  by  the  sea,  and  very 
dreary,  and  it  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  Druidical  stones. 
The  Druids  were  priests,  and  had  a  strange  religion,  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  world.  They  held  their  services 
in  groves,  and  made  altars  and  monuments  of  immense 
stones,  some  of  which  are  standing  now.  but  many  of 
them  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"There  are  large  sand  hills,  or  'dunes,'  all  along  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  and  the  quicksands — that  is,  places 
where  the  sand  is  largely  mixed  with  water,  and  not  solid 
enough  to  support  a  person's  weight — are  very  danger- 
ous, especially  for  travellers  who  pass  them  after  dark. 
and  often  sink  into  their  treacherous  depths. 

"The  men  and  women  of  Brittany  are  queer-looking  ob- 
jects, and  seem  as  if  they  were  dressed  for  a  masquerade. 
The  men  wear  their  hair  very  long,  even  reaching  to  their 
shoulders,  and  their  hats  are  very  broad  brimmed.  Their 
dress  seems  to  be  all  waistcoat,  and  this  absurdly  long 
garment  is  often  of  the  brightest  colors,  gayly  embroider- 
ed. Their  trousers  end  just  below  the  knee,  and  display 
to  great  advantage  the  thick  woollen  stockings  and  ugly 
shoes  which  give  their  feet  the  appearance  of  being  in 
boxes. 

"The  women  wear  a  snowy  cap  with  wings  which  entire- 
ly conceals  the  hair;  their  skirts  are  short  and  scant,  and 
the  whole  dress  clumsy.  The  style  of  dress  varies  in  dif- 
ferent provinces,  but  it  is  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  fashions  never  change. 

"  The  people  of  Brittany  delight  in  stories  and  songs,  and 
'on  a  cold  winter  evening  the  villagers  will  meet  at  some 
particular  cottage  where  there  is  a  good  large  room,  while 
the  great  blazing  lire  gives  all  the  lii;ht  that  is  needed. 
The  women  form  a  spinning  circle,  and  are  as  busy  as 
bees,  while  the  young  men  range  themselves  outside  of-the 
line.  All  the  old  stories  that  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  for  hundreds  of  years  are  repeated  at  these  meet 
in  ITS,  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal  more  than  if  they  were 
brand-new.  Every  one  must  tell  a  story  or  sing  a  song 
to  amuse  the  company,  and  the  stories  and  songs  are  al- 
ways about  things  that  happened  in  Brittany. 

"It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  spinning  circles  by  the 


winter  fire-side  that  the  quaint  legend  of  Red  Riding-hood 
was  first  told ;  for  wolves  abound  in  Brittany,  and  the  re- 
cent loss  of  some  child  in  this  dreadful  way  may  have 
been  the  foundation  of  the  story  which  is  so  very  sad 
and  yet  so  very  delightful. 

"  Wolf-hunts  are  very  common  in  Brittany,  and  some- 
times iu  the  deepest  recesses  of  a  wood  the  hunters  will 
come  upon  the  'wolves'  kitchen.'  This  is  the  spot 
where  the  savage  animals  enjoy  their  repasts,  which  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  cook,  and  fragments  of  bones 
and  fur  which  are  left  around  show  the  kind  of  provisions 
that  they  indulge  in. 

"These  creatures  are  also  said  to  have  a  dancing  saloon 
— an  open  place  in  the  forest  with  a  beaten  path  around  it 
— and  here  they  come  to  frolic  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Farmers  living  near  the  woods  have  declared  that  they 
heard  the  wolves  howling  like  dogs  at  the  sound  of  the 
Angelus,  or  morning  bell,  from  the  church  tower,  for  their 
revels  must  now  be  ended.  The  farmers  do  not  like  them, 
for,  thanks  to  the  prowling  wolves, 

'  There  i>  no  flock,  however  \vatclicd  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there.' 

"  The  story  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood  is  found  in  Ger- 
many too,  and  other  northern  countries;  but  there  the 
ravening  wolf  is  Night,  or  Darkness,  and  Little  Red  Cap, 
or  Red  Riding-hood,  who  is  swallowed  up  by  the  cruel 
beast,  is  Evening  with  her  scarlet  or  crimson  robe  of 
sunset. 

"This  is  much  the  prettier  story  of  the  two." 


ARCHIE'S  ADVENTURE. 

A    STOUY    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE. 
BY  SHERWOOD  RYSE. 

flavt  £-. 

1  RCHIE  GRAHAM  is  now  a  young  man  at  college, 
£\.  who  has  become  a  member  of  a  secret  society,  made,  at 
least  one  speech  in  the  debating  club,  and  pulled  stroke 
oar  in  the  Freshman  crew.  On  the  whole,  he  is  regarded 
as  a  "rising  man." 

Five  years  ago  this  young  collegian  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pout's  school,  near  Belhaveu,  a  small  sea-port  city 
of  New  England.  It  is  useless  to  look  for  the  name  on 
the  map,  for  Belhaven  is  not  the  real  name  of  the  place, 
nor  is  Archie  Graham  the  real  name  of  the  hero  of  the  ad- 
venture I  am  about  to  relate.  Of  course  he  would  not 
like  to  have  his  real  name  printed  here;  but  some  of  his 
old  school  fellows,  when  they  hear  this  story  from  their 
younger  brothers,  will  recognize  the  real  boy  under  the 
name  I  have  given  him,  and  will  perhaps  fill  iu  some  lit- 
tle details  that  I  may  have  forgotten. 

There  we're  about  seventy  boys  at  Dr.  Pout's,  ranging 
in  age  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  older  fellows  gen- 
erally went  to  college  on  leaving  Belhaven,  and  during 
their  last  year  at  school  they  were  objects  of  great  admira- 
tion to  the  younger  boys.  Being  such  mighty  masters  of 
the  arts  of  base-ball,  fool-ball,  and  rowing,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vast  stores  of  learning  which  their  heads  were  .sup- 
posed to  contain,  they  had  naturally  no  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  anything  so  purely  boyish  as  what  the  teachers 
called  mischief,  and  the  boys  larks.  Not  so,  however,  the 
younger  boys.  Dr.  Pout's  school,  though  it  had  the  repu- 
tation of  turning  out  boys  who  were  both  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  had  plenty  of  lively  spirits  ripe  for  a- lark.  In- 
deed, I  don't  think  I  would  give  much  for  a  school  that 
did  not;  for  what  is  a  lark  but  a  way  of  having  fun  ?  and 
though  ;i.  school-boy's  judgment  does  riot  always  restrain 
him  within  proper  bounds,  he  would  really  have  a  very 
bad  time  if  he  were  never  allowed,  or  never  allowed  him- 
self, to  indulge  in  a  lark. 
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During-  the  dark  months  of  the  year  an  afternoon  session 
was  held,  beginning  at  half  past  four,  and  from  the  time 
they  had  finished  dinner  until  that  hour  the  boys  were 
•  free.  "When  the  weather  was  open  they  played  foot-ball, 
and  when  snow  was  oil  the  ground  they  coasted;  but  there 
came  days  before  the  snow  fell  when  the  ground  was 
frozen  hard,  and  the  only  resources  of  the  boys  were  play- 
ground games,  the  gymnasium,  and  country  walks.  Not 
that  they  walked  out  in  regimental  order,  two  by  tun. 
No  such  check  was  put  upon  their  liberty.  They  went 
out  in  little  bands  of  from  two  to  half  a  dozen,  and  they 
only  stuck  to  the  turnpike-road  so  long  as  nothing  at- 
tractive called  them  over  the  fences,  to  jump  a  drain,  cut 
a  crotch  stick  for  a  shooter,  try  a  likely-looking  piece  of 
ice,  or  what  not. 

This,  at  least,  is  what  most  of  them  did,  but  there  is  no 
fuu  in  making  shooters  unless  one  uses  them,  and  as  every 
boy  is  at  heart  a  sportsman,  it  came  about  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  these  country  rambles  was  the  pursuit  of 
game.  Small  birds  were  very  hard  to  shoot,  and  so  the 
boys  turned  their  attention  to  the  domestic  fowls  of  the 
neighboring  farmers.  They  were  not  old  enough  sports- 
men to  know  that  shooting  a  hen  or  a  tame  pigeon  is  not 
sport,  but  wanton  cruelty.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two. 

But  though  the  boys  did  not  easily  recognize  this  im- 
portant difference,  the  farmers  saw  it  as  clearly  as  noon- 
day. To  their  minds  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  killing  a  sparrow  and  killing  a  tame  hen 
or  a  guinea-fowl  or  a  pigeon.  Sparrows,  blackbirds,  and 
such  small-fry  were  "game";  pigeons  and  the  whole  cat- 
alogue of  barn  yard  poultry  were  "property." 

Some  of  the  farmers  had  complained  to  the  Doctor  about 
their  maimed  chickens  and  more  than  one  dead  pigeon, 
and  a  decree  had  gone  forth  that  shooting  must  be  given 
up.  and  the  weapons  burned.  Then  many  shooters  were 
regretfully  thrown  into  the  big  hall  fire — but  not  all.  A 
few  of  the  boys  who  had  "tasted  blood,"  so  to  speak,  ar- 
gued to  themselves  and  to  each  other  that  if  they  confined 
their  sport  to  wild  birds  they  would  be  transgressing  no 
moral  law,  and  so  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  sacrifice 
their  skillfully  made  shooters.  It  was  a  very  bad  argu- 
ment, and  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  admit  it 
themselves. 

One  dull  and  stormy  afternoon  Dick  Wells  and  Henry 
Vesey,  two  of  the  boys  who  had  kept  the  forbidden  wea- 
pons, growing  tired  of  doing  nothing,  started  out  rather 
late  iu  the  afternoon,  with  their  shooters.  They  might 
have  known,  had  they  been  sportsmen,  that  they  would 
bave  little  chance  of  finding  any  game,  for  birds  like  to 
stay  under  shelter  in  stormy  weather  as  much  as  human 
beings  do.  And  so  these  two  hunters  were  disappointed, 
and  when  the  clouds  opened  and  the  rain  came  down,  they 
sought  shelter  in  Farmer  Perkin's  wagon  shed.  It  was  a 
large  shed,  open  all  along  one  side,  and  as  they  watched 
tin'  pouring  rain,  a  pigeon  that  had  perched  upon  one  of 
the  beams  under  the  roof  began  to  "coo"  softly. 

'Say,  Dick,  look  there,"  said  Vesey,  taking  aim  with 
his  empty  shooter  at  the  innocent  bird. 

"Wonder  if  it's  a  wild  one?"  said  the  other.  "  It  looks 
like  it." 

"So  it  does,"  agreed  the  first  speaker. 

"  1  think  it  must  be." 

It  was.  indeed,  a  dove-colored  pigeon,  and  very  like  a 
wild  one  in  that  respect;  but  both  the  boys  knew  in  their 
hearU  that  it  was  a  tame  one,  and  they  were  false  enough 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other  to  pretend  to  think  that 
it  was  wild. 

"I  wish  1  knew,"  said  Vesey:   "it's  a  splendid  shot." 

"1  u-iiess  it  in  a  wild  one.      Will  you  try  it?" 

A  look  and  a  nod  was  the  answer;  and  all  the  time  the 
pigeon  kept  up  its  gentle  cooing,  the  soft,  mournful  tone 
of  which  should  have  reminded  them  that  they  were  cow- 


ards and  untrue.  But  with  trembling  hands  they  loaded 
their  shooters  with  shot,  and  Henry  Vesey  drew  back  the 
strong  rubber,  taking  careful  aim  the  while.  His  hand 
shook  with  excitement,  and  he  lowered  it  to  try  and 
steady  his  nerves;  but  an  impatient  word  from  his  com- 
panion braced  him  up.  He  quickly  took  aim  and  loosed 
the  shot,  which  rattled  against  the  shingles  of  the  roof, 
while  the  stricken  bird  fluttered  to  the  ground  outside  the 
shed. 

As  they  both  sprang  for  it,  they  saw  the  farmer  ap- 
proaching. He  saw  the  wounded  pigeon  and  the  eager 
boys,  and  it  needed  but  little  thought  on  his  part  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  some  of  "old  Font's  cubs,"  as  he 
called  them,  that  were  up  to  their  old  tricks. 

With  one  impulse  the  two  boys  forsook  their  wounded 
game  and  hastened  to  make  good  their  escape.  They  were 
young  and  active,  and  their  pursuer — for  Mr.  Perkin  was 
eager  for  their  capture,  especially  as  they  were  so  near — 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  though  a  powerful  man,  was 
not  limber-jointed.  Fear  lent  wings  to  the  feet  of  the 
young  marauders;  but  fate  and  the  farmer  were  soon  to 
overtake  them. 

They  reached  the  fence  bounding  the  home  pasture,  and 
crept  hastily  between  the  rails;  but  as  they  did  so,  Henry 
Vesey's  cap  was  brushed  from  his  head,  and  he  slided 
down  the  muddy  bank  of  the  drain  on  the  other  side,  so 
that  to  attempt  to  recover  it  was  to  risk  almost  certain 
capture.  And  so  they  abandoned  the  cap;  and  when, 
after  running  some  distance,  they  looked  round  and  saw 
the  farmer  standing  by  the  fence  at  the  place  through 
which  they  had  crept,  they  knew  that  he  had  secured  it, 
and  their  spirits  fell,  for  they  had  left  tell-tale  evidence 
behind  them. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  that  Dr.  Pont  disliked  the 
various  kinds  of  head -covering  adopted  by  boys,  and 
obliged  all  his  pupils  to  wear  a  particular  kind  of  cap 
which  he  had  chosen ;  and  as  they  were  all  alike  in  shape 
and  color,  each  boy's  name  was  written  in  his  cap.  So  it 
was  not  strange  that  when  Mr.  Perkin  picked  up  the  cap 
and  looked  it  over,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  retreating  boys, 
and  called  out,  "All  right,  lads;  ye've  outrun  me  this 
spell,  but  I  calc'late  I've  got  yer  right  here  by  the  hair  of 
yer  heads;"  and  Mr.  Perkin  shook  the  cap  at  them  as  if  a 
boy's  head  were  already  in  it,  and  the  "  hair  of  his  head" 
between  his  own  brawny  fingers. 

The  five-minutes  bell  had  rung  before  Dick  Wells  and 
Henry  Vesey  reached  the  school  gates,  and  they  had  but 
just  time  to  change  their  soaked  shoes  and  get  into  their 
recitation-room  before  the  teacher  began  to  call  the  roll. 
Just  as  they  had  taken  their  seats,  Archie  Graham  came 
in,  muddy  and  breathless. 

"You  are  late,  Graham,"  said  the  teacher,  "and  you 
haven't  changed  your  shoes.  Go  and  do  so  at  once.  When 
you  come  back  you  will  please  explain  your  absence  from 
roll-call." 

A  few  minutes  later  Archie  returned  to  the  recitation- 
room  with  clean  shoes  and  brushed  hair,  prepared  to  be 
questioned  as  to  his  late  appearance.  But  this  he  was 
spared.  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  teacher,  was  already  deeply  in- 
terested in  some  point,  that  had  occurred  to  him  early  in. 
I  he  lesson,  and  even  if  lie  remembered  that  he  had  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  the  late  coiner,  he  did  not 
stop  to  ask  for  it.  Thus  Archie  was  forgotten,  and  he  was 
hopeful  that  nothing  moie  would  be  said  to  him  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  same  class  were  two  boys  who,  if  they  had  been 
watched,  would  have,  appeared  strangely  ill  at  ease.  A 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  brought  in  a  note 
for  Mr.  Maxwell.  Why  did  Dick  Wells  and  Henry  Vesey 
glance  anxiously  at  the  door,  and  then  at  Mr.  Maxwell's 
face  as  he  read  the  note  ? 

-    Another  knock,  and  again  the  servant  entered,'this  time 
to  replenish  the  big  wood  fire. 
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But  after  some  time  the  dooi*  was  opened  without  a 
knock,  and  Dr.  Pont  entered  the  room.  This  was  so  un- 
iisual  an  occurrence  that  the  whole  class  at  once  gave 
earnest  attention.  Only  two  of  the  boys  there  assembled 
saw  a  figure  standing  just  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
room  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lobby.  The  Doctor  held  in 
his  hand  a  boy's  cap,  and  the  figure  in  the  semi-darkness 
was  Farmer  Perkin. 

After  politely  asking  pardon  of  Mr.  Maxwell  for  the  in- 
terruption, Dr.  Pont,  assuming  his  sternest  manner,  said, 

"Graham,  stand  forward!" 

The  boy  obeyed.  It  was  very  plain  that  he  was  much 
embarrassed. 

''Where  were  you  at  four  o'clock,  Graham  ?" 

Alas  for  poor  Archie !  The  question  that  he  would  have 
replied  to  frankly,  though  perhaps  tremblingly,  half  an 
hour  ago,  he  could  now  find  no  words  to  answer.  He  stood 
there  with  downcast  eyes  before  the  Doctor  and  his  com- 
panions, but  could  say  nothing. 

'' Answer  me,  sir,"  continued  the  Doctor.  "Were  you 
in  the  school  yard  ?" 

A  long  pause,  and  then  he  said,  "No,  sir.'' 

"  Have  you  been  on  Mr.  Perkin's  farm  this  afternoon  ?" 

Again  that  fatal  embarrassment,  and  then  the  same 
trembling  words,  "  No,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  that  this  is  your  cap  ?" 

He  looked  at  it  without  interest.  He  had  already  felt 
that  the  cap  was  concerned  in  his  trouble. 


"And  that  this  cap  was  found  by  Mr.  Perkin  in  his  home 
pasture,"  the  Doctor  continued,  severely,  "and  that  the 
boy  who  wore  it  was  one  of  two  boys  who  were  robbing — 
yes,  robbing — his  hen-roost  ?" 

How  easy  was  the  answer  to  this  charge  the  cap  was 
making1  against  him !  Yet  he  could  not  give  it. 

"  Mr.  Perkin,"  said  the  Doctor,  "please  to  step  in.  Is 
this  the  boy  that  killed  your  pigeon  ?' 

"That's  one  of  them,  Doctor,  without  doubt,"  replied 
the  farmer,  to  whose  mind  the  evidence  of  the  cap  was 
conclusive,  "and  maybe  I  can  spot  the  other  one;"  and  he 
ran  his  eyes  over  the  double  row  of  boys,  but  was  afraid 
to  venture  on  a  guess. 

"Graham,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  ask  you,  for  the  last 
time,  were  you  on  Mr.  Perkiu's  farm  this  afternoon  ?". 

The  boy  looked  up.  It  was  his  intention  to  answer  bold- 
ly that  he  was  not  there;  but  his  eye  caught  that  of  the 
school-master,  and  he  quailed.  Dr.  Pont  was  a  kind 
man  and  a  just  one, but  when  he  was  convinced  that  wrong' 
had  been  done  he  was  very  stern.  And  so  the  open-heart- 
ed Archie  Graham  cowered  before  him  as  a  rabbit  before 
the  serpent  whose  prey  it  is  soon  to  become.  Still  he 
stammered  out,  "No,  sir." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Doctor.  "You  will  go  to  your 
room,  and  will  hold  no  communication,  absolutely,  with 
any  of  your  school-mates  until  you  have  seen  me  after 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning.  Go,  sir!'' 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 
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ROSY  cheeks  and  lips  of  clierry, 
>  Earnest  eyes  that  seem  to  say, 
"Can  I  trust  Von?"  and  then  swiftly 
Smile  their  answer — "Yes,  I  may." 

Do  those  cheeks  e'er  flush  with  anger  ? 

Pout  those  lips  in  sad  disdain  ? 
Swell  those  eyes  with  sullen  tear-drops, 

As  the  bursting  clouds  with  rain  ? 


Youth  should  not  be  sad.  but  merry; 

Buoyant  hope  should  wrath  beguile. 
Sulks  become  not  lips  of  cherry; 

Such  bright  eyes  were  made  to  smile.. 

But  I  don't  believe  that  o'er  thee 
Brooding  storm-clouds  ever  lower; 

Or  at  least  thy  fiercest  anger 
Never  lasted  half  an  hour. 
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FISHING   WITH  CORMORANTS. 

NOT  only  has  man  trained  birds  to  hunt  birds  for  him, 
but  he  has  even  taught  them  to  fish  for  him.  In 
many  respects  fishing  with  cormorants  is  like  hawking. 
In  both  eases  the.  natural  instinct  of  the  birds  is  allowed 
In  have  its  own  way.  but  by  preventing  the  birds  from  sat- 
isfy i  n»'  their  appetites  at  once — which  is  their  only  motive 
for  hunting  their  prey — they  will  kill  much  more  game 
than  would  suffice  for  their  own  needs. 

The  cormorant  is  a  large  web-footed  bird,  with  short 
wings,  rather  a  large  tail  (which  serves  it  for  a  rudder  in 
the  waterl.and  a  curved  upper  bill.  Its  throat  and  neck 
are  capable  of  stretching  to  such  an  extent  that  it  swallows 
easily  fish  that  seem  too  large  to  go  into  its  beak.  It  feeds 
almost  entirely  on  fish,  and  is  to  be  found  both  on  salt- 
water bays  and  inland  lakes. 

Cormorant  fishing  is  by  no  means  a  new  kind  of  sport. 
In  fact,  it  is  as  old  as,  or  older  than,  falconry,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  treatises  on  the  subject  is  the  account 
given  by  a  Spanish  writer,  three  hundred  years  ago,  of  how 
the  Chinese  amused  themselves  with  their  trained  cormo- 
rants. In  England  and  France  the  sport  was  patronized 
by  the  Kings  of  both  countries  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
soon  after  which  time  it  went  out  of  fashion,  and  was  re- 
vived in  England  only  about  thirty  years  ago. 

When  the  cormorant  is  considered  sufficiently  well  train- 
ed, it  is  taken  to  a  stream  in  which  trout  are  known  to  be, 
and  a  strap  being  fastened  around  its  throat  to  pi-event  its 
swallowing  the  fish,  it  enters  into  the  water,  and  into  the 
sport  also,  with  great  eagerness.  Though  a  large  bird,  the 
cormorant  is  an  exceedingly  rapid  swimmer,  both  on  and 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  displays  an  activi- 
ty in  its  more  natural  element  that  seems  astonishing  to 
one  who  has  only  seen  its  ungainly  movements  on  dry 
land.  It  will  pursue  and  capture  a  swiftly  darting  trout, 
and  having  caught  it,  will  "pouch''  it — that  is,  swallow  it 
so  far  as  the  strap  around  its  throat  will  allow — returning 
to  its  master  to  be  relieved  of  the  fish,  which  its  instinct 
will  not  let  it  throw  away,  and  the  strap  will  not  let  it 
swallow. 

Time  and  again  the  bird  will  return  to  the  water,  and 
every  capture  is  rewarded  with  apiece  offish,  although  not 
of  the  fish  that  has  just  been  caught.  Sometimes  the  cor- 
morant seizes  a  fish  that  is  several  sizes  too  long  for  the 
amount  of  throat  at  his  disposal,  and  as  he  comes  ashore 
to  his  master  with  half  a  fish  projecting  from  his  open  bill, 
he  presents  a  very  funny  appearance.  The  size  of  the  fish, 
indeed,  a  good  cormorant  does  not  regard  as  an  objection 
to  his  trying  for  it.  and  occasionally  he  is  obliged  to  give 
up  the  fight.  An  English  writer  relates  that  three  cor- 
morants once  "tackled"  an  eel.  which  their  united  efforts 
were  not  .sufficient  to  hold.  The  three  birds  fell  upon  the 
slippery  fish  and  worried  it  like  a  pack  of  hounds  with  a 
fox.  Twice  it  broke  away  from  them,  the  first  time  being 
brought  to  the  surface  again  almost  immediately  by  one 
of  the  birds;  but  <he  second  time  it  managed  to  escape  en- 
tirely, having  probably  buried  itself  in  the  mud.  after  the 
manner  of  its  kind. 

After  a  good  day's  sport,  as  many  fish  having  been  caught 
as  are  desired,  the  cormorants  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
fish  on  their  own  account,  when  the  straps  are  removed 
from  their  necks,  and  they  take  so  kindly  to  a  fish  diet  that 
one  readily  understands  why  a  fast  and  hearty  eater  should 
be  likened  to  a  cormorant. 

The  training  of  cormorants  is  a  much  easier  task-  than 
that  of  hawks.  The  latter  is  a  high-cotiraged  bird,  of  rest- 
less habits,  and  his  confidence  is  not  quickly  won.  The 
cormorant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clumsy  in  his  nature, 
as  in  his  form,  and  readily  learns  to  obey,  as  being  the 
easiest  thing  to  do.  After  being  confined  for  a  day  or  t  wo 
he  will  submit  to  be  handled  (though  a  falconer's  glove  is 
desirable,  for  his  bite  is  severe),  and  to  have  the  "  j 


or  leg  straps,  fastened  on.  As  soon  as  he  seems  to  be  tame 
enough  lie  may  be  tried  in  shallow  water,  and  when  he 
gets  a  fish  in  his  throat,  which  the  strap  prevents  him  from 
swallowing,  he  will  allow  his  master  to  relieve  him  of  it. 
As  he  is  always  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  fish  after  a  suc- 
cessful  catch,  he  soon  begins  to  associate  the  receiving  of 
food  with  the  act  of  bringing  a  fish  to  his  master,  and  then 
his  education  is  complete. 


ANOTHER  DISSOLVING  COIN  TRICK. 

BY  HENRY  HATTOX. 

TT^OR  this  trick  we  require  a  small  tumbler  made  of  thin 
JL  glass,  and  a  dime  or  other  small  coin  which  has  been 
previously  marked,  so  as  to  be  readily  identified.  The 
coin  is  dropped, in  full  view  of  the  audience,iuto  the  glass, 
over  which  a  handkerchief  is  thrown,  and  all  are  placed 
on  a  table.  The  performer  then  gives  out  a  good-sized 
table-knife  and  a  plate  of  oranges.  The  knife  is  exam- 
ined and  an  orange  selected.  Returning  to  the  tumbler,  he 
bids  the  coin  to  leave  it  and  pass  into  the  orange.  He  re- 
moves the  handkerchief,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  coin  has 
disappeared  from  the  glass,  and  oil  cutting  open  the  orange 
it  is  found  in  the  centre. 

For  this  trick  the  young  conjurer  requires  first,  a  pre- 
pared tumbler;  secondly,  a  tiny  ball  of  wax.  Just  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler  is  a  small  slit,  which  any 
glass  grinder  will  cut  for  a  few  cents.  When  about  to 
pour  water  into  the  tumbler,  it  is  held  with  the  hand  en- 
circling it  so  that  one  finger  presses  into  and  covers  the 
slit.  After  the  water  is  emptied  and  the  tumbler  wiped 
dry.  the  coin  is  thrown  in,  and  then  by  slightly  tilting 
the  glass,  just  as  it  is  being  covered  with  the  handkerchief, 
the  coin  will  drop  into  the  hand.  Before  beginning  the 
trick  the  performer  lightly  presses  the  tiny  ball  of  wax 
upon  the  lowest  button  of  his  vest,  so  that  he  can  get  at  it 
just  the  minute  he  needs  it.  After  the  knife  has  been  ex- 
amined, and  whilst  going  for  the  oranges,  he  picks  the 
wax  oft'  its  resting-place,  pressing  it  firmly  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  the  knife  blade, and  then,  in  turn, presses  the  marked 
coin  upon  it,  and  lays  the  knife  on  a  table  with  the  coin 
side  down.  In  cutting  the  orange.  Hie  point  of  the  knife 
is  used  until  a  cut  is  made  about  half-way  down,  and  then, 
to  finish,  the  blade  is  drawn  through,  thus  detaching  the 
coin,  which  will  remain  inside.  As  some  of  the  wax  is 
likely  to  adhere  to  the  coin,  the  magician  easily  removes 
it  under  pretense  of  wiping  oft'  the  orange  juice. 


EARLY  SINGERS. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

T^HE  other  day  I  found  myself  one  of  a  small  audience 
assembled  to  hear  some  school-children  sing  in  chorus. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  the  harmonies  were  very  de- 
lightful, for  the  children  sang  well,  and  from  their  hearts. 
The  chorus  was  one  known  to  all  who  love  music — the 
"Hallelujah,"  from  Handel's  great  oratorio  Tlie  Messiah. 

But  as  music  always  inspires  thought,  we  began  to  talk 
of  the  days  of  old  when  singing  was  a  very  crude  or  un- 
cultivated art;  yet  even  then,  thousands  of  years  ago, there 
was  the  instinct  for  music, the  instinct  for  song;  for  God 
has  made  the  human  voice,  the  human  throat,  capable  of 
expressing  delicious  sounds,  of  expressing  feelings  too, 
which  somehow  never  seem  to  find  vent  half  so  satisfac- 
torily as  in  singing. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  with  so  strong  an  impulse  to- 
ward song,  the  art  of  singing  was  unknown  for  centuries. 
In  these  days  we  often  hear  people  with  really  good  voices 
sing  badly  from  ignorance,  and  in  ancient  days  the  sing- 
ing was  very  limited,  from  ignorance  also,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent-kind. Music  both  vocal  and  instrumental  was 
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only  employed  for  the  purpose  of  festivity  or  lamentation, 
for  the  conqueror  or  the  sacrifice,  and  therefore  it  was  of 
a  special  kind,  that  is,  there  was  no  idea  of  composing 
any  music  but  the  kind  required  for  special  occasions,  and 
there  was  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  voice,  the  vocal  chords,  on  which  all  sound  depends. 

The  earliest  records  of  singers  which  we  have  are  many 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  early  Egyptians  used  a  kind 
of  chant,  as  did  the  Hebrews,  and  accompanied  themselves 
on  some  wind  and  some  stringed  instruments.  We  see 
on  old  ruins,  on  the  vases  and  other  objects  discovered  of 
that  time,  illustrations  of  the  singers  of  their  day.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  learned  their  chants  or  melodies,  and 
applied  different  words  to  the  same  tune,  if  tune  the  few- 
notes  up  and  down  can  he  called.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  encouraged  singing,  and  all  the  early  writers 
speak  rapturously  of  the  art,  while  in  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  we  know  that  solemn  church  music — chant- 
ing, as  it  was  called — was  greatly  encouraged. 

The  chant  probably  was  the  form  of  singing  practiced 
by  the  ancients  for  secular  or  civil  as  well  as  religious 
ceremonials,  and  it  certainly  was  the  only  method  of  sing- 
ing known  to  the  early  Christians.  At  break  of  day,  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere,  these  first  followers  of  Christ  used 
to  assemble  for  purposes  of  praising  God  by  their  simple 
yet  solemn  chants.  In  the  year  397  St.  Ambrose  formed 
out  of  the  materials  he  could  find  what  is  called  the  Am- 
brosiau  chant,  stilL  occasionally  used;  and  in  590  Pope 
Gregory  invented  or  composed  what  is  known  as  the  Gre- 
gorian chant,  still  used  in  nearly  all  Christian  churches. 
The  chant  includes  but  a  few  notes,  and  is  sung  in  three 
different  ways.  First,  there  is  what  is  called  the  monody, 
which  is  sung  by  one  voice  only;  then  the  antiphony,  by 
two  voices  alternately;  then  the  choral  chant,  by  all 
voices  together.  The  Psalms  and  other  portions  of  the 
early  church  services  were  sung  in  this  way,  always  by 
male  voices;  and  in  connection  with  this  I  will  tell  you  an 
anecdote  which  is  characteristic  of  the  power  over  the  hu- 
man heart  of  even  such  simple,  solemn  singing  as  that, 
when  done  reverently: 

Calixtus.  a  noble  Roman  youth,  contrived,  through  the 
assistance  of  one  of  his  slaves,  to  attend  the  secret  services 
of  the  Christians,  whom  he  intended  to  betray  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Hidden  behind  one  of  the  walls  of  the  crypt 
where  the  services  were  held,  he  listened,  awe-struck  by 
the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  chant  which  arose  and 
filled  the  space  with  low  though  sweet  sounds,  praising 
and  giving  thanks  to  God.  The  careless,  self-indulgent 
youth  felt  his  soul  strangely  moved  by  this  Christian  mu- 
sic. He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  strains  of  martial 
glory,  the  singing  of  the  slaves  at  his  father's  palace,  the 
wild  and  lawless  sort  of  melody  with  which  they  accom- 
panied their  dances;  but  the  grandly  simple  measures  of 
the  chant,  the  fervor  with  which  each  word  was  pro- 
nounced, were  a  revelation  to  the  young  Roman.  Day 
after  day  he  came;  finally,  having  learned  by  ear  the  glo- 
rious strains,  and  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  one 
day  lified  his  voice — a  voice  noted  all  over  Rome  for  its 
sweetness — and  joined  in  the  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father'' 
which  the  Christians  sang.  So  rapt  were  they  that  only 
as  the  sounds  died  out  was  any  one  aware  of  the  strange 
and  wonderfully  beautiful  voice;  but  Calixtus  came  for- 
ward, fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  pardon  of  God  for 
his  cruel  intentions,  was  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith, 
and  a  year  later  was  one  of  a  band  of,  martyrs. 

Voices  were  no  doubt  as  good  naturally  then  as  now, 
but  the  art  of  using  them,  as  I  have  said,  was  unknown. 
A  system  of  writing  and  composing  music  had  to  come 
before  people  learned  how  to  make  use  of  the  organ  given 
them  for  sound;  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  in 
this  century  a  system  of  correct  teaching  has  been  perfect- 
ed, only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  has  been  understood,  it  is  not  wonder- 


ful that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  with  so 
few  instruments,  and  almost  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
music,  singing  was  but  little  understood. 

Just  as  in  instrumental  music,  a  scale  had  to  be  formed, 
and  this  was  first  suggested  by  the  lines  of  an  ancient 
hymn  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  composed  by  a  monk, 
who  wrote  it  so  that  the  first  syllable  of  each  line  could  be 
sung  a  note  higher  than  the  preceding  one.  The  words 
were  as  follows: 

"  Ut  queant  Inxis 

Rfsona.ru  films 

Mh-.\.  gestorum 

.famuli  tuurum 

Solve  poll  ii ti 

Zabii  reatum." 

The  ut  was  sung  as  A,  mi  as  C,  sol  as  E,  7o  as  F.  Now 
when  we  are  interested  in  a  study  it  seems  to  me  nothing 
is  more  fascinating  than  to  investigate  the  beginnings  of 
the  art.  You  who  are  practicing  singing  at  school  or  at 
home  may  like,  as  you  sing  your  scales,  to  think  of  that 
first  idea  of  forming  them — the  poor  old  monk,  centuries 
ago,  patiently  devising  a  means  whereby  his  brethren  in 
the  choir  could  read  music.  Think  how  lie  labored  to 
produce  this  simple  method,  but  with  what  a  fine  result. 
He  started  the  ''solfeggio"*  system,  as  it  is  called,  and  in 
the  eleventh  century  Guido  of  Arrego,  an  Italian  musician, 
began  to  use  these  words  to  denote  the  scale,  substituting 
do  for  ut,  and  re  arranging  them  so  as  to  begin  on  C.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Le  Maire,  a  French  musician,  add- 
ed to  these  a  seventh  note,  si,  and  so  on  the  key  of  C  they 
are  thus: 

Do,  re,  mi,  fu,  sol,  la,  si,  do. 
C,    D,  E,  F,    (I,  A,  B,  C. 

As  interest  in  the  art  of  singing  grew,  there  came  a  re- 
vival, as  it  was  called,  of  vocal  study  in  Italy.  At  anoth- 
er time  I  will  tell  you  of  the  fascinating  period  of  trouba- 
dours, minnesingers,  and  minstrels,  but  at  present  we  must 
consider,  as  a  first  step  to  understanding  singing,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  voice,  and  how  it  came  to  be  understood,  and 
what  the  various  kinds  of  voices  are.  With  this  know- 
ledge you  will  find  your  interest  increased  not  only  in 
your  own  studies,  but  in  listening  to  others,  and  criticisms 
can  only  be  made  justly  by  those  who  know  for  what 
voice  music  is  written,  and  by  what  voice  and  with  what 
register  it  is  sung. 

As  I  have  said,  before  voices  were  adjusted  music  had 
to  be  composed,  and  it  was  in  Italy  that  the  art  of  sing- 
ing correctly  dawned,  and  was  led  by  earnest  students 
into  light.  Church  music  gave  the  start,  and  then  musi- 
cians, professional  and  amateur,  began  to  study  the  forms 
and  method  of  the  early  Greek  drama. 

The  Greeks  in  their  plays  used  what  is  called  recita- 
tives and  choruses,  but  the  latter  were  only  intoned  or 
chanted,  because  the  audiences  were  so  large,  the  theatres 
so  open,  that  any  other  style  of  singing  would  have  had 
no  effect.  Sometimes  the  members  of  a  chorus  were 
obliged  to  wear  metallic  masks  in  order  to  increase  the 
sound,  but  as  they  produced  a  very  shrill  sort  of  music, 
the.  lietter  educated  of  the  audiences  objected  to  their  use, 
and  tried  to  have  them  abolished. 

1 1  a  ving  carefully  studied  the  Greek  dramas,  the  Italians 
formed  an  idea  of  a  regular  opera,  in  which  not  alone  could 
recitatives  and  choruses  be  introduced,  but  melodies.  From 
this  came  of  course  a  necessity  for  understanding  the  vo- 
cal chords  and  their  uses.  Where  there  is  genius  it  re- 
quires very  little  assistance  to  arrive  at  great  results.  Very 
soon  a  school  of  singing  was  established,  and  on  such  good 
principles  that  to  this  day  the  Italian  met  imd  is  considered 


*  Solfeggio'  means  literally  the  seven  syllables  used  for  the  seven 
notes  of  the  scale — do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si.  The  art  of  learning  these 
and  applying  them  to  various  scales  is  called  solmiiation. 
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the  best,  and  the  most  famous  singers  are  the  result  of 
Italian  training. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  story  of  this  art. 
Gradually  voices  were  developed;  as  music  grew,  culture 
grew  with  it.  Let  us  see,  now,  what  are  the  various  rec- 
ognized voices,  their  names  and  capacities. 

To  begin  with,  as  a  general  rule,  the  compass  or  range 

of  the  human  voice  is  from  <§j=       5  (in  the  bass,  as  vou 

g  --  ^~ 

will  see)  to  3&=       z  in  the  treble.      Between  these  notes 

are  the  usual  bass,  barytone,  tenor,  contralto,  mezzo,  and 
soprano  voices,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  voice  takes  in 
twelve  notes.  Voices  including  two  octaves  are  not  rare, 
and  some  famous  singers  have  had  a  range  of  three  oc- 
taves, Madame  Oatalani,  a  celebrated  prima  donna,  being 
able  to  sing  in  three  octaves  and  a  half.  The  male  voices 
are  always  one  octave  lower  than  the  female  voice.  The 

usual  range  of  a  bass  voice  is  from  SSEEEirE  to  (§•—  -1 


The  tenor  is  generally  from  §:;EjSiE  to  H)  —  ^='    Between 

these  is  the  barytone.  Whenever  you  hear  a  bass,  bary- 
tone, or  tenor  singing  perfectly  in  the  regular  notes  be- 
longing to  his  voice,  and  able  with  purity  to  include  others 
either  above  or  below,  you  will  know  that  it  is  a  voice  of 
unusual  power  or  training.  To  force  the  voice,  however. 
is  always  foolish,  and  generally  results  in  injury  to  the 
notes  which  belong  to  it  by  right,  and  certainly  gives  no 
pleasure  to  the  listener.  __ 

The    contralto    or    alto    voice    ranges    from    <jj     f 


seem  to  you  dull,  remember 
that  they  are  facts  necessa- 
ry to  know  if  you  wish  to. 
understand  anything  about 
singing,  aud  try,  by  way  of 
amusement  and  instruct  ion, 
to  observe  at  your  next  con- 
cert how  the  parts  of  soloists 
and  of  chorus  are  taken. 

Naturally,  you  may  sup- 
pose that  in  arranging  music 
for  students  and  musicians, 
some  way  of  designating  for 
whom  the  different  parts  were 
intended  bad  to  be  decided 
upon. 

Let  us  suppose  a  four-part 
piece  of  music.  The  sopra- 
no, who  is  always  considered 
the  first  female  singer,  the- 
tenor,  who  is  the  first  male 
singer,  and  then  the  bass  and. 
contralto  each  have  their  mu- 
sic parts  written  for  them- 
selves, and  at  the  beginning 
is  what  is  called  their  clef — 
a  character  placed  there  to- 
show  for  what  voice  that  mu- 
sic is  intended.  For  instance, 
the  sign  of  the  tenor  clef  is 
the  fourth  line  of  the  staff, 

thus,  IjdfEz  Sometimes, 

however,  tenor  music  is  written  out  in  the  upper  clef,  just 
as  the  parts  for  female  voices;  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
tenor  in  reading'  always  sings  it  one  octave  lower  down. 

What  are  called  the  registers  of  the  voice  are  two,  the 
chest  tones  and  the  head  notes.  The  best  notes  of  the  so- 
prano are  head  ones  ;  the  best  of  the  contralto,  chest. 
Bass  voices  are  all  chest  tones.  The  finest  tenors  are 
those  who  make  their  head  notes  pure  and  true. 

I  have  indicated  to  you  the  notes  which  form  the  com- 
pass of  different  voices  by  musical  writing,  so  that  you 
may  strike  them  on  the  piano,  and  the  better  fix  them  in, 
your  mind.  There  is  nothing  better  for  even  a  young  stu- 
dent than  to  thus  practically  demonstrate  anything  they 
learn,  and  if  you  are  interested  in  your  work,  sum  up  just 
the  few  points  we  have  gone  over  here — the  first  sugges- 
tions of  ancient  music ;  the  singing  of  the  early  Christians ; 
the  later  chants  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory;  the  stately  mu- 
sic of  the  first  churches ;  the  first  Italian  school  of  singing; 
and  then  the  definition  of  voices,  the  rules  for  determining 
them,  and  the  varieties  which  they  present. 

At  another  time  we  may  talk  about  that  mediaeval  period 
of  minstrelsy  which  was  the  first  picturesque  time  of  real 
song,  about  which  so  much  has  been  sung  or  written,  and 
which  is,  singular  to  say,  really  not  generally  understood, 
either  historically  or  pictorially. 


the  soprano  from 


-  but  it  is 


not  unusual  to  find  that  in  both  cases  higher  notes  can  be 
taken.  The  mezzo,  or  middle  voice,  ranges  between  the 
two,  frequently  including  some  of  the  very  low  notes  of 
the  contralto  range. 

Now,  then,  if  these  technicalities,  as  they  are   called. 


ADVICE  TO  BOYS:   EXERCISE. 

BY  H.  C.  VAN  GIESEN,  M.D. 

IN  some  "advice"  which  I  gave  to  the  boy  readers  of  this 
paper  some  time  ago  I  told  them  to  avoid  taking  too 
violent  exercise.  I  pointed  out  that  boys  who  take  a  great 
interest  and  an  active  part  in  out-door  sports  often  bring 
needless  illness  upon  themselves  by  overexertioii  and  want 
of  proper  care  after  violent  exercise.  But  as  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  caution  some  boys  against  taking  too  much 
exercise,  so  it  may  be  well  to  warn  some  against  taking 
too  little.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise  is  necessary  to 
maintain  health  and  to  develop  the  growth  of  the  body. 
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"^    "Ff]t">iL'i'-jnrafi4^-;  lii 


THE    TABLES    TURNED. 

'•'Ho!  ho!"  said  the  Siiow-Mnn  ;  u  Two  ciyi  pluy  nt  that  (Jaino." 


We  often  see  boys  with  flabby  muscles,  pale  skin,  anil 
•shambling  gait,  \vlio  are  victims  of  the  neglect  of  proper 
and  well-regulated  exercise. 

Now,  walking  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  developing 
the  muscles  and  strengthening  the  system.  Every  young 
person  should  learn  how  to  walk  properly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  head  should  be  held  erect,  the 
shoulders  thrown  well  back,  and  the  stride  should  be  reg- 
ular and  steady.  The  walk  should  not  be  too  long,  but 
adapted  to  the  time  and  the  season.  Some  may  say  a  walk  is 
stupid  and  tiresome,  but  if  habits  of  observation  are  culti- 
vated, a  walk  even  alone  becomes  a  delightful  recreation.  If 
in  the  country  in  the  summer, the  various  objects  of  nature, 
the  grass,  the  flowers,  the  road-side  bushes,  and  the  trees 
are  in  themselves  companions,  and  can  talk  in  their  quiet 
way  to  the  attentive  mind.  In  the  city  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  new  sights  and  sounds  keeps  the  senses  thor- 
oughly aroused,  and  the  mind  is  fed  and  grows  apace 
with  the  body. 

I  think  a  good  training  walk  a  necessity  outside  of  all 
other  active  exercise,  sucli  as  ball-playing,  etc.,  as  it  gives 
a  graceful  and  easy  action  in  walking,  and  becomes  a  fixed 
habit  of  life.  So  little  attention  is  given  to  this  matter 
by  parents  and  teachers  that  thei-e  are  many  awkward  and 


clumsy  walkers  to  be  met  with  every  day.  In  walking 
in  the  town  or  city,  boys  should  learn  to  cultivate  all  the 
sidewalk  courtesy,  so  to  speak,  recognizing  ladies  of  their 
acquaintance  politely,  and  avoiding  rushing  by  heedlessly 
and  carelessly,  thus  earning  the  distinction  of  being  polite 
and  well-bred  boys. 

Next  to  walking,  riding  horseback  and  rowing  should 
be  employed  as  means  of  exercise,  if  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  Rowing  brings  into  use  many  muscles  not 
employed  in  other  ways,  and  thus  tends  to  develop  the 
body  equally  in  all  its  parts. 

By  all  means,  boys,  do  something  every  day  to  give  the 
muscles  fair  play.  Do  not  lounge  around  in  ungainly  at- 
titudes, or  waste  your  hours  devouring  idle  and  mischiev- 
ous books,  but  while  you  have  the  chance,  and  can  de- 
velop your  strength  while  the  body  is  growing,  make 
it  a  plan  to  devote  some  time  every  day  to  healthy 
exercise. 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

IN  the  next  number  the  Postmistress  will  have 
something  to  tell  you  about  the  dear  little 
child  in  Harper's  Young  People's  Cot,  which  ne\v 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know  is  in  St.  Mary's  Free 
Hospital  for  Children,  one  of  the  quietest,  pret- 
tiest places  in  New  York.  A  happy,  peaceful 
place,  too,  where  even  the  sad  faces  of  suffering 
children  learn  how  to  smile.  The  PostmNtrt •-- 
meant  to  tell  you  about  it  in  this  number,  but 
the  Christmas  reports  still  keep  arriving,  and 
she  knows  that  not  a  child  <>t"  you  all  will  want 
to  miss  Mrs.  Richardson's  letter  from  \Voodside 
and  Kate  H.'s  delightful  description  of  how  her 
Little  Housekeepers'  Club  had  a  Christmas  tree 
in  Texas. 

In  the  next  number,  too,  there  will  be  another 
cooking  lesson,  of  a  very  wtft  kind.  Xow  put 
on  your  thinking-caps,  and  see  if  you  can  ratify 
what  it  will  be.  No.  Dai-y.  I  >hall  not  tell  you 
to-day.  We  must  make  haste  to  read  these 
charming  letters  : 

WOODSIDP,  NEAB    LINCOLN-TON",  N^F.TH    '"  *  F.i*!_l\  *. 

With  us  here,  at  the  little  mi--  <  hurch 

of  Our  Saviour.  Christmas  was  a  v^ry  happy  time, 
and  thouirh  there  have  been  sickness  and  death 
around  us.  no  losses  have  come  to  the  Sunday- 
school  that  you  alt  have  been  so  good  to  \\'<-- 
had  a  lovely  holiday-time.  The  addition  to  the 
church  is  now  completed.  You  can  not  imagine 
our  delight  in  it:  nnvcr  \\>-re  people  so  pleased 
as  we  are  to  have  it.  We  admire  it,  talk  of  it, 
walk  up  and  down  before  it  and  stroll  around  it, 
linger  and  look  bark ;  as  a  young  girl  said.  "  We 
hate  to  leave  tlie  spot."  It  is  beautiful  in  our 
eyes.  It  seats,  without  crowding,  two  hundred 
and  seventeen.  It  was  well  filled  on  Thanks^iv- 
ins-day,  when,  thong:!)  not  quite  done,  we  were 
able  to  use  it.  The  decorations  were  very  pretty. 
The  ci.a-icel  looked  lovely— rows  of  {Trains  of  all 
kinds,  also  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  arrant:^'! 
tastefully.  The  white  cotton-bolls  were  rnirity 
itself,  and  th^  children  selected  the  corn,  so  we 
had  white,  red.  yellow,  blue,  and  all  mixed  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  We  had  pretty  squashes  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  red -skinned  sweet-potatoes,  dark 
green  melons,  and  large  pumpkins.  We  had  a  de- 
lightful service  then,  but  our  great  festival  was 
on  Christmas-day.  The  lit  tie  church  received  vt-ry 
Dice  presents  and  gifts  that  v.  They 

were  very  touching,  too.  all  beinir  memorial  gifts  : 
a  beautiful  Latin  cn><>  of  oak  to  stand  on  the 
altar,  two  chairs  of  black  walnut  for  the  uhan.-f-l. 
a  lovely  prayer  desk  of  the  same  wood,  white 
satin  markers  for  Bible.  '  ,;.  and  Hym- 

nal, a  white  frontal  for  the  leotnrn  and  a  whit*- 
stole,  and  a  new  Prayer-book  and  Hymnal.  b<>-h 
perfect  of  their  kind.  You  can  never  know  tin- 
pleasure  these  things  give  unless  you  could  be 
here  to  see  us  enjoy  tlu-in. 

You.  kind  friends,  sent  us  the  things  r"«>r  the 
Christmas  tree.  Our  Kvctor  in  Lincolnton— who, 
by -t he-way,  does  n  ban  any 

clergyman  I  know— gives  us  a  service  the  Thurs- 
day nearest  the  full  moon.  This  came,  luckily 
for  us,  on  Christmas-day.  As  the  r<-ad-  were 
bad.  we  had  the  service  at  3  P.M.  Thf  tive. 
loaded  with  its  irifts.  stood  in  a  transept,  and 
now  I  must  tell  you  that  even  with  that  trunca- 
tion the  congregation  did  not  fail  in  their  atten- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  service.  and  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  excellent  sermon  which  Mr.  \\Vt- 
more  preached.  After  the  service  we  sa'ur  that 
beautiful  carol  from  HAKPRR'S  YOTNG  PEOPLE, 
**Rin:r  again  the  Christmas  bells."  and  while  we 
were  singing  it  the  church  and  live  wen-  light- 
ed with  lamps  and  tiny  candles.  While  we  dis- 
tributed the  presents  our  Superintendent  went 
up  and  down  giving  candy  to  all.  for  the  church 
was  full  of  persons  who  had  come  to  the  service 


and  to  see  the  tree.  These  trees  do  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  merely  the  passing  pleasure  they 
irive.  "They  extend  the  influence  of  the  Sunday- 
school  very  much,  and  we  get  a  hold  on  people 
we  could  not  reach  in  any  other  way. 

\  ••!•>-  many  of  our  scholars  this  is  H 

•  na-  pleas inv  they  have,  and  the  only  ti  .-at 
of  candy  tney  g^t  in  the  whole  yeai 
not  wonder  that  it  is  to  them  perfect  joy.     One 
negro  boy  of  nineteen,  the   in  sr  ><-h"lar  in  tlu- 

.  d  school— not  having  missed  a  h» 

da  v  th-'  win  >u>  V'-ar — begged  fora  large  fair-hair*  d 

wax  doll.     We  told  him  the  people  would  laugh 

at  him.    He  said  lie  did  not  care.     Neither  did  lie, 

•>ited  as  happy  as  any  child  there  with  the 

doll  in   his  arms      His  Christian  name   N    Lei   ; 

-  called  Annie  Lee.    He  says  lie  don't  mind 

sitting  in  his  room  at  night  alone  now  at  all  :  he 

put.-  Annii-  I, n-  where  he  can  see  her,  gets  ull  nK 

'  Mas  tilings  out  of  his  box,  and  never  feels 
-    me  at  ail" 

The  -  •-   i-  a  great  pleasure  to  them 

all,  the  sewing-school  a  continual  delight.     You 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  accomplished  the 
seventeen  quilts.     We  want  to  teach  them 
fancy-wor;*  this  year,  crochet  and  worsted  work 
The  girls  will  be  glad  to  learn  how,  and  they  can 
make  s>  >me  things  that  will  help  with  the  next 
tree.    We  will. "["course. make  morequilts 
are  such  pri</< •!<-<  treasures  to  those  who  have 
them  that  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  make  more. 

We  wish  so  often,  so  heartily,  dear  friends,  that 
you  could  all  come  here  and  see  the  good  work 
you  have  done.  Let  me  wish,  in  behalf  of  all 
here,  a  very  happy  new  year  to  each  one  of  y<  >ti. 
and  believe  me  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

MltS.  RlCHAUDSON. 

I  don't  know  how  you  will  feel,  dear  children 
and  mothers,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  whisper 
to  you  that  when  I  came  to  the  part  of  Mrs  Rich- 
ardson's letter  where  she  tells  of  poor  black  Lee 
carryin;*  his  fair-haired  waxen  doll  home  to  his 
lonely  little  room,  I  had  to  stop  reading  for  the 
tears  that  suddenly  tilled  my  eyes.  Did  it  make 
you  laugh.  Fanny  and  Elsie?  Well,  it  has  its  fun- 
ny side,  too.  Poor  Lee!  he  has  not  mis>.-.. 
gle  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  always  pays  atten- 
tion to  the  lesson.  What  a  good  work  Mrs  1,'ich- 
ardson  is  doing,  and  how  very  happy  we  are  in 
having  a  share  in  it  '. 


r  R  \-  E  .  1 


uTBor  R  \-  E  . 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,—  lamalittle  girl  nine  years 
old,  and  I  thought  perhaps  some  little  Ameri- 
can boys  or  irirls  mi^ht  like  to  hear  how  they 
celebrated  the  3th  of  November  in  Eastbourne'. 
On  that  day  all  the  shops  were  closed  at  five 
o'clock,  and  at  half  past  seven  a  grand  proces- 
sion took  place.  There  was  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  on  horseback,  lots  of  jockeys,  Henry  VIII., 
clowns,  pantaloons,  sprites  (who  had  stuck  pins 


inaians,  sauors,  uinnese,   IQFKS,  ana    -ome    m 

magniticent  dresses  that  I  can  n 
.M< '-i  had  ma^ks.  and  all  had  boxes  with  fire- 
work in  them,  winch  they  let  off  at  each  other 
and  at  everybody  else  in  the  streets  ;  Some  ram*- 
into  our  rooms.  One  man  aimed  at  our  wit 
but  did  not  reach  them,  so  papa  called  out.  "Bad 
shot!''  Then  everybody  who  was  pa-sini;  threw 
one  up.  to  try  if  tin  could  hit  our  balcony,  but 
they  only  stuck  in  the  trellis-work.  Then-"  were 
>,  and  all  riie  people  had  torches.  The  fire- 
engines  were  drawn  by  sis  white  horses,  and  all 

en  had  colored"  lights,  and  the  life -boat 

came  behind.     When  it  appeared,  all  the  people 

. .     I  wish  all  the  people  it  had 

I'oiild  have  seeti  it.  Last  of  all  there  was  a 
huge  bonfire,  and  all  the  people  danced  round  it. 
I'apa  ami  my  sisters  went  to  see  it,  and  said  it 
was  ver>  pr.-tty  ;  they  had  a  fire-^ork  thrown  at 
them,  and  it  burned  their  dress.  I  think  my  let- 
_.  -".  wMiini:  you  and  all 

your  little  English  and  American  readers  a  hap- 
py n>  w  year,  I  remain  your  affectionate  little 
n-aiter,  EDITH  \V. 


'  that  you  could  not  hang  on  the  tree.  All  of  the 
club  made  presents:  I  made  thirteen.  We  made 
a  good  many  by  the  directions  given  in  UAKPBK'S 
YOUNG  PKOPI,K.  Bess,  my  oldest  sister,  made  the 
tan  wall-pocket.  Bess  "and  I  each  made  two 
sc,ent  i>;ii^.  Two  mem  hers  of  the  club,  named 
Myra  and  Mina  T..  made  the  travelling-bag,  and 
the  B.'s  made  the  stocking-bag.  Bess  made  a 
1.  ttrr-i'.'iM1  for  papa ;  it  was  of  brown  cloth,  and 
-ii' •  * 't« -hr-'ii  ,i  Hen-ford  cow  tin  the  lower  part  and 
H  on  the  upper  part  I  would  like  the  little  girl 
who  wrote  a  It>t  ft  .T  about  the  little  doll-house  to 
know  That  we  made  one.  The  K.'s  made  a  little 
hair-pin  boat  case,  Ben  S.  made  one.  Bess  made 
one.  1  made  one,  Myra  T.  made  one,  JHna  T.  made 
one.  and  that  made  six  altogether.  I  covered  a 
little  bottle  with  apiece  of  silk  that  I  etched,  and 
then  put  perfume  in  it  I  made  ihat  for  my  sis- 
t' T  Annie  Lee.  Bess  also  covered  a  little  bottle 

!  forme.  I  knit  a  scarf  for  Aunt  Nannie.  I  made  a 
littk*  apron  for  Mary,  and  Bessie  tnade  one  for 
my  baity  sister.  Bess  got  a  cigar-box  and  soaked 
it  until  all  of  the  paper  came  off,  and  then  she 
cut  out  a  lot  of  pretty  pictures  and  pasted  them 
on  the  box;  then  she  varnished  it,  and  it  was 
•  -I  idney  s.  made  a  hox  like  that  too.  I 
wove  a  mat.  Bess  made  «i  book-mark  by  paint- 
in  i;  little  pictures  and  oniamenting,a  little  ; 
paper  prettily.  The  stockings  which  we  filled 
\\  ith  ciiiniy  were  made  out  of  tarlatan  and  pretty 

I  colored  wi-uK  Santa  Claus  brought  pre*- 
all  the  iiH'mber*  of  the  club;  he  brought  the 
piv-<-i;r-  .i--  soon  as  every  other  present  was  on 
the  tree,  All  of  us  children  were  in  the  other 
room  when  his  bells  rang,  and  I  was  the  only  one 
who  heard  them,  and  Aunt  Nannie  could  scarce- 

1  ly  hold  me.     Santa  Claus  brought  Hess  a  nice 

i  work-basket,  and  me  a  picture  puzzle  with  the 
map  of  the  United  States  on  the  cither  side.  He 
brought  Myra  T.  a  map  just  like  mine,  and  we 
both  made  them  out  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
was  Christmas-day  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast. He  brought  Mina  a  scrap-book.  Katie  R.  a 
nice  work-basket,  and  Lena  R.  a  lovely  book. 
He  brought  Lamay  B.  a  .scrap-book,  Jerald  B.  a 
book,  and  Mariana  B.  a  work-basket.  Santa 
Claus  brought  the  three  oldest  S.  boys  a  box  of 
building  blocks,  and  Alfred  S- a  box  of  sliced  birds. 
The  mammas  all  came,  but  the  papas  had  to 
stay  at  In  >rm-  an-:  take  care  of  t lie  babies,  because 
ir  wa*-  too  cold  for  them  to  come  out.  Mamma 
went  to  town  in  the  morning  to  get  candy  and 
things  t»  fill  the  stockings.  I  made  three  stock- 
ings. \\  e  could  not  -re  the  tree  until  it  was  lit. 
Right  after  dinner  we  had  to  go  into  another 
room,  and  had  to  stay  there  until  it  was  time  to 
go  and  see  the  tree.  When  the  members  of  the 
club  came  we  had  to  run  out  and  see  that  they 
did  not  go  into  the  room  where  the  tree  was, 
and  we  nearly  froze  ;  it  was  a  very  cold  night. 
We  tilled  the  stockings  with  candy,  but  that  was 
all  they  would  let  us  do.  The  tree  looked  beau- 
tiful. Mamma  played  and  we  sang  the  carol 
while  the  candles  were  burning,  and  then  we 

,  danced  around  the  tree  and  sang,  "Here  we  go 
round  the  Christmas  tree,  all  on  a  happy  even- 

,  ing."    We  are  going  on  with  the  club. 

KATE  H. 

Of  course  you  are.  I  think  I  shall  call  yours 
the  banner  club  until  somebody  else  sends  an 
equally  bright  report. 


This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to 
you.     HOW  I  came  (•>   thU  p;ip'-r  i>  this  way      I 

n  of  a  book,  and  h<-  _ 

me  this  one",  and  ever  since  that  day  1  have  taken 
HARPEI:*>  YOL  .\..;  PEOPLE.  W.  D.  utged  11 1. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  thought  I  would  write 
a  little  letter,  and  send  an  enigma  that  I  have 

1  made  up  myself.  My  brother  has  taken  your 
paper  ever  since  it  came  over  to  England.  I  like 
it  very  much.  The  story  that  1  like  reading  most 
is  '•  The  Lost  City."  I  went  into  the  country  last 

1  October.  I  collect  a  lot  of  things:  I  have  "some 
nice  stamps,  fossils,  curiosities,  and  shells.  I  am 
yeai-s  old.  and  have  three  canary-birds  for 
i"  t<  i  collected  mosses  while  I  was  away,  and 
round  twenty-four  different  sorts.  I  hope  you 
wiil  put  this  letter  and  enigma  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  ETHEL  A.M.  W. 

Peep  into  the  Puzzle  column  next  week,  dear, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  the  enigma. 


HEEEFOKP  RAXCH,  TEXAS. 

DEAR  POST>H-TI;F>^.— We  had  a  tree  on  Christ- 
mi  jiapa  sent  a  man  five  miles  to  set  it.    It 
was  a  f-'dar-tret-.  and  the  room  it  was  in  was 
trimmed  with  cedar  and  mistletoe.     Papa  sent 
:hf   tree   the  day  before   Christmas  -  eve. 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  man  lie  sent  did 
,  until  nitrtit.    The  tree  was  very  large. 
;   tpa  trinnm-d  off  a  irood  deal  out-of-doors, 
i  and  tht-n  h>-  r-mld  scarcely  get  it  into  the  house. 
AtVr  hn  did  irt-t  it  in  he  had  to  trim  off  a  good 
deal  more.     He  stood  it  up  in  a  barrel,  around 
which  we   wrapped   a  sheet.     He   trimmed  the 
with  cedar  and  red  berries.    We  then  took 
a  little  table  and  covered  it  with  a  sheet  too,  and 
also  trimmed  it  with  cedar.     It  was  for  things 


SL-NDCELAXII,  ENGLAND. 

We  have  just  begun  to  take  HAUPEU'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  write  to  tell  you  that  we  like  it  very 
much.  In  summer  we  spent  our  holidays  at  a 
place  called  Hawthorn— a  very  old- fashioned 
place,  with  only  one  shop  in  it,  and  that  was  a 
very  small  one.  but  we  had  a  big  grand  field 
we  saw  birds'  nests  and  weasels  and 
hares,  and  my  brother  and  I  often  went  with  the 
milk-cart,  and  1  had  a  jolly  time  of  it.  Hawthorn 
1  is  only  three  miles  from  Seaham,  where  the  col- 
liery explosion  was.  I  will  tell  you  some  more 
when  I  write  again.  DAVID  T.  X. 

Of  course  you  only  looked  at  the  pretty  n»^t-. 
and  did  not  disturb  them.    Write  again. 


TAYLOR'S  CKKKK,  I.IKMKGIA. 

I  am  a  lit  tie  girl  seven  years  old.  I  go  to  school 
to  my  papa:  I  study  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar.  I  have  no  brothers  nor 

sisters,  and  when  we  have  holidav-  I  have  a  dull 
time.  I  have  only  my  dollies  to  play  with  ;  their 
names  are  Mary  Wallace,  Hena  Rosebud. 
Dimple.  Tal>ith::  Timbertoes,  Dinah  Do 
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•_ 


and  Ria  Rattlepate.  I  began  taking  HARPER;* 
Yoi-si;  PEOPLE  two  weeks  ago.  My  papa  ga\.-  n 
to  me  for  a  '  iir^tmas  present,  and  1  line  it  very 
much.  I  get  it  ..n  Saturday,  and  read  most  of  it 
before  I  go  t"  !••  'I 

Your  little  friend,  J.ELLIEM. 

I  am  sorry  you  ever  have  a  dull  time,  Nel- 
lie.  but  I  suppose  your  dollies  are  a  great  care, 
and  yc  >u  often  wish  for  other  companions.  Next 
time  you  write  tell  about  the  scenery,  and  your 
garden,  and  your  little  neighbors.  Whenever  you 
feel  very  lonely,  just  write  a  wee  letter  to  me. 


me  the  other  day  in  the  shape  of  a  great  moth. 
It  was  so  gorgeous  that  I  pinned  it  to  the  wall 
for  an  ornament.  And  some  time  ago  a  little 
Post-office  Box  friend  gave  me  a  pen-wiper  with. 
a  dog  cunningly  reposing  upon  it,  his  head  on  his 
fore-paws.  Everybody  says,  "  Why,  what  is  that 
dog  doing  on  your  desk?" 


The  following  letters  were  submitted  by  the 
writers  as  school  compositions,  and  the  teacher 
has  very  kindly  sent  them  to  the  Post-Office  Box  : 


Bodrov,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  have  here  in  Bos- 
ton a  very  kind  lady.  Miss  Jennie  Collins,  who 
take-i  a  great  interest  in  poor  and  worthy  work- 
in"-\vomen.  doing  all  she  can  to  aid  them.  She 
i-sli  "ivat  admirer  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  calls 
her  office,  or  the  room  where  she  transacts  her 
business  '•Boffin's  Bower,"  in  memory  of  him. 
On  ev.-ry  recurrence  of  his  birthday  she  gives  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  readings  from  his 
works,  and  on  every  anniversary  of  his  death 
she  has  the  '•  Bower"  decorated  with  flowers  and 
foliage  sent  by  loving  hands  to  keep  his  "  memo- 
ry -T--en."  as  he  often  expressed  that  wish.  Is  it 
not  .L  lovely  custom  of  Miss  Collins?  Mamma 
always  sends  some  simple  flowers,  for  he  loved 

vly.  she  says,  as  well  as  the  high,  and  the 
•no-t  Dimple  field  daisy  had  a  charm  to  him. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  Yocsc  PKOPLE  since  the 
first  number,  and  although  I  am  fifteen  years  old, 
still  1  shallnottliinkmyselftoooldto  lookforward 
to  i  ~  iirrival  for  some  time  yet.  Do  you  know, 
thri  nigh  your  columns  I  have  gained  a  good  friend 

rfespondent  of  my  name  and  my  initials, 
our  "iven  names  being  the  same.  Stella,  and  also 
found  the  address  of  a  little  Southern  girl  of  Sa- 
vannah which  we  had  been  endeavoring  to  find 
for  some  time.  She  wrote  to  you.  and  that  gave 
me  her  address,  as  I  knew  her  initials.  So  you 
see,  dear  Postmistress,  what  a  kiud  friend  you 
are  STELT.A  P. 

Among  my  pleasantest  associations  with  Bos- 
-t-lla.  is  a  visit  to  that  same  "  Boffin's  Bow- 
er." in  which  I  was  much  interested. 


I  am  living  on  a  farm  in  the  country,  and  there 
are  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres  in  it.  I 
am  going  to  school,  and  like  my  teacher  very 
much  :  her  name  is  Miss  Grace.  1  study  reading, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, and  singing.  I  have  about  half  a  mile  to 
go.  During  Institute  we  hail  a  week's  vacation. 
In  the  winter  my  sister  and  I  have  lots  of  fun 
coasting.  We  have  a  very  large  pond,  where  my 
brother  and  his  associates  have  sport  skating. 
The  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  runs  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  farm,  and  Vanderhilt's 
will  run  through  the  northern  part.  Our  school 
is  provided  with  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
we  all  think  it  is  a  splendid  book.  1  have  but 
one  pet.  and  that  is  a  kitten  ;  I  call  it  Mollie. 

M.  E.  M. 

To  save  space,  the  address  will  be  omitted 
from  the  four  letters  which  now  appear  in  order. 
They  are  all  from  Plaintield. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  and  have  not 
had  much  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  I  go 
to  the  high  school  at  Plainfield,  and  study  read- 


almost  three  years  old  and  1  am  eight.  We  have 
two  cats,  Pet  and  Rose.  Lily  has  four  dolls  and 
I  have  three.  I  help  mamma  wash  dishes  and  I 
make  cake.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written 
to  you.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Your 
loving  little  reader,  MAKT  ALICE  F. 


Alice  M.  W. :  For  a  little  girl  only  nine  your 
letter  was  well  written.  I  would  like  to  see  you 
going  to  school  with  your  brother. — Kathleen  K. 
may  join  the  cooking  class,  of  course.— Zillali  s. : 
I  would  like  to  visit  the  quarries  with  you,  but 
Pipestone.  Minnesota,  is  almost  too  far  away. — 
Kathleen  IE.  has  a  pony  and  ever  so  many  dolls. — 
I.ulu  I).  (.'.  W. :  I  am  sorry  there  is  not  room  for 
your  pretty  little  story,  but  try  again.— Flossie's 
pets  are  some  very  tame  and  gentle  chicks.— Ida 
T. :  I  am  glad  the  little  brother  is  getting  well.- 
Harry  F. :  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  enlivened  your  days  of  pain. 


OBANGE,  NEW  JEE-I-.V. 

This  is  the  third  year  my  sister  and  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  was  sent  to  us  as  a 
Thrift  rnas  present  three  years  ago  by  an  aunt  in 
New  York,  and  we  have  had  it  ever  since.  I  am 
eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  I  study 
arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  geography,  and 
writing.  1  liked  the  story  of  "  Wakulla"  very 
much.  I  think  the  Jimmy  Brown  stones  are  just 
splendid. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  yon  about  our  cat.  We 
have  a  very  affectionate  cat  named  Buster.  He 
is  half  Maltese,  but  his  grandmother  is  a  pure 
Maltese.  He  is  so  lar^e  that  when  he  stretches 
himself  out  he  is  nearly  a  yard  long,  not  adding 
hi-  tail  A  great  pleasure  of  his  is  to  be  picked 
up  hy  the  tail,  and  if  you  do  it  once  to  him  and 
u'< '  away,  he  conies  back  to  you  to  have  you  do  it 
'My  sister  made  him  a  bib.  and  gave  it  to 
him  on  Christmas.  At  dinner-time  we  tie  on  his 
bib,  and  put  him  on  a  chair  and  push  him  up  to 
the  table,  and  give  him  some  meat  on  a  plate, 
and  he  sits  there  and  eats  his  dinner  like  a  gen- 
tleman. But  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  getting  too 
long,  and  so  I  must  say  good-by,  and  stop. 

GARDNER  WARREN  K. 


I  have  written  to  you  several  times,  but  my 
letters  have  not  been  published,  so  I'll  write 
asrain.  hor.ing  you  may  find  space  for  this.  My 
HAMPER'S"  hinders  came  all  right,  and  I  think 
t)i--:n  beautiful,  and  I  will  soon  have  three  more 
volumes  bound,  which  I  shall  prize  very  highly. 
I  go  to  school,  and  study  history,  grammar,  Latin, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  I  am  eleven 
year*  old.  and  love  iny  school  and  teacher  very 
much.  I  have  no  pets  myself,  but  my  little  bro- 
ther has  a  beautiful  Maltese  kitten.  We  had  a 
lovely  Christmas  tree  at  our  church  (Episcopal!, 
and  i  received  a  very  handsome  book,  besides 
many  other  presents  from  my  aunts  and  uncles. 
Hoping  the  new  year  may  bring  you  many  bless- 
in--.  I  am  your  little  friend,  EDNIO  L.  W. 


HAETFORP,  VERMONT. 

As  I  know  of  a  way  to  cover  cologne  bottles.  I 
will  write  to  the  Post-office  Box.  Take  a  piece 
.  .f  silk  i  >:•  ribbon  the  length  of  the  bottle  from  the 
n  to  the  top.  and  stretch  it  tightly  around 
th>-  I'Mttle.  If  you  can  work  in  Kensington  stitch, 
it  i>  pretty  to  work  a  bunch  of  flowers,  orthe  ini- 
tials of  the  friend  who  is  to  receive_  it,  on  the  silk. 
Then  take  some  lace  and  gather  it  for  a  frill  to 
put  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A  bow  of 
ribbon  sets  it  off  nicely ;  this  also  must  be  around 
the  neck. 

I  should  like  to  know  a  way  to  make  pen- 
wipers. I  have  seen  them  made  like  a  sun- 
flower. Your  constant  reader,  (.r.  •><  i  M 

Now  if  all  the  girls  who  know  how  to  make 
pretty  pen-wipers  will  take  their  pens  and  write, 
we  may  have  a  pen-wiper  parry  '  HI--  was  sent 


ami  I  am  now  in  fractions.  My  stsiers  have  two 
pet  cats,  and  I  have  a  horse  to  ride  when  I  wish 
to.  My  teacher  gets  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
and  brings  it  to  school,  and  we  all  enjoy  reading 
it.  We  have  thirty- five  industrious  scholars. 
Sometimes  mamma  makes  me  keep  store  when 
she  goes  out  calling.  Papa  is  a  doctor.  Our 
favorite  game  at  school  is  Fox.  D.  V.  C. 

Can  you  not  find  room  in  your  paper  and  a 
place  in  your  heart  for  "  poor  me"?  1  am  a  girl 
fourteen'years  of  age,  but  am  counted  as  one  of 
the  little  "ones.  I  live  among  the  mountains  of 
the  Key-stone  State,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Cumberland.  Our  teacher  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  our  school.  On  rainy  days,  when  we 
are  compelled  to  stay  in  the  school-room,  we 
pass  our  time  in  reading  its  interesting  and  amus- 
ing stories  and  letters.  My  sister  and  1  have  a 
mile  to  walk  to  school.  I  study  geography,  writ- 
ten arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,  history,  and 
spelling.  My  father  is  a  fruit-grower.  The  Co- 
nedoguinet  Creek  flows  close  by  our  house.  In 
summer  I  go  rowing  almost  everyday,  and  gath- 
er lilies  from  the  water's  edge.  I  have  no  lit- 
tle brothers,  as  many  of  your  correspondents 
have.  My  sole  pets"  are  three  cows,  namely. 
Queen  Bess.  Wild  Rose,  and  Pocahontas.  Last 
summer  I  had  two  pet  chickens:  I  called  them 
Punch  and  Judy.  Cousin  Ella  and  I  ate  keeping 
•  house  to-day  ;  we  read  awhile  and  then  write 
awhile.  From  your  Pennsylvania  friend. 

IDA  B. 

My  teacher  has  requested  us  to  write  to  you 
and'see  if  you  would  think  it  worth  while  to  pub- 
lish our  letters.  Hike  to  read  the  stories  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE:  Hike  "Left  Behind:  or, Ten 
Days  a  Newsboy."  I  have  six  sisters  and  four 
brothers.  I  go  to  the  high  school:  I  am  in  the 
Fifth  Reader.  I  have  a  pet  dog  named  Mage  :  he 
catches  rabbits  by  the  neck,  and  holds  them  until 
I  can  come  and  fake  them.  This-  is  my  first  at- 
tempt at  anything  like  this.  JOHN  MILTON  S. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  and  have  but 
three  pets.  I  go  to  school,  and  my  studies  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  geogra- 
phy, and  orthography.  I  have  one  sisterand  two 
brothers.  1  have  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  This 
is  my  first  letter.  EFFIE  M.  V. 

COLD  SPEING,  MISSISSIPPI. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  enjoyed  reading 
,  the  paper  for  three  years.    I  am  ten  years  old. 
and  have  two  sisters  and  two  brothers.    We  ride 
on  horseback  to  school.    We  have  vacation  now. 
j  Your  friend.  FANNIE. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWAUE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  only  eight  years  old : 
my  brother  Lewie  is  seven.  Mamma  gave  him 
yo'ur  paper  for  his  birthday.  We  like  the  stories 
very  much.  We  have  two  yellow  cats,  and  I  have 
a  dog  named  Tip.  I  wish  all  the  children  a  hap- 
py New-Year.  S.  C.  R. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS 
No.  1. 

A  DIAMOXD. 

1  \  letter.  2.  A  vegetable.  3.  A  shell-fish.  4. 
A  serpent.  5.  To  disturb.  6.  A  measure  of  length. 
7  A  letter.  STDNET  L.  KILLAM. 


No.  2. 

EAST   NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  five  letters,  and  am  an  hon- 
orable distinction. 

My  1  is  a  consonant. 

My  1,2  is  a  pronoun. 

My  1,  3.  5  is  part  of  a  verb. 

My  5, 4. 1, 2  is  something  which  is  always  in  mo- 
tion. 

My  3.  4. 1  is  an  edge. 

My  1.  3, 3. 4.  5  is  value.  PICKWICK. 


Xo.  3. 

AX  EAST  SQUARE. 

1    \  popular  toy.    2.  A  thought.    3.  A  habita- 
!  tion.    4.  Devours. 


P.  McDONOUGH. 


No.  4. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  I  am  part  of  a  ship— behead  me.  and  I  am  a 
tree.  2.  I  am  a  piece  of  furniture — behead  me, 
and  I  am  something  which  belongs  to  everybody. 
3  I  am  a  grain — behead  me  three  times,  and,  in 
turn.  I  am  warmth,  a  verb,  and  a  preposition  4. 
I  am  a  cry— behead  me.  and  I  am  whole.  5. 1  am 
a  period  of  time— behead  me,  and  I  am  an  organ 
of  the  body.  SUSIE  M.  B. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  272 

No.  1.— Canton.  Missouri.  India.  Indian  In- 
diana. Narrows.  Arrow.  Long 
Issy.  York.  III.  Illinois.  Suez.  Great 
Bear.  Bear.  Beaver.  Arno.  Polar. 
Nord.  Dee.  Deer.  Hi.  Kea.  Bon. 
Bonn  Milk.  White.  White  I':_ 
Acre.  Red.  San.  Sana.  Allen.  1-er. 
Misery  Skager.  Leman.  Man.  Ava. 
Van.  Fox.  Sita  Tejo.  Jo  Daviess. 
Dave.  Thebes.  St.  Louis.  Po.  Poto- 
mac. Tom  West.  St.  Anthony.  Ob. 
O'Brien.  Brienz.  Zealand.  St.  Mark. 
Mark.  Leon.  Oneida.  Ida.  Dave. 
Sayn.  Ay.  Riga.  Nice.  New.  Lop. 
Oman.  Manilla.  Save.  Verd. 

No.  2.—  PANSY 
AGATE 
N  A  I  AD 
STAND 
Y  E  D  D  O 

No.  3.—  C 

PAS 

POSTS 

PORTEND 

CASTOROIL 

S  T  E  R  N  U  M 

SNOUT 


I)  I  M 
L 


No.  4  —Cascade. 


r,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— It  rained   hard  all  day 
:nas.    I  have  a  little  sister  Lillian:  she  is 


•  •et  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Eda  May  Smyth.  Hamilton  E    Field.  W. 
Holzman.  Geonre  Hardin.  Lester  C   Sissoi 
ney  L  Killam,  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Jam 
nor  John  A.  For.in.  Aida  G..  S   II.  Lund.  < 
Von  Utassy,  Stella  Westcott,  F  Roy  Hutter.  Nel- 
lie Mills  J   Raleigh.  Amy  Sampson.  John  Bene- 
dict"   Laura    Bailey.    Emily   Sherman.    Cordelia 
James,  Dan  Meserole,  W.  W.  W.,  Fay,  and  yneen 
Bess. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  we  3d  and  3d  page*  of 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VI. 


AN  elephant  11:11111  d  [!<>mbai;ii: 
A  dreadful  toothache  had, 
And  as  the  tooth  was  very  big. 
The  ache  was  very  bad. 


And  then,  indeed,  with  pitying  glance, 

His  faithful  keeper  saw 
Poor  Bomliy  on  Ills  hind  legs  dunce. 

And  clasp  his  aching  jaw. 


In  vain  upon  his  head  he  stands 

To  ease  him  of  the  pain: 
The  faithful  keeper  wrings  his  hanils 

And  racks  his  puzzled  brain. 


"  Alia'"  at  length  he  cries  with  joy; 

'  'Tis  time  with  me  thou  weutest — 
Let's  waste  no  precious  moments,  buy — 
To  seek  the  nearest  dentist." 


The  dentist  said,  "To  fill  it  in 
Would  not  avail,  I  doubt; 

The  bony  sub-tance  is  too  thin. 
So   I  must   pull  tooth  out." 


The  dentist  gave  him  laughing-gas — 

An  elephantine  dose — 
And  soon  the  mighty  creature  was 

Enwrapped  in  sweet  repo-e. 


And  then  lie  pulled  and  pulled — iu  vain; 

To  start  that  monster  tooth 
It  took  the  -whole  united  strain 

Of  tliref  strong  men,  forsooth. 


Then    Bomb}',    when'  at    length    'twas 
done, 

Laudied  loud,  and  said,  moreover, 
"There's  nothing  that  is  half  such  fim 

As  toothache — when  it's  over." 


•PI! 
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YOUXG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  vr. 


WIIALINi;   OFF    LONG    [SL  \N1>. 
i!Y  AirntrR  nitisuANK 

YF.A  Us  ago,  before  kerosene  oil  came  into  use.  and 
when  housewives  depended  on  whale  oil  to  fill  their 
lamps,  sixty  wlialintr  vessels  sailed  regularly  out  of  Sag 
Harbor  bound  for  llie  North,  and  the  bravest  men  and 
ablest  seamen  all  along-  the  southeastern  coast  of  Long 
Island  were  "  whale  hunters."  The  village  boys  in  those 
days  didn't  think  there  was  much  fun  in  living  unless 
they  could  grow  up  to  kill  whales,  and  the  stories  the  old 
sailors  told  on  winter  nights  of  monsters  a  hundred  feet 
long  dragging  big  ships  behind  them,  or  pulling  boats 
and  crews  beneath  fields  of  ice.  were  as  wonderful  as  the 
Arabian  Xif/litx  and  twice  as  true. 

But  cheap  kerosene  oil  ruined  the  Long  Island  whalers. 
The  demand  for  whale  oil  became  so  small  they  couldn't 
afford  to  go  after  it,  and  the  boys  who  had  dreamed  of 
killing  dozens  of  whales  single-handed  grew  up  to  find 
that  the  sport  had  passed  away.  The  whales  seemed  to 
miss  the  men  who  had  hunted  them  so  steadily,  however, 
and  every  year  or  two  a  big  fellow  would  come  rolling 
and  blowing  clo-e  up  to  the  Long  Island  shore,  as  though 
anxious  to  tind  out  what  had  happened  to  his  old  ene- 
mies. The  old  whalers  said  it  was  because  he  couldn't 
find  enough  to  eat  farther  out  to  sea.  But  a  good  big 
whale  is  worth  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  when  he  is 
caught  and  cut  up.  and  they  thought  it  would  be  good  to 
be  ready  for  any  more  of  them  if  they  should  come  along. 

At  Amagansett.  Easthamp ton,  Southampton,  and  other 
villages  strung  along  twenty  miles  of  coast,  whaling 
crews  were  organized,  composed  of  the  bravest  and  most 
expert  men.  who  chose  one  of  their  number  for  captain. 
and  kept  whaling-boats,  harpoons,  and  everything  need- 
ful ready  for  service  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  lively  times  along  the  coast; 
a  school  of  whales  were  seen. off  shore,  and  a  number  of 
them  were  captured,  and  enriched  the  villages  with  their 
spoils.  The  old  men  brought  out  all  their  stories,  which 
were  listened  to  with  deep  respect,  and  while  the  young 
men  went  out  in  the  boats  to  get  their  first  experience  the 
boys  spent  anxious  hours  along  the  beach  straining  their 
eyes  out  over  the  water,  for  whoever  first  "  sighted"  a  whale 
acquired  a  eertain  ownership  in  him.  and  was  entitled  to 
his  sliai-e  of  the  bone  and  blubber  if  the  whale  was  caught. 

During  the  last  ten  years  but  few  whales  were  seen, 
and  still  fewer  captured,  until  three  weeks  airo.  when  a 

sc 1  of  nine  '.\.  ii  seen  rolling  at  their  ease  among  the 

waves,  or  pushing  themselves  along  by  Happing  their 
monstrous  tails,  and  with  open  mouths  scooping  up  the 
insects  upon  which  they  live.  The  whaling  villages  were 
soon  wild  with  exi  and  th>-  whaling  crews  were 

filled  with  an  ardor  that  has  not  yet  subsided.  The  first 
of  the  school  was  killed  by  the  Amagansett  crews.  It 
sank,  and  was  washed  ashore  twenty  miles  down  the  coast 
three  days  afterward.  It  was  a  monster  sixty  feet  long, 
and  hundreds  of  people  swarmed  from  all  over  the  island 
to  look  at  it.  while  artists  came  to  make  pictures  of  it. 

But  the  Amagansett  men  thought  that  a  whale  never 
looked  so  nice  as  when  he  was  cut  up  and  ready  to  sell. 
They  worked  hard  all  the  time  carting  the  whalebone  to 
their  village,  and  stripping  oft'  the  blubber,  which  is  a 
thick  layer  of  fat,  pinkish  in  color,  like  salmon,  covering 
the  whale  all  over  like  a  thick  blanket.  The  men  cut 
the  blubber  into  long  strips  eighteen  inches  wide.  and. 
loosening  one  end.  pulled  it  off  the  whale's  back  as  easily 
as  the  skin  comes  oft'  a  banana.  Beneath  was  a.  mount- 
ain of  coarse  flesh,  called  "the  lean."  which  is  left  to  the 
fishes  and  birds.  The  men  walked  all  over  the  whale 
while  cutting  it  up.  and  had  spikes  in  their  shoes  like  a 
telegraph-pole  climber.  The  whale's  skin  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  a  fall  from  that  slippery  surface  would  be  like 
falling  off  a  small  house. 


While  this  work  was  goins1  on.  two  more  whales  had 
been  killed  by  the  crews  of  Kasthampton  and  South- 
ampton. 

After  all  the  blubber  had  been  stripped  from  the  first 
whale  and  carted  to  Amau'an-ett.  ]],,.  ,,„.„  lnlj]t  lires  in 
little  brick  furnaces  down  near  the  shore,  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  putting  the  blubber  in  big  iron  "try"  pots. 
began  boiling  it  into  oil.  But  their  work  was  soon  inter- 
rupted. Johnny  Kduards.  son  of  old  ('aptain  Josh  Ed- 
wards, came  running  down  the  beach  yelling  that  one 
of  the  whales  was  in  sight.  Everybody  looked,  and  a. 
black  mass  was  seen  shining  in  the  sun  two  miles  out  at 
sea.  It  looked  like  a  boat  turned  bottom  upward  as  much 
as  anything  else:  but  they  knew  it  was  a  whale,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  three  Amagansett  whaling-boats  were 
pulling  with  might  and  main  through  the  surf,  five  men 
re  >  wing  and  the  captain  steering  in  the  stern  of  each  boat. 
Before  they  got  to  it  the  whale  was  frightened  by  three 
boats  coming  from  Easthampton,  and  dived  down  out  of 
sight  of  everybody.  Then  the  old  captains  had  a  chance 
to  show  what  they  knew  about  whaling  by  guessing 
where  the  whale  would  be  when  it  should  come  up  to 
breathe. 

"  Thar  she  breathes."  they  all  cried,  as  the  huge  black 
back  rose  above  the  surface,  and  Captain  Josh,  the  best 
whaler  alono-  the  coast,  was  closest.  His  men  were  pull- 
ing like  mad.  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  big  fellow,  and 
i  'aptain  Josh  was  encouraging  them  all  he  could  by  wav- 
ing his  hands,  and  vowing'  the  whale  was  so  fat  it  could 
hardly  swim.  This  wasn't  exactly  so.  It  could  swim  as 
Fasi  as  it  liked,  and  kept  diving  under  every  few  minutes, 
until  all  but  Captain  Josh's  boat  were  far  behind.  The 
captain  says  he  doesn't  know  much  about  electricity,  but 
I  hat  a  whale  does.  When  it  swims  along,  it  leaves  an 
electric  current  in  its  track,  says  the  captain,  and  if  a  boat 
crosses  that  track  the  current  is  broken,  and  the  whale 
knows  there  is  danger.  The  old  captain  was  careful  not 
to  cross  tin-  whale's  track,  and  owing  to  that  fact,  or  to  his 
other  knowledge  of  whales,  he  made  the  monster  think 
he  was  not  so  dangerous,  after  all,  and  stole  slowly  up 
closer  and  closer  to  him. 

When  the  boat  was  only  twenty  feet  away,  the  whale 
took  fright  once  more,  and  started  to  dive  down;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  men  had  stopped  rowing,  and  George 
Smith  was  standing  in  the  bow.  holding  in  his  hand  a 

heavy  bar] 11  fastened  to  a  coil  of  stout  rope.  Before 

the  whale  knew  what  had  happened,  the  sharp  harpoon 
was  plunged  into  his  back,  and  the  men  were  rowing-back- 
ward as  hard  as  they  could  to  escape  his  first  burst  of  fury. 

Whales,  old  (  'aptain  Josh  says,  are  like  men.  and  when 
this  one  was  first  struck  lie  seemed  to  -brink,  as  a  man 
might.  But  that  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  then  he 
showed  how  mad  a  whale  could  lie  witli  a  harpoon  ill  his 
back.  He  la-he. 1  the  sea  into  a  foam  with  his  powerful 
tail,  and  when  he  found  that  had  done  no  good,  he  threw 
his  body  <jut  of  the  water,  and  stood  on  his  head.  Next 
he  tore  out  to  sea  at  frightful  speed,  almost  jerking  the 
boat  out  of  the  water,  and  then,  suddenly  changing  his 
mind,  sank  down  and  down,  until  he  had  to  come  up  to 
breathe  again. 

The  men  in  the  boat  knew  they  were  risking  their  lives, 
but  they  were  bound  to  have  the  whale,  and  were  willing 
to  run  the  risk.  Old  Captain  Josh  had  taken  Smith's 
place  in  the  bow,  and  with  a  long  sharp  lance  in  his  hand, 
stood  anxiously  watching  every  one  of  the  whale's  move- 
ments, paying  out  more  rope  when  necessary,  and  look- 
ing out  for  a  chance  to  give  a  fatal  stab.  The  lance  was 
long  and  keen,  sharp  as  a  razor  on  both  edges,  and,  un- 
like the  harpoon,  was  not  barbed,  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
pulled  out  of  the  whale's  body. 

At  last,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  the  chance  came.  The 
whale,  exhausted  by  his  struggles  and  the  pain  of  the  har- 
poon tearing  at  his  flesh,  lay  motionless  on  the  water.  The 
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boat  drew  up  noiselessly,  and  the  captain,  taking  good  aim 
with  his  lance,  buried  it  deep  in  the  whale's  body.  Again 
and  again  the  lance  was  thrown,  and  at  last,  a  vital  spot 
being  touched,  flu-  whale  began  spouting  blood:  the  de- 
lighted sailors  yelled  "Dead  whale!"  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  monster  rolled  over  and  died,  eight  miles  from 
shore.  The  other  boats  soon  came  up,  and  all  hitched  on 
to  the  dead  whale  like  horses  to  a  big  log.  A  beacon  tire 
had  been  lighted  on  the  shore,  and  guided  by  its  IViendly 
light  the  prize  was  finally  towed  home  in  salVu  ,  after  a 
hard  night's  work.  It  was  a  good  big  fat  whale,  with  plen- 
ty of  whalebone,  and  every  one  of  the  Amagansett  whale- 
men will  get  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  his  share. 


ARCHIE'S  ADVENTURE. 

A    STORY    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE. 
BY  SIIKUWOOI)   t;VSF. 

Dart  t-£- 

DR.  PONT  could  hardly  have  devised  any  punishment 
more  severe  than  the  banishment  to  which  he  subject- 
ed the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  evidence  of  circumstances. 

Left  alone  in  his  little,  room,  Archie  Graham  gradually 
came  to  realize  the  distressing  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  he  was  yet  nat- 
urally indignant  that  he  was  condemned  for  a  fault  of 
which  he  was  innocent;  but  it  was  the  consciousness  of  his 
being  unable  to  clear  himself  of  all  blame  that  kept  his 
lips  sealed.  Had  he  been  a  shy.  reserved  boy,  the  serious 
nature  of  his  present  position  would  have  overcome  his 
reserve,  and  he  would  have  spoken  out.  lint  being  of  a 
frank,  outspoken  disposition,  his  misfortunes  turned  all 
his  thoughts  into  indignation.  He  was  wretched  because 
the  Doctor  had  misjudged  him,  the  evidence  of  the  cap  lie 
regarded  as  a  conspiracy,  and  he  was  wounded  because  it 
seemed  as  if  his  school-mates,  among  whom  lie  was  very 
popular,  had  turned  against  him.  As  for  the  promised 
interview  with  Dr.  Pont  the  next  morning,  he  not  only 
did  not  fear  it  —  for  his  present  punishment  was  severe 
enough — but  he  positively  looked  forward  to  it  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief. 

At  seven  o'clock  a  maid-servant  brought  him  his  supper 
— the  ordinary  fare — for  which  he  had  no  appetite.  The 
girl  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  he  made  no  reply.  Of  course, 
lie  thought,  she  considered  him  to  have  done  wrong,  and 
her  sympathy  was  not  what  he  wanted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  kind-hearted  girl  was  very  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  him,  and,  whether  lie  were  innocent  or  guilty. 
she  was  011  his  side. 

An  hour  later  the  housekeeper  came  in  to  remove  the 
supper  tray.  She  also  had  a  kind,  womanly  heart,  but  she 
felt  herself  bound  to  uphold  the  discipline  of  the  house,  and 
she  was  accordingly  reserved  in  her  manner  and  words. 
Master  Graham  had  best  go  to  bed,  she  thought.  No;  he 
wasn't  sleepy.  Well,  at  nine  o'clock  she  would  come  in 
and  turn  out  the  gas,  anyhow. 

The  unlucky  prisoner  was  never  less  inclined  for  sleep, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  long  sleepless  night  was  horrible. 
He  thought  of  what  other  people  would  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. He  felt  he  must  do  something. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  leave  the.  hateful  place.  He 
had  often  thought  with  contempt  of  the  silliness  of  "  run- 
ning away,"  only  to  be  brought  back,  and  ever  after  held 
up  to  ridicule.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  present  posi- 
tion was  so  awful !  Never  had  man  or  boy  been  placed  in 
such  a  position  before.  He  resolved  that  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  do — to  run  away. 

He  knew  that  the  steamboat  touched  atBelhaven  every 
nin'htat  eleven,  and  that  it  would  bring  him  home  at  about 
halt  past  seven  the  next  morning.  He  had  once  gone 
home  that  way  with  his  father,  and  his  father  had  on  sev- 


eral occasions  returned  by  the  night  boat  after  running-  on 
by  train  in  the  daytime  to  see  him. 

lie  was  perfectly  certain,  therefore,  about  the  boat; 
next,  how  should  hc'jei  mil  of  the  house;'  To  climb  down 
from  the  window  was  impossible,  and  equally  so  to  escape 
by  the  front  door,  since  the  Doctor's  room  was  on  the  same 
flour.  If  he  made  good  his  exit  by  the  buys'  entrance  he 
would  still  lie  only  in  the  yard,  and  the  gales  ami  walls 
were  difficult  and  dangerous  climbing.  The  servants'  en- 
trance, however,  was  in  the  wing,  and  it  opened  into  a 
yard  surrounded  only  by  a  low  fence.  He  was  satisfied 
that  he  could  escape  by  that  way. 

AY  bile  he  was  thinking-  over  his  plans  the  housekeeper 
came  in. 

''  Not  in  bed  yet.  Master  Graham  ?"  she  said.  "Now  go 
to  bed  at  once.  I  will  come  back  and  turn  out  the  light 
in  ten  minutes.  Do  be  a  good  boy  now,  and  get  undress- 
ed ;  and  don't  forget  to  say  your  prayers." 

Archie  undressed  himself,  and  then  he  knelt  down  to 
say  his  prayers,  but  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying. 
His  spirit  was  still  rebellious,  and  he  could  not  pray. 

For  a  long,  tedious  hour  he  lay  wide  awake  in  bed. 
He  had  calculated  that  at  half  past  ten  the  house  would 
be  quiet,  and  he  could  get  out  unobserved.  Dr.  Pout's 
household  kept  early  hours. 

After  a  while  he  got  out  of  bed  and  dressed  himself. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  and  listened. 

All  was  quiet. 

The  light  in  the  corridor  was  still  burning,  although 
turned  down  low.  Instead  of  going  out  of  the  room,  he 
returned  to  his  bureau,  and  took  out  his  writing-case,  and 
carried  it  to  a  chair  near  the  door,  where  the  dim  light 
fell  upon  it.  Then  he  did  what,  he  had  been  thinking 
over  in  the  darkness.  He  wrote  a  note,  not  to  the  Doc- 
tor, but  to  a  school-mate.  It  ran  as  follows: 

"DEAR  CLIFFORD, —I  am  going  home.     You  know  I 
didn't  do  what  the  Doctor  says  I  did.      Won't  you  please 
tell  him  where  I  was  this  afternoon  '.      Good- by  forever. 
"  Your  friend,  A.  GRAHAM." 

He  placed  the  note  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed  it  as 
if  it  were  going  by  mail  : 

"R.  J.  Cliffon/. 

(  'are  I:<T.  Dr.  I'ont, 

Belhaven." 

Leaving  the  envelope  on  the  bureau,  he  put  on  his 
overcoat,  and  with  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  lie  crept  down- 
stairs. The  door  separating  the  servants'  wing  from  the 
main  house  was  open,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  the 
back  hallway.  There  he  put  on  his  shoes. 

Cautiously  and  with  dilliculty  he  drew  the  bolts  and 
turned  the  key.  Then  he  listened,  but  beard  nothing  ex- 
cept the  wind  rushing  round  the  corners  of  the  house. 
Then,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped  quickly  out,  he 
saw  and  felt  that  it  was  raining  hard,  and  a  fierce  north- 
east wind  buffeted  him  rudely.  For  a  moment  he  hesi- 
tated, but  the  next  instant  his  retreat  was  cut  off.  The 
wind  had  blown  the  door  to,  and  lie  could  not  open  it 
from  the  outside. 

Archie  had  never  been  afraid  of  the  dark,  but  on  this 
wild,  stormy  night  his  courage  almost  gave  way.  He  had 
half  an  hour  to  reach  the  wharf,  and  the  'distance  was 
nearly  two  miles.  Still,  he  had  not  counted  on  fighting 
the  wind  all  the  way,  and  as  he  pushed  on  he  felt  sad  and 
angry,  for  the  fierce  wind  swooped  down  upon  him,  and 
the  rain  beat  into  his  face,  so  that  every  now  and  then 
he  was  forced  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  storm  and  wait 
for  a  lull.  And  every  time  he  did  so  he  felt  that  he  had 
wasted  time,  and  then  he  ran  a  few  rods  to  make  up  for  it. 
He  had  already  begun  to  repent  of  his  hasty  flight,  but  the 
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"WITH    HIS    SHOES    IN    HIS    HANI),    HE    CREPT    DOWN-STAIIJS." 


prospect  of  missing  the  boat  and  spending  the  night  wan- 
dering about  Belhaven  was  more  terrible  than  either  his 
present  position  or  the  misfortune  from  which  he  was  try- 
ing to  escape  by  flight. 

At  length,  tired,  muddy,  and  wet,  he  reached  the  wharf. 
The  boat  was  not  yet  in.  Two  or  three  wharfmen  were 
sitting  in  a  little  wooden  building,  where  there  was  a  roar- 
ing stove.  They  were  smoking  and  talking,  and  looked 
warm  and  comfortable.  Archie  wished  that  he  might  go 
in  there  tun,  but  he  kne.v  that  he  would  have  to  reply  to 
their  questions,  and  anything  rather  than  that.  So  he 
took  up  a  sheltered  position  under  a  shed,  and  sat  there 
gloomily.  He  began  to  think  that  he  might  have  missed 
the  boat,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  but  just  eleven,  and  that 
•with  such  a  wind  blowing  it  would  most  likely  be  late. 

After  a  time  the  door  of  the  little  room  was  opened,  and 
one  of  the  men  came  out  and  shut  it  behind  him.  But  he 
did  not  move  far.  He  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  to  get 
his  eyes  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  looked  out  over 
the  harbor.  Archie  sat  motionless  and  almost  without 
breathing.  Then  the  man  went  in  again.  Evidently  the 
boat  was  not  yet  in  sight.  So  the  boy  sat  down  again 
upon  a  big  box  of  freight.  He  was  very  tired  and  wet, 
and  the  wind  howled  fearfully,  mournfully,  now  beating 
savagely  around  the  shed  and  dashing  the  .spray  over  tin- 
pier,  and  anon,  for  a  few  moments,  dying  away,  going 
farther,  farther  away.  And  he  was  so  tired  1 

Had  he  missed  the  boat,  after  all,  when  he  was  so  cer- 
tain he  was  in  time  ?  What  was  he  to  do  then  ?  He 
could  go  to  the  hotel.  No;  he  had  enough  money,  but  as 
for  going  to  a  hotel  at  that  time  of  night,  it  was  out  of 


him. 


the  question.  Besides,  might  not  Dr.  Pout 
and  Farmer  Perk  in  and  a  policeman  be 
waiting  for  him  ?  The  town  was  awfully 
desolate,  except  for  policemen.  There 
seemed  to  be  one  at  every  corner.  Should 
he  go  and  give  himself  up  ?  He  would  at 
le;ist  t;vt  a  warm  place  to  stay  in  ;  but  then 
he  would  be  certain  to  be  condemned  in 
the  morning.  .  .  .  The  policemen  were  very 
kind,  and  promised  that  his  mother  should 
never  know;  but  the  judge  was  so  angry. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  his  school, 
and  the  boys,  who  were  in  the  court-room 
sitting  on  benches  just  as  in  recitatiou- 
room.  all  .said.  "  Guilty." 

"lam  not  guilty,"  he  cried  out.  "Ask 
Clifford.  He  will  tell  you  where  I  was." 

But  Clifford  only  said  "Guilty,"  like 
the  rest.  What  2  Had  all  his  friends  for- 
saken him  ? 

How  fierce  were  the  rain  and  the  wind 
as  the  policemen  carried  him  off  to  prison ; 
and  he  innocent,  after  all.  There!  the 
prison  door  has  banged  shut.  There  is  no 
escape.  Hark!  how  the  chains  rattle! 
They  are  coming  to  put  them  on  ! 

"Yer  needn't  bust  yerself  over  that 
freight.  I  guess  she  hain't  goin'  out  again 
yet  awhile." 

Archie  started  up.  Then  it  was  a  dream, 
after  all.  Where  was  he?  Ah  !  there  was 
the  boat.  He  must  go  aboard  quickly. 

After  his  anxious  night  and  toilsome 
walk,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  uncomfortable  box  of  freight, 
and  that  he  had  had  troubled  dreams.  But 
having  come  to  himself,  he  felt  that  reality 
was  almost  as  terrible  as  his  dream.  He 
was  chilled  and  stiff,  but  he  went  aboard 
of  the  boat,  and  nobody  seemed  to  notice 
With  his  wet  and  dirty  clothes  he  had  a  very  be- 


draggled appearance,  and  no  one  would  have  taken  him 
for  one  of  Dr.  Font's  neatly  dressed  pupils. 

He  was  very  tired  and  sleepy,  and  he  sought  a  retired 
spot  on  which  to  lie  down.  There  was  a  tempting-look- 
ing lounge  in  the  saloon,  and  the  place  was  well  heated. 

"  Come,  now,  boy,  I  can't  allow  that,  with  them  muddy 
shoes." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  stewards.  Archie  roused 
himself,  and  said  he  was  so  tired ;  mightn't  he  stay  there  ? 

"And  wet  too.  Been  stayin' out  on  deck.  Boys  don't 
have  no  sense,  anyhow.  Well,  come  with  me." 

Archie  followed  the  man,  who  led  him  to  another  lounge, 
made  of  cane,  near  the  steam  heater. 

"  Guess  you  can't  hurt  this.  Better  hang  that  overcoat 
up  to  dry.  And  don't  you  go  out  on  deck  again,  or  you'll 
catch  your  death." 

The  boy  had  no  words  to  express  his  gratitude,  but  he  felt 
kindly  toward  the  man,  and  was  soon  sleeping  warm  and 
comfortable.  No  dreams  disturbed  his  slumbers  this  time. 

[TO  BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  BITER  BITTEN. 

A  STORY    ()K  THE   I1I.ACR  FOREST. 
BY  DAVID  KEK. 

THERE'S  Neighbor  Schalk  at  his  old  tricks  again, I'm 
afraid,"  said  Karl  Gutherz,  the  landlord  of  the  Gold- 
en Ox,  looking  through  the  frost-flecked  window  with  a 
meaning  shake  of  his  huge  yellow  head,  which,  with  its 
broad  flat  nose,  wide  mouth,  and  large  bright  eyes,  gave 
him  the  look  of  a  good-natured  lion.  "  One  of  these  days, 
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if  he  doesn't  mind,  he'll  find  that  an  honest  pfennig  is  bet- 
ter than  an  ill-gotten  thaler." 

Out  in  the  snowy  road  two  men  were  standing  beside 
a  cart  laden  with  wood.  The  one — who  was  warmly 
wrapped  in  a  thick  coat  that  came  down  below  his  knees- 
was  a  tall,  gaunt,  ungainly  fellow,  with  a  sallow,  pinched, 
sour-looking  face,  the  veiy  last  man,  in  fact,  whom  any 
one  would  have  thought  of  asking  for  help  or  charity. 
There  was  a  cunning  twinkle  in  his  small  rat-like  eye,  as 
if  he  had  just  been  driving  a  hard  bargain  at  the  expense 
of  the  thin,  ragged,  half-starved  wretch  by  his  side.  who. 
meekly  picking  up  the  little  bundle  of  wood  which  the 
other  had  flung  at  his  feet,  slunk  dejectedly  away. 

"Aha!"  cried  Schalk,  exultingly,  stamping  the  snow 
off  his  feet  upon  the  threshold  as  he  stepped  into  the  warm 
room,  "I've  made  a  good  bargain  with  that  French  fellow 
yonder.  What  '  wooden-heads'  those  foreigners  are !  why, 
any  fool  might  take  them  in." 

''Have  you  taken  him  in,  then,  neighbor?"  asked  the 
stout  landlord,  thrust  ing  his  big  hands  deeper  down  into  his 
pockets,  as  if  fearing  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  use  them 
in  knocking  down  his  worthy  neighbor  on  the  spot. 

"Well,  I've  got  two  marks  and  a  half  [sixty  cents]  out 
of  him  for  a  bundle  of  wood  that  wasn't  worth  one,"  said 
Schalk,  too  full  of  his  triumph  to  notice  the  look  of  disgusl 
on  the  brown  manly  faces  of  the  honest  German  peasants 
who  were  sitting  round  the  stove.  "But  as  for  'taking 
in,'  the  wood's  my  property,  and  I  suppose  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  what  price  I  please  for  it." 

The  landlord's  ruddy  face  turned  redder  still  with  anger, 
and  his  eye  measured  Schalk's  bony  carcass  as  if  to  find 
the  spot  where  a  blow  would  tell  most  effectually.  But 
he  was  checked  just  in  time  by  an  unforeseen  interruption. 

No  one  had  paid  much  attention  to  a  man  who  was  sit- 
ting silent  in  the  farthest  corner  over  a  plate  of  cold  ham, 
with  the  collar  of  his  gray  riding  cloak  turned  up  so  high 
over  his  ears,  and  his  peaked  cap  pulled  down  so  low  over 
his  eyes,  that  his  face  could  hardly  be  seen  at  all.  But 
just  then  he  gave  three  or  four  sharp  raps  on  the  table 
with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  and  as  the  landlord  came 
up  to  see  what  he  wanted,  the  stranger  bent  forward 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Whatever  it  was 
that  he  said,  it  seemed  to  act  like  magic  upon  Herr  Gu- 
therz,  whose  face  instantly  expanded  into  a  grin  so  broad 
and  bright  that  it  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  room. 

Meanwhile  Schalk  was  making  a  light  breakfast  of 
brown -bread  and  cheese;  for,  being  as  close-fisted  as  he 
was  knavish,  he  never  spent  a  penny  more  than  he  could 
help.  Having  finished,  he  asked  how  much  he  had  to  pay. 

"Two  marks  and  a  half,"  answered  the  landlord,  quiet- 
ly.naming  the  exact  sum  which  Schalk  had  extorted  from 
the  Frenchman. 

"What!"  screamed  Schalk,  "are  you  mad?  Two 
marks  and  a  half  for  a  few  uiouthf  uls  of  bread  and  cheese  ?" 

"Well,  the  bread  and  cheese  are  my  own  property,  as 
you  said  just  now,  and  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
what  price  I  please.  But  don't  think  I'm  going  to  cheat 
you.  I  shall  keep  twenty  pfennigs  to  pay  for  your  break- 
fast, and  the  rest  I'll  give  to  that  poor  Frenchman  whom 
you've  just  been  fleecing." 

"It's  a  shame!  it's  a  swindle!"  howled  Schalk,  furious 
to  see  every  one  laughing  at  him.  "I'll  go  to  the  magis- 
trate about  it — that  I  will." 

"You  needn't  trouble  the  magistrate,  for  I  can  settle 
the  matter  just  as  well, "said  a  deep  voice  behind  him,  as 
the  silent  man  in  the  corner,  throwing  back  his  cloak,  re- 
vealed to  the  dismayed  rogue  the  stern  face  of  the  Com- 
mandant himself.  "Pay  your  money  and  go,  you  ras- 
cal, and  be  thankful  to  get  off  so  cheap.  As  for  the  poor 
fellow  whom  you've  cheated,  I'll  send  him  a  whole  cart- 
load of  wood  this  very  day,  and  something  to  cook  with 
it  as  well,  that  he  may  not  think  ill  of  all  of  us  Germans  for 
the  sake  of  one  rogue." 


THIS  IS  J1Y  YALRNTINE. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTEK. 

COME,  merry  lads  and  lasses  0,  all  in  the  shining  weather; 
With  eyes  alight  and  cheeks  aglow,  come  trooping  on  together. 
Let  tricksy  Cupid  bend  his  bow  and  dart  his  arrows  fine  f 
There's  never  one  of  you  can  show  so  fair  a  prize  as  mine. 

The  postman  brought  my  cousin  May  ;i   valentine  from  Harry, 
And  Reginald  across  the  way  has  one  that   came  from  Carrie, 
And  Daisy's  such  a  pet,  the\    say  slip's  rich  with  eight  or  nine: 
I  wouldn't  change  with  her  to-day — this  is  my  valentine. 

Hy  valentine,  to  all  we  meet  I'll  vow  to  love  you  dearly ; 
I've  heard  gay  Cupid  called  a  cheat,  but  I  am  yours  sincerely. 
From  golden  head  to  dimpled  feet,  my  dainty  valentine, 
I'm  proud  of  you,  my  sweetest  sweet,  oh,  darling  brother  mine. 

Come,  merry  lads  and  lasses  0,  come  trooping  on  together; 
Though  tricksy  Cupid  bend  his  bow  all  in  the  shining  weather, 
He  shall  not  find  or  high  or  low  so  fair  a  prize  as  mine: 
I'm  willing  every  one  should  know  this  is  my  valentine. 
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VOLUME  VI. 


Ml!.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  FAIRIES. 


HI    ALLAN 

••  QUPERSTITION—  arrant  superstition!"  sniffed  Mr. 
tO  Thompson,  in  great  disgust.  "Why,  I  tell  you,  fair- 
ies are  an  impossibility.  They  can't  exist,  and  1  thought 
that  the  idea  was  exploded  and  dismissed  from  the  minds 
of  sensible  people  years  ago." 

"Why  can't  they  exist;"  inquired  a  young  man.  who 
was  about  the  only  one  among  the  summer  boarders  who 
dared  combat  the  old  bachelor. 

"  Why  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Thompson.  "Why,  because  they 
can't.  and  because  they  don't.  Every  strange  circumstance 
formerly  charged  to  fairies  can  now  be  traced  to  natural 
causes,"  replied  Mr.  Thompson,  loftily,  as  he  left  the  piazza 
for  his  evening  walk.  "Fairies!"  he  muttered,  as  he 
walked  along  —  "fairies!  pooh!  ridiculous!" 

Mr.  Thompson  was  in  no  very  good  humor.  The  boarders 
had  begun  a  discussion  about  fairies,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
had  taken  all  they  had  said  in  earnest,  and  had  combated 
their  theories  vigorously  ;  ti  u  ally  lie  lost  his  temper,  and  left 
in  disgust.  He  walked  clown  the  road  until  he  came  to  a 
grove  which  bordered  a  tiny  lake.  When  he  reached  the 
edge  of  the  water  he  seated  himself  on  a  flat  stum-,  and 
watched  the  ripples  silvered  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
water-lilies,  closed  for  the  night,  floating-  to  and  fro  on  the 
surface,  and  here  and  there  a  lily  that  remained  open  shin- 
ing like  a  white  star  among  the  green  leaves.  Now  and 
then  a  frog  would  croak,  and  the  katydids  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual chirping.  After  a  time  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  katydids,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  making-  their  mo- 
u  't'jnous  cry,  but  were  playing  a  regular  tune.  He  listen- 
ed intently,  and  could  distinguish  the  time  of  a  march. 
J  u  si  then  the  frogs  in  chorus  croaked  a  prolonged  roll-call, 
which  was  followed  by  the  bugle-call  by  a  whip-poor-will 
up  in  the  tree.  He  had  hardly  commenced  to  account  for 
these  strange  proceedings  when  a  small  figure  appeared, 
or  rather  bounced  upon  the  little  space  of  turf  on  Mr. 
Thompson's  left,  lie  was  a  queer-looking  little  fellow, 
dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  green,  and  with  a  most 
mischievous  expression  on  his  face.  He  came  over  and 
seated  himself  on  a  toad-stool  opposite  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  after  eying  that  bewildered  gentleman  for  a  few  min- 
utes, remarked, 

"  So  you  don't  believe  in  fairies?" 

"I  did  not,"  answered  Mr.  Thompson,  humbly.  "But 
how  did  you  know  ';" 

"Oh,  I  was  riding  past  on  a  big  June  bug,  and  heard 
you  deny  our  existence.  I  bumped  the  bug  against  your 
bat  and  tried  to  knock  it  off,  but  it  was  no  go,"  answered 
the  sprite. 

"Are  you  a  fay?"  asked  Mr.  Thompson,  with  some 
hesitation. 

"Puck,"  was  ihr  short  answer.  Then  he  continued, 
maliciously,  "  I'll  make  you  believe  in  fairies  before  I  get 
through  with  you." 

"Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  show- 
ing some  alarm,  and  preparing  to  rise. 

"No  trouble  at  all.  I  assure  you,"  was  Puck's  answer, 
given  with  mock  politeness.  "Don't  go  away."  be  add- 
ed: "your  feel  are  asleep,  so  don't  disturb  them." 

Sure  enough  both  of  his  feet  were  asleep.  Just  then  a 
large  moth  came  Hying  past,  and  Puck  .•jumped  lightly  ou 
its  back.  (  (rasping  its  long  antenna*  like  a  pair  of  reins, 
lie  drove  the  frightened  insect  back  and  forth  under  Mr. 
Thompson's  nose,  brushing  that  portion  of  the  pom  n 
tlcmau's  face  with  the  great  downy  wings:  linally  Mr. 
Thompson  began  to  sueey.e.  With  a  triumphant  laugh 
Puck  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  cried,  "  Now  I've  given 
you  a  line  cold  in  your  head  to  remember  me  by  ;  perhaps 
alter  awhile  you  will  believe  in  fairies  ;"  and  the  little  ras- 
cal rolled  on  the  turf,  and  laughed  loud  and  long  at  his 
mischief. 


The  katydids  struck  up  a  lively  strain,  and  a  long  pro- 
cession of  fairies  appeared  from  among  the  trees.  Some 
were  walking,  others  were  living  on  their  gossamer-like 
wings,  while  others  still  came  mounted  cm  night  moths 
and  beetles:  and  one.  who  from  his  appearance  Mr. 
Thompson  judged  to  be  Puck's  brother,  swooped  down 
on  the  back  of  a  bat.  Puck  paid  no  attention  to  the  new- 
comers, but  continued  to  laugh,  when  the  fairy  Queen 
stepped  from  the  throng,  and  struck  him  sharply  with  her 
sceptre. 

"  How  now.  madcap  '.  Did  we  not  give  strictest  orders 
that  no  mortal  should  be  present  at  our  festival  ?" 

Puck  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  most  innocent  expression 
on  his  face. 

"You  did,  most  gracious  Queen,  but  this  unbelieving 
man  professed  to  doubt  our  existence,  and  I  detained 
him  here  in  order  that  you  might  pass  judgment  on 
him." 

"You  detained  him,  boaster!"  said  the  Queen,  in  amuse- 
ment, ' '  and  how,  pray  ?" 

"  I  put  his  feet  to  sleep,"  replied  the  sprite. 

A  titter  among  the  fairies  greeted  this  statement,  and  the 
Queen  continued,  laughing, 

"Think  you  he  is  cured  of  his  unbelief  ;" 

"  I  have  given  him  a  token  to  keep  me  in  his  head." 

"Of  what  kind  '." 

"  A  most  mighty  cold.  If  you  could  but  hear  him 
sneeze!"  and  the  mischievous  Puck  again  went  off  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  sprite  had  not  been  idle,  but 
had  collected  a  number  of  large  and  ravenous  mosquitoes 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  now  let  them  loose  around 
Mr.  Thompson's  head.  They  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
when  poor  Mr.  Thompson  tried  to  defend  himself  against 
their  attacks,  he  found  to  his  horror  that  his  hands  as  well 
as  his  feet  were  asleep. 

The  Queen  saw  his  predicament,  and  ordered  one  of  her 
attendants  to  drive  the  offending  insects  away.  Then  half 
a  dozen  stout  young  knights,  armed  with  lance  and  sword, 
sprang  upon  the  backsof  their  winged  steeds,  and  soon  the 
mosquitoes  were  impaled  upon  their  spears.  The  Queen 
turned  toward  the  author  of  the  mischief. 

"  You,  too!"  she  exclaimed,  severely.  "You  and  your 
unruly  brother  shall  pay  for  this  night's  sport  by  guiding 
this  poor  mortal  home,  and  thereby  lose  your  share  in 
our  merry-making." 

Mr.  Thompson  felt  sorry  for  the  two  rascals,  and,  besides, 
he  wished  to  witness  the  fairies  dance;  so  he  made  bold  to 
speak. 

"If  you  would  kindly  permit,"  he  said,  politely,  "I 
should  like  to  remain;  then  these  two  little  fellows,  who  I 
a7n  sure  meant  me  110  harm,  can  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties." 

The  Queen  bowed  graciously,  and  the  katydids,  who  had 
been  silent,  struck  up  a  lively  tune.  The  fairies  danced, 
and  Puck  and  his  brother  joined  the  circle. 

How  long  this  lasted  Mr.  Thompson  could  not  tell.  He 
was  startled  by  the  deep  croak  of  a  bull-frog,  followed  by 
a  warning  cry  from  an  owl  that  had  been  watching  the 
proceedings  from  a  hollow  tree. 

"Another  mortal,"  cried  the  fairies;  and  in  a  second 
they  had  vanished.  The  katydids  had  resumed  their  mo- 
notonous chirping,  and  only  Puck  and  his  brother  were 
left  with  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  found  them  both 
still  asleep. 

"  Run,"  urged  the  1  wo  sprites. 

"  My  feet  are  asleep,"  said  poor  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Wake  'em  up."  said  Puck,  crossly,  at  the  same  time 
grasping  Mr.  Thompson's  hand,  while  his  brother  caught 
the  other,  and  before  he  knew  what  they  were  about  they 
had  him  up  to  his  knees  in  the  lake. 

"That  '11  wake  your  feet  up,"  shouted  Puck,  in  derision. 
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as  he  jumped  from  one  lily-pad  to  another,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

"  \Yhat  on  eartli  are  you  doing?"  came  in  a  familiar 
voice  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Thompson  turned,  and  there 
011  the  bank  was  standing  the  young- man  who  had  insist- 
ed upon  the  existence  of  fairies  earlier  in  the  evening. 
"What  did  you  go  into  the  water  for1;"  pursued  the 
young  man. 

"Puck  led  me  in,  the  scamp,''  growled  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  Puck  '{ — what  Puck  2"  inquired  the  young  man. 

"Why,  the  fairy,  of  course,"  was  Mr.  Thompson's  un- 
gracious reply. 

"Oh,  you've  heeii  asleep  again,  and  dreamed — 

"Oh  yes,  dreamed,"  interrupted  Mr.  Thompson,  in  high 
dudgeon.      "1  dreamed  a  cold  in  my  head   and  mos«|iii 
toes  and  the  fairy  dance,  and  dreamed  myself  into  the 
water — likely ;"  and  Mr.  Thompson  shook  himself  savagely 
as  he  stepped  ashore. 

The  young  man  thought  that  Mr.  Thompson  would  be 
no  very  pleasant  companion  for  the  home  walk;  so  he  left 
him,  with  the  parting  remark, 

"  Every  strange  circumstance  formerly  charged  to  fair- 
ies can  now  be  traced  to  natural  causes." 

Mr.  Thompson's  only  reply  was  an  angry  grunt,  hut 
now  he  is  a  firm  believer  .in  the  "  little  folk,''  as  the  Scotch 
call  them. 


THE  WANDERING  ALBATROSS  AND  YOUNG. 

IiY  110KACK  LUNT. 

i^AR  out  to  sea.  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  or  Australia,  lies  an  uninhabited  island 
named  Desolation  or  Kerguelen.  Ships  passing  on  their 
way  from  Europe  or  the  United  States  to  Melbourne  sail 
quite  near  this  lonely  land,  and  sometimes  enter  Christ- 
inas Harbor,  at  the  northern  end,  for  fresh  supplies  of  wa- 
ter. Here,  if  the  sailors  visit  it  at  any  time  between  the 
months  of  October  and  January,  they  will  see  vast  num- 
bers of  the  wandering-  albatross  describing  graceful  curves 
high  in  air,  or  sweeping  down  oil  the  table-laud  where 
their  curious  nests  are  placed. 

The  albatross,  if  it  is  a  great  wanderer,  is  also  a  lover 
of  home,  and  has  an  excellent  memory,  for  after  five 
months'  voyaging  over  many  leagues  of  the  dreary  ocean's 
waste  it  always  returns  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  the 
land  of  its  birth,  and  occupies  year  after  year  the  same 
abode. 

It  is  an  odd  nest  that  this  remarkable  bird  makes.  It 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  half  cone,  and  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  constructed :  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  has 
softened  the  earth,  both  the  male  and  the  female  go  to 
work  with  a  will,  digging  with  their  strong  bills  a  circular 
ditch  six  feet  round,  pushing  up  the  mud.  mingled  with 
grass,  nearer  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  circle,  pounding 
and  shaping  the  mass  with  their  spades  into  a  solid  mound 
two  feet  high;  at  the  top  is  a  shallow  cavity,  in  which  the 
mother  albatross  lays  only  one  white  egg. 

And  now  begins  :i  long,  tedious  season  of  incubation. 
More  than  two  mouths  is  required  to  hatch  out  tin-  young, 
which  at  first  appears  a  moving  white  ball  of  the  lines! 
silky  down.  It  grows  slowly,  remaining  in  tin-  nest  for 
many  weeks,  carefully  watched  and  fed  by  the  parents, 
which  take  turns  in  going  to  sea  10  eapiure  small  len- 
der squids  and  jelly-fish  for  the  helpless  squab.  At  last, 
as  if  urged  by  some  mysterious  force,  the  father  and  mo- 
ther suddenly  desert  their  child,  and  wander  for  many 
months  over  the  "trackless  ocean,"  far  out  of  siirhl  of 
land,  but  never,  except  by  accident,  visiting  the  Northern 
I'a'-ific  or  Atlantic,  where  other  species  of  this  genus  are 
found.  It  does  not  like  to  fly  by  night.  It  is  a  beautiful 
spectacle  to  see  it  stooping  with  extended  wings  from  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  touching  the  waves  with  almost  the 


lightness  of  a  feather,  as  it  settles  down  amongst  the 
patches  of  floating  sea- weed  or  in  the  wake  of  ships,  to 
feed  upon  mollusks  and  shell-fish,  or  the  offal  thrown  out 
to  them  by  the  sailors. 

What  keeps  the  baby  albatross  from  starving  during 
the  long  absence  of  its  parents  is  a  question  that  has  nev- 
er been  answered.  For  a  long  time  it  is  not  able  to  fly, 
and  therefore  can  not  obtain  its  food  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  older  birds.  It  is  possible  that  it  derives  its  suste- 
nance from  the  surplus  fat  stored  in  its  body  during  the 
first  two  months  of  excessive  feeding,  or  rambles  over 
the  table-land  in  search  of  whatever  it  yields  of  worms 
and  snails.  It  is  certain  that  it  manages  in  some  \vay  to 
thrive,  for  when  found  "it  is  lively  and  in  good  condi- 
tion." 

When  the  old  birds  again  return  from  their  long  voy- 
age, the  young  albatross,  that  appears  to  remember  its 
parents,  immediately  proceeds  to  caress  them  by  pecking 
with  its  hard  hooked  bill  their  heads  until  that  portion  be- 
tween the.  beak  and  the  eyes  is  bare  of  feathers,  sore,  and 
bloody.  This  rough  kind  of  fondling-  is  endured  for  a 
short  time,  as  if  they  wished  to  make  amends  for  their 
negligence,  and  then  the  youth  is  harshly  turned  away, 
while  these  old  mariners  at  once  begin  to  repair  the  same 
nest  for  another  season  of  housekeeping.  When  they 
again  set  sail,  the  child  of  the  previous  year,  that  has  now 
attained  sufficient  strength  of  wing,  accompanies  them,  to 
be  in  turn  taught  the  mysteries  of  the  sea;  and  after  a 
long  and  stormy  voyage  over  unknown  waters  and 
strange  coasts  it  will  return  to  this  island  of  Desolation, 
there  to  choose  a.  mate  and  rear  a  little  one  to  take  its  part 
in  the  restless  life  which  the  albatross  seems  to  love  so  well. 


THE  LIBERTY  BELL. 

\S  you  pass  along  (.'best nut  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  you 
come  to  a  venerable  building  called  Independence 
Hall.  It  is  called  so  because  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence  was  adopted  there  by  the  American 
Congress.  The  people  of  the  united  colonies  were  declared 
free  and  independent  of  the  control  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. For  many  days  the  members  of  the  Congress  de- 
bated the  question  whether  they  should  make  this  bold 
declaration.  They  knew  that  if  they  did  so  they  would 
expose  themselves  to  all  the  wrath  of  the  English  King. 
They  would  become  rebels  and  traitors  in  his  eyes.  They 
might  be  put  to  death  for  the  ott'eiise. 

But  the  American  Congress  was  resolved  to  be  free. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  1776,  after  a  tine  speech  from  John 
Adams,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
the  ' '  Declaration"  written  by  Thomas  Jett'ersoii  was  passed 
upon,  and  signed  by  John  Hancock  as  President  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  you  enter  the  ancient  building  you  see — or  would 
have  seen  a  few  weeks  ago — a  large  bell,  cracked  and  tinie- 
worn.  It  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  inches 
thick  at  the  heaviest  part.  The  crack  runs  through  its 
side,  and  has  destroyed  iis  sound.  It  is  known  as  the  "Lib- 
erty Bell."  It  was  cast  in  England  as  early  as  1752,  but 
was  cracked  at  the  first  ringing  in  Philadelphia,  and  was, 
in  1753,  twice  recast  there.  Independence  Hall  was  then 
known  as  the  "State  House."  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  America.  The  new  bell  was  then  placed  in  a, 
tower  on  its  top.  It  was  the  largest  in  the  country.  Around 
i;  uas  an  inscription,  still  to  lie  seen,  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  then 

This  was  just  what  the  bell  was  destined  to  do  twenty- 
three  years  later.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  declaration  of 
American  independence.  <  >n  the  Uh  of  July  the  bell- 
ringer — a  tradition  relates — stood  in  his  tower  on  Inde- 
pendence Hall  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress.  For  a 
long  time  he  waited  in  vain.  The  debates  were  long  and 
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animated.  At  last  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  hall  below 
"Ring!"  The  bell-ringer  caught  the  joyous  news;  his 
bell  rang  clear  and  loud  over  the  rejoicing  city.  For  two 
hours  the  merry  peal  startled  the  ear.  and  the  Liberty  Bell 
proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  people. 

It  is  certain  that  on  the  8th  of  July  the  Declaration  was 
read  from  Independence  Hall  to  a  large  crowd  of  people. 
and  the  Liberty  Bell  pealed  out  its  glad  tidings  of  free- 
dom. When  the  English  took  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia it  was  taken  down  aiid  carefully  hidden.  It  was 


brought  back  after  the  war.     After  fifty  years  of  labor  it- 
was  broken ;  it  can  now  ring  no  more. 

For  the  first  time  since  1777  the  Liberty  Bell  has  re- 
cently left  Philadelphia,  and  been  carried  on  a  triumphal 
journey  to  be  shown  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  It 
was  protected  on  its  way  by  a  guard  of  honor.  As  it 
passed  through  the  towns  and  villages  it  was  received 
everywhere  with  great  respect  and  joy.  Never  was  an 
old  cracked  bell  so  much  looked  at,  admired,  and  rejoiced 
over.  When  it  reached  New  Orleans,  a  few  days  ago.  tin- 
city  was  decorated  with  flags  for  its  reception ;  guns  were 
tired,  steam-whistles  sounded,  and  all  the  people  were  glad 
to  welcome  the  Liberty  Bell. 

And  it  has  truly  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  lauds.  Its 
cheerful  sound  was  heard  by  all  the  poor  in  Europe.  It 
sounded  in  the  cottages  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  rang 
throughout  Ireland  and  England.  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  immigrants  who  come  to  us  from  abroad  have  been 
called  by  its  merry  peal  to  a  land  where  they  can  be  free. 
The  sound  of  the  Liberty  Bell  has  gone  over  the  earth. 

Every  one  who  goes  to  Philadelphia  should  visit  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  its  famous  relics.  Here  is  the  chair 
in  which  Washington  x.i  u^  President,  th:  inkstand  from 
which  Hancock  signed  the  Declaration,  the  portraits  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  You  stand  in  the  very 
room  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams,  all  seem  around  us.  But  no 
one  should  fail  to  look  upon  the  Liberty  Bell  when  it  has 
returned — we  may  trust  in  safety — to  its  ancient  home.  Its. 
tongue  is  silent.  But  it  has  already  done  more  than  any 
other  bell  in  proclaiming  liberty  and  good-will  to  all  men. 


THE    LIBERTY    BELL    OX    ITS    JOURNEY    SOUTH-PASSING    INDEPENDENCE    HALL.   PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TIXA'S 

NURSERY  hardly  looked 
so  uninviting  as  Nan.  had 
expected     it     would,    for 
Louise,  with  all  her  care- 
lessness in    regard  to  the 
children's     traininu.    was 
neat,  and   had   a    French 
woman's  taste.      The  dot- 
ted   muslin   curtains,  the 
little  white  beds,  the  light- 
colored       furniture.      all 
looked  cheerful  and  suit- 
ed to  children's  use.  and  yet  as  Nan  sat  down,  with  Tina's 
big  dark  eyes  fastened  upon  her,  and  little  Rolf  standing 
fixing  her  with  a  Mare  which  might  end  any  moment  in 
a  cry,  she  could  not  help  a  feeling  that  it  was.  after  all. 
not  a  home-like  place  for  the  two  children  to  pass  many 
hours  in. 

"She  is  going  to  tell  us  a  story."  said  Tina  to  Rolf. 
''  Come  and  listen." 

Rolf  was  a  young  man  of  very  decided  opinions.  If 
he  had  not  been  Louise's  favorite,  there  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  more  misery  in  his  young  life,  but  the  pretty 
five-year-old  boy,  with  his  soft  little  rings  of  yellow  hair, 
big  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  mouth,  was  the  one  pet  in  the 
household:  even  Mr.  Farquhar  condescended  occasional- 
ly to  notice  him.  and  his  crying  tits,  supposed  to  he  high- 
ly injurious  to  his  health,  procured  him  instantly  what- 
ever he  desired.  For  this  reason  doubtless,  as  well  as 
because  they  were  so  often  scolded  or  blamed  for  his  mis- 
chief, Bob  and  Betty  were  by  no  means  fond  of  their  baby 
brother,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  Master  Rolf  had 
always  at  his  command  the  faculty  for  "screaming."  as 
Tina  said,  "his  tears." 

Rolf  looked  very  doubtfully  at  Nan.  who  held  Tina  on 
her  lap,  and  smiled  pleasantly  upon  the  young  sovereign 
of  the  nursery. 

"  Take  me  up  there."  he  said,  finally. 
"Tina. "Nan  whispered,  "  will  you  let  me  hold  him,  be- 
cause he  is  the  youngest,  and  you  sit  close  by  on  your  little 
chair  ?" 

Tina  assented,  and  conducted  Rolf  slowly  across  to  Nan. 
who  lifted  him  tip  011  to  her  knees,  giving  him  a  tight  hug 
and  half  a  do/en  kisses  among  his  curls. 

"  Now  tell  the  "tory."  Rolf  said,  calmly,  looking  her  di- 
rectly in  the  face. 

"  What  shall  it  be  about?"  Nan  questioned. 
"A  bad  boy."  Miirirested  Tina,  promptly. 
"What  y-ot  whipped  and  icliipficil."  said  Rolf,  shaking 
his   head    and    frowning   fiercely:    "an'    had   all    his   toys 
tooken  away  from  him."      He  looked  very  savage  indeed. 
"But  there  are  some  good  boys,"  said   Nan.  trying  not 
to  laugh. 

"I  like  to  hear  'lories  about  bad  boys."  answered  Rolf, 
calmly. 

Nan  reflected  a  moment,  and  finally  invented  a  little 
tale  in  which  a  bad  boy  was  quite  bad  enough,  and  eer- 
.  iniiM  severely  punished.  Rolf  list  :  ing  hi> 
eyes  upon  her  lips,  evidently  ready  to  criticise  anything 
he  did  not  like,  but  as  soon  as  she  had  tini-hed.  he  >aid. 
\\  ith  a  li'iij'  b re.- it  h  ot  satisfaction,  and  the  air  of  one  who 
has  only  to  make  known  his  wishes  to  have  them  obe\  ed. 
"Tell  it  agin.  Nan." 
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Nan  laughed,  and    repeated   the  history  of  bad   little 
Thomas:  but  immediately  Rolf  remarked, 
"  Tell  it  agin." 

"Oh,  Nan,"  exclaimed  Tina,  "that's  always  the  way 
with  Rolf;  he'll  never  be  satisiied  :  he'll  keep  saying,  '  Tell 
it  agin.'  forty  limes." 

Rolf  listened  attentively  to  this  speech,  and  waited  to 
hear  whatever  Nan  might  answer.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  perhaps  she  might  come  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  her 
time  in  the  nursery,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a  defi- 
nite understanding  with  Rolf  at  once.  So  she  said,  kissiug 
him  again. 

"No,  darling,  I  can't  tell  yon  just  that  one  again,  but 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  if  you  choose." 

Little  Rolf  was  naturally  fond  of  music,  so  he  permitted 
Nan  logo  through  peacefully  with  "  Punchinello."  Then 
followed  a  series  of  questions,  and  Nan  found  she  had  to 
continue  Punchinello's  history,  explain  Columbine's  sad 
death  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  finally  to  "do  it  agin"  in 
response  to  a  calm  order  from  Rolf,  refusing,  however,  to 
repeat  it  a  third  time. 

Whereupon  the  howls  began.  Rolf  flung  himself  on  the 
floor,  and  cried  as  Nan  had  never  heard  child  or  baby  cry 
before.  She  was  surprised  to  see  that  Tina  looked  on  quite 
unmoved,  and  after  trying  one  argument  after  another  in 
vain,  she  was  going  in  search  of  some  one,  when  the  door 
opened  suddenly  upon  Louise. 

The  nurse  cast  a  scornful  look  upon  Nan,  and  rushed 
over  to  Rolf,  whom  she  caught  up  in  her  arms,  petting 
and  soothing  him,  and  declaring  naughty  Tiiia  should  be 
whipped  and  sent  away. 

"Tina  did  nothing,"  said  Nan,  quietly.  "He  cried  be- 
cause1 I  wouldn't  sing  three  times." 

"Puurrc  I'lifniit .'"  Louise  murmured;  "was  his  cousin 
cruel  to  him  not  to  sing  the  pretty  song?  Naughty  Cous- 
in Nan." 

Nan  felt  her  patience  pushed  rather  too  far.  She  stood 
up  to  go  into  her  own  room,  but  catching  sight  of  an  ap- 
pealing look  from  Tina,  said  to  Louise,  "May  Tina  come 
into  my  room.  Louise,  for  a  little  while  8" 

Louise  curtly  gave  her  consent,  and  the  little  girl  joy- 
fully put  her  hand  in  her  cousin's. 

"I  like  you, "she  whispered,  as  they  went  along  the 
hall,  "better  than  I  do  Betty.  I  know  where  Bob  took 
you.  He  doesn't  know  it,  but  I've  found  out  his  secret. 
Jim  told  me.  He  told  me  how  he  got  the  dog,  and  he 
beats  him  every  day." 

Nan  shivered.  What  could  she  do  to  prevent  such  out- 
rageous cruelty  .' 

"Bob  would  g-ive  me  a  dreadful  whipping  if  he  thought 
I  told, "said  Tina,  when  they  were  in  Nan's  room  again. 
She  was  sitting  on  her  cousin's  lap,  and  evidently  pre- 
pared to  lie  very  communicative.  "Oh,  I  find  out  all 
their  secrets."  she  continued,  with  a  little  laugh,  "and 
they  think  I  don't  know.  I  heard  all  Louise  and  Betty 
said  about  yon  before  you  came-  how  you  were  only  a 
poor  child  our  rich  cousin  was  taking  care  of,  and  how 
you  hadn't  any  mother  or  father:  and  Louise  said  if  you 
did  come,  she  wasn't  going  to  put  up  with  any  nonsense 
from  you.  and  Hetty  said  neither  was  she — you  were  only 
a  beggar." 

Even  Tina,  delighted  as  she  was  to  "tell  of"  Hetty  and 
her  special  tyrant  Louise,  stopped  short  as  she  saw  the 
look  of  dismay  and  pain,  and  the  scarlet  color  that  flamed 

into  Nan's  S  \\eet    lace. 

So  Hint  was  the  way  in  which  the  Farquhars  regarded 
her!  An  orphan,  living  on  their  rich  cousin's  bounty— 
"only  a  beggar!"  Oh,  thought  poor  Nan,  as  her  heart 
beat  wildly  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  if  only  Aunt 
Letty  could  know  that  her  motherly  care,  her  confidence, 
her  trust  in  her,  were  unknown,  and  that  Rolf  House  was 
considered  only  her  niece's  home  because  Nan  was  father- 
less and  alone  I 
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"  So  it  is  all  true, "  said  Tina,  in  her  satisfied  tone.  ' '  I'm 
sorry  you're  so  poor,  Nan.  I  like  you.  anyway." 

Nan  clasped  her  passionately  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 
her  not  once,  but  many  times,  while  a  strong  temptation 
was  rising  in  her  mind  to  tell  Bob  and  Betty  all  about  her 
aunt's  trust  in  her,  her  allowance,  her  charities,  about  the 
Traverses  and  the  Blakes. 

"How  they  would  wonder!"  thought  poor  Nan,  pas- 
sionately. "Oh,  if  Aunt  Letty  could  know  !'' 

"I  must  go  back  to  the  school-room  now,  dear."  Nail 
said  at  last.  "  1  will  try  and  get  Louise  to  let  you  go  out 
with  me  some  day  when  you  are  very  good." 

Tina  readily  promised  perfect  behavior,  and  Nan  went 
back  to  the  school-room,  where  Miss  Balch  was  wrestling 
over  Betty's  sums,  and  Bob  was  noisily  studying  spell 
ing.      But  he  looked  up  to  make  an  important  announce- 
ment. 

"  I'm  going  to  school  to-morrow.  To  the  Fuller  Insti- 
tute. Whoop-la!1' 

Nan  could  scarcely  conceal  her  satisfaction,  and  indeed 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  so  pleased  himself,  Bob  might 
have  found  reason  for  complaint  in  the  very  generally  ex- 
pressed delight  over  this  new  arrangement.  It  was  a  day 
school,  but  it  would  employ  him  away  from  home  six 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  from  Louise  in  the 
nursery  to  Martha  the  cook  the  satisfaction  was  uni- 
versal. 

Nan.  finding  an  idle  ten  minutes  before  luncheon, 
read  Joan's  letter.  One  part  of  it  troubled  her  very 
much. 

"You  remember  Mrs.  Travers's  friend,  "wrote  Joan,  "the 
actress,  who  called  on  Cousin  Letty.  Well,  it  seems  she's 
dead,  and  her  little  girl  is  with  some  show  or  circus,  -where 
Mrs.  Travers  has  heard  she  is  being'  most  cruelly  treated. 
A  boy  who  had  been  in  the  show  called  and  told  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers about  it.  Cousin  Letty  wrote  at  once  and  tried  to  find 
her,  but  the  man  who  owned  the  circus  said  she'd  left. 
The  man  and  woman  who  owned  her  had  carried  her  off, 
he  didn't  know  where.  All  he  could  find  out  was  that  the 
man's  name  was  Jones,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  were  teach 
ing  her  to  ride,  and  to  stand  still  and  have  knives  thrown 
at  her.  Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  I  thought  if  you  kept  a  close 
lookout  you  might  find  her.'' 

Nan  sighed  as  she  replaced  the  letter  in  her  pocket. 
How  well  she  remembered  the  poor  actress  to  whom  she 
had  given  the  roses  that  happy  summer  day !  How  pleased 
she  had  been  !  Nan  remembered  how  she  turned  and,  look- 
ing at  the  old  brick  house,  -wished  Jier  child  might  fare  as 
well  as  David  was  sure  to  among  such  kind  friends. 

Somehow  Joan's  letter  and  the  reflections  it  called  up 
had  made  Nan  feel  ashamed  of  her  passionate  resolve  to 
put  herself  "right"  before  the  Farquhars.  Was  not  Aunt 
Letty  wise  when  she  taught  her  little  maiden  to  find  peace 
and  gentleness  in  "doing  unto  others"?  Nan  began  to 
feel  as  though  she  could  afford  a  great  deal  of  patience 
•  with  two  such  restless,  discontented  young  people  as  her 
cousins,  who,  after  all,  had  never  known  what  a  home  or 
really  loving  guardianship  meant. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

IK    THE    LOFT. 

BETTY  gave  Nan  a  piece  of  information  after  dinner 
which  set  her  wondering  anew  as  to  what  she  could  do  for 
poor  Rover. 

The  little  girl,  it  seems,  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  emu 
passion  for  the  unfortunate  dog.  and    after  they  left    the 
stables  she  had  coaxed  Jim  to  open  the  closet  door  for  her 
the  next  day  if  she  brought  some  food  for  Rover. 

"Jim  says  he'll  let  us  feed  Rover  if  we  come  up  directly 
Bob  has  gone  to  school,"  said  Betty,  who  enjoyed  as  much 
as  ;,iivthing  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  they  would  outwit 
Bob. 


Nan  needed  no  second  bidding.  She  felt  quite  ready  to 
speed  Bob  011  his  way  to  school,  although  his  loud  boasts 
as  to  all  he  meant  to  do  and  be  with  the  other  boys  were 
exasperating.  But  he  was  gone  at  last.  Tina  and  Rolf 
had  gone  to  walk.  Miss  Balch  was  not  expected  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  two  girls  set  off  for  the  stables  with  some 
meat  and  hominy  and  a  little  warm  milk. 

Jim  the  stable-boy,  was  a  tall,  rough-looking  lad  of 
about  sixteen,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  both  Betty 
and  Bob  that  he  would  not  have  served  the  former  except 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  but  Nan  had  done  much  to- 
ward softening  his  feelings.  He  was  really  polite  in  word 
and  manner,  and  although  only  a  little  less  rough  as  a 
rule  toward  poor  Rover  than  Bob,  he  encouraged  the  poor 
dog  to  come  forward,  with  some  kindness  in  his  harsh 
voice. 

The  poor  little  creature  seemed  afraid  to  move  until  Nan 
caressed  it.  and  offered  it  some  of  the  food,  •which  it  ate  with 
such  a  ravenous  appetite  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
Bob's  having  kept  it  nearly  starved.  To  see  the  for- 
lorn animal  look  up  at  her  with  such  a  grateful,  wistful 
glance  almost  brought  the  tears  into  Nan's  eyes,  and 
even  Betty  said,  "Poor  thing,''  with  some  genuine  com- 
passion. 

"  Now  ye/  must  go,"  said  Jim,  who  was  anxious  to  lock 
the  door  again,  knowing  Reilly,  the  coachman,  would  be 
calling  him  to  work. 

"But  mayn't  we  come  tomorrow.  Jim  ?''  pleaded  Nan. 

"Well.  I'll  see."  said  the  lad. 

Just  before  luncheon  the  delightful  news  arrived  that 
Mrs.  Vandort  was  expected. 

"  Oh,  she'll  ask  us  to  see  her,  I  know,"  Betty  cried  out. 
"  Because  you're  here  will  be  the  reason." 

Going  into  the  dining-room  with  her  cousin,  Nan  saw 
standing  at  one  side  of  the  table,  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar,  a  small,  elderly  lady,  with  gray  curls  under  a  velvet 
bonnet,  and  a  very  quiet,  very  lovely  face. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  lady  to  attract  very  quick 
attention,  and  yet  Nan  felt  with  her,  as  she  had  with  Miss 
Rolf,  that  in  spite  of  her  tranquil  manners  she  was  one  of 
those  born  to  command  as  well  as  to  be  obeyed.  But  her 
rule  must  have  been  a  pleasant  one,  or  the  Farquhars  would 
not  have  so  readily  yielded  to  it. 

On  hearing  Nan's  name,  she  addressed  her  very  plea- 
santly, asked  a  few  questions  about  the  Beverley  family, 
and  then,  to  the  general  delight  of  the  party,  remarked, 
quietly: 

"  Well,  you  must  all  come  to  see  me  next  week — Satur- 
day. Will  you  allow  it,  Mary  ?" 

Mrs.  Farquhar  had  no  thought  of  interfering  with  any 
suggestion  of  her  relative's, and  accordingly  it  was  arranged 
that  on  Saturday  morning  the  three  young  people  were  to- 
come  to  Mrs.  Vandort's  for  the  day. 

Nan  looked  forward  eagerly  to  this  visit,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  Bob  was  to  be  of  the  party,  but  Betty,  in  a 
friendly  moment,  assured  her  that  he  was  quite  a  different 
being  at  Mrs.  Vandort's. 

The  days  went  by — only  marked  by  one  unfortunate  oc- 
currence. Bob  had  discovered  that  Jim  had  opened  the 
door  of  Rover's  prison,  and  he  at  once  suspected  the 
girls. 

"  /'//  teach  you  to  meddle  with  my  property,"  he  said, 
dashinir  into  the  school-room,  white  with  rage. 

"  Oh,  Bob,  we  didn't  mean  to,"  whimpered  Betty.  Nan 
waved  her  aside. 

"  Ye>.  we  1 1  it  I  mean  to.  1  Jet  I  \  •. "  she  sa  id,  scornfully.  "  If 
I'd  guessed  how  yon  treat  that,  dog  I'd  never  have  made 
such  a  promise.  We  look  food  to  him  because  he  was 
starving,  and  I'll  do  it  again  the  next  chance  I  get." 

Bob  flushed  sullenly.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then  a  gleam  of  malicious  triumph  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"Do  you  know  how  I'll  punish   you  then?"  he  said, 
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"  '  I'LL    GIVE    HIM    A    THRASHING    EVERY    TIME    I    KNOW    YOU'VE    BEEN    THERE.'  " 


walking  up  close  to  Nan,  and  looking  at  her  fiercely. 
"Why,  I'll  give  him  a  thrashing1  every  time  I  know 
you've  been  there,  and  I  always  find  out,  because  Jim 
knows  I  could  tell  something  against  him  if  I  liked." 

Nan  felt  herself  grow  pale.  How  could  she  even  by 
contempt,  or  scorn,  or  threat,  or  example,  hope  to  do  any- 
thing with  this  boy  whose  nature,  originally  passionate 
and  inclined  to  be  cruel,  had  never  known  the  discipline 
of  government  or  the  aid  of  love  or  good  precept. 

She  turned  away,  sick  at  heart  and  disgusted ;  and  feel- 
ing himself  victorious,  Bob  walked  away,  whistling  bold- 
ly. But  after  that  Nan  often  stole  out  to  the  stable-loft 
and  listened  outside  poor  Rover's  door,  speaking  to  him 
through  the  cracks,  calling  him  gently  and  compassion- 
ately, and  feeling  sure  she  could  hear  the  response  of  his  j 
^tail  wagging  against  the  floor.  Another  way  of  watching 
over  him  she  devised,  which  was  more  satisfactory.  Ob- 
taining from  the  good-natured  chamber-maid  Anne  a 
gimlet,  she  bored  a  little  hole  in  the  side  of  the  closet, 
through  which  she  often  looked  in  at  poor  Rover.  On 
one  such  occasion  she  was  stm-tled,  011  turning  round,  to 
meet  Tina's  solemn,  dark-eyed  gaze.  The  little  girl,  hav- 
ing observed  Nail  leaving  the  house,  had  followed  her 
unseen  and  unheard,  and  now  stood  a  short  distance  from 
the  closet,  fixedly  regarding  her. 

"  Let  me  look  in,"  said  Tina,  gravely. 

Nan  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  lifted  the  little  girl 
up  on  a  level  with  the  round  hole.  Tina  seemed  quite 
fascinated,  and  would  have  liked  to  prolong  her  inspec- 


tion, but  Nan  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  child's  com- 
ment on  poor  Rover's  gaunt  appearance. 

"Nan,"  she  said,  in  her  grave  way,  "God  made  too 
many  bones,  I  think,  for  that  dog.  Wasn't  it  a  mistake  ?" 

"God  never  made  a  mistake,  dear,"  said  Nan,  "but 
bad  boys  do  sometimes.  It  is  Bob's  fault  that  poor  Rover 
is  so  thin  and  bony.  But,  Tina,  you  must  not  let  him 
know  you  have  been  here." 

The  child  looked  at  the  older  girl  with  the  shrewd  old- 
womanish  air  which  she  so  often  wore,  and  which  entire- 
ly altered  her  babyish  face. 

"  No,"  she  said;  "  if  I  like  you  I  won't  tell.  Shall  we 
have  it  for  our  secret,  Nan  ?  Bob  and  Betty  are  always 
trying  to  have  secrets  from  me." 

Nan  hesitated.  She  wanted  to  insure  Tina's  silence, 
and  yet  this  perpetual  air  of  secrecy  among  the  children 
was  very  troublesome  to  one  of  Nan's  frank,  free  nature. 

"Don't  let  us  have  that  kind  of  a  secret,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  Because  poor  Ro vei- 
ls sick  and  hungry,  we  will  promise  him  not  to  do  or  say 
anything  that  would  get  him  a  whipping.  Now  if  Bob 
knew  you  and  I  were  here,  even  saying  '  how  do  you  do'  to 
him.  he  would  whip  Rover.  So  I  am  sure,  Tina,  you  will 
not  speak  of  it." 

Tina  was  disappointed  in  Nan's  way  of  taking  it,  but 
she  agreed  to  keep  the  visit  to  herself,  and  spent  the  next 
half-hour  delightfully  in  rummaging  over  a  box  of  Nan's 
ribbons  and  bits  of  finery. 

[TO  BE  coxmTEn.l 
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QVERCONFIDENC  E:  : 


L  &mf  i 


(W3 


f^f^f^' 


peacock  sat  °r\y&  garden  \vall  Ai^tlr  ^tl^ 

CSee  picture  here  to  y-  right ),  f 

And  yefojkcame  crowding-  great  and  final  1-        "Mlf** 

in  e,  ,  A         *   '"•     *SSSI 


_  V 

For  it  ch.-a.nced  mat  none  in  y°  town  a.t 

Hi  r          s~      L         -^L.,  ^"'HF^iif'",-" 1>3i5?*?'-fi-'S'-&     -":/5" 

ed  ever  foen  fuch  asight- 

Ifyou^d  have  been  fhore  perhaps  you'd  have  heunl^5:W^'^'i«i^V;^^ 
Yefdktalkfhus,  as  they  looked  atyebird,:  j||pl 


- 


"O  c  rickety !  -  L  aw!- 

0  jirnmeny  rrv©!- 

1  never  yet  sa~w!- 
\Vho  ever  did  see 

5ucK  a  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  before ,     '' .    ^%\i 
Since  yc  animals  marched  frornyeold  ark 

Inhis  tail  !    And  y&|ots  /IJ^'    v  |  '^^ 

Of  greenand  of  blue  inhis  beautiful  wings!  ,  Kratop    •'**'  /yjijf|^ 


Ye  peacock  fays  ,"  Surely ,fh6ylll  greatly  rejoi^;]^| 
ut  a  touch  of  my  delicate  voice. 


O  dear  !  O  dear  !  - 

O  flop  it  !-Odo!- 

"We  never  did  Hear    /   „ 

Such  -ahullaballoo?      '*;^ 

tha.ny° noife  that y ecarpenTers 
Whentl\ey  fharpenfKeir  faws!-Now,for  ^^^Vj 

Give  over  this  fcjualling, 

And  c-eLtern\-awaIling  !' 
Cried  all  ye  g°°d  people  who  chanced 
Each  fhrufting  a  finger-tip  into  each  ear.  _ 

. — \*~'^      " 

YOU  fee  ycpoop dunce  had  attempted 
Ina.wayfhBLtwa.jout  of  his  natural  \ir\e^^_ 


y  i    -- 
sake, 


-  -s.: 


V'. 
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'KEEP   STILL.    LITTLE    I!K<  ITIIEK  !" 


MS  I  thought  ui'  1 1  ic  lit  Hi'  suffering  lines  \vhohave 
so  many  pains  anil  aches,  anil  who  must  en- 
dure MI  much  which  happy  Weil  children  know 
nothing  of.  And  1  fell  dad  that  then-  is  such  a 
pretty  place  for  them  1»  x<  i  If.  \vherc  they  ca7i 
have  such  kind,  wi arc  and  nursing. 

Sister  tells  me  that  silts  ,.f  clothing— little 
dresses,  niuiit  -  gowns,  and  stockings  —  arc  very 
acceptable. 

Tl hildrcu  who  endowed  Harper's  Young 

people's  Cut  would  have  laughed  right  out  if 
had  seen  the  air  with  which  the  small  Marie 
— only  three  years  old — pointed  to  the  i  <>t.  say- 
ing, "  Vat  my  lied  "  1  hope  she  will  sunn  he-  well. 
P.ui  I  he  cut  will  always  remain  (here,  ready,  as 
one  little  tenant  is  ctireil.  to  recehe  another. 

Pardon  me.  dears,  fur  having  talked  so  long.  I 
can  not  give  you  the  tirfot  cooking  lesson  now, 
and  I  am  sorry.  But  never  mind.  Little  House- 
keepers; you  may  invite  all  your  cousins  and 
playmates  to  ec.mc  to  the  candy-pull  next  week. 


omt  POST-O mew  BOX. 

ONE  bright  morning  lately  the  Postmistress 
concluded  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's  Free 
Hospital,  ami  when  there  she  of  course  asked  to 
see  little  Marie,  the  child  who  occupies  Harper's 
Young  People's  Cut.  Sister  Catherine,  who  has 
the  sweetest  face  and  the  softest  voice  in  the 
world,  led  the  way  to  Holy  Innocents'  Ward  first, 
and  you  may  imagine  how  delighted  the  I'o-t- 
mistress  was  when  she  found  wee  curly-headed 
Marie  so  much  improved  that  she  was  playing 
about  the  floor.  The  little  one  has  a  dark  hrown 
face,  with  great  black  eyes  and  a  very  merry  ex- 
pression. She  slipped  her  mite  of  a  hand  into 
mine— for  I  must  now  drop  the  third  person,  my 
dears,  and  speak  in  the  first— and  trotted  up  and 
down  between  the  pretty  little  cots,  handling  my 
bag.  and  prattling  away  in  baby  fashion  like  a 
tiny  music-box. 

Don't  let  me  forget  to  tell  you  that  the  chil- 
dren in  this  ward  were  made  very  happy  ind 1 

at  Christmas  by  the  gift  of  a  real  music-box  with 
a  harp  accompaniment.  It  was  purchased  for 

them  wilb  the  m y  sent  by  the  children  of  Miss 

Sevan's  school  through  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
The  little  ones  are  charmed  when  it  begins  to 
play  its  merry  tunes,  sister  set  it  playing  for 
me.  and  placed  it  on  the  cot  of  a  little  fellow 
who  had  just  been  brought  in,  and  was  still 
quite  homesick.  Some  of  the  wee  tots  are  hoim •- 
sick  at  tirst.  and  want  their  mothers,  lint  they 
soon  learn  to  be  very  contented  in  this  cheer- 
ful,  sunny  hospital,  where  everybody  is  so  kind 
and  pleasant,  and  the  doctor  and  their  good 
nurses  try  to  cure  them  and  make  them  rosy  and 
strong. 

Some  poor  darlings  are  not  homesick.  Two  in 
the  wanl  of  which  1  am  speakinir  had  been  res- 
cued, liv  Ihc  Society  which  tries  to  prevent  cru- 
elty to  children,  from  the  hands  of  wicked  par- 
ents who  drank  and  fought  and  took  no  care  of 
their  iiltle  ones.  I  stood  beside  one  poor  baby 

with  pale  fi and  llaxen  hair,  wilh  very  thin. 

claw-like  hands,  and  i:reat  hollows  under  his 
eyes,  and  sister  Catherine  said  thai  the  miserable 
attic  Irom  which  he  was  brought  had  not  one 
stick  of  furniture,  not  a  sign  of  a  bed.  not  a 
crumb,  not  a  bit  of  lire.  Father  ami  mother 
were  both  drunkards 

line  little  girl,  named  <  atherine,  can  never  sit 
up.  she  is  so  ill.  but  she  lies  there  very  patiently. 
and  has  three  doils  to  play  with.  They  arc  pret- 
ty dolls,  too.  I  was  ^lad  '-o  sec  that  there  were 
a  number  of  dolls  and  plenty  of  toys  in  the  ward. 
But.  h.ny  do  you  think  Catherine  was  amusing 
herself:'  she  was  rolling  a  bandage  very  neatly 
indeed,  and  she  smiled  when  Sister  called  my  at- 
tention to  it. 

Now  as  you  never,  never  will  be  able  io  fancy 
for  yourselves  without  assistance.  I  think  I'll  tell 

you  what  the  boys  were  doini_r.  <,,me  of  them  in 
their  cots,  and  sonic  in  their  little  chairs.  They 
were  working  little  mats  on  squares  of  canvas  in 
bright  worsteds.  George  I;  .a  dear  little  fellow 
who- was  sitting  ill  a  sunny  corner,  was  not  sew- 
ing. He  was  reading  HARPER'S  VOIM.  PEOPI  K. 
which  had  juM  arri\ed.  and  if  he  is  reading  it 
now,  he  will  remember  that  I  told  him  to  he  sure 
and  look  for  his  name  in  the  Post-office  Box 

Here   i!    is.  <";<'<  >rLre 

There  are  lovely  flowers  in  the  window^,  and 
birds  in  cages,  and  everything  a  bout  the  hospital 
is  dean  and  bright  and  beautiful.  Yet  I  fell  sad 


TALLAHASSEE,  Ki  -r.no. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Although  a  big  girl.  I  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Post-office 
Box  for  just  this  once,  because  I  have  a  bit  of  in- 
formation which  I  think  will  interest  many  of 
your  children,  and  especially  those  who  have  been 
reading  "  Wakulla."  for  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  make  a  visit  not  only  to  the  kind  Mr. 
Bevil  of  tlie  story,  but  to  go  to  the  very  mill  of 
which  Mark  was  president,  and  gather  roses  Irom 
the  garden  of  "(Jo  lianir."  The  river  on  which 
Wakulla  was  built  is  by  far  the  loveliest  in  Flor- 
ida, a  State  famous  lor  its  lovely  waterways  It 
is  not  a  wide  rivt  r.  but  very  deep  and  swift,  and 
its  banks  are  covered  with  live-oak,  water-oak, 
magnolia,  palmetto,  pine,  cedar,  cypress,  and 
other  beautiful  trees.  The  water  is  so  clear  that 
you  can  look  deep  down  into  it  and  see  all  sorts 
of  lish  and  funny  little  turtles  that  on  a  warm 
day  sit  sunning  'themselves  on  floating  logs  or 
fallen  trees  until  they  see  you  coming,  and  then 
tumble  head  tirst  into  the  clear  water,  and  think 
themselves  quite  sale  and  entirely  hid  ;  and  then 
there  arc  birds  of  all  kinds  and  colors,  even  that 
everlasting  old  hawk,  who  snecringly  remarks, 

••  It's  queer,  queer,  queer. 
That  you  are 
Here.  here,  here  !'' 

just  as  if  no  one  had  a  right  to  be  there  but  him- 
self :  but  what  I  want  to  tell  yon  is  to  answer  a 
question  that  has  been  asked,  "right  smart."  as 
they  say  down  here.  "  What  does  \Vakulia  mean:-" 
and  as'l  have  so  good  and  clever  a  man's  word 
for  it  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  1  think  I  may 
tell  the  1'ost-oftiee  p.ox  children  Wakulla  is  an 
Indian  name,  and  means  "  mystery."  and  I  hope, 
deal-  1'oM  mistress,  that  if  you  ever  come  to  love 
ly  Florida  some  little  fairy  (or  one  of  your  friends 
down  here,  where  you  have  many >  will  coax  yon 
to  take  a  trip  u]i  the  lovely  St.  Mark's  lliverand 
to  Wakulla.  and  see  for  yourself  if  it  is  not  all 
true.  Very  lovingly,  MAI:V  A.  BAKU. 


CoMLosnoN  CASTLE,  ANNAN",  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

I  have  only  to-day  bought  the  January  month- 
ly number  of  HARPER'S  Yorxi;  PEOPLE.  1  was  so 
delighted  with  its  nice  stories,  and  especially  the 
Post-office  I'.ox.  thai  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
get  the  paper  weekly.  I  address  this  to  you  at 
llic  publishers',  hoping  it  will  reach  you.  Will 
you  write  to  me.  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble. 


and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do?  and  then  I  will 
write  and  tell  you  about  my  home,  etc.,  if  yon 
will  print  it.  I  am  going  Io  London.  II y  age  is 
fourleen  and  a  half,  and  my  name 

sii;v  i.  •!•  IIINS TONE  D. 

You  did  just  right  in  the  matter  of  the  address. 
Now  write  again. 


1.1, Mm\.  F,\'?LAM> 

I  have  only  just  taken  HARPER'S  VOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  am  delighted  with  it.  I  am  going  to 
have  it  bound  wn.  n  III-'  \olnnie  is  eompli  tc  I 
have  two  beautiful  black  cats,  two  pot  canaries. 
two  little  white  mice,  and  an  affectionate  bm 
mischievous  lay.  which  chases  the  cats.  I  go  to 

school  at  onslow  Hall,  and  have  had  lour  prizes. 
I  learn  music  from  Miss  \V.,  but  am  going  under 
a  master.  I  had  some  lish  for  six  months,  and 
every  time  I  used  to  go  near  the  globe  they  would 
come  up  to  the  top.  "I  put  them  back  in  the  river 
for  the  winter.  Papa  does  not  know  I  have  writ- 
ten; I  want  to  surprise  him.  Hoping  you  will 
find  a  small  space  for  this  little  letter,  belieie 
me,  Yours  affectionately, 

EUGENIE  LOUISE  M. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  Eugenie  for  a  corre- 
spondent. 

NOIWICH,  N.. in  LI  K.  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and  love  it  dearly. 
I  am  a  little  English  girl.  I  have  two  sisters,  one 
a  bonnie  little  mite  of  a  baby,  a  year  and  a  half 
old;  her  name  is  Minnie.  I  myself  am  eight.  I 
have  a  snow-white  kitten  named  Snowdrop,  and 
a  big  collie  dog.  Rover.  I  hope  yon  will  prim  this 
tor  your  little  friend  EDITH. 


]  [h  MM,.,,  NV  ,i:  LONDON,  K  M.I.  AMI. 

I  am  a  little  lame  boy  eight  years  old.  My  name 
is  Sydney  Critehley  P.  We  have  a  dog  called  Don, 
and  my  sister  has  a  cat  called  Topsy.  I  like  HAR- 
PEI'.'S  YOUNG  PhOi'i.E  very  much  .  I  have  seven  of 
them.  I  was  kneeling  down,  and  one  of  my  hairs 
touched  our  bullfinch's  cage,  and  he  began  to  pull 
and  tug  at  il.and  made  me  jump  and  call  "Oh  !" 
But  I  must  now  say  good-by,  because  it  is  my 
bed-lime.  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  printed. 
remain,  with  love  to  all  the  little  readers  and 
yourself,  dear  Postmistress,  your  little  friend. 
SYDXEY  C.  P. 


HI:M:  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  not  written  to  you 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  1  nave  HOT  wriirellloyo 
before  since  I  have  been  taking  II  ARPF.K'S  Vol'N 


come  tor.  l  nave  no  pels  now. an noiign  i  nan  a  in 
tic  bird,  but  it  died  three  days  after  1  got  it  ;  am 
1  had  a  litl  Ic  kitten  given  to  me.  but  our  servan 
was  angry  at  it  for  some  reason  or  other  and  push 


Nmv  YI.BIC  CITV. 

I  aril  a  Iiltle  boy  eighl  years  old.  I  have  three 
pets,  two  canaries  and  a  dog  whose  name  is  Sam. 
Santa  clans  brought  me  a  watch  and  a  wagon 
and  lots  of  other  toys.  I  hitch  Sam  to  the  wagon, 
and  he  draws  me  all  round.  He  knows  a  great 
many  tricks:  can  shake  hands,  bark  when  we 
say  Speak,  and  when  papa  tells  him  to  go  up- 
stairs and  call  me,  he  runs  up,  jumps  on  my  bed, 
and  barks  until  I  wake.  He  is  twenty-four  inch- 
es high,  and  nine  months  old.  and  a  real  New- 
foundland I  am  in  the  Fourth  Grade  at  school, 
and  will  be  promolcil  into  Hie  Third  Grade.  We 
liaM'takcn  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPI.K  a  longtime, 
and  like  il  very  much.  ARTHUR  G.  K. 


I  thought  I  would  like  to  write  to  y..n.  to  see 
my  name  in  print.  A  week  ago  I  took  part  in  a 
ne^ro  performance  at  ourschool.  1  u'< 'i  iwohne 


,.>\.  K\.;l.AM>. 

I  am  a  little  L'irl  nine  years  old.  and  I  read 
your  letter  in  HARPER'S  V.TN.,  I'KOPI  i.  and  liked 
it  very  much,  s,,  I  thought  I  would  lell  yon  what 
my  English  home  is  like.  1  have  a  governess  at. 
home  and  a  little  sister  of  six  years  old.  whose 
name  is  Winnie,  a  nursery  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
a  cat  named  Fluff,  ten  pigeons,  a  canary,  and  an 
African  bird.  Wearegoingtoa  pantomime. and 
if  you  like  this  letter  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

1  hope   Hoyt  D.  W.  will  answer  this  in  the  Post- 
office  I'.ox."  HUTU  N. 

Yes;  please  tell  us  about  the  pantomime. 


Can  yon  not  show  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOFI.K  to 
your  little  neighbors ':  Some  of  them  may  be  in 
dilccd  to  take  it 


X..IHVI.-H,  NEW  YOIIK. 

Thinking  that  the  readers  of  I|.\I;PF.I:'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  will  be  interested  in  a  short  description 
of  my  Western  trip,  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 
Mamma,  my  sister,  and  1  left  our  pleasant  home 
for  Chicago  and  Deerticld  about  the  middle  of 
.Inly,  Deerfleld  is  a  small  place  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  where  my  uncle  and  aunt 
live.  They  are  on  a  farm  of  about  four  hundred 
acres.  They  don't,  work  their  farms  like  Eastern 
farmers,  but  board  horses  from  Chicago,  often 
having  eighty  at  one  time.  From  Dccrtield  we 

went  to  Chicago.    I  can  not  tell  you  of  hall  of 
tie  beautiful  things  I  saw  in  this  short  letter,  but 
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I  must  tell  you  of  the  "Battle  of  Gettysburg." 
It  is  hi  a  large  circular  brick  building,  and  the 
battle  is  painted  on  canvas.  The  men  and  horses 
are  life-size,  and  everything  is  so  perfect  one 
can  hardly  think  that  it  is  not  a  real  battle. 
Another  place  of  interest  is  the  city  of  Pullman. 
a  few  miles  from  Chicago,  where  the  Pullman 
cars  are  made.  It  is  a  city  of  three  years' 
growth,  and  perfect  in  every  way,  containing 
churches,  stores,  beautiful  parks,  a  nice  hotel, 
and  handsome  houses,  where  the  workmen  live. 
all  under  control  of  the  Pullman  Company.  The 
machinery  is  all  run  by  the  Corliss  engine  shown 
at  the  Centennial.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  beau- 
tiful parks,  and  of  the  tunnel  under  the  Chicago 
River,  and  many  other  things,  but  it  would  make 
my  letter  too  long.  I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old, 
and  this  is  my  first  letter.  WILLIAM  A.  B. 


SvRAd'SK,  NKW  YORK. 

I  think  that  story  about  "Little  Silverliair" 
was  very  fine  for  a  little  girl  to  write.  You  can't 
guess  what  I  got  for  Christmas.  If  you  can't,  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  tell.  It  was  a  brush  and 
comb  in  a  nice  case,  from  one  of  my  aunties. 
No  one  knows  how  much  I  love  HARPER'S  YOTNI; 
PEOPLE.  "  Wakulla"  is  a  great  favorite  with  me. 
I  think  those  little  boys  and  girls  who  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  do  write  the  letters  very 
nicely.  I  have  a  kittie  and  had  a  bird,  but  it  is 
dead.  I  am  seven  years  old.  Good-by. 

FRANK  II.  II. 


SK\r.-r\,  KANSAS. 

I  have  taken  Thf.  Youth's  Cnntpnuif'n  four  years. 
Last  year  a  friend  sent  me  HARPER'S  YOUM,  I'to- 
PLE  one  year  as  a  present,  and  since  the  year  ran 
out  I  have  missed  it  so  muc.h  that  papa  has  given 
me  money  enough  for  another  year.  I  will  be 
twelve  years  old  the  22d  of  this  month,  and  have 
been  sick  three  years  last  November  with  hip- 
disease,  and  in  bed  most  of  the  time.  I  enjoy 
reading  and  being  read  to  very  much.  I  have 
two  canary-birds,  one  beautiful  wax  doll. and  six 
china  dolls,  a  great  many  house-plants,  and  one 
beautiful  Christmas  cactus  in  bloom.  I  had  a 
good  many  Christmas  presents,  every  one  is  so 
kind  to  me.  CARIHK. 


BROOKM  v,  \RW  YORK. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  little  readers  would  be 
interested  to  know  how  we  spend  our  summers. 
Our  camp  in  the  Adirondack^  is  on  an  island  in 
Raquette  Lake.  It  is  three  hundred  miles  from 
New  York  city,  and  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  We  have  one  log  cabin, 
where  we  sit  in  rainy  weather,  and  a  hunter's 
bark  camp,  which  is  open  in  front,  wheve  we  sit 
evenings,  and  have  a  camp  fire  burning  cheerful- 
ly just  outside.  We  have  one  tent  and'two  small 
bark  cottages  to  sleep  in,  and  a  dining-room  made 
of  bark.  The  church  we  go  to  is  on  an  island,  and 
all  the  family  go  in  row-boats.  It  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  the  people  coming  in  boats  from'  t hen- 
camps  in  different  directions  to  this  little  church. 
We  took  our  little  black-and-tan  dng  with  us,  and 
when  we  went  to  church  he  would  follow  us  into 
the  water.  The  air  is  so  pure  and  bracing  it 
makes  us  have  a  great  appetite.  Everywhere 
we  go  in  row-boats.  We  catch  trout  and'  plenty 
of  bass  My  papa  goes  shooting  for  partridges, 
and  once  in  a  while  for  deer.  The  lake  is  very 
large;  it  is  said  to  have  ninety-five  miles  of  coast- 
line. Sometimes,  when  the  wind  blows,  the  lake 
is  very  rough.  All  around  the  lake  are  forests. 
There  are  plenty  of  wild  animals,  such  as  bears 
deer,  foxes,  wild-cats,  rabbits,  porcupines,  and  a 
few  panthers.  I  have  seen  all  these  animals  aft- 
er they  were  shot.  Our  beds  are  made  of  balsam 
boughs  ;  they  smell  very  sweet,  and.  with  plenty 
of  blankets,  are  very  comfortable.  I  am  only 
eleven  years  old.  and  have  been  there  five  sum- 
mers. If  you  want  to  travel,  there  are  guides  to 
take  you  through  the  lakes  and  woods.  I  have 
two  sisters  younger  than  myself,  and  one  brother 
older.  We  enjoy  our  summers  in  the  wilderness 
very  much,  and  it  improves  our  health  greatly. 
If  the  Postmistress  ever  visits  Haquctte  Lake,' [ 
hope  she  will  come  and  see  us  in  our  camp  mi 
Round  Island.  MAUD  E.  s. 

Thanks,  dear  Maud.  Yon  have  given  a  good 
description  of  your  camp  life. 


I  have  taken  HARPER'S  Youxc,  PEOPLE  from  the 
first.  I  liked  "Nan,"  and  am  very  glad  to  see  a 
sequel  to  it;  and  I  liked  "The  story  of  a  King." 
and  I  think  the  Jimmy  Brown  stories  are  very  fun- 
ny. I  have  one  pet,  a  dog.  One  day,  when  I  took 
him  walking,  a  great  big  mastiff  ran  at  him  and 
began  to  fight  him.  Bert,  my  dog.  ran  away,  but 
a  messenger  boy  caught  him  for  me.  A.  S. 


man.  but  the  studies  I  like  best  are  Latin.  Ger 
man.  and  music.  I  like  "  Wakulla"  very  inm-h. 
but  I  wish  Captain  May  would  let  Mark  ami  l.'nih 
tell  Edna  about  Frank  March.  AIMEK  K.  I., 


OIL   ('[TV,  P>:N\*I  T  V  VM  \. 

I  waul  lo  write  a  letter,  to  see  how  it  will  look 
printed,  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  address  you, 
so  i  will  do  it  by  writing  Dear  Postmistress,  i  am 
ten  \ears  oli I.  and  wanted  my  papa  to  subscribe 
tor  sonic  magazine  for  me,  so  he  brought  me  a 
sample  number  of  H  ti:  1-1  i:'s  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
I  liked  it.  so  papa  took  it  for  me.  I  have  only 

had  two  numbers  as  yet.     I  am  going  to  sel I 

every  day.  and  my  papa  and  mamma  think  I  am 
learning.     I  am  taking  music  lessons,  and  can 
play  eight  or  nine  pieces  on  the  piano  by  heart. 
GEORGE  A.  K. 


BKLl.Bri.-K,  OHIO. 

I  am  one  of  your  older  readers,  being  sixteen, 
but  I  enjoy  this  charming  paper  very  much. 

I  am  not  well,  so  I  do  not  go  to  school,  and  as 
I  have  no  brother  nor  sister  at  home,  I  am  some- 
times quite  lonely,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
very  much  like  to  correspond  with  some  girl  of 
my  own  age,  and  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  your  younger  readers. 

As  I  love  to  write,  all  who  write  to  me  will  be 
sure  of  getting  an  answer.  LILLIE  f5. 


WARWICKSHIRE,  EM^I.AMI. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  taken  in  HAIU'F  i;'- 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  six  weeks,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  For  my  pets  I  have  a  dog  and  a  kitten  I 
had  a  hedge-hog,  whose  name  was  Joe.  but  he 
ran  away  not  many  weeks  ago.  If  I  should  write 
a  charade,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  would 
you  put  it  in  the  Post-office  Box  with  the  other 
riddles,  etc.  ?  This  is  the  first  letter,  but  it  is  not 
the  last  one  I  shall  write  to  you.  1  am  thirteen 
years  old.  G.  R. 

I  shall  expect  to  see  a  charade  from  G.  R.  one 
of  these  days. 


UNIONTOWN,  ALABAMA. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  before  I  did  not  tell  yon 
what  State  I  lived  in.  so  I  will  write  again.  We 
have  moved  since  I  wrote  you.  We  are  now  liv- 
ing  eight  miles  from  Uniontown,  but  in  the  same 
country.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  letters  that  some 
of  the  young  people  were  forming  a  hunting  club. 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  hunt  partridges,  which, 
with  squirrels,  rabbils,  and  opossums,  are  the 
only  game  we  have  here.  My  brother  has  a  dog 
which  we  think  is  very  smart.  He  will  hunt  any 
game  I  have  mentioned.  lie  is  a  pointer,  and  a 

g 1  shepherd  dog  too.    He  is  as  old  now  as  I 

am.    I  will  tell  you  in  my  next  letter  what  smart 
tricks  he  will  sometimes  do.  LEONARD  L. 


lam  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  and  go  to  sehool. 
I  study  Second  and  Third  Arithmetic's,  geogra- 
phy, spelling,  writing,  and  reading.  We  ha\e  t  wo 
pets,  a  cat  we  named  Jerry,  after  a  piece  of  poet- 
ry in  your  paper,  and  a  hawk  which  we  caught. 
The  haw  k  eats  meat  and  birds,  but  is  too  fierce 
to  play  with  yet.  My  big  brother  o.  has  a  gun 
and  we  go  hunting  nearly  every  Saturday,  and 
generally  kill  something.  We  went  two  days  lie- 
fore  Christmas,  and  killed  six  rabbits,  one  par- 
tridge, thirteen  larks,  and  four  doves— which  I 
consider  good— don'l  you?  I  wish  some  of  the 
little  readers  would  give  me  a  receipt  to  make 
nice  sugar-candy;  using  about  two  or  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  sugar.  SU.E  p 


WATIT.TOW-N.  NKW-  VOKK 

When  I  last  wrote  1  did  not  tell  you  anything 
about  my  voyage  to  England,  so'  I  thought  I 
would  write  again  and  tell  you  something  about 
my  visit.  We  staid  in  Birmingham  most  of  the 
time,  as  most  of  our  relatives  live  near  then- 
We  visited  Aston  church,  in  Aston,  near  Hir- 
mingham.  where  some  of  the  royal  family  are 
buried,  and  we  saw  their  statues,  cut  in  marble, 
lying  on  their  tombs  I  also  saw  Aston  Hall, 
which  eoiitains  many  curiosities  from  all  over 
the  world.  Amonir  them,  just  as  you  enter  the 
east  front  door,  are  t  \\ , .  giraffes  which  nearly 
touch  the  ceiling,  and  I  think  the  room  is  thirty- 
seven  feet  high.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  the 
broll/,e  eopy  of  the  celebrated  Warwick  Vase 

The  marble  vase  of  which  t  he  bronze  one  is  a  copy 
is  no  win  the  greenhouse  at  Warwick  Castle.  1  did 
not  describe  tin'  hall  before,  so  I  will  do  so  now. 
It  is  situated  on  a  gently  rising  eminence,  ai  the 
extremity  of  an  avenue  of 
chestnut -trees,  and  is  built 

in  t  he  fi  inn  usual  withedi- 
fiees  of  the  period,  a  cell 
tre.  ami  a  wing  on  each 

side  —  emblematic,  it  is 
-nnposed.  of  tlie  initial 
letter  of  Queen  Eli/a- 
beth.  The  hall  was  built 
in  1592. 

NELLIE  H. 

(11  years  oldv 


PUZ/LHS   I'MiOM  Yo[!N(!  CONTUIIHITOItS. 

No    1. 
THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1. — My  first  is  in  sow.  not  in  reap. 

My  second  is  in  dear,  not  in  cheap. 
My  third  is  in  I  in,  nor  in  iron 
My  fourth  is  in  ti^er.  not  in  lion. 
My  fifth  is  in  bring  and  not  in  sent. 
And  my  whole  is  a  useful  elemeni 

ETHEL  A.  M.  W. 

2. — In  thought,  not  in  action 
In  garden,  not  in  lot. 
In  heavy,  not  in  liurht. 
In  doubt,  not  in  truth. 
In  earnest,  not  in  jest. 
My  whole  is  a  musical  composer. 

llAKPEIt  A.    HlNKS 

3.— In  Bess,  not  in  Sue. 
In  Ward,  not  in  Lou. 
In  J.elle,  not  in  May. 
In  Eve,  not  in  Fay. 
Whole  is  the  youngest  "of  all  I  ween. 
And  the  name  of  a  cousin  I've  only  once  seen. 
SUSIE  M.  B. 


No.  2. 

A  DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2,  A  domestic  animal.    3.  A  boy's 
name.    4.  From  china.    5.  A  letter.        NIVORD. 


No.  3. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  27  letters. 
My  14,  8,  23,  27  is  used  in  driving  oxen. 
My  1.r>,  2,  11. .")  is  the  length  of  two  cuts  of  yarn. 
My  12,  !l,  H,  17'  is  an  oxidation. 
My  1,  10.  2.~>  is  a  common  insect. 
My  IS,  6,21,  13,  10,  20  means  flight 
My  24.  4,  Ifi  is  a  small  dwelling. 
My?,  22.  20  means  at  a  distance,  yet  within  view. 
My  whole  is  a  famous  saying  of" Daw  Crockett. 

F.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLHS  IN  No  273 


M 

PAS 

CANTS 

P  A  R  T  I   A  L 

MANTILLAS 

STILLED 

II  S  A  L  E  P  II 

MIS  LAI)  DAL 

RISES      RESET       HIRES 

MI   STELLELEVED   I    RECTS 

II  1  s  T  O  R  I  E  S  E  L  A  H  A  R  E  S  T  A  I  L 

S  E  E  R  E  s  S  E  V  A  1)  E  L  E  C  T  E  R  N 

SLISH   TEHEE   STARS 

L  E  S      HAR       SIN 

S      CAR  K  T       L 

H  A  P  P  I  E  U 

HAR  P  O  N  E  !•:  K 

REINING 

T  E  E  N  S 

REG 

R 

NO.  2.— Icicle 

No.  3. —  Eagle.  Owl.  Raven.  Crossbill.  Fla- 
mingo.  Thrush.  Swallow.  Heron.  Bit- 
tern. 

No.  4.—  R  A  T  CAT  R  A  G 
APE  ARE  A  P  E 
T  E  N  T  E  W  (i  E  T 

M   AN  TAN 

A     P    E  ASA 

N   E    1)  N   A    P 


Correct  answers  to  pu//.les  have  been  received 
from  N..  Gus.sie  K  ,  Louise  II  ,  Maud  M.  Garland, 
W.  I,  Ilol/.man.  Nivord.  Ignacio  Vado,  Rebecca 
de  la  Rosa.  Gertie  L.  Wilson,  Irene  Trowbridge, 
G.  W  Austen,  Theresa  Katz.  Kslelle  G.  Sisson. 
Charlie  A.  Newell.  Walter'!'  ,  P.  M.  W  .  C.  Norman 
Trump.  Frances  E  Wieman.  Amy  Leman,  Clifford 
Tate,  Manuel  G  .  Payson  Reynolds,  Alliene  Jack- 
son. M.  o  T.  Genie,  Hose  \ere.  and  Mary  J. 
Price.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  ace  Sil  ami  ::</  /xir/i  *  nf  cor.  ;•  | 


A  SINGING  CLASS. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VI. 


FIG.  3. 


TABBY'S    FIRST    VALENTINE. 


MORE  STRING  TRICKS. 

BY  HELEN  P.  STRONG. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  string  mysteries  is  the  marvel- 
lous "ring  trick."  Having  tied  the  ends  of  your  string 
together  as  in  former  tricks,  pass  it  double  through  a  finger-ring, 
:aud  ask  some,  one  to  hold  the  ends  upon  their  two  forefingers. 
Y'ou  may  now  proceed  to  remove,  the  ring  without  cutting  the 
•  string  or  releasing  the  fingers,  which  seem  to  hold  ii  seniivly. 

First  pass 
the  string  a 
sercuid  time 
around  one 
of  the  fingers 
which  hold  it, 
then  drawing 
the  loop  thus 
formed  to- 
ward the  op- 

FIG.  1.  II  posite    hand, 

as    shown    in 
Fig.  1,  pass  it 

over  the  string  on  the  other  finger  until  it  lies  in  the  position 
•of  dotted  line  6  ;  then  with  your  two  forefingers  catch  up  at  a 
and  <(  one  of  the  strings  holding  the  ring,  and  sliding  your  fin- 
gers from  each  other,  quickly  slip  from  the  ends  of  your  com- 
panion's fingers  the  part  of  the  string  holding  the  ring,  which. 


being  thus  released  will  fall 
into  the  hand,  with  which  you 
can  quickly  cover  it  before  it 
leaves  the  string,  to  add  to 
the  mystery. 

The  surprise  of  your  string- 
holder  will  now  be  doubled 
if  you  proceed  to  return  the 
ring  to  the  string  without 
removing  the  ends  from  his 
liugers.  Pass  the  string,  as 
in  the  first  trick,  around  one 
of  his  fingers,  and  in  draw  ing 
the  loop,  as  before,  toward  the 
other  hand,  slip  it  through 
the  ring  as  shown  at  rf;  then 
pass  the  loop  over  the  finger,  this  time  leaving  it  near  the 
end,  as  at  c;  with  your  two  forefingers  catch  up  the  string 
which  was  first  upon  the  fingers,  and  slip  it  from  them  over  the 
part  holding  the  ring,  and  you  will  find  the  ring  in  place,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  trick. 

Here  is  another  very  simple  trick:  Pass  your  string  around 
your  neck,  crossing  it  in  front  as  in  Fig.  2  ;  put  the  string  in 
your  mouth  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  itself,  and  holding  it 
firmly  between  the  teeth,  announce  your  intention  of  removing 
it  from  the  neck  by  passing 
the  rest  of  the  string  a  second 
time  over  the  head. 

To  do  this,  first  drop  the 
cord  from  both  hands  for  a 
moment,  and  in  taking  hold 
of  it  again  let  your  hands  ex- 
change places,  being  careful 
to  have  the  string  which  is 
uppermost  where  it  crosses  in 
your  mouth  remain  upper- 
most, so  that  what  appears  FIG.  3. 
to  be  a  second  crossing  of  the 

string  will  be  really  its  uncrossing;  now  throw  the  rest  of  the 
cord  over  your  head,  and  though  you  seem  to  be  encircled  by 
a  double  cord,  draw  both  sides  backward  as  in  Fig.  3,  releasing 
the  string  from  your  still  closed  mouth  in  what  seems  quite  a 
marvellous  way.  You  will  find  yourself  disentangled,  and  the 
string  still  tied  together  as  in  the  beginning,  and  ready  for 
numberless  more  wonders. 


WINTER  SPORTS  AT  THE  NORTH   POLE.— ICE-BOATING. 


STRANGE    ANIMAL— THE    MUFF-CAT. 


••  My  !  what,  kin  dat  stransre-lookin'  animal  be  on  missus'  burn,  wid 
such  a  biff  funny  body  and  a  leetle  wigglin'  head?  I  tell  you  I's  afeard 
to  go  in  dar  all  by  my  lone  se'f." 
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APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 

BY    11  A  EG  A  I!  ET    E.    SANGSTER. 

LAST  eve  there  sink1  a  wee  while  dream  to  lirush  our  darling's 
pillow; 

ll   whispered  of  a  flowing  stream  and  of  a  nodding  willow. 
She  stirred  and  laughed,  for  in  her  sleep  she  heard  the  bluebells' 

ringing, 
And  far  away  the  lileat  of  sheep,  and  near  the  robin's  singing. 

This   morning,  when   our   darling   woke,  the   world    was   all   a 

wouder : 
Above,  such  golden   sunshine  broke,  such   light    and  joy  were 

under; 

The  meadows  rippled  like  the  sea.  and  even   kimll  wa-  flushing; 
The    zephyrs    came    with    kisses    free,   and.   oh,   the    trees    were 

blushing. 

The  apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white,  you  could  not  count  their 

number; 
The  fairy  work  was  wrought  by  night,  while  earth  was  hushed 

in  slumber. 
Our  darling's  violet  eyes  grew  wide;    the   orchard  aisles  were 

bowers, 
And  here  and  yonder,  everywhere,  she  saw  a  snow  of  flowers. 

We  hear  her  little  footsteps  pass;  her  merry  voice  is  hum- 
ming: 

A  flitting  shadow  o'er  the  grass,  her  daintiness  is  cominsr. 

'•Oh,  this  is  Spring,  is  Spring,"  she  cries;  "I  know  her  In  the 
glory. 

And  see,  oh.  see,  the  birdie's  wing'  which  flashing  tells  the  story. 

"  I've   tiptoed   all   across   the   brook,    I've    searched   in    all   the 

hollows. 

I've  peeped  in  many  a  tiny  nook.  I've  chased  the  flying  swallows, 
I've  seen  the  cunning  little  chicks — dear  things,  so  round  and 

funny! — 
And  helped  the  wrens  to  straws  and  sticks,  and  fed  both  Frisk 

and  Bunny. 

"And  this  is  Spring,"  our  darling  cried.     It  pleased  our  hearts 

to  hear  her; 
And   Nature's  self,  with  loving   pride,  seemed  gently  drawing 

nearer. 
While  dropped  the  wind  such  kisses  sweet  that  all  the  land  was 

flushing. 
And  hill  and  vale  were  glad  to  greet  the  apple-blossoms'  blushing. 


WHO  WAS  THE  HERO? 

I!Y  N.  I.  N. 

THE  students  of  Lakeville  Academy  were  in  a  state  of 
unexpected  happiness.  Mr.  Rivers,  the  principal,  lie- 
ing  called  to  a  neighboring-  town  on  urgent  business,  had 
suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  half-holi- 
day, and  as  the  boys  riled  down  the  stairs  in  a,  line,  nut  into 
the  open  air.  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  one  long 
hurrah  of  delight. 

"Well,  and  what  shall  we  do  now?"  said  Tom  Norris, 
when  the  excitement  had  a  little  abated,  and  the  boys  were 
assembling  in  knots  to  discuss  their  plans. 

"Do?  why,  skate,  to  be  sure,"  interrupted  Henry  Ray- 
mond, a  sturdy  boy  who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  among 
them.  "We  will  go  out  on  the  lake  and  practice  for  our 
match  with  the  Town  boys.  They  beat  us  on  Saturday, 
but  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  catch  up  to  them  now." 

"  Capital,  Hal,''  said  a  third.  "  You  are  the  fellow  for 
ideas.  Put  it  to  vote  quickly,  before  the  boys  get  oil'." 

Henry  obeyed.  The  boys  gathered  promptly  at  his  call. 
The  idea  met  with  universal  applause. 

"But,  Henry,"  said  a  slight  youth  who  stood  near, 
"have  you  forgotten  what  father  said  about  the  ice  on  the 
lake  this  morning  ;  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  go?" 

"Of  course  1  do."  answered  Henry,  angrily.  "Why 
not  ?  The  ice  is  just  as  satV  as  this  ground  we're  standing 
on  now.  What  an  old  croaker  you  are,  Dick!'' 

"  What  did  your  father  say  .'"  asked  one  of  the  boy  v  as 
Dick  hesitated,  but.  made  no  reply.  "Did  he  tell  you  not 
to  go  on  the  lake  ?" 

"  Mo."  said  Dick  ;  "of  course  not.     How  could  he.  when 


he  thought  we  should  be  in  school  all  day  ?  But  he  said 
if  the  weather  kept  like  this  the  ice  would  be  spoiled  be- 
fore we  had  our  match,  and  he  didn't  believe  it  was  safe 
even  now." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  another  boy.  "That's  what  I  call 
going  out  of  your  way  to  be  squeamish.  Don't  be  a  goose, 
Dick.  If  you  and  Hal  won't  go,  it  will  spoil  all  the  fun, 
and  it  may  end  in  the  Town  fellows  getting  the  best  of  us, 
after  all." 

"Don't  count  me  out,"  said  Henry.  "I  don't  pretend 
to  be  so  awfully  particular.  It's  just  like  Dick,  though  — 
always  setting  himself  up  to  be  better  than  any  one  else, 
so  that  father  and  mother  will  think  him  a  pattern  boy. 
For  my  part."  he  added,  grandly,  "I  think  it's  our  duty 
to  work  with  all  our  might  for  the  honor  of  our  school, 
and  to  practice  every  chance  we  get,  and  I  know  father 
would  never  think  of  opposing  it." 

"If  you  are  so  sure,"  observed  Dick,  quietly,  "  why 
can't  we  go  to  the  store  and  ask  ?  It  won't  take  long." 

"I  dare  say."  said  Henrx.  "Lose  another  half-hour 
of  our  holiday  because  you  choose  to  get  up  scruples  and 
act  like  a  girl !  I  believe  you're  afraid  of  the  ice  yourself. 
Come  on,  boys." 

The  boys  followed  in  a  body,  Tom  Norris  alone  remain- 
ing behind. 

"I  can't  see.  Dick,"  he  said,  "why  you  act  so  silly. 
Old  folks  are  always  fussy.  And  what's  the  harm,  when 
your  father  never  told  you  not  to  go?  Do  come.  The 
boys  will  all  say  you  have  gone  back  on  them,  and  think 
you  are  a  coward;  and  I  must  say  myself  it  looks  pretty 
mean  for  you,  one  of  our  officers,  to  treat  us  so." 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think,  or  you  either,"  fired  back 
Dick.  "  Better  seem  a  coward  than  be  one.  Father  trusts 
us,  and  I  am  sure  he  wouldn't  let  us  go  on  that  lake  if  he 
knew  it,  and — 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  who  was  Dick's  great  friend,  and  in 
his  heart  had  a  deep  admiration  for  him,  "don't  get  mad 
about  it.  Come  on,  anyway,  and  watch  us;  it  will  be  bet- 
ter than  staying  all  by  yourself." 

They  walked  on  silently,  shouts  of  laughter  and  glee 
reaching  them  as  they  n eared  the  pond.  It  wr.s  a  clear, 
bracing  day  in  January ;  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
ice  and  snow,  each  little  crystal  flashing  like  a  clear-cut 
diamond.  Dick's  heart  failed  him  as  he  saw  the  boys 
getting  ready  for  the  sport  which  he  so  dearly  loved, 
and  he  looked  longingly  at  the  skates  which  hung  at  his 
side. 

"You  had  better  change  your  mind,"  said  Tom.  follow- 
ing his  gaze,  as  he  fastened  the  last  buckle  over  his  own 
shoe. 

"  No,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  resolute  air,  and  all  the  more 
so  because  in  his  mind  there  was  beginning  to  gather  some- 
thing of  doubt. 

Between  the  boys  of  the  Lakeville  Academy  and  the 
Town  School  there  existed  a  spirit  of  good-natured  rivalry. 
In  summer  there  was  full  scope  for  this  feeling — foot-ball, 
boat-racing,  and  base-ball  gave  plenty  of  chances  to  display 
their  respective  powers ;  but  in  winter  it  was  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  game  that  admitted  of  "sides."  This  year, 
however,  some  original  mind  had  proposed  a  skating  match, 
and  as  the  Twenty -second  of  February  was  a  holiday,  the 
boys  decided  to  have  it  then.  A  suggestion  here  and  there, 
from  association  with  the  day,  had  expanded  the  idea 
somewhat.  How  could  Washington's  Birthday  be  kept 
without  beating  of  drums  and  tuning  of  iitVs  .' 

So  the  patriotic  young  hearts  had  arranged  a  sort  of  regi- 
mental drill,  to  be  followed  by  a  tilt  of  arms  between  the 
two  schools,  and  a  prize  had  been  offered  by  the  committee 
of  gentlemen  whom  the  boys  had  constituted  the  judges 
for  the  occasion.  Ever  since  the  first  ice  they  had  made 
use  of  every  spare  moment  to  practice  and  drill.  Each 
felt  that  the  success  of  his  party  depended  011  him,  and  the 
absence  at  the  last  moment  of  one  of  their  leaders — fo;- 
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Dick  was  a  champion  player  and  captain  of  the  regiment 
— could  only  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  desertion. 

He  looked  very  disconsolate  as  he  stood  on  the  hank, 
feeling  extremely  like  a  traitor  as  his  comrades  bustled 
past  him  without  a  word.  At  last  they  were  all  ready, 
and  a  great  pang  filled  Dick's  heart  as  Tom  Norris  was 
summoned  out  of  the  ranks,  at  the  muster  call,  to  take  his 
place. 

"What's  the  use  ?"  he  thought,  as  lie  threw  himself  down 
011  a  stone  close  by.  "I  have  only  managed  to  get  the 
fellows  down  on  me.  There  isn't  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
that  anything  will  happen.  Father  will  never  know,  and 
I  shall  be  called  a  coward  for  my  pains.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  the  fellows  put  me  out  altogether." 

He  watched  them  moodily  for  a  few  moments  as  they 
went  through  the  different  movements.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  peace  and  quietness  which  fill  the  heart 
after  an  unusual  effort  to  do  right,  the  sensation  of  calm 
triumph  over  self  which  makes  up  for  every  disappoint- 
ment, but  Dick  experienced  none  of  this.  He  simply  felt 
discontented  with  himself,  angry  with  his  father,  angrier 
still  with  the  boys;  even  Mr.  Rivers  came  in  for  a  share 
of  his  wrath  for  giving  a  holiday  at  such  a  time.  Any 
one  watching  the  two  brothers  at  this  moment — Dick 
seated  on  the  rock,  glowering  at  the  boys  from  under  his 
hat  drawn  close  over  his  eyebrows — and  Henry  skim- 
ming gayly  over  the  ice,  leading  his  band  here  and  there, 
his  face  flushed  and  beaming  with  excitement,  would 
certainly  have  given  the  latter  credit  for  the  happier  con- 
science. 

At  last,  tired  of  his  gloomy  thoughts,  Dick  unfastened 
his  strap  and  spread  out  his  books  oil  the  rock  before  him. 
He  selected  his  history,  and  opening  it  at  the  lesson  for 
the  next  day,  left  his  seat  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
as  he  read.  He  was  fond  of  history,  and  soon  lost  himself 
in  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  He  had  reached  the  last 
page,  and  was  reciting  it,  briskly  to  himself,  when  he  heard 
a  shout  of  terror,  and  turning,  saw  on  a  line  from  where 
he  was  standing,  only  a  few  rods  out  from  the  shore,  a 
large  hole  in  the  ice.  A  boy  named  Georgie  Russell,  one 
of  the  younger  children,  was  struggling  in  the  water  be- 
low. The  boys  stood  around,  panic-stricken,  when  sudden- 
ly some  one  cried  out,  ' '  A  board !  a  board !"  Dick  looked 
around:  a  board!  they  might  as  well  have  asked  for  a 
hundred  of  them.  No  such  thing — not  even  a  stick — was 
to  be  seen. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  seized  him.  Some  of  the  boys 
had  thrown  their  books,  strapped,  in  a  pile  on  the  ground; 
his  own  strap,  a  long  one,  he  beld  in  his  hand.  Quick  as 
thought  he  stooped,  wrenched  one  from  the  books,  and  ran 
across  the  ice,  buckling  the  two  together  as  he  went.  He 
called  out  to  a  lad  near  him  to  bring  the  rest,  and  then 
falling  Hat  as  he  neared  the  hole,  threw  out  the  leather 
line  as  far  as  his  arm  could  reach. 

The  strap  eluded  Georgie's  grasp,  but  Tom  Norris  had 
instantly  caught  Dick's  idea.  In  an  instant  he  had  un- 
done his  own  strap,  which  was  girdled  about  his  waist, 
and  tied  it  to  the  other,  but  not  before  Georgie  had  sunk 
down  into  the  water.  The  boys  stood  breathless;  he  would 
corne  up  again,  they  knew,  but  would  it  be  in  the  same 
place?  He  was  such  a  little  fellow;  would  he  have  the 
strength  or  sense  to  catch  it  and  cling  to  it?  They  stood 
"around  the  yawning  hole  with  a  sickening  dread,  when 
suddenly  the  little  figure  came  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  clutched  the  line  with  one  hand  in  a  dazed 
fashion. 

''Hold  on  tight,  Georgie!"  Dick  shouted,  and  then  he 
began  gradually  to  move  backward.  The  ice  at  the  sides 
crackled  and  gave  way;  some  one  from  behind  suddenly 
seized  Dick,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  and  Georgie  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  shore,  the  latter  fainting  and  shivering, 
half  dead  w.ith  cold  and  fright,  but  safe  at  least.  Henry 
and  Tom  wrapped  him  in  their  overcoats,  and  together 


carried  him  to  the  nearest  house,  while  two  of  the  other 
boys  hurried  on  to  tell  the  story  to  Mr.  Russell. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  bring  the  frightened  parents  to 
his  side,  but  they  found  the  little  fellow  warm  and  half 
asleep  in  the  bed  where  he  had  been  put  by  the  kind  farm- 
er's wife,  having  experienced  no  further  injury  from  the 
fearful  peril  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  than  the  fright 
and  thorough  drenching.  Then  the  boys  dispersed  to 
their  different  homes,  Henry  anil  Dick  walking  quietly 
together,  the  former  subdued  and  serious,  with  his  hand 
on  his  brother's  shoulder,  the  latter  still  trembling  with 
excitement,  but  in  110  way  elated  by  his  own  feat,  not 
having  uttered  one  triumphant  word,  not  even  the  boyish 
retort,  "I  told  you  so." 

Two  weeks  after,  theT  wenty-second  of  February  dawned, 
clear,  cold,  and  bright.  The  weather  had  been  favorable, 
for  a  sudden  cold  snap  a  few  days  before  had  hardened  the 
ice.  and  it  was  now  strong  and  firm,  ready  to  contribute 
its  part  to  the  day's  entertainment. 

The  guests  assembled  on  the  lake  at  an  early  hour,  and 
the  scene  presented  a  goodly  spectacle.  At  the  further 
end  was  erected  a  small  stand  draped  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  from  which  the  committee  who  were  to  act  as 
umpires  could  get  a  full  view  of  the  game.  The  shores  of 
the  lake,  were  lined  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
boys  of  both  schools,  who,  in  their  turn,  dressed  in  bright 
uniforms,  flitting  here  and  there,  full  of  importance  and 
business,  did  not  form  the  least  part  of  the  brilliant  pa- 
geant. 

At  last  the  Town  baud  struck  up  the  opening  march, 
the  boys  took  their  places  amid  a  hush  of  excitement,  and 
the  struggle  began.  With  singular  grace  and  skill  they 
executed  the  different  movements,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
seemed  impossible  to  decide  which  would  be  the  victorious 
party,  when,  just  at  the  last,  the  colonel  of  the  Town  School 
regiment  issued  a  sudden  command  to  the  flank  of  his 
army,  which,  turning  by  a  quick  manceuvre,  surrounded 
the  Lakeville  forces.  Though  thus  surprised,  the  latter 
fought  long  and  desperately ;  many  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy;  but  a  number  were  disarmed,  and  having  giv- 
en their  word  that  they  would  not  engage  in  the  contest 
again,  were  released,  and  allowed  to  take  their  places 
among  the  spectators.  Thus  disabled,  the  Lakeville  party 
had  great  difficulty  in  holding  their  own  against  the  un- 
equal numbers,  and  after  a  long  fight  a  signal  from  the 
stand  announced  that  the  game  was  at  an  end. 

With  beating  hearts  the  boys  awaited  the  decision,  as 
Mr.  Rivers,  standing  up,  complimented  his  own  school  on 
their  courage  and  skill,  but  added  that  the  last  manoeuvre 
of  their  opponents  had  shown  a  quickness  of  thought  and 
a  military  skill  far  beyond  their  years.  Thus  it  had  been 
unanimously  decided  by  the  committee  that  the  prize  be- 
longed to  them. 

Amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  Will  Murray,  the 
colonel  of  the  Town  regiment,  advanced  to  receive  the  re- 
ward, a  beautiful  standard,  hearing  the  American  colors 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  head  of  General  Wash- 
ington, the  hand  playing  all  the  while  "See  the  conquer- 
ing Hero  comes." 

The  boy  stepped  proudly  back  into  the  ranks,  and  the 
Lakeville  boys,  disappointed  and  dispirited,  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  ice,  when  the  drum  was  O7ice  more  sound- 
ed, as  a  signal  that  (lie  committee  had  something  further 
to  say  to  the  combatants.  This  time  Mr.  Russell  stepped 
forward. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  most,  in- 
teresting and  novel  scene,  which  certainly  shows  how 
much,  even  in  our  pleasures,  can  be  accomplished  by 
energy  and  perseverance.  The  prize  has  been  given  to 
those  of  you  who  have  seemed  to  excel  in  skill;  but  in 
the  opposite  party  there  is  present  one  boy  to  whose  quick- 
ness of  judgment  and  promptness  of  action  in  a  moment 
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raised  Dick  Raymond  011 
their  shoulders  and  bore 
him  in  triumph  to  the 
shore.  Here  people  crowd- 
ed on  every  side  to  admire 
his  present  and  to  congrat- 
ulate him.  and.  much  to  his 
own  surprise,  Dick  found 
himself  sharing  the  laurels 
•with  the  hero  of  the  day. 

"  I  can't  see,"  lie  said  to 
Henry,  as  they  stood  alone 
together  on  the  shore, 
' '  what  everybody  makes 
such  a  fuss  about.  I  am 
sure  I  did  nothing  more 
than  any  of  the  boys  would 
have  done  if  they  had  hap- 
pened to  be  on  shore  where 
they  could  have  noticed 
the  books." 

' '  Perhaps  not, "  said  Hen- 
ry ;  "but  how  did  you 
happen  to  be  there  ?  Only 
because  you  would  not  do 
what  you  felt  to  be  wrong, 
in  spite  of  all  our  persua- 
sions and  ridicule.  No, 
Dick,"  he  continued,  affec- 
tionately, as  he  clasped  his 
brother's  hand;  "it's  all 
right,  and  each  one  has  the 
praise  he's  entitled  to.  Will 
Murray  won  the  prize,  but 
in  our  school,  without 
doubt,  you  are  the  hero." 


PADDLE-WHEELS   FOR 
A  SMALL  BOAT. 

BY  C.  F.  POST. 


SEVERAL    years 
while     staying 


'"HOLD    ON    TIGHT,   GEOHGIE!'    DICK    SHOUTED." 


of  danger  I  owe  my  happiness  at  this  hour.  You  will 
forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly thanking  him  and  his  comrades,  and  of  asking  him 
to  accept  a  small  remembrance  from  me  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  repay.  I  allude  to  Richard  Raymond,  whom  I 
now  request  to  come  to  the  stand." 

Again  the  band  burst  into  a  strain  of  martial  music, 
this  time  accompanied  by  a  deafening  shout  of  applause 
from  both  schools,  and  in  a  sort  of  daze  Dick  walked  for- 
ward. 

When  lie  returned  lie  held  in  his  hand  a  beautiful  gold 
watch,  inside  the  case  of  which  was  engraved,  in  old  Ger- 
man text,  "A  tribute  to  both  moral  and  physical  cour- 
age." The  gift  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  then,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  the  boys  of  the  Lakeville  School 


ago, 
with 

friends  who  lived  in  New 
Jersey,  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  rivers  in 
the  State,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  for  myself 
a  side-wheel  paddle-boat, 
and  going  to  work  with 
what  I  had  on  hand,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  my  un- 
dertaking that  I  wish  to  let 
my  young  friends  enjoy 
the  same  privilege.  I  give 
a  working  sketch  for  a  boat 

of  three-feet  beam  and  under,  so  that  my  readers  may  fol- 
low measurements  and  have  one  for  themselves. 

A  particularly  good  feature  of  this  contrivance  is  that 
the  whole  machinery  may  be  applied  to  any  boat,  and  may 
be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  will,  and  without  doing  either 
boat  or  wheel  any  damage.  Any  boy  with  some  mechan- 
ical ability,  and  at  very  little  expense,  can  make  and  run 
his  own  paddle-boat,  and  if  he  derives  as  much  pleasure 
from  the  making  and  working  of  it  as  I  did,  he  will  be  am- 
ply repaid  for  all  his  trouble. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  carpenter  and  get 
six  strips  of  pine  one  inch  thick  by  two  inches  wide,  and 
make  a  frame  (Fig.  1),  fastening  together  with  two-inch 
screws — galvanized  screws  preferred  in  every  case,  as  they 
do  not  rust.  Then  cut  four  pieces  of  three-quarter  or  one- 
inch  stuff,  circular-shaped,  eight  inches  in  diameter  (Figs 
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2,  A,  and  5,  A) 

for  the   hubs 

of  the  wheels, 

and      fasten 

with  one-and- 

three-quarter- 

inch    or  two- 

iuch      screws 

the  spokes,  B, 

C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 

and  H  (Figs. 

2    and    5,   for 

lengths      and 

shape  of  ends),  strengthening  with  an  ordinary  thirty-inch 

hoop  (I,  Fig.  2). 

Now  make  the  paddles  (J,  Fig.  3)  of  one-inch  pine,  five 
inches  square,  and  fasten   with   two-inch   screws,  being 


WORKING    SKETCH    OF    PADDLE-BOAT. 


0'  •- 


I 


Fig.  1. — SHOWING  FRAME  IN  WHICH  THE  WHEELS  ARE  TO  WORK. 

K,  Crank ;  O,  O,  Bearings.    (See  also  O,  Fig.  4.)    The  Frame  is  resting  on 

a  section  of  a  Boat. 


careful  to  have  the  circular  pieces,  A,  on  the  outside  of  the 
wheels  (see  Fig.  3).  Now  the  wheels  are  all  ready  for  the 
crank  (K,  Fig.  1)  and  crank  plates  (L,  Fig.  5).  Have  tin- 
blacksmith  make  the  crank  of  iron  bar  three-quarters  of 


Fig.  2.— SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  op  WHEEL  AND  SIZES  OF  PIECES. 


an  inch  in  di- 
ameter in  the 
same  shape  as 
shown  in  K 
(Fig.  1),  with 
ends  flatten- 
ed to  fit  the 
plate  L,  which 
should  be  fast- 
ened to  spoke 
B  (Fig.  5),  and 
.kept  in  place 
by  iron  pin, 

N,  run  through  staples  or  screw-eyes  in  spokes  C  and  D 
(Fig.  5).  Be  careful  to  screw  this  plate  and  pin  on  the 
inside  of  the  outside  spokes  of  each  wheel  (see  L  and  N, 
Fig.  3),  thereby  making  crank  and  wheels  as  one  article 


Fig.  3. — SHOWING  ON  THE  LEFT-HAND  SIDE  A  SECTION  OF  THE  WHEEL  IN 
PADDLE-BOX,  AND  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  THE  PADDLE-BOX  WITHOUT  A 
WHEEL  ;  THE  WHOLE  IN  POSITION  ON  THE  BOAT. 
K,  Crank ;  P,  Wooden  Handle  to  be  fixed  around  the  centre  part 
of  the  Crank. 


and  to  work  together ;  the  better  the  crank  fits  the  plates, 
the  more  steady  will  it  be  and  easily  worked. 

Now  we  fasten  all  this  to  the  frame  by  bearings,  each  one 
made  of  two  strips  of  wood  one  inch  thick  by  four  inches 
long,  with  a  one-inch  hole  bored  through  between  layers; 
then  unscrewing  the  pieces,  screw  the  bottom  piece  to  the 


Fig.  4. — SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PADDLE-BOX. 
O,  Crank-bearing  fastened  to  Frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

frame,  lift  the  wheels  and  crank,  and  place  the  ends  on  the 
bearing,  screwing  the  top  one  over  the  axle  to  the  bottom 
one  (see  O,  Fig.  4). 

We  now  have  the  machinery  ready  for  working.     Let 
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us  turn  to  the  paddle-boxes  (see  Fig.  4).  These  are  made 
like  thi'  ;uvh  frames  used  by  builders  as  guides  in  making 
brick  archways,  but  not  so  heavy.  They  should  be  cov- 
ered either  with  common  unbleached  cloth  and  painted, 
or  with  thin  oil-cloth  such  as  is  used  for  covering  tables 
and  .shelves,  and  which  can  be  bought  for  a  very  small 
sum.  The  latter  material  is  much  the  better.  Fasten 
these  boxes  to  the  frames,  aud  the  paddle-box  is  ready. 


JsT 


g.  5. — SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WHEEL,  BUT  ON  A  LARGER  SCALE 

THAN  IN  FIG.  2. 
L,  Crank  Plate  ;  N,  Iron  Pin. 

All  this  work  maybe  done  at  the  house  or  barn,  and  aft- 
erward fixed  on  the  boat,  that  part  of  the  frame  (Fig.  1) 
marked  "Aft"  being  placed  between  the  after- rowlocks; 
this  will  bring  the  wheels  in  the  right  place  on  ordinary 
boats,  and  the  crank  will  be  in  about  the  right  position 
for  working. 

The  whole  make-up  should  cost  less  than  five  dollars, 
the  principal  expense  being  for  crank,  pin,  plate,  lumber, 
and  screws,  all  of  which  should  not  cost  above  three  dollars. 
The  rest  is  to  be  done  by  yourself,  and  the  more  carefully 
it  is  made,  the  more  satisfactory  will  it  prove. 

The  propelling  power  will  be  ' '  hand-power" — that  is,  you 


Tiff.  0.— WHEEL  MAIIE  FI:I>M  A  CARRIAGE  WHEEL. 
S,  Hub  Platf.  \vith  Square  Hole  to  receive  the  eud  of  the  Crank. 


will  work  the  wheels  by  pulling  the  crank  as  you  sit  on  the 
seat  of  the  boat  facing  the  bow.  The  movement  is  some- 
thing like  rowing.  As  it  would  be  uncomfortable  to  take 
hold  of  the  bare  iron  crank,  a  covering  should  lie  made  for 
it.  This  may  be  done  by  whittling  two  pieces  of  wood 
(Fig.  3,  P)  half  round,  grooving  the  flat  side  of  each  so 
that  the  two  will  fit  on  to  the  crank  K  (Fig.  3),  and  fast- 
ening with  stout  cord,  which,  if  wound  neatly  from  end 


to  end,  will  make  a  nice  soft  handle.  A  more  steamer- 
like  effect  may  be  obtained  by  putting  up  a  piece  of  stove- 
pipe or  leader  about  four  feet  long.  The  whole  apparatus 
may  be  taken  off  and  put  on  by  two  boys  at  any  time,  and 
the  boat  need  not  be  disfigured  by  nails  or  screws,  as  the 
frame  can  be  easily  tied  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

AXOTHER  WAY  To  MAKE  WHEELS. 

Get.  the  blacksmith  or  wheelwright  to  give  or  sell  you  a 
pair  of  old  wheels  without  tire  or  rim.  Then  cut  off  each 
spoke  the  same  length,  so  as  to  make  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  when  all  are  cut,  forty-two  inches.  Plane  down 
the  side  of  the  spoke  which  strikes  the  water  first,  and 
fasten  the  paddles  of  one-inch  stuff  with  galvanized  screws, 
as  in  Fig.  6.  This  time  have  the  crank  ends  squared,  and 
the  round  plate  screwed  in  the  end  of  the  hub,  and  make 
boxes  the  same  as  for  other  wheels. 


CONCERTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IT  will  not  be  for  lack  of  opportunity  if  the  music-loving 
young  people  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  and 
their  suburbs  do  not  enjoy  a  feast  of  the  best  music  that 
their  education  has  lilted  them  to  appreciate.  Last  win- 
ter some  ladies  whose  young'  daughters  were  studying 
music  suggested  to  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  the  famous 
leader  of  a  famous  orchestra,  that  it  would  be  a  capital 
idea  to  have  concerts  especially  for  young  people,  at  which 
the  best  music  only  should  be  performed,  and  in  the  best 
manner. 

The  idea  was  warmly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Thomas ;  the  con- 
certs proved  an  immense  suQcess,  aud  they  are  being  con- 
tinued during  the  present  winter.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
young  people,  especially  those  who  are  studying  music,  to 
hear  some  of  the  most  charming  works  of  Haydn,  Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  aud  other  famous 
composers  performed  by  one  of  the  linest  orchestras  in 
t  lie  world  ;  and  though  this  treat  at  present  can  only  be  en- 
joyed by  those  who  live  in  or  near  New  York,  the  result 
of  the  experiment  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  other  cities  will  follow  New  York's  example. 


ARCHIE'S  ADVENTURE. 

A    STORY    OF   SCHOOL    LIFE. 
BY  SHERWOOD  RYSE. 

EKE. 


WRS.  BATES,  Dr.  Pout's  housekeeper,  was  a  very  con- 
scientious woman,  and  of  the  most  methodical  habits. 
Every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  having  called  the  maids, 
she  left  her  room,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  turn 
out  the  gas,  which  was  left  burning  all  night  in  the  boys' 
corridors. 

On  the  morning  following  Archie  Graham's  flight  the 
good  woman  received  a  shock.  Passing  the  door  of  his 
room,  she  saw  that  it  was  open,  and  looking  in,  she  be- 
came aware  that  it  was  unoccupied.  Not  only  was  the 
prisoner  not  there,  but  he  had  taken  his  clothes  with  him. 
Here  was  a  pretty  to-do.  One  of  Dr.  Pout's  young  gen- 
tlemen run  away  I  What  a  scandal  it  would  make!  But 
there  was  n<>  time  to  lose:  something  must  be  done  at  once. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  Doctor  was  aroused  from 
his  peaceful  slumbers  an  hour  before  the  usual  time. 
"What?  Master  Graham  run  away  ?  Impossible.  Pooh! 
pooh  !  there  must  be  some  mistake.  The  Doctor  would 
himself  come  and  investigate  the  matter.  But  for  all  his 
pooh-poohing,  the  school-master  was  very  much  afraid 
that  the  housekeeper's  explanation  of  the  boy's  absence 
was  the  true  one. 

When  he  entered  Archie's  room  he  saw  that  the  bird 
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luul  actually  flown,  and  that  he  had  taken  his  clothes  with 
him.  as  Mrs.  Bates  had  said — as  if  he  could  have  gone  with- 
out them.  His  shoes  were  missing  also,  and  so  was  his 
overcoat. 

"Please,  sir,  here's  his  cap,''  said  the  housekeeper. 

The  Doctor  started.  He  had  left  Archie's  cap  in  his 
study.  Glancing  at  the  name  in  the  cap,  he  started  again. 
It  was  not  Archie's  cap  at  all.  Had  he  been  unjust  ?  Was 
it  possible  that  in  this  cap  lay  the  explanation  of  Archie's 
obstinate  denial  of  his  guilt,  and  that  the  name  of  the  real 
offender  was  the  name  written  in  that  cap — H.  Vesey  ? 

The  good  gentleman  was  sorely  puzzled.  He  felt  that 
he  had  been  hasty  and  unjust.  The  next  moment  the 
housekeeper  pounced  upon  the  note  that  lay  on  the  little 
bureau. 

"Oh,  sir,  here's  a  letter."  and  she  handed  the  envelope 
to  the  school-master. 

"Addressed  to  Clifford,"  said  the  Doctor,  musingly. 

Ought  he  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  that  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  him  ?  Dr.  Pont  was  very  particular  about 
such  things,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

"Bates,"  he  said  to  the  housekeeper,  "call  Master  Clif-  j 
ford." 

"Oh,  sir,  he's  sick  in  the  hospital-room,  and  this  would 
upset  him  like.  Him  and  Master  Graham  was  great 
friends." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,"  assented  the  Doctor.  "It  is  clearly 
my  duty  to  open  this  myself,"  and  he  broke  the  seal. 

The  note,  as  we  know,  contained  but  a  few  words,  but 
Dr.  Pont  read  them  over  twice  before  he  understood  tlirm 
Then  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Bates,  and  spoke  quickly : 

"Tell  John  to  get  my  buggy  ready  directly,  and  bring 
it  round.  Don't  say  a  word  about  this  matter  to  anybody. 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;"  and  she  left  the  room.  "  Poor  little  dear," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  went  on  her  errand,  "  I  do  pray 
that  110  harm's  overtaken  him — such  a  night  as  it  was  too!" 

Ill  ten  minutes  Dr.  Pont  was  in  the  buggy,  and  driving 
rapidly  to  town.  It  was  all  clear  to  him  now.  He  had  i 
convicted  the  boy  on  circumstantial  evidence,  while  an- 
other was  guilty.  The  poor  man  was  very  unhappy.  The 
circumstance  would  probably  injure  the  good  name  of  his 
school,  but  he  never  thought  of  that;  he  only  thought  of 
his  own  hasty  judgment,  and  of  the  young  heart  he  had 
driven  to  despair.  He  remembered  now  that  Archie  Gra- 
ham had  never  deceived  him;  his  face  alone  was  a  sulli- 
cieiit  character  for  honesty.  How  sinful  his  own  action 
had  been !  How  could  he  make  amends  ?  The  school- 
master himself  had  indeed  been  taught  a  lesson. 

The  sleepy  clerk  at  the  telegraph  office  was  enjoying  a 
long  and  deep  yawn  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  dignified  Dr.  Pout,  who,  without  returning 
his  salutation,  hastily  wrote  a  message,  which  he  handed 
to  the  clerk,  bidding  him  send  it  at  once. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  clez-k,  after  reading  the  mes- 
sage, "but  you  may  have  no  cause  to  send  this  dispatch. 
The  boat  hasn't  yet  left  the  dock,  I  guess.  She  was  storm- 
bound here  all  night,  and  won't  sail  till  seven." 

' '  You  don't  say  so !  How  extremely  fortunate !  Don't 
send  it.  Thank  you  very  much."  And  the  next  minute  the 
Doctor  was  driving  down  to  the  wharf. 

Yes;  there  she  lay,  with  her  big  broadside  overlapping 
the  little  pier.  Big  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  but  her  cap- 
tain had  done  wisely  to  keep  her  there  all  night. 

"lam  not  going,"  said  the  Doctor  to  an  officer  who 
stood  by  the  gangplank.  "I  am  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Pont,  and  I  think  there  is  a  boy  on  board  who  was  going 
to  New  York.  He  will  not  go  now.  Have  you  seen  any 
boy — alone,  you  know  ?"  , 

"  Fair-haired,  purty  little  chap,  'bout  twelve  3" 

"Yes,  that  is  he." 

"Come  this  way,  Doctor." 

The  Doctor  followed  his  guide  up  the  stairs  and  along 


the  saloon.  A  little  knot  of  passengers  were  standing 
around  a  cane-seated  lounge;  near  by  a  mud-spattered 
overcoat  hung  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  on  the  lounge 
was  the  young  runaway,  sleeping  soundly.  His  cap  had 
fallen  off,  and  his  hair  was  rumpled;  the  kind  steward 
had  thrown  a  blanket  over  him,  and  the  passengers  stood 
admiring  his  fair  hair  and  fresh  complexion,  and  wonder- 
ing' if  he  had  a  story  to  tell. 

At  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  boy  Dr.  Pout's  feelings  of 
remorse  came  back  upon  him  with  redoubled  force,  and 
drove  all  other  considerations  away.  Proud  man  though 
he  was,  and  reserved,  he  did  not  hesitate  now,  even  in  this 
crowd  of  curious  spectators.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  lounge  and  tenderly  smoothed  back  the  tossed  hair 
from  the  boy's  brow.  Presently  Archie  opened  his  eyes. 

Where  was  he  ?  Was  it  still  a  dream  i  And  all  those 
people  ?  He  had  seen  people  in  the  street  standing  around 
a  laborer  who  had  fallen  from  a  scaffold  and  been  hurt. 
Had  he  been  hurt  ? 

"My  poor  boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  tenderly;  and  indeed 
he  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Then  he  leaned  down  and 
whispered:  "It  is  all  right  now,  my  poor  boy.  Every- 
thing is  explained.  I  know  that  you  are  innocent. 
Couie,  let  us  go." 

Archie  was  not  quite  certain  that  it  was  all  right,  but 
he  arose  and  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  the  Doctor  guided 
his  uncertain  steps  to  the  stairway.  Then  he  remember- 
ed that  he  had  forgotten  something. 

"  Please,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  paid  my  fare." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Officer,  how  much  shall  I 
pay  for  my  boy's  lodging  ?" 

The  man  smiled.  "  Well,  sir,  I  guess  we  won't  charge 
him  anything.  We  hain't  fulfilled  our  contract,  and  he's 
welcome  to  a  night's  lodging,  I'm  sure." 

Archie  did  not  understand  him,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  perfectly  dazed.  This  was  not  New  York;  and 
yet  it  must  be  to-morrow  morning.  For  a  moment  his 
head  reeled,  and  he  thought  that  he  was  dreaming.  The 
start  he  gave  recalled  the  Doctor's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  boy  would  be  surprised  to  find  himself  in  Belha- 
ven.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 

"  We  are  still  here.  Graham,  as  you  see.  It  was  so 
stormy  last  night  that  the  boat  could  not  leave.  It  was 
very  fortunate,  and  when  you  come  to  yourself  you  will 
think  so  too." 

As  they  drove  home  Dr.  Pont  did  what  he  had  never 
done  before — lie  asked  pardon  of  one  of  his  pupils.  Then 
he  narrated  the  history  of  the  case,  ending  up  with  the 
finding  of  another  boy's  cap  in  Archie's  room,  and  of  the 
note  to  Clifford ;  but  he  asked  for  no  explanation  of  the 
note. 

"Did  Clifford  tell  you,  sir,  where  I  was  yesterday?"  he 
inquired,  timidly. 

"I  have  not  seen  him  yet.  He  is  ill:  so  I  opened  the 
note  myself,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "Have  you  anything 
to  tell  me  about  it  ?" 

"I  was  out  of  bounds,  sir.  I  went  into  town.  I'm 
very  sorry,  sir." 

"My  dear  boy,  you  should  have  said  so  at  once;  then 
all  would  have  been  clear.  Is  that  all  ?" 

It  was  all  that  Archie  could  tell  him  without  betraying 
his  friend  Clifford,  and  the  Doctor  did  not  ask  any  more 
questions. 

"See,"  he  said,  us  he  reined  in  the  horse.  They  were 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  whence  there  was  a  view  of  the 
town  of  Belhaven  and  a  glimpse  through  the  Irees  of  the 
harbor.  "There  goes  the  Atn/iiii/n.  Are  you  not  glad 
now  that  you  are  not  on  board  of  her  :" 

"Yes,  sir:   indeed  I  am." 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Pout's  caution  to  Mrs.  Bates,  the 
news  of  Archie's  flight  had  become  known  among  the 
boys  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  bed.  One  of  the  cham- 
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ber-maids  had  whispered  it  in  confidence  to  one  of  the 
boys,  who  immediately  spread  the  report  all  along  the 
corridor:  "Archie  Graham's  run  away,  and  the  Doctor's 
gone  after  him !'' 

It  was,  indeed,  startling  news,  and  never  before  had  the 
boys  made  an  earlier  appearance  in  the  dining-hall  for 
morning  prayers.  Then  it  became  known  that  the  Doctor 
had  returned.  The  excitement  was  intense. 

Prayer-time  came,  and  Dr.  Font's  manner  was  more 
earnest  than  usual.  When  they  had  risen  from  their 
knees  he  addressed  the  boys.  He  said  that  he  had  erred 
in  his  judgment  last  evening  and  wronged  an  innocent 
boy;  but  the  real  offenders  were  still  undiscovered, 
they  not  the  manhood  to  come  to  him  and  confess  ? 

A  deep  silence  fell  on  the  whole  school  as  he  paused. 
Then  there  was  some  movement  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 
and  Wells  and  Vesey  stepped  forward. 

"  I  was  at  Mr.  Perkiii's,  sir." 

"And  I,  sir." 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  self-confessed  culprits,  and 
the  crowd  of  boys  breathlessly  awaited  the  Doctor's  next 
words;  but  he  only  said,  "Go  to  my  study,  Wells  and 
Vesey."  Then,  after  they  had  left  the  room,  he  said  to 
the  rest,  "  You  will  all  remain  seated  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
bles until  I  come  in." 

A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Pont  had  heard  the  whole  story 
from  the  two  boys  in  his  study,  and  he  talked  to  them  so 
earnestly  that  they  were  soon  in  tears.  But  there  was  one 


thing,  he  said,  that  must 
be  done  at  once :  they  must 
beg  Graham's  pardon.  And 
so  the  young  runaway  was 
brought  in,  and  received 
their  awkward  apologies 
with  becoming  modesty. 
But  when  the  Doctor  began 
to  talk  of  punishing  the 
culprits,  his  newly  found 
confidence  in  his  teacher's 
presence  returned,  and  he 
earnestly  begged  the  Doc- 
tor to  let  them  off  this  time. 
To  this  request  the  Doc- 
tor gave  heed.  One  boy, 
he  said,  had  been  punished 
for  their  fault,  and  severe- 
ly ;  if  he  interceded  for 
them,  it  "was  enough.  Fi- 
nally he  said:  "My  boys, 
I  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  this  sad  experience 
•which  I  can  never  forget. 
I  trust  that  you  also  have 
learned  a  lesson  that  will 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts." 
There  was  but  one  more 
thing  to  be  explained,  and 
that  came  out  in  an  inter- 
view -which  Clifford  had 
with  the  Doctor  that  morn- 
ing. When  he  heard  from 
Mrs.  Bates  that  Archie  had 
got  into  trouble,  he  at  once 
asked  her  to  tell  Dr.  Pont 
that  he  had  something  to 
say  to  him,  and  the  Doc- 
tor promptly  came  up  to 
the  hospital-room. 

Clifford  was  two  years 
older  than  Archie,  and  was 
an  open-hearted  but  care- 
less fellow.  He  would  do 
anything  for  his  friends, 

and  they  would  do  anything  for  him.  The  story  he 
told  the  Doctor  was  briefly  this:  He  owed  a  bill  in  the 
town,  and  his  creditor,  who  did  not  care  to  endanger 
his  trade  by  calling  at  the  school  to  collect  it,  had  writ- 
ten him  three  letters,  each  one  more  threatening  than 
the  last.  Now  the  boys  were  only  allowed  to  go  to  Bel- 
haven  by  special  permission,  and  running  up  bills  at  the 
stores  there  was  strictly  forbidden.  It  happened  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  Archie  Graham  ran  away 
Clifford  received  a  very  strong'  letter  from  the  shop-keeper, 
and  by  the  same  mail  a  sum  of  money  from  his  father 
that  was  enough  to  pay  the  bill.  When,  therefore,  Gra- 
Had  j  ham  had  come  to  see  him  in  the  hospital-room,  Clifford 
had  told  him  of  his  awkward  position,  and  how  the  physi- 
cian had  said  he  must  not  go  out  for  at  least  a  week.  If 
Graham  could  go  to  town,  would  he  call  and  pay  the  bill  ? 
The  boy  had  at  once  consented  to  do  so,  and  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket  he  started  out.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  but  the  place  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Belhaven, 
and  he  felt  sure  he  could  go  there  and  be  back  in  time  for 
school.  He  knew  that  he  was  breaking  a  rule,  but  he  felt 
that  his  friend's  cause  was  very  desperate — he  had  seen 
the  last  threatening  letter — and  rather  than  risk  a  refusal 
he  determined  to  go  without  leave  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences. He  paid  the  bill ;  and  how  he  returned  late  for 
roll-call,  and  how  he  suffered  for  his  fault,  we  have  al- 
ready seen. 

THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"BRIGHT  WOODS." 

N  going  to  visit  M  rs.  Van- 
dort  there  was  the  ad- 
ditional pleasure  of  a 
drive  into  the  country, 
or  at  least  so  much  of 
the  country  as  the  fast- 
increasing  limits  of  New 
York  permitted,  for  she 
lived  in  a  large  old- 
fashioned  house  a  little 
way  out  of  town,  not 
far  from  the  old  Blooni- 
ingdaleEoad.  Nan  and 
n<l  Tina  were  to 
start  with  Katie,  tin- 
house  -  maid,  at  ten 

o'clock,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction  Bob  preferred  to 
go  to  a  matinee  with  one  of  his  school  friends. 

He  was  very  pompous  over  his  new  associations,  and 
took  every  possible  occasion  of  talking  of  himself  and  them 
to  the  girls,  even  half  sniffing  over  their  prospects  for  the 
day;  but  Nan  laughed  gayly,  and  Betty  was  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement,  for  she  felt  sure  Nan  would  be  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  delights  of  Mrs.  Vandort's  house 
and  the  amusements  to  In-  provided  for  them. 

It  was  Nan's  first  drive  in  Central  Park,  and  she  could 
hardly  express  her  delight  sufficiently  as  they  rolled  along 
in  the  comfortable  carriage,  in  and  out  of  the  beautiful 
arches,  acr<  >ss  the  bridges  (where  once  the  coachman  stopped 
that  Nan  might  see  the  Lake  with  its  boats  rocking  idly  on 
the  water,  the  swans,  and  the  rush  of  birds  overhead  I.  The 
day  was  all  they  could  have  desired,  and  both  of  the  girls 
felt  its  cheering  influence.  Leaving  the  Park,  they  drove 
up  a  fine  road,  and  then  further  into  the  country.  Mrs. 
Vandort's  house  was  three  miles  from  the  last,  gates  of 
the  Park,  and  stood  far  back  from  the  road,  in  the  midst 
of  fine  grounds,  which,  as  Hetty  had  described  them  over 
and  again,  looked  familiar  to  Nan  as  the  carriage  turned 
ill  through  the  gateway  and  bowled  along  a  shady  drive. 
The  house  door  was  opened.  Nan,  as  she  followed  Bet- 
ty and  Tina,  found  herself  in  a  long  wide  hall  with  ;-n  in- 
laid flooring  of  fine  woods  and  a  great  staircase  leading 
away  to  what  seemed  to  her  might  be  endless  rooms 
above.  Doors  to  right  and  left  of  the  hall  gave  glimpses 
of  beautiful  rooms;  one  a  large,  cool,  dim  drawing-room, 
where  Nan  saw  the  color  of  flue  pictures  and  the  gleam  of 
statuary,  and  a  great  central  space  in  which  a.  grand  piano 
stood  littered  with  music,  while  to  the  left  a  crimson  por- 
tiere drawn  back  revealed  the  cheerful  glow  of  a  wood  tire 
in  a  room  that  was  evidently  a  library. 

A  young  lady  with  fair  hair  and  charming  eyes  was 
reading  before  the  fire,  but  she  rose  at  once,  greeted  Betty 
and  Tina  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  then  turned  to  Nan. 

"Nan  Rolf!"  she  exclaimed;  "  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  know 
you  by  your  likeness  to  your  cousin  Lance." 

"Lance!"  —  the  color  shot  over  Nan's  face  with  her 
delight  in  hearing  of  Lai/ee.  and  that  she  was  like  him. 

"I  am.  an  Anne  too,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  her 
prompt,  cheerful  voice;  "but  they  never  called  me  Nan. 
I  wish  they  had.  Now.  Betty,  shall  we  all  go  upstairs  :" 

Betty  nodded  her  head,  and  the  tall  young  lady,  who 
had  a  very  graceful  though  quick  way  of  moving  and 
talking,  took  Tina's  hand  in  hers,  and  led  the  way  across 
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the  hall  and  up  the  great  staircase,  which  they  mounted 
very  slowly.  There  was  a  red  cord  baluster,  which  it  was 
Tina's  delight  to  put  her  little  brown  hand  upon,  and 
Miss  Annie  seemed  to  know  or  remember  this. 

"Some  day,  Tina,  "she  said,  good-humored]  y.  "  you  will 
be  big  enough  to  gayly  rush  up  and  down  these  stairs.  Bob 
can  never  slide  down  this  baluster,  can  he  ?" 

They  all  laughed,  Miss  Annie — who  was  Mrs.  Vandort's 
daughter,  Betty  had  whispered  to  Nan — quite  as  merrily  as 
the  rest  ;  and  then  she  opened  the  door  of  a  room  on  the 
lirsl  landing,  where  they  were  to  lay  aside  their  things. 

It  was  Annie  Vandort's  own  room,  and,  as  Nan  thought 
later,  looked  like  her.  The  -walls  were  nearly  covered  by 
pictures,  souvenirs  of  many  years  in  foreign  lands,  and 
portraits  of  friends.  There  were  low  book-shelves,  com- 
fortable chairs  and  cosy-looking  tables,  a  great  canopied 
and  lace-hung  dressing-table,  and  a  beautiful  brass  bed 
with  muslin  drapery  tied  back  with  pale  blue  satin  bows. 

Nan  thought  it  the  prettiest  room  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  while  Betty  stood  admiring  herself  before  the  long 
mirror,  she  sauntered  about,  looking  at  the  pictures,  the 
ornaments,  the  bits  of  Turkish  drapery,  and  at  the  view 
from  the  three  large  windows. 

"Now,  children, "said  Annie,  pleasantly,  when  Betty  had 
given  her  ruffles  the  final  twirl,  "  what  will  you  do  first?" 

Betty  looked  at  her  cousin,  and  whispered  something. 

"  Why,  of  course ;  but  pray  don't  whisper  anything  you 
have  to  ask  me,  Betty,"  returned  Annie. 

"I  want  to  dress  up  out  of  the  old  trunks  in  the  attic." 
said  Betty,  "and  then  we'll  come  down  to  the  library  and 
see  you,  Cousin  Annie,''  she  added. 

Annie  laughed,  and  going-  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment, 
returned  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand. 

"  You'veopened  the  trunks  often  enough  to  know  them 
by  this  time,"  she  said,  giving  them  into  Betty's  eager 
fingers.  "Tina,  I  guess  you  would  rather  come  down 
and  look  at  my  scrap-books,"  she  added:  and  Tina  went 
with  her  cousin  very  cheerfully, while  Nan  followed  Betty 
up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  finally  mounted  into  the  attic. 

The  attic  covered  the  entire  house,  going  "criss-cross" 
into  the  wings,  and  having  beams,  and  oaken  floor,  and 
windows — altogether  a  delightful  attic  full  of  interesting 
things,  from  old  furniture  to  piles  of  books  and  chests  of 
clothes. 

Nan  was  fascinated  by  what  the  great  chests  had  to  re- 
veal— old-fashioned  silks,  a  crimson  brocade,  and  a  satinet 
quilted  skirt  Betty  took  out;  then  came  bonnets,  a  faded 
green  silk  parasol,  a  box  of  long  mitts  and  gloves,  odds  and 
ends  of  the  finery  which  had  belonged  to  the  great-grand- 
mamma Vandort,  who  once  lived  here,  and  among  other 
dresses  a  flowered  "  Watteau,"  and  a  quaint  dark  green  rid- 
ing-habit, with  a  Tyrolean  hat  and  plume  to  accompany  it. 

Betty  took  the  brocade,  Nan  the  riding-habit,  and  they 
were  speedily  attired  and  ready  to  show  themselves;  but 
on  reaching  the  library  they  found  it  vacant,  so  Nail  pro- 
posed they  should  pretend  to  be  two  ladies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury come  to  make  a  call,  and  await  her  return. 

"This  is  just  what  would  delight  Joan!"  Nan  exclaim- 
ed, as,  setting  her  tall  felt  hat  more  comfortably,  she  seated 
herself  in  a  high-backed  chair  before  the  fire,  while  Betty 
with  many  flourishes  took  possession  of  the  sofa. 

"  Oh,  Joan  !"  cried  Betty;   "I'm  sick  of  her." 

Nail  was  .silenced,  and  the  two  cousins  remained  motion- 
less for  a  few  moments,  listening  for  the  sound  of  Annie's 
step;  but.  instead,  there  came  a  heavier  footfall,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  very  sedate-looking  young  man  entered. 

Nan's  first  impulse  was  to  start  up  and  run  away; 
Hetty's  was  to  giggle,  which  she  did,  and  then  looked  down 
in  very  evident  confusion;  but  Nan  remained  at  her  post, 
and  the  young  gentleman,  after  a  curious  look  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  strangely  attired  little  figures,  sat  down 
and  began  beating  a  sort  of  tattoo  on  his  hat. 

Nan  felt  the  color  rising  steadily  and  settling  into  a. 
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deep  crimson  upon  her  cheeks.  She  dared  not  glance  at 
Betty,  whose  efforts  to  stifle  u,  laugh  were  more  than  her 
own  gravity  could  endure,  and  to  lift  her  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  visitor  was  even  more  embarrassing. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  suddenly,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  Nan.  '•  I  came  to  see  Miss  Vandort." 

Nan  started  up  and  said,  hastily,  very  thankful  to  have 
the  silence  broken,  "Oh,  she  will  surely  be  here  in  a 
moment,  sir."  Nan  hesitated,  and  then  observing  that 
there  was  nothing  very  alarming  about  the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance, she  added,  ''We  just  dressed  up  for  fun  this 
way,  and  had  come  down  to  see  Cousin  Annie." 

The  young  man  laughed  brightly.  "  Oh,  did  you  ''."  In- 
said.  "  Well,  now,  I'm  relieved.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
couldn't  imagine  who  such  a  pair  of  strangely  dressed 
young  people  could  be." 

"Are  you  Cousin  Annie's  nephew?"  said  Betty. 

"Yes;  I  am  Dr.  Barlow,  "he  answered. 

"Oh,"  said  Betty,  "you  are  the  cousin  that  goes  to  hos- 
pitals and  places." 

"The  very  same;  and  you  are  Betty  Farquhar;  and 
you,"  turning  to  Nan,  "are — 

"  Aiinice  Rolf,"  was  the  reply. 

' '  The  very  person  I  wanted  to  see !"  exclaimed  the  young 
doctor ;  but  Cousin  Annie's  entrance  interrupted  his  speech. 
A  few  moments  passed  in  laughing  explanations,  and  as 
she  and  Betty  retired  to  take  off  their  borrowed  finery, 
Nan  wondered  what  this  Dr.  Barlow  could  want  of  her. 

Mrs.  Vandort  had  come  home,  and  with  her,  Annie's 
father,  a  fine  hale  gentleman  of  sixty,  who  greeted  Nan 
cordially,  and  took  her  in  to  dinner,  talking  to  her  pleasant- 
ly of  her  aunt  Letty,  her  father,  old  General  Rolf,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  whom  he  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  she  knew  all  about. 

The  air  of  home  comfort,  good  cheer,  and  bountiful  hos- 
pitality was  in  110  way  disturbed  by  the  stateliness  of  the 
room,  with  its  cabinets  and  sideboards  full  of  rare  china, 
of  quaint  silver,  and  Venetian  glass ;  the  table  with  its  dain- 
ty service  and  profusion  of  flowers ;  the  many  windows  and 
doorways  curtained  in  pale  blue  satin;  and  the  chimney- 
piece  of  carved  oak,  below  which  a  wood  fire  leaped  and 
blazed  gloriously.  When  Dr.  Barlow  with  pretended  hor- 
ror described  his  feelings  on  finding  the  library  occupied 
by  "two  ladies  of  the  last  century  who  he  was  sure  were 
ghosts,"  every  one  good-naturedly  laughed  at  the  girls, 
both  of  whom  joined  in  the  fun,  Nan  explaining  how 
agonizing  her  feelings  were  until  the  silence  was  broken. 

"  It  was  a  very  terrible  ordeal  for  me,  Uncle  Jim,  I  as- 
sure you,"  Dr.  Bar.low  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  The  worst 
of  it  was,  I  recognized  my  great  -  grandmother's  riding- 
habit,  and  I  was  about  to  say,  '  Revered  relative,  what  can  I 
do  to  induce  you  to  return  to  your  tomb,  and  leave  your 
best  clothes  unmolested  with  your  grandchildren  ?  they 
really  need  them  for  theatricals,'  and  then  again  some- 
thing about  Nan's  expression  made  me  think  perhaps  I 
was  wrong  after  all,  and  it  was  not  my  grandmother. 
And  then  the  other  one:  it  was  surely  our  great-gran  daunt 
Jane  Hodgkins.  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  creeping  down  my 
back.  How  could  I  ever  have  excused  myself  for  cutting 
up  her  paduasoy  gown  ?  No,  I  dared  not  speak." 

The  girls  fairly  screamed  with  laughter,  and  the  young 
man  continued :  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Annie,  let  us  have  out 
the  Swiss  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  then  Uncle  Jim  must 
show  us  the  secret  door." 

All  of  this  sounded  very  promising,  and  after  dinner 
the  young  people  went  into  the  long  drawing-room,  where 
the  "  Swiss  ladies  and  gentlemen"  were  to  be  found. 

It  was  a  fascinating  hour.  Annie  unlocked  a  long 
rose-wood  box  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  children 
helped  take  out  a  dozen  puppets,  figures  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  gay  court  costumes,  which  stood  upon  wires. 
They  were  placed  011  the  piano;  Annie  played,  and  away 
they  went  dancing  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  to  the 


great  delight  of  their  audience,  whom  Dr.  Barlow  kept 
laughing  over  his  ridiculous  way  of  talking  to  the  dolls  as 
they  whirled  past  him,  inventing  absurd  names  and  titles 
for  them,  and  criticising  their  dress  and  manners  in  the 
most  off-hand  way.  When  he  said,  "Do  you  remember 
the  qui-er  old  town  in  the  Tyrol  where  we  found  them?" 
Cousin  Annie  nodded  her  head  above  her  quickly  moving 
lingers,  and  let  the  tune  drift  into  that  sweetest,  most 
captivating  air.  "Augustine,"  which  ever  afterward  made 
Xan  think  of  the  day  at  "Brightwoods." 

She  never  forgot  the  simple,  pretty  little  tune,  with  its 
suggestion  of  couples  dancing  back  and  forth,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  bowing,  courtesying,  and  nodding  their  heads; 
and  when  she  sang  it  to  herself  she  could  see  again  the 
long  beautiful  room  with  its  inlaid  floor,  its  pictures  and 
statuary,  its  warm  soft  colors,  the  piano  in  the  centre, 
Cousin  Annie  playing,  her  eyes  and  lips  smiling  in  har- 
mony with  the  music,  the  surface  of  the  instrument  gay 
with  the  little  dancing  puppets,  and  at  one  side  Betty's 
face,  flushed  and  pleased  and  brighter  than  it  had  ever 
looked,  and  Dr.  Barlow's  shrewd,  kind,  good-humored 
countenance  next,  and  then  Tina's  solemn  intense  gaze — 
all  around  and  about  them  happiness,  peace,  and  good-will. 

"The  Countess  Macnockinshock  says  she  is  tired,"  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  suddenly.  "Hadn't  we  better  explore  the 
secret  panel  ?" 

Colonel  Vandort  kindly  consented  to  show  the  girls  the 
old  wing  of  the  house  in  which  his  father  had  lived  as  a 
boy  nearly  one  hundred  years  before. 

"My  father  used  to  relate, "said  Colonel  Vandort,  "how 
his  great-grandaunt — the  very  one  Charlie  Barlow  here 
was  talking  about — kept  him  at  his  studies  eight  hours  of 
every  day  in  this  room.  He  lived  in  great  dread  of  her, 
and  the  secret  of  her  power  was  this:  he  never  knew  at 
what  moment  this  panel  in  the  wall  would  slide  back  and 
the  figure  of  his  aunt  appear  to  warn  him  that  she  was 
watching  him — where  she  came  from  he  could  not  dis- 
cover. He  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  secret;  for,  search 
as  he  might,  he  could  not  understand  what  existed  behind 
the  panel.  He,  would  leave  her  in  quite  another  part  of 
the  house,  perhaps,  when  he  went  to  his  studies,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  panel  would  slide  back  and  the  tall  gaunt 
figure  of  his  aunt  appear  in  the  room,  while  she  uttered 
some  word  or  two  of  direction  or  stern  command.  At  last 
she  died:  the  property  was  left  to  him,  and  on  his  taking 
possession  of  it,  on  his  eighteenth  birthday,  the  very  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  have  the  mysterious  panel  removed." 

"  And  what  did  he  find?"  queried  Nan. 

Colonel  Vandort  took  down  an  engraving  which  hung 
on  one  of  the  walls.  A  long  wainscoted  panel  was  dis- 
closed, and  on  his  touching  the  spring  it  flew  back. 

The  children  pressed  eagerly  forward;  a  musty  smell 
came  from  the  opening.  Colonel  Vandort  lighted  a  can- 
dle on  the  mantel  and  held  it  inside.  A  very  narrow 
flight  of  stairs  built  in  the  wall  was  revealed. 

"Do  you  wish  to  go  up?"  he  said  to  Nan  and  Betty. 
They  were  only  too  anxious  to  do  so,  and  the  Colonel  led 
the  way.  cautioning  them  about  the  ricketiness  of  the  old 
siaircase.  At  the  top  was  a  door,  which  he  opened,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  a  large  mouldy  room,  bare,  save 
for  the  curtainless  "four-poster"  bed  and  an  old  chest 
of  drawers. 

"This  was  my  great-grandaunt's  bedroom,"  Colonel 
Vandort  explained.  "She  had  the  staircase  built  and  this 
door  put  in  so  that  its  existence  was  known  to  herself  only. 
Why  or  wherefore  no  one  could  ever  discover.  My  father 
boarded  the  secret  staircase  up,  and  never  used  this  room, 
but  Annie  gave  me  no  peace  until  I  had  had  it  opened." 

Afterward,' when  it  was  suggested  that  the  whole  party 
should  walk  to  the  lake,  Nan  and  Tina  went  ahead  with 
Dr.  Barlow,  and  Betty,  to  her  evident  satisfaction,  had 
Cousin  Annie  to  herself. 

[TO    UK   CONTINUED.] 
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COLONEL    GOKDOX    AND    HIS    YOUNK    "KINKS' 


"QO   y« 
kj  Swc 


"CHINESE  GORDON." 

BY  DAVID  KEE. 

you  want  to  hear  about  Gordon  ?"  said  Major 
kj  Swordsleigh  to  a  listening  group  <  if  children.  "Well, 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  Gravesend  in  1867, 
when  I  brought  him  a  message  from  London.  Almost 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  'God  bless  the  Kernel,'  chalked 
on  a  fence;  and  as  I  went  on  I  found  a  boy  writing  the 
same  words  on  a  wall.  'What  Colonel's  that?'  I  asked. 
'  Why,  Colonel  Gordon,  of  course,'  he  answered,  quite 
angrily ;  '  don't  you  know  him  ?' 

"I  did  know  him,  for  all  England  was  ringing  with 
what  he  had  done  in  China.  When  the  Taiping  rebels 
were  carrying  all  before  them  there,  in  came  Gordon, 
raised  an  army  of  Chinamen,  and  beat  the  Tailings 
wherever  he  met  them.  Even  when  the  rebels  thought, 
themselves  safe  among  the  great  swamps,  in  a  cobweb  of 
rivers  and  canals  where  no  army  could  pass,  Gordon's 
light  gun-boats  came  creeping  along  over  reeds  and  mud, 
and  bang  went  their  guns,  and  down  tumbled  the  earth- 
works, and  away  ran  the  rebels,  thinking  him  a  magician 
who  could  make  ships  ;vo  on  land. 

"When  I  reached  Gordon's  house,  a  dozen  ragged  boys 
were  just  coming  out,  and  in  the  doorway  stood  a  quiet, 
pleasant-faced  man  of  thirty-four,  with  a  keen,  bright  c\  e, 
who  invited  me  in  very  heartily.  Not  a  word  did  he  say 
of  his  great  deeds  in  China;  but  he  told  me  plenty  about 
his  'kings,'  as  he  called  the  boys  whom  he  was  teaching, 
and  for  some  of  whom  he  had  already  found  work. 

"'See  these  pins  in  my  map,' said  he;  'they  show 
where  some  of  niy  young  "  kings"  are,  for  whom  I've  got 
places  on  shipboard.  I  like  to  keep  track  of  them.' 

"And  so  he  did;  and  in  after-days,  when  lie  was  fight- 
ing for  his  life  in  the  African  deserts,  he  still  had  a  kind 
thought  to  spare  for  his  English  boys. 


"In  1871  lie  was  sent  to  Turkey,  and  he  had  hardly 
done  with  that  when  the  Egyptian  government  wanted 
him  in  Central  Africa.  And  what  a  life  he  had  there! 
Sometimes  he  had  to  ride  over  the  desert  on  a  camel  for 
days  and  days,  with  his  skin  peeling  off  with  the  heat, 
and  his  lips  cracked  and  bleeding  from  thirst,  and  the 
sand  Hies  stinging  him  all  over.  Or  he  would  be  strug- 
gling up  the  Nile,  among  horrid  swamps  where  the  fever 
mist  curled  up  like  steam,  or  through  dark  gullies  where 
armed  savages  lay  waiting  to  pounce  upon  him. 

"Many  a  hard  li^'lit  did  he  have  with  the  cruel  Arabs, 
who  wen-  kidnapping  the  poor  negroes  and  selling  them 
for  slaves.  Soniet  hue*  a  boat  would  come  down  the  river, 
loaded  with  wood  and  ivory;  but  when  Gordon  took  up 
the  wood  he  found  a  close-packed  crowd  of  slaves,  almost 
choked  for  want  of  air,  and  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly 
stand  when  they  were  taken  out. 

"In  1879  he  came  home  quite  worn  out;  but  even  then 
there  was  110  rest  for  him.  He  was  sent  back  to  China, 
then  to  South  Africa,  and  then  to  Central  Africa  again;, 
for  by  this  time  war  had  broken  out  in  the  Soudan  between 
Egypt  and  the  Arabs,  the  Egyptians  had  been  beaten,  and 
a  few  handfuls  of  them  were  left  shut  up  in  fortresses  far 
away  in  the  desert,  hemmed  in  by  fierce  Arabs. 

"  Every  one  said  that  Gordon  was  just  the  man  to  get 
these  poor  fellows  out  of  their  difficulty,  so  he  was  sent  t» 
do  it.  But  instead  of  giving  him  the  soldiers  he  needed, 
they  sent  him  out  almost  alone;  so  in  place  of  being  able 
to  help  oit'  the  besieged  Egyptians,  he  was  soon  besieged 
himself.  For  months  he  defended  Khartoom  against  the 
enemy's  whole  army,  with  only  a  few  cowardly  Egyptian 
recruits  to  help  him.  But  at  last  his  own  men  betrayed 
him,  and  when  the  English  came  up  to  the  rescue  they 
found  that  the  Arabs  had  taken  the  town,  and  that  poor 
Gordon  was  either  killed  or  made  prisoner.  There!  we 
|  won't  talk  about  it  any  more,  children.  Good-night!" 
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"WELL.  WHO   AHE  YOU?" 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

JUST  as  we  were  ready  to  have  our  candy-pull, 
there  came  a  regular  thaw,  and  Cousin  Sophie 
advised  us  to  put  it  off  till  cool,  crisp  wcaiher. 
At  last  one  morning  the  newspaper  said  that  a 
cold  wave  was  coming  from  'way.  'way  out  West, 
where  such  great  quantities  of  cold  are  bottled 
up,  and  sure  enough,  before  night,  the  wiml  blew 
what  brother  Ned  called  "great  gun"."  and  it 
grew  delightfully  cold.  It's  hard  work  to  make 
really  nice  candy  in  soft,  sticky  weather. 

There  is  real  fun  in  a  cold  snap  when  you  live 
in  a  nice  warm  house,  with  a  sparkling  fire  I'  ap 
ing  and  blazing  and  making  pictures  on  the 
hearth,  when  the  furnaces  and  stoves  and  heat- 
ers are  all  piled  up  ant*  lining  their  duty,  and 
when  all  the  people  you  love  best  are  safe  at 
home. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  .iust  as  happy  as  they 
could  be  when  mamma  consented  to  let  them 
make  as  much  candy  as  they  chose,  enough, 
she  said,  to  set  up  a  candy  store,  if  they 
pleased.  Poor  mamma!  they  took  her  at  her 
word.  Papa  never  can  resist  the  coaxing  of  his 
little  daughters;  so  May  and  Irene  had  quite  a 
pocketful  of  money  to  spend.  They  found  out 
from  the  cook  just  how  much  molasses  she  had 
in  the  jug  on  the  pantry  shelf,  and  not  thinking 
it  quite  enough  they  flew  to  the  grocery,  drag- 
ging nurse  along,  and  ordered  a  gallon  more. 

In  the  mean  time  Fred's  mother  had  thought 
that  possibly  there  would  not  be  enough  mo- 
lasses, and  so  she  sent  a  supply  from  her  store 
room.  And  Daisy's  aunt  Fanny  had  an  idea  that 
pea-nuts  would  be  needed,  and  she  contributed 
pea-nuts.  In  fact,  sugar  and  spice  and  every- 
thing nice  kept  arriving  until  the  cook  was  near- 
ly wild. 

Cousin  Sophie  was  the  superintendent.  Shi. 
asked  Bridget  to  set  on  her  largest  kettle,  intc 
which  went  a  whole  gallon  of  molasses.  It  was 
put  on  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  cooking  class 
took  turns  in  boiling  and  stirring. 

It  boiled,  and  it  boiled,  and  it  boiled. 
They  stirred,  and  they  stirred,  and  they  stirred 

And  kitty  she  sat  in  the  corner 
And    she"    purred,   and   she    purred,   and   she 
purred  : 

And  when  it  was  done.  there  was.  oh  !  slleh  fun 
And  such  laughter  you  never  heard. 

When  the.  molasses  had  boiled  for  a  half-hour 
with  continual  stirring.  Cousin  Sophie  told  Maj 

to  drop  into  it  t\Vo  tea -spool  if  Ills  of  tine  1"  >',\  d-  1 

ed  bicarbonate  of  soda      just   common  baking 
soda,  you  know     This  was  to  make   it    whin 
soft,  and  flexible. 

Then  they  dropped  a  Mi  He  of  it  into  cold  w.-itei 
and  as  it  was  brittle,  they  knew  it   was  dom 
Then,  with  hands  buttered  very  daintily,  eac" 
child  took  a  lump  of  candy  and  began  to  pull  it 
The  longer  they  pulled,  the  whiter  it   grew,  and 
they  braided  it  and  twisted  it  and  turned  it,  and 
did  everything  except  eat  it,  for  the  girls  sternly 
forbade  the  boys  to  so  much  as  tasle  the  candy 

until  the  first  plateful  had  1 n  earried  to  the 

library  and  offered  to  papa  .-mil  mamma,  to  Uncle 
John  and  Aunt  Maria,  and  Cousin  Susie  ami  the 
young  lady  who  was  paying  a  visit.  But  they 
had  a  feast  when  they  were  permitted  to  taste 
at  last.  !Never  was  candy  so  perfectly  delicious. 


They  had  made  some  plain  taffy  too,  in  another 
.an,  and  this  they  did  not  pull,  putting  it  to  hard- 
n.  a  half-inch  deep,  in  buttered  tins. 

Cousin  Sophie  made  some  Everton  taffy.  She 
nade  it  in  this  way :  Three  ounces  of  butter, 
nelted,  and  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  added,  lioil- 
nur  this  fifteen  minutes,  it  became  thick,  and 
vas  erisp  and  delicate  when  dropped  into  cold 
vater.  When  half  done,  the  grated  rind  of  a 

imon  was  added.  This  gave  a  very  agreeable 
lavor. 

The  next  day  the  children  packed  a  little  box 
if  candy  and  sent  it  to  some  little  girls  who  very 
cldoin  had  any  candy  to  eat.  And  the  candy- 
nakers  enjoyed  that  part  of  the  treat  too. 


PANAMA,  FLORIDA. 

I  am  a  little  Florida  girl,  and  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years.  I  have  nev- 

T  wriiten  to  you  before,  lint  want  to  tell  you 

lowmuchlenjoyed  the  Florida  serial"  Wakulla." 
1  think  it  was  perfectly  splendid, and  was  sorry 
when  it  stopped.  We  live  in  the  country,  near 
Jacksonville,  and  have  an  orange  grove.  The 

rees  arc  not  in  bloom  yet.  but  by-and-by  1  will 
semi  \  on  some  blossoms. if  you  would  like  them. 
The  woods  are  full  of  yellow  jasmine  now,  and  I 
am  going  to  send  some  in  this  letter;  I  hope  it 
will  be  sweet  when  it  gets  to  you.  I  love  you 
dearly,  and  1  love  my  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
dearly,  but  I  am  only  ten  years  old,  and  can  not 
write  very  well  yet  to  tell  you  so.  My  brother 
Jack  says'  you  will  only  jaugh  at  this  letter,  but 

[  have  been  two  days  writing  it. 

Y'our  loving  little  reader,  DAISY  D. 

Brother  Jack  was  much  mistaken  when  he  told 
you  that  queer  story.  I  never  feel  like  laughing 
at  dear  little  letters  from  dear  little  girls,  and 
vours.  with  the  sprig  of  yellow  jasmine— which 
.lid  smell  sweet,  Daisy— brought  to  my  mind 
jeautiful  memories  of  woods  full  of  the  love- 
ly yellow  flowers,  clambering  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  swinging  in  the  sunny  air.  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times,  Daisy,  for  the  pretty  little 
^ift.  and  you  may  send  me  some  orange  blossoms 
too,  if  you  will  be  so  kind. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you,  but  as  I  am  a  little  girl  of  sis,  I 
have'  to  get  papa  to  put  down  what  I  say.  I 
have  no  pets  to  speak  -if,  only  a  cat.  which  came 
one  morning  when  everybody  was  away  and  the 
house  all  locked  up.  When  the  girls  came  home 
they  found  her  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  a  little  bit 
of  a  kitty.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  my  kitty. 
One  dark  night,  when  I  was  almost  asleep  in  my 
little  bed,  I  felt  something  pressing  on  my  feet 
and  crawling  up  to  my  head.  Soon  I  felt  it  at 
my  hair,  pulling  away,  so  I  put  out  my  band,  and 
found  it  was  kitty.  '[  was  not  frightened,  but  I 
called  mamma.  Mamma  says  kitty  came  up  to 
see  me  because  I  was  sick.  She  is  a  good  kitty 
cat.  I  like  IlAr.n.n's  Yorxr.  PEOPLE  very  much. 
My  uncle  Al  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent two  years  ago.  and  last  Christmas  too.  My 
little  cousins  in  Toledo  get  it.  Jimmy  Brown's 
stories  are  so  funny,  and  I  like  "  Wakulla"  very 
much.  I  am  just  getting  over  the  measles,  and 
don't  see  why  people  say,  "As  much  fun  as  hav- 
ing the  measles."  Do  you?  Why  do  they-  I 
have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  like  to  hear  the 
letters  in  your  letter-box  very  much.  Good-by. 
my  dear  Postmistress 

Lovingly  yours,       ELISABETH  F. 

Yon  printed  your  name  yourself,  did  you  not. 
dear?  I  .suppose  people  make  that  speech  about 
the  measles  just  for  fun. 


DANBL-RV.  CnssF:iTH-iT. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  My  mamma  died  when 
1  was  a  little  baby,  and  I  live  with  my  auntie.  _: 
spent  my  Christmas  in  Brooklyn.  My  cou-ii 
takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  liked  it  so 
well  my  uncle  gave  me  a  year's  subscription  for 
a  Christmas  present,  and  I  began  with  the  Christ 
mas  number.  Auntie  says  when  I  get  numbers 
enough  she  will  have  them  bound  for  me  M\ 
auntie  gave  me  a  new  piano  for  a  Christmas 
present  CARRIE  B.  W. 

LOUISVILLE,  KKNTL'CKV. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before.  I  get  II. MS 
PER'S  YorMi  PEOPLI:  every  week,  and  like  it  verj 
much  :  I  like -Wakulla"  and  the  Post-office  Box 
better  than  anything.  I  have  a  little  sister  two 
years  old.  and  I  love  her  very  much.  I  have  two 
big  dogs  and  a  cat.  I  am  not,  attending  s,  hool, 
but  my  mamma  teaches  me  at  home  :  she  says  I 
am  getting  along  with  my  lessons  very  well.  I 
am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  Papa  wrote  this 
forme  on  his  type-writer  as  I  gave  it  out  to  him. 
SLAUGHTER  C. 


am  not  a  subscriber,  but  I  thought  I  would  ven- 
ure,  and  if  you  did  not  print  my  letter,  at  least 
here  would  be  no  harm  done.  Papa  gives  me 
he  bound  volume  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

\  cry  Christina-,  and  I  am  so  used  to  expecting 
t  now  that  if  he  should  fail  to  give  it  to  me  I 
vould  be  greatly  disappointed.  1  think  it  is  an 
xcellent  magazine  for  young  people,  and  I  espe- 
ially  enjoy  the  Post-omce  Box. 

Dear  Postmistress,  may  I  ask  where  you  spend 
-our  summers'-  I  aluays  spend  mine  at  the 

liou-and  Islands. on  the  st.  Lawrence  River.  If 
-ou  have  ever  been  there  you  will  need  no  de- 
cription  ol'  the  place.  To  me  it  is  a  perfect 
laradjsc.  We  have  an  island  named  Arcadia, on 
vhich  we  have  a  cottage,  and  1  always  long  for 
he  time  to  go  there,  and  dread  to  come  away. 

I  wish  that  .Marguerite  D.,  of  Tours,  France, 
nid  liertha  F.  P..  of  Fort  Fail-field.  Maine,  would 
•otrcspoiid  with  me.  I  do  not  know  their  full 
i a tnes,  so  I  cannot  write  to  them  until  they  have 
vriiten  to  me.  I  am  fifteen  years  old,  and  have 
10  brothers  nor  sisters,  and  so  am  oiten  rather 
onely.  Hoping  that  your  patience  will  not  come 
o  an"  end  before  you  have  finished  this  letter,  I 
un  yours  sincerely,  E.  BESSIE  B. 

If  the  young  ladies  mentioned  shall  accept  Miss 
;i  ssie's  invitation,  they  may  write  to  her  and 
send  their  letters  to  the  care  of  the  Postmistress, 
who  will  forward  them  to  Bessie's  address. 

Any  little  reader  may  write  to  the  Post-office 
Box  whether  he  or  she  be  a  subscriber  or  not.  A 
jerson  who  regularly  buys  the  bound  volume  at 
:he  end  of  the  year  is.  in  a  certain  sense,  a  sub- 
scriber. 

The  Post-office  Box  will  not  let  me  spend  my 
summers  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  dear,  nor  any- 
where very  far  from  Manhattan  Island,  but  I  am 
glad  you  have  so  pleasant  a  time  every  year. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  been  watching  your  paper  for  a  long 
time,  trying  to  find  a  receipt  for  cream  candy, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  find  one.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  give  me  one,  as  I  have  tried 
many,  but  have  not  been  successful?  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  print  it  in  your  paper,  as  I 
have  several  friends  who  would  like  to  see  it?  I 
belong  to  a  cooking  club,  and  one  day  we  thought 
we  w  ould  try  to  make  some  cream  candy  for  an 
experiment,  as  I  had  heard  that  it  was  very  hard 
to  make  ;  so  we  took  possession  of  onr  kitchen 
and  put  the  eandy  on  to  boil,  but  just  when  it 
had  been  on  for  about  half  an  hour  a  tire  broke 
out  in  a  house  down  the  street,  and  we  all  ran 
off  to  see  it,  leaving  the  candy  to  tEike  care  of  it- 
self. When  we  came  home  the  candy  had  boiled 
over  the  stove  and  was  trickling  down  the  floor 
in  sticky  streams.  We  have  not  made  candy 
since.  '  RUTH  M. 

Well,  the  cooks  who  ran  away  from  their  work 
could  not  blame  the  candy  for  being  spoiled, 
could  they  ? 

Who  will  send  liuth  a  good  receipt  ? 


EVASSVILLK, INDIANA. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  school.  I  have  had 
much  fun  this  winter  coasting ;  I  never  had  such 
a  nice  time  before  in  winter.  I  think  it  is  so  nice 
i  o  read  the  children's  letters  :  it  seems  just  as  if 
you  knew  them.  I  am  in  the  seventh  Grade. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  contest  with  the  Eighth 
Grade  next  Friday  in  arithmetic,  and  our  teacher 
thinks  we  will  beat  them.  Don't  you  think  it  is 
nice  to  go  to  school?  I  do  ;  I  have  so  much  fun. 

DAISY  D. 


MONTAGL-U,  MICHIGAN. 

1  have  often  thought  I  would  write  to  you, 
but  I  never  have,  though  I  have  taken  the  pa- 
per four  years,  and  enjoy  it  very  much  from 
beginning  to  end.  Montague  is  a  great  lumber- 
ing place  on  White  Lake.  I  am  ten  years  old, 
:tul  live  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  just  below  it 


and  in  e  on  lop  01  a  nui,  ami  JUM  uciow  11.  i> 
papa's  mill,  on  the  lake,  which  is  now  frozen 
over,  so  that  there  is  pretty  good  skating.  Papa 
owns  four  orchards  of  peach-trees,  and  expecis 


Nsw  YORK  CITV. 

lti:.\it  FOSTMISTKKSS. — I  am  rather  afraid  you 
will  think  it  forward  in  me  to  write  to  you,  as 


PORTLAND,  MAINK. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  to 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  although  I  have  taken 
it  ever  since  it  was  published.  I  enjoy  all  the 
stories  so  much  !  Yon  don't  know  I  watch  for  it 
e\ciy  Thursday.  I  think  "Wakulla"  was  splen- 
did. Although  I  have  no  pets  to  tell  about.  I  can 
tell  you  of  the  Children's  Christmas  Club  of  Port- 
land, of  which  I  have  been  a  member  since  its 
formation.  It  was  organized  three  years  ago  by 
a  young  lady  of  this  city,  who  was  the  first  to 
think  of  the  idea.  Any  boy  or  girl  under  eight- 
een may  become  a  member  by  paying  a  yearly 
fee  of  ten  cents.  We  give  the  poor  children  who 
are  our  invited  guests  a  dinner,  clothing  for  those 
who  are  needy,  and  each  child  has  a  present  and 
a  bag  of  candy.  The  bags  are  made  and  filled  by 
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twenty-eight  little  girls  called  "Busy  Bees."  of 
whom  1  am  one  This  year  the  dinner  took  place 
at  the  City  Hall.  December  30.  There  were  six 
hundred  and  seventy  children  present.  II  con- 
sisted of  cold  roast  turkey,  biscuit,  pickles,  pie, 
cake,  apples,  and  oranges.  After  the  children 
had  eaten  just  as  much  us  they  wanted,  the  tables 
were  cleared  from  The  hall,  and  a  little  entertain- 
ment was  given  First  of  all.  the  members  ot  the 
club  and  the  invited  guests,  led  by  the  band,  sang 
a  carol  which  had  been  taught  them  in  the  ptiii- 
lic  schools.  Then  eight  young  ladies  danced  the 
"Retrograde"  march,  and  MotherUoose  came  in 
on  a  hobby-horse,  led  by  Santa  Clans,  who  sang 
some  funny  songs  for  the  children.  You  should 
have  seen  how  they  laughed,  and  how  plea-ed 
they  were.  Then  they  formed  in  line  and  passed 
out  of  the  hall,  each  one  receiving  a  gift.  Many 
of  the  little  girls  had  dolls  ;  and  how  they  hugged 

thrill  ! 

We,  have  already  begun  our  work  for  next  year, 
making  clothing,  dressing  dolls,  etc.  I  wish  that 
all  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  Yor.\<;  PKOIM.J;  were 
mi'inliers  of  a  Children's  Christmas  Club,  and 
lo\ed  it  as  we  all  do  here.  I  send  my  love  to 
you,  dear  Postmistress.  W.  L.  E. 

You  have  written  a  very  charming  letter,  and 
1  think  all  the  readers  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
The  Children's  Christinas  (  lub  has  been  success- 
fully carried  forward  in  other  cities,  notably  in 
Washington,  where  Miss  Nellie  Arthur  presides 
over  one  much  like  yours  in  Portland. 


ASHTABULA  HAIIHOR,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  boy  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography.  1  like  going  to  school  very  much.  I 
read  in  the  Third  Reader.  I  have  a  little  si-ter 
three  years  old.  Her  name  is  Helen,  she  is  a 
sweet,  lively  little  girl.  I  teach  her  to  say  her 
letters;  she  knows  quite  a  number  already.  1 
like  teaching  her  very  much.  I  have  no  pets  ex- 
cept, a  cat;  I  have  no  name  for  him  yet.  I  for- 
merly lived  in  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  but  now 
live  at  the  Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie.  We  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake  from  our  house.  My  father  got 
tin'  /'/if  History  nftlif  Cni/eil  Vtnttx  for  Christmas  ; 
I  have  got  nearly  through  it.  I  have  read  a  great 
many  children's  papers,  but  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  best,  of  all.  WILLIE  C.  McC. 


HoLI.KY,  NKW  YOEK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  and  I  live  with 
my  auntie.  I  have  eight  birds,  three  guinea-hens, 
three  ducks,  and  a  pony.  I  think  I  like  "  Wakul- 
la"  the  best  of  any  story  I  have  yet  read.  I  am 
glad  it  is  snowing,  for  I  have  a  pair  of  hobs  I 
have  a  sled  too,  but  it  is  not  very  pretty,  for  I 
have  used  it  so  much.  I  have  two  brothers  and 
one  sister.  RALPH  15. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — This  is  the  first  number 
of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  published  in  Scot- 
land, so  we  have  taken  it  in,  and  are  greatly  de- 
lighted with  it  We  went  to  a  splendid  bazar 
before  Christmas,  in  aid  of  the  Sick  children's 
Ho-pital  The  principal  hall  represented  an  an- 
cient Glasgow  street  There  were  ['lays,  conjur- 
ing tricks,  and  concerts,  also  in  aid  of  the  hospital, 
during  the  days  of  the  bazar.  We  visited  the 
hospital  last  week  for  the  first  time,  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  We  took  crackers 
to  the  children,  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy  \  cry 
much,  and  pulled  with  each  other. 

We  are  cousins,  and  about  the  same  age.  Kit- 
ty is  eleven,  Lottie  twelve,  and  Maud  thirteen 
years  of  age.  We  hope  you  will  print  this  letter 
in  the.  Post-office  Box,  if  you  do  not  think  it,  too 
bail.  KITTY  C.,  LOTTIE  C.,  MAUI>  ('. 

It  is  not  bad  at  all,  but  really  very  good. 


GRBKNVILLK,  .Musissii-pi 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  send  a  receipt  for  parch- 
ing almonds :   Remove  the  hulls,  and  blanch  by  ! 
Eouring  hot  water  on  them;  the  skins  can  then 
e  easily  taken  off.    Put  them  in  a  hot  skillet, 
well  greased  with  butter :  stir  them  to  keep  from 
burning,  and  sprinkle  well  with  salt.    They  are 
very  nice  served  after  dinner.         NATHALIE  F. 


PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  long,  but  we  all  like  it 
very  much.  Papa  reads  it  aloud  to  us  at  night. 
We  also  take  the  Yinith's  Companion  and  St.  Nich- 
olas. I  am  in  the  Fourth  Reader  and  second  part, 
of  geography,  and  Hose  is  in  the  same.  We  all 
like  our  teacher  very  much  ;  her  name  is  Mi"  \V 
All  of  us.  except  Annie  and  .limmie.  take  music 
lessons.  Your  little  friend,  RUTH  T. 


MAI-I,*  GnovH,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

I  am  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  this    •  i 
and  like  it  very  much,  and  as  I  see  -o  many  little 
girls  writing  in  it,  1  think  that  I  should  like  to  do 
so  Too      \\V  live  in  the  country,  very  near  the 

<d'. Did  l;n  '  r  ami  a n  |.  in  Icrn  miles  In  in  I  ake 

Erie.  Several  of  our  friends  are  in  the  habit,  of 
camping  out  by  the  lake  shore  in  the  warm 
weather,  and  mamma,  my  brother  Jack,  and  I 
were  invited  out  there  tor  a  few  .lays  last  sum- 
mer holidays,  and  \\  e  en  jo\  rd  ourselves  NO  much 
that  papa  says  that,  he  will  try  and  get  a  tent 
this  year,  and  then  we  can  all  go  out  and  stay  a 
month  or  so.  which  will  be  great  fun.  When  I 
was  out  there  last  summer  we  went  in  bat  him: 
every  day,  and  al  ni"lit  we  had  large  liontilv-  on 
the  beach,  and  then  sat  up  on  a  bank  and  sang 
comic  songs.  One  night  we  expected  the  band 
to  come  over  from  a  village  near  and  serenade 
us,  but  they  did  nut  come,  and  we  were  rather 
disappointed,  because  we  had  a  very  large  bon 
fire  collected  for  them  to  play  by.  We  slept  in  a 
large  bed  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  tent,  to 
the  other,  which  was.  of  course,  very  inconven- 
ient, but  we  never  thought  of  that,  because  it  \\.-i-: 
camping  out,  and  one  has  To  put  up  with  some 

discomforts.     \Vc  had  our  lunch  out-of-d G 

Tables,  and  after  t  he  dishes  were  washed  and  the 
tents  Tidied  up  There  was  nothing  more  to  do 
hut  enjoy  one's  self,  and  we  young  folks  did  that. 
I  can  assure  you.  Hoping  that  yon  will  In- 
pleased  with  my  description  of  camp  life  in  <  'aii- 
ada,  I  am  yours,  MAT  R. 

MAIMIUI  --K,  Ki  i .-<•,  SI..ITLAND. 

My  brother  sent  a  letter  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  which  was  published,  and  I  hope  mine 
will  too  I  am  eight  years  old.  and  I  am  spend- 
ing my  holidays  with  my  grandpapa  and  aunties. 
Two  little  cousins  are  staying  with  us,  and  we 
have  great  fun  together;  their  names  are  Marion 
and  Frances  L.  My  brother  Robbie  and  I  go 
back  to  England  very  soon.  This  is  a  farm.  We 
have  an  old  p<>i.\  named  Sambo:  he  is  nearly 
blind,  and  we  let  him  ha\e  holiday  most  of  the 
time.  Ourfatherand  motherare  in'  India.  They 
write  to  us.  and  we  write  to  them  every  week. 
They  sent  us  nice  presents  for  Christinas.  Mine 
was  a  backgammon  hoard  and  Bobbie's  a  writing- 
desk.  Our  aunt  in  America  lias  sent  us  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four  years,  and  we  like  it  so 
much  :  JOHN  D.  P. 

I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  both  again. 


CAHTKH  Si  TII.N,  WY.IMIKI-,  TKBRITORY. 

I  thought  I  would  try  to  write  to  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  take  HARPER'S  Yorrxn  PEOPLE,  and  I  like 
it.  verymueh.  I  think  that  story  entitled  "  Santa 
rlans's  Mistake,"  by  Kirk  Munroe,  was  one  of 
The  nicest  stories  I  have  ever  read.  Don't  you 
think  That  the  rich  little  girl  was  very  generous 
to  give  the  poor  little  girl  that  doll,  because  her 
aunt  sent  it  To  her  over  The  ocean?  I  also  like 
"Countess  Nina"  very  much.  I  am  a  little  gir! 
twelve  years  old.  I  have  one  sister,  five  years 
old:  her  name  is  clynettc  Fay.  Did  you  ever 
hear  that  name  before?  I  hope  you  have  room 
for  me  in  the  Post-office  Box.  My  little  sister 
has  committed  "The  Force  of  Need"  to  memory. 
and  this  morning  I  heard  her  applying  it  to  In  i 
black  cat  in  this  way  :  "  Hoy,  Dusky  !  ho.  Dusky  ! 
mewing  right  to  me.  I  will  give  you  red  meat  if 
you  will  come  to  me."  [  have  had  no  help  from 
any  one,  so  please  excuse  all  mistakes.  Please 
Tell  me  if  my  writing  is  on  an  a  verage  with  ot  her 
girls  of  my  age.  Your  little  friend. 

JOSIE  EVELYN  H. 

I  think  you  write  very  well  indeed  for  a  girl  of 
twelve.  Your  sister's  name  is  new  to  me,  but  is 
very  pretty. 


CADILLAC,  MICHIGAN. 

My  brother  and  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  four  or  five  years,  and  think  it  is  the 
nicest  paper  we  have  ever  taken.  I  have  a  sister 
and  brother  AH  the  pets  we  have  are  a  kitten 
and  ten  chickens,  which  are  all  named,  and  the 
next  time  I  write  I  will  tell  you  some  of  their 
names.  I  am  nine  years  old.  We  have  very  cold 
winter,  here,  ami  pleasant  summers.  My' papa 
died  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl.  NELL  It. 


Hoi. HEN,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  of  ten.  I  have  three  little  sis- 
ters. One  is  my  Twin  :  her  name  is  Rose.  Mine 
is  Ruth— Ruth  and  K..SC  The  others  are  Mary 
and  Annie.  I  have  an  older  sister;  her  name  is 
Una;  she  is  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  at  boarding- 
school.  I  have  a  brother  James.  We  all,  except 
Tna.  go  to  the  Holden  College.  IT  is  just  up  the 
hill  from  our  house.  We  have  not  taken  HAR- 


ORANGE,  NKW  .IHRSKV. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  Think  you  must  be  a 
very  kind  lady  to  take  so  much  trouble  with  the 
many  letters  that  are  written  to  the  Post-office 
liox.  Don't  yon  get  tired  of  reading  them  some- 
times, and  don't  your  head  ache  dreadfully?  I 
very  often  go  to  New  York,  and  the  next  time  I 
go  I  am  coming  to  see  you,  for  I  want  very  mucli 
to  see  what  the  lady  who  takes  so  much  interest 
in  this  sweet  liTtle  paper  looks  like.  1  think  some 
of  the  stories  that  the  girls  write  are  ton  sweet 
for  anything.  I  can  write  some  little  stories,  and 
would  like  to  send  one  to  you.  only  I  am  afraid 
you  would  not  print  it.  May  I  write  again? 

PANSY. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  Pansy,  and  to  read 
your  story  when  you  send  it,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  very  rarely  have  a  headache. 


HaooicviLLK,  MARYLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — 1  write  to  tell  you  of  the 
winter  sports  we  have  here  at  boarding-school. 


Not  far  from  here  is  a  mill-race,  which  freezes 
over  every  cold  snap.  It  is  as  smooth  as  glass, 
and  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Agreat  man) 
boys  skate  in  a  line,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep 
up  if  there  are  any  very  fast  skaters  in  line.  J 
have  a  pair  of  American  Clubs,  which  are  usually 
considered  the  best.  HI  -.KYM.R. 


PAOI.A,  KANSAS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  almost  I.  n  years  of  age  As 
other  little  girl-  tell  about  their  pets.  I  will  tell 
about  mine  :  we  have  tour  dogs  and  one  cat.  I 
go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Good-by,  with  love.  I  am 
your  little  reader,  TEMPLE  P 


ST.  PACI.,  MIVNRSOTA. 

I  have  for  pets  a  large  Newfoundland  dog 
named  savage  and  a  little  kitten  called  Friskie. 
My  brother  Philip  has  a  little  white  pony  that  he 
let-  me  ride  sometimes.  I  spent  last  winter  in 
Las  \  egas,  New  Mexico.  I  expect  t,,  go  to  the 
Exposition  this  year.  If  you'wish.  I  will  tell 
about  the  Exposition  in  my'next  letter 

ELSIE  S. 

I  hope  Savage  is  better  than  his  name,  and 
Friskie.  I  am  sure,  is  full  of  tricks  and  pranks. 
Yes,  write  about  the  Exposition,  please. 


DARBY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  will  tell  you  something  about.  This  place. 
There  is  one  public  school  and  one  Friends' 
school.  I  go  to  the  public  school;  I  am  in  the 
grammar  room.  There  are  a  worsted,  a  wool- 
len, and  a  silk  mill  here.  It  is  a  very  nice  place 
in  summer.  Many  Philadelphians  reside  here  in 
the  u  aim  weather.  We  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the  first  number.  I  think 
"  Wakulla"  is  very  good.  I  am  ten  years  old. 

HELEN  JlcG. 


PUZZLISS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

A  DIAMOND. 

(To  our  young  contributors.) 
1.  A  letter.    3.  On  that  account.    3.  Low,  dull 
sounds     4.  Buttons.    5.  Having  rough  ears.    6  To 
dilate     7.  A  kind  of  large  candle.    8.  A  diocese. 
9.  A  letter.  NAVAJO. 


No.  '-' 

MISSING  WORDS. 
AS    I    —  —   the   Slice  I. 

A  dear  old  friend  I  chanced  to  — 

I  —  —  and  he mine  ; 

Then  we  —       — ,  as  the  day  was 

We  —  —  little   while' 

But  —  —  had  walked  a  — 


P.  McD. 


No.  3. 

HOUR-GLASS  PUZZLE. 

1.  Aii  imaginary  region  of  happiness  and  ease. 
3  A  disagreeable  pain.  3.  Certain  plants.  4.  Du- 
plicity. 5.  A  letter.  6.  A  nickname.  7.  A  fire- 
place. 8.  One  who  makes  a  beginning.  9.  Kinds 
of  star  ti-h. 

diagonals,  right  to  left,  down  :  The  three  Fates; 

fl  to  right,  down :  Those  who  withhold  ;  cen- 
trals, down:  Weddings  NAVAJO. 


ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  IN  No.  274 


No.  L— 


L  I  V  E 
IBID 
VI  L  E 
EDEN 

EMMA 
M  <i  O  N 
M  (i  R  N 
A  N  N  A 


MAUD 

ANNA 
UNIT 
D  A  T  K 

HARP 
ASIA 
RING 

PAGE 


No.  2.— 


No.  3.— 


BAND 

NOUN 
T  E  K  M 
L  E  A  L) 

P 

S  A  W 

S  T  R  A  P 

STATION 

PARTITION 

W  A  I  T  I  X  ( i 

POINT 

NO  c; 

N 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Emily  Archer.  Alice'  <  'oppernoll,  Ida  Lang, 
Dudley  Thompson,  John  P.ixi.v.  AlexanderKnox, 
William  Robertson,  Charlie  Davis,  Freddie  G. 
Hale,  LemaC. .Mary  May  Titania,  I"  McDonough, 
(iussie  It.,  Louisa  H.,  Elsie  Willets.  Dora  Ilaight, 
Mollic  Johnson,  and  Theodore  .smith. 


Fot  I :, \cilAXi;  US,  see  3d  and  -M  jiaget  of  cover.] 
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Fovd  and  Burt  lived  anywhere  except  within-doors  from 
breakfast  till  dusk.  Each  had  a  bicycle.  :iml  Burt  had  a 
new  trap  and  a  sleek  horse  of  his  own. 

Now  Ford's  especial  amusement  all  summer  long  had 
been  amateur  photography.  He  had  begun  practicing  it  in 
the  regular  fashion  —spoiling-  innumerable  plates,  making 
sad  messes,  and  seeming;'  with  glee  likenesses  of  his  un- 
lucky friends  that  represented  them  as  proper  subjects  for 
the  Rogues'  Gallery.  By  the  close  of  the  summer,  how- 
ever, our  young  photographer  had  become  more  expert. 
There  chanced  to  Ue  some  curious  and  romantic  spots  in 
the  neighborhood  of  B :  a  mountain  gorge,  a  splutter- 
ing- cascade  or  two,  and  so  on.  Accordingly,  on  days 
when  Co  wart  had  some  special  occupations  of  his  own  on 
hand,  his  friend  Ford  would  prepare  his  neat  outfit  and 
start  out  independently,  pretty  sure  of  returning  in  the 
forenoon  with  much  more  than  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

Oneevening.in  the  last  week  of  his  visit.  Burt  exclaimed, 
"I  declare,  Ford,  you  ought  to  take  back  a  photo  of  the 
Wolf's  Rock  with  you." 

"So  1  ought."  answered  Ford.  "  We've  been  going  to 
drive  over  just  to  look  at  it,  you  know,  all  this  fortnight. 
Suppose  you  take  me  out  to  it  to-morrow,  eh  ?  It  wouldn't 
take  us  more  than  three  hours  to  do  the  whole  business." 

The  plan  was  discussed  and  made.  The  Wolf's  Rock 
was  a  curious  formation  of  crag  projecting  high  in  air 

from  the  line  of  cliffs  about  six  miles  from  B .  It  was 

well  worth  photographing. 

Unfortunately  the  next  morning  was  early  distinguished 
by  three  occurrences,  with  each  of  which  Ford's  expedition 
was  sooner  or  later  concerned.  First  of  all,  Cowart's  den- 
tist changed  an  appointment,  and  sent  for  him— poor  fel- 
low !  Second,  Colon,  the  sleek  horse,  was  declared  indis- 
posed by  the  groom:  "  Mustn't  go  for  to  drive  him  to  day. 
sir,  nohow."  ill  ought  to  be  noted  that  Colon  got  his 
peculiar  name  from  a  very  unkind  speech  that  Burl's  fa- 
ther made  about  him — that  "to  ride  behind  that  nag  was 
the  next  thing  to  coining  every  minute  to  a  full  .s7<>/>. "l 
Third  and  last — but  that  will  appear  a  little  later. 

Ford  decided  that  he  would  foot  it.  and  that  alone. 
Cowart  accordingly  gave  him  full  directions  as  to  which 
way  to  go,  how  many  times  to  turn,  and  what  cross  roads 
to  look  out  for,  and  was  thereupon  trotted  off  to  Dr. 
Scruneher's.  ,lusi  as  Ford,  direct ly  after,  was  getting  un- 
der way,  Mrs.  Couarl  came  running  out  of  the  house. 

"  Ford."  she  exclaimed,  looking  much  flustered,  "have 
either  you  or  Burt  been  playing  me  another  trick  ?" 

"Why.  no.  Mrs.  Cowarl."  laughed  Ford:  "I'm  sure 
I've  not,  and  I  don't  believe  Burt  could  without  un- 
knowing it — and  helping  him.  What's  the  joke  :" 

The  two  boys  had  delighted  in  teasing  good  humored 
Mrs.  Cowart  during  Ford's  visit,  and  she  didn't  mind 
I  heir  mischief  a  particle,  although  they  had  hid  the  fam- 
ily silver  basket  all  one  afternoon,  and  the  day  before  had 
dress  'd  up  in  two  old  gowns  of  hers  to  present  themselves 
as  the  Misses  \V ig^'lesworth,  two  stranger  ladies  from, 
whom  she  was  expecting  a  call. 

"Then  I'm  afraid  it.'s  no  joke,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  sit- 
ting- down,  breathless,  on  the'  steps.  "I  very  carelessly 
left  that  curious  bracelet  that  you  and  Burt  admire  on 
the  table  in  the  far  end  of  tile  parlor  last  night.  Martha 
only  went  in  to  dust  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  she  found 
the  window  open.  She  came  to  ask  if  I  knew  who  opened 
it.  I  don't,  nor  does  anybody  else  in  the  house,  and  my 
bracelet  is  gone." 

"Do  you  really  think  some  one  got  into  the  window 
last  night  while  we  were  asleep  .'  asked  Ford,  in  prompt 
excitement. 

"  *i  >s"  answered  the  lady;  "some  sneak  thief;  proba- 
bly not  a  regular  burglar.  1  dare  say  he  was  frightened 
out  almost  the  moment  he  clambered  in.  But  then.-  lay 
my  unlucky  bracelet,  and.  passing  in  or  out.  he  happened 
to  catch  sight  of  it.  which  /never  shall  again." 


Of  course  great  confusion  followed  when  this  became 
known.  Word  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cowart  at  his  office  and 
to  Burt  in  his  dentist's  chair.  Neither  knew  anything  of 
how  the  window  had  come  to  be  open  or  the  bracelet  gone. 
Undoubtedly  some  stray  prowler  had  tried  the  catch  of 
the  one,  and  escaped  with  the  other.  Poor  Mrs.  Cowart 
was  thankful  be  had  explored  the  house  no  further.  The 
(lurry  soon  passed  over.  Ford  had  half  a  dozen  times 
most  considerately  asked  Mrs.  Cowart  whether  she  would 
not  feel  safer  if  he  staid  at  home,  and  at  length  he  ac- 
cepted her  unflattering  permission  to  start  upon  his  tramp 
without  further  delay. 

The  morning  was  perfect  for  such  a  walk.  After  con- 
siderable trouble  and  many  questions  Ford  reached  the 
line  of  jagged  cliffs.  He  hunted  about  for  the  object  of 
his  quest,  and  found  it;  then  took  four  excellent  nega- 
tives from  as  many  good  points  of  sight.  After  a  boun- 
tiful luncheon,  which  brought  about  an  unintentional 
nap,  he  set  out  for  home. 

The  weather  had  become  gray  and  cold  by  the  time 
Ford  had  reached  the  valley.  He  walked  along  fast, 
wondering  when  he  would  quit  the  rough,  closely  shaded 
road  for  the  turnpike.  The  road  ended  in  another  just 
like  it;  that  curved  into  another;  woods  waved  over- 
head. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  Ford,  having  taken  the  wrong 
lane  at  first,  was  lost.  Startled  and  shivering  in  the  night 
air,  as  well  as  annoyed  in  imagining  the  Cowarts'  alarm, 
Ford  retraced  as  much  of  his  route  as  he  could.  It  was 
too  late.  He  could  scarcely  see  to  go  further:  and  he  was 
just  counting  up  his  matches,  and  thinking  of  a  supperless 
evening  and  a  bed  by  a  bonfire  in  the  forest,  when  sudden- 
ly the  lane  turned.  The  flash  of  a  much  more  roaring 
bla/.e  than  he  had  imagined  himself  feeding  appeared  be- 
tween the'  tree  trunks.  The  sound  of  a  woman's  voice 
singing  a  merry  song,  and  the  link-tinkle  of  some  sort 
of  instrument,  reached  his  ears.  Ford  advanced  cautious- 
ly. Soon  he  saw  a  dozen  or  so  of  strangely  dressed  peo- 
ple standing  or  strolling  about  in  the  tire-light.  Several 
horses  and  three  large  white  -  covered  wagons  could  be 
dimly  made  out  in  the  background.  It  was  evidently  a, 
gypsy  band  in  full  camp. 

"  Well,  here  goes!"  said  our  hero  to  himself.  ''  I  know 
all  the  old  stories  they  tell  about  gypsies— their  thieving, 
and  running  away  with  babies,  and  what  not.  But  I 
remember  loo  i hat  they  are  said  to  be  always  really  kind 
to  folks  who  ask  them  civilly  for  shelter  or  help.  At  any 
rate.  I've  nothing  about  me  worth  stealing,  and  I'm  no 
baby  to  be  kidnapped." 

Two  elderly  gypsy  women  in  red  cloaks,  and  a  young 
gitano*  with  wonderfully  black  eyebrows,  were  busy  pluck- 
ing chickens  before  one  of  the  two  camp  fires.  Very  much 
astonished  these  appeared  to  be  when  all  at  once  they 
sau  a  white-complexioned  stranger  lad  appear  like  a 
ghost  from  the  darkness.  Ford  walked  boldly  up  to  them. 
'•  Good-evening,"  said  he.  politely  as  ever.  "If  you  please, 
my  name  is  Ford  Bouner.  I  am  visiting  at  Dr.  Cowart's 

house  in  B ,  and  have  lost  my  way  to  town.  Can  you 

tell  me  how  I  can  get  back  there  to-night  '." 

Both  the  old  women  first  stared,  and  then  smiled  very 
pleasantly.  Their  faces  were  not  unkind  either.  "Lost 
his  way.  has  the  little  gemman  f  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
putting  out  her  hand  and  drawing  Ford  gently  into  the 
ruddy  light.  "  Dear!  dear!"  ejaculated  her  friend.  "And 
so  dark  and  so  late  too!"  came  in  the  young  man's  voice; 
"  \\hat  a  pity  I"  The  other  woman  called  out  a  sentence 
in  a  strange,  musical  language  to  the  others  of  the  baud. 
These  quickly  crowded  around.  Ford  felt  quite  uncom- 
fortable as  he  looked  up  into  so  many  dark,  keen  faces 
and  flashing  eyes  close  about  him. 

But  all  their  questions  were  kindly  put,  and  he  quickly 

*   Gitano  is  another  name  for  a  gypsy  man. 
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became  certain  that,  these  strange  acquaintances  were  well 
disposed  toward  him.  Moreover,  just  as  he  again  men- 
tinned  Dr.  Co  wart's  name,  a  young  girl  clad  in  a  bright 
blue  frock,  and  with  an  old  guitar  in  her  hand,  came 
up.  She  it  was  whose  strumming  and  singing  Ford  had 
heard. 

' '  I  know  the  good  Doctor  that  the  little  gemman  talks 
a  I  ii  nit."  she  exclaimed.  "When  we  were  here  last  year 
In-  i-ured  my  arm,  and  he  it  was  who  gave  medicine  on  the 
street  to  your  wife's  baby,  Pharaoh." 

The  new-comer  pointed  to  an  old  white-haired  gypsy  as 
she  spoke — in  English.  Her  words  seemed  to  produce  a 
great  effect.  Several  of  the  gitanos  laughed  and  shook 
hands  heartily  with  Ford,  aud  much  talking  amongst 
themselves  followed. 

Presently  Father  Pharaoh,  the  tall  old  gypsy,  turned  to 
Ford,  and  said,  in  a  pleasant  voice: 

"We  will  gladly  help  the  little  gemman  who  has  lost 
his  way  to  the  good  Doctor's  house.  Our  young  men  and 
the  horses  are  tired  now  with  their  day's  journey.  They 
both  must  be  rested  and  fed.  The  moon,  also,  may  have 
risen  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Let  the  little  gemmau  make 
himself  comfortable  with  his  new  gypsy  friends,  and  eat 
a  tine  supper  with  them,  and  then,  by  the  time  the  moon 
shines,  Anselo  and  his  horse  will  carry  him  back  to  the 
town.  It  is  only  nine  miles  from  these  woods." 

Ford,  in  spite  of  his  haste  to  let  the  Co  warts  know  of 
his  movements,  as  well  as  his  lurking  suspicions  of  these 
new  hosts,  was  fain  to  accept  this  proposal  thankfully. 

[TO    BE    CONTUiCED.] 


TROUBADOURS  AND  MINSTRELS. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

IN  all  the  stories  of  mediaeval  days,  whether  in  history  or 
romance,  we  read  of  the  troubadours  and  the  minstrels 
of  the  time,  and  I  think,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
young  people  have  a  general  impression  that  they  were 
almost  alike  in  their  habits  or  their  profession.  I  know  a 
little  girl  who  for  a  long  time  felt  that  there  had  never 
been  but  inie  troubadour,  and  that  his  name  was  "  Gayly." 
The  reason  of  this  was  because  she  had  long  listened  to 
her  aunt,  who  sang  an  old-fashioned  ballad: 

"  Gayly  the  troubadour  touched  his  guitar." 

Now  there  were  a  great  many  troubadours,  but  there 
never  was  a  guitar  among  them.  They  played  on  lute 
and  viol,  mandolin  and  cithara,  and  sometimes  on  the 
harp. 

The  office  or  profession  of  troubadour  was  one  of  great 
distinction,  and  usually  filled  by  knights,  valiant  warri- 
ors, or  "princes  of  the  blood."  They  composed  their  own 
songs,  and,  as  I  shall  explain  later,  were  often  accompa- 
nied by  a  musician,  or  jongleur,  as  he  was  called,  who 
was  in  their  retinue  for  that  purpose. 

The  profession,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  troubadour  origi- 
nated in  the  south  of  France  ill  the  eleventh  centur\. 
( 'mint  William  of  Poitiers,  ninth  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was 
the  lirst  troubadour  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  He 
was  a  daring,  dashing,  unscrupulous,  although  brave  man, 
ami  "full  of  tunefulness";  so  he  composed  verses  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  set  them  to  the  curious  jingling,  wail- 
in-  music  <>f  the  day,  and  when  his  guests  aud  people 
were  assembled  in  the  halls  of  his  castle  he  would  sing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  jongleur's  harp  or  lute.  His 
fame  spread  far  and  wide,  other  noble  gentlemen  follow- 
ing his  example,  aud  setting  themselves  up  as  trouba- 
dours  and  lyric  poets.  Every  public  event,  all  their  love 
affairs,  their  warlike  or  chivalrous  deeds,  were  celebrated 
in  son  IT.  and  some  of  the  verses  they  have  left  are  won- 
derfully beautiful. 

There   were   many    duchies   in    France   and   Germany 


then ;  each  had  its  own  court,  and  nearly  every  one  had 
a  troubadour  attached  to  it.  His  duty  was  to  sing  of  every- 
thing that  would  interest  his  patron  or  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  who  led  rather  dull  lives  for  all  their  splendid  at- 
tire and  retinue  of  servants,  and  they  must  have  been 
glad  enough  when  the  troubadour  took  out  his  lute  or 
summoned  his  jongleur  and  sang  them  a  story  in  song. 
The  troubadours  were  allowed  great  license,  and  frequent- 
ly indulged  in  sharp  satire.  One  of  the  most  famous 
among  them,  Marcaburi,  was  so  dreaded  for  his  satirical 
verses  that  he  was  murdered  at  Guian,  after  singing  in 
one  of  the  great  castles  where  he  was  visiting.  The  songs 
of  the  troubadours  were  known  as  sirventes,  or  service 
songs;  cannons,  or  love  songs;  plahns,  or  songs  of  lamen- 
tation, censure,  or  satire. 

Provence  was  their  country.  There  for  two  hundred 
years  they  flourished,  during  which  period  the  art  of  song- 
making  and  of  singing  made  great  progress.  Their  lan- 
guage was  called  "  langue  d'oc,"  and  was  a  French  dialect, 
a  mixture  of  French,  Greek,  German,  and  Arabic,  polished 
by  the  monks  into  a  sweet-sounding  tongue,  and  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  songs  composed  in  it.  Even  now,  in 
that  fertile,  sunny  country,  one  hears  almost  the  same 
dialect  spoken  by  the  peasantry,  and  in  this  century  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  back  the  troubadour  style 
of  poetry. 

When  it  was  known  in  any  of  the  castles  that  a  well- 
known  troubadour  knight  was  expected,  you  may  imagine 
how  eagerly  the  ladies  of  the  household  watched  for  him, 
and  what  preparations  were  made,  when  the  banquet  was 
over,  for  his  music.  A  space  was  cleared,  the  jongleur 
took  out  his  instrument,  unless  the  troubadour  preferred 
to  accompany  himself,  aud  then  the  song  began. 

The  lyre  was  a  small  stringed  instrument  held  on  the 
knee,  and,  judging  from  some  specimens  preserved,  it  must 
have  produced  very  sweet  sounds,  as  also  did  the  lute, 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  guitar;  and  when  played 
upon  by  the  splendidly  dressed  troubadour  of  the  twelfth 
cenlury,  no  wonder  it  added  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene. 

Nearly  all  their  songs  were  lyrical;  that  is,  they  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  the  poet  or  the  singer.  Here  is  the 
opening  verse  of  a  song  by  Peire  Vidal,  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  of  the  troubadours: 

"  Now  into  Provence  returning, 
\\YI1    I    know   my  call  to  sine 
T<>  my  lady  some  .sweet  thing 
Full  of  gratitude  and  yearning." 

Vidal  is  an  example  of  I  In-  exaggerated  form  of  trouba- 
dour. He  rushed  wildly  hither  and  thither  in  the  service 
!  of  his* '"lady,"  and  performed  the  most  iusane  actions  on 
her  behalf,  making  us  think  of  poor  Don  Quixote  in  his 
mistaken  devotion. 

Occasionally  the  troubadours  did  good  service  in  carry- 
ing messages  or  conveying  warnings  by  means  of  their 
songs.  During  the  lime  of 'the  Crusades  a  knight  re- 
turning from  the  Holy  Land  wished  to  bring  secret  intel- 
ligence of  a  captive  to  the  sister  of  the  prisoner;  but  the 
lady  in  question  was  detained  at  a  castle  near  Blois  by  a 
haughty  nobleman  who  u  ished  her  hand  in  marriage. 
The  troubadour  made  his  way  to  the  castle,  and  was  gra- 
•  •iotisly  enough  received.  lh-  had  been  fighting  with  Rich- 
ard ( 'ueur  de  Lion,  and  had  much  to  tell  as  well  as  to 
sing. 

Now  the  ladies  in  this  castle  were  only  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  gallery  above  the  banqueting  hall;  but  there 
they  sat  and  sighed  and  listened  to  the  troubadour's  s\veet 
singing,  and  at  last  Beatriee.  the  captive  maid,  began  to 
understand  that  the  song  was  for  her  ears  chiefly.  From 
it  she  gathered  not  only  news  of  her  brother,  but  under- 
stood that  the  troubadour  was  in  need  of  a  jongleur. 

He  knew  well  that  the  Lady  Beatrice  was  a 
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a  lady  troubadour,  and  well  skilled  in  tlie  art  of  the  lute 
and  harp;  so  lie  sang,  on.  giving  her  to  understand  that 
if  she  could  obtain  a  jongleur's  dress,  she  could  join  him 
the  next  day,  and  escape  in  that  character  from  the  eas- 
tle,  the  troubadour  promising  to  conduct  her  safely  to  her 
father's  home. 

Beatrice,  in  her  gallery,  surrounded  by  the  maidens  of 
the  house,  listened  with  a  beating  heart,  and  desiring 
above  all  things  to  show  him  that  she  comprehended  what 
he  meant,  she  let  fall  her  silken  neckerchief,  which  he 
picked  up,  witli  a  glance  at  the  lady  to  show  that  he  un- 
derstood her  signal. 

Then  the  lady  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  and  desir- 
ing to  be  left  alone,  she  spent  the  night  in  making  from 
one  of  her  own  dresses  a  jongleur's  costume,  in  which 
early  in  the  morning  she  presented  herself  to  the  troiiha 
dour.  So  successful  was  the  plan  that  she  actually  ac- 
companied him  on  the  lute  three  times,  before  all  the 
household,  without  being  recognized,  and  as  his  jongleur 
departed  with  him  in  safety  to  her  father's  castle.  Then 
he  announced  his  intention  of  being  her  troubadour, 
but.  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day.  he  had  "  to  li  ml"  a 
poem  especially  in  her  honor.  He  returned  to  the  ( Yu 
sades,  coming  hack  victorious,  and  with  joyous  songs  for 
his  lady,  whom  the  story  says  lie  wedded,  ending  his 
days  peacefully,  after  a  life  of  piety  and  many  good 
deeds. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  troubadours  had  died 
out,  but  many  of  their  songs  and  stories  remain.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  song  of  Richard  Cceurde  Lion, 
written  during  his  captivity,  and  the  famous  "Song  of 
Roland,"  which  Taillet'er,  the  troubadour  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  sang,  or  rather  chanted,  at  the  great  battle  of 
Hastings. 

Marching  with  the  army,  this  splendid  and  brave 
young  troubadour  sang  his  inspiring  song,  in  order  to 
brace  the  spirits  and  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  he  was  killed  with  the  notes  upon  his  lips. 

No  very  distinct  method  of  singing  was  then  known. 
The  singers  used  a  sort  of  chant,  some-thing  between  an 
air  and  a  recitative,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  very 
effective. 

Quite  different  in  class  and  manner  were  the  minstrels. 
They  were  of  a  lower  social  order,  and  went  about  from 


place  to  place,  singing  at  gateways  when  they  could  not 
gain  admission  to  the  interior  of  the  castles,  but  oil  some 
occasions  received  in  the  halls  with  much  favor  and  dis- 
tinction. Their  songs  were  of  the  ballad  or  romance 
order.  They  carried  long  tales  of  war,  of  chivalry,  of 
romance,  with  them,  and  were  frequently  employed  as 
secret  messengers  from  place  to  place.  Very  few  of 
their  romances  were  written  down,  but  they  were  learned 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  carefully  treasured 
in  households  where  the  words  had  been  committed  to 
memorv 

William  the  Conqueror  brought  minstrelsy  into  Eng- 
land, and  for  some  centuries  it  was  held  in  high  favor. 
If  a  sovereign  visited  any  of  his  subjects,  minstrels  were 
hired  for  his  entertainment,  and  on  any  expedition, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  they  always  accompanied  the 
King  or  royal  family.  When  Henry  V.  went  to  war  in 
France  he  took  eighteen  minstrels  in  his  train,  and  the 
old  accounts  tell  us  that,  besides  food  and  drink,  they  were 
paid  twelvepence  a  day  each  — high  wages  for  that  time. 

Perhaps  the  very  last  appearance  of  a  minstrel  before  a 
royal  or  noble  patron  was  that  of  the  singer  who  was  in- 
troduced in  order  to  amuse  the  Queen  when  Elizabeth 
paid  her  famous  visit  to  Kenil worth  Castle.  Her  Majesty 
could  not,  however,  have  set  much  store  by  this  part  of  the 
entertainment  provided  for  her,  for  it  was  in  her  reign  that 
the\  were  forbidden  by  law  to  practice  their  calling  under 
pain  of  arrest  as  vagabonds.  So,  like  the  troubadours,  the 
minstrel  singers  died  out,  but  both  ell'ected  a  change  in  mu- 
sic. Singing  was  beginning  to  be  cultivated  as  an  art,  inde- 
pendent of  the  words  sung,  before  the  Queen's  death,  and 
in  Germany  the  Minnesingers  had  left  a  band  of  vocalists 
known  as  Master-singers,  and  whose  guild  continued  un- 
til 1839.  The  Minnesingers  were  the  early  lyric  poets  and 
singers  of  Germany. 

During  the  twelfth  century  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
K.mperor  of  Germany,  and  at  his  court  was  a  poet  and 
singer  named  Henry  of  Veldig.  He  it  was  who  established 
this  form  of  art,  and  we  have  all  sorts  of  odes,  laments, 
distiehs  (or  couplets  of  verses). and  romances  which  these 
Minnesingers  of  Germany  sang  to  the  music  of  the  viol. 
They  handed  them  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
keeping  a  love  of  song  stirring  in  the  Suabian  country, 
which  was  then  noted  for  its  learning  and  wealth.  They 
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invented  the  Wachtlieder,  or  watch  songs,  some  of  which 
arc  used  to-day.  These  were  sung  as  serenades,  or  by 
tuneful  g-uardians  of  the  sleep  of  great  people ;  and  the  last 
of  the  Minnesingers,  Walther  von  der  Weide,  wrote  some 
in  l  lie  Suabian  dialect  which  are  very  touching  and  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Master -singers  of  Germany  came  next.  Thev 
were  of  the  peasant  class,  and  soon  formed  themselves  into 
guilds,  or  companies,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to 
certain  rules  in  the  composition  of  their  verses.  The  title 
of  Master  was  given  to  every  member  who  invented  a 
new  form  of  verse,  and  there  were  great  festivals  of  com- 
petition for  this  honor. 

Nuremberg,  the  "  gray  old  city,"  was  their  head-quarters. 
The  ''  song  schools''  awarded  prizes  and  titles,  and  thence 
they  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  fanning  the 
little  flame  of  vocal  music,  and  encouraging  it  by  their 
sweet  choral  singing.  Christmas  and  other  festivals  \\  en- 
celebrated  by  them  by  public  singing — open-air  concerts 
as  well  as  church  music — and  they  assuredly  deserve  hon- 
or and  credit  in  the  history  of  song. 


THE  ALLIGATORS  AT  SPANISH  PORT. 

ON  the  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  site  and  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  building  of  an  interesting-  memorial  of  Span- 
ish dominion  in  Louisiana,  which  is  now  called  Spanish 
Fort.  Its  warlike  character  has  long  ago  left  it,  and  it 
lias  been  turned  to  the  very  peaceful  use  of  providing  a 
place  of  amusement  for  tin;  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  of 
the  South. 

Beautiful  gardens  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  gay  bands  of 
music,  a  theatre,  restaurants,  and  other  attractions  entice 
the  pleasure-loving  citizen,  and  the  old-time  fort  now  fills 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  New  Orleans  people  similar  to 
that  which  its  varied  attractions  have  won  for  Coney  Isl- 
and in  the  hearts  of  dwellers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


One  of  the  favorite  resorts  in  the  Spanish  Fort  grounds 
is  the  alligator  tank,  a  picture  of  which  is  given  below. 
In  the  tank  are  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  those  interest- 
ing animals,  which  make  up  in  some  degree  for  their  lack 
of  beauty  by  the  thickness  of  their  hides.  The  creatures 
in  the  tank  vary  in  length  from  five  to  eight  or  even  ten 
feet,  ami  as  the\  are  well  fed,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but 
enjoy  life  and  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  their  many 
human  visitors,  they  have  no  excuse  for  not  growing  to 
a  very  respectable  size.  It  should  be  remarked,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  care  and  even  luxury  which  they  enjoy,  that 
the  man  in  the  picture  with  the  baby  in  his  arms  is  not  in 
the  act  of  feeding  the  animals  with  the  baby,  but  is  only 
holding  the  child  up  so  that  he  may  see  the  strange-look- 
ing creatures. 

Xow  that  the  World's  Exposition  is  attracting  to  New 
Orleans  many  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
alligators  will  doubtless  come  in  fora  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  if  they  understood  our  language  they  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  the  remarks — not  always  compli- 
mentary, perhaps — passed  upon  their  personal  appearance 
by  strangers  from  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  The  atten- 
tions the  'gators  receive  are  not  always  taken  in  good  part 
by  the  cross-grained  monsters.  When  a  mischievous  boy 
who  knows  their  tastes  begins  to  whistle  loudly,  a  'gator- 
is  sure  to  come  up  on  the  bank  and  look  anxiously  around 
for  the  dog  which  it  thinks  the  whistle  is  intended  for. 
Strange  to  sav,  alligators  have  a  natural  taste  for  dog- 
tlesh. 

If  the  mischievous  boy  happens  to  be  armed  with  an 
umbrella  or  a  cane,  the  probability  is  that  when  a  'gator 
comes  near  enough  he  will  push  the  animal's  nose  under 
water  just  for  the  sake  of  hearing  it  make  the  peculiar 
hissing  noise,  like  an  engine  blowing  off  steam,  with 
whicli  it  always  brings  its  head  up  again.  This  pleasant- 
ry does  not  hurt  the  animal,  and  as  the  boy's  delight  is 
very  evident,  perhaps  the  'gator  makes  the  noise  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  the  boy,  and  not  from  anger — only 
the  boy  had  better  be  careful  not  to  tumble  into  the  tank. 
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JACKKNIFE  TOYS. 

BY  ('.  W.  MILLER. 
TUE    PUZZLE   BOX. 


puzzle  was  given  to  me  by  an  Englishman,  who 
JL  claimed  it  as  his  own  invi-nliou.  It  is  made  from  six 
pieces  of  wood  of  just  the  same  shape  and  size,  and  is  put 
together  without  glue,  nails,  or  screws.  When  once  fin- 
ished, it  ran  not  lie  taken  apart  without  breaking.  This 


FIG.  I. 

last  property  is  inconvenient  sometimes,  but  makes  it  suit- 
able for  savings-banks,  etc. 

To  make  the  box,  whittle  out  five  pieces  of  the  size  and 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  1.  You  may  think  at  first  that  the 
central  part  should  be  square,  but  when  putting  it  to- 
gether you  will  see  that  it  must  be  as  represented.  The 
size  given  in  the  diagram  is  for  grooves  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  deep.  The  sixth  piece  is  made  like  the  figure,  except 
that  one  end  is  not  cut  off.  but  is  left  an  inch  or  two  long. 
When  all  are  linished,  fit  them  together  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  the  long  end 
being  on  the  up- 
per side,  as  repre- 
sented, with  the 
last  piece  resting 
against  it.  Now 
take  a  hammer 
and  strike  the  last 
side  a  good  blow, 
being  careful  to 
strike  close  to  the 
long  end,  to  force 
it  down  into  its 
place.  This  must 
be  done  quickly 
and  firmly,  so 
that  the  pieces 
will  spring  sud- 
denly apart  and 

close  again.  A  good  way  to  drive  in  this  last  piece  is  to 
rest  a  block  on  top  of  it,  close  to  the  projecting  end,  and 
then  strike  the  hlock. 

Now  cut  off  the  long  end,  making  it  uniform  with  the 
rest,  and  the  box  will  be  complete.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  how  it  was  made,  and  if  you  do  not  choose  to  tell,  no 
one  can  find  out.  To  make  a  bank,  cut  a  slit  in  one  side, 
through  which  the  money  can  be  dropped.  To  open  it, 
split  one  of  the  sides. 


Fin.  -J. 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLTE. 
AUTIIO::  or  "  NAN,"  "  Mn.p urn's  BAKUAIN,"  "  DtoK   AM»  D,"  KTa  ,  KTO. 


PUZZLE    BOX    COMPLETE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BETTY  IS   ENLIGHTENED. 

ER  mind  was  evidently  very 

intent  upon  the  subject, 
for  as  soon  as  she  and 
MissVandort  were  alone 
Betty  said,  eagerly: 

' '  Cousin  A n nie,  mam- 
ma said  I  was  to  be  sure 
and  explain  to  you  and 
Aunt  Esther  that  you 
needn't  bother  particu- 
larly about  Nan,  for  of 
course  you  know  who 
she  is." 

Miss  Vamlort's  fair 
eyebrows  went  up  ever 

so  little  with  an  expression  peculiar  to  herself.     Even  Bet- 
ty knew  it  indicated  amusement,  possibly  contempt. 

"I  am  fsuri'  I'm  right,''  continued  the  little,  girl,  more 
earnestly;  "she  is  a  very  poor,  common  sort  of  relation 
of  Cousin  Letitia  Rolf,  and  we  only  just  invited  her  out 
of  kindness  to  Miss  Rolf.  Papa  and  mamma  met  Cousin 
Lett  v  at  Saratoga  last  summer,  where  she  had  gone  for  a 
week,  and  then  they  thought  it  would  please  her  to  have 
Nan  taken  oft3  her  hands  for  a  month;  but  mamma  says 
that  she  is  sure  Nan  will  have  to  teach  or  do  something 
f<  r  her  living  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough,  and  so  it  won't 
do  for  us  to  make  too  much  of  her  now,  as  we  might  not 
wish  to  know  her  at  all  when  I  am  a  young  lady." 

Annie  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  her  eyes,  following 
Nan  and  Dr.  Barlow,  were  full  of  indignant  light.  She 
looked  at  the  supple,  strong  young  figure  at  the  Doctor's 
side,  the  hand  that  clasped  little  Tina's  with  such  a  protect- 
ing air,  the  well-poised  head,  lifted  as  Nan  listened  to  her 
companion,  the  outline  of  brow  and  eyes,  indicating  so 
much  refinement  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  the  eagerly  part- 
ed lips,  the  firm  little  chin,  with  its  dimple,  showing  such 
character  and  yet  sweetness,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
what  the  friendship  of  such  a  girl,  no  matter  how  circum- 
stances placed  her.  might  be  in  a  life  as  cold  and  dreary 
as  poor  little  Betty's  was  sure  to  be. 
"Don't  you  .srr/"  urged  Betty. 

"  My  dear,''  said  her  cousin,  quietly,  "you  have  all  been 
making  a  great  mistake.  Now  I  happen  to  know  the  real 
state  of  the  case." 

"What?"  said  Betty. 

"  I  know,"  said  Annie,  "that  Miss  Rolf  intends  to  make 
Nan  her  heiress;  that  she  has  the  utmost  confidence  in 
her.  and  allows  her  a  large  income  for  charities  even  now. 
Why.  every  one  in  Beverley  knows  her  and  is  proud  of 
her.  Betty,"  she  continued,  "Nan  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  child,  and  yet  she  has  done  as  much  good  ill  one  year  as 
you  could  think  of,  perhaps,  in  a  lifetime." 

But  Betty  was  completely  silenced  and  bewildered  by 
the  first  sentences — heiress!  income!  charities!  The 
words  were  dancing  in  her  brain,  and  she  already  looked 
at  Nan,  whose  gay  laughter  reached  them,  with  a  sort  of 
awe.  Oh,  why  had  she  snubbed  her,  or  laughed  when 
Bob  tormented  her?  How  vexed  Louise  would  be,  and 
her  mother!  Why,  Mrs.  Farquhar  and  Louise  had  de- 
cided it  would  be  very  foolish  to  take  any  trouble  about 
Nan's  room,  or — anything.  This  piece  of  news  would 
certainly  be  a  blow,  but,  reflected  Betty,  it  would  make 
In  i-  important  to  be  the  one  to  tell  it. 
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Meanwhile  the  others  had  reached  the  lake,  where  Tina 
was  jumping'  about  in  delight  at  seeing  the  swan  and  the 
little  boat  which  was  kept  for  the  Colonel's  grandchildren, 
and  Nan  was  deeply  interested  in  Dr.  Barlow's  tales  of 
certain  work  he  had  on  hand  among  the  poor.  He  was 
active  in  various  charities,  and  what  he  had  wanted  to  say 
to  Nan  was  very  gratefully  received  by  her.  He  knew 
that  Miss  Rolf  allowed  her  an  income  for  charitable  ex- 
penditure, and  he  wanted  to  interest  her  in  a  scheme  he 
and  a  few  friends  had  planned  for  giving  special  care  to 
sick  children  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town. 

"  I  will  call  for  you  some  day,  if  you  like,  and  take  you 
to  see  the  beginning  we  have  made,"  he  was  saying  just 
as  Betty  came  within  hearing,  "and  I  am  sure  you  and 
your  aunt  would  be  glad  to  do  something  for  us.'' 

N;ui  answered  cordially,  and,  as  she  spoke,  observed  that 
Betty's  eyes  were  fastened  in  grave  wonder  upon  her  face; 
and  then,  in  spite  of  her  resolutions,  a  triumphant  feeling 
shot  across  Nan's  heart.  She  had  determined  to  do  or  say 
nothing  to  place  herself  in  any  better  light  before  her 
cousins,  and  yet  intense  gratification  was  uppermost  when 
the  young  Doctor  ceased  speaking,  and  Nan  knew  that 
Betty  had  listened  keenly.  But  the  feeling  passed.  There 
was  a  fierce  little  struggle  in  her  mind,  but  she  forced  her- 
self to  say:  "You  know  it  is  only  because  of  Aunt  Letty's 
kindness  that  I  can  do  anything  at  all.  None  of  the 
moni'y  is  really  mine:  it  is  Aunt  Letty  who  gives  it  to 
me." 

No  one  but  Nan  herself  knew  the  effort  this  little  speech 
cost  her;  but  in  the  way  she  least  expected  it  her  reward 
came.  As  she  finished  speaking,  Nan  raised  her  eyes  and 
met  those  of  Annie  Vandort  fixed  upon  her  with  such  a 
glance  of  approval  that  she  felt  herself  a  thousand  times 
repaid,  and  the  little  nod  of  her  head  which  Cousin  Annie 
gave,  the  smile  that  curved  her  lips,  brought  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  made  Nan  very  happy.  She  went  nearer 
to  Annie,  and  as  Betty  was  now  as  interested  as  Tina  in 
the  swan,  she  was  unobserved  as  she  said :  "  Cousin  Letty 
is  so  wise,  Miss  Annie.  She  knows  so  well  what  is  best 
for  me.  I  was  dreadfully  heedless,  I  am  sure,  when  I  came 
first  to  her,  and  then,  you  know,  I  am  not  clever  in  the 
least  the  way  Joan  and  Lance  are;  so  she  thought  I  ought 
to  learn  to  do  something  useful." 

"Nan,"  said  Miss  Vandort,  "don't  you  want  to  stay 
wit  h  me  until  Monday  ?  I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
some  nice  talks  with  you.  Oh,  Cousin  Mary  won't  mind." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  in  spite  of  some  sulkiness  over 
the  change  of  plans,  Betty,  as  she  went  away,  felt  she  had 
at  least  one  compensation  in  the  surprising  facts  concern- 
ing Nan  which  she  had  to  communicate  to  the  family  at 
home.  She  felt  very  sure  it  would  make  her  of  great  im- 
portance, and  she  would  bargain,  before  telling  Bob,  that 
he  should  return  to  her  her  long  paint-brush;  perhaps  she 
could  even  insist  upon  the  box  of  paints  as  well. 

CHAPTER  X. 

NAN  RECEIVES  A  NEW   WELCOME. 

NAN  will  never  forget  that  short  visit  at  Brightwoods. 
As  Betty  drove  away  Nan  turned  from  the  window  and 
looked  at  Annie  Vandort  with  a  smile  which  made  the  lat- 
ter say : 

"  So  you  like  to  stay,  do  you,  dear  ?  Good !  Now  I  am 
not  going  to  make  company  of  you ;  you  shall  do  whatever 
V"ii  like.  I  am  going  up  to  my  room.  Will  you  come? 
We  have  an  hour  before  tea." 

That  hour  was  pleasaiiter  than  any  Nan  had  passed  for 
a  long  time.  They  chatted  over  the  wood  fire  in  Miss 
Annie's  pretty  room  while  the  twilight  deepened,  and  a 
little  soft  rain  came  pattering  against  the  window-panes 
with  just  enough  of  melancholy  to  make  the  warmth  and 
coziness  of  the  fireside  all  the  pleasaiiter.  Miss  Annie 
had  a  great  deal  to  ask  about  the  Beverley  cousins,  and 


Nan  told  her  about  the  two  households — Rolf  House,  the 
black-walnut  parlor,  the  old-fashioned  study  upstairs,  with 
its  pale  flowered  chintz  and  queer  little  cupboards,  the  at- 
tic, and  then  the  familiar  figures;  dear  Aunt  Letty,  with 
her  soft  shining  eyes,  her  beautiful  face,  her  loving,  quiet 
ways;  Mrs.  Heriot,  bustling  and  active  and  devoted;  then 
the  College  Street  cousins,  to  all  of  whom  Nan  did  ample 
justice,  making  a  heroine  of  Joan,  an  angel  of  beauty  of 
Phyllis,  a  model  invalid  of  Laura,  and  knights-errant  of 
Lance  and  Philip. 

And  while  she  talked,  sitting  on  a  low  ottoman  at  one 
!  side  of  the  fire,  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees,  look- 
ing up  with  kindling  eyes  at  Miss  Annie  in  her  easy-chair, 
she  did  not  know  that  she  herself  was  an  interesting  study 
for  the  young  lady,  who  had  often  wondered  how  Miss 
Rolf's  plan  of  education  would  turn  out. 

Annie  Vandort  was  not  particularly  impulsive.      She 
was  not  given  to  rapid  likes  or  dislikes  as  was  Nan  her- 
self, not  impetuous  and  headlong  like  Joan,  nor  quietly 
critical  like  Phyllis,  but  in  that  hour  over  the  wood  fire 
I  she  made  up  her  mind  about  the  little  girl  before  her. 

"  I  don't  think  she'll  disappoint  me  either,"  wras  Annie's 
reflection  as  Nan's  story  came  to  an  end;  and  with  the 
suspicion  of  something  wet  on  her  long  lashes,  she  looked 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  fire  with  a  sigh.  Talking  of 
her  Beverley  home  made  her  realize  more  than  ever  how 
dear  everything  belonging  to  it  had  become,  and  a  spasm 
of  lonely  feeling  made  her  wish  that  she  could  fly  back 
there  to-morrow. 

But  Brightwoods  entertained  her  every  hour  of  her  stay. 
Sunday  brought  a  cheerful  round  of  duties  and  quiet 
amusements.  After  church  and  the  early  dinner  Nan 
wandered  away  to  the  room  in  which  she  had  slept,  and 
which  had  been  Miss  Vandort's  as  a  child.  Nothing  had 
been  changed  in  it  from  the  little  dimity-covered  bed  to 
the  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  what  Nan  found  most  enter- 
taining was  the  book-shelf  above  the  chest  of  drawers, 
which  still  contained  the  favorite  books  of  Miss  An- 
nie's childhood.  It  had  so  happened  that  during  the 
very  years  when  most  young  people  are  making  such  a 
collection,  and  establishing  favorites  to  love  all  their  lives, 
Nan  had  only  had  such  story-books  as  her  cousin  Philip 
lent  her,  so  that  she  brought  a  fresh  delight  to  this  little 
book-shelf,  and  spent  two  happy  hours  over  The  Wide, 
Widi'  World,  looking  into  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  just 
long  enough  to  feel  certain  it  would  entrance  her  later; 
for  if  not  a  student  by  nature,  Nan  was  passionately 
fond  of  reading,  and  even  Mrs.  Rutherford's  Children 
and  The  Original  Poems  of  Jane  Taylor,  which  she 
found  on  the  lower  shelf,  were  not  too  childish  for  her 
taste. 

It  was  delightful  during  the  evening  to  hear  Colonel 
Vandort's  references  to  her  father  and  her  mother,  whom 
he  had  known  in  their  young  days.  Nan  longed  to  ask 
questions,  and  ventured  upon  some  very  satisfactorily, 
and  it  seemed  natural  for  her  to  tell  these  new  friends 
the  circumstances  of  her  life  at  Bromfield.  Miss  Annie 
i  was  greatly  interested,  and  was  particularly  pleased  that 
'  Miss  Rolf  had  placed  Marian  at  school.  There  .was  no 
sense  of  embarrassment  to  Nan  in  dwelling  upon  the  past, 
so  entirely  in  sympathy  did  she  feel  with  everything 
about  her.  Even  at  Rolf  House  or  in  College  Street  she 
had  never  seen  so  perfect  a  home,  so  completely  harmo- 
nious a  family  circle,  as  this;  and  when,  at  parting  for  the 
night,  Colonel  Vandort  laid  liis  hand  upon  Nan's  head, 
saying,  "Good-night,  and  (-Jod  bless  you,  my  dear!  may 
you  live  to  be  as  sweet  a  woman  as  your  mother!"  Nan 
felt  a  rush  of  happiness  to  her  heart,  and  her  "Yes,  sir; 
thank  you,"  came  in  very  low  tones. 

It  was  an  effort,  after  the  peaceful  day,  the  happy  talks 
with  Miss  Annie,  the  genuine  comfort  and  delight  of  being 
at  Brightwoods,  to  go  back  to  New  York  after  breakfast 
Monday  morning;  but  Miss  Annie's  last  words  at  the  car- 
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riage  door  consoled  her.  "  I  will  see  you  soon,  Nan  dear." 
she  said  as  she  kissed  her  little  friend  good-by.  "I  will 
call  when  Dr.  Barlow  is  ready  to  take  us  to  his  poor  chil- 
dren." 

Poor  Nan  rather  dreaded  her  first  re-encounter  with 
the  school -room  party  in  Madison  Avenue;  but  she  was 
hardly  within  the  door  of  the  house  before  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  change  in  every  one's  manner  toward  her. 
Louise  met  her  at  the'  foot  of  the  staircase  with  many 
smiles,  explaining  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  thought  she  had 
better  have  a  room  with  a  fire  in  it,  and  so  'he  blue  room 
had  been  prepared  for  mademoiselle.  She  herself  had  car- 
ried everything  from  the  room  upstairs  down,  and  arranged 
them  carefully. 

Simple-hearted  Nan  could  not  understand  any  motive 
iu  the  change.  Even  wln-n  *be  saw  that  her  new  room 
was  the  large  elaborately  furnished  one  opposite  Mrs. 
Farquhar's,  into  which  she1  and  Betty  had  only  once 
ventured  to  penetrate,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  ascribe 
her  new  honors  to  the  tale  with  which  Betty  had  returned 
from  Brightwoods,  and  which  had  produced  all  the  effect 
Betty  had  desired.  When  Mrs.  Farquhar  came  in  to  wel- 
come her  little  guest  effusively,  when  even  Tina  ap- 
proached her  with  something  awe-stricken  in  her  manner, 
no  suspicion  of  the  real  reason  for  the  change  crossed 
Nan's  honest  mind.  It  took  Bob's  rough  speech  to  fully 
enlighten  her.  He  sauntered  into  her  room  half  an  hour 


after  her  return,  stood  looking  at  her  in  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  broke  out  with: 

"So  you're  the  one  Cousin  Letty  is  going  to  give  her 
money  to,  are  you  ?  I  call  it  a  shame ;  but  I'll  let  you 
know."  with  a  glance  around  the  room,"  that's  why  you're 
fixed  up  here  like  this.  I  told  Betty  I'd  tell.  You  see, 
they  thought  you  were  only  a  charity  girl  before.  But 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Miss  Goody,  I  don't  care  a  bit 
more  for  you,  and'' — he  moved  toward  the  door,  laughing 
maliciously —  "I  guess  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  your  little 
pet,  Rover.  He's  been  getting-  on  splendidly  while  you 
were  away;  doesn't  dare  so  much  as  to  wag  his  tail." 

Nan,  when  Bob  left  her,  stood  still,  wondering  if  what 
the  boy  had  said  was  really  true;  and  then  she  decided 
that  no  doubt  the  consideration  shown  her  now  was  on 
Aunt  Letty's  behalf,  and  natural  enough ;  and  the  implied 
threat  about  poor  Rover  absorbed  all  other  feelings.  Bet- 
ty came  in  to  talk  about  the  Brightwoods  visit,  and  to  ex- 
press her  dissatisfaction  over  Bob's  having  a  holiday,  but 
Nan  broke  in  with: 

"Oh,  Betty,  I  feel  sure  Bob  means  to  do  something 
dreadful  to  the  poor  little  dog.  I  can  not  stay  here.  I 
am  going  out  to  see  what  he  is  up  to." 

And  Nan,  followed  by  the  amused  and  curious  Betty, 
rushed  down-stairs  and  across  the  garden  to  the  stable. 
She  was  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
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ROLLER-SKATING:   ITS  DELIGHTS  AND  DANGERS. 

BY  ALLAN  FOUMAX. 

THERE  is  not  at  present  a  more  popular  recreation 
through  111"  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  than  roll- 
er-skating. There  is  hardly  a  town  that  has  not  its  skat 
in".-  rink,  and  the  boys  and  girls  seem  to  have  gone  wild 
over  it.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  a  most  fascinating 
amusement;  if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  have  so  rapidly 
become  almost  universal.  There  are  many  very  excellent 
things  connected  with  roller-skating  which  recommend 
it  to  parents,  and  make  them  willing  to  allow  children  to 
spend  much  time  in  the  rinks.  It  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  ice-skating,  and  the  result  has  been  that  this 
winter  ten  people  have  skated  in  the  rinks  where  one  has 
been  on  the  ice. 

The  temperature  of  the  rinks  is  generally  comfortable, 
they  are  frequently  more  easy  of  access  than  the  ponds 
or  rivers  where  ice-ska,tiiig  can  be  indulged  in,  the  sur- 
face is  always  smooth  and  in  good  condition,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  falling  in  and  getting  drowned.  Then  in 
the  motion  itself  there  is  a  great  fascination.  You  seem 
to  go  gliding'  over  the  floor  with  so  little  effort,  such  an 
exciting  rate  of  speed  is  attainable,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  sit 
down  for  a  moment  on  a  convenient  bench  and  rest,  and 
then  up  and  off,  skimming  over  the  polished  boards. 

As  a  general  rule  I  thoroughly  approve  of  exercise,  and 
especially  of  any  kind  of  exercise  in  which  girls  and  boys 
can  join  and  enjoy  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  sisters  and  girl  friends  exerts  a  refining  influ- 
ence over  the  sports  and  actions  of  boys,  who  are  inclined 
sometimes  to  be  a  trifle  rough  in  their  fun.  Lawn  tennis, 
croquet,  ring-toss,  and  other  out-dour  games  which  bring 
boys  and  girls  together  on  a  common  footing  are  excel- 
lent, not  only  for  health,  but  for  manners  as  well ;  and  the 
fact  that  girls  could  skate  as  well  as  boys,  and  sometimes 
better,  was  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  rinks.  Almost 
everybody  felt  that  "here  is  a  new  form  of  amusement; 
it  is  pleasing;  it  exercises  the  muscles;  it  is  not  rough,  like 
foot-ball,  nor  is  it  attended  by  danger  of  drowning-,  like 
rowing  or  ice-skating;  it  brings  our  boys  and  girls  togeth- 
er; this  social  contact  softens  and  refines  the  manners  of 
the  boys,  and  it  induces  the  girls  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  healthful  exercise,  and  they  all  seem  to  enjoy  it." 

The  number  of  rinks  increased  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity. There  is  hardly  a  town  so  small  as  not  to  have  its 
skating  rink,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  are  very  few 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  who 
do  not  enjoy  this  most  delightful  amusement.  But  like 
all  pleasant  things  it  was  soon  carried  to  an  excess.  Boys 
and  girls  began  to  be  taken  sick,  and  when  the  doctor  was 
called  in  he  attributed  the  trouble  to  too  much  rinking. 
Accidents  became  more  frequent  as  the  number  of  rinks 
and  skaters  increased,  and  ministers  as  well  as  doctors  be- 
gan to  frown  upon  roller-skating. 

Now  I  do  not  want  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  ar- 
ticle to  feel  that  I  am  a  stupid  old  fellow  who  does  not 
enjoy  having  a  good  time.  When  I  was  a  boy  (and  it  is 
not  so  very  long  ago)  I  used  to  feel,  when  people  urged 
me  not  to  do  things  which  I  enjoyed,  that  they  wanted  to 
prevent  me  from  having  fun ;  that  because  they  did  not  see 
the  pleasure  in  these  amusements,  they  wanted  to  deprive 
me  of  mine.  When  I  grew  older  I  found  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, but  I  don't  want  any  boy  or  girl  to  make  that  mis- 
take about  me.  I  like  fun  as  well  as  anybody,  and  I  enjoy 
roller-skating.  Until  I  found  out  my  mistake  I  was  one 
of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  rinks,  and  even  when  the 
movement  against  them  began  I  was  not  convinced  until 
I  had  ascertained  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  skillful 
physicians  in  the  country  on  the  subject.  Their  verdict 
was  unanimous. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  physicians  I  have  talked  to  about  it  say.  You  all 


remember  reading  of  Dr.  Frank  Hamilton,  who  was  call- 
ed to  the  bedside  of  President  Garfiekl  when  he  was  shot, 
and  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  muscular  surgery. 
I  asked  him,  "Doctor,  do  you  think  roller-skating  has 
any  injurious  physical  effects  '." 

He  answered,  promptly  and  decidedly:  "Yes;  I  have 
no  doubt  it  has.  The  exercise  is  violent.  Those  who 
practice  it  are  exceedingly  liable  to  fall,  much  more  so 
than  in  ice-skating  with  the  ordinary  skate,  and  it  calls 
into  action  muscles  which  are  unused  to  severe  strains. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  see  or  hear  of  some 
one  who  has  suffered  injury  in  a  skating  rink.  In  the 
majority  of  these  cases  the  injury  has  proved  to  be  a  se- 
\  ere  strain  through  the  loins,  or  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  and  the  region  of  the  groin,  accompa- 
nied with  swellings  and  severe  pains  in  the  latter  region. 
For  women  and  girls  especially  I  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous pastime.  If  one  were  to  make  it  the  business  of  a 
lifetime  to  walk  on  roller  skates,  no  doubt  his  or  her  mus- 
cles and  joints  would  become  used  to  it,  and  eventually 
surfer  no  harm.  But  there  is  much  danger,  and  there 
are  many  chances  that  before  they  would  have  arrived 
at  this  immunity  from  harm  they  would  meet  with  many 
serious  accidents  and  permanent  injuries.  It  is  a  most 
dangerous  form  of  amusement,  and  the  sooner  the  craze 
subsides  the  better." 

Such  an  expression  of  opinion  from  so  able  a  man  in  his 
profession  would  seem  conclusive,  but  I  heard  others  speak 
even  more  strongly.  You  have  all  noticed  the  fine  flour- 
like  dust  which  covers  the  floor  of  the  rinks  and  floats  in 
the  air.  Under  the  microscope  this  dust  proves  to  be  mi- 
nute splinters  of  the  floor  boards.  When  you  think  how 
painful  a  splinter  in  your  hand  is,  you  can  easily  imagine 
the  effect  of  these  particles  upon  the  delicate  structure  of 
your  lungs.  Dr.  Montrose  Pallin  said  concerning  this: 

"My  chief  objection  to  roller-skating  is  the  fact  that 
the  rinks  are  always  under  cover,  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
fined, the  air  is  full  of  an  impalpable  dust  consisting  of 
fine  particles  of  wood  fibre,  which  are  detached  from  the 
floor  by  the  constant  friction  of  the  rollers  of  the  skates. 
The  evil  effects  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  consisting  of 
devitalized  air.  freighted  with  maple-wood  splinters,  can 
be  imagined.  The  exertion  of  skating  opens  the  lungs, 
and  causes  prolonged  inspirations.  In  the  open  air,  where 
these  inspirations  fill  the  lungs  with  pure  air,  the  effect  is 
most  healthful.  In  the  skating  rinks,  where  the  air  is 
confined,  and  each  breath  is  simply  drawing  into  the  lungs 
air  which  has  already  been  breathed  and  rebreathed,  ac- 
companied by  wood  fibre  and  other  impurities,  lung  and 
throat  troubles  are  the  inevitable  result." 

Dr.  Sayre,  the  famous  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Boseman.  both 
talked  in  the  same  strain,  and  called  attention  to  the 
many  serious  accidents  attendant  upon  roller-skating. 
Dr.  Sayre  explained  the  tendency  of  the  roller  skate  to  II v 
forward  and  let  the  skater  fall  in  a  sitting  posture,  or 
strike  the  hack  of  the  head,  and  how,  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  skate,  it  was  liable  to  produce  bunchy 
and  loose- jointed  knees  and  ankles,  and  consequently  an 
ungraceful  carriage. 

Dr.  Boseman  referred  more  particularly  to  its  bad  ef- 
fect upon  young-  girls,  and  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  it.  Out  of  the  number  of  doctors  I  talked  to  I 
could  not  find  one  in  favor  of  it. 

Now  it  seems  too  bad  to  deprive  young  people  of  an 
amusement  which  is  so  pleasant  as  roller-skating  without 
supplying  something  to  take  its  place.  Yet  it  would  seem 
more  advisable  to  avoid  the  rinks  than  to  risk  the  many 
dangers  these  physicians  speak  of.  Some  other  form  of 
exercise  must  be  invented,  or  some  modification  of  rink- 
ing  must  be  introduced  which  will  combine  the  charms  of 
the  present  style  with  the  greatest  safety.  Broken  bones, 
strained  muscles,  and  lungs  full  of  splinters  are  large 
prices  to  pay  for  a  few  hours1  enjoyment  on  roller  skates. 
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ans  •  Hecklerrmnns  -  Luck  •> 


ANS  HECKLEMANNhad 
no  luck  at  all. 

Now  and  then  we  hear 
folks  say  that  they  have 
no  luck  at  all,  but  they 
only  mean  that  their 
luck  is  bad,  and  that  they 

are  ashamed  of  it.  Everybody  but  Hans  Hecklemann  had 
luck  of  some  kind,  either  good  or  bad,  and,  what  is  more, 
everybody  carries  their  luck  about  with  them.  Some 
carry  it  in  their  pocket-books,  some  carry  it  in  their  hats, 
some  carry  it  on  their  finger-tips,  and  some  carry  it  under 
their  tongues — these  are  lawyers.  Mine  is  at  this  moment 
sitting  astride  of  my  pen,  though  I  can  no  more  see  it  than 
though  it  was  thin  air.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  depends 
entirely  on  how  you  look  upon  it. 

But  Hans  had  no  luck  at  all.  How  he  lost  it  nobody 
knows,  but  it  was  clean  gone  from  him.  He  was  as  pool- 
as  charity,  and  yet  his  luck  was  not  bad,  for,  poor  as  he 
was,  he  always  had  enough  for  his  wife  and  his  family 
and  himself  to  eat.  They  all  of  them  worked  from  dawn 
to  night- fall,  and  yet  his  luck  was  not  good,  for  he  never 
laid  one  penny  on  top  of  the  other,  as  the  saying  is.  He 
had  food  enough  to  eat  and  clothes  enough  to  wear,  so 
his  luck  was  not  indifferent.  Now,  as  it  was  neither  good, 
bad,  nor  indifferent,  you  see  that  it  could  have  been  no 
luck  at  all. 

Hans  Hecklemann's  wife  was  named  Catherine.  One 
evening  when  Hans  came  into  the  cottage  with  just 

enough  money  to  buy  them 
all  bread,  and  not  a  crack- 
ed farthing  to  spare.  ( 'ath- 
erine  spoke  to  him  of  this 
matter. 

"Hans,"  said  she,  "you 
have  no  luck  at  all." 

"No,"  said  Hans,  "I 
•have  not"  (which  was  the 
truth,  as  I  have,  already 
told  you). 

"What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ?"  said  Cath- 


erine. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said 
Hans. 

"  Doing  nothing  puts  no 
cabbage  into  the  pot,"  said 
Catherine. 

"  It  takes  none  out," 
said  Hans. 

"See,  Hans,"  said  Cath- 
erine, "go  to  the  old  wise 
woman  in  the  wood  and 
talk  to  her  about  it.  Who 

knows  but  that  she  can  tell  you  how  and  where  you  lost 
your  luck  ?" 

"  If   I  should   find  my  luck,  it  might  be  bad  and  not 
good,"  said  Hans. 

"  It  is  worth  having  a  look  at."  said  Catherine.     "  You 
can  leave  it  where  you  find  it  if  it  does  not  please  you." 

"  No,"  said  Hans.      "  When  a  man  finds  his  luck  he  has 
to  take  it,  whether  he  likes  it  or  no." 


So  Hans  talked,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  as 
Catherine  said  to  go  and  see  the  old  wise  woman  in  the 
wood.  He  argued  with  her,  but  lie  only  argued  with  her 
to  let  her  know  how  little  was  her  knowledge  and  how 
great  was  his.  After  he  had  clearly  showed  her  how  poor 
her  advice  was,  he  took  it.  Many  other  men  are  like 
Hans  Hecklemann. 

So,  early  the  next  morning,  Hans  jogged  along  to  the 
old  wise  woman's  cottage  while  the  day  was  sweet  and 
fresh.  The  hedge-rows  were  covered  all  over  with  white 
blossoms,  as  though  it  was  with  so  much  snow,  the  sky 
was  full  of  little  white  clouds  Ihat  looked  like  many  lamb- 
kins turned  topsy-turvy,  the  cuckoo  was  singing  among 
the  budding  branches,  and  the  little  flowers  were  look- 
ing up  everywhere  with  their  bright  faces.  "  Surely," 
said  Hans  to  himself,  "  if  I  find  my  luck  on  this  day,  it 
must  be  good  and  not  ill." 

So  he  came  to  the  little  red  cottag-e  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  wherein  lived  the  wise  woman  who  knew  many 
things  and  one.  Hans  scraped  his  feet  on  the  stones  un- 
til they  were  clean,  and  then  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  old  wise  woman. 

She  was  as  strange  an  old  woman  as  one  could  hope  to 
see  in  a  lifetime.  Her  nose  bent  down  to  meet  her  chin, 
and  her  chin  bent  up  to  reach  her  nose;  her  face  was  gray 
with  great  age,  and  her  hair  was  as  white  as  snow.  She 
wore  a  long  red  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  great 
black  cat  sat  oil  the  back 
of  her  chair. 

"What  do  you  want, 
son  Hans  ?"  said  she. 

"I  want  to  find  my 
luck,  mother,"  said  Hans. 

' '  Where  did  you  lose 
it,  son  Hans  ?"  said  she. 

"That  I  do  not  know, 
mother,"  said  Hans. 

Then  the  old  wise  wo- 
man said  "Hum-m-m!" 
in  a  thoughtful  voice,  and 
Hans  said  nothing  at  all. 

After  a  while  she  spoke 
again.  "Have  you  enough 
to  eat  ?"  said  she. 

"Oil  yes,"  said  Hans. 

"Have  yon  enough  to 
drink  ?"  said  she. 

"Plenty  water,  enough 
milk,  but  no  beer,"  said 
Hans. 

"  Have  you  enough 
clothes  to  cover  you  ?" 
said  she. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Hans. 

"Are  you  warm  enough  in  winter?"  said  she. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Hans. 

"Then  you  had  better  leave  well  enough  alone,"  said 
she,  "for  luck  can  give  you  nothing  more." 

"But  it  might  put  money  into  my  pocket. "said  Hans. 

"And  it  might  take  away  the  good  things  you  already 
have,"  said  she. 

"All  the  same,  I  should   like  to   find  it  again,"  said 
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Hans.  "  If  I  could  only  lay  my  hands 
on  it  I  might  make  good  out  of  it. 
even  if  it  is  bad." 

"  1  doubt  that,"  said  the  old 
wise     woman.        Nevertheless, 
she  saw  that   Hans  was  set   in 
his  own  way.  and  that 


"Very  well,"  said  Hans,  "  we  will  see  about  that." 
So  lie  carried  it  home  with  him.  and  threw  sack  and  all 
into  a  nasty  pot  where  Catherine  cast  the  scrapings  of  the 
dishes— the  fat  and  what  not  that  she  boiled  down  into  soap 
now  and  then.  There  he  left  his  luck  to  stay  until  the 
next  day,  and  then  he  went  to  it  again.  "What  will  you 
do  for  me  if  I  will  let  you  out  now  '."  said  he. 


- Hans -Hecklemarin-gocs  •  t°- ^c-cottage-of-fhe-old- Wise. -Woman-in- seaLrcK-of  1-us'Luck . 


lie  only  talked  stiffness  into  his  stubbornness.  So  she 
arose  from  IHT  chair,  and  limping  to  a  closet  in  the  wall, 
she  brought  a  book  from  thence.  Then  she  ran  her  fin- 
ger down  one  page  and  up  another  until  she  had  found  that 
which  she  sought.  When  she  had  found  it  she  spoke: 

"Sou  Hans,  you  lost  your  luck  three  years  ago,  when 
you  were  coming  from  the  fair  at  Kneitlingen.  You  sat 
down  on  the  overturned  cross  that  lies  where  three  roads 
meet,  and  it  fell  out  of  your  pocket  along  with  a  silver 
shilling.  Now,  Hans,  your  luck  was  evil;  therefore  it 
stuck  to  the  good  sign,  as  all  evil  things  of  that  kind  must, 
like  a  fly  to  butter.  Also,  I  tell  you  this:  when  an  evil 
manikin  such  as  this  touches  the  sign  of  the  good  cross  he 
becomes  visible  t<>  the  eyes  of  everybody  who  chooses  to 
look  upon  him.  Therefore,  go  to  the  stone  cross,  and  you 
will  find  your  luck  running  this  way  and  that,  but  never 
able  to  get  away  from  it."  So  saying,  the  old  woman  shut 
her  book  again.  Then  she  arose  from  her  chair  and  went 
once  more  to  the  closet  in  the  wall.  This  time  she  took 
from  it  a  little  sack  woven  of  black  goats'  hair.  "  When 
you  have  found  your  luck  again,  put  it  into  this  little  bag." 
said  she;  "once  in  it,  no  evil  imp  will  be  able  to  get  out 
so  long  as  you  keep  the  strings  tied.  And  now  good-by !" 

Then  Hans  set  out  for  the  overturned  stone  cross  where 
the  three  roads  meet.  When  he  had  come  to  the 
place  he  looked  here  and  there,  and  this  way  and 
that,  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  see  nothing  at  all. 
At  last,  after  much  looking,  he  beheld  a  little  black 
beetle  running  hither  and  thither  on  the  stone. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Hans,  "  if  this  can  be  my  luck  ?" 

So  saying,  he  caught  the  little  beetle  betwixt  his 
finger  and  thumb,  but  very  carefully,  for  he  could 
not  tell  whether  or  no  it  might  bite  him.     The  beetle 
stuck  to  the  stone  as  though  it  had  been  glued  there, 
but  at  last  Hans  pulled  it  away.    Then,  lo!  it  was 
not  a  beetle  that  he  held  in  his  hand, 
but  a  little   manikin   about   as  long   as 
your  thumb  and  as  black  as  ink.     Hans 
llecklemann  was  so  frightened  that  he 
nearly    dropped    it,    for    it    kicked    and 
screeched  and   rolled   its   red   eyes  in    a 
very  ugly  way  as  he  held  it.      However. 
he  popped  it   into  the   little   sack,  and 
there  it  was,  safe  and  sound. 

This  is  what  Hans  Hecklemann's  luck 
was  like. 

So  Hans,  having  his  luck  secure  in 
the  little  sack,  began  to  bargain  with  it. 
"  What  will  you  do  for  me  if  I  let  you 
out  ?"  said  he. 

"Nothing  at  all,1'  snarled  his  luck. 


"Nothing  at  all,"  snarled  his  luck. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Hans,  "  we  will  see  about  that." 

So  he  let  him  stay  where  he  was  for  another  day.  And 
so  the  fiddle  played:  every  day  Hans  Hecklemann  went  to 
his  luck  and  asked  it  what  it  would  give  him  if  he  would 
let  it  out.  and  every  day  his  luck  said.  "Nothing." 

And  so  a  week  or  more  passed. 

At  last  Hans's  luck  gave  in. 

"See,  Hans,"  it  said  one  morning,  "if  you  will  let  me 
out  of  this  nasty  pickle,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  tlialers." 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  Hans.  "  '  Tlialers  are  only  thalers,'  as 
my  good  father  used  to  say.  They  melt  away  like  snow, 
and  then  nothing  is  left  of  them.  I  will  trust  no  such 
luck  as  that." 

"  I  will  give  you  two  thousand  thalers,"  said  his  luck. 

"Ah,  no,"  said  Hans;  "two  thousand  thalers  are 
only  twice  one  thousand  thalers.  No ;  I  will  trust  no  such 
luck  as  that  either.1' 

"Then  what  will  you  take  to  let  me  out,  Hans  ?"  said 
his  luck. 

"Look/'  said  Hans;  "yonder  stands  my  old  plough. 
Now  if  you  will  give  me  to  find  a  golden  noble  at  the  end 
of  every  furrow  that  I  strike  with  it,  I  will  let  you  out. 
If  not,  why,  then,  into  the  soap  you  go." 
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"Done!"  said  Hans's  luck. 

"Done!"  said  Hans. 

Then  he  opened  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  and,  puff!  went 
his  luck,  like  wind  out  of  a  bag',  and,  pop!  it  slipped  into 
his  breeches  pocket. 

He  never  saw  it  again  with  his  mortal  eyes,  but  it 
staid  near  to  him,  I  can  tell  you. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  it  laughed  in  his  pocket;  "you  have 
made  an  ill  bargain,  Hans,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Hans;  "I  am  contented." 

Hans  Hecklemaim  did  not  tarry  long  in  trying  the  new 
luck  of  his  old  plough,  as  you  may  easily  guess.  Off  lie 
went  like  the  wind,  and  borrowed  Fritz  Friedleburg's  old 
gray  horse.  Then  he  fastened  tin-  horse  to  the  plough,  and 
struck  the  first  furrow.  When  he  had  mine  to  the  end 
of  it,  pop !  up  shot  a  golden 
noble  as  though  some  one  _ 

had  spun  it  up  from  the 
ground  with  his  finger  and 
ilnmib.  Hans  picked  it  ii]) 
and  looked  at  it  as  though 
he  would  swallow  it  with 
his  eyes.  Then  he  seized 
the  handle  of  the  plough 
and  struck  another  furrow. 
Pop!  up  went  another  gold- 
en noble,  and  Hans  gath- 
ered it  as  he  had  done  the 


other  one.  So  he  went  on  all  that  day. 
striking  furrows  and  gathering  golden 
nobles,  until  ail  his  pockets  were  as  full 
as  they  conld  hold.  When  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  to  plough  any  more,  he  took 
Fritz  Friedleburg's  horse  back  home 
again,  and  then  he  went  home  himself. 
All  of  his  neighbors  thought  that  he 
was  crazy, for  it  was  nothing  but  plough, 
plough,  plough,  morning  and  110011  and 
nielli,  spring  and  summer  and  autumn. 
Frost  and  darkness  alone  kept  him  from 
his  labor.  His  stable  was  full  of  line 
horses,  and  he  worked  them  until  they 
dropped  in  the  furrows  that  he  was  al- 
ways ploughing. 

"Yes,  Hans  is  crazy,"  they  all  said. 
But  when  Hans  heard  them  talk  in  this 
way  heonly  winked  to  himself,  and  went 
on  with  his  ploughing,  for  he  felt  that 
he  knew  this  from  that. 

But  ill  luck  danced  in  his  pocket  with 
the  golden  nobles,  and  from  the  day  he 
closed  his  bargain  with  it  he  was  an 
unhappy  man.  He  had  no  comfort  of 
living,  for  it  was  nothing  but  work, 
work,  work.  He  was  up  and  away  at 
his  ploughing  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
and  he  never  came  home  until  night 
had  fallen  ;  so.  though  he  ploughed 
golden  nobles,  he  did  not  turn  up  hap- 
piness in  the  furrows  along  with  them. 
After  he  had  eaten  his  supper  he  would 
sit  silently  behind  the  stove,  warming 
his  fingers,  and  thinking  of  some  quick- 
er way  of  doing  his  ploughing.  For 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  gold  pieces 
came  in  very  slowly,  and  he  blamed 
himself  that  he  had  not  asked  his  luck 
to  let  him  turn  up  three  at  a  time  in- 
stead of  only  one  at  the  end  of  each 
furrow;  so  lie  had  no  comfort  in  his 
gathering'  wealth. 

As  day  followed  day  he  grew  thin 
and  haggard  and  worn,  but  seven  boxes 
of  bright  new  gold  pieces  lay  hidden  in  the  cellar,  of 
which  nobody  knew  but  himself.  He  told  no  one  how 
rich  he  was  growing,  and  all  of  his  neighbors  wondered 
why  he  did  not  starve  to  death. 

So,  you  see,  the  ill  luck  in  his  breeches  pocket  had  the 
best  of  the  bargain,  after  all. 

After  Hans  had  gone  the  way  of  all  men  his  heirs 
found  the  chests  full  of  gold  in  the  cellar,  and  therewith 
they  bought  fat  lands  and  became  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, but  that  made  H«>IN'N  luck  none  the  better. 

From  all  this  I  gather  that  few  folks  can  turn  ill  luck 
into  good  luck ;  that  the  best  thing  for  one  to  do  is  to  let 
well  enough  alone;  that  one  can  not  get  happiness,  as  one 
does  cabbages,  with  money;  that  happiness  is  the  only 


good  luck,  after  all. 


HOWARD  PYLE. 
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'If  I  could  only  lay  my  hands 
miirht     make    good    out    of    it. 

is  bad." 

"I   doubt  that."  said  the  old 

wise     woman.        Nevertheless. 

she  saw  that    Hans  was  set.  in 

!his  own  wav.  and  that 
jg* 


"Very  well,"  said  Hans,  "  we  will  see  about  that." 
So  he  carried  it  home  with  him,  and  threw  sack  and  all 
into  a  nasty  pot  where  Catherine  cast  the  scrapings  of  the 
dishes— the  fat  and  what  not  that  she  boiled  down  into  soap 
now  and  then.  There  lie  left  his  luck  to  stay  until  the 
next  day,  and  then  he  went  to  it  again.  "What  will  you, 
do  for  me  if  I  will  let  YOU  out  now  ?"  said  he. 


he  only  talked  stiffness  into  his  stubbornness.  So  she 
arose  from  her  chair,  and  limping  to  a  closet  in  the  wall, 
sin-  brought  a  book  from  thence.  Then  she  ran  her  fin- 
ger down  one  page  and  up  another  until  she  had  found  that 
which  she  sought.  When  she  had  found  it  she  spoke: 

"Son  Plans,  you  lost  your  luck  three  years  ago,  when 
you  were  coming  from  the  fair  at  Kneitlingen.  You  sat 
down  on  the  overturned  cross  that  lies  where  three  roads 
meet,  and  it  fell  out  of  your  pocket  along  with  a  silver 
shilling.  Now.  Hans,  your  luck  was  evil;  therefore  it 
stuck  to  the  good  sign,  as  all  evil  things  of  that  kind  must, 
like  a  Hy  to  butter.  Also,  I  tell  you  this:  when  an  evil 
manikin  such  as  this  touches  the  sign  of  the  good  cross  he 
becomes  visible  to  the  eyes  of  everybody  who  chooses  to 
look  upon  him.  Therefore,  go  to  the  stone  cross,  and  you 
will  find  your  luck  running  this  way  and  that,  but  never 
able  to  get  away  from  it."  So  saying,  the  old  woman  shut 
her  book  again.  Tben  she  arose  from  her  chair  and  went 
once  more  to  the  closet  in  the  wall.  This  time  she  took 
from  it  a  little  sack  woven  of  black  goats'  hair.  "  When 
y<  in  have  found  your  luck  again,  put  it  into  this  little  hag," 
said  she;  "once  in  it,  no  evil  imp  will  be  able  to  get  out 
so  long  as  you  keep  the  strings  tied.  And  now  good-by !" 

Then  Hans  set  out  for  the  overturned  stone  cross  where 
the.  three  roads  meet.  When  he  had  come  to  the 
place  he  looked  here  and  there,  and  this  way  and 
that,  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  see  nothing  at  all. 
At  last,  after  much  looking,  he  beheld  a  little  black 
beetle  running  hither  and  thither  on  the  stone. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Hans,  "  if  this  can  be  my  luck  .'" 

So  saying,  he  caught  the  little  beetle  betwixt  his 
finger  and  thumb,  but  very  carefully,  for  he  could 
not  tell  whether  or  no  it  might  bite  him.     The  beetle 
stuck  to  the  stone  as  though  it  had  been  glued  there, 
but  at  last  Hans  pulled  it  away.     Then,  1<>!   it  was 
not  a  beetle  that  he  held  in  his  hand, 
but  a  little   manikin   about    as  long  as 
your  thumb  and  as  black  as  ink.     Hans 
Hecklemaim  was  so  frightened  that  lie 
nearly   dropped    it,   for    it    kicked    and 
screeched   and   rolled   its   red   eyes  in   a 
very  ugly  way  as  he  held  it.     However, 
he  popped   it   into   the    little   sack,  and 
there  it  was,  safe  and  sound. 

This  is  what  Hans  Hecklemann's  luck 
was  like. 

So  Hans,  having  his  luck  secure  in 
the  little  sack,  began  to  bargain  with  it. 
"What  will  you  do  for  me  if  I  let  you 
out  ?"  said  he. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  snarled  his  luck. 


"  Nothing  at  all."  snarled  his  luck. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Hans.  "  we  will  see  about  that." 

So  he  let  him  stay  where  he  was  for  another  day.  And 
so  the  fiddle  played :  every  day  Hans  Hecklemaim  went  to 
his  luck  and  asked  it  what  it  would  give  him  if  he  would 
let  it  out,  and  every  day  his  luck  said,  "Nothing." 

And  so  a  week  or  more  passed. 

At  last  Hans's  luck  gave  in. 

"See,  Hans,"  it  said  one  morning,  "if  you  will  let  me 
out  of  this  nasty  pickle,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  thalers." 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  Hans.  '  Thalers  are  only  thalers,'  as 
my  good  father  used  to  say.  They  melt  away  like  snow, 
and  then  nothing  is  left  of  them.  I  will  trust  no  such 
luck  as  that." 

"  I  will  give  you  two  thousand  thalers,"  said  his  luck. 

"All.  no."  said  Hans;  "two  thousand  thalers  are 
only  twice  one  thousand  thalers.  No ;  I  will  trust  no  such 
luck  as  that  either." 

"Then  what  will  you  take  to  let  me  out,  Hans  ?''  said 
his  luck. 

"Look,''  said  Hans;  "yonder  stands  my  old  plough. 
Now  if  you  will  give  me  to  find  a  golden  noble  at  the  end 
of  every  furrow  that  I  strike  with  it,  I  will  let  you  out. 
If  not,  why,  then,  into  the  soap  you  go." 
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"Done!"  said  Hans's  hu-k. 

"Done!"  said  Hans. 

Tlien  he  opened  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  and,  pufl'!  went 
his  luck,  like  wind  out  of  a  bag',  and,  pop!  it  slipped  into 
his  breeches  pocket. 

He  never  saw  it  again  with  his  mortal  eyes,  but  it 
staid  near  to  him,  I  can  tell  you. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  it  laughed  in  his  pocket;  ''you  have 
made  an  ill  bargain,  Hans,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Hans;  "I  am  contented." 

Hans  Hecklemnmi  did  not  tarry  long  in  trying  the  new 
luck  of  his  old  plough,  as  you  may  easily  guess.  Oil'  he 
went  like  the  wind,  and  borrowed  Fritz  Friedleburg-'s  old 
gray  horse.  Then  he  fastened  the  horse  to  the  plough,  and 
struck  the  first  furrow.  When  lie  had  come  to  the  end 
of  it,  pop!  up  shot  a  golden 
noble  as  though  some  one 
had  spun  it  up  from  the 
ground  with  his  finger  and 
thumb.  Hans  picked  it  up 
and  looked  at  it  as  though 
he  would  swallow  it  with 
his  eyes.  Then  he  seized 
the  handle  of  the  plough 
and  struck  another  furrow. 
Pop !  up  went  another  gold- 
en noble,  and  Hans  gath- 
ered it  as  he  had  done  the 


other  one.  So  he  went  on  all  that  day. 
striking  furrows  and  gathering  golden 
noliles.  until  all  his  pockets  were  as  full 
as  they  could  hold.  When  it  was  too 
dark  l<>  see  to  plough  any  more,  lie  took 
Frit/.  Friedleburg's  horse  hack  home 
again,  and  then  he  \\eiit  home  himself. 
All  of  his  neighbors  thought  that  he 
was  crazy, for  it  was  nothing  lmt  plough, 
plough,  plough,  morning  and  noon  and 
mu'lil.  spring  and  summer  and  autumn. 
Frost  and  darkness  a  lone  kept  him  from 
his  labor.  His  stable  was  full  of  line 
horses,  and  he  worked  them  until  they 
dropped  in  (ho  furrows  that  he  was  al- 
ways ploughing. 

"  Yes.  Hans  is  crazy,"  they  all  said. 
Hut  \\hen  Hans  hoard  them  talk  in  this 
wayhoonly  winked  to  himself.aud  went 
on  with  his  ploughing,  for  he  felt  that 
he  K  new  this  from  that. 

But  ill  luck  danced  in  his  pocket  with 
the  golden  nobles,  and  from  the  day  he 
closed  his  bargain  with  it  lie  was  an 
unhappy  man.  Ho.  had  no  comfort  of 
living,  for  it  uas  nothing  lint  work, 
work.  work.  He  was  up  and  away  at 
his  ploughing  at  tin-  lirst  dawn  of  day. 
and  ho  never  came  home  until  night 

had    fallen:    so.    li ij  1 1    he    ploughed 

golden  nobles,  he  did  not  turn  up  hap- 
piness in  the  furrows  along  with  them. 
After  he  had  eaten  his  supper  he  would 
sit  silently  behind  the  stove,  warming 
his  lingers,  and  thinking  of  some  quick- 
er way  of  doing  his  ploughing.  K,,r 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  gold  pieces 
came  in  very  slowly,  and  bo  blamed 
himself  thai  he  had  not  asked  his  luck 
to  lot.  him  turn  up  three  at  a  time  in- 
stead of  only  one  at  the  end  of  each 
furrow;  so  he  had  no  comfort  in  his 
gathering  wealth. 

As  da\  followed  day  he  grew  thin 
and  haggard  and  worn,  but  seven  boxes 
of  bright  new-  gold  pieces  lay  hidden  in  the  cellar,  of 
which  nobody  knew  but  himself.  He  told  no  one.  how 
rich  he  was  growing,  and  all  of  his  neighbors  wondered 
why  he  did  not  starve  to  death. 

So,  you  see,  the  ill  luck  in  his  breeches  pocket  had  the 
best  of  the  bargain,  after  all. 

After  Hans  had  gone  the  way  of  all  men  his  heirs 
found  the  chests  full  of  gold  in  the  cellar,  and  therewith 
they  bought  fat  lands  and  became  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, but  that  made  7An/.s'.s  luck  none  the  better. 

From  all  this  I  gather  that  few  folks  can  turn  ill  luck 
into  good  luck;  that  the  host  thing  for  one  to  do  is  to  let 
well  enough  alone;  that  one  can  not  gel  happiness,  as  one 
does  cabbagos,  with  money;  that  happiness  is  th ly 


good  luck,  after  all. 


HOWARD  PYLE. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VI. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  boy  nearly  eleven 
years  old  ;  I  shall  be  eleven  on  the  36th  of  this 
month.  I  like  tn  read  the  letters  in  the  Po-t 
office  Box  from  your  young  trends,  and  think 
them  very  niee.  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  have 
j iot  been  to  school  for  a  year.  I  like  French.  Lat- 
in, reading,  and  writing,  but  I  do  not  like  arith- 
metic My  favorite  sludy  is  natural  history,  and 
I  have  nianv  hooks  on  z<>ol.  ,^-y.  F«  >r  pets  I  have 
a  <•;(!  named  Tibbie,  a  guinea-pig  which  I  call 
Jinnie,  and  one  canary  named  Joe.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  ahout  America,  and  should  like  to 
see  the  beautiful  Falls  uf  Niagara,  to  live  mi  a 
ranch,  and  to  see  a  prairie — not  on  fire,  though  ! 
I  have  no  brothers  and  sM*-rs,  so  I  am  alone,  but 
dearly  love  HAUPKL;'-  Vm  \».  PEOPLE,  and  wel- 
come* it  as  a  friend.  Of  the  stories,  I  like  "The 
Lost  City"  best,  and  so  does  mamma.  FRED  P. 

Your  puzzles  shall  be  used  soon. 


STOCKWELL  PARK  ROAP,  L»sr>o\,  ENGLAND. 

We  have  a  irrt-at  many  pets  We  have  a  squir- 
rel, a  bird,  a  cat,  a  tortoise,  twodogs,  and  six  fish. 

The  squirrel  is  rather  mischievous;  he  likes  to 
bite  the  wood-work.  We  let  him  run  about  the 
room  nearly  every  day.  The  bird  is  a  canary, 
and  lie  ^em-rally  comes  out  when  the  squirrel 
does.  The  cat  has  been  caught  in  a  trap  several 
times,  because  she  is  such  a  thief,  and  once  it 
hurt  her  leg,  and  it  has  never  got  quite  well 
since.  It  gers  well  in  the  summer,  and  bad  again 
in  winter.  Mother  does  not  like  cuts.  We  do 
not  see  much  of  the  tortoise  in  the  winter,  be 
cause  he  live>  in  the  i,Mr  leu  and  feeds  on  dande- 
lion leaves.  The  t  \\  o  do^s  are  only  very  little 
ones;  their  names  are  Mouse  and'  Tom:  the 
bigger,  M<  Mi-e.  measures  eleven  and  a  half  indies 
from  the  neck  to  the  hot  torn  of  the  foot,  and  six- 
teen and  a  half  inches  from  the  neck  to  where 
the  tail  begins  :  and  the  smaller  one,  Tom.  mea- 
sures ten  indies  hi^h  and  seventeen  and  ;i  i,..,]r 
inches  long.  YA'e  keep  the  tish  in  a  bowl  in  the 
window.  1  !ia\e  a  ^reaf  many  nice  doll-.  .  sp< 

cially  one  baby  dob;  she  has  things  just  like  a 
real  baby,  from  a  cloak  to  a  feeding-bottle  and 
l»il»  I  have  three  brot hers,  one  rather  a  little 
one,  though  lie  is  t  wo  years  and  rive  months  old- 
er  than  I  am.  He  is  "a  little  more  than  eleven 
years  old.  and  the  others  are  quite  y. ainir  men. 
I  am  nearly  nine  years  old.  M  \ra.i  \  I; 

What  a  clever  little  writer  you  are.  Mabel  dear: 
You  have  painted  your  home  for  us  in  the  \er\ 
brightest  way. 


We  live  at  an  Indian  agency  in  Dakota.  Papa. 
is  agent  here,  and  take-  n  \  KIM  it's  Yor\c;  PEO- 
PLE for  <Jracie  and  me:  (iracie  is  my  sisier. 
Many  of  tlie  children  tell  what  their  pet's  are,  so 
I  will  name  mine  i  had  a  little  pu>-  once,  but 
our  servant  gave  it  away  r»  an  Indian,  (iraeje 
and  I  have  a  hit  le  pony  together ;  lie  i>  iron  gray, 
and  is  only  four  feet  high  up  to  his  shoulders  In 
the  summer  Gracie  and  I  ride  nearly  every  even 
ing.  He  is  so  gentle  that  I  can  saddle  him  my- 
self. Last  summer  I  took  care  of  him  sometimes 
My  brother  takes  care  of  him  now ;  i(  is  so  mid 
that  I  can't.  We  each  have  three  dolls.  I  have 
a  doll's  cradle  and  a  dob's  i  riuik.  i  iraeie  lias  a 
cradle  and  a  small  set  of  ddl's  furniture  There 
\  en  cli  n  relies  on  t  Ms  reservation  and  three 

boarding-schools,  and  quite  a  i; 1  many  i*irls 

and  boys  can  talk  Kiiu  Mi      The  Indians  on  tin- 
reservation  are  civilised      I  am  nine  years  old. 

KATIE  A    T 


. 

I  am  ten  years  old  and  live  in  Edinburgh,  the 
capital  of  Scotland.  1  have  taken  BAIIPER'S 
YOITNG  PEOPLE  since  it  was  published  in  (Jn-at 

Britain.    I  ;.'"  to  sH 1  ;  t  lie  M-MOM!  is  near  where 

Sir  Walter  Scott  lived,  in  :j'.t  <  'ast  le  si  rert  I  \\  a-. 
atHolyrood  Palace,  and  saw  t  lie  bedroom  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  1  was  in  t  he  Cast  le,  which  stands 
on  a  high  rock  at  the  side  of  Princes  street  (Jar- 
dens.  The  garden  at  the  foot  was  once  a  loch. 


My  brother  toot  me  to  the  Antiquarian  Museum, 
and  showed  me  Alexander  Selkirk's  sea-chest 
and  drinking-cup.  A  story  was  written  about 
him  :  he  was  cast  on  a  desert  island.  This  story 

was  called  i?ulii/,Mn,  '',-'>>.<.„.  ;  I  liave  read  it.  and 
think  ii  ;t  very  nice  one.  (i.  K.  H. 


TARBOROUGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  a  recent  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
I  read  how  a  lady  told  one  of  t  he  bo\  s  «,f  a  way 
lo  make  a  horn  of  lamp-lighters,  and  thought  I 
would  tell  how  In-other  made  one.  He  got  a 
cow's  horn,  soaked  it  for  about  ten  da  \  -.  scraped 
it  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass, smoothed  it  \\ ith 
sand-paper,  and  varnished  it  Mamma  hung  it 
-m  the  wall  with  red  ribbons,  where  it  looks  very 
pretty,  to  put  the  matches  or  lighters  in. 

I  liked  "  Nan"  very  much,  and  am  glad  to  see 
*'Ro]f  House."  Please  print  my  letter  to  sur- 
prise brother,  as  it  is  the  first  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten, (iRETCHEN  P. 


Al.Ti.iON  A,  Ph  \\-sl  I  VAX1*. 

I  am  a  iio\  eleven  year-;  of  «gr.  I  ^M  II  MITER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  a  news  dealer  in  this  city. 
and  think  it  the  best  paper  published.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  "Wakulla"  is  finished,  but  I  think  "Rolf 

House"  js  a  \erv  nice  story.  I  have  not  many 
I tets— only  a  doi;  and  three  cats.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithme- 
tic, drawing,  spelling,  ind  G<  nnan.  I  used  to  live 
in  New  York.  BENNIE  D. 


S.  Kit* A,  HAWAII,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Mopsc,  our  yellow  dog  that  I  told  you  about, 
had  more  bouts  and  cake  than  he  wanted  Me 
went  and  called  some  natives1  dogs  and  gave 
1 1 ie MI  all  he-  had.  He  brought  a  big  stick  of  sugar 
for  the  horse,  because  the  hi  u>e  was  tied  up.  and 
i  had  not  anything  but  grass  to  eat.  and  had  been 
away  all  day.  Another  dog  brought  s«um  lit  r  It 
chickens  into  the  cook'-  hou-e  and  put  them  be- 
fore the  fire,  because  the  rain  came  and  made 
them  c<  ild.  There  is  a  bird  that  COMIC-  ami  sings. 
He  makes  it  like  a  chant  papa  sung  to  him  \\V 
had  a  big  earthquake  the  other  night.  It  did  go 
it.  My  bed  shook.  Mopse,  the  dog,  Minos,  the 
horse, "and  Mini'-,  the  eat.  an-  all  b>nd  ot  me  and 
play  with  me  I  know  some  of  the  names  of 
gentle  .Tons,  like  Alpha.  Omega,  and  Logos,  and 
what  they  mean,  and  some  ot  the  stories  about 
Him.  (.'an  you  tell  me  some  good  story-book 
about  Him  and  His  friends?  HAROLD. 

There  are  t  \\  o  books  which  I  like.  Harold  :  one 
is  Dear  <>l>i  .VM/V**  Tfl<l  <>»c<  afore,  by  Faith  Lati- 
nit  r.  and  The  other  is  Tltt  Story  of  t//<  Biblt.  But 
I  think  your  mamma  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
bc-t  -tories  about  our  Saviour  are  in  the  New 
Testament 

You  have  very  clever  pets  in  your  far-away 
home.  I  think. 

Now  for  another  Harold  and  his  letter.  He 
lives  in  quite  another  part  of  the  world  : 

WINNIE.,  M  tMT.-Rt 

Perhaps  -ome  of  (lie  boys  and  girls  who  read 
your  paper  w<  uild  like  TO  know  something:  about 
Winnipeg.  We  have  nearly  six  month-  of  win- 
ter, and  it  i-  vci  y  cold  almost  all  that  time.  On 
New-Year's  Day  I  went  out  tobogganing  with  my 
father  when  the  thermometer  was  tort  \  degrees 
I"  ,'-\\  /.'To,  and  \et  it  was  not  too  cold,  or 
course  we  were  very  well  wrapped  up.  \\Y  have 
steady  sleighinir  all  winter,  and  a  irreat  many 
boys  have  do<^s  trained  to  draw  their  sleigh-. 
We  live  on  the  ham;  of  the  Assiniboine  River, 
and  have  TO  cross  it  to  get  to  the  city.  In  win- 
ter we  cross  the  ice  our  street  ears  all  have 
stoves,  and  are  \  cry  warm.  Our  streets  are  light- 
ed by  elect  M« -it y  We  tM  spring  water  from  Ar- 
tesian wells  It  is  brought  to  the  house  in  bar- 
rel-, and  we  pay  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel;  in 
winter  these  barrels  have  to  be  kept  in  the  kitch- 
en quite  near  t  In-  stove,  or  the  water  would  freeze 
solid.  My  father  takes  HARPEU'S  Yoi'N<;  PEOPLE 
ami  .s/.  NicliOlas  for  us  I  am  a  boy  of  eight,  and 
I  have  two  si-t.  rs,  one  six  and  the  other  four 

I       1   can   not  write  very  quiekh    yet,  SO 

my  mother  wrote  this  for  me.        HAROLD  1).  P. 


JOI.IRT,   Il.I  IMijx. 

I  have  taken  the  pnper  for  about  t  \\  o  years, 
and  ha\e  never  written  before.  I  attend  the 
Hiirh  School  here,  which  I  like  very  mueli  |i  K 
quire  a  lai'L-e  building,  and  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  tin  cil  >  .  JENNIE  M.  s 


PITTSBI:KI;H,  PL.NS^  I.VAMA. 

We  live  in  the  -uburbs  of  Pittsburgh.  I  like  it 
very  much  It  is  n..t  so  dirty  where  we  live  as  in 
the  city  I  :T"  to  school;  i  study  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  history .  i:ei  i^raphy,  ami  arithmetic. 
I  had  a  \ei-y  hapi'V  Christmas.  I  tried  some  of 
Millie  Cone's  Christmas  presents  :  I  thought  t  hey 
were  very  pretty.  1  have  no  pels  at  all.  I  hope 
to  see  my  letter  published.  SADIE  M.  C. 


WATKRTOTVN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  on  the  xNl  of  Septem- 
ber.    I  lia\e  just   been  readiiiir  in  Yoi'NG  PEO- 


PLE. I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writing, 
geography,  spelling,  grammar,  physiology,  arith- 
metic, and  drawing,  besides  taking  music  lessons. 
I  ha\  e  taken  a  term,  and  can  play  five  pieces.  I 
am  in  the  sixth  tirade.  I  have  seen  quite  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  my  little  friends  in  Watt-r- 
t"wn.  I  hope,  dear  Postmistress,  that  you  will 
find  room  tor  this  letter,  as  it  i>  my  nrst  one.  J 
wrote  t  his  letter  myself.  GWENDOLINE  G'B. 


FLUSHING,  NKW  YORK. 

Flushing  is  a  beautiful  place,  very  like  a  New 
England  village.  Perhaps  you  know  that  it  was 
oner  celebrated  for  it*  trees?  I  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  any  other  town  in  the  world.  We 
all  ha\f  great  tun  here  in  winter,  skating  and 
eoa-tin^  I  am  very  fond  of  winter,  though  so 
many  complain  of  the  cold.  A  still,  clear  day, 
with  the  thermometer  about  sr\vn  or .  i-ht  above 
zero,  is  just  what  I  like.  I  enjoy  the  Post-office 
Box  very  much.  I  am  so  fond  of  little  children 
that  I  love  t<>  read  their  swi-n  linle  letters,  and 
to  fancy  all  sorts  of  things  about  them,  one 
thing  I  notice  runs  all  through  the  notes— the 
'  mammas"  and  "papas"  s.  .  m  so  \.-iy  near  and 
dear  to  the  little  folk.  I  think  that"  is  loyHy; 
don't  yon.  deai-  Postmistress?  1  am  very  much 
interested  in  Emily  M.,  ot  Santa  see,  Lime  Key. 
I  have  not  seen  a  letter  troin  her  for  some  time, 
though  I  have  been  anxiously  watching  AVhat 
a  life  she  must  k-ad.  tar  away  mi  that  isolated 
island,  and  yet  she  seems  very  happy  and  con- 
tented. JDon't  you  airrer  with  me  \\lien  I  say 
that  I  think  Mrs.  .Yonge's  books  are  perfectly 
delightful  ?  I  have  read  aim-  ist  all  of  her  stories, 
and  I  read  them  over  and  over  again.  I  never 
could  tell  who  my  favorite  po*-t  is.  though  I  love 
every  bit  of  Burns.  I  suppose  ,,jn-  reason  for 
that  is  that  I  am  so  very  fond  of  Scotland. 

EDITH  YEBNON  M 

I  like  Miss  Yonge's  books  very  much 


New  Orleans  is  a  curious  eity.  It  is  on  a  double 
beud  of  the  Mississippi;  that  is,  the  river  is  on 
thiee  sides  of  it.  As  the  sireeis  conform  to  a 
eoiiMderable  extent  to  the  course  of  the  river,  a 
stranger  is  likely  to  get  somewhat  •'mixed-'  it  he 
walk>  tar.  lie  may  start  out  with  the  sun  at  his 
back,  and  if  he  keeps  "ii  the  same  street  after  a 
time  he  rinds  the  sun  shining  in  his  face.  He  can 
not  see  ju>t  how  it  lias  happened,  but  that  the 
sun  somehow  or  other  has  managed  to  m-t  in 
front  of  him  is  very  evident.  It  is  quite  aston- 
ishing how  the  points  of  the  compass  will  whip 
about  from  one  direction  to  another. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem  to  you  girls  and  boys, 
the  river  is  higher  than  the  city.  -Just  think  of 
walking  up  to  a  river,  and  down  from  it ! 
Streams,  instead  of  doing  as  well-conducted 
streams  usually  do.  flow  from  tin1  river,  not  into 
it.  The  Mississippi  looks  like  a  vast  puddle  turn- 
ed into  a  mighty  river,  One  does  not  wonder 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  gradually  rilling  up 
when  he  sees  the  muddiness  of  the  water. 

Even  the  ground  is  full  of  water  down  here. 

The  principal   cemetery  is  named  Ureenwood. 

All  the  wealthier  people  have  vaults,  some  of 

'  which  are  very  handsome.     All  along  both  sides 

of  the  cemetery,  built  up  in  brick  and  mortar. 

are  narrow  pigeon-holes,  into  which  are  slipped 

the  .'otnns   of  thi.se   not   rich  enough  to   have 

I  vaults. 

They  do  not  take  cents  down  here.  A  "nickel" 
j  is  the  lo\\  est  denomination  tin •>•  will  condescend 
i "  ba\  e  anyt  hini:  to  do  with.  I  walked  up  to  a 
fruit  stand  to  buy  an  orange.  "  How  do  you  sell 
them  ;-"  '•  Three  fora  dime."  "  I  will  take  two  ;" 
and  I  put  down  a  niekt-land  two  cents  lb-  would 
not  take  the  money,  and  said  lie  did  nor  receive 
coppers  A  very  small  newspaper  costs  five  cents 
one  may  not  buy  less  than  five  cents'  worth  of 
an\  tliinir.  excepting  postage  stamps. 

Many  of  the  stores  are  open  on  Sunday;  all  sa- 
loon- are.  The  I)],  atres  are  full  on  Sunday  nigat 
It  is  the  principal  day  tor  base-ball  matches 

In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the 
Exposition.  \V.  J.  B. 

\\V  -hall  be  glad  to  bear  from  yon 


STOCKPORT.  NE\V  YOEK. 

I  have  HARPER'S  YOTNG  PEOPLE  from  the  be- 
ginning, all  bound.  I  was  ten  years  old  Novem- 
ber 5.  I  had  a  birthday  party,  and  I  received  a 
wax  head  for  my  doll.  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
pet-.  1  have  a"  Maltese  cat.  Tom,  and  a  bird 
named  Dick.  AVe  had  a  dog:  his  name  \\  a-  Kaye. 
I  also  have  some  dolls;  their  names  are  Bessie, 
Ma\.  \ddie.and.leail.  1  have  a  little  brother 
.loshie  ;  h'  js  vj_\  \  cars  old.  May  I  join  the  Little 

Housekeepers''  MAKY  ISABEL  R. 

Yes.  dear,  yon  may  join  them. 


STOKE  NKWI.VCTON,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

I  always  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box. 
so  I  thought  I  would  send  one  I  used  to  take 
Little  /V£,v,but  directly  1  saw  this  paper  I  thought 
I  would  like  it  better,  and  I  am  right  My  bro- 
ther takes  in  T/tt>  Boys'  Own  Paper,  my  sister  takes 
in  The  Girl**  Oit'n,  Paper,  and  my  younger  sister 
takes  in  The  Prise.  I  have  arot  a  dear  little  kit- 
ten ;  she  is  called  Topsy,  and  is  very  wild.  On 
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next  Tuesday  I  am  going  to  the  Mansion  House 
Fancy-dress  Ball.    I  am  going  as  a  cricketer. 

GURNET  C. 


OKAWVILLK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  going  to  school,  and  have  a  lady  teacher. 
I  go  every  day.  I  study  reading,  arithmetic,  ge- 
o-i "iphy,  and  spelling.  \Ve  have  two  cows  and 
two  horses.  I  loaned  my  money,  $21  25.  to  my 
papa  I  will  try  to  earn  some  more  before  i  hi- 
year  is  out.  I  got  a  safe  for  Christmas,  a  hunk 
(Robinwn  Cruso€\.  and  a  pair  of  skates.  We  like 
IlAi:i'i:r.'s  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  love  to 
look  at  the  pictures.  FRANK  H. 


A  JINGLE. 

BV  CONVERSE  CLEVELAND. 

I  had  a  little  daughter  named  Bridget  ; 

She  was  a  dreadful  little  fidget. 
She  saw  a  little  boat, 
And  hought  it  for  a  groat, 

This  naughty,  naughty,  naughty  little,  fidget. 

SWAMPSCOTT,  MASSACHUSKTTS. 


LINA  STAXGEU 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Tlie  large  concert  hall  in  Munich  was  brilliant 
ly  lighted.  Crowds  of  people  were  ascending  the 
broad  stairs.  The  great  musician  L>r.  Hans  von 
Billow  was  about  to  give  the  last  of  three  uon 
certs.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stood  a  little  girl. 
Her  hands  were  full  of  cards,  which  she  gave  to 
the  ladies  as  they  passed  by.  All  the  cards  had 
gone  but  one,  and  that  she  handed  to  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen.  The  latter  cast  a  scornful  glance 
at  our  little  friend,  and  said,  as  she  threw  down 
tlie  card,  "7  don't  want  your  cards,  and  surely 
no  one  else  does  either  " 

Poor  little  Lina!  The  cross  words  went  right 
to  her  heart,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 
She  looked  up  at  the  girl  who  had  had  the  heart 
to  utter  the  cruel  speech,  and,  swallowing  a  great 
sub,  ran  out  into  the  street,  where  her  tears  fell 
t'a-MT  than  the  falling  snow. 

••<)h,  how  could  she  have  been  so  cruel!" 
sobbed  Lina.  as  she  climbed  up  and  up  to  the 
third  story  of  an  ordinary  house  on  the  Wittcls- 
bacher  Platz.  She  ran  by  the  girl  who  opened 
the  door,  and  entered  a  small  but  neatly  furnish- 
ed room. 

A  little  woman  dressed  in  mourning  laid  down 
the  lace  she  was  neatly  arranging  in  a  large  box, 
and  said :  "Why.  where  have  you  been,  dear?  I 
was  Crowing  quite  worried  about  you." 

''Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Lina,  throvying  herself  in 
her  mother's  arms,  ''I've  been  giving  out  our 
car. Is  in  the  Odeon,  so  the  people  would  know 
of  our  little  store.  All  the  ladies  took  them  but 
one,  and— she  threw  it  down  on  the  floor,  and 
was  so  cross !" 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Fran  Slander  could 
soothe  Lina.  She  was  a  sensitive  child,  and  hard 
words  sank  deep  into  her  heart.  However,  she 
w.i-  comforted  in  a  measure  by  her  mother's 
a^ur.uiee  th:it  some  of  the  ladies  would  surely 
come  and  see  them.  After  she  was  snugly  tuck- 
ed awav  under  her  down -bed  she  wondered  if 
she  ivally  had  done  any  g'  lod. 

Fran  s't  uiger  was  not  really  poor.  Her  hus- 
band. \vlio  had  been  in  the  army,  had  died  six 

Hi h-  ago.     They  had  saved  a  little  for  a  rainy 

day.  -<  >.  \vh  -n  it  came.  Frau  Stanger  and  her  little 
daughter  were  not  left  destitut  •. 

The  cards  which  Lina  had  given  out  in  the 
II  Icon,  without  ;iny  in-l  ructions  from  her  mo- 
ther,  were  some  the  latter  hud  had  printed  MIICC 
the  opening  of  the  laee  st«  -re 

"I  must  have  dropped  it  in  the  Odeon.  Oh 
dear  :  it  had  my  pretty  lavender  handkerchief  in 
it!  I  ear.-  a  great  deal  more  for  that  than  for 
the  bag." 

"  We  can  go  back  and  look  for  it.  and  mamma 
can  go  on." 

"  N'o.  no,  Helen;  don't  go  back.  If  it  is  in  the 
<)  le  Hi.  the  men  there  will  take  charge  of  it;  ami 
if  I  dropped  it  on  the  snow,  it  is  gone." 

It  was  a  young  lady  who  spoke  the  la-t  words. 
and  she  had  lost  the  little  black  bag  which 
matched  her  dress.  Her  mother  :niii  ^-t  er  were 
with  h-r,  and  as  I  was  right  behind  them.  I  heard 
the  little  lecture  they  gave  the  young  lady. 

'_'  Oh.  mamma,  two  noble  ladies  have  been  here !" 
said  Lina  to  her  mother,  who  had  been  oul  on  an 
errand,  and  had  left  the  little  store  in  Lina 
"I  was  so  frightened  that  I  couldn't  show  them 
an.ihing  Bat  I  told  them  you  would  go  to  their 
house  to-morrow  and  bring  some  lace  for  them 
t"  I  .ok  at." 

"  Ah,  Lina.  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  outgn  >w 
that  bashfulness  unless  you  try  harder  than  you 
do  Yoi,  ,,,'ist.  overcome  it.  dear,  for  I  shall  often 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  store  in  your  care." 

Lina  promised  she  would  try.  but  sighed  a*  she 
thought  how  often  she  had  failed  in  the  attempt. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Frau  Stanger  present,  ,1 
herself  at  Mrs.  N  — 's.  While  the  lace  was  being 
loo  id  over,  the  con vi  rsatioti  fell  on  Lina. 

"  She  is  fifteen  aid  Frau  Stanger,  in  answer 
to  a  question  Miss  x-  —  asked.  "She  is  very 
smalli..  h  but  so  bright!"  Kran  sta user's 

sad  face  lii  up  with  pride  as  she  spoke  of  Lina, 


her  little  comfort.  Seeing  the  interest  Miss  N — 
took  in  her,  she  went  on  to  tell  how  bright  and 
smart  she  was.  "She  is  very  tuueh  interested 
in  my  little  store,  and  does  all  she  can  to  get 
customers.  You  already  know,  I  think,  how  she 
took  my  business  cards  to  the  Odeon  without 
saying  a  word  to  me." 

"No,"  said  Miss  N ;  "I  thought  she  was 

sent  to  the  Odeon  from  some  store.    How  very 
cute  that  was  of  her !" 

"  I  must  tell  you  about  the  little  incident  which 
pleased  Lina  so  much.  The  day  after  the  last  of 
Hans  von  linlow  's  concerts  mi  elegant  ly  dressed 
lady  came  up  to  our  rooms,  she  brought  a  little 
black  hag  which  she  said  she  hail  found  in  the 
street  the  night  before.  One  of  my  cards  was  in 
ii.  so  she  brought  it  to  me,  hoping  1  might  find 
the  owner.  Lina  was  so  happy  !  •  See,  mamma,' 
she  said,  '  the  cards  did  some  good  !'  " 

"Tell  me, "said  Miss  N .eagerly,  "was  there 

a  la  vender  ha  ii' Ike  i  I'll  i..  i  in  t  lie  bag';1" 

"Yes,  yes."  said  Frau  Stanger,  nodding  her 
head  up  and  down  in  her  excitement.  "Is  it 
yours.  Frauleiti  :•" 

"yes,"  cried  Miss  N .joyfully.     "I  lost   it 

I  he  night  ,  it  the  i  ipera." 

"  How  happy  Lina  will  be  !"  said  Frau  Stanger, 
wil  h  [ears  in  her  eyes. 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  give  Lina  some 
thing,"  said  Miss  N .  "Do  you  know  of  any- 
thing she  would  like?" 

"  It  you  want  to  make  Lina  happy,  give  her  a 
pair  of  skates;  she  has  been  wanting  a  pair  for 
a  long  time." 

Frau  Stanger  packed  up  her  lace,  and  bowed 
herself  out  of  the  room. 

Never  was  there  a  happier  girl  than  Lina  Stan- 
ger. when,  a  few  weeks  later,  she  walked  briskly 
to  the  skat.ing-pond  with  a  pretty  pair  of  new 
-Kat es  on  her  arm. 

"  Who  would  have  believed  that  those  few 
cards  would  bring  so  many  people  to  us;-" 
thought  she.  A.  F. 

MUNICH,  BAVAEIA. 

This  is  a  very  well  written  story  from  one  of 
our  youthful  contributors. 


This,  in  a  different  style,  is  equally  good  : 
OUR  LITTLE  VISITOR. 

Not  long  ago  our  school  had  a  little  visitor ;  it 
came  more  than  once.  I  suppose  yon  would  like 
to  know  who  it  was.  Well,  it  was  a  mouse.  It 
was  small  and  brown,  with  little  bright,  black 
eyes,  and  long  tail  and  whiskers.  This  little 
mouse  lived  cijzily  and  happily  in  the  wall,  until 
one  day  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the 
house  down-stairs  that  so  frightened  Mrs.  Mouse 
and  the  children  that  Mr.  Mouse  was  forced  to 
go  ami  sec  what  it  was.  He  soon  came  back, 
and  said  that  he  thought  some  people  were  going 
to  mu\c  into  the  house,  and  he  added  :  "There 
is  a  beautiful  box  down  there,  in  which  1  staid 
while  I  listened  to  what  was  going  on.  The  top 
is  covered  w  ilh  carpel,  and  t  here  are  t lirec  chairs 
and  a  table  on  tup  of  it  Frum  appearances  1 
judged  Ihat  lioone  li\ei|  there,  anil  as  our  nest 
here  is  rather  cold  in  winter.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  tu  muve  into  it.  We  shall  have  more 
to  eat  and  can  sec  a  great  deal  of  what  is  going 
on  outside,  which  is  very  desirable.  Our  three 
children  are  now  growing  to  be  of  an  age  when 
they  should  sec  and  know  something  of  the 
world  ;  for,"  said  In  .  "il  they  are  kept  shut  up 
tor  too  long  a  time,  when  they  go  out  they  will 
certainly  tic  caught  in  one  of  those  dreadful 
traps  " 

Mrs  Mouse  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  her 
dear  children  being  caught  in  a  trap.  So  she 
strongly  objected  to  moving  at  all.  "For,"  she 
said,  "  ii  \ve  move,  we  Mia  11  be  so  near  the  people 
that  they  will  surely  kill  us  " 

But  Mr.  Mouse  argued  with  her  until  he  gained 
his  point,  and  Mrs.  Mouse  agreed  to  go  that  very 
night  and  see  if  the  hew  house  suited  her  s,o 
that  night,  after  the  children  were  safe  in  bed, 

Mr. and. Mrs    Alollse  \\  enl    I  o  v,.e  t  he  house.      When 

-lie  -aw  what  a  nice  place  it  was.  she  willingly 
consented  to  lire  there ;  so  they  moved,  and  were 

soon  comfortably  sell  led  Every  night  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mouse-  went  to  a  neighboring  house  and 
found  provisions  enough  to  last  them  through 
the  next  day. 

one  morning  Mr  Mouse  went  a  lung  way  off 
on  business,  and.  the  day  after.  Mrs  Mouse  went 

to  n t  him  she  told  fhe  children  that  they 

must  not  stir  out  of  the  house;  but  soon  after 
she  had  gone,  our  hero,  whose  name  was  Bright- 
eyes,  said,  "  Now  I  intend  to  go  and  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  fur  myself." 

His  brothers  begged  him  not  to  go,  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  them.  He  crept  out  and  ran 
all  over  the  school-room.  No  one  tried  to  eateh 
him.  so  he  wi'iil.  1 k  to  tell  his  brothers  about  it. 

"(-ness  \\hat  I  saw, "said  Blighteyes. 

"  Whaty"  said  the  others. 

"  Why.  ever  so  many  girls  and  boys  all  sitting 
in  rows,  and  tin  re  are  nutshells  and  pieces  of 
apple  on  the  floor  right  outside  of  our  door. 
Come  out  and  help  me  bring  them  in." 

"oh  no;  we  would  not  <l"r<  to  go,"  said  his 
brothers. 

So  Brighteyes  went  out  again,  alone.  This 
time  all  the  scholars  .jumped  and  tried  to  catch 
him,  and  he  was  so  frightened  that  he  ran  right 


into  a  girl's  hands.  She  would  not  let  him  go, 
but  ran  to  a  pail  of  water  and  threw  him  in,  and 
the  poor  little  mouse  was  drowned. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mouse  came  home  and 
heard  the  sad  story  from  some  neighbors,  who 
had  witnessed  the  scene  through  a  crack  in  the 
wall,  the  whole  family  died  of  broken  hearts. 

MUNHOB,  MICHIGAN.  ANNA  L.  C. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  have  been  sick  in  bed,  and  have  had  to  stay 
in-doors  a  long  time.  I  get  very  tired  doing  no- 
thing, so  I  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much  ;  I  have  been  taking  it  twelve  weeks,  and 
like  it  very  much,  especially  the  Post-office  Box. 
I  have  a  big  dog  named  Pat— a  good  fellow,  but 
too  big  and  rough  Ii  i  be  in  the  room  with  me.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  cat,  because  I  could  have  it 
with  me.  I  am  seven  years  old.  and  expect  to  go 
lo  school  as  soon  as  I  get  well  I  hope  you  will 
print  this;  I  am  going  to  look  for  it.  Good-by. 
GEORGE  H.  K. 

And  when  you  see  it,  I  hope  you  will  be  well 
again. 

E.  J.  C. :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  good  news 
you  tell  me  in  your  letter. — Siillie  H.  W. :  Like 
you,  1  enjoy  "Rolf  House."  It  is  a  beautiful 
story.— Willie  (!.  B.,  llattoii  L.,  Walter!'.  .'..Sadie 
L.  (your  lines  are  very  pretty  for  a  young  girl's 
composition),  John  O.  J.  S.,  Vermin  L.  B..  May  H., 
M.  \V.  H.,  J.  A.  K..  Fred  K.,  Sol  B..  Ada  P.,  Reggie 
C.  S..  J.  I>.  S.,  Arthur  t\  T.,  Milton  I'.,  .Nannie  L. 
W..  Harriet  B..  K.  ('.  H.,.Iun..  Jim  S.,  Mildred  F., 
Fred  S..  .Jessie  C.  11. .  Kittle  K..  Lola  M.  M.,  Ksther 
I..  H.,  Marjorie,  Itaee.v  !.,  Pauline  ('.,  Florence  De 
Vore  1!.,  Adele  M.,  W.  I).  W.,  Josie  S.  W.,  Luther 
H.  K.,  Little  Mary,  Edna  T.,  and  Arthur  M.,  please 
accept  thanks,  dear  children. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNQ  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  Suddenly.  3.  Stirs  up.  4.  Small 
balls.  5.  A  conjunction.  6.  To  claim.  7.  A  kind 
of  bird.  8.  To  cover  with  turf .  9.  A  letter. 

NAVAJO. 


NO.  a. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  24  letters. 

My  t).  18,  19,80,23  is  a  color. 

My  PJ,  5,8  is  a  troublesome  animal. 

M  \  '.i.  1 1.  .\  1'.'.  s  is  what,  we  can  not  live  without. 

V  y  14. '.'.  •,:•.'.  -1,  11  is  a  woman's  name. 

M\  10.  3,7  is  to  unite. 

My  10. .'!.  '-'1  is  a  repository  for  grain. 

My  K,  i:i.  11. 'J4  is  to  boast. 

My  1."),  1.  '-'I.  is  a  numlier. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  poet. 

VIOLET  and  PANSY  DINSMOHE. 


No.  3. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  lieiiead  not  shut,  and  leave  a  useful  instru- 
ment. 2.  Behead  a  method,  and  leave  a  song.  3. 
Behead  the  heart  of  a  fruit,  and  leave  a  mineral. 
4.  Behead  scanty,  and  leave  to  trim.  5.  Behead 
an  old-fashioned  name  tor  an  educated  person, 
and  leave  a  bird.  6.  Behead  a  petrifaction,  and 
leave  a  m..iiih'-il  -omul.  T.  Behead  a  confidence, 
and  leave  a  erus*  which  is  found  on  metals. 

<  IIARLES  W.  CROOK. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  275 


No.  1.— 


G 

P  K  A 
PERN 
E  R  E  N 


A 
D  A 


ANNOY 

A  D  Y 

A 

Xo.  '.;.  —  Merit.     M.     Me.     Met.     Time.      Rim. 
Merit. 


No.  3.— 


KITE 
IDEA 
TENT 

E   A    T    S 


No.  4.— l.H-elm.    2.  CMiair.    3.  W-h-e-at.    4.  C-all. 
D.  Y-ear. 


Correct  answers  tu  purales  have  been  received 
from  Emma  C.  Wilkins.  ( 'i.ekailo  t  ity.  William 
Ilolzman,  Freddie. I  Gale, LemaC.,  Arthur  Gross, 
Mary  May.  Elena.  Marguerite,  (  harlic  Grove,  Ab- 
ner  Hall,  Dora  Scholes,  Emily  McKean,  Alice 
Dana,  Bessie  Paul,  William  Green,  Theodon  ' 
ton,  Joseph  H.  Hodgson,  and  F.  P.  L. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  f,-,  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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VOLUME  VI. 


WELL,    I    CAN    SKATK 


UoLI.KUS.    ANYHOW. 


CONJURING  AT  HOME 

BY  HENRY  HATTON. 
THE    CHINA    RIBBON. 

rr^YVO  rolls  of  tape,  each  about  ten  feet  in  length,  are  thrown 
JL  out,  so  that  the  audience  may  be  assured  that  they  are  per- 
fect. The  two  are  then  brought  together,  passed  through  a 
hunch  of  borrowed  keys,  tied  in  a  single  overhand  knot,  and  the 
ends  given  to  two  boys  to  hold.  Two  solid  iron  rings  are  then 
tied  on  with  single  overhand 
Knots,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Keys.  The  services  of  a  third 
l>oy  are  now  called  in.  He  is 
asked  to  remove  his  coat,  and 
to  pass  one  end  of  the  tapes 
through  the.  right  sleeve,  the 
other  through  the  left,  and 
then  to  put  the  coat  on  again 
and  button  it.  His  arms  are 
now  folded  across  his  breast. 
and  the  performer  takes  nnr 
piece  of  tape  from  each  of  the 
boys  who  are  holding  them, 
and  these  he  ties  in  a  single 
overhand  knot  across  the  t  bird 
boy's  chest,  and  then  hands 
them  back  to  the  holders. 
This  movement  is  most  impor- 
tant, for  if  omitted  the  trick 
would  fail. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to 
remove  the  tapes  unless  hy 
cutting  them  or  taking  off  I  he 
boy's  coat,  and  yet  it  is  done 
right  before  the  spectators' 
eyes,  without  concealing  the 
boys  for  an  instant,  and  while 
the  ends  of  the  tapes  are  lirm- 
ly  held.  Standing  behind  the 
tied-np  boy.  the  performer 
a>ks,  "Which  will  yon  have 
first — tin'  keys  or  the  rniL^  .'" 
and  then  passing  his  hands 
under  the  lad's  coat,  he  pro- 
duces whichever  article  is  ask- 


hcdders  of  the  tape  to  pull — a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
all  together.  As  they  do  so.  the  tapes  first  seem  to  bind  the  tied 
boy  more  closely,  and  then  to  dissohe.  as  it  were,  and  sink 
Ih rough  his  body,  until,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  he 
stands  free,  while  the  other  boys,  still  holding  the  ends,  stare  at 
each  other  in  ama/cment. 

To  do  this  trick  successfully  there  is  needed  some  strong- 
slate-colored  twilled  tape  about  an  inch  iiiwidtb.aiidsc\ei.il 
small  pins,  the  latter  stuck  in  the  lover  edge  of  the  vest,  or 
wherever  most  convenient  to  get  at.  Onl\  one  pin  is  required, 
but  as  that  might  drop,  it  is  better  to  In-  well  supplied,  lest  the 
trick  should  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

lie  fore  going  before  your  audience,  you  stick  one  pin  cross- 
vvise  in  the  centre  of  one  piece  of  tape ;  that  is,  if  the  tape  is  ten 
feet  long,  you  find  tin-  centre,  \\  Inch  will  be  at  live  feet,  and 
there  insert  the  pin.  Kach  piece  of  tape  is  then  rolled  up  sepa- 
rately. To  begin,  yon  take  a  roll  in  each  hand,  and  catching 
them  by  one  end.  throw  them  out  to  your  audience,  "in  order," 
yon  say.  "that  all  ma\  he  assured  that  they  are  entirely  with- 
out preparation."  As  you  walk  back  to  your  stage,  or  to  that 
pai  I  of  the  room  set  apart  for  \  our  exclusive  use,  you  gather  up 
the  tapes,  and  run  them  through  your  lingers  until  you  feel  the 
pin.  This  \nu  at  once  remove'  —remember.  \  on  are  walking 
a\\  ay  from  your  audience,  and  as  your  back  is  toward  them,  they 
can  not  see,  this  mo\  c — pin  the  t  wo  pieces  of  tape  together,  and 
turn  them  so  that  they  are  double;  that  is.  so  that  the  ends  of 
one  piece  point  in  one  direction,  and  the  ends  of  the  other  piece 
directly  opposite.  The  point  at  which  they  are  pinned  you  cov- 
er with  your  hand  in  an  easy,  natural  way,  so  as  to  keep  it  con- 
cealed until  the  hunch  of  keys  is  passed  on  and  tied,  when  it 
will  be  impossible  to  discover  that  they  are  joined.  After  the 
boy  has  been  tied  up,  all  you  need  do  is  to  unpin  the  tapes,  care- 
fully holding  on  to  the  bights  of  each  with  the  thumb  aud  fore- 
finger of  one  hand,  and  untie  each  article.  These  being  removed, 
\ou  let  go  the  bights,  when  a  steady  pull  will  bring  the  tapes 
off.  Again  let  me  caution  you  to  cross  the  tape  on  the  breast 
of  the  boy  who  is  tied  up,  else  each  of  the  other  hoys  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trick  will  he  found  holding  two  ends  of  one  tape 
instead  of  the  ends  of  two  piece*. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  trick,  and  its  very  simplieit\ 
and  absence  of  apparatus  will  make  it  seem  all  the  more  won- 
derful, lint  simple  t  hough  it  is,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
since  so  eminent  a  performer  as  the  elder  Herrmann  included  it 
in  the  programme  of  his  last  engagement  in  J»ew  York, 


A    MINK    'AT. 


ed  for,  following  it  by  the  oth- 
ers.     Theu    he   requests    the 


TABBY.  "Wli.it  luck:  If  there  isn't  tlmt  S|,il- 
kin<  ('at  witti  her  hack  mil  Now  just  watcli  mo 
Lret  even  with  tier  for  that  mean  trick  she  played  me 
yesterday.  Spit.'  Y-y-iouw /.'.'" 


BOT  (mi  other  aide  of  fence').  "  Help  I  Murder  It 
Quick  III  Mv  Mink  Hat's'come  to  life  ni:ain,  and  's 
tearin'  all  the  hair  out  of  my  head.  O-h  I" 
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THE  BUMBLE-BEE'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  MRS.  0.  C.  DAY. 
once  was  a  bumble  bee  burly  and  big, 


riM  , 

_L    \Vlid  wore  a  In-own  suit   ami  a  little  horned  wig, 
His  coat  was  trimmed  over  with  lovely  gold  ri"^. 
And  silver  was  mixed  with  the  gauze  of  his  wings. 

He  had  made  in  a  nice  grassy  corner  a  nest, 

Where  little  lice  babies  in  quiet  should  rest, 

And  he  fashioned  some  cups  that  were  shapely  and  fair 

And  thinner  than  thinnest  of  porcelain-ware. 

But  these  beautiful  things  for  his  table  as  yet 

Were  empty,  and  something  he  quickly  must  get, 

That  bumble  and  humble  and  other  bu/,y,  folk 

Might  have  breakfast  to  eat  the  first  minute  they  woke. 

So  out  to  the  flowery  village  he  flew, 

To  find  some  old  cronies  obliging  and  true: 

"Good  morning—  buzz!  buzz!—  Madame  Pink,  can  you  give 

Some  refreshment  to  me  that  my  children  may  live?" 

••(Hi  yes,  brother  bee,  the  red  cupboard  is  nigh; 
Help  yourself,  and  take  freely  a  hearty  supply." 
"Thank  you  kindly—  buzz!   buzz!—  the  gift  I'll  repay, 
As  becometh  a  bee  in  a  bee-going  way." 

Then  he  hurried  along  to  rich  Mrs.  Clover: 
"Dear  neighbor  —  buzz!   buzz!  —  any  honey  left  over?" 
"Oh  yes,  all  my  jars  are  just  ready  for  you, 
And  the  butterfly  waiting  can  carry  some  too." 

"Very  little  ln'11  carry."  the  bumble-bee  thought; 
But  lie  answered,  politely,  "Buzz!   buzz!"  as  he  ought. 
The  lilies  ami  roses  —  first  families  all  — 
He  visited  then,  nor  in  vain  did  he  call. 

He  turned  to  go  further;   but,  oh!   what  a  sight! 
Fast  coming  that  way  were  posies  in  white, 
And  posies  so  dazzling  with  yellow  and  pink, 
He  wished  he  had  eyelids  all  ready  to  blink. 
"Buzz!   buzz!   I  knew  not  that  the  flowers  walked  out; 
But  here  they  are  coming  to  meet  me,  no  doubt; 
Buzz!   buzz!   it  is  true  —  it  is  just,  what  they  say. 
Success  will  meet  effort  two-thirds  of  the  way." 

"Buzz!   buzz!   thank  you  all."  and  quickly  he  stored 
A  burden  of  sweets,  and  flew  home  with  the  hoard; 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  he  knows  to  this  day 
That  the  wandering  flowers  were  just  a  bouquet— 

A  bouquet  that  was  carried  by  sweet  little  Jane 

To  the  poor  crippled  boy  that  lives  down   in  the  lane. 

Oh,  brave  little  maiden!    how  steady  and  still 

She  stood  while  the  "funny  old  thing"  took  his  fill! 


Px  O  L  F     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 
Aimiuii  <>i*  "NAN,''  " MILDRED'S  BARGAIN, "  '*Dn:K  ANI.  D,H  ETC.,  KTC. 


CHAPTER  XL 

DECIDED  MEASCKKS. 


AN  fairly  flew  into  the  sta- 
ble, climbing  to  the  loft, 
with  her  heart  beating 
quickly.  Strange  sounds 
readied  her  ears—some- 
thing like  a  moan  and  cry 
from  poor  Rover,  and  the 
snap  of  Bob's  whip. 

The  loft  was  never  very 
light,  but  in  a  space  where 
the  strongest  rays  of  the 
November  sun  were  fall- 
ing.  Bob    stood,  his   evil 
little  face  full  of  rage,  as, 
whip   in   hand,  he    com- 
manded Rover  to  "jump,"  applying  the.  usual  punishment 
when  the  poor  animal  failed  to  obey  him. 

But  nature,  even  in  the  patient  little  dog,  had  at  lasl 
given  way.     His  eyes,  pitifully,  wistfully  raised  to  his  mas- 


*  Begun  in  No.  372,  H.UIPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


-er,  seemed  to  be  saying  that  he  could  not  move;  he  was 
;oo  weak  to  lift  his  head. 

Nan  sprang  forward,  exclaiming:  "Bob!  cruel  boy! 
don't  you  see  he  can't  jump  ?  I  think  he  is  dying." 

Bob  turned  angrily  upon  her.  • '  Get  out  of  here ;  you've 
10  rigbt  meddling  with  my  affairs." 

"I  can't  go,"  panted  poor  Nan;  "I  can't  leave  you  to 
kill  that  dog." 

Bob's  eyes  flashed.  "  Whose  dog  is  it,  I'd  like  to  know. 
Slow  I'll  just  show  you  what  good  you  do  meddling.  Just 
as  I've  taught  him  tricks  better'n  any  of  the  other  boys' 
dogs,  you  have  to  come  spoiling  it  all,  and  teaching  your 
sly  ways  to  Betty  and  Tina." 

Scarlet  with  rage,  Bob  seized  upon  the  poor  broken- 
down  dog,  and  before  Nan  could  move  or  speak  had  tied 
:iim  fast  to  one  of  the  posts,  and,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
whip,  lashed  him  mercilessly.  Nan  never  quite  knew 
now  she  stood  still  even  for  half  a  moment.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  round  and  round  her  in  a  sort  of  whirl, 
out  of  which  she  was  conscious  of  Rover's  eyes  fixed  in 
dumb  agony  upon  his  tormentor,  while  the  sound  of  the 
lash  mingled  with  the  piteous  cries  the  poor  animal  sent 
forth.  Then  she  made  a  rush  upon  Bob,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  powerful  young  arms  and  hands  she  tore 
the  whip  from  his  grasp,  and,  taking  him  by  the  shoulders, 
shook  him  back  and  forth  as  lie  had  never  been  shaken 
all  the  twelve  years  of  his  lawless  young  life. 

He  struggled  in  vain  ;  but  when  Nan,  worn  out,  let  him 
go,  his  looks  showed  her  that  lie  would  never  forget  this, 
morning.  But  Nan's  mind  was  absorbed  in  freeing  Rover, 
and  Bob  was  too  much  confused  and  angered  by  the  shak- 
ing so  unexpectedly  and  successfully  given  him  to  be  quite 
sure  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  there 
was  Nan  right  before  his  eyes  untying  Rover,  her  fingers 
trembling,  and  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  Fortu- 
nately she  had  not  removed  her  hat  or  jacket,  and  a  plan 
which  had  suddenly  darted  across  her  mind  could  be  car- 
ried out  at  once.  Taking  Rover  in  her  arms,  she  hurried 
down  the  ladder,  regardless  of  Bob's  screaming  to  her  to 
leave  his  dog  alone,  or  of  Betty's  terrified  glances. 

"Betty," she  said,  sternly,  to  that  young  person,  as  they 
ran  into  the  garden,  "don't  come  with  me.  When  I  come 
back  I'll  tell  you  where  I  have  been,  and  until  then  you 
need  not  say  anything  about  it." 

Luckily  for  the  success  of  Nan's  scheme,  Betty  was  too 
much  overawed  by  what  she  had  seen  to  disobey  her  com- 
mands. So  she  nodded  her  head  solemnly,  and  even  helped 
Nan  to  open  the  back  gate,  of  the  garden,  which  led  info 
an  alleyway,  and  thence  to  Fourth  Avenue. 

"  Betty,"  Nan  said,  as  she  stood  outside  the  gate  holding 
the  poor  dog  tenderly  in  her  arms,  "  you  may  tell  Bob  for 
me  I  am  not  going  to  break  my  word." 

The  gate  closed.  Nan  stood  still  a  moment.  She  was 
trying  to  remember  exactly  what  Dr.  Barlow  had  told  her 
of  a  certain  benevolent  society  whose  object  was  to  be- 
friend ill-treated  animals.  The  subject  had  interested  her 
keenly  because  of  poor  Rover,  but  she  had  not  dared  to 
mention  him  to  the  young  doctor,  lest  in  so  doing  she 
should  reveal  the  fact  that  Rover  was  Bob's  dog;  but  now 
she  need  not  fear  having  to  make  this  admission.  She  did 
not  remember,  however,  where  the  society's  office  was  to 
be  found.  Slie  had  been  out  every  day  with  the  children 
for  a  walk,  and  being  quick  about  such  things,  had  learned 
to  know  her  way  in  various  directions — could  go  to  Macy's 
or  Arnold's,  or  to  various  candy  stores,  to  Madison  Square 
Hi-  to  (.Vntral  Park — but  Fourth  Avenue,  to  which  the  alley 
led,  was  new  and  doubtful  ground.  However,  Nan's  life 
had  made  her  less  timid  than  Betty  or  even  Joan  would 
have  been.  She  had  listened  eagerly  to  Dr.  Barlow's  sto- 
ries of  all  that  the  kind-hearted  gentleman  in  this  society 
had  accomplished,  and  so,  stepping  into  a  drug-store  on 
the  corner,  she  asked  quietly  if  they  could  direct  her  to 
Mr.  B 's  office. 
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The  druggist  looked  at  the  little  girl  holding  the  dog  so 
tenderly,  and  gave  her  the  necessary  direction,  adding, 
with  a  smile,  "You  are  taking  a  little  friend  in  trouble 
there,  I  see  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Nan,  delighted  to  have  learned  her  way 
so  readily.  She  did  not  know  how  widely  the  noble  char- 
ity of  Mr.  B and  his  fellow- workers  was  known. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
BEPPO. 

INDIGNATION  and  a  fear  that  Bob  might  discover  and  fol- 
low her  hurried  Nan  along,  and  made  her  forget  any  ti- 
midity she  would  have  felt  in  her  strange  enterprise.  She 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  Miss  Rolf's  taking  good  and 
charitable  deeds  for  granted  that  a  doubt  of  her  right  to 
do  this  never  occurred  to  her;  but  when  she  reached  the 

society's  building  and  inquired  for  Mr.  B ,  when  the 

grave-looking  porter  at  the  door  asked  her  her  business, 
some  of  her  courage  failed  her.  But  before  she  spoke, 
again  a  door  at  the.  left  of  the  hallway  opened,  a  gentle- 
man with  a  very  kindly  face  came  out,  and  Nan  soon 
found  herself  ushered  into  a  pleasant  room,  where  a  lady 
and  two  gentlemen  were  talking  at  a  table.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  came  forward,  and  giving  Nan  a  seat,  spoke  so 
encouragingly  that  Nan's  last  fears  vanished. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "it  will 
be  hard  to  explain  to  you  just  what  I  want  to  do 
This  little  dog— he  is  sick  and  hurt,  you  see,  sii — has 
been  shamefully  treated  by  a  very  bad  boy,  and  I  res- 
cued him  just  now,  and  I  can't  let  him  go  back  again. 
lie  will  kill  him;  and  yesterday  I  heard  of  your  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  law  lets  you  take  poor  ill-used 
animals   away  from  the  people  who 
were  abusing  them  — 

Nan  came  to  a  pause  in  her  story, 
but  her  eyes  were  eloquent,  and  the 
gentleman  said,  kindly, 

"You  were  very  right,  my  dear; 
but  we  can  not  take  the  dog  away  by 
law  unless  you  testify  to  having  MMMI 
it  ill-used,  and  tell  us  more  about  it." 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried   Nan,  tears   starl- 
ing into  her  eyes,  "  I  can  not  do  that ! 
I  promised  never  to  tell  that  tin- 
boy   had    it.      I    thought   I   could 
leave  it  with  you,  and  then  when  I 
went  back  I  would  oblige 
him  to  consent  to  it." 

The  gentleman  smiled, 
and  looked  with  great  com- 
passion at  poor  Rover, 
whose  short  breaths  and 
sad  eyes  showed  that  Nan 
had  been  none  too  soon  in 
her  capture  of  him. 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  do,"  Mr.  Moretoii,  the  gentle- 
man, said.  He  went  back  to  the  table,  said  a  few  words 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  lady  and  gentleman,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Nan,  who  was  waiting  eagerly,  an  idea  having 
occurred  to  her  mind  which  -seemed  hopeful. 

"Let  me  look  at  the  dog,"  he  said,  kindly.  "Perhaps 
we  might  contrive  so  you  could  buy  it  of  the  boy." 

"Oh!"  cried  Nan,  joyfully,  "that  is  just  what  I  was 
going  to  suggest.  I  can  pay  well  for  it,  sir.  I  have 
plenty  of  money" — Nan  was  rushing  on,  but  suddenly 
she  added:  "My  aunt  gives  me  all  I  want  for  chari- 
ties, and  surely  this  would  be  oue.  What  shall  I  offer 
for  him  ?" 

The  lady  at  the  tablenow  looked  up,  evidently  interested 
in  the  little  girl  who  stood,  with  anxious,  sparkling  eyes 
and  eagerly  parted  lips,  waiting  for  a  decision  which 
would  set  poor  Rover  free. 


"Let  me  see  the  little  creature,  Mr.  Moreton,"  said  the 
lady.  And  as  Rover  was  brought  forward  she  added: 
"  Surely  I  can  not  be  mistaken.  That  is  Beppo.  It  must 
be."  The  lady  took  Rover  in  her  lap,  and  stroking  his 
head  softly,  said.  "Beppo!  Beppo,  old  fellow!"  while,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  group  about  him,  Rover  looked  up, 
and  feebly  wagging  his  tail,  seemed  to  answer,  "Here  I 
am — Beppo." 

"I  am  sure  it  is  Jenny  Morison's  dog,"  continued  the 
lady,  eagerly,  "which  was  lost  about  two  months  ago— 
lost  or  stolen — and  the  children  have  nearly  broken  their 
hearts  over  it.  My  dear,"  she  added,  looking  very  kindly 
upon  Nan,  who  was  evidently  alarmed  by  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  "I  heard  what  you  were  saying,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  get  you  into  any  trouble  or  make  you  break 
your  promise;  but  could  you  not  go  with  me  to  my  nieces' 
house,  and  see  if  they  can  prove  this  is  their  dog;  then  you 
may  make  your  bargain  with  the  boy,  whoever  he  is,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  gladly  pay  for  Beppo's  recovery." 


••SHE    TOKE    THE    \V1II1'    FKO.M    HIS    UltASP." 


Nan  declared  herself  perfectly  willing  to  accompany  the 
lady,  and  assured  her  she  would  and  could  gladly  buy  the 
dog  of  "  the  boy,"  feeling  that  by  so  doing  she  would  have 
a  better  right  to  take  matters  into  her  own  hands  if  Bob 
was  inclined  to  make  trouble. 

The  lady's  carriage  was  at  the  door;  in  a  few  moments 
she  and  Nan,  with  Rover,  or  Beppo,  011  the  lattcr's  lap, 
were  driving  toward  (iraiuercy  Park. 

Nan  felt,  the  necessity  of  silence,  lest  she  should  betray 
I  In-  Karquhars,  but  it  was  hard  to  maintain  reserve  with 
so  pleasant  and  kind  a  companion.  Perhaps  the  lady 
guessed  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  little  girl's  posit  ion; 
at  all  events,  she  asked  no  embarrassing  questions  during 
the  few  minutes'  drive  to  a  modest  little  brick  house,  where 
the  carriage  stopped. 

Nan,  still  holding  Rover  carefully,  followed  the  lady 
into  a  pretty,  modern-looking  hall,  where  everything  was 
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neat  but  plain,  and  stood  back  while  her  conductress  in- 
quired for  Miss  Jenny. 

A  little  girl  of  about  ten  years  came  running  down  the 
Stairs  before  the  maid  had  time  to  answer,  followed  by  two 
younger  children,  and  from  the  moment  they  beheld  Rov- 
er there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  Feeble 
as  he  was,  he  recognized  his  old  companions  at  once,  and 
presently  Nan  went  with  them  to  a  little  sitting-room  011 
the  left  of  the  hall,  answering  and  asking  eager  questions, 
while  the  children  gathered  around  their  long-lost  pet, 
caressing  and  fondling  him  in  eager  delight. 

Mrs.  Floyd,  their  aunt,  made  it  easy  for  Nan  to  explain 
her  share  in  Beppo's  capture,  and  taking  her  to  one  side, 
she  suggested  her  returning  at  once  to  make  her  bargain 
with  "  the  boy." 

"And  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  ''as  it  could 
be  so  readily  proven  that  the  dog  belongs  to  my  nieces, 
you  ought  to  easily  frighten  him  into  making  no  objec- 
tion. Tell  him  he  may  consider  himself  fortunate  in  not 
being  made  to  account  for  the  wav  in  which  he  obtain- 
ed it." 

Nan  felt  confident  of  success;  but  as  she  turned  to  say 
good-by  to  the  little  girls  who  were  loading  Beppo  with 
caresses  and  attentions,  a  feeling  of  loneliness  about  say- 
ing good-by  to  her  poor  little  dumb  friend  made  her  lin- 
ger as  she  stroked  his  back,  murmuring  something  affec- 
tionate, which  he  seemed  to  fully  appreciate  and  under- 
stand. 

The  children  now  crowded  around  her,  thanking  her 
many  times,  and  seeming  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
had  found  their  pet  in  some  part  of  the  town  to  which  he 
had  strayed.  Jenny,  the  oldest  of  the  1  rio.  dcsorilx-d  how 
they  had  been  walking  out  one  day,  with  Beppo  scamper- 
ing along  as  usual  at  their  side,  and  a  tall  boy  who  had 
followed  them — "he  looked,"  said  Jenny,  "like  a  grocer's 
boy,  or  at  least  as  if  he  had  been  at  work,  and  he  had  an 


ugly  mark  across  his  cheek" — made  Beppo  angry  by  try- 
ing to  pull  his  tail.  They  got  him  away,  but  soon  after 
he  re-appeared,  and  when,  half  an  hour  later,  they  found 
he  was  lost,  Jenny  had  been  certain  the  boy  with  the  scar 
had  stolen  him. 

Nan  listened  with  dismay,  for  she  was  quite  certain 
that  the  boy  thus  described  must  be  Jim.  How  far  Bob 
was  to  blame  for  the  theft  of  the  dog  she  did  not  know, 
and  she  was  glad  that  the  little  Morisons  were  so  much 
delighted  over  Beppo's  recovery  that  she  could  escape  with- 
out being  too  closely  questioned. 

Once  out  in  the  street  again,  Nan  had  to  collect  her  be- 
wildered senses  sufficiently  to  lind  her  way  home.  It  was 
nearly  one  o'clock,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  knew  the 
Farquhars'  luncheon  bell  would  ring,  and  her  absence 
have  to  be  accounted  for. 

Betty's  silence  might  look  more  mysterious  than  any- 
thing she  could  have  said,  and  to  what  lengths  Bob's  an- 
ger might  lead  him  she  dared  not  think ;  so  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  hurry  back  with  all  possible  speed,  which  she 
did,  reaching  the  house  just  as  the  family  were  assembling 
at  the  table. 

Nan  went  directly  into  the  dining-room  in  her  hat  and 
jacket,  not  feeling  quite  sure  what  she  would  have  to  say, 
but  she  had  forgotten  that  her  position  in  the  household 
now  was  that  of  a  most  distinguished  little  guest.  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  all  smiles,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  Nan  had  enjoyed  her  walk.  No 
excuses,  therefore,  seemed  necessary,  but  as  Nan  took  her 
seat  Bob's  eyes  met  hers  like  an  open  challenge,  and  Betty 
could  not  restrain  her  inclination  to  whisper,  "  What  have 
you  done  with  him  '."  But  Nan  only  shook  her  head,  and 
in  a  moment  contrived  to  whisper,  "After  lunch,"  wonder- 
ing within  herself  how  "the  boy"  would  take  what  she 
had  to  disclose. 

[TO    BE    CO.MINUED.] 
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SOME  QUEKR  TRAPS. 

r.Y  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

I  WANT  to  take  you  with  me  some  brig-lit  summer  day 
on  a  little  visit  to  the  boggy  lands  of  southern  New 
Jersey.  Close  beside  a  cranberry  patch  let  us  stop  and 
look  at  this  great  bed  of  wild  flowers.  The  ground  is  cov- 
ered as  thick  as  they  can 
stand  with  spikes  of  deli- 
cate rosy  flowers  and  long 
narrow  green  leaves, 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine 
as  though  they  were  set 
with  millions  of  bright 
jewels.  These  can  not  be 
rain-drops,  for  it  has  not 
rained  for  a  week,  nor 
dew-drops,  for  the  sun  is 
high,  and  the  dew  would 
have  been  dried  up  long 
ago.  Look  close,  and  you 
will  see  that  each  narrow 
leaf  is  covered  with  tiny 
stalks,  each  tipped  with  a 
bright  drop  of  what  looks 
like  dew.  Touch  it,  and 
you  will  find  the  drop  to 
be  sticky.  The  sun,  which 
dries  common  dew  or  rain 
drops,  draws  out  th  is  sticky 
substance.  From  this  fact 
the  plant  is  commonly 
called  sun-dew  (Fig.  1). 

The  sun-dew  in  the  pic- 
ture is  not  the  one  we  have 
.just    found    growing,  but 
Fig.  l.-Si-x-i.mv  PLANT.  belongs  to  the  same  fami- 

ly. The  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  is  that  it  has  round  green  leaves  in- 
stead of  long'  narrow  ones ;  but  what  is  true  of  one  is 
equally  true  of  the  other,  so  far  as  its  general  behavior  is 
concerned. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  sticky  drops  on  the 
sun-dew  leaves  served  as  a  trap  to  catch  insects,  but  it  was 
not  fully  known  why  the  insects  were  so  caught  until  Mr. 
Darwin  began  to  watch  them  and  study  their  ways.  If 


Fig.  2.— SUN-DEW  LEAF  MAGNIFIED.  SHOWING  TENTACLES. 


A 


Fi«.  3.  — LEAVES  OF  VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP. 
a.  Opening  and  Empty  ;  b,  Open  ;  c,  Closing  over  Fly. 


anybody  in  the 
world  could  get 
the  truth  out,  of 
a  plant  or  ani- 
mal, Mr.  Dar- 
win was  the 
mail.  He  tried 
a  thousand  in- 
genious ways  of 
cross -quest  ion 
ing  them  by 
tests  and  exper- 
iments. There 
are  few  more  in- 
teresting stories 
than  that  told  us 
about  the  wa\  s 
of  the  flesh-eat- 
ing plants.  The 
sun-dew  is  one 
of  these;  thein- 
sects  it  captures 
are  for  food. 

Look  at  this  leaf,  which  was  picked  from  a  sun-dew  plant 
and  looked  at  through  a  magnify  ing-glass  (Fig.  2).  It 
is  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  palm-leaf  fan,  fringed  around 
the  edge,  and  covered  over  the  upper  surface  with  strange 
prolongations.  These  are  called  tentacles,  because  they 
are  something  like  the  arms  of  some  sorts  of  sea  animals, 
with  which  they  capture  their  prey.  The  leaf  is  not  flat, 
but,  as  you  can  see  by  looking  at  Fig.  1,  it  sags  a  little  in 
the  middle,  making  it  slightly  cup-shaped. 

For  some  reason  insects  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  flying 
around  the  sun-dew  plants,  and  sooner  or  later  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  brush  their  gauzy  wings  against  a  leaf  or 
light  upon  one.  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  them ;  they 
stick  fast,  just  as  unfortunate 
flies  stick  to  the  fly-paper  spread 
open  to  catch  them. 

Watch  that  happy  little  fly 
sipping  honey  from  one  flower  . 
after  another.     Now  see  him 
settle  down  right  on  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  sparkling-,  harm- 
less -  looking    leaves.       He    is 
caught.       No     struggles     will 
loosen  the  poor  little  feet  glued 
fast  by  the  sticky  drop  on  the 
tentacle.     His  struggles  to  free 
himself  are   only   making  his 
capture     more    certain.       The 
touch  of  his  feet,  light  as  it  is, 
is  like  the  touch  of  a  telegraph 
opevator's     finger 
upon    his    instru- 
ment.      The     fly 
sends  not  one  mes- 
sage by  his  touch, 
but       hundreds    - 
one  to  every  ten- 
tacle on  the  leaf, 
telling  it  to  come 
to  thecentral  office 
and  get  its  share 
of  the  booty  cap- 
tured. In  response 
every  tentacle  be- 
gins to  curve  over 
to   the   middle  of 
the  leaf,  until  at 
last  the  miserable 
fly  is  caught  in  a 
hundred  arms.  Fig.  4.— AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER-PLANT. 
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The  message  goes  slowly,  and  the  movement  of  the  ten- 
tacles is  slower  still — so  slow  that  it.  takes  from  one  to  five 
hours  for  the  movement  to  cease  after  the  insect  is  caught. 
When  the  fly  alights  on  the  side  of  the  leaf,  or  anywhere 
away  from  the  middle,  the  tentacle  it  touches  hends  over, 
carrying  its  prey  with  it,  to  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  and  then 
the  arms  all  begin  to  move  toward  the  middle  and  clasp 
it.  Sometimes,  when  the  insect  is  not  on  a  long  tentacle, 
and  so  can  not  be  carried  to  the  middle,  only  the  arms  on 
that  side  clasp  it. 

But  the  most  curious  part  is  not  the  catching  of  the  fly. 
Many  other  kinds  of  sticky  leaves  and  buds  catch  flies;  the 

sun  -  dew  devours  them. 
The  leaf  acts  precisely  as 
your  stomach  does  after 
yon  have  been  eating;  it 
pi  nirs  over  the  insect  a  liq- 
uid acid  which  dissolves 
what  is  good  for  food.  This 
dissolved  food  causes  the 
flow  of  another  liquid, 
called  the  gastric  juice. 
In  your  stomach  the  gas- 
tric juice  has  the  power  of 
turning  the  food  you  have 
swallowed  into  flesh  and 
blood,  which  makes  flesh 
and  bones ;  it,  in  fact, 
builds  up  your  body  day 
by  day.  and  makes  you 
live  and  grow.  The  gas- 
tric juice  of  the  sun-dew 
builds  up  its  body  in  the 
same  way,  only  instead  of 
blood  and  flesh  it  makes 
sap  and  cells. 

If  you  want  to  keep 
well,  yon  must  eat  the 
right  sort  of  food,  and  so 
must  the  sun-dew.  One 
poor  little  plant  that  Mr. 

Darwin  was  experimenting  upon  turned  yellow  and  sick. 
and  finally  died  of  dyspepsia,  after  having  been  fed  for  a 
long  time  on  nothing  but.  cheese. 

One  full  meal  lasts  a  sun-dew  leaf  a  good  while,  usually 
nearly  a  week.  After  a  fly,  or  a  bit  of  meat,  or  anything 
proper  in  the  way  of  food,  has  been  seized  and  digested, 
the  tentacles  slowly  open  out.  That  means  that  it  is  hun- 
gry again,  and  ready  for  another  meal. 

Of  course  when  the  plants  grow  wild  they  have  to  de- 
pend, like  other  savages,  upon  the  prey  they  capture,  and 
often  they  must  go  hungry.  In  trying  to  find  out  all 
about  these  curious  plants  they  have  been  fed  with  all 
sorts  of  things— meat  and  milk  and  different  kinds  of 
soup.  When  a  few  drops  of  milk  are  poured  on.  a  leaf  it 
will  very  often  curve  up  around  the  edges,  making  the 
cup  deeper,  and  the  tentacles  at  the  same  time  bend  over 
to  get  their  share.  The  leaf  makes  in  this  way  sometimes 
a  round  and  sometimes  a  three-cornered  cup.  One  very 
strange  thing  lias  been  found  out:  if  a  small  piece  of  meat 
is  cut  in  two,  half  of  it  placed  on  a  sun-dew  leaf,  and  the 
other  on  some  damp  moss  close  by,  the  meat  on  the  moss 
spoils,  and  is  filled  with  living  things,  like  any  spoiled 
meat,  but  the  piece  011  the  leaf  stays  fresh  until  it  is  di- 
gested. 

Another  plant  which  lives  upon  the  prey  it  captures  is 
the  Venus's  fly-trap  (Fig.  3).  It  grows  in  great  quanti- 
ties on  the  poor  lands  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  few  and 
small  roots,  like  the  sun-dew.  The  leaves  grow  out  from 
the  centre  of  the  plant.  From  the  same  place  the  flower 
stems  and  roots  also  grow,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  sun- 
dew. Only  three  leaves  are  given  in  the  picture.  The 
plant  usually  has  from  eight  to  twelve;  the  flowers  are 


.— BIRD  TRAP. 


quite  large,  of  a  delicate  greenish-white.  The  whole  leaf 
is  not  a  trap,  but  on  the  tip  of  each  leaf  you  see  them:  b  is 
open ;  c  is  closing  over  a  fly  which  it  is  about  to  make  a 
meal  of. 

The  traps,  you  see,  are  a  little  like  the  two  valves  of  a 
clam  shell,  hinged  together  at  the  back,  and  edged  all 
around  with  sharp  spikes.  On  the  inner  side  of  each 
shell  are  three  long  hairs;  these  hairs  (B,  Fig.  3)  are  very 
sensitive,  and  the  instant  they  are  touched  the  valves 
close,  the  spikes  locking  together  as  your  fingers  do  when 
you  clasp  your  hands.  If  the  thing  caught  in  the  trap 
is  not  fit  for  food,  the  valves  open  before  long;  but  if 
it  is  the  right  sort  of  food,  the  spikes  stay  closely  clasped 
until  the  food  is  digested,  and  then  they  open  and  drop 
out  any  remains  which  were  of  110  use  to  them,  such  as 
the  horny  coat  of  a  beetle,  and  are  ready  for  another  feast. 

One  day  when  I  was  looking  through  a  fine  collection 
of  plants  in  a  greenhouse  011  Madison  Square,  New  York, 
I  caught  sight  of  a  very  singular  bunch  of  leaves  (Fig.  4). 
I  said  to  the  gardener:  "What  is  that?  It  is  very  curious." 
"  Yes,"he  said,  taking  the  pot  up  in  his  hands;  "they  are 
queer  little  fellows,  the  thirstiest  little  rascals  I  ever  saw; 
can't  get  enough  water  anyhow,"  and  he  dipped  the  whole 
pot  into  a  cask  of  water,  filling  up  the  pitchers  on  the  ends 
of  the  leaves  to  the  brim.  The  picture  (Fig.  4)  is  taken 
from  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot.  It  comes  from  Austra- 
lia, and  is  still,  I  believe,  very  rare;  this  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  saw.  Its  habits  and  manners  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  as  carefully  studied  as  some  of  the  other  flesh-eating 
plants,  but  it  isa  near  cousin  of  the  last  and  most  curious  of 
these  traps. 

These  last  of  the  "queer  traps"  grow  chiefly  in  the  isl- 
ands of  Polynesia.  In  shape  they  are  something  like  the 
vegetable  pitchers  we  were  studying  last  spring,  but  their 
way  of  really  digesting  food  shows  that  they  are  nearer 
kin  to  the  sun-dew  than  to  the  pitcher-plants. 

The  plants  are  large,  with  many  leaves,  the  stem  instead 
of  stopping  where  it  runs  into  the  middle  of  a  leaf,  runs 
right  through  it,  and  grows  one  or  more  feet  beyond  the  top 
of  the  leaf.  On  the  top  of  this  stem  isagraceful  pitcher,with 
two  fringed  flaps  down  the  front,  and  a  leaf  hinged  011  for  a 
lid  which  is  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  shut  (Fig  5). 
The  pitcher  is  usually  partly  filled  with  a  sticky  liquid.  Some 
of  these  pitchers  are  half  a  yard  high,  and  would  hold 
quarts  and  quarts  of  water.  The  plant  bears  great  spikes 
of  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  pitchers  themselves  are  gor- 
geous in  color — green  and  red  and  pink,  with  curious  mark- 
ings. The  rim  around  the  mouth  is  beautifully  orna- 
mented, and  inside  the  mouth  is  a  sort  of  funnel  of  pro- 
jecting points,  leading  down  to  the  trap  below.  You  have 
probably  seen  the  same  sort  of  arrangement  in  a  rat-trap; 
it  is  very  common.  Small  birds  attracted  by  the  smell  or 
color  of  the  flower,  or  the  hope  of  a  drink  from  the  reser- 
voir below,  make  their  way  down.  It  is  a  trap  easy  to  en- 
ter, but  hard  to  escape  from  in  the  face  of  the  points.  In 
its  struggle  for  freedom  the  poor  little  fluttering  thing  gets 
its  wings  wet  and  sticky,  and  is  either  drowned  at  once,  or 
lingers  on  and  is  finally  digested  by  its  beautiful  captor. 
This  is  turning  the  tables  truly,  when  vegetables  catch  and 
devour  birds,  instead  of  being  destroyed  and  eaten  by  them. 


THE  PALACE  OF  THE  MONKEYS. 

T7"OU  have  seen  the  chattering  monkeys  at  the  Zoological 
JL  C4ardens  in  Philadelphia  or  Central  Park,  and  been 
amused  at  their  droll  antics,  but  what  do  you  think  of  the 
taste  of  a  tribe  of  Huiiouman  or  black-faced  monkeys 
which  actually  live  in  a  palace  in  India. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  this  palace  has  been  in 
ruins,  but  the  ruins  are  splendid.  There  are  towers  sur- 
mounted by  cupolas,  marble  courts,  columns  fretted  with 
sculpture,  and  floors  composed  of  beautiful  mosaics.  Long, 
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long  ago  the  last  human  owner  departed,  however,  and 
now  the  monkeys  reign  there  supreme. 

The  Hiuiouman  monkey  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  in  height;  its  form  is  slender  and  its  movements  act- 
ive. Its  face  is  perfectly  black  and  smooth,  and  it  has 
long  white  whiskers,  while  its  silky  hair  is  chinchilla 
gray  on  the  back  and  white  on  the  breast.  Its  long  bare 
tail  has  a  tuft  at  the  tip.  Altogether  it  is  a  queer-looking 
creature,  this  sacred  monkey  of  India,  which  the  Hindi ms 
regard  with  awe,  and  protect  from  injury,  if  need  be,  with 
their  lives. 

lu  one  of  their  sacred  poems  it  is  told  that  Rama,  their 
ancient  conquering  king,  \vho  never  went  to  battle  with- 
out gaining  the  victory,  was  aided  by  the  Hunoumans, 
who  acted  as  his  scouts.  In  the  fortune  of  war  an  enemy 
took  the  king  of  the  monkeys  prisoner,  and  setting  his 
tail  on  fire,  cruelly  sent  him  back  thus  to  Rama's  camp. 
A  friendly  wind  put  out  the  fire,  but  not  until  the  poor 
monkey's  face  had  been  badly  scorched.  In  pity  Rama 
decreed  that  forever  after  the  monkeys  of  that  tribe  should 
have  black  faces  like  their  chief,  and  as  nobody  has  ever 
seen  one  with  a  white  face,  the  story  is  considered  true  by 
the  natives. 

Should  you  ever  go  to  the  palace  of  Ambir,  in  Upper 
India,  you  will  no  doubt  see  hundreds  of  monkeys  there 
— mothers  hugging  their  babies,  old  and  grave  monkey 
grandparents  grimacing  angrily  at  frolicsome  children, 
and  playful  young  monkeys  grinning  and  leaping,  while 
a  chattering  chorus  goes  on.  And  should  you  happen  to 
offer  them  some  bananas,  a  bevy  will  make  friends  with 
you  at  once. 


FORD  BONNER  AMONG  THE  GYPSIES. 

BY  EDWARD  I.  STEVENSON. 

$lnrt  ££. 

likely  it  amused  the  queer  company  not  a  little 
to  see  so  cool-headed  and  civil  a  lad  throw  himself 
upon  their  kindness,  and  that  had  at  least  as  much  to  do 
with  their  friendly  conduct  as  had  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Cowart's  name.  Ford  was,  however,  to  put  the  gypsies' 
good-nature  to  a  sharper  proof  before  he  left  them. 

There  is  a  great  fund  of  real  sympathy  and  charity  in 
the  oddly  mixed-up  character  of  this  wandering  race,  all 
their  many  sad  tricks  and  traits  to  the  contrary.  Who- 
ever begs  help  from  them  is  fairly  sure  of  receiving  it  in 
one  way  or  another. 

"Be  at  home  with  us,  little  gemman  !"  exclaimed  an- 
other merry-looking,  bold-faced  girl,  whom  the  rest  ad- 
dressed as  Sarah — '•  be  at  home.  The  stranger  shall  fare 
well  who  comes  to  a  gypsy  under  a  gypsy's  roof.  See  the 
lamps  in  it!"  And  Sarah  pointed  up  to  the  few  stars  vis- 
ible between  the  tree-tops.  Then  leaning  over  Ford,  de- 
liberately bestowed  a  rousing  and  warm-hearted  smack  on 
the  boy's  cheek,  considerably  to  Ford's  blushing  embarrass- 
ment. Several  of  her  black  eyed  friends  repeated  around 
Ford  her  words,  "Be  at  home,  little  geminaii" — ''Fare 
well!"  Really  Ford  felt  at  home,  and  those  forty  pots 
steaming  away  there  were  an  assurance  of  good  fare.  He 
began  to  fancy  himself  adopted  into  the  roving  crew  al- 
ready. 

Indeed,  the  frank  lad  met  with  nothing  but  kindness 
during  those  strange  hours  that  he  spent  in  the  dark  for- 
est with  old  Pharaoh's  band.  He  often  looks  back  to  it 
to-day  and  laughs.  Under  the  lively  Miss  Sarah's  guid- 
ance lie  was  shown  the  wagons  where  they  slept,  their  cu- 
rious cooking  and  blacksmithing  fixtures,  and  their  rather 
disconsolate -looking  horses.  Ford  soon  discovered  that 
nearly  all  of  the  band  were  related  to  each  other.  They 
seemed  to  be  a  pretty  sweet-tempered  lot  with  one  anoth- 
er. At  supper  he  was  surprised  at  the  fine  china  plate 
and  handsome  steel  knife  and  fork  which  Sarah  brought 


him  as  an  honored  visitor  ;  and  such  splendidly  cooked 
sweet- potatoes,  and  such  chickens  and  ducks  bubbling  in 
the  pot  together,  he  told  Burt  Cowart  afterward,  he  never 
tasted.  He  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  none  of  his 
business  where  they  had  been — bought.  Ford  wished  more 
than  once,  too,  that  he  could  have  understood  a  little  of 
Sarah's  wonderfully  beautiful  language  (it  sounded  to  the 
boy  like  the  music  of  a  running  stream),  in  which  all 
manner  of  jokes  and  nonsense  were  sped  around  the  circle. 
Ah.  Ford,  a  rare  paragraph  in  your  boy-life  was  that  even- 
ing in  the  woods  with  those  mysterious  and  evil-doing 
gentry! 

The  meal  was  just  ending.  Ford  chanced  to  look  once 
more  around  the  circle.  Two  places  below  him  sat  a  wiry 
lad,  eating  rather  voraciously.  He  raised  his  fork,  and 
something  on  his  wrist  flashed.  Ford  started,  leaned 
forward,  and  looking  eagerly  at  the  wrist,  "Hallo!"  he 
cried,  involuntarily;  "  why,  you've — you've  got  on  Mrs. 
Cowart's  gold  bracelet." 

That  curious  dragon's  head,  the  little  charm  with  a 
monogram  hanging  to  the  neck — Ford  could  not  mis- 
take it. 

The  bracelet's  wearer.stared  angrily  at  him. 

"  I  say  you've  got  on  Mrs.  Cowart's  bracelet,"  repeated 
Ford.  "  Where'd  you  get  it  ?" 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  group  was  attract 
ed  to  the  two  lads,  one  so  fair-skinned  and  eager  in  at- 
tacking, the  other  so  dark,  with  glittering  eyes.  Ford 
leaped  up  from  Sarah's  side,  and  walked  around  to  the 
young  gypsy's  side.  The  latter,  in  turn,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  faced  Ford  threateningly.  He  began  to  blurt 
out  sundry  angry  sentences  in  his  own  language. 

Old  Pharaoh  stepped  forward,  frowning,  and  with  ail 
impatient  exclamation.  "That's  not  pretty  of  the  little 
gemman,"  he  said,  standing  beside  the  wearer  of  the 
bracelet,  "to  say  bad  things  to  one  of  the  gypsies  who 
have  been  so  good  to  him.  What  does  the  little  gemman 
mean  ?" 

"I  mean,'' replied  Ford,  roundly,  while  the  company, 
old  and  young,  closed  around,  "  that  Mrs.  Cowart  lost  that 
bracelet,  on  that  fellow's  wrist  there,  or  had  it  stolen,  last 
night,  maybe  early  this  morning,  and  I  want  it  back  to 
give  it  to  her.  I'm  sorry  to  seem  rude.  Did  you  find  it  ?" 
he  continued,  more  quietly,  turning  to  his  opponent. 

For  all  his  answer,  the  swarthy  lad  showed  his  white 
teeth  and  shook  his  fist  furiously  at  Ford.  He  was  plain- 
ly quite  enraged  by  this  time.  Ford  did  not  take  his  eyes 
from  him,  nevertheless.  It  was  a  strange  scene:  the  wild 
background  of  low  shrubbery  and  tree  trunks,  one  mo- 
ment clear  in  the  flaring  fires'  light,  the  next  a  mass  of 
shadow;  the  whole  band  of  savage-looking  men  and  wo- 
men gathered  in  silence  about  tall  Pharaoh  and  Ford  and 
the  angry  lad.  Certainly  Ford  was  in  a  very  trying  situ- 
ation as  he  remained  fronting  the  latter,  too  determined  to 
get  what  he  wanted  to  think  of  the  odds  against  him. 

It  is  possible  that  so  much  pluck  was  not  necessary,  and 
would  have  done  no  good  in  any  case.  Probably  Pha- 
raoh and  a  dozen  others  would  have  prevented  affairs 
from  coming  to  actual  blows.  Still,  I  am  glad  that  my 
hero  made  the  gallant  show  he  did. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  those  nearest  him,  and 
holding  out  his  purse.  "  There  isn't  much  in  that  thing,  I 
know.  There's  about  five  dollars,  I  believe.  I  want  you 
to  make  that  fellow  sell  that  bracelet  to  me  right  away. 
That's  about  the  least  thing  you  can  do.  But  if  you  don't, 
why,  I  ain't  much  of  a  fighter,  hut  if  you'll  agree  to  give 
us  fair  play,  I'll  have  that  bracelet  or  I'll  be  a  good  deal 
the  worse  off."  And  small  Ford  straightened  himself  up 
to  all  his  inches,  and  gave  the  thief  a  look  meant  to  with- 
er him. 

A  round  of  clapping  and  a  buzz  of  talk  broke  forth,  and 
old  Pbaraoh,  in  whose  ear  several  of  the  gypsies  had  been 
whispering  while  Ford  had  thus  thrown  down  his  dial- 
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lenge,  laughed  a,  frank,  liearty  laugh,  and  clapped  Ford  oil 
the  shoulder.  So  did  Anselo.  So  did  two  or  three  others. 
"Long-  live  the  little  gemman  !"  exclaimed  Pharaoh  ;  "he 
has  a  brave  heart.  Put  up  your  purse.  You  shall  have  the 
bracelet.  You  shall  have  it  for  the  sake  of  your  spirit, 
and  the  good  Dr.  Cowart,  to  whose  wife  you  say  it  belongs 
— mind  you,  to  whom  you  say.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it."  And  Pharaoh  laughed  and  winked  at  Anselo. 

He  said  something  gravely  to  the  gypsy  lad.  The 
bracelet  was  given  up  and  placed  in  Ford's  hand.  "He 
says  he  found  it  this  afternoon,''  said  Pharaoh,  as  the  late 
wearer  of  the  bracelet  disappeared  sulkily.  Probably  the 
chief  had  promised  him  something  valuable  in  return  for 
it.  Ford  looked  at  Mrs.  Cowart's  recovered  treasure,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  that  he  held  it  in  his  hand.  He  ask- 
ed no  questions. 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  late  difficulty  during  the 
last  hour  or  so  of  Ford's  ' '  captivity, "  as  he  persisted  in  call- 
ing it.  Indeed,  his  little  display  of  spirit  had  raised  him 
high  in  the  opinion  of  his  queer  entertainers.  He  strolled 
about  with  the  merry  Sarah.  Old  Pharaoh  proving  curi- 
ous as  to  the  contents  of  the  photographic  outfit,  he  felt 
obliged  to  exhibit  it  in  detail.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  un- 
derstood, all  of  them,  its  precise  use,  and  whether  Ford  did 
not  leave  them  with  the  notion  that  he  was  a  very  genteel 
young  amateur  tinker,  after  all.  He  wished  that  he  could 
have  taken  a  picture  of  the  group  in  their  bright-colored 
attire. 

"  Good-night  to  the  little  gem  man  !''  "  Good-by  to  the 
little  gerumau !''  So  said  one  and  all  of  the  band  as  Ford. 


mounted  in  front  of  Anselo  on  his  tall  lean  nag,  at  last 
moved  briskly  up  the  moon-lit  road.  "  Don't  forget  your- 
Rommany  friends!''  and  "Good  luck  to  you!"  were  the- 
last  words  Ford  caught.  Our  hero  felt  as  if  he  had  just 
come  out  of  some  strange  old  play.  As  he  and  his  charge 
went  on,  Anselo  told  him  a  dozen  curious  stories,  in  which 
the  beasts  and  trees  and  flowers  all  spoke  and  played1 
tricks  upon  eaeli  other. 

By  half  past  ten  the  lights  in  B appeared.  A  little- 
after  that  Ford  was  jumping  off  the  tall  nag  before  Dr. 
Cowart's  door,  under  a  perfect  shower  of  questions  from' 
Burt  and  the  family.  Sadly  frightened  about  him  had 
they  been,  and  Dr.  Cowart  and  Burl's  brother  were  even 
then  scouring  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Wolf's  Rock"  for 
the  lost  one.  But  they  returned  before  many  hours  to 
hear  Ford's  story  all  over  again.  (Anselo  had  gone  back 
to  his  beloved  woods  with  a  handsome  present  in  his 
purse.)  "The  most  extraordinary  adventure  I  ever 
heard."  said  Dr.  Cowart  himself,  handling  the  bracelet 
with  deep  respect.  "  The  idea  of  those  thievish  scamps  be- 
having so  delightfully  to  the  lad  !  I  don't,  believe,  Ford, 
that  my  name  had  any  more  to  do  with  it  than  your  man- 
ners, your  quiet  way  of  showing  them  that  you  trusted  to 
their  kindness  of  heart  to  help  you,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
your  daring  spirit."  Now  this  is  still  an  open  question, 
though  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Harry  North,  to  whom 
Ford  shortly  wrote  one  of  his  usual  long  letters,  giving  an- 
account  of  himself  and  his  doings,  insists  upon  exactly 
the  same  thing. 
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BOYS'  WINTER  SPORTS  IN  CANADA. 

BUILDING    A    CAMP. 
BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 

IN  September,  when  the  Archer  boys  returned  from  their 
camping  expedition   in    the    Adirondack*,  where,  by 
closely  following  their  uncle  Harry's  directions,  they  had 
had  a  splendid  time,  and  had  been  able  to  make  themselves 

very  comfortable,  they 
found  a  wonderful  piece 
of  news  awaiting  them. 
Their  father  was  obliged 
to  start  almost  immediate- 
ly for  China,  on  important 
business  that  would  de- 
tain him  until  spring.  He  had  decided  to  take  his  wife 
and  delicate  Aleck  with  him;  but  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Ben  and  sturdy  Bob  ? 

They  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  China  too;  but 
their  father  said  he  could  not  afford  to  take  them  all,  that 
they  must  not  on  any  account  give  up  school,  and  that  he 
was  only  going  to  take  Aleck  because  the  sea-voyage  and 
a  winter  in  a  warm  climate  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
him. 

Then  the  boys  said  that,  after  their  summer's  experience 
in  camping,  they  felt  sure  they  could  keep  house  all  by 
themselves;  but  to  this  their  mother,  of  course,  would  not 
listen  for  a  moment. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  they  should  be  sent  to  a  small 
private  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois,  a  former  col- 
lege chum  of  their  father's,  who  was  now  settled  in  a  little 
Canadian  parish  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  below  Quebec. 

Tins  decision  suited 
the  boys  exactly,  and 
when  they  recalled  all 
that  they  had  read  of 
snow  -  shoeing,  tobog- 
ganing, curling,  fishing 
through  the  ice,  and 
other  Canadian  winter 

sports,  they  began  to  think  they  were  going  to  have  as 
much  fun  as  their  brother  Aleck,  after  all. 

Thus  it  happened  that  early  in  October  Ben  and  Bob 
Archer  were  settled  for  the  winter  in  the  Dubois  school  at 
Beauvoir,  and  were  rapidly  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
five  Canadian  boys,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  were  the  only  pupils  besides  themselves. 

Upon  entering  the  school  they  found  all  the  boys  great- 
ly interested  in  the  winter  camp  that  Andre  Thibault,  the 
Canadian  voyageur  and  trapper,  who  was  employed  to  sup- 
ply the  school  with  wood,  game,  and  fish,  was  teaching  them 
to  build.  They  drew  such  glowing  pictures  of  the  good 
times  they  were  to  have  in  this  camp  during  the  winter  hol- 
idays that  the  Archer  boys  became  quite  excited  over  it.  and 
entered  most  heartily  into  the  plans  for  its  construction. 

Although  the  boys  could  only  work  at  the  camp  on  Sat- 
urdays, and  an  hour  or  two  every  other  afternoon,  they 
were  so  diligent  that  early  in  November,  just  as  the  first 
snow  of  the  season  was  falling,  they  had  practically  fin- 
ished it,  and  were  able  to  light  a  fire  in  their  stove,  and  to 
feel  very  much  at  home  in  it. 

This  winter  camp,  which  was  a  snug  log  house  or  cabin 

ten  feet  by  fifteen 
feet  square,  eight 
feet  high  in  front, 
and  six  feet  high 
at  the  back,  was 
built  as  follows: 

First    the   boys 
selected  a  site  in 
the  woods  about  a 
mile  from  the  vil- 
FICI.  3.  lage.    It  was  a  lit- 
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tie  mound  near  a  beautiful 
spring,  from  which  a  small 
stream  flowed  into  the  river, 
half  a  mile  away. 

While  some  of  them  levelled 
the  ground  on  which  the  cabin 
was  to  stand,  and  cleared  it  of 
underbrush,  stumps,  and  roots, 

the  others  "blazed''  the  most  direct  possible  path  from  it 
to  the  school,  and  cleared  it  of  bushes,  but  allowed  it  to 
wind  among'  big  trees,  which  they  did  not  disturb. 

Mr.  Dubois,  who  entered  as  heartily  as  any  boy  into  all 
their  plans  for  healthful  recreation,  had  provided  each  of 
them  with  a  new  light  axe,  in  buying  which  he  had  care- 
fully avoided  taking  any  with  varnished  handles,  as  he 
knew  that  these  are  very  apt  to  stick  to  the  hands  when 
warm,  instead  of  slipping  smoothly  through  them,  and  that 
they  have  thus  been  the  cause  of  many  dangerous  miss 
blows  and  nils. 

Before  the  logs  for  the  cabin  were  cut,  Andre  Thibault 
went  through  the  woods  near  the  camp  site,  and  with  his 
axe  marked  a  number  of  the  straightest  soft-wood  trees, 
such  as  he  considered  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Then 
he  showed  the  boys  how  to  cut  them  down  by  chopping 
nearly  through  the  trunk  from  the  side  on  which  they 
wished  the  tree  to  fall,  and  then  felling  it  with  two  or  three 
sharp  blows  on  the  opposite  side.  Ben  Archer  and  anoth- 
er boy  cut  down  the  marked  trees  in  this  manner,  while  the 
others  trimmed  them  of  their  branches,  and  cut  them  into 
lengths,  each  of  which  was  four  feet  longer  than  the  side 
or  end  of  the  cabin  that  it  was  to  occupy ;  thus  all  the  logs 
were  either  four- 
teen or  nineteen 
feet  long. 

Then  came  the 
heavy  work  of 
hauling  them  to 
the  camp  site 
(which  was  done 
with  the  aid  of 
the  front  pair  of 

wheels  of  a  small  wagonl,  sorting,  and  notching  them.  In 
sorting,  two  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size  were 
selected  for  each  pair  of  side  and  end  logs,  and  these  were 
notched  deeply  with  an  axe,  on  two  sides,  eighteen  inches 
from  each  end  (Fig.  1).  All  were  thus  notched  except  the 
two  bottom  side  logs,  which  were  only  notched  on  their 
upper  surface  (Fig.  2). 

In  laying  up  the  walls,  the  largest  logs  they  hr.d,  which 
were  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  were  chosen  for  the  bot- 
tom side  logs.  They  were  placed  in  position  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  camp,  which  was  to  face  south.  Be- 
sides the  deep  notches  at  the  ends,  these  logs  had  smaller 
notches  cut  every  two  feet  along  their  upper  surface  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  floor  poles  or  supports  (Fig.  3), 
which  were  laid  in  place  before  any  more  logs  were  piled 
up.  Then  the  bottom  end  logs,  deeply  notched  on  both 
upper  and  lower  sides,  eighteen  inches  from  each  end,  were 
laid  across  the  bottom  side  logs,  a  second  tier  of  side  logs 
was  laid  across  them,  and  thus  both  sides  and  ends  were 
gradually  raised  (Fig.  4). 

When  the  ends  had  reached  a  height  of  five  feet,  holes 
eighteen  by  twelve  inches  square  were  sawed  in  them  !'»r 
windows  ;  and  when 
the  front  wall  was  six 
feet  high,  a  door\v;i\ 
two  and  a  half  feet 
wide  was  sawed  down 
to  the  bottom  log  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  re- 
quired height  of  eight 
feet  for  the  front  side 
wall  and  six  feet  for 
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the  back  being  reached,  the  three  upper  logs  of  the  ends 
were  hewn  off  at  an  angle,  to  form  a  perfect  slope  from  front 
to  back,  and  in  them  notches  were  cut,  two  feet  apart,  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  roof  poles  (Fig.  5).  These  poles  were 
allowed  to  project  two  feet  beyond  the  ends  of  the  building. 

The  roof  was  made  of  hemlock  bark,  stripped  in  great 
sheets  from  the  trees,  and  so  laid  that  each  piece  over- 
lapped another  a  foot  or  more.  They  were  held  in  place 
by  poles  laid  across  them  aiid  projecting,  so  the  ends  could 
be  lashed  firmly  to  the  ends  of  the  poles  supporting  the 
roof  (Fig.  6). 

Mr.  Dubois  had  given  the  boys  the  lumber  from  an  old 
tumble-down  out  building,  and  of  this  they  made  their 
floor,  and  a  door,  that  was  hung  with  leathern  hinges  and 
fastened  by  a  wooden  latch.  A  single  pane  of  glass  was 
used  for  each  of  the  windows,  and  all  chinks  between  the 
logs  were  stuffed  with  moss  and  daubed  with  clay.  Then 
the  cabin  was  pronounced  finished. 

All  this  had  taken  hard  work,  but  it  was  work  in  which 
the  boys  were  so  heartily  interested  that  they  had  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly.  The  two  Archers  had  worked  with  such  a 
will  and  so  well  as  to  completely  win  the  heart  of  Andre 
Thibault,  who  promised  to  teach  them  many  tricks  of 
fishing  and  of  woodcraft  during  the  winter.  As  a  further 
token  of  his  esteem,  he  presented  Ben  with  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  made  of  a  flour  barrel  sawed  half  in  two  and 
seated  with  canvas. 

For  two  dollars  the  Beau  voir  tinsmith  made  them  a  sheet- 
iron  box  stove,  and  gave  them  enough  old  stove-pipe  for 
it.  They  set  this  stove  in  a  large  shallow  box  filled  with 
sand,  and  ran  the  pipe  out  at  the  back  of  the  cabin,  where 
an  elbow  supported  on  a  forked  post  turned  it  upward,  and 
two  more  lengths  carried  it  above  the  roof.  They  did  not 
run  it  through  the  roof,  for  fear  of  causing  a  leak. 

At  last,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  first  snow- 
storm, everything  was  finished,  and  the  boys  sat  around 
their  rude  home-made  table  on  all  sorts  of  stools  and  box- 
es, with  Ben  Archer  at  its  head  in  his  fine  barrel  arm- 
chair, thoroughly  enjoying  the  warmth  and  coziness  of  a 
house  that  they  had  built  all  by  themselves.  Bob  Archer 
made  a  pot  of  coffee  on  the  sheet-iron  stove,  and  as  they 
drank  it  they  formed  plans  for  all  sorts  of  good  holiday 
times  that  they  hoped  to  enjoy  here  during  the  winter. 


THE  PHARAOHS. 

rpHE  Egyptians  called  their  kings  Pharaohs.  The  first 
_L  Pharaoh  was  Menes,  about  3000  or  4000  B.C.  He  built 
the  city  of  Memphis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  turned 
the  river  from  its  course  to  make  a  foundation  for  it. 
Around  it  ran  canals  and  basins  of  water,  and  embank- 
ments of  earth  and  sand,  to  protect  it  from  the  annual 
flonds.  The  city  rose  to  great  splendor.  The  Pharaohs 
adorned  it  with  immense  temples,  long  rows  of  sphinxes, 
obelisks,  and  vast  pillars  of  stone.  Behind  rose  the  pyra- 
mids, the  most  enduring  and  the  most  useless  of  buildings. 
Memphis  was  for  many  centuries  the  finest  city  in  the 
world.  It  decayed  slowly  under  the  Roman  rule ;  the  Sar- 
acens pillaged  it  of  its  stone  and  marble  to  build  Cairo; 
and  now  the  position  of  the  great  city  can  only  be  traced 
by  its  ruins.  Only  the  pyramids  and  some  huge  sphinxes 
and  lions  remain  unchanged. 

The  next  famous  Pharaohs  added  to  the  splendor  of 
Memphis.  But  a  later  dynasty  removed  the  seat  of  their 
government  to  Thebes.  This  splendid  city  grew  up  on 
both  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  was  even  more  magnificent 
limn  Memphis.  Its  temples,  Luxor  and  Karnak,  are  the 
largest  ever  built  by  man.  Their  vast  and  ruined  ranges 
of  columns  are  well  known  to  all  who  sail  up  the  Nile. 
Not  far  off  is  the  famous  statue  of  Memiiou,  that  was  said 
to  utter  musical  notes  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  One  fa- 
mous Pharaoh,  Amenemhat  III.,  built  the  Labyrinth,  a 


palace  with  three  thousand  rooms,  which  is  described  by 
Herodotus.  Thothmes  I.  made  war  in  the  East.  A  wo- 
man reigned  as  Pharaoh,  and  clothed  herself  in  a  man's 
dress;  her  name  was  Hatshepu.  She  was  the  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth of  Egyptian  history,  and  surrounded  herself  with 
fine  workmen,  architects,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  Her  fleets 
went  on  voyages  of  discovery  on  the  Red  Sea  and  along 
the  African  shore.  Thothmes  III.,  her  younger  brother, 
was  the  conqueror  of  the  East.  His  name  is  carved  on 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  obelisks,  temples,  and  countless 
stones  and  gems.  He  is  called  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Ramses  I.,  about  1400  B.C.,  was  the  founder  of  a  famous 
family.  His  son  Seti  made  war  on  all  sides,  and  was  vic- 
torious. He  built  splendid  temples  at  Memphis  and  other 
cities,  and  burdened  his  people  with  taxes.  His  more  fa- 
mous son,  Ramses  II.,  completed  Seti's  works, and  showed 
the  purest  love  and  reverence  for  his  father.  Ramses 
conquered  all  the  East,  and  in  his  reign  Moses  was  prob- 
ably born.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  some  humble 
cottage,  the  famous  Jewish  lawgiver  first  saw  the  light. 
He  led  out  his  people,  perhaps,  under  Meneptah  II.,  and 
the  reign  of  the  cruel  Pharaoh  must  have  been  disturbed 

|  by  plagues  and  civil  wars.  Another  famous  Pharaoh, 
Ramses  III.,  plundered  all  his  neighbors,  and  lavished 
his  wealth  in  building  new  temples  in  the  cities  of  the 
Nile.  The  family  of  Ramses  reigned  many  years;  their 
names  constantly  appear  on  the  tombs  and  statues. 

But  Egypt  now  began  to  decline;  powerful  states  grew 
up  around  it;  civil  wars  divided  its  people.  The  Assyri- 
ans invaded  the  wealthy  country,  and  the  Kings  of  As- 
syria became  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  Sheshonk  I.,  the  first 
Assyrian  Pharaoh,  has  left  his  name  carved  on  many 
monuments.  Next  the  Ethiopians  invaded  the  unfortu- 
nate land,  captured  Thebes,  and  drove  off  the  Assyrians. 
From  about  the  year  1000  B.C.  the  country  knew  little  re- 
pose. The  great  cities  were  full  of  sorrow.  Cambyses 
and  the  Persians,  who  conquered  Egypt  about  527  B.C., 
ruled  with  severity.  The  great  bull  Apis,  who  was  the 

1  Egyptian  god,  died  about  this  time,  and  Cambyses  was 

i  said  to  have  killed  him. 

Once  more  the  Egyptians  drove  off  the  enemy,  and 
were  for  a  short  time  free.  The  last  Pharaohs  ascended 
the  throne  of  Thothmes  and  Ramses  the  Great.  But  Egypt 
was  soon  conquered  by  Alexander.  The  last  Pharaoh 
died  ;  his  name  was  Nektnebef.  His  descendants  are 
probably  to  be  found  among  the  dusky  beggars  who 
crowd  around  the  American  traveller  on  the  Nile.  The 
Pharaohs  are  passed  away.  But  the  pyramids,  the 
sphinxes,  the  Memnonium,  Karnak,  Luxor,  and  countless 
tombs  and  monuments  record  their  memories. 

The  troubles  in  Egypt  recall  their  history.  Egypt  is 
now  powerless  and  fallen.  It  is  burdened  with  heavy 
debts,  and  foreigners  control  its  principal  affairs.  The  Eu- 
ropean has  long  been  the  superior  of  the  Egyptian.  Once 
the  Egyptian  taught  and  conquered  Asia  and  part  of  Eu- 
rope; but  the  Egyptians  became  vain,  insolent,  refused  to 
learn  anything  new,  and  sank  into  indolence.  The  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  build  railroads  and  bridges  instead 
of  useless  pyramids  and  decaying  temples. 


WHAT  A  SNAKE  DID. 

BY  MRS.  \V.  J.  HAYS. 

/CHARLIE  CURTIS  and  Jim  Olin  were  two  boys  of  the 
\J  same  age,  lived  in  the  same  village,  went  to  the  same 
school,  and  had  about  the  same  fondness  for  tops,  kites, 
marbles,  and  molasses  candy.  There  was,  however,  a 
difference  between  them. 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  Sedlitz  powder  ?  Do  you  know 
the  taste  of  that  part  which  is  in  the  white  paper,  and  the 
very  acid  flavor  of  the  blue  paper's  ?  and  have  you  not 
watched  the  bubbling  and  foaming  when  the  two  are  dis- 
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solved  in  one  glass?  Well,  you  will  understand,  then, 
why  I  compare  these  two  boys  to  a  Sedlitz  powder.  They 
never  came  together  without  foaming-  into  some  sort  of  a 
squabble. 

One  had  a  slow,  soda  sort  of  temper;  the  other  was  very 
cream-of-tartarish ;  and  though  they  got  along  well  enough 
when  apart,  they  never  seemed  to  do  well  together.  But 
somehow  they  were  always  coming  across  each  other. 

It  was  in  a  tree  that  they  had  their  worst  time  one  day, 
for  Jim  was  determined  to  get  a  nest  which  Charlie  had 
been  watching  witli  much  interest,  expecting  to  find  the 
young  birds  hatched  everyday,  and  wanting  to  secure  one 
robin,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  old  enough,  to  tame;  for  his 
neighbor.  Miss  Watkins,  had  one  which  fed  from  her 
hand,  perched  on  her  shoulder,  and  Hew  in  and  out  of  his 
cage  as  if  lie  had  never  been  wild,  and  he  was  sure  that 
if  he  were  as  kind  and  patient  as  she  had  been,  lie 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  pet  for  his  little  sick  cousin 
Emmie. 

So  when  Charlie  found  Jim  bent  upon  getting  those 
eggs  it  not  only  was  a  disappointment,  but  it  made  him 
angry  that  a  boy  who  knew  better  should  do  so  mean  a 
thing.  Up  the  tree  he  mounted  after  Jim,  and  many  were 
the  hard  and  sharp  words  that  passed,  and  in  their  excite- 
ment a  branch  gave  way,  down  tumbled  both  boys,  and 
the  old  gate  of  the  pasture  field,  which  had  weathered  the 
storms  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  saved  them  from  breakage, 
but  was  badly  damaged  itself. 

This  pasture  field  belonged  to  the  father  of  Jim,  but 
Charlie  had  always  gone  through  it  whenever  he  liked, 
just  as  did  the  squirrels  and  woodchucks ;  but  Jim  was  now 
so  angry  that  he  declared  if  he  ever  caught.  Charlie  in  that 
field  again  he.  would  thrash  him  "within  an  inch  of  his 
life" — whatever  so  absurd  an  expression  might  mean. 

Bruised,  out  of  temper,  and  more  than  ever  vexed  with 
each  other,  they  both  went  home.  Charlie  was  just  a  lit- 
tle afraid  of  Jim,  and  that  threat  of  being  "thrashed 
within  an  inch  of  his  life''  sounded  in  his  ears  for  sev- 
eral days,  keeping  him  away  from  the  pasture  field, 
and,  more  to  his  regret,  away  from  the  robin's  nest  which 
he  had  been  watching  so  long.  But  one  bright  morn- 
ing all  these  recollections  were  quite  forgotten  as  he 
bounded  gayly  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  old  mill. 
It  was  one  of  those  days  that  make  you  happy  without 


your  knowing  the  reason 
why.  Charlie  ran  .  and 
skipped  and  jumped  in  the 
sunshine  till  his  eyes  shone 
and  his  cheeks  were  like 
two  rosy  apples.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  take  a  leap 
rather  longer  than  any  he 
had  done,  he  saw  a  long- 
slippery  black  snake  glide 
across  the  road,  and  at  the 
same  moment  lie  heard  a 
child  cry.  Quick  as  wink 
he  seized  a  stone,  smashed 
the  snake  011  the  head,  and 
then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  crying  child. 

"Why,  Bessie  Olin.  what 
is  the  matter  ?"  he  asked, 
going  to  the  little  girl,  who- 
was  sobbing  piteously. 

"That  dreadful  snake!" 
was  all  she  could  utter. 

"  Did  it  bite  you  ?" 

"No." 

"  But  it  frightened  you  2" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it  is  dead  now, 
so  don't  cry." 


"No;  it  won't  be  dead  till  night.'' 

"  Oh,  that's  all  humbug !"  said  Charlie. 

"I  won't  go  past  it;  I  can't,"  cried  the  child,  trembling 
with  terror.  "  And  see!  I've  run  a  thorn  in  my  foot." 

"  Sit  down  and  let  me  try  if  I  can  get  it  out,"  said  Char- 
lie, kindly;  and  he  placed  her  upon  a  mossy  stone,  took  up 
her  little  foot  on  his  knee,  and  with  his  knife,  which  for- 
tunately had  one  blade  with  a  point  left,  drew  out  the 
thorn. 

"  Now,  then,  see  if  you  can  walk." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Bessie,  limping  a  little;  "but  I  will 
not  go  past  that  snake.  See!  it  quivers." 

"They  always  do  that;  it's  the  'lectricity  or  something 
that's  in  them.  But  he's  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

"  Please  come  this  way  with  me,"  pleaded  Bessie. 

Charlie  turned  to  go,  but  suddenly  remembered  it  would 
take  them  through  the  pasture  field.  Yes,  and  away  in  the 
distance  there  was  Jim  sitting  on  the  stone  wall  by  the 
old  gate.  Should  he  go  on,  or  should  he  turn  back?  Bes- 
sie looked  up  to  see  why  he  paused.  Charlie  remembered 
the  promised  thrashing. 

"Please  come,"  urged  Bessie. 

"  Can't  you  go  alone  now  ?"  asked  Charlie,  but,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  the  thought  came  to  him  that  it 
would  be  cowardly  to  leave  his  timid  little  companion, 
and  without  more  ado  he  walked  on. 

Bessie  soon  was  all  smiles,  and  prattling  away  about 
everything  she  saw.  As  they  neared  the  old  gate  she  es- 
pied her  brother  somewhat  sulkily  chewing  a  straw.  ' '  Oh, 
brother  Jim,"  she  called  out,  "  you  ought  to  have  seen  the 
horrid  snake  Charlie  just  killed!  and  he  took  an  awful 
thorn  out  of  my  foot.  Wasn't  he  good  ?" 

Charlie  hung  his  head  in  spite  of  himself;  he  had  not 
expected  this  defense,  ami  his  little  champion  went  on  to 
say  so  much  that  before  he  knew  it  they  were  over  the  gate 
and  in  the  pasture  field.  Presently  there  was  a  loud  hal- 
loo. To  tell  the  truth,  Charlie  jumped;  he  expected  that 
thrashing;  but,  instead,  Jim  called  out, 

"The  robins  are  hatched ;  don't  you  want  one ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Charlie,  "I  do." 

"Well,  come  get  it,  then." 

So  Cousin  Emmie  got  her  bird,  after  all,  and  it  was  the 
tamest,  prettiest  little  thing  you  ever  saw,  and  brightened 
the  sick-room  wonderfully. 
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THE     FANCY-DRESS    BALL. 


"tVTE  mean  to  be  stately; 

**     And  even  though  small, 
We'll  step  quite  sedately 
To  open  the  ball. 

Just  hark  to  the  music! 

It  Hies  from  the  strings 
As  if  every  measure 

Were  tilted  with  wings. 

There's  a  jolly  old  fiddle 
That  keeps  out  of  view; 

Its  notes  are  such  madeaps 
They're  laughing  at  you. 

And  quaint  as  a  picture 

Stepped  forth  from  its  frame 

Is  each  haughty  noble, 
Each  beautiful  dame. 


Bess  has  a  gown  of 
The  rustliugest  stuff, 
And  her  eyes  twinkle  archly 
III  spite  of  her  ruff; 

And  proud  Lady  Mary, 
With  plume  and  with  fan, 

Will  flirt  and  coquet 
.Iu>t  as  fast  as  she  can. 

There's  a  wee  tot  from  Holland, 
A  beauty  from  Spain, 

And  a  lady  from  Normandy, 
All  in  the  train. 

Prince  Rupert  is  here, 
And  the  bonny  Prince  Hal; 

And  Kogcr,  their  Squire, 
Has  come  to  the  ball; 
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While  dainty  Priseilla, 

A.-  prim  as  a  pink, 
Eyes  bent,  on  her  slippers, 

Scarce  knows  what  to  think. 

And  grave  maiden  Margie, 

With  bag  on  her  arm, 
Is  blushing  so  brightly 

It  adds  to  her  charm 

I  wonder,  to-morrow, 

Will  Daisy  and  Jack. 
Our  Chris  and  our  Arthur, 

Be  wishing  it  back, 

This  evening  of  frolic, 
When,  ladies  and  lords, 

They  wore  the  rich  plumes 
And  the  bright  jewelled  swords? 

Will  the  children  be  cross 
When  the  dear  little  feet 

Are  tired  of  danein;;, 
Or  will  they  be  sweet? 

I  don't  know,  I'm  sure — 

I  am  all  in  a  maze; 
I  feel  quite  bewildered 

The  longer  I  gaze. 

But  I  think  I  may  say 
That  the  darlings  will  hear 

The  music  in  dreams 

That  is  sounding  so  clear, 


And  cheeks  in  their  slumber 
The  warmer  will  glow 

For  faint-falling  echoes 
Of  liddle  and   bow. 
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IN  STRANGE  QUARTERS 


spools  have  departments,  and  such  a  noise  !  for 
they  all  have  machinery  at  work. 

The  magnolia  hams  are  represented  by  two 
pigs  dressed  in  satin  and  sitting  at  lunch.  At 
nearly  every  place  you  get  picture  cards.  In  one 
place  you  look  into  a  big  barrel,  and  there  you 
see  a  picture  of  the  beer  establishment  and'  all 
its  buildings. 

In  the  Horticultural  Hall  there  is  a  big  fount 
ain.  whieli  throws  the  water  very  high,  and 
keeps  the  place  cool.  As  soon  as  you  go  in  you 
smell  apples.  There  are  several  Mexican  plants 
and  some  beautiful  paroquets.  Besides  this  ball 
there  n  re  the  Ma  in  and  Government  Buildings,  the 
Machinery  and  stock  Building,  the  Art  Gallery, 
and  a  good  many  more. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  your  subscribers, 
and  when  the  boys  and  girls  come  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, if  they  will  come  to  374  Pry  tania  Street,  aft- 
er school,  my  sisters  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  them.  FRANK  L.  RICHARDSON.  JUN. 

Frank's  mother,  in  a  cordial  note.  indor>es 
this  pleasant  invitation.    ''  After  school"  means 
.  after  3  P.M.  and  all  day  Saturday. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

A  MONTREAL  lad  lias  the  honor  of  being  our 
first  correspondent  this  week  : 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  The  citizens  of  Montreal 
recently  held  tlieir  third  Winter  Carnival,  mid  I 
think  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something 
about  it.  The'  Carnival  opened  on  Monday  the 
26th  of  January.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
Ice  Lion  was  unveiled.  The  lion  is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  small  blocks  of  ice,  which  were 
modelled  into  the  form  of  a  huge  lion,  about 
twice  life  size.  It  was  placed  on  a  lame  ice  ped- 
estal in  Place  d'Armes  Square 

Tuesday  evening  was  the  time  allotted  to  tin- 
Tuque  Bleue  Toboggan  Club  to  hold  their  annual 
opening.  At  8  p  M.  '•  Jumho"  and  "The  Baby," 
two  huge  toboggans  that  will  seat  teti  or  fifteen 
men,  shot  down  the  brightly  illuminated  chute, 
or  hill,  and  at  the  same  time  the  slide  was  lit  up 
by  burning  different  colored  tire-works,  which 
were  lighted  as  the  large  toboggans  flew  past. 
The  hill  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  tour  elec- 
tric lights,  many  Chinese  lanterns,  and  se\erul 
large  gas-lights  at  the  head  and  foot  of  tin-  slide-. 
The  Tuque  Bleue  is  entirely  an  artificial  slide. 
The  chute,  which  is  forty-five  feet  high  and  about 
one  hundred  feet  long,  is  situated  on  the  .Mont- 
real Lacrosse  Grounds.  The  entire  length  of  the 
slide  is  about  six  hundred  yards. 

I  have  been  describing  tobogganing  to  you,  but 
perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  a  toboggan  is.  I 
will  tt-11  you.  It  is  mail*-  "f  one  m-  more  pieces 
of  hard  wood  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thick-  ] 
ness,  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  fr.im 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  inches  broad.  The  front 
end  is  bent  back  and  fastened  by  a  cord,  and 
across  the  toboggan,  at  inter\  als  of  about  fifteen 
inches,  are  placed  wooden  slats,  which  are  like- 
wise fastened  by  cords.  On  each  side  are  put 
small  wooden  1-ars.  and  the  whole  toboggan  is 
.-,,  \ered  by  a  eushion 

Each  evening  the  Ice  Palace  was  brilliantly  il- 
luminated by  the  electric  light,  but  on  Wednes- 
day at  8  P.M.  the  crowd  that  had  collected  to  wit- 
ness thiit  most  beautiful  of  all  the  sights  to  he 
Si  eii  at.  the  Carnival,  the"  assault  "on  the  Ice  Cas- 
tle by  all  the  snow-shoe  clubs,  were  fully  paid  for 
coming  out  in  the  cold  (.thermometer  fifteen  de- 
grees below  zero).  The  projectiles  used  were 
Komau  candles,  rockets,  etc.,  and  the  castle  was 
garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and  titty  vol- 
unteers and  twenty-five  firemen.  After  th- 
the  snow-shoers  in  costume,  each  one  carrying  a 
lighted  torch,  marched  up  the  mountain,  aiid  tin- 
sight  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

WILLIE  M.  B 


ARDSLEV,  NEAR  WAKEFIELD,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAM.. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  knew  you  wanted  let- 
ters from  some  English  children,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  one.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one 
baby  sister  who  is  not  six  months  old,  and  we 
live  close  by  the  railway,  where  about  five  hun- 
dred trains  pass  every  day.  We  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England  ;  I  like  to  read  the  letters,  and 
mamma  reads  them  to  my  brothers.  We  hu\.- 
four  rabbits,  five  birds,  two  cats,  and  a  goat,  but 
our  poor  little  dog  Tiny  got  killed  the  other  day, 
and  I  am  very  sorry,  because  it  was  such  a  great 
pet  I  go  to  school,  and  I  am  in  the  highest  class, 
which  is  called  the  Seventh  Standard.  If  I  write 
any  more,  my  letter  will  be  too  long,  and  I  do 
want  to  see  it  in  print.  So  I  remain,  with  love 
tn  the  little  letter-writers  over  the  water  and  to 
the  Postmistress,  ADA  C.  S. 

STONRHOCSE,  THANET,  K*NT,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  an  English  girl,  and 
I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter.  1  have  oidy 
just,  begun  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  my- 
self, but.  an  American  friend  nsed  to  send  it  to 
us.  I  have  five  brothers  and  four  sisters.  The 
youngest  is  a  baby  boy  two  yi-ars  old  :  his  name 
is  Christopher.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  pair  of 
L';I bantams, and  I  am  going  to  have  three  fan- 
tail  pigeons.  I  live  by  the  sea.  It  is  so  interest- 
ing to  \vateli  the  ships;  there  was  one  burning 
in  front  of  our  windows  last  October.  If  this 
lette'-  is  printed.  I  will  write  again  and  tell  more 
about,  the  burning  ship.  Would  you  please  gui 
how  old  I  am  ?  Good-by.  RCTII  s 

Is  Ruth  somewhere  near  her  twelfth  birthday? 
And  will  she  remember  her  promise  to  write 
again,  and  fini-h  this  letter  by  telling  how  the 
ship  eann-  to  be  on  fire,  and  all  about  it? 


young  friend  in  New  Orleans  : 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 

As  I  live  in  New  Orleans.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  about,  our  Exposition.  I  have  been 
up  there  four  times  There  is  a  plaee  culled 
Minnehaha  Falls;  it  is  real  water,  going  o\,-r 
what  looks  like  real  rocks.  In  the  D.ikota  sec 
tion  they  have  three  Sioux  Indians— Chief  l'>i^ 
Gall,  a  squaw,  and  a  pappoose  ;  a  big  circle  with 
grass  and  busucs.  which  they  cull  Dakota  Park  ; 
in  it  there  are  stuffed  animal-- and  heads  of  skele-  ' 
tons.  In  the  Wyoming  exhibit  they  had  crape 
for  the  death  of  Governor  Hale.ot  that  state,  in 
Nebraska  everything  is  made  of  grain.  In  one 
of  these  States  they  give  you  little  bags  of  wheat. 

In  Mississippi  there full  of  stuff  ed  birds, 

made  to  tell  tin-  stor\  ol  i •  -ek  Kobin     He  is  in 

a  little  coffin,  and  Jenny  Wren  has  a  black  veil 

id  a  little  handkerchief  at  her  eyes.    Tln-iv 

are   the  Spurrov,1.  and   Parson  Hook,  and  many 

Louisiana's  exhibit  is  very  line      They  have  a 
pillar  ot   --iilt  th.-it   looks   like  crystal,  and  they 
)i;ive  made  a  man  and  woman  out  of  cotton,  and 
a  cat  and  dog:  it  is  called  King  I'otton.    I  passed  , 
Harper's  Department,  and  their  papers  and  i 
zines  looked  very  natural,  for  we  have  two  of 
them  always  and  sometimes  the  others.    All  the 


LEITH.  SCOTLAND, 

I  have  never  seen  any  letters  from  this  place, 
sol  thought.  I  would  like  to  write  to  yon  I  have 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  younger  than 
myself.  We  have  a  news-agent's  shop,  and  sell 
ever  so  many  papers.  My  sister  and  I  are  great 
readers,  but  we  like  HARPER'S  YOUM;  PEOPLE  bet- 
ter than  anything  else.  We  have  no  pets  like  the 
rest  o|  tin-  readers,  but  we  .see  plenty  of  faces 
when  we  ;n-e  keeping  the  shop.  We  have  had  it 
eight  years,  so  we  all  kin.w  somcthini:  about  it 
We  h:iveu  line  hurl "  r  and  docks,  and  the  lluke 
of  Edinburgh's  Dock  is  the  newest,  and  not  <piiie 
finished  yet.  I  think  I  must  close  now.  Please 
tell  me  about  the  Little  Housekeepers,  and  I  will 
try  and  organize  a  club.  CHRISTINA  Mi  P. 

All  readers  of  the  Post-office  Box,  whether  girls 
or  bovs.  may  belong  to  the  society  called  Little 
Housekeepers  if  they  choose  They  must  prom- 
ise to  do  something  every  day  to  make  tlieir 
homes  happier,  for  the  Little  Housekeepers  must 
be  little  sunbeams.  They  are  to  leurn  to  cook 
nice  dishes  for  people  who  are  ill  and  for  those 
who  ate  well,  to  sweep,  to  dust,  to  put  rooms  in 
dainty  order,  and  to  do  their  part  in  tn/iing  the 
Itnu^,  n.-  j,!, ,, ><ilft  ,/,v  jn^^lbh.  When  a  club  is  or- 
L'unizcd.  its  members  should  hold  a  meeting  at 
1-  asl  once  in  two  weeks,  am!  tin-  president  and 
secretary  will  plca.-c  send  tlieir  names  to  the 
Postmistress. 

LI^M.ULK,  BROI-GHTV  FKRRV,  SCOTLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — All  the  children  send  let- 
ters a  I  Hint  tile  it-  pet*..  .Hid  we  ha  \  e  a  very  curious 
rat  — that  i-.  be  bus  some  very  funny  habits  — so 
I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  him.  He  has 
beautiful  silky  fur,  and  he  is  very  large.  He  is 
called  Captain  Wuir.  because  he  is  always  wag; 
uring  ids  tail  We  shall  have  had  him  two  years 
in  April.  When  he  \\us  a  wee.  \\et-  Kitty  lie  was 
always  running  away,  but  he  would  never  think 
of  tunning  away  now  However,  I  will  tell  you 
of  the  present,  not  of  the  past.  He  will  hardly 
take  unboiled  milk,  and  In-  is  very  fond  of  raisins. 
When  lie  wants  to  come  into  a  room,  instead  of 
mewing  like  a  sensible  cat,  he  scratches,  and 


when  he  wants  to  go  out  again  he  stands  on  his 
hind-legs  and  pats  the  key  about  till  he  succeeds 
in  making  a  noise.  He  is  very  unsociable.  The 
other  day  he  took  it  int..  Ids  liead  to  run,  and  he 
scampered  and  tore  about  like  a  mad  creature. 
He  can  beg  like  a  dog,  and  also  jump.  Besides 
tin-  cat. there  are  a  hedgehog,  a  toad,  and  a  frog, 
but  they  ate  not  allowed  to  enter  the  house. 
This  place  isjust  three  miles  east  of  Dundee,  and 
it  is  very  pleasant  in  summer,  MABEL  L. 


GBVEVA.  NEW  YORK. 

If  Gracie  M.  wishes  to  make  a  really  pretty  pen- 
wiper, let  her  try  this  one,  which  wiil  look  like  a 
parasol  when  done.  First  cut  from  any  pretty 
doth  or  felt  eight  pieces  shaped  like  a  triangle, 
three  inches  from  point  to  top.  and  say  two  inches 
\\nie  at  the  top.  Instead  of  having  the  top 
straight,  round  it  a  little,  notch  this  edge  with 
small  notches,  and  with  silk  of  some  contrasting 
color  work  a  feather-stitch  about  half  an  inch 
below  this  notched  edge.  Then,  from  an  old 
glove  or  bit  of  eham.-is  leather  cut  pieces  a  lit- 
tle smaller  than  the  cloth  ones:  put  one  inside 
each,  and  sew  the  edges  together  from  point  to 
top.  so  that  each  piece  will  look  like  a  cornucopia. 
Then  take  a  slender  pencil,  point  the  end,  and 
put  your  eight  pieces  all  around  the  pencil,  which 
is  to  be  tin-  handle  of  your  parasol.  If  it  has  an 
ivory  top.  all  t  tic  better,  but  put  the  point  s  of  your 
clot  h  about  an  inch  or  so  from  the  point  of  your 
pencil,  and  where  the  pieces  come  together  at 
the  top  drill  a  hole  with  a  hot  needle  through 
your  pencil  and  so  securely  fasten  your  pieces  in 
the  proper  place.  At  the  small  end  put  a  small 
circle  of  cloth,  notched  and  neatly  fastened,  to 
cover  the  ends  of  your  divisions,  and  at  the 
handle  put  either  a  very  narrow  bow  of  ribbon 
or  a  tiny  cord  and  tassel  made  from  sewing-silk. 
V\  Inn  Grace  begins  to  cut  out  her  pieces  she  will 
see  just  how  they  go.  DAISY  C. 

Write  again,  Daisy,  and  tell  us  how  to  make 
other  pretty  articles. 


SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN. 

I  will  tell  you  about  our  "branch"  of  the  Little 
Housekeepers*  Club.  Our  first  meeting  was  held 
No\e, nl.er  10,  1884.  There  are  four  gills,  I.y.lhi. 
Tillie.  Nellie,  anil  myself.  1  am  to  be  the  presi- 
dent for  six  months.  We  all  go  to  the  same  school, 
and  live  in  sight  of  the  grand  Lake  Superior, 
tiu.ugh  we  are  separated  Irom  it  by  a  beautiful 
bay  of  the  same  name. 

A  piece  about  the  pitcher-plant  in  your  maga- 
zine last  summer  reminded  me  ot  something  that 
really  happened  a  year  ago  to  my  brotherand  his 
friend.  They  went  out  to  hunt  for  deer  south  of 
the  lake,  and  on  their  way  they  took  the  wrong 
track,  and  passed  the  shanty  where  they  had  in- 
tended to  spend  the  night.  They  hail  provisions 
with  them,  but  were  too  troubled  to  feel  hungry, 
y.-t  they  did  feel  very  thirsty.  They  wandered 
about  many  hours  before  they  found  any  good 
water.  Suddenly,  on  the  second  day,  my  bro- 
ther's friend  happened  to  see  something  glisten- 
ing on  tin-  ground.  He  stooped  down  and  picked 
it  up,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  pitcher-plant  tilled 
with  ice.  On  looking  around  they  found  the 
ground  was  covered  \\  itli  these  plants,  and  each 
little  pitcher  was  a  complete  ice-house  in  itself. 
They  very  soon  had  a  fire,  and  emptied  dozens 
ot  these  pi  tellers  of  ice  into  a  enp.  which  they  car- 
ried in  their  pack,  and  then  made  a  cup  of  tea, 
which  they  said  was  the  best  thing  they  ever 
tasted  Good  luck  followed  them,  for  soon  after 
they  heard  a  train  of  cars,  miles  away,  and  by 
listening  intently  for  the  whistle  they  knew  what 
d ireei  ion  to  take  to  reach  the  train  to  come  home 
We  hud  been  anxious,  because  they  were  gone  so 
long.  Your  friend,  GERTRUDE  E.  G. 

This  is  a  charming  letter.  The  incident  is  worth 
preservation  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  wish  you 
had  said  a  little  more  about  your  club. 


I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  and  go  to 
Newton  Street  School.  It  is  next  t. .  the  largest 
school  in  the  city  ;  there  are  seventeen  teachers, 
and  nearly  one  thousand  scholars.  I  am  in  the 
Third  Grade  Grammar,  and  in  two  years  after 
tids  one  1  hope  to  be  ready  for  the  High  School. 
I  am  now  studying  arithmetic,  geography,  spell- 
ing, language,  writing,  drawing,  and  physiology, 
and  am  reading  in  history.  Every  Friday  after- 
noon those  \\lio  have  heen  good  through  the 
week  may  read  HAIIPKU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  whi>-h 
our  teacher  takes  for  us.  It  is  very  nice,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  every  one  in  our  class  likes  to  read 
it.  1  do.  If  y..u  ever  come  to  Newark,  I  wish 
you  would  visit  our  school.  EDNA  S.  S. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  Edna. 


Olnvn  Moi-ND,  WASHINGTON  TERRITOHI. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  it  began  :  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much.  I 
live  twenty  miles  south  of  Olympia,  the  capital 
of  the  Territory.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  hunt- 
ing deer  along  the  Chehalis  River.  Papa  came  to 
this  part  of  the  country  in  1852.  I  expect  we  will 
begin  ploughing  b.-lore  long.  We  raise  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  :  hay. 

from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre.    We  have  sd 1 

in  our  house  now.    I  have  lots  of  sheep-driving 
to  do,  as  we  are  shipping  some  every  week  or 
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t\\o;  we  tun  e  a  1 -out  twelve  hundred  to  ship  be- 
fore long.  I'apa  is  Assessor  this  year,  and  I  have 
to  work  the  1'arm  myself.  Guod-by.  S.  D.J. 

You  are  a  man  of  business.  Is  your  name  Syd- 
ney, or  Samuel,  or  Sylvester,  or  Stewart?  I  would 
like  to  know,  for  I  want  to  put  you  down  in  my 
note-book. 


ST.  Lul'is,  Ab-*i.t  1:1. 

I  am  eight  years  old.  I  wrote  once  before,  but 
the1  letter  was  not  printed,  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  again.  I  wish  Jimmy  Brown  would  write 
in  every  paper.  I  like  this  paper  better  than  any 
otber.  I  nave  neither  brothers  nor  sisters.  I  have 
a  pug-dog  who  sits  on  a  musie-box  ol'  mine  and 
tries  to  sing,  and  he  succeeds  a  little  :  his  name  is 
Romeo.  I  have  a  book  case  full  of  books  ;  must 
of  them. -ire  the"  Elsie"  and  the  "  Mildred"  books, 
all  of  Miss  Alcott's,  and  St.  Xh-ho/u*.  I  like  the 
"  Elsie"  books  best.  MABEL  F.  T. 


TOLKDO,  OHIO. 

I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  mueh  ;  I 
am  reading  "  Rolf  House."  and  am  si  >  glad  to  hear 
Something  more  about  Nan.  I  was  seven  years 
old  the  day  after  Christmas.  I  had  alittie  party. 
and  ever  so  many  pretty  presents.  Mamma  g.ive 
me  a  lovely  doll  with  long  golden  curls;  she  is 
dressed  in  "pink,  and  looks  like  my  little  cousin 
Eliz  ibeth.in  i  'incinnati.  1  have  one  sister,  named 
Eli-se.  We  go  to  dancing-school  on  Saturday 

NETTIE  B. 


ROMK,  ITALY. 

I  am  an  American  girl,  and  have  been  in  Europe 
almost  two  years.  This  is  the  lirst  letter  that 
1  have  written  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have 
taken  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  only  a  short  time. 
We  have  taken  HARPER'S  BAZAR,  HARPER'S  WEEK- 
LY, and  II A iiE-Eii's  MONTHLY  for  some  time.  Hike 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much  ;  papa  sends 
it  to  me  every  week,  and  1  am  always  glad  to  get 
it.  All  the  family  are  over  here  except  papa  ;  he 
ram--  with  us  as  far  as  Paris,  but  when  we  readi- 
ed there  he  was  obliged  to  go  bark  on  a< 'count  of 
business,  and  we  have  been  away  from  him  so 
long  that  we  are  anxious  to  go  home  and  see 
him.  We  are  going  home  in  the  spring.  I  have 
three  sisters,  all  older  than  myself,  and  no  bro- 
thers. I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  study  the 
violin.  Last  winter  we  spent  in  Florence,  and  I 
went  to  hoarding-school,  where  I  studied  Italian 
and  French.  I  like  Florence  very  much.  We 
shall  stay  in  Rome  this  winter,  and  when  spring 
comes  we  will  go  to  Naples. and  then  home.  My 
In. in.-  is  in  Brooklyn.  This  summer  we  tra\. ii- -.1 
in  i  •  Tinany  and  in  northern  Italy,  and  we  st<  'i>i'eii 
in  Paris  several  months  ;  we  had  a  very  nice  trip. 
1  like  studying,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  back  to 
seliool  again  after  so  long  a  holiday.  I  take  my 
Italian  lesson  this  afternoon  with  a'new  teacher, 
anil  I  think  that  she  is  a  very  nice  one.  I  think 
that  I  have  written  a  long  enough  letter  for  the 
first  one,  so  1  will  close.  BESSIE  E. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  Bessie  among  the  Post 
office  Box  friends. 


XKWTOWN,  Luso  ISI,AM>. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  a  little 
sister  Daisy,  and  a  little  brother  "Toby  Tyler  " 
Daisy  ami  I  go  to  school  every  day  ;  I  study  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  Mamma  teaches  mi- 
French  at  home.  Daisy  and  I  each  have  pet  cats  : 
hers  is  named  Muffie.  and  mine  Nappie.  Don't 
you  think  they  are  funny  names?  My  In-other 
iia-  laken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since 
the  first  number,  and  we  all  think  it  is  a  very  nice 
pa[H-r  for  little  folks.  I  have  made  a  crazy  pil- 
low for  my  doll's  sofa.  I  have  eiirht  dolls.  We 
live  by  the' water,  and  have  good  skating,  and  we 
slide  down-hill  on  onr  sleighs.  In  the  summer 
we  g.  i  nut  lowing  on  the  bay.  I  like  to  read  tile 
little  letters  from  England.  I  wrote  this  letter 
all  by  myself.  FLORENCE  J. 

It  is  a  very  good  letter.  Muffie  and  Nappie 
have  original  names.  I  hope  the  kittens  behave 
as  ;»ood  kittens  should. 


RIDER'S,  MARH.AVB. 

Mv  little  sisters  and  I  have  1 n  reading  HAII- 

PKII'S  YOI-NI;  PKOPI.E  for  over  a  year,  ami  though 
we  take  special  interest  in  the  letters,  we  do  not 
r--iu  'nii'-r  to  hav>-  seen  one  from  our  immediate 
neighborhood.  We  live  the  year  round  on  a  hiu-h 
bill  about  nine  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  we 
think  we  should  feel  smothered  in  town.  I  am 
ten.  an  I  mv  si-te;s  are  eight  and  five  and  a  half 
years  of  age.  Somebody,  we  do  not  know  who, 
s  -nt  in  a  beautiful  parrot  at  Christmas.  It  says 
"  Pi1  'tt  y  Polly"  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  and  whist  h-s 
in  j-,t.  be  uitifHlly.  The.  bird-man  from  whom  he 
was  s  -lit  s  LV>  h.-  is  from  the  East  Indies,  and  his 
ag  •  is  unknown  A  parrot  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
den-. I. onion,  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old.  We  have  also  a  beautiful 
i-  it.  white,  with  a  jet-black  tail.  The  other  day 
he  cam-  in  with  blood  on  his  mouth,  and  we 
found  that  he  had  climbed  up  into  the  pigeon- 
h  i  -  -  iii'i  e  i  ten  i  beaatiful  white  pigeon,  all  ex- 
cept its  wings  The  country  in  onr  neighborhood 
is  very  beautiful,  witli  hills  and  valleys,  and  Lake 
Roland,  which  is  an  artificial  lake  for  supplying 
Baltimore  with  water,  and  nearly  five  hundred 


acres  in  extent,  makes  a  pretty  picture  in  sum- 
mer in  the  midst  of  its  green  surroundings.  It  is 
now  all  frozen  over,  and  we  think  often  of  the 
beautitul  story,  "The  Ice  Queen,"  as  we  look  at 
it.  A.  D.  P. 

It  is  very  hard  to  forgive  a  cat  when  he  devours 
a  bird,  yet  the  cat  only  follows  his  natural  instinct 
when  he  becomes  a  hunter  and  eats  the  game  he 
kills. 


POTSDAM,  Nsw  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  and  as  a 
friend  of  mine  and  myselt  were  composing  puz- 
zles for  our  own  amusement,  we  thought  we 
would  send  them  to  you,  thinking  they  might  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Post-office  Box.  1  have 
written  to  you  twice  before,  but  have  failed  to 
see  niv  letters  in  print,  but  I  am  not  discouraged, 
for  1  know  you  receive  a  great  many  letters,  and 
some  of  the  young  folks  have  to  be  disappointed 
in  having  their  letters  published.  I  liked  "Left 
Behind,"  "Our  Little  Dunce,"  and  "The  Ice 
CJueeu"  renj  much,  and  I  think  that  "  Rolf  House" 
is  just  splendid.  I  attend  the  Normal  School. and 
am  in  the  Intermediate  Department.  My  teach- 
er is  Miss  R.,  and  we  are  all  very  fond  of  her. 

MABEL  C.  D. 

Here,  dear,  is  your  letter,  for  your  patience  and 
sweetness  deserve  to  be  rewarded  at  last,  and 
your  enigma,  for  which  I  thank  you,  is  in  the 
column  of  Puzzles  from  Young  Contributors. 


CARILLON,  CASAH*. 

1  attend  a  French  convent  this  winter.  I  don't 
like  it  very  much,  but  papa  wants  me  to  learn 
French.  The  girls  laugh  at.  me  when  1  try  to 
speak  it.  I  am  very  glad  that  "Rolf  House"  N 
appearing,  for  I  like  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  ever  so 
much,  but  I  like  "Nan"  best  of  all  thus  far,  and  I 
hope  "Roll'  House"  will  be  as  nice.  I  told  you 
in  my  last  letter  that  I  lived  in  barracks  on  the 
( >tta\va  River.  The  house  has  a  black  hole  in  it ; 
it  is  very  dark  inside,  and  full  of  old  rubbish. 
The  garret  away  up_  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
above  all  the  rooms,  is  splendid  for  playing  hide- 
and-seek,  because  there  are  a  great  many  funny 
little  holes  in  the  walls 

Your  little  friend.  DAISY  B. 

The  girls  at  your  school  are  rather  impolite  to 
laugh  at  you.  You  must  make  haste  and  get  a 
good  accent.  In  tiie  mean  time,  never  mind 
them. 


.      . .. 

i  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  My  sifters 
have  just  subscribed  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEG 
PLE.  I  attend  school  at  the  s.-im  HailyMan  In 
stitute.  I  have  no  live  pets,  but  have  a  tool-box, 
a  train,  a  parlor  rifle,  and  a  drum  I  have  a  I  in  i- 
tlier  and  two  sisters.  My  sisters  have  a  be, HIM 
ful  canary-bird.  JOE  D  I; 


SANDI  SKI  .  Wi..  ,.\MN. 

I  ba.ve  two  sisters  and  four  brothers,  I  have  a 
lit  tie  brother  nearly  three  years  old.  and  his  n-.i  mi- 
is  Homer.  I  have  a  dear  aunt  living  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  who  very  kindly  sends  us  HAI:I-KR'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  \Ve  all  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
think  the  stories  a  re  so  niee  I  am  not  "old  enough 
to  read  very  well,  so  m\  mamma  reads  to  me 
Thert-  is  u  jarge  stave  factory  right  insight  of  our 
bouse.  I  like  to  see  the  clouds  of  steam  coming 
from  the  pipes.  Kvery  day  there  are  large  loads 
of  sta\e  bolts  going  'by  'We  have  a  beautiful 
spring  of  water  on  our  farm.  I  wonder  il  some 
of  the  children  in  New  York  city  would  like  to 
~ei-  it  I  suppose  the  Indians  used  to  camp  around 
here,  because  we  find  so  many  arrow-heads 

ARTUUR  G. 

It  is  not  silly  to  write  about  eats  or  other  pet-, 
but  I  am  always  very  much  pleased  when  a  boy 
tells  me  about  the  work  which  is  carried  on  near 
his  home.  Arthur  has  written  a  very  bright  lit- 
tle letter. 


Bl.OOMFlEI.D,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  irirl  twelve  years  old.  and  have  no  pets 
except  a  little  cat.  which  belongs  to  my  sister 

and  me:  but  I  take  e:n t  it   and  she  does  not 

like  it  much.  My  only  sister,  who  is  eleven  years 
old.  is  quite  a  musician,  lint  I  am  very  fond  of 
books  and  my  studies.  We  hnve  a  very'nice  lady 
here  who  is  going  to  stay  with  us  and  teach  us 
while  papa  and  mamma,  are  gone  to  New  Orleans. 
I  do  hope  the  Postmistress  will  publish  this,  for 


i  egg.     A>oii  11,  LUIL:  men  iieeze  u. 

It  would  be  good  without  boiling. 


LITTLB  NKCK.NBW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  and  have  taken 
HARPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  like  it  very  much  I  have  tour  pets,  two 
bantam  hens  and  two  bantam  roosters.  1  also 
have  a  large  goat  named  Billy.  T.  H.  C. 


Austin  H.  P.,  Hartford.  Connecticut :  Your  in- 
quiry was  referred  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of 
"Another  Chat  About  Coins,"  and  he  has  kindly 
made  the  following  note  upon  it  : 

"The  <  'onneetirut  coppers  were  struck  under 
a  giant  from  the  State  in  1785.  to  certain  persons, 
of  power  to  establish  a  mint,  etc  The  coppers 
were  issued  in  17*5, 17K6,  and  17H7,  and  bear  sever- 
ally those  dates.  The  coiners  made  a  great  many 
dies  to  strike  these  coppers,  and  these  dies  vary 
more  or  less.  There  are  some  of  each  year  with 
head  facing  to  right  and  some  with  head  facing 
to  left." 


Pl'ZZLISS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No    1. 
FISHES   ENIGMATICALLY   EXPRESSED. 

1.  A  luminary  and  a  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. '2.  An  abbreviation  of  street,  a  verb,  and  a 
preposition.  3.  A  streak  of  light.  -1.  A  color  and 
a  plant.  5.  A  weapon,  (i.  A  vehicle  and  a  conso- 
nant. 7.  A  consonant  and  a  card.  8.  A  fisher- 
man. 0.  A  large  body  of  water  and  a  quadruped. 
10.  A  consonant,  the  French  for  thee,  and  some- 
thing  very  nice  to  eat.  n.  A  color  and  a  tempta- 
tion. 13.  A  consonant  and  an  exclamation. 

FRED  P. 


l.-Mv 
My 
My 

'  JU- 
JU- 

Jiy 

My 
My 
My 

My 


TWO  ENIGMAS. 

first  ill  apple,  but  not  in  fruit, 
second  in  trigger,  but  not  in  shoot, 
third  is  in  nine,  but  not  in  eight, 
fourth  is  in  early  and  also  in  late, 
fifth  is  in  waltz  and  also  in  dance, 
sixth  is  in  Europe,  but  not  in  France, 
seventh  is  in  rope,  imt  not  in  twine, 
eighth  is  in  Lulu's,  but  not  in  mine, 
ninth  is  in  shoe,  but.  not  in  boot, 
whole  is  my  papa's  favorite  fruit. 


2.— My  first  in  delicate  ami  dainty. 
My  second  in  wine  and  witchery. 
My  third  in  mimic  and  dram:,t  ic 
My  fourth  in  Polly,  Puss,  and  Patrick. 
My  fifth  in  laughter  and  in  loving. 
My  sixth  in  weariness  and  weeping. 
My  whole  goes  dancing  in  and  out, 
And  never  yet  was  in  a  pout. 


No.  :i. 

TWO   EASY   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  sailor.  3.  An  early  dis- 
coverer of  America  4.  The  smallest  kind  of 
deer.  ."V  A  consonant. 

•,'  — 1.  A  vowel.  2.  The  close  of  day.  3.  A  kind 
of  soap.  4.  An  age.  5.  A  consonant.  MONA. 


ANSWERS  To  PUZZLKS  IN  No.  276 
No.  1.—  Water.    Haydn.    Babe. 
No.  2.—  J 

CAT 

JAMES 

TEA 

S 

No.  3.—  ''Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 
Good.  Heer.  Rust.  Bee.  Hegira.  Hub. 
You. 

correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from    Mary   May.   Titania.    Howard    \V     Taylor, 
Freddie  (  ;  Hale.  i;<is  ......  Denny,  GussieK..  Louise 

H..  William  Holzman,  Temple  Perry.  F.thel  S., 
Cockade  City.  Sadie  Emma  Lee,  Gertie  Pyle, 
Frank  A  Mu-grovc,  Waller  F..  Anna  Putnam. 
Lizzie  K.  M  .  B.  D..  Estella  I.,  Archibald  M..  Don- 
ald Campbell,  Maggie  Larkins,  Georgie  Banvard, 
Ellen  Emmons,  Thomas  Kissam.  Louise  McLeod, 
Johnnie  Rlauvelt,  Ten  sa  Van  Santvoord,  A.  C.B., 
and  Charlie  Davis. 


{For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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TRYING    TO    KEEP    UP   WITH    TUB    FASHION. 

OEK  UP,  NEDDY ! 

BY    FRANK    BELLEU". 

A  TOY  which  will  serve  to  amuse  young  chililren,  and  which 
we  have  named  "  Gee  up,  Neddy  !"  or,  "  The  Donkey  Race," 
•cau  easily  he  made  ill  the  following  manner: 

Trace  or  copy  on  a  large  scale  the  accompanying  figure  on 
thick  writing-paper  or  card-hoard,  and  follow  ing  the  white  cir- 


cular line  with  a  sharp  knife  or  pair  of  scissors,  cut  out  that 
part  of  the  donkey  on  which  the  hoy  sits.  You  will  then 
have  three  parts — the  head  and  fore-legs,  the  middle  with  the 
l>oy  on  it,  and  the  hind-quarters.  These  can  he  arranged  in  a 
variety  of  attitudes,  to  resemble  kicking,  rearing.  huck-jtimp- 
ing,  etc.  If  several  of  the  figures  he  cut  out.  they  can  lie  ar- 


\viio  WAS  HE; 

HIC  was  liorii  Deccmher  9. 160S.  in  Bread  Street,  London.    His 
father,  who  was  a  scrivener,  and  had  considerable  proper- 
ty. «as  a  well-educated  man.  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  his  lime 
and  attention  to  music. 

He  had  one  sister  older  and  one  In-other  younger  than  himself. 
His  sister's  name  was  Anne,  his  brother's  Christopher.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  hooks,  and  even  before  he  was  twelve  years  old 
lie  often  sat  up  until  after  twelve  o'clock  to  study.  When  he 
was  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  seventeen.  When  he  left  St.  Paul's  he 
entered  Christ  ( 'ollege,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until  16SJ. 
He  devoted  all  his  time-  to  his  studies,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  scholars  of  his  time.  He  hecame  proficient  in  Latin, 
Creek.  French,  and  Italian,  and  understood  some  Hebrew.  When 
he  was  fifteen  he  wrote  several  poems,  which  are  the  earliest  of 
his  writings  that  have  come  down  to  the  present  day.  While 
he  was  at  Cambridge  he  composed  a  number  of  poems.  His 
father  had  intended  him  for  the  Church,  hut  he  decided  to  de- 
\.iie  himself  to  literature.  His  father  was  at  first  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  change,  but  later  gave  his  consent. 

For  nearly  six  years  after  leaving  college  he  lived  with  his 
father,  who  had  retired  to  a  country  house  near  Horton.  In 
1638  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Continent,  and  spent  a  year  in  France 
and  Italy.  He  had  intended  to  visit  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  the 
news  of  the  civil  war  brought  him  home.  After  his  return  he 
acted  as  tutor  to  his  two  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  sister  Anne, 
and  had  several  other  pupils  besides. 

In  K'.-i:;,  when  he  was  thirty-five,  he  married  Mistress  Mary 
Powell.  His  domestic  life  was  very  unhappy.  His  wife  soon 
left  him.  but  returned  after  t\\<i  years,  and  died  in  1654,  leaving 
three  daughters.  He  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, holding  an  important  position  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well, so  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  obliged  to  go 
into  hiding,  and  remain  there  until  the  Indemnity  Act  was  pass- 
ed in  August,  llilili.  For  several  years  his  eyesight  had  been 
gradually  failing,  and  now  he  was  totally  blind  and  quite  poor, 
and  his  daughters,  with  whom  he  had  not  been  happy,  left  him. 

He  soon  afterward  married  a  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshnll, 
who  took  excellent  care  of  him.  In  1667  was  published  his  prin- 
cipal poem,  which  some  critics  call  the  greatest  monument  of 
human  genius.  During  the  next  few  years  he  wrote  a  number 
of  other  books.  He-  died  November  S,  1674,  of  gout.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate,  London. 


ranged  in  procession  to  resemble  a  race,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
The  figures  may.  of  coiirse.be  colored  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
manufacturer. 

By  coloring  both  sides  of  the  donkey  it  may  be  so  turned 
round  as  to  make  the  boy  sit  with  his  face  to  its  tail,  as  boys 
sometimes  do  in  donkey  races  at  fairs  and  rustic  festivals. 


A    QUESTION    IN    NATURAL    HISTORY. 
I  wonder  if  Polly  cut  her  Teeth  before  she  could  speak ':' 
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THE  LAUNCHING  OB'  THE  ••  DAUNTLESS." 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

$art  £-. 

TJNCLE  RICK'S  new  ship!      There  were  few 
U    things  more  important  in  the  universe  to  the 
young  Maxwells— from  May,  who  was  sixteen,  and 
thought  herself  a  young-  lady,  down  to  Poppet  and 
Little  Billee,  the  twins,  who  were  of  110  account  to 
speak  of,  being  only  five  or  six,  or  something  of 
that  kind.     They  all  talked  of  it  by  day  and  dreamed  of  it 
by  night.     And  even  Ned,  who  was  in  college,  wrote  let- 
ters home  inquiring  about  it. 

From  the  time  when  the  keel  was  laid— farther  back 
than  that,  from  the  time  when  the  timber  was  cut— the 
little  Maxwells  had  watched  with  eagerness  and  delight 
the  building  of  Uncle  Rick's  ship.  Even  the  timber  had 
been  cut  in  their  own  woods;  the  very  trees  that  they  had 
played  under  were  sacrificed. 

Their  beautiful  rock-maples  went  to  make  the  keel ;  the 


great  oak  that  had  tossed  acorns  into  their  laps  every  fall 
made  the  ribs,  stout  and  strong:  their  pines,  which  made 
such  mysterious  murmurings  and  whisperings— they,  with 
all  their  secrets  torn  from  them,  and  cut  and  sawed  and 
planed,  made  the  decks.  The  very  tallest  pines  were  used 
for  the  masts;  even  old  Daddy-long-legs,  who  had  stood 
at  the  cross-roads,  like  a  sign-post,  for  so  many  years  that 
everybody  was  as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  with  the 
church  steeple — even  he  had  to  go  for  the  mainmast  of 
Uncle  Rick's  ship.  But  he  could  still  stand  upright,  and 
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needn't  bo\v  his  head  to  anybody,  which  might  be  a  com- 
fort to  him,  thfe  children  thought. 

The  ship-yard  was  always  the  most  delightful  and  fas- 
cinating of  places.  It  was  on  the  bank  of  a  wide,  blue 
river,  where  vessels  were  always  going  up  and  down,  and 
rafts  of  logs,  with^fclly  lumbermen  singing  songs,  and, 
in  summer,  merry  1«%1<'  excursion  boats  with  crowds  and 
music,  and,  three  times  a  week,  a  stately  steamer  from 
Boston. 

But  the  "teeters''  were,  after  all,  the  best  fun.  There 
were  innumerable  piles  of  boards,  and  their  heights  varied 
so  that  the  size  or  courage  of  all  could  be  suited.  Tt  was 
but  a  mnment's  work  to  place  a  long  board  across  the  top 
of  a  pile,  and  then,  with  a  plump  little  body  at  each  end, 
what  a  delightful  seesaw  it,  would  make! 

If  the  ship  yard  was  fascinating  at  any  time,  it  was  ten- 
fold more  so  when  Uncle  Rick's  ship  was  on  the  stocks. 
Every  nail  that  was  driven  in  her  was  an  event.  To  see 
her  growing  day  by  day.  tall  and  grand  and  shapely,  the 
largest  vessel  that  was  ever  built  in  Browton,  and  by  far 
the  handsomest,  was  an  unfailing  wonder  and  delight. 
But  it,  was  very  hard  that,  in  those  last  June'  da\  s.  when 
she  was  being  finished,  school  would  keep;  the  little-  Max- 
wells thought  it  ought  to  close  at  least  a  week  earlier  than 
usual  to  allow  them  to  attend  personally  to  the  finishing 
touches,  such  as  the  painting1  and  gilding  around  the 
prow,  the  flags,  and  the  name:  they  were  in  xnch  a  state 
of  uncertainty  about  the  name!  Uncle  Rick  had  said 
that  Grandma  should  name  the  ship,  hut  they  were  all 
anxious  to  help  her  think  of  a  name.  Poor  Grandma  !  if 
she  didn't  go  raving  distracted  before  that  vessel  was 
named,  papa  said,  it,  would  be  a,  wonder.  The  children 
came  home  from  school  every  day  shouting  names  loud 
enough  to  deafen  one;  Polly  woke  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  and  thought  of  a  name,  and  ran  and  screamed  it 
through  Grandma's  keyhole,  and  frightened  her  so  that 
she  almost  fainted,  and  Bob  offered  to  give  his  five-dollar 
gold  piece  to  the  heathen,  and  be  good  for  a  month,  if 
she'd  let  him  name  it. 

When  May  came  home  from  class-day  she  thought  the 
ship  ought  to  be  named  the  HandkereJiief,  because  she 
had  met  a  young  man  who  had  a  yacht  of  that  name. 
All  the  boys  thought  that  was  a  silly  name. 

Polly  wanted  it  to  be  the  Golden  Fleece  or  the  Argo- 
naut. Ned  wrote  that  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  a  fam- 
ily name:  it.  might  be  called  Kenneth  Maxwell,  after  their 
grandfather.  Dick  wanted  it  named  Norombega;  that 
was  an  Indian  name,  and  belonged  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
"  Then  she  would  show,  wherever  she  went,  that  she  was 
proud  of  being  a  'down-Easter.'"  Dick  was  noted  for  his 
patriotism.  Bob  said  if  Dick  wanted  an  Indian  name,  the 
Tomahawk  was  better,  but  lie  thought  it  ought  to  be  call- 
ed the  Captain  Kid<l.  or  the  Red  Hand,  or  something  stir- 
ring like  those. 

Even  Poppet  and  Little  Billee  had  their  own  opinions 
with  regard  to  names.  Poppet  thought  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  call  it  Lih/lii'Il.  after  her  wax  doll  that  melted 
and  ran  to  nothing,  all  but  its  eyes;  and  Little  Billee  was 
ill  favor  of  Silrer  Heels,  which  was  the  name  of  a  vessel 
in  his  fairy-book  that  could  sail  through  moonshine  just 
as  if  it  were  water. 

After  listening  to  all  these  names,  and  at  least  fifty 
others,  Grandma  calmly  announced  that  the  ship  was  to 
be  called  the  Daunt/ex*.  It  seemed  that  Grandma's  fa- 
ther1, when  he  was  a  poor  young  man,  had  owned  a  little 
coasting  vessel  of  that  name,  which  had  earned  for  him 
(lie  small  beginnings  of  a  fortune-.  So  Uncle  Rick's  fine 
ship  was  to  be  named  for  the  little  coasting  schooner;  and. 
after  talking  it  over,  they  all  felt  very  well  satisfied,  for  it 
was  a  name  that  mennt  soinetliiiig,  and  that,  after  all,  was 
the  main  thing. 

The.  launching  was  to  take  place  on  the  lirst  day  of 
July.  Uncle  Rick  had  made  that  announcement  at  lust, 


after  being  questioned  and  cross-questioned  and  coaxed 
and  t'-ased  until  he  would  certainly  have  lost  his  patience 
if  it  had  not  been  quite  inexhaustible.  The  1st  of  July! 
that  would  just  suit  everybody.  School  would  be  over;  Ned 
would  be  at  home;  the  Farmers'  Almanac,  which  Grand- 
ma was  sure  wouldn't  make  a  mistake,  said,  ''Expect — plea- 
sant weather — about — this  time,"  all  the  way  down  the  July 
page  from  the  beginning;  and  Uncle  Rick  was  going  to 
have  the  band  to  play  ;  every hody  in  the  town  would  turn 
out.  to  say  nothing  of  crouds  of  people  from  up  the  river, 
and  down  the  river,  and  across  the  river,  and  away  back 
from  the  river.  It  would  "  beat  the  Fourth  of  July  all  hol- 
low," Bob  said. 

Two  days  In-fore  the  great  event  May  received  a  note 
from  Ned. 

"Ned  is  going  to  bring-  home  two  of  his  friends,  Miss 
Edith  Amory  and  her  brother,  to  the  launching  !"  exclaim- 
ed May,  as  she  read  the  note.  "  He  spoke  last  week  of  in- 
viting them  here,  but  I  didn't,  think  of  his  doing  it  so 
soon.  He  thinks  the  launching  will  be  quite  novel  to 
them;  and  Waller  Amory  is  his  great,  friend,  and  his  sis- 
ter is  very  nice;  they  invited  me  to  their  house  to  dinner. 
"Oh,  such  a  beautiful  house  in  Boston!" 

"Swells,  I  suppose — real  howling  swells;  that's  Ned's 
kind,"  remarked  Dick,  with  scorn. 

"They  are  rery  nice  people, "said  May,  witli  great  dig- 
nity. "  And.  mamma,  there  are  so  many  of  the  children, 
and  they're  always  doing  or  saying  something  dreadful, 
and  Ned  thinks  they  had  better  be  kept  out  of  the  way  on 
the  day  of  the  launching." 

"Well,  if  he  hasn't  got  cheek  !''  began  Dick. 

"They  talk  slang  like  that,  mamma!"  exclaimed  May, 
interrupting  him.  "  It  is  really  dreadful.  And  Ned  says 
that  in  well-appointed  households  the  children  are  never 
seen.  They  are  always  kept  in  the  nursery." 

"I  don't  think  we  could  manage  that  very  well  with 
only  one  nurse,  who  has  her  hands  full  with  the  baby; 
and  as  for  the  launching,  the  children  have  been  looking 
forward  to  it  so  long.  But  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  to 
make  things  pleasant  for  Ned  and  his  friends,"  said  Mam- 
ma, who  held  the  reins  of  the  household  in  a  pair  of  weary 
and  rather  feeble,  little  hands. 

Dick  walked  off.  looking  savage,  with  feelings  too  deep 
for  utterance. 

"But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Ned  will  try  to  come  that  on 
me/"  he  said  to  himself.  Dick  was  twelve,  and  didn't  mean 
to  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  hurried  down  to 
the  ship-yard,  where  Bob  was  sure  to  be  found.  He  was 
standing  there  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets, 
gazing  at  the  ship.  She  was  worth  gazing  at,  with  the 
sunshine  lighting  up  her  bright  new  paint  and  gilding. 
She  was  being  raised  on  to  the  "ways"  now,  and  looked 
impatient  to  be  gone.  What  a  glorious  plunge  that 
would  be  off  the  high  steep  ways  into  the  water!  thought 
Bob. 

"I  say.  Bob,  you  ain't  going  to  be  at  the  launching," 
said  Dick's  voice  behind  him.  "Ned  is  going  to  bring 
some  friends  home  with  him — a  swell  girl,  one  of  'em  is — 
and  he's  going  to  have  the  children  kept  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  pretty  hard  lines;  but  you  know,  old  feller,  you  do 
talk  an  awful  lot  of  slang,  and  your  hands  are  never  very 
clean,  and  a  feller  ought  to  have  his  neck-tie  straight 
sometimes,  and  the  worst  thing  is  what  nobody  would  ex- 
pect of  a  boy  of  your  size,  you  do  suck  your  thumb." 

"Ned  thinks  he  can  boss  the  whole  world,  but  he'll  find 

he  can't  boss  Uncle  Rick's  ship!"  exclaimed  Bob.     "Who 

wants  him   here,  with    his  old    girl,  anyway?      Meanest 

kind  of  a  mustache  he's  got.     Uncle  Rick  don't  believe 

it  '11  ever  be  any  bigger;  and  now  he's  got  a  girl,  has  he  ? 

1  knew  that  was  just  as  much  sense  as  he'd  got.     I  shall 

just  see  what  Uncle  Rick  says  about  a  lot  of  strange  people 

j  crowding  out  the  ones  that  the  ship  belongs  to.      If  it  were 

\  only  the  youngsters, now — Little  Billee  is  continually  turn- 
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bling  down  and  roaring — he  roars  at  nothing- — and  Poppet 
is  always  sticky;  but  me .'" 

"Perhaps  you'll  be  allowed  to  stay  round  in  the  crowd 
and  see  her  go,  but  you  won't  go  in  her,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  should  be  sent  with  the  youngsters  out  to 
Aunt  Priscilla's  to  spend  the  day," said  Dick,  who  might 
not  have  been  quite  so  provoking  if  he  had  not  been  in- 
wardly disturbed  by  doubts  as  to  what  was  to  become  of 
him  on  the  day  of  the  launching. 

To  Aunt  Priscilla's,  to  spend  the  day  with  'Poppet  and 
Little  Billee!  Never  would  he  submit  to  such  ignominy 
as  that.  It  was  unjust,  it  was  cruel.  He  would  see  what 
Uncle  Rick  would  say  to  it.  Uncle  Rick  was  very  busy 
superintending  the  raising  of  the  vessel  when  Bob  rushed 
up  to  him. 

' '  Ain't  I  going  to  be  on  board  of  her  when  she  is  launched, 
Uncle  Rick  ?  Can  Ned  bring  home  a  lot  of  friends  and  a 
</;'/'/,  and  say  we're  children,  and  make  us  stay  away  ?" 

UucleRick  knit  his  brows.  He  was  thinking  how  many 
more  people  than  could  be  accommodated  oil  board  the 
ship  ought  to  be  invited. 

"I  hope  there'll  be  room  enough:  of  course  we  must 
make  room  enough  for  Ned  and  his  friends,"  he  said,  ab- 
sently. "Run  away  now,  Bob;  I'm  busy." 

Bob  turned  away,  with  a  feeling  of  blank  dismay.     Un- 
cle Rick  didn't  seem  to  think  it  was  of  much  consequence 
whether  lie  went  or  not.     When  Uncle  Rick  failed  him,  j 
what  was  a  boy  going  to  do  ?     He  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could  go,  aud  up  into  Grandma's  room,  where  she  was  , 
sewing  buttons  on  to  a  small  jacket. 

Poppet  and  Little  Billee  were  up  in  Grandma's  room  play- 
ing menagerie,  with  the  lame  chicken  for  a  giraffe,  the 
spotted  kitten  for  a  leopard,  and  the  feather  duster  for  an 
ostrich.  When  they  were  in  everybody's  way,  and  the 
baby  was  asleep  in  the  nursery,  they  were  always  sent  to 
Grandma's  room,  and  she  would  let  them  do  anything. 

"Grandma,  sha'n't  Ned  be  put  a  stop  to,  bringing  girls 
and  things  here,  aud  saying  I  ought  not  to  go  to  the  launch- 
ing ?"  cried  Bob. 

"Why,  Bobby,  surely  you  want  your  brother  to  come 
home  and  bring  his  friends  ?"  said  Grandma,  reproachfully. 

"  He  needn't  say  I'm  children,  and  ought  to  be  kept  out  | 
of  the  way !"  grumbled  Bob. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  Ned  would  say  you  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  way.  Certainly  not  if  you  behaved — 

Bob  didn't  want  to  hear  his  misdeeds  rehearsed  again ,  and  j 
he  very  impolitely  interrupted  Grandma.  "He  thinks  I  ; 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Aunt  Priscilla's  to  spend  the  day  with  : 
Poppet  and  Little  Billee,"  he  said. 

Poppet  and  Little  Billee  were  listening,  and  this  caused  | 
them  to  neglect  their  menagerie.  The  giraffe  gave  the 
leopard  a  vicious  peck  upon  the  nose;  this  aroused  the 
leopard's  breast  to  wrath,  and  he  seized  the  giraffe  by  the 
neck.  A  tragedy  might  have  resulted  if  Grandma  had  not 
sent  Bob  to  the  rescue.  Amid  the  squawks  of  the  giraffe, 
the  growls  of  the  leopard,  the  roars  of  Little  Billee.  and  the 
loud  objections  of  Poppet.  Bob  withdrew  the  leopard  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  restored  him.  by  Grandma's  direc- 
tion, to  his  mother,  Tabitha. 

Bob  went  and  lay  down  flat  on  his  face  in  the  orchard 
grass,  and  made  up  his  mind  what  he  should  do.  Mean- 
while the  hearts  of  Poppet  and  Little  Billee  were  deeply 
stirred  by  what  they  had  heard  Bob  say. 

"Us  not  go  to  the  launching!  Us  go  to  Aunt  Priscil- 
la's to  spend  the  day!  Us  won't  go!"  exclaimed  Poppet. 
as  soon  as  she  and  Little.  Billee,  sent  to  restore  the  giraffe 
to  the  boNoni  of  his  mother,  were  alone. 

Little  Billee  began  to  roar — his  usual  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself. 

"Don't  be  silly.      We  must  do  somefing,"  said  Poppet, 
with  a  little,  stamp  of  her  foot.      Poppet  ruled  and  guided  ! 
her  twin  brother,  who  was  considerably  larger  than  she,  by  ! 
force  of  moral  superiority,  in  a  manner  to  delight  all  ad-  j 


vocates  of  woman's  rights.  But  Poppet  was  considered  a 
remarkably  bright  child — Grandma  was  really  afraid  she 
would  not  live  to  grow  up — while  Little  Billee  was  remark- 
able for  nothing  except  growing  like  Jack's  bean-stalk. 

"I  don't  w-w- want  to  see  the  old  calf  at  Aunt  Priscilla's; 
I  want  to  be  1-1-launched  in  Uncle  Rick's  ship, "roared  Lit- 
tle Billee. 

"If  you  make  that  great  noise,"  said  Poppet,  "we  shall 
get  carried  to  Aunt  Priscilla's  anyway.  Sit  down  on  that 
door-step  with  me  and  let  me  think." 

[TO    BK    COXTIXUKD.] 


SIR  ANTONY  VANDYCK. 

MANY,  many  years  ago  a  number  of  young  men,  assem- 
bled in  the  studio  of  the  famous  artist  Rubens,  sud- 
denly found  themselves  overwhelmed  with  horror.  The 
morning's  work  was  finished,  and,  according  to  his  habit, 
the  master  had  ridden  forth  into  the  country  freshness  for 
his  daily  amount  of  exercise.  Before  starting  he  had  lock- 
ed the  studio,  giving  the  key,  as  usual,  into  old  -Val re- 
ken's  keeping.  But  in  their  master's  absence  the  young 
artists  liked  to  study  into  the  secrets  of  his  method.  Mak- 
ing short  work  of  wheedling  the  key  from  the  old  serving- 
woman's  untrustworthy  pocket,  they  were  wont  to  enter 
the  forbidden  sanctum  whenever  they  chose. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  there  seemed  every  pros- 
pect of  their  paying  pretty  dearly  for  their  stolen  pleasure, 
for  in  some  rough  play  with  one  another  young  Meister 
Diepenbeck  was  pushed  against  a  freshly  painted  picture, 
and  oh,  horror!  his  sleeve  as  neatly  wiped  out  the  chin 
and  throat  of  the  principal  figure  as  though  the  painter 
had  never  intended  anything  else. 

No  wonder  a  terrible  silence  fell  upon  the  little  group. 
But  at,  last  up  spoke  a  brave  youth.  "Comrades,"  said 
Jan  Van  Hoeck,  "there  are  still  three  hours  of  daylight. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  repair  the  mischief,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, avoid  discovery.  An  toon  Vandyck,  thou  art  the  fit- 
test among  us  for  the  matter." 

There  was  no  time  to  waste  in  foolish  objections.  With 
a  beating  heart  the  youth  sat  down  to  his  work,  and  before 
the  daylight  had  altogether  vanished  had  finished  his  task. 

When  their  master  seated  himself  before  his  easel  on 
the  following  morning,  you  may  think  what  a  quaking 
there  was  among  the  students.  With  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation  he  examined  the  canvas  before  him.  At 
length  he  looked  up,  smiling.  "This  throat  and  chin  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  piece  of  painting  that  I  did  yester- 
day," he  said. 

The  class  heaved  a  big  sigh  of  relief,  then  confessed 
their  misdeeds ;  but  Master  Rubens  was  so  pleased  with  the 
evidence  of  such  skill  among  them  that  he  speedily  for- 
gave the  deceit,  and  the  whole  affair  ended  in  the  happiest 
manner. 

Antony  Vandyck  was  born  in  Antwerp,  March  22,  1599. 
His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  silks  and  wools,  a  Flem- 
ish burgher  of  considerable  wealth  and  position,  and,  in- 
deed, since  his  family  numbered  twelve  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, he  had  need  of  both.  The  mother's  name  was  Maria 
Cuypers.  She  was  a  gentlewoman,  famed  in  those  days 
for  her  wonderful  skill  in  needle- work,  making  more  clev- 
er pictures  by  patient  stitching  than  many  an  artist  with 
his  brush.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  her  little 
artist  son,  and  from  infancy  to  have  directed  his  studies; 
but  when  he  was  eight  years  old  she  died,  and  after  that 
he  worked  under  sterner  leachers. 

From  the,  first  it  had  be -en  decided  that  his  life  should 
be  devoted  to  art,  and  he  made  such  good  progress  that  by 
the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  was  admit  led  to  the  studio  of 
the  most  famous  artist,  in  Belgium.  Moreover,  as  the  story 
you  have  just  heard  will  show,  before  long  he  had  become 
the  first  and  favorite  pupil  of  that  great  painter. 
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They  tell  another  story  about  him  when  he  was  twen- 
ty one,  and  had  gone  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. Passing  through  Haarlem  one  day,  he  called  upon 
an  eccentric  brother  artist,  Franz  Hals.  Hals  was  out. 
Vandyck.  always  fond  of  fun,  announced  himself  as  a 
wealthy  gentleman  wishing  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  but 
having  only  two  hours  to  spare.  In  wild  haste  Hals  was 
summoned  from  the  tavern.  He  began  his  work,  and  the 
two  hours  had  not  quite  expired  when  he  showed  the  pic- 
ture to  this  noble  art  patron,  finished. 

Vandyck  praised  it  highly,  and  professed  great  aston- 
ishment at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  done. 
"But,"  said  he,  "doubtless painting  is  an  easier  thing  than 
I  thought.  Let  us  change  places,  and  see  what  I  can  do." 

Hals  soon  saw  that  this  man  was  no  stranger  to  the 
brush.  In  vain  he  tried  to  guess  the  name  of  his  visitor; 
but  when  the  second  portrait  was  finished  in  less  time  than 
the  first,  and  yet  was  every  whit  as  good,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  in  amazement.  "The  man  who  can  do  that  must  be 
either  Vandyck  or  the  Evil  One,"  he  cried. 

Vandyck  travelled  much  in  his  short  lifetime.  He  vis- 
ited England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  spent  three  years 
in  Italy,  studying  Italian  art  while  pursuing  his  work. 
Passing  from  one  city  to  another,  he  won  both  honor  and 
riches  in  no  stinted  measure.  To  this  day  you  may  see 
many  a  portrait  from  his  cunning  hand  hanging  upon  the 
walls  of  many  a  faded  old  palace  in  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
Rome. 

Unhappily,  however,  Vandyck  possessed  the  true  artist- 
ic temperament.  If  he  gained  much  gold  in  Italy,  he 
spent  much  also,  and  went  home  at  last  almost  as  poor  in 
pocket  as  when  he  went  away. 

At  length,  Rubens  going  into  foreign  lands,  the  field 
was  left  open  to  less  fashionable  artists.  The  art  patrons 
flocked  to  Vandyck's  feet,  and  orders  were  fairly  showered 
upon  him.  For  five  years  he  worked  in  Antwerp.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  becoming  disgusted  with  the  jealous- 


ies of  some  brother  artists,  he  turned  his  back  upon  them, 
and  went  to  England,  where  he  was  soon  in  high  favor 
with  both  King  and  Queen,  besides  many  other  great  folk 
of  the  land.  The  English  found  "his  conversation  brilliant, 
his  manners  delightful,  and  his  person  handsome."  No 
wonder  his  studio  became  the  resort  of  fashionable  crowds. 
His  brush  was  kept  constantly  busy,  and  the  King  knight- 
ed him. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this,  his  prosperity  was  short-lived.  His 
old  fondness  for  luxury  and  splendor  ruined  him  at  last. 
Determined  to  live  in  the  style  of  the  wealthiest  Eng- 
lishmen whom  he  entertained,  he  spent  more  money  than 
he  could  earn.  To  make  up  for  his  losses  he  was  obliged 
to  work  so  incessantly  that  his  health  broke  down.  What 
was  worse  yet,  cruel  times  suddenly  shutdown  upon  Mer- 
ry England.  In  all  the  troubles  of  his  country  unhappy 
King  Charles  the  First  had  no  time  to  remember  his  fa- 
vorite painter,  and  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  the  pic- 
tures that  had  been  so  freely  ordered  by  both  the  King 
and  Queen  ;  so,  disappointment  meeting  the  poor  artist 
on  every  hand,  all  his  energy  for  battling  with  the  world 
forsook  him.  He  became  very  ill,  and  though  the  King 
sent  his  own  physicians  to  attend  him,  he  never  rallied, 
but  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1641,  and  was  buried  in 
old  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London. 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "NAN,"  "MILDRED'S  BARGAIN,"  "DioK  AND  D,"  ETC.,  KTO. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
"THE  BOY"  HAS  AN  OPINION. 

UNCH  was  no  sooner  over 
than  Bob  followed  Nan 
and  Betty  into  the  school- 
room, and,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  said,  an- 
grily: 

"  Now  let  me  know 
what  you've  done  with 
my  dog,  Nan  Rolf.  You 
needn't  think  I  am  going 
to  let  you  off  easy  either. '' 
Nan  looked  at  him  very 
quietly.  "He  wasn't  your 
dog,"  she  answered.  "I 
found  out  who  he  really 
belonged  to,  and  gave  him 
back.  His  name  is  Beppo,"  she  continued,  calmly,  "and 
he  belonged  to  three  little  girls  in  Gramercy  Park.  He 
was  stolen  from  them,  and  I  think  I  know  who  was  the 
thief." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  exclaimed,  between  his  set 
teeth,  "  that  you  think  I  stole  it  ?  Since  you've  found  out 
so  much,  you  meddlesome  Matty,  let  me  tell  you  it  was 
Jim  who  gave  him  to  me.  There!"  he  added,  with  a  tri- 
umphant laugh,  "I  told  Jim  Powers  I'd  be  even  with  him 
for  taking  niy  rope  away  from  me.  How  did  you  find 
all  this  out?  You're  a  pretty  sort  of  sneak.  If  you  were 
a  boy  in  our  school  you'd  get  paid  off  well.  As  it  is,  I'll 
get  even  with  you  some  day — see  if  I  don't." 

And  Bob,  too  angry  to  wait  for  a  reply,  dashed  out  of 
the  room,  banging  the  door  after  him,  and  followed  by 
Betty,  who  was  curious  to  know  whether  he  intended  to 
tell  Jim  of  Nan's  discovery. 

Bob's  rage  had  to  find  its  vent  somewhere,  and  Betty 
was  right  in  conjecturing  that  he  would  go  at  once  to  the 
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stable,  and  give  Jim  the  benefit  of  his  state  of  mind.  Bet- 
ty (hired  not  follow  him  too  closely  in  his  present  humor. 
When  lie  went  into  the  stable,  she  lingered  around  out- 
side hearing  the  loud  voices  of  both  boys  in  angry  dis- 
pute, but  unable  to  catch  the  meaning  of  what  they  said. 
Nan's  name  uttered  angrily,  and  followed  by  some  threat, 
from  Jim,  she  did  distinguish,  and  flew  back  to  the  school- 
room to  let  her  cousin  know  of  it. 

Nan  was  sitting  by  the  table,  tired  and  dejected  after 
her  experiences  of  the  morning.  Bob's  coarse  language 
had  made  her  shiver  with  disgust,  but  she  was  not  afraid 
of  him,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  need  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  Jim.  Even  when  Betty,  with  great 
unction  and  some  embellishment,  related  what  she  had 
heard,  Nan  felt  too  wearied  to  care,  and  begged  only  that 
Betty  would  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  To  quiet  her. 
she  gave  her  cousin  a  full  account  of  what  she  had  done 
that  morning:  of  the  benevolent  society,  the  curious  meet- 
ing with  Mrs.  Floyd,  and  the  journey  with  Beppo  to  his 
old  home.  But  to  her  great  astonishment  Betty  answered, 
quite  calmly: 

''Oh,  Nan,  I  don't  believe  it!  You've  just  made  that 
up.  Now  do  tell  me  really  what  you  did  do  with  the  lit- 
tle dog." 

"Betty,"  cried  poor  Nan,  thoroughly  out  of  patience. 
"I  want  to  tell  you,  once  aud  for  all,  I  don't  tell  stories. 
I  don't  know  what  you  and  Bob  can  be  thinking  of,  as 
you  seem  to  imagine  nobody  tells  the  truth." 

"Well,  people  don't  —  much,"  said  Betty,  sullenly. 
"  Then  it  is  true?  Well,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I'd  try 
to  make  Jim  forgive  me." 

"Forgive  me!"  cried  Nan,  proudly.  "Indeed,  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  he  who  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  I  make  no  complaint  about  him.  I  am  sure  he 
can't  hurt  me.  There  isn't  anything  he  could  do,  and,"  she 
continued,  wistfully,  "  I  shall  be  going  home  very  soon." 

Hut  the  "very  soon"  seemed  to  Nan,  in  the  days  that 
followed,  a  long  way  off.  Mrs.  Farquhar  was  now  evi- 
dently bent  upon  her  little  guest's  remaining  as  long  as 
she  could  keep  her,  and  the  very  day  after  Nan's  adven- 
ture with  Beppo  she  was  summoned  to  Cousin  Mary's 


room  for  a  long  talk,  which  ended  in  Nan's  subscribing 
liberally  to  various  charities  in  which  Mrs.  Farquhar  was 
interested. 

It  troubled  and  perplexed  her  sorely ;  for  although  Aunt 
Letty  had  left  things  of  the  kind  largely  to  her  niece's  dis- 
cretion, Nan  felt  certain  that  this  was  neither  the  method 
nor  the  spirit  of  doing  good  which  she  desired  her  to  have. 

A  certain  date  came,  however,  when  Nan  had  to  send  in 
her  account  to  Miss  Rolf,  and  to  draw  the  money  for  the 
disbursements  she  had  made,  and  which  Mrs.  Farquhar 
had  advanced.  Nan  wrote  a  letter  to  her  aunt,  giving  her, 
a-.  iiMial,  a  general  idea  of  her  own  doings,  and  then  ex- 
plaining- that  the  list  of  charities  to  which  she  had  sub- 
scribed were,  Mrs.  Farquhar  thought,  very  good  ones.  But 
when  they  were  written  down  Nan  had  to  confess  to  her- 
self that  they  looked  rather  formidable. 

Things  had  not  been  any  too  comfoi-table  for  the  little 
girl,  in  spite  of  her  fine  room  and  Cousin  Mary's  atten- 
tions, since  the  affair  of  Beppo.  Bob  had  maintained  a, 
sullen  silence  toward  her,  and  even  Betty  seemed  afraid 
to  be  very  companionable.  She  had  missed  a  call  from 
Miss  Vandort  and  Dr.  Barlow,  but  the  expedition  to  his 
poor  children's  establishment  had  not  been  given  up:  that 
very  afternoon  she  was  expecting  them  to  call  for  her 
again,  and  felt  certain  this  would  be  an  occasion  where 
money  might  be  judiciously  expended. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   WELCOME  VISITOR. 

NAN,  on  her  return  from  a  second  visit  to  Brightwoods, 
found  the  children  in  a  state  of  extreme  although  half- 
suppressed  excitement.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farquhar,  it  appear- 
ed, had  unexpectedly  gone  to  New  Haven. 

"  And  we're  to  have  a  party  to-night,"  Betty  announced 
— "a  real  party,  all  of  our  own.  Bob's  gone  out  to  ask  his 
boys,  and  I'm  going  for  Fanny  Moreton  to  ask  the  girls." 

Nan  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the  fun  the  occasion  prom- 
ised. At  the  same  time  she  thought  it  an  impromptu  sort 
of  an  affair;  but  then,  as  Betty  said,  the  children  "wouldn't 
mind,"  and  Xan  was  willingly  pressed  into  the  service. 
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When  slit1  went  with  Betty  and  Bob  to  purchase  the  re- 
freshments, their  choice  of  viands  struck  her  as  somewhat 
peculiar,  although  the  same  reasoning:  applied  again.  A 
great  deal  of  molasses  and  pea-nut  candy,  mince  and  cocoa- 
nnt  pies,  chocolate  eclairs,  licorice  drops,  tigs  and  raisins, 
chewing-gum  and  orange-,  were  mingled  with  orders  fey 
ice  cream  and  (.'harlot  t.  Russe 

By  six  o'clock  the  table  was  spread  for  this  unwholesome 
feast,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  children  began  to  ar- 
rive. There  being  no  ^nmn  persons  present,  the  greet- 
ings v.  ere  noisily  carried  on,  and  the  informality  so  com- 
plete that  Nan  could  hardly  feel  a  great  deal  of  surprise 
when  she  >aw  two  boys,  within  ten  minutes  of  their  ar- 
rival, turning  back  somersaults  over  the  wide  blue  satin 
sofa,  while  three  or  four  of  the  girls  began  wait/ing  around 
without  partners,  and  Tina  appeared,  after  an  absence  of 
five  minutes,  with  a  large  quantity  of  molasses  candy, 
which  she  deposited  on  an  embroidered  ottoman,  previous 
to  inviting  her  own  special  friends  to  share  it  with  her. 

Nobody  paid  particular  attention  to  Nan,  who  had  re- 
solved upon  enjoying  herself,  and  tried  to  make  friends 
with  different  girls  and  boys  in  the  company,  but  by 
eight  o'clock  it  was  useless  to  think  of  anything  so  rea- 
sonable. One  noisy  game  had  succeeded  another;  the  sup- 
per had  been  half  eaten  in  the  dining-room,  half  in  the 
parlor,  and  the  appearance  of  both  rooms  may  be  ima- 
gined. One  of  Bob's  friends  had  upset  the  lemonade,  which 
was  in  a  soup  tureen,  and  Betty  had  used  all  the  napkins 
within  reach  in  mopping  it  up;  and  as  the  servants  had 
refused  any  assistance,  these,  wrung  out,  with  bits  of  pulp 
and  seeds  of  lemon  sticking'  to  them,  decorated  the  front 
balusters,  "to  dry." 

Bob  had  lighted  a  saucer  of  alcohol  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  putting  salt  into  it,  stood  behind  the  lurid  flame, 
making  terrible  faces,  which  sent  Tina  into  fits  of  terror, 
and  Nan  had  to  be  summoned  from  the  parlor  to  subdue 
her.  One  little  boy  who  had  eaten  enormously  of  the  va- 
ried delicacies  on  the  supper  table  was  reposing  on  the 
blue  sofa,  with  despair  in  his  expression,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  loud  peal  at  the  front-door  bell,  and,  while 
the  hilarity  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  and 
a  strange  gentleman  appeared. 

Nan,  who  was  still  holding  the  frightened  Tina  in  her 
arms,  knew  by  the  consternation  on  every  face  around  I 
her  that  the  party  had  been  given  contrary  to  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar's  commands;  and  she  knew,  also,  that  for  once  Bob 
and  Betty  had  gone  too  far. 

A  silence  disturbed  only  by  the  heavy  breathing  of  those 
who  had  been  most  actively  employed  when  the  interrup- 
tion occurred,  now  reigned  in  the  disorderly  rooms,  and 
Mr.  Farquhar  was  heard  saying,  in  a  voice  full  of  sup- 
pressed anger: 

"I  don't  know  who  is  to  blame  for  all  this — Betty,  no 
doubt.  However,  these  children  had  better  go  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  will  see  to  Bob  and  Betty  afterward." 

And  then,  during  the  frightened  scramble  which  ensued, 
Nan  suddenly  recognized  in  the  strange  gentleman  herold 
friend  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Beverley. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  seeing  a  home  face  !  Nan  had  scarcely 
realized  how  entirely  uncongenial  her  surroundings  were 
until  this  moment,  and  putting  Tina  011  the  sofa,  she  sprang 
forward  with  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

"Nan,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar,  in  his  harsh  tone,  "this gen- 
tleman has  called  with  a  message  from  your  aunt.  You 
had  better  take  him  to  the  library." 

Nan  was  only  too  delighted  to  accept  this  suggestion, 
and  hurried  her  old  friend  across  the  hall  and  into  the  one 
room  not  invaded  by  the  harum-scarum  company. 

"Well!"  was  the  doctor's  first  exclamation.  "So  these 
are  your  fine  town  relations!  My  dear,  I  think  we  do  bet- 
ter by  you  in  Beverley." 

Nan  began  to  laugh,  and  then  almost  to  cry  at  the  same 
time. 


"Oh,  Dr.  Rogers,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "don't  you  think 
I  could  go  home  ?  I  want  to  .so  badly  !  and  it  only  wants 
a  week  of  the  month  I  was  to  stay.  Couldn't  I  go  back 
with  you  :" 

"Why,  that's  just  it,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Doctor. 
"Your  aunt  had  a  letter  from  you  which  rather  troubled 
her,  and  as  I  had  to  come  on  to  Nes\  York,  she  asked  me 
to  call,  and,  if  I  thought  best,  bring  you  back  with  me  to- 
morrow morning.  Could  you 'get  ready?" 

"  <  >h.  yes,  indeed,"  cried  Nan,  joyfully;  "of  course  I 
could." 

"Now  I'll  tell  you, "said  the  Doctor,  lowering  his  voice 
confidentially,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  parlor.  "  that's  what  I  call  bedlam  let  loose. 
What  a  set  of  youngsters  they  must  be!" 

Nan  laughed  again. 

"  And  what's  the  matter  with  you,  child  ?"  he  continued, 
taking  her  chin  in  his  hand,  and  lifting  up  her  face  to  look 
at  it  critically.  "Where  are  your  roses  and  your  round 
cheeks  2" 

Nan  was  very  pale,  but  she  tried  to  smile  as  she  an- 
swered : 

"I  don't  feel  very  well;  but  I  guess  it  isn't  anything. 
My  head  aches  most  of  the  time,  and  I  get  tired  easily. 
But  it  seems  ridiculous  for  me  to  say  I  am  sick,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"Humph!"  the  Doctor's  fingers  were  quickly  on  her 
pulse.  It  beat  with  sharp,  feverish  strokes. 

"You'd  tetter  get  ready  to  come  home  with  me,"  he 
said.  "Train  leaves  at  6  A.M.  I'll  make  it  all  right  with 
these  Farquhars,  and  be  here  to-morrow  morning  for  you 
at  half  past  five." 

Nan  needed  no  second  bidding.  She  new  back  to  the 
parlor,  deserted  now  by  the  giddy  company,  but  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farquhar,  Betty  and  Bob,  the  latter  two 
talking  loudly  and  violently,  each  blaming  the  other  and 
endeavoring  to  implicate  Nan. 

At  any  other  time  Nan  would  have  been  troubled  by 
this,  but  she  was  too  full  of  the  permission  to  go  home  to 
care  what  was  being  said  of  her,  and  she  quickly  explain- 
ed Dr.  Rogers's  intention. 

This  created  a  diversion  certainly  welcomed  by  the 
children,  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  hurried  upstairs  with  Nan  to 
see  that  Louise  assisted  in  her  packing,  and  Nan  was  glad 
to  have  the  subscription  money  for  her  cousin's  charities, 
which  Dr.  Rogers  had  been  commissioned  to  bring.  She 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  Cousin  Mary  that  Miss 
Rolf  had  been  troubled  about  her,  nor  that  she  was  not 
feeling  well.  Her  whole  heart  was  full  of  her  return  to  Bev- 
erley, the  only  regret  being  that  there  was  no  chance  for  a 
good-by  to  Annie  Vandort.  The  fact  that  she  was  going 
away  so  early  in  the  morning  created  quite  a  stir  among 
the  children  when  it  was  communicated  to  them.  Tina 
immediately  began  to  cry  and  to  cling  to  Nan.  until  rough- 
ly ordered  into  the  nursery  by  Louise.  Betty  was  inter- 
ested to  know  all  about  Dr.  Rogers's  visit,  and  why  Nan 
had  been  sent  for,  and  Bob,  full  of  glee  over  the  party,  in 
spite  of  his  fathers  unexpected  return,  tormented  and 
teased  his  cousin  in  a  most  jubilant  manner,  only  sobering 
down  long  enough  to  warn  her  not  to  tell  "those  Rolfs" 
about  the  dog,  "for, "he  said,  vindictively,  "you  haven't 
heard  the  end  of  that  yet,  miss.  Jim  and  rne  haven't 
made  up  our  minds  yet  just  what  we  will  do,  but  it  will 
be  something  or  other." 

At  daybreak  Nan  was  awakened  by  the  pressure  of  a 
little  wet  cheek  against  her  own,  and  opening  her  eyes, 
saw  Tina  standing  beside  her  with  an  offering  of  some 
molasses  candy  saved  from  the  entertainment  of  last  night. 
That  it  had  seen  hard  service  in  many  hands,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  stickiest  of  lumps,  made  it  none  the  less  a  trib- 
ute of  the  child's  affection,  and  Nan  accepted  it  with  the 
most  elaborate  thanks,  and  promised  Tina  she  would  beg 
permission  for  her  to  come  next  summer  to  Beverley. 

And  so  Nan  was  presently  whirling  away  in  the  cars, 
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and  with  Madison  Avenue  and  her  visit  there  a  confused 
sort  of  nightmare  in  her  mind,  she  found  herself  talking 
happily  to  the  Doctor  about  Brightwoods  and  Miss  Van 
dort. 

"I'm  glad  you've  made  a  friend  of  her,"  was  the  Doc- 
tor's comment.  "  But,  great  heavens  !  what  a  set  of 
youngsters  those  Farquhars  are!  Miss  Rolf  hasn't  an 
idea  of  it.  Why,  Mary  was  her  father's  favorite,  and  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  but  she  means  to  leave  them  very  well  off. 
Good  gracious!  what  would  she  have  said  to  that  house 
last  night?  Those  damp  things  strung  all  down  thi 
usters;  that  boy  grinning  over  the  plate  of  alcohol ;  those 
screaming,  dancing  dervishes  of  children,  and  rackety 
music!  And  those  are  Mary  Rolf's  children  !  Well,  well, 
time  certainly  makes  great  changes." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

COMING  HOME. 

IT  was  eleven  o'clock  when  Nan,  in  the  Rolf  House  car- 
riage, entered  the  well-known  gate,  welcoming  \\ith  all 
her  heart  the  sight  of  the  dear  old  mansion,  its  hospitable 
doorway,  its  look  of  friendly  good  cheer  sending  a  thrill 
of  delight  through  her  heart. 

Joan,  her  face  in  a  thousand  puckers  of  happin 
beholding  Nan  again,  dashed  out  and  nearly  crushed  her 
cousin  breathless  in  the  ardor  of  her  embrace,  and  as  i  hey 
entered  the  hall  she  explained  that  Miss  Rolf  had  gone 
with  Phyllis  and  her  father  to  Ramstollora  on  business. 

"They  had  to  go  to-day,'"  explained  Joan,  as  she  and 
Nan  stood  before  the  fire  in  the  black-walnut  room.  Joan 
helping  Nan  off  with  berthings,  and  uttering  little  groans 
of  satisfaction  from  time  to  time.  "  You  see,  it  was  about 
a  house  that  Cousin  Letty  thought  of  buying.  She  want- 
ed her  lawyer  and  papa  to  see  it  first,  and  to-day  was  I  In- 
only  day  they  could  all  go,  but  I  was  to  tell  you  that  Laura 
and  I  could  spend  the  day  here,  and  they  will  be  back  by 
live  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Heriot  hurried  in  with  a  luncheon  tray  daintily 
prepared  for  her  darling,  and  Nail  sat  down,  with  Joan  op- 
posite her,  a  feeling  of  the  most  intense  relief  coming  over 
her  as  she  realized  she  was  indeed  once  more  at  home. 

"  And  now,"  said  Joan,  with  a  most  important  air,  "  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  those  Farquhars?  Did  you  ever 
come  across  such  a  pair  of  little  demons  ?" 

Nan  put  down  her  knife  and  fork  to  laugh  merrily. 
"  Oh,  Joan,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  often  I  thought  of  you 
and  what  you  would  say  if  you  were  there!"  And  Nan 
gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  certain  things  and  events  belonging 
to  her  visit;  but  she  shrank  from  criticising  too  strongly 
people  whose  hospitality  she  had  just  received.  Joan, 
however,  understood  that  her  cousin  was  keeping  back  far 
more  than  she  said. 

"My  dear,''  she  remarked,  calmly,  "you  needn't  be 
afraid  to  say  just  what  you  think.  There  isn't  anything 
you  could  tell  tne  which  could  in  the  least  degree  make 
me  think  worse  of  them." 

"I  never  saw  any  children  left  so  entirely  to  them- 
selves," Nan  said,  quickly. 

But  Joan  only  sighed  deeply,  with  an  air  of  wisl 
Nan  to  understand  that  she  regarded  the  Farquhars  as  en- 
tirely beyond  the  pale  of  charitable  consideration.      Then 
Xan  told  about  the  party  and  the  wild  antics  of  the  coin 
pany,  making  Joan  laugh  till  she  cried  over  the  picture 
the  balusters  and  the  parlors  presented  when  Dr.  Rogers 
arrived.     Joan  said  it  was  a  comfort  to  think  7ic  had  seen 
it,  for  then  perhaps  he  would  tell  Cousin  Letty  just  what 
they  were  really  like. 

"For,  to  say  the  truth,"  said  Joan,  ''I  live  in  dread  of 
their  being  asked  here  next  summer." 

After  Nan's  lunch  the  two  girls  were  joined  by  Laura. 
who  had  just  come  in,  and  the  morning  passed  quickly 
enough.  Nan  opening  her  trunks,  but  feeling  soon  tired. 


j  lad  to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  while  her  cousins  put 
away  the  things. 

A  long  time  afterward  the  three  -iris  tried  hard  to  re- 
call even  the  most  trilling  events  of  that  day:  but  they 
could  onh  remember  that  the  hours  passed  swiftly  and 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  quiet  happiness  in  all  being  once 
more  together.  Nai  iered  how,  as  she  lay  upon  the 

s< '''•''  >"  I'1'1  "in.  .loan  and  Laura,  bending  over  the 

trunks,  lifted  out  her  dresses,  shaking  them,  and  with  now 
and  then  some  comment  on  the  color,  or  trimming,  or  cut 
of  them,  hung  each  one  in  the  wardrobe;  Laura  recol- 
i  thinkin-r  from  time  to  time  that  Nan  looked  very 
.1  ud  tired  in  spite  of  her  readiness  to  talk  and  laugh"; 
and  Joan's  memory  was  keenest  over  the  bits  of  talk  now 
and  then  as  to  what  they  would  do  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, when  it  was  devoutly  hoped  Lance  would  be  with 
them  once  again.  Certainly  the  general  impression  was 
of  happy  contentment.  They  dined  merrily  together  at 
three  o'clock,  Laura  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  getting  strong  enough  to  eat  very  heartily,  and  then 
Joan  had  to  tell  of  a  witticism  of  Alfred's.  "  "But  you 
mustn't  laugh  at  him  much,"  interposed  Laura,  good-hu- 
moredly.  "  Phyl  says  that  Joan  is  spoiling  him." 

Laura,  it  seems,  was  taking  a  tonic  called  Elixir  Pro, 
and  when  some  one  calling  at  College  Street  had  inquired 
what  the  Doctor  was  giving  her.  Alfred  remarked.  "  II,- 
lickn  her  three  times  a  duy." 

After  dinner  the  girls  went  out  across  the  wintry  gar- 
den to  the  stables,  carrying  apples  and  some  sugar  to 
Dandy  and  Jim.  Nan  could  always  remember  just  the 
look  of  the  leafless  trees,  the  dank  beds,  the  old  sun-dial 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  the  cheerful  warmth  of  the 
harness-room,  where,  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  they  found 
David  Travers  busy  over  something  for  the  use  of  the 
gardener;  and  then  followed  many  questions  and  an- 
swei-s  about  his  mother,  the  Blakes,  all  of  Nan's  Beverley 
friends.  David  told  her  of  the  winter  flowers  he  was 
potting  for  Miss  Rolf. 

"She  said.  Miss  Aniiice.  that  you  wanted  a  stand  of 
them  in  the  staircase  window." 

"Oh,  so  I  did!''  cried  Nan.  "  Dear  Aunt  Letty !  how 
good  of  her  to  remember  it!  and  I  shall  like  to  have  you 
do  it,  David,"  she  added,  smiling. 

They  all  remembered  that  while  they  stood  there  talk- 
ing the  stable  clock  struck  four,  and  David,  jumping  up, 
said  that  he  had  promised  to  tell  Peter,  who  was  down  in 
the  garden,  when  that  hour  came,  as  he  was  to  drive  to  the 
station  for  Miss  Rolf.  The  girls  turned  to  go  away.  Nan 
could  remember  later  how  they  stood  a  moment  looking 
across  the  garden  paths  at  the  house,  with  the  wintry  sun- 
light shining  on  its  many  windows,  on  the  ivy  cluster- 
ing about  the  end  with  the  gambrel  roof  and  the  gables. 
Probably  they  had  done  the  same  thing  and  had  the  same 
thoughts  twenty  times  before:  but  what  happened  just  at 
that  moment  made  everything  more  sharply  defined  when 
they  came  long  afterward  to  think  over  that  day. 

"Who  is  that?"  Joan  said,  suddenly.  It  was  Miss  Ro- 
gers, the  Doctor's  elderly  maiden  sister,  and  behind  her 
\\  as  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Heriot  wringing  her  hands.  The 
two  came  down  the  cei  rden  path.  Miss  Bogers, 

as  was  her  habit  when  anxious  or  excited,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  nervous  hands. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter:"  Xan  said,  darling  forward 
to  meet  them.  But  Mrs.  Heriot  could  not  speak.  She 
could  only  take  Xan  in  her  arms,  exclaiming  over  her 
again  and  again.  "My  dear,  my  dear,  what  will  become 
of  us  !"  It  was  Miss  Rogers  who,  in  a  stifled  sort  of  voice, 
told  the  news. 

"There  has  been  an  accident,"  she  said,  in  a  hushed, 
awe-stricken  voice.  "  You  must  all  try  to  be  very  brave, 
and  not  frighten  anybody  or  each  other.  We  do  not  know 
yet  just  who  is  hurt  or  how  it  is.  My  brother  has  driven 
over  to  the  place  with  other  doctors,  but  we  are  afraid"- 
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the  good  lady's  voice  trembled,  and  tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks—"  we  are  afraid  that  perhaps  Miss  Rolf 
and  Phyllis  are  very — badly  hurt.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
be  ready  for  the  very  worst." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  DOUGHNUTS. 

BY  KATE  UPSON  CLAKK. 

rpHREE  boys  lay  stretched  out  upon  a  high  rock  in  a 
L  pasture  just  back  of  the  little  village  of  Trueburg.  It 
was  a  sunny,  October-like  day,  though  the  almanac  said 
that  the  season  was  well  on  toward  the  middle  of  winter. 

"I  wish,"  said  Charlie  Knight,  "that  there'd  be  some 
skating,  or  sliding,  or  something  for  fun,  pretty  soon. 
Here's  a  whole  Saturday,  and  no  nuts,  nor  much  of  any- 
thing." 

' '  Well,  it  '11  break  me  up  if  we  don't  have  some  ice  pretty 
quick,"  said  Will.  "I  didn't  have  half  a  chance  to  use 
the  new  skates  I  had  last  winter." 

The  beautiful  Saturday  proved  to  be  what  the  farmers 
called  a  "weather-breeder,"  and  the  next  day  was  cold 
and  stormy,  while  the  whole  week  following  was  full  of 
genuine  winter  weather.  Before  the  next  Saturday  snow 
lay  piled  two  feet  deep  all  over  the  ground,  and  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  nights  the  rivers  and  lakes  froze  solidly. 

The  favorite  skating  place  in  the  village  was  Libby's 
Lake,  a  widening  of  the  river,  which  was  about  two  miles 
across  and  somewhat  longer  than  broad.  The  lake  was 
not  so  apt  to  freeze  as  some  other  parts  of  the  river,  for  a 
swift  current  ran  through  it.  and  it  was  really  more  like 
a  succession  of  deep  rapids  than  like  a  lake.  Several 
mountain  streams  entered  it  at  this  point,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer there  was  not  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  miles  around 
than  Libby's  Lake.  Directly  in  the  middle  of  it  stood  up 
a  pile  of  ragged  sentinel- like  rocks  of  peculiarly  pictur- 
esque shape.  On  one  side  of  these  rocks — the  side  oppo- 
site the  village — the  water  was  glassy  and  quiet  to  the  very 
edge,  from  which  rose  abruptly  the  almost  perpendicular 
side  of  Old  Feathertop,  the  principal  hill  in  the  neighbor- 


hood, whose  sides  were  darkly  clothed  with  pines  and 
hemlock,  while  its  summit  was  crowned  with  a  growth  of 
white  birches,  which  gave  it  its  name. 

Libby's  Lake  was  now  entirely  frozen  over,  and  the 
boys  had  a  merry  day.  Then  came  a  thaw — not  enough 
to  spoil  the  skating,  but  sufficient  to  make  it  a  little  soft. 
The  air  was  really  balmy,  and  the  boys  felt  as  though 
Providence  were  smiling  particularly  upon  their  holiday 
pleasures. 

"I  say,  fellows,"  exclaimed  Pern  Morse,  "let's  take 
next  Saturday  and  have  a  regular  adventure.  I'm  tired 
of  doing  the  same  old  things  every  holiday." 

The  other  boys,  the  same  who  had  been  with  Pern  in  the 
pasture — for  they  were  always  together — agreed  to  this 
sentiment  heartily. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Charlie. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Pern,  suddenly.  "  Let's  play  we're 
arctic  explorers,  De  Long  and  the  others,  and  build  us  a 
hut  out  here  by  the  Stook." 

"  Good  !"  exclaimed  Charlie.  "  That's  the  best  yet.  But 
what,  '11  the  folks  say?" 

"I  think  we'd  better  do  it  on  the  quiet,"  suggested  Will, 
after  a  moment's  deep  thought  on  the  part  of  each  boy. 

"All  right — mum's  the  word,"  said  the  others.  "We 
might  as  well  be  getting  ready  now." 

They  went  to  work  at  once.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  more 
they  had  dragged  down  a  great  many  dead  branches  and 
old  logs  from  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Feathertop,  and  had 
arranged  about  the  signal  of  distress  which  was  to  nutter 
from  the  top  of  the  Stook  after  they  were  once  fairly  set- 
tled in  their  new  abode. 

Day  by  day  the  preparations  for  the  hut  grew.  The 
branches  and  other  materials  which  the  boys  collected 
were  carefully  hidden  in  the  snow  among  the  intricacies 
of  the  Stook  rocks;  a  lantern  was  carried  over,  an  old 
kettle,  some  matches,  an  unused  buffalo-robe,  Pern's  fa- 
ther's old  gun  (it  never  would  do  to  take  his  best  one,  for 
he  would  be  sure  to  miss  it),  two  pairs  of  snow-shoes,  some 
old  spoons  and  knives  and  forks  and  broken  crockery,  a 
good  deal  of  rope,  and  a  hammer  and  nails;  and  the  other 
boys  almost  exploded  when  Pern,  who  was  of  a  neat  and 
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orderly  turn.  Bravely  deposited  a  broom  in  the  shadow  of 
the  early  twilight  beside  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Stock. 
"The  fact  is,  "Pern  said,  ''we  might  as  well  keep  the  hut 
going  all  winter  if  we  can  keep  il  from  the.-  other  fellows." 
"But  we  can't."  said  Charlie.  "They  want  to  know 
HOW  what  under  the  sun  we're  lugging  so  many  bundles 
over  here  for,  and  I  saw  Tim  Ricker  climbing  on  the  rocks 
here  with  his  skates  on,  and  poking  around.  We've  bro- 
ken up  the  snow  so,  they  know  there's  something  going 
on.  no  matter  how  still  we  creep  over  here  after  dark." 

"Well,  De  Long  had  a  good  many  men,"  said  Charlie. 
"I  don't  know  but  we  really  ought  to  have  more." 

But  they  finally  concluded  that  they  would  not  admit 
any  more  into  the  secret  unless  they  had  to.  The  others 
might  come  and  envy  and  admire,  after  the  hut  was  built, 
all  they  wanted  to. 

Saturday  morning  broke  warm  and  bright,  and  the  boys, 
having  brought  all  their  plans  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
crept  joyfully  over  the  ice,  with  their  pockets  full  of  such 
eatables  as  they  had  been  able  to  obtain,  to  their  "arctic 
hut." 

Hollowing  deep  into  the  snow  between  the  high  rocks 
of  the  Stook.  they  had  laid  in  their  pine  branches  with 
considerable  success,  one  above  the  other,  nailing  a  few 
others  above  the  top,. three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  heaping  snow  abundantly  over  the  whole. 

Now,  just  in  front  of  the  "door"  to  this  establishment, 
they  built  a  roaring  fire,  hung  over  it  the  kettle — at  present 
containing  nothing  but  ice  and  snow — on  a  pole  laid  across 
two  crotched  sticks,  and  having  planted  a  high  staff,  which 
they  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  on  the  loftiest  pin- 
nacle of  the  Stook,  hung  out  a  white  banner  with  "DIS- 
TRESS" painted  011  it  in  black  letters,  they  proceeded -to 
lay  out  their  breakfast.  They  made  some  coffee  in  an  old 
coffee-pot,  and  drank  it  without  any  milk,  and  were  just 
going  to  lay  into  their  big  kettle  a  slice  of  ham  which  Will 
had  brought  rolled  up  in  a  paper,  when  their  proceedings 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  termination. 

It  so  chanced  that  about  two  miles  above  Trueburg  a 
great  manufacturing'  concern  had  built  a  big  dam.  The 
owners  of  this  great  factory  had  been  running  it  at  a  loss 
for  some  weeks,  and  they  had  announced  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  they  would  "shut  down"  for  at  least  a  week.  It 
happened  that  this  was  the  very  morning-  011  which  they 
had  let  out  the  water  in  their  pond,  and  thus  had  great- 
ly increased  the  volume  in  the  bed  of  the  river  above  Lib- 
by's  Lake.  In  ordinary  cold  winter  weather  this  would 
have  been  of  little  consequence,  but  the  steady  thaw  of 
the  last  few  days  had  honey-combed  the  ice  all  along  the 
stream,  and  had  made  it  ready  to  "give."  Accordingly, 
when  the  water  was  let  out  from  the  big  raceway  at  the 
factory,  crack — snap — whish!  went  the  ice  all  along  the 
river,  and  the  commotion  finally  extended  to  Libby's  Lake. 
The  boys  were  so  busy  with  their  cooking  and  other 
operations  that  they  did  not  notice  the  more  distant 
sounds.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
only  one  or  two  skaters  had  yet  shown  themselves  upon 
the  river.  These  suddenly  began  to  scream  and  yell  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  then  the  boys  heard  pop — pop— cr-r-rack! 
They  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay,  and  Pern  peeped 
around  the  corner  of  the  Stook  to  where  the  village  lay. 
There  he  saw  a  sight  that  made  him  quail.  The  river  was 
rushing  madly  along  the  central  channel,  while  the  ice  was 
breaking  up  closer  to  them.  He  turned  pale.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  ice  beneath  their  feet  began  to  quiver  strangely. 
"Get  up,  boys,"  he  shouted,  hoarsely.  "  Quick  !  It's  go- 
ing. Hurry,  I  tell  you!"  as  Will,  trying  to  snatch  the 
ham  from  the  kettle,  and  to  pick  up  something  else  with 
the  other  hand,  slipped  and  fell.  The  ice  began  to  move 
down  the  river — pop — clang — crash! — all  around  them. 
They  tugged  at  Will  with  both  hands,  and,  trembling  like 
little  touch-me-nots,  they  scrambled  up  the  Stook.  Now 
the  water  was  at  their  heels;  still  it  was  rising.  Down 


went  Pern's  new  seal-skin  cap,  and  off  it  danced  on  a  wob- 
bling cake  of  ice;  but  they  must  climb  for  their  lives, 
whatever  became  of  their  caps.  At  last,  on  a  little  ledge 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  Stook.  they  clung  together  and 
stopped.  Bang — bang — bang!  came  the  mighty  pieces  of 
ice  against  the  rocks  below  them,  while  the  dark  water, 
which  had  risen  many  feet,  was  far  up  above  their  little 
hut,  and  almost  near  enough  to  them,  high  as  they  were, 
to  touch  it.  The  day  was  cloudy,  but  still,  and  there  were 
no  indications  of  a  storm.  The  boys  never  thought 
of  the  big  dam,  which  had  been  built  only  the  spring  be- 
fore, and  they  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  Whence 
came  this  rush  of  water  ?  What  tremendous  power  had 
been  exerted  to  break  up  the  ice  so  suddenly  ? 

The  water  stopped  rising,  but  still  it  flowed  on,  full  of 
ice,  between  them  and  the  village,  a  rushing,  impassable 
torrent,  while  between  them  and  Old  Feathertop  was  a 
rough-packed  swaying  ice-field,  with  black  water  showing 
here  and  there. 

The  village  people  by  this  time  lined  the  bank  of  the 
lake  all  along.  The  poor  boys  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
to  them  in  vain  distress.  They  knew  their  parents  were 
not  aware  of  their  whereabouts,  but  they  knew  that  Parson 
Fryatt  would  soon  bring  his  spy -glass  and  discover  their 
retreat.  But  how  were  they  to  get  home?  Would  the 
ice  ever  stop  Hewing  by  in  these  creaking,  tossing  masses? 
The  day  wore  on, 'growing  steadily  darker  and  colder. 
The  mothers  wrung  their  hands.  Had  their  boys  got  to 
pass  the  night  on  the  Stook  ?  The  ledge  they  were  on  was 
not  very  broad.  They  could  not  safely  go  down  to  the 
mass  of  rocks  below,  which  was  covered  with  freezing 
water,  and  if  they  fell  asleep  they  might  pitch  headlong 
into  the  hopeless  flood  of  ice  and  water  below. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  were  hungry  and  cold  and  forlorn. 
This  was  surely  playing  arctic  sufferers  with  a  vengeance. 
They  had  mostly  emptied  their  pockets  in  the  hut,  but  a 
careful  search  revealed  the  fact  that  they  possessed  be- 
tween them  only  two  doughnuts  and  a  half-dozen  crack- 
ers. They  divided  the  crackers  for  dinner.  Two  round 
doughnuts  seemed  hard  to  distribute  evenly.  But  they 
were  wretchedly  hungry  before  four  o'clock.  As  they  sat 
there  Will  Barber  had  been  thinking  over  their  whole  plan 
and  its  beginnings,  and  their  conversation  in  the  pasture 
had  recurred  to  him-  how  nobly  some  of  the  real  arctic 
sufferers  had  gone  without  food  when  the  others  had  seem- 
ed to  need  it  more.  The  two  doughnuts  were  in  his  pock- 
et, and  now  he  brought  them  out. 

''Here,  boys,"  he  said,  "you  each  eat  one  of  these.  Fa- 
ther '11  get  to  us  before  very  long.  I  ain't  hungry." 

Pern  Morse,  who  looked  pitiful  enough,  with  no  cap, 
and  his  woollen  comforter  tied  around  his  head,  took  a 
doughnut  eagerly.  Then  he  paused.  "What!"  he  said; 
"  ain't  you  going  to  have  one,  Will  ?" 

"No,"  declared  Will.  "There  ain't  but  two,  and  I 
ain't  hungry." 

"Oh,  go  'long:"  said  Charlie.  "Let's  make  an  even 
thing  of  it — that's  fail-." 

"  No,"  said  Will ;  "  you  boys  need  them  most.  I  sha'n't 
touch  them.  Pern  there's  as  weak  as  water.  He  hasn't 
been  right  since  he  had  diphtheria  last  winter." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  declared  Pern,  catching  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion. 

"And  I'm  strong  a-s  a  horse,"  insisted  Charlie. 
"  Well,  anyhow,  I  sha'n't  touch  them,"  Will  persisted. 
"Then  I  sha'n't,"  said  Charlie,  firmly.      "You  eat  'em 
both,  Pern;  you  need  'em,  and  it's  little  enough." 

But  Pern  wouldn't,  and  so  the  two  doughnuts  lay  un- 
touched in  Will's  pocket,  though  nobody  but  themselves 
knew  how  hunger  was  gnawing  at  those  cold  stomachs. 

It  grew  very  dark.     There  was  no  moon.     The  boys 

could  see  the  agitated  movements  of  lanterns  upon  the 

!  shore.     At  last  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  boat  cutting 

i  through  the  ice  on  the  side  next  Feathertop.      But  could 
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anybody  ever  climb  over  the  ice  that  lay  piled  about  the 
Stook  ?  Yes:  there  come  figures-clambering  uncertainly 
over  the  great  fragments,  which  rested  firmly  on  each 
other,  now  that  they  had  frozen  together. 

Then  Pern  was  snatched  to  his  father's  heart,  and  Will 
and  Charlie  were  carefully  helped  down  by  loving  hands 
into  the  boat  far  below  them.  They  were  pale  from  hun- 
ger, fright,  and  cold,  but  their  young  hearts  were  very 
brave. 

Up,  up  the  stream,  far  above  the  village,  rowed  the  boat- 
men with  steady  strokes  till  they  were  out  of  Libby's 
Lake,  and  till  the  masses  of  ice — now  held  in  place  by 
the  thin  crust  which  had  formed  since  the  wind  changed, 
and  liable  to  bear  right  down  upon  them  if  too  suddenly 
liberated  —  grew  infrequent.  But  there  were  plenty  of 
lanterns,  and  a  prudent  man  at  the  rudder,  and  little  by 
little  they  worked  their  way  slowly  over  to  the  village 
shore,  where  warm  sleighs  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 

The  mothers  cried,  and  poured  warm  tea  down  the  boys' 
throats,  and  the  whole  village  population  waited  in  the 
streets  to  hear  all  about  how  the  boys  came  to  get  caught 
so,  and  how  they  had  stood  it.  The  next  morning,  all  of 
them  being  assembled  at  Will  Barber's  house,  Will  drew 
out  from  his  overcoat  pocket  two  rather  dry  doughnuts. 

"  Why,  did  you  have  these  ?"  cried  his  mother.  "  Why 
didn't  you  eat  them  ?" 

"We — we  couldn't  agree,"  stammered  Will. 

"You  see,"  put  in  Charlie,  "Pern  needed  them  the 
most,  but  he  wouldn't  eat  them." 

"I  didn't,"  said  Pern,  stoutly.  ''I  didn't  need  them 
any  more  than  the  others." 

1 '  You  darlings !''  cried  their  mothers,  bursting  into  fond 
tears,  and  hugging  their  big  boys,  who  yielded  a  little  un- 
willingly to  their  caresses  before  so  many  of  the  neigh- 
bors; and  Mrs.  Barber  added,  "I'm  going  to  preserve 
those  two  doughnuts  as  long  as  I  live — in  sugar  and  spice 
and  everything  nice !"  And  she  did. 


BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

VNTS  are  considered  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
insects.  Indeed,  none  of  the  lower  animals  possess 
such  remarkable  instincts.  They  show  great  wisdom  and 
ingenuity  in  building  their  nests  and  in  reaching  any  de- 
sired point.  They  make  roads  for  themselves  by  careful- 
ly removing  any  obstacle.  They  also  dig  tunnels  of  con- 
siderable length,  sometimes  resorting  to  this  method  for 
crossing  broad  rivers.  They  protect  their  nests,  fight  bat- 
tles, gather  food,  tend  their  young,  take  care  of  domestic 
animals,  and  possess  slaves.  Their  industry  is  not  ex- 
celled by  the  bees  and  wasps.  They  work  all  day,  and, 
when  there  is  necessity,  even  at  night. 

Ants  live  in  families,  consisting  of  males,  females,  and 
workers.  At  first  the  young  males  and  females  are  fur- 
nished with  wings,  and  they  fly  from  the  nest  to  select 
their  mates.  Immediately  after  this  first  and  only  flight 
the  males  die,  and  the  females  strip  off  their  wings,  and 
do  not  leave  the  nest  again. 

The  workers  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  other 
classes;  some  of  them  serve  as  soldiers,  others,  which  are 
generally  smaller,  serve  as  nurses.  All  the  labor  of  the 
colony  falls  upon  the  workers,  and  they  attend  to  their 
various  duties  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 

Ants  do  not  all  build  their  nests  in  the  same  way. 
Some  species  heap  up  a  mass  of  small  sticks  and  pine 
leaves;  some  bore  into  the  trunks  of  old  trees;  but  most 
ants  make  holes  in  the  ground,  with  a  little  mound  of 
earth  around  the  entrance,  which  we  speak  of  as  an  ant- 
hill. These  nests  are  carefully  contrived,  with  passages 
and  avenues  leading  to  many  chambers,  as  you  will  see 
in  Fig.  1.  The  entrances  are  closed  every  night,  and 


opened  in  the  morning-.  If  jt  rains  they  remain  closed, 
and  the  ants  are  confined  within  the  nest'. 

The  eggs,  which  are  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  visible, 
are  not  deposited  in  any  especial  place  by  the  females,  but 
the  nurses  take  possession  of  them  immediately,  and  are 
henceforth  devoted  in  their  attentions.  The  tiny  eggs 
are  carried  to  some  favorable  place,  and  are  constantly 
licked  and  cleaned,  and  their  position  frequently  changed. 

From  the  eggs  are  hatched  little  white  grubs,  which 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  nurses  for  food.  Ev- 
ery day  they  are  carried  into  the  sunshine,  or  at  least  to 
the  upper  chambers  that  have  been  warmed  by  the  sun, 
and  toward  evening  they  are  all  taken  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nest,  where  there  is  no  chilliness.  Just  think 
of  the  labor — each  one  of  those  thousands  of  larvae  car- 
ried separately  in  the  mouth  of  a  faithful  nurse!  If  a 
shower  comes  on,  or  if  the  young  family  is  threatened 
with  danger,  they  are  quickly  taken  to  some  safe  place. 

When  ready  to  enter  the  pupa  state  the  larva;  cover 
themselves  with  a  sort  of  web  (Fig.  2),  and  are  still  car- 
ried back  and  forth  by  the  nurses,  who  continually  clean 
them.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  recent  work  on  ants, 
states  that  when  the  pupae  are  ready  to  leave  their  cases 
the  nurses  help  them  to  escape.  "It  is  very  pretty,"  he 
says,  "to  see  the  older  ants  helping  them  to  extricate 
themselves,  carefully  unfolding  their  legs  and  smoothing 
out  the  wings  with  truly  feminine  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy." 

Ants  not  only  keep  their  homes  neat,  but  they  are  care- 
ful of  their  own  personal  cleanliness.  Their  little  feet  are 
covered  with  hairs,  which  form  good  brushes,  and  no 
particles  of  dust  are  allowed  to  remain  on  their  bodies. 
They  may  often  be  seen  rubbing  their  feet  together  to 
clean  them,  as  flies  do.  The  antennas  of  ants  (Fig.  3)  are 
bent  like  an  elbow;  with  them  the  active  little  creatures 
examine  every  object  they  meet. 

In  onenest  there  may,  perhaps,  be  four  hundred  thousand 
or  more  ants.  Notwithstanding  these  immense  numbers,  a 
stranger  upon  entering  the  nest  is  immediately  attacked, 
which  shows  that  all  the  ants  in  the  community  have 
some  power  of  recognizing  each  other.  They  even  know 
members  of  their  own  family  after  a  long  absence,  and 
welcome  them  back  to  their  own  home. 

If  an  ant  has  discovered  a  good  feeding  ground,  it  seems 
to  spread  the  news,  and  often  returns  with  a  troop  of  its 
fellows  to  share  the  feast. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  once  occurred,  in  which 
a  number  of  ants  were  found  in  a  jar  of  molasses.  After 
taking  out  the  ants,  the  jar  was  suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  ceiling.  One  ant  happened  to  remain  in  the  jar. 
and,  climbing  up  the  string,  it  worked  its  way  back  to  its 
nest.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  great  company  of  ants 
climbed  the  wall,  crossed  the  ceiling,  and  crept  down  the 
string  until  they  reached  the  jar.  Here  they  fed,  one  line 
running  up  the  string  while  another  came  down.  Such 
facts  as  these  seem  to  indicate  that  ants  possess  some  kind 
of  language  which  is  understood  among  them. 

You  have  probably  noticed  the  little  ants  that  burrow 
under  the  pavements  in  our  streets  and  door-yards,  and 
have  wondered  why  they  choose  situations  so  exposed  that 
many  of  them  are  trodden  under  foot,  while  their  little 
hillocks  of  earth  are  swept  away  by  the  broom. 

We  may  rest  assured  Ihat  there  are  good  reasons  for 
this  singular  choice,  and  that  the  situations  are  not  unde- 
sirable, or  the  ants  would  seek  others. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ants  must,  have  a  care  to  supply 
their  growing  family  with  food,  and  where  could  they  fare 
better  than  near  the  homes  of  man  ?  The  tiny  crumbs 
dropped  by  the  children  are  treasures  to  the  economical 
ants,  whose  sharp  eyes  see  many  chances  for  feasting  upon 
things  we  have  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

Then,  too,  the  bed  of  fine  gravel  which  the  bricklayer 
smoothes  so  carefully  to  lay  his  bricks  on  is  a  fine  place 
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Fierce  battles  are  fought  between  different- 
colonies  of  ants,  especially  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  capturing'  slaves.  This  instinct  is  so  strong 
with  the  common  red  ant  that  it  is  spoken  of 
as  the  slave-making  ant.  It  frequently  in- 


Fig.  1.— ANT  NE»T.  WITH  I/NULIS  GI'.UC.ND  PASSAGES. 


for  the  ants  to  burrow  in.  The  sun,  shining  upon  the 
bricks,  heats  them,  and  also  the  earth  beneath.  Here  the 
ants  may  put  their  larvae  when  they  are  brought  up  out 
of  the  nests. 

You  know  how  common  it  is,  on  turning  over  large 
stones,  to  find  the  ground  beneath  covered  with  the  white 
larvae  of  ants,  which  are  quickly  carried  away  and  hidden. 
The  stones  become  heated  during  the  day,  and  retain  the 
heat  long  after  the  sun  has  set.  Ants,  no  doubt,  select 
these  spots  that  they  may  secure  a  safe,  warm  place  in 
which  to  hasten  the  development  of  their  larvae  and  pupa;. 
Ants  feed  upon  insects,  killing  great  numbers  of  them. 
They  also  eat  honey,  fruit,  and  almost  any  sweet  sub- 
stance. This  liking  for  sweets  has  led  them  to  form  sin- 
gular relations  with  our  common  green  plant -lice,  the 
aphides.  The  plant-lice  secrete  a  sweet  liquid  called  hon- 
ey-dew, of  which  ants  are  very  fond.  The  ants  obtain  the 
honey-dew  by  tapping  the  lice  with  their  antennae.  Charles 
Darwin  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  lice  even  retained  the 
fluid  until  the  ants  were  ready  to  receive  it. 

Some  species 
of  ants  ascend 
into  bushes  in 
search  of  these 
lice,  and,  hav- 
ing found 
them,  watch 
over  and  de- 
fend them  from 
attacks  by  oth- 
er insects.  Sir 
John  Lubbock 
says  that  the 
ants  take  care 
of  the  brown 
eggs  of  aphides 
during  winter, 
carrying  them 
to  the  lower 
chambers  when 
the  nest  is  dis- 
turbed. In  the 
spring,  when 
the young aph- 
ides hatch,  they 
arebroughtout 
and  placed  on 
tender  shoots 
(Magnified).  of  plants. 


Fig.  2.— LAUVA,  COCOON,  AND  PUP.E  OF  RED  ANT 
(Magnified). 


vades   the    nests   of   black   ants,  and   fearful 
struggles  follow. 

When  about  to  attack  the  enemy,  red  ants- 
leave  the  nest  in  full  force,  and  march  direct- 
ly to  the  battle-field.      It  is  not  a  general  war- 
fare, but  each  red  ant  seizes  upon  some  black 
one,  and  makes  a  desperate  ert'ort  to  kill  it. 
After  the  battle  the  victorious  red  ants  enter  the  conquer- 
ed nest,  and  carry  off  the  larvae  and  pupae,  which  they 
bring  up  as  slaves.     The  young  slaves  enter  at  once  upon 
a  life  of  toil,  and  make  no  effort  to  escape. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  this  system  of  slavery  has  a  de- 
grading tendency  among  ants,  as  it  is  well  known  to  have 
among-  men.  Some  of  the  slave-making  ants  are  so  ac- 
customed to  being  waited  upon  that  they  have  lost  the  art 
of  building  and  of  caring  for  their  young,  and  are  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  their  slaves  for  these  services.  They 
have  even  lost  the  habit  of  feeding  themselves,  and,  al- 
though surrounded  by  food,  they  will  starve  unless  fed 
by  others. 

The  harvesting  ants  of  Texas  clear  a  circular  space, 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  around  the  entrance  to- 
their  nests.  Within  this  space  nothing  is  allowed  to- 
grow  but  "ant  rice'' — a  species  of  grass,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  carefully  gathered  by  the  ants. 

Many  spe- 
cies of  ants 
in  hot  coun- 
tries hunt  in 
large  packs. 
The  driver 
ants  of  Afri- 
ca hunt  in 
this  way,  and 
render  valu- 
able service 
in  clearing 
away  decay- 
ing animal 
matter  that 
might  oth- 
erwise cause 
disease.  Tin- 
dread  of  vis- 
its from  these 
ants  compels 
the  inhabit- 
ants to  keep 
their  dwell- 
ings clean. 
These  hunt- 
ing ants  are 
said  to  be 
blind,  and  go 
out  chiefly  at 
night. 


Fig.  4, 

(JCEEN  OF  SLAVE-MAKINO  ANTS 
(Magnified^. 
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racticG- 


NCE,  when   Saint   Swithin  chanced  to   be 
A-wandering  in    Hungary, 
He,  being  hungered,  cast  around 
To  see  if  something  might  be  found 
To  stay  his  stomach. 

Near  by  stood 

A  little  house,  beside  a.  wood, 
Where  dwelt  a  worthy  man,  but  poor. 
Thither  he  went,  knocked  at  the  door. 
The  sood  man  came.     Saint  Swithin  said 

O 

"  I   prithee  give  a  crust  of  bread 
To  ease  my  hunger." 

"  Brother,"  quoth 

The  good  man,  "  I   am  sadly  loath 
To  say"  (here  tears  stood  on  his  cheeks) 
"  I've  had  no  bread  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
Save  what  I've  begged.     Had  I  one  bit, 
I'd  gladly  give  thee  half  of  it." 

"  How,"  said  the  Saint,  "can  one  so  good 
Go  lacking  of  his  daily  food, 
Go  lacking  means  to  aid  the  poor, 
Yet  weep  to  turn  them  from  his  door? 
Here — take  this  purse.     Mark  what  I  say: 
Thou'lt  find  within  it  every  day 
Two  golden  coins." 

— — 5kU  t^~ 

Years  passed.    Once  more 
Saint  Swithin  knocked  upon  the  door. 
The  good  man  came.     He'd  grown  fat 
And  lusty,  like  a  well-fed  cat. 
Thereat  the  Saint  was  pleased.     Quoth  he, 
"  Give  me  a  crust,  for  charity." 

"  A  crust,  thou  say'st  ?     Hut,  tut !     How  now  ? 
Wouldst  come  a-begging  here?     I  trow, 
Thou  lazy  rascal,  thou  couldst  find 
Enough  of  work  hadst  thou  a  mind! 
'Tis  thine  own  fault   if  thou  art  poor. 
Begone,  sir !"     Bans-  ! — he  shut  the  door. 


Saint  Swithin  slowly  scratched  his  head 
"  Well,  I  am — humph  ! — just  so,"  he  said 
"  How  very  different  the  fact  is 
'Twixt  the  profession  and  the  practice !" 
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PLAYING    Sr 


OUli   POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

T  ITTLE  writers  in  the  Post-office  Box  often  say 
J-J  that  they  hope  to  see  their  letters  in  the  paper 
nest  week.  Perhaps  they  name  the  day  on  which 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  reaches  their  homes  as 
the  day  they  will  be  counting  until  the  mail  shall 
bring  their  letter— »'h  !  \\  •ondrrful  delight !—  in  the 
bright,  clear  type.  I  do  n<>t  blame  any  child  fen- 
longing  very  much  for  tliis  pleasure.  Ihau  I"  en 
writing  letters  for  many  years,  and  have  seen  a 
great  many  of  my  words  in  print,  and  I  fed  just 
as  much  interest  in  the  matter  now  as  I  did  when 
I  was  a  girl  like  some  of  you. 

But,  boys  and  girls,  let  me  explain  to  you  that 
it  is  never  possible  to  publish  your  letter  in  the 
next  number  of  HAUPKII'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  That 
number  is  probably  in  type  when  you  drop  your 
letter  into  your  post-office  at  home.  Then  the 
Postmistress  must  rend  it.  the  compositor  must 
set  it  up,  and  the  big  printing-presses  must  strike 
off  thousands  and  thousands  of  copies  of  it.  All 
this  takes  time.  Remember,  too,  that  humlf-iN 
of  other  writers,  as  eager  and  as  welcome  a* 
yourself,  are  always  in  advance  of  you,  and  must- 
have  their  turn  before  yours  comes;  so  wait  with 
patience.  But  do  not  be  discouraged,  for  your 
turn  will  come.  And  though  all  the  letters  can 
not  appear,  because,  if  they  did,  you  would  nev- 
er have  a  serial,  nor  a  short  story,  nor  a  droll 
sketch  from  Jimmy  Brown,  nor  any  of  the  other 
good  things  which  crowd  HARPER'S  YOUNG  Pi:o- 
PLE,  yet  the  Postmistress  herself  reads  every  let- 
ter, loves  each  little  writer,  and  tries  very,  very 
hard  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  you  all. 


BROOKLYN,  New  V.IUK. 

I  like  the  Post-office  Box  better  than  any  other 
part  of  HAIIPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  though  I  like 
the  whole  paper  so  mu<-h  that  it  is  hard  to  form 
a  choice.  "  Wakulla"  is  a  splendid  story,  and  I 
hope  you  will  allow  a  boy  to  pay  his  regards  lo 
Nan,  as  the  girls  do.  I  liked  the  first  story  as 
well  as  did  the  girls  for  whom  it  was  written, 
and  ""Rolf  House"  seems  to  be  just  us  i;o<><i,  m- 
better.  I  was  almost  afraid  .Jimmy  I'.mwn  and 
his  friends  had  emigrated,  until  his  latest  letter 
told  us  about  Mr.  Martin's  sad  adventures.  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  been  a  militant  visitor 
at  our  house  ever  since,  the  first  number  was 
issued,  and  we  have  every  number  from  that 
time  till  the  present.  I  agree  with  Amy  W.  that 
the  writers  to  the  Post-office  Box  ought  to  men- 
tion their  ages,  for  then  we  seem  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  Mine  is  thirteen  years 
and  eleven  months.  Will  Amy  and  our  other  Eng- 
lish cousins  please  write  to  the  Post-office  Box. 
as  the  American  boys  and  girls  like  to  hear  about 
old  England?  Atour  school  they  have  been  tak- 
ing a  collection  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding,  in 
Carthage,  New  York,  a  school  which  was  burned 
down  ;  our  class  gave  more  than  any  other  in  the 
school.  A  few  months  ago  the  pupils  were  asked 
to  give  books  toward  raising  a  library  in  Sweet- 
water,  Texas— a  scattered  district,  where  one 
post-office  is  all  they  have  fur  fifty  miles  around. 
A  splendid  collection  of  books  of  every  kind  was 
given,  and  probably  the  Texans  now  have  their 
library  well  under  way.  I  am  in  the  fourth  class 
of  the  Grammar  Department,  but.  to  morrow  I 
shall  be  promoted  into  the  third.  My  a\-  rage 
per  cent,  is  94.  CHARLIE  \V.  T. 

I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you, 
Charlie,  whether  there  is  room  for  you  in  the 
Post-office  Box  or  not.  You  have  something  to 
say,  and  you  say  it  well.  Your  school  is  doing 
unselfish  work,  and  I  like  to  hear  of  it. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old,  and  I  am  over  here  with  my  two  sUters. 
aged  eleven  and  thirteen,  studying  music  and 
German.  My  sister  Miriam  takes  your  delightful 
paper,  but  I  like  to  read  the  stories  to  mysrir  .  .r 
aloud  to  mamma.  My  sister  Katy  takes  A'/. 
Nicholas,  aud  I  take  Youth's  Companion.  1  think 


that  "  Wakulla"  was  a  lovely  story.  I  hope  that 
this  letter  is  not  too  long  to  be  printed,  as  it  is 
the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  you. 

NANNIE  P. 

SHKMLAX,  Mot-NT  LKBANOM,  SYRIA. 

PEAK  POSTMISTRESS,— I  will  tell  you  about  the 
Christmas  tree  of  a  Lebanon  Sunday-school  in 

the  village  of  S&k-el-Ghurb.  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  windows  of  the  church  were  dark- 
ened by  hanging  large  maps  over  Them  1 1  hei  ••  be- 
ing no  window-blinds),  and  the  lamps  were  light- 
ed Christmas  hymns  and  anthems  were  sung  in 
both  Arabic  and  English.  Commandments  renii-d 
by  girls  and  boys  alternately,  and  texts  prophesy- 
ing the  Saviour's  coming  were  recited.  A  pine- 
tree  had  been  planted  in  a  barrel,  and  the  branch- 
es were  hung  with  presents  and  candy  bags. 
Around  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  were  four  rows 
of  oranges  and  pine  cones.  The  r»min  was  also 
decorated  with  branches  of  oranges  and  their 
leaves  and  evergreens.  After  the  recitations 
the  candles  on  the  tree  were  lighted  and  the 
presents  distributed.  The  boys  received  books, 
pencils,  knives,  balls,  oranges,  a;id  candy  bags  ; 
1  he  n'irls  received  sewing  implements,  candy 
bags,  and  oranges  ;  and  the  little  ones  had  dolls 
and  toys.  The  superintendent  and  papa  talked 
to  the  child iv n,  and  they  were  dismissed.  Then- 

was  one  Bedouin  boy  in  the  set 1,  dressed  in 

the  Betlawa   ei^tunie.     The    Sunday-school   is 

c p".sed  ofpnpils  from  the  boys' training  school 

and  fr-nn  the  day  school  of  boys  and  girls,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  received  gifts,  and  tiny 
were  all  very  happy,  for  children  in  this  country 
do  not  have  many  toys  and  receive  no  Christmas 
presents  in  their  own  homes. 

I  have  a  pet  partridge;  he  was  given  to  me 
quite  young.  He  was  brought  to  me  in  a  sh;ii>by 
cage,  so  I  made  him  one  ;  it  had  to  be  made  quite 
large.  He  is  very  tame  and  pretty  :  he  is  a  bluish- 
gray  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  is  white,  with  blue  and  black 
stripes,  while  his  neck  is  ornamented  with  a  blaek 
stripe  on  a  white  collar;  his  legs  and  beak  are 
red.  The  partridge  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
TUEODOIIK  II.  P. 

1  am  always  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from 
my  Mount  Lebanon  correspondents.  Although 
Christmas  lies  far  behind  us  now,  this  letter  is 
very  interesting. 


HIOHKR  CKASMKRK,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  boy  thirteen  vears 
old.  1  have  taken  HAKIMIU'S  YOUNG  PKOPI.I:  since 
it  began  in  England  My  brother  brings  it  to  me 
tr-itn  Liverpool.  I  like  the  paper  very  much  in- 
deed. I  go  to  school.  I  have  two  brothers  and 
one  sister,  all  older  than  myself.  My  eldest  in ••  > 
ther  teaches  me  Spanish.  I  want  to  go  to  M-a, 
when  I  think  Spanish  will  be  useful  I  like  t<> 
read  in  the  Post-office  Box  the  letters  of  the  boys 

and  girls  in  America.     I  have  read  a  g 1  many 

bonks  by  W.   II    <i.  Kingston,  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
aud  Jules  Verne  ;  T  think  Kingston's  are  the  best. 

W.  II. 


UABNSTAPLE,  UKVON. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —I  see  a  lot  of  letters  from 
girls  and  boys  in  America,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  write  also.  I  am  a  little  girl  ten 
years  old.  1  live,  in  England,  and  have  numbers 
of  cousins  in  America  whom  1  have  never  seen. 
I  have  several  dolls,  and  one  of  them  is  a  very 
big  one  ;  it  is  a  boy,  but  I  think  I  am  too  old  to 
play  with  them  now.  I  have  a  kitten,  which  is 
my' great  pet.  One  day  the  servant  put  three 

sj us  on   the  table,  and   when  she  came  for 

them  she  could  not  find  them,  and  after  a  little 
time  she  found  one  under  the  sofa  and  two  under 
the  mat,  and  the  kitten  had  put  them  there.  She 
jumps  up  to  the  handle  of  the  door  and  rattles  it 
when  she  wants  to  come  into  the  dining-room.  I 
have  two  sisters  and  one  brother ;  they  are  older 
than  I.  EMMIE  L.  L. 

ALL  SAINTS'  VICAHUGB,  NORTHAMPTON,  ENGLAND. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  got  a  copy  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  yesterday  at  the  station, 
and  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I  mean  to  take  it  in 
always.  I  am  a  little  English  boy  aged  twelve, 
and  i  live  at  Northampton.  Northamptonshire. 
I  take  in  two  magazines.  I  think  the  best  maga- 
zines I  have  ever  seen  are  HARFEH'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE and  .SV.  yichda*.  I  read  about  poor  Kddie 
Smith,  and  feel  very  sorry  for  him.  I  hope  there 
will  be  some  more  Jimmy  Brown  stories.  I 
should  like  to  eonie  to  America  very  much,  and 
if  you  print  this  letter,  which  is  my  fii>t,  maybe 
I'll  write  again  and  tell  you  what  good  times  we 
have  in  England.  Yours  truly,  C.  H. 


I  am  writing  you  a  letter  about  Cheltenham 
to  put  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  place,  with  all  the  green  fields  and  the 
avenues  round  Pittville,  and  in  other  places  too. 
T  have  several  pigeons  ;  two  of  them  are  named 
Mr.  fii-eedy  and  Mr.  Well-bred.  I  have  also  an- 
other bird  called  a  canary,  which  sings  very  loud- 
ly. There  is  a  cosmoramaat  Pittville  with  some 
very  pretty  views, and  if  you  go  on  the  top  ofthe 
dome  you  'will  sec  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  All-saints 


Church,  Trinity  Church,  and  St.  John's,  and  the 
Leckhampton  Hills,  and  Cleevehill  too. 

E.  L.  K. 


KANSAS  CITV.  Missorni. 

I  am  eight  years  old,  and  go  to  school.  I  study 
the  Set-'  >nd  Reader,  arithmetic,  writ  ing,  and  spell- 
ing. I  like  it  at  school  very  much,  and  I  have  a 
school-mate  whom  everybody  thinks  is  my  sister. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  dolly  that  I  got  for 
Christmas  in  a  trunk  with' ten  dresses.  "She  is 
about  seven  inches  tall,  and  she  has  brown  eyes 
and  yellow  curls.  I  have  a  pet  chicken  that  has 
had  its  feet  frozen,  We  brought  it  into  the 
house,  and  it  became  very  tame.  I  have  a  cana- 
ry-bird named  Dick,  and  a  little  black  dog  named 
spotless,  and  he  is  seven  years  old.  When  he 
wants  anything  to  eat  he  stands  on  his  hind  legs 
at  the  table.  RUTH  ADELE  R. 


PHI  i.  M'Ri  I-HIA.  PKXN^VI.VAM*. 

I  expect  to  go  up  to  the  <•»  mntry  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  see  my  little  nephew.  He  is  a  very  mis- 
chievous little  boy.  When  the  carpenters  were 
working  in  his  father's  hous<-  be  took  some  of 
the  large  nails  and  tried  to  drive  them  in  the 
litrlt-  dog's  ear.  He  also  made  a  great  many 
hi  i|e>  in  hi>.  nursery  wall.  II  -  >w  old  do  you  think 
I  am.  from  this  letter:'  GEUKCI:  WHAUTON  D. 

Well,  George,  I  think  I'll  ask  you  to  excuse  me 
from  gin-— ing  your  precise  age.  I  am  sure  you 
arc  a  manly  little  fellow. 


I  have  not  written  to  you  before  since  my  sis- 
ter has  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I 
am  in  the  school-room  now;  I  study  reading, 
mental  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  spefi- 
ing.  and  Mr.  B.  teaches  me  writing.  For  pets  I 
have  only  a  colt,  which  I  call  Dully,  but  we  have 
a  beautiful  shepherd  dog  whose  name  is  Bob.  I 
was  reading  the  Post-office  Box  this  morning, 
and  among  the  letters  1  saw  one  from  Mary  A. 
liarr.  who  was  at  Go-Bang,  which  is  mentioned 
in  "  Wakulla."  It  is  very  cold  weather  here. 

LUCY  H.  B. 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT. 

1  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  "We  have  a  nice 
time  sliding  down-hill.  I  am  making  a  toboggan. 
I  like  HAHPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  This 
is  the  fourth  year  I  have  taken  it'.  I  like  "The 
Talking  Leaves/'  "The  Ice  (jueeii,"  "  The  Cruise 
of  theC'anoeClub,"  "  Raising  the'  Pearl,' "  ''Toby 
Tyler,"  "Kan."  "Left  Behind,  or  Ten  Days  a 
Newsboy,"  and  "  Wakulla."  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  geography, grammar, spelling, aud  reading, 
and  I  am  taking  lessons  on  the  piano.  I  have  a 
brother  and  a  sister.  I  must  stop  now. 

JOHN  M.  S. 


NEW  YORK  CiT¥. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  a  pet 
canary.  He  has  many  tricks.  He  bites  at  my 
finger,  and  only  sings  when  I  am  around.  I 
ha\e  a  pet  dog.  He  is  six  weeks  old.  He  can 
go  up  and  down  stairs.  I  will  tell  you  in  my 
next  letter  about  a  black  cat.  C.  Louis  D. 


AURORA,  ILLINOIS. 

As  I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  and  I 
have  seen  so  many  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box, 
I  thought  1  would  write  too.  I  shall  tell  you 
about  an  accident  which  befell  my  friend  Ger- 
trude and  myself.  We  were  upstairs  in  the  bed- 
room, and  near  the  bed  stood  a  little  table,  with 
a  bottle  of  blacking  on  it.  As  we  were  a  little 
careless,  the  bottle  tipped  over  and  spilled  a 
great  deal  over  the  sheets  and  carpet.  We  used 
ivory  soap  to  see  if  it  would  take  the  stains  out, 
which  it  soon  did.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  nearly  three  years,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  am  reading  "  Wakulla,"  "  Rolf  House,1' 
and  "  Archie's  Adventure"  ;  I  think  they  are  all 
very  interesting.  I  must  close. 

Your  little  friend.      ETHEL  M.  B.  G.  (age  13). 


A  STORY  OF  THE  DWARF  AND  THE  GIANT. 

A  giant  and  a  dwarf  met  one  day,  and  almost 
got  to  fighting.  The  giant  made  the  dwarf  very 
angry,  and  at  last  the  dwarf  said  he  would  see 
by  to-morrow. 

""See  what?"  said  the  giant. 

"I  don't  have  t««  tell  you."  said  the  dwarf. 

"If  you  don't,  I'll  cut  your  head  off  with  my 
sword." 

"Well."  said  Mr.  Dwarf.  "I  am  going  to  cut 
down  your  house  with  my  axi  " 

"  No.  you  won't  :  I  live  there,  and  I  shall  cut  it 
down  myself  before  I  let  you." 

Then  they  both  went  home. 

The  giant  had  ti  house  that  covered  seventy-five 
acres  of  land,  was  three  hundred  feet  high,  and 
the  front  door  was  sixty-five  feet  high.  And  the 
poor  little  dwarf  lived  in  a  log  rabiti  ;ihont  ten 
feet  square  and  three  t'eet  hii:li  ;  M>  <\<«T  was  a 
very  little  one,  and  he  was  only  twenty  inches 
high.  The  giant's  sword  was  thirty-five  feet 
long,  while  the  little  tiny  fellow's  axe  was  only 
like  a  hatchet. 

Next  morning  the  dwarf  got  his  axe  and  went 
to  the  giant's  house.  He  began  to  cut  at  the  cor- 
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ner  of  the  house,  and  said,  "  It  will  take  me  my 
lifetime,  but  I  will  <!'>  it  all  the  same."  So  he 
chopped  and  chopped,  until  he  made  a  hole  a  foot 
deep  in  the  wall.  Then  he  thought  he  heard  the 
giant  corning 

When  the  big  fellow  saw  the  little  one,  he  ran 
after  him,  and  all  at  once  lost  sight  of  him,  so  he 
ran  on  until  he  saw  the  dwarf's  house,  and  then 
lost  sight  ot  it-  A 11  at  once  he  stopped, and  found 
he  had  stepped  over  the  house  and  tin-  dwarf 
without  seeing  them.  This  made  him  very  angry, 
and  lie  started  hack  in  great  rase.  As  he  ran  he 
stepped  on  the  house  and  the  poor  dwarf.  The 
house  was  smashed  in.  and  the  poor  little  dwarf 
killed.  The  cruel  old  giant  ate  the  dwarf  up  at 
a  few  bites,  anil  burned  the  destroyed  house  for 
kindling-wood.  FRANK  K.  (1 1  years  old  I. 

Here  is  a  charming  letter,  which  explains  itself : 

UNIOK  CITY,  IM.IAS  *. 

DEAR  POSTMISTUF.SS, — We  have  been  receiving 
this  nice  paper  for  some  time,  and  wi-h  to  tell 
you  how  much  we  enjoy  ir.  There  are  a  great 
inanv  of  us— about  sixty.  Now  we  know  you  arc 
very  anxious  to  hear  who  we  are.  Well,  we  :uv 
School  No.  5,  at  the  Public  Building  here.  We 
have  a  good  library,  but  as  we  wanted  some- 
thiiiLr  to  read  besides  our  books,  we  decided  on 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  have  a  splendid 
plan. and  as  some  other  school  may  wish  to  try  it, 
we  will  explain  how  we  arrange  about  our  paper 
We  each  brought  live  cents  to  our  teacher,  and 
she  sent  for  it.  Every  week  when  it  comes  we 
pass  it  from  one  to  another,  letting  each  have  it 
half  an  hour;  it  just  gets  around  by  the  (hue  a 
new  copy  comes.  Isn't  that  nice?  Our  teacher 
intends  to  read  "  Rolf  House"  aloud  to  us.  In  the 
library  of  this  department  we  have  thirty  books 
—all  of  the  "  Kollo"  series  and  "  Walter's  Tour  in 
the  East"  series.  \Ve  have  a  sand-box,  too,  for 
moulding  maps.  It  broke  down  yesterday,  be- 
cause we  have  used  it  so  much.  The  carpenter 
is  to  mend  it  for  use  airnin  our  picture  charts 
we  made  by  cutting  out  interesting  pictures  from 
other  papers  and  pasting  them  on  large  squares 
of  Manila  paper.  Stella  V.  and  .Joey  T.  an-  cm 
secretaries;  they  read  reports  every  morning, 
and  tell  us  wb:it  we  <lid  Hit-  <biy  before  One  of 
our  school-mates  died  a  short  time  ago.  We  all 
felt  very  sad,  and  sent  some  lovely  flowers  !.»  lav 
on  the  casket.  We  hope  you  will  find  room  for 
our  long  letter. 

OF  No.  5  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


PUOSPKCT   HABBfUC,  M*INK. 

I  live  in  a  small  village.  We  ba\e  one  church 
and  a  lobster  factory,  also  a  large  ice-house. 
They  are  now  cutting  ice  to  fill  it.  I  began  tak- 
ing HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  with  the  Christmas 
number,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  paper.  I  like 
the  continued  stories,  especially"  Rolf  House/1  in 
which  I  am  very  much  interested,  and  I  also  de- 
light in  reading  the  letters.  I  study  reading, 
writing,  geography,  grammar,  and  spelling,  and 
write  compositions.  I  like  to  go  to  school  very 
much,  and  seldom  miss  a  day,  although  I  live  half 
a  mile  from  the  school-house.  I  have  a  piano, 
and  have  taken  some  lessons.  My  father  takes 
HARPKR'S  MAGAZINE,  and  has  taken  the  WEEKLY, 
and  likes  them  both.  I  am  twelve  years  old. 

MYB.V  I:.  1> 


WAIMT  SI-KIM;*.  TK\  n. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and  I  have 
been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since 
August,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  one  sister 
nineteen  years  old;  her  name  is  Alta.  I  have  three 
little  brothers  younger  than  I — Tommy.  George, 
and  Charley.  The  baby  is  a  year  old  the  10th  of 
this  month  ;  he  is  a  sweet  little  fellow,  and  every- 
body loves  him.  My  darling  papa  has  but  one 
arm.  I  have  a  large  wax  doll  that  my  sister 
brought  me  from  the  city.  CORA  D.  H. 


BLACKFUOT,  IDAHO, 

There  are  five  boys  in  the  family,  and  we  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much. 
We  took  it  for  two  years,  and  then  stopped,  and 
started  again  about  three  weeks  ago.  1  have  two 
cows  and  two  yearlings.  JAMES  J. 


HUNTSVILLK,  ALABAMA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  ask  you  to 
let  me  join  the  Little  Housekeepers'  Club.  I  en- 
joy reading  the  little  letters  so  much!  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  and  I  go  to  school  to  Miss  M. 
A.  C.,  and  I  love  her  ever  so  much.  ETTA  M. 


POI.O,  ILLINOIS. 

It  is  very  good  sleighing  now,  and  I  hope  it  will 
stay  this  way  a  long  time.  I  was  very  sorry  when 
"Wakulla"  ended,  and  I  am  going  to  begin 
"Rolf  House"  s i.  It  snowed  all  day  yester- 
day, but  has  been  very  pleasant  to-day.  S  *  ter 
day  my  brother  Fred  and  [  hitched  up  one  of  our 
horses  to  our  two  little  hand-sleds,  and  took  a 
ride  up  and  down  the  road,  and  it  was  real  fun, 
and  to-day  mamma.  Aunt  Lou.  Fred,  and  I  took 
a  ride  in  the  big  sled,  and  we  went  six  miles, and 
I  wish  you  roul.)  have  been  here  to  go  with  us. 
I  have  iwo  broib'-rs  Morillo  and  Fred;  Morillo 
is  sixteen  and  Fred  is  fourteen  years  old.  I  have 
three  pets,  two  dogs  named  Fannie  and  Shep,  and 
acatnamed  Pet.  My  brother  Fred  is  a  very  droll 
fellow,  and  teases  me  a  great  deal.  I  am  twelve 


years  old,  and  live  in  the  country,  and  go  to  a 
country  school.  Most  girls  of  my  age  write  bet- 
ter than  I  do,  but  mamma  wants  me  to  write  a 
great  deal,  so  as  to  learn  how.  May  I  join  the 
Little  Housekeepers?  COUA  L. 

You  write  very  well.  You  may  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers,  and  so  may  our  next  correspond- 
ent. 


COVKI.O,  CALIFOKMA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and  think 
it  has  no  equal.  I  like  most  of  the  stories,  and 
think  Jimmy  Brown  very  funny,  but  I  like  the 
Post-office  Box  best.  I  have  three  brothers,  all 
younger  than  myself.  My  birthday  was  last  Mon- 
day, and  mamma  invited  some  of  my  playmates 
to  spend  the  day  with  me.  Papa  took  the  car- 
riage and  went  for  them,  but  they  didn't  tell  me 
they  were  coming,  so  it  was  a  surprise.  I  had 
eleven  presents.  For  pets  I  have  a  Spanish  ca- 
nary named  Dickie — he  sings  very  sweetly,  and 
will  take  seed  from  between  my  lips;  I  take  the 
entire  care  of  him — also  a  dear  little  baby  bro- 
ther  one  year  old.  lie  can't  walk  a  step,  because 
he  is  so  little.  He  can  talk  a  little.  The  first  time 
I  ever  went  to  school  was  in  June,  and  I  could  not 
form  a  letter.  Our  school  closed  in  October,  so  I 
study  at  home  this  winter.  Please  may  I  join  the 
Little  Housekeepers?  I  made  the  ready  thread- 
ed-needle case  for  my  mother.  I  hope  my  letter 
is  not  too  long  to  print.  So  good-by,  with  much 
love  to  the  Postmistress.  DORA  H. 


SiM.Y  HILL. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  boy  nearly 
nine  years  old.  I  have  been  an  invalid  for  nine 
months. and  unable  to  leave  my  bed.  I  had  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  sent  me  as  a  Christmas  gift, 
and  it  is  my  delight  to  watch  for  it  every  Tues- 
day ;  it  is  a  lovely  book,  and  we  all  enjoy  it.  I 
have  a  pet  kitten  named  Daisy  ;  she  wears  a  sil- 
v  er  ri  >ilar  with  her  name  on  it.  We  have  lovely 
sleighing  up  here,  and  if  you  were  only  near 
enough  I  would  give  you  a  ride  up  to  Lake 
<;corge.  I  hope  you  won't  think  my  letter  too 
long  to  publish.  I  shall  watch  to  see.  and  maybe 
will  write  again. 

Y'our  little  friend,  WILLIE  G.  B. 

And  very  glad  indeed  we  shall  be  to  have  an- 
other letter  from  you,  Willie.  I  hope  you  may 
soon  be  a  great  deal  stronger. 


I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  Youxn  PEOPLE 
since  the  new  year;  it  was  a  Christmas  present 
from  my  aunt  for  one  year.  I  like  it  very  much. 
I  have  not  been  going  to  school  very  long,  so  I 
can  not  read  very  well  yet,  but  my  papa  reads  a 
little  to  me  every  evening.  EDDIE  D.  II. 


OIL  CITV,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  went  out  to  see  an  oil  well  shot.  •  We  got  into 
a  carriage  and  rode  into  the  woods.  We  came 
to  the  place  where  the  well  was.  When  we  got 
there  the  men  were  putting  the  glycerine  into 
the  well.  Soon  they  got  all  ready,  and  a  man 
put  a  squib  into  the  well,  and  the  squib  went  off, 
and  there  was  a  sound  down  in  the  ground,  and 
the  oil  shot  out  into  the  air.  and  went  all  over 
everything.  It  went  ;i  good  many  feet  above  the 
new  derrick.  My  mother  was  afraid,  and  she  ran. 
Our  driver  said,  "  Holy  Moses  !"  and  he  ran. 

BERT  B. 

I  suppose  the  driver  ilid  not  know  any  better 
than  to  say  "Holy  Moses!"  but  I  am  sure  you 
would  never  use  such  an  expression,  no  inatier 
how  astonished  you  might  be.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  some  people  can  not  talk  without  using 
slang,  or,  as  in  this  case,  taking  the  name  of  a 
very  great  and  good  man  and  putting  it  in  the 
wrong  place. 


I  wrote  to  you  before,  but  the  letter  was  not 
printed,  so  I  hope  this  one  will  be.  I  have  no 
pets,  hut  my  brother  has  a  dog  called  Davie.  He 
is  about  twelve  years  old.  Is  not  that  old  for  a 
.log?  1  went  to  the  country  last  summer, up  near 
the  mountains,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much 
indeed.  I  have  two  volumes  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  hound;  my  father  gave  them  to  me  for 
Christinas  gifts.  I  liked  "  Wakulla"  very  much. 
The  last  letter  was  quite  long,  so  I  will  make  this 
one  short.  ARTHUR  S.  J. 

I  hope  you  will  be  equally  delighted  with 
"  Rolf  House." 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

1  take  this  beautiful  paper,  and  every  Thursday 
look  forward  with  great  interest  and  delight  to 
its  coming.  Among  my  numerous  pets  are  a 
sleek  white  kitten,  a  pretty  black  pony,  and  a 
little  pug-dog;  but  the  best  pet  of  all  is  my  little 
baby  sister,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  ba- 
bies in  the  world.  I  always  read  the  letters,  and 
enjoy  them  very  much  ;  it  is  so  nice  to  hear  what 
the  boys  and  girls  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
are  doing,  and  I  enjoy  the  remarks  of  the  Post- 
mistress, as  they  arc  instructive  and  amusing. 


My  mother,  father,  and  sister  Bertha  (two  years 
older  than  I)  are  across  the  ocean,  but  I  will  tell 
them  in  my  letters  how  kind  you  are  if  this  shall 
be  published.  I  went  to  the  Exposition,  and 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  funny  times 
there,  if  you  would  like  me  to.  BLANCHE  H. 

Of  course  we  always  wish  to  hear  about  the 
funny  times,  and  the  journeys,  and  everything 
else  that  is  pleasant. 


I  di  m't  know  what  to  think  about  the  next  let- 
ter, but  it  is  said  to  come  from  a  cat,  and  was 
taken  down  by  the  cat's  little  mistress,  so  here 
it  is  : 

POTTSVILLK,  PKNNSYI.VAXM. 

I  like  your  paper  very  much,  because  it  has  pic- 
tures of  kittens  in  it,  and  kittens,  you  know,  are 
the  prettiest  things  in  the  world.  I  am  a  big,  fat, 
black  and  white  kitty,  and  I  live  in  a  house  where 
there  is  a  little  dog  named  Snip.  I  like  him  very 
much  except  when  he  has  a  bone ;  then  he  is 
snappy,  and  as  I  am  the  older  I  box  his  ears.  1 
am  very  conceited  and  can  strike  attitudes  just 
as  well  as  a  person  can.  Good-by.  KITTY  H. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

THREE  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  Obscure.  3.  Separate.  4.  A 
character  in  Shakespeare.  5.  To  imagine.  0.  A 
mountain  often  mentioned  in  ancient  history.  7. 
A  letter.  MAY  De  F.  IRELAND. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  droll  animal.  3.  A  fruit.  4. 
A  tree.  5.  A  letter.  L.  M. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  seat  in  church.  3.  The  deck 
of  a  vessel.  4.  An  iron  instrument  used  by  a  glass- 
worker.  5.  A  taster  of  tea.  6.  One  who  perverts. 
T.  To  impede.  S.  A  doubtful  abbreviation.  9.  A' 
letter.  NAVAJO. 


No.  2. 

ENIGMA. 

In  bad, not  in  good. 

In  hat.  not  in  hood. 

In  oee;in.  not  in  sea 

In  joy.  not  in  glee. 

In  low,  not  in  high. 

A  musical  instrument  am  I. 


No.  3. 

HALF-SQUARE. 

1.  A  shoot.    2.  To  succeed.    3.  A  pronoun.    4.  A 
letter  HARTFOIID. 


No.  4. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  continent.  2.  An  immensely  important 
city,  with  a  very  interesting  history.  3.  A  coun- 
try in  Europe  noted  for  profound  scholars.  4.  A 
country  in  South  America.  5.  A  very  beautiful 
river.  6.  One  of  the  United  States.  7.  A  large 
river  in  .South  America. 

The  initial  letters  read  downward  givea  coun- 
try in  the  north  of  Africa.  F.  H.  LITTLE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  2T7. 

No.  1.—  S 

T  H  E 

M  O  A  N  S 

TOGGLE  S 

S  II  A  G  E  A  R  E  D 

ENLARGE 

SERGE 

SEE 

D 
No.  2.— 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street. 

A  dear  old  friend  I  chanced  to  meet. 

I  shook  his  hand,  and  he  shook  mine  ; 

Then  we  walked  on,  as  the  day  was  fine. 

We  parted  after  a  little  while, 

But  upon  my  word  we  had  walked  a  mile. 


No.  3.— 


DREAMLAND 

E   A    R  A    C   H    K 

TAKES 

A    It   T 

X  A  X 

I     N'  <J  L  E 

E  N  T  K  R  E   tt 

S   A  N  D  S  T  A   It   S 


Correct  answers  to  puz/.les  have  been  received 
from  Lily  Crandall,  L.  Sims.  Laura  Wallis.  Au- 
gusta Eriirich,  Cockade  City.  S.  Herbert  Lund, 
Sydney  L.  Killiam.  Kthel  Pnsey,  Roberta  F,  Free- 
man,George  M.  Harden,  F.  Roy  Rutter,  Ine/.  Con- 
verse, Agnes  Bostwick.  Ella  Havens,  John  V 
Dallas.  Dayton  P.  Marks.  Lulu  P.,  and  Theodore 
Knox. 

[For  EXCHANGES:,  set  id  and  :',d  iiayes  <;/' 
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snare,  they  searched  around 
the  edge,  and  found  the  skel- 
etons of  many  unfortunates, 
which  had  doubtless  been  at- 
tracted to  tin-  ]>ci(il  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  worms 
or  oilier  similar  food,  or  per- 
haps for  tin-  purpose  of  drink- 
ing. 

Another  live  captive  the 
pool  held.  This  was  that  un- 
pleasant animal  the  skunk, 
and  he  being  hopelessly  en- 
trapped, and  not  a  grateful 
iTratmv  to  rescue  in  any 
case,  was  promptly  and  mer- 
cifully dispatched  by  a  bullet 
from  a  revolver. 


*'DoN'T   YOU   FINK   TOUR   LITTLE   GlKI/S   AWFUL   GREEDY,  MA'AM?     I   NEVER   'LOWS   MY   CHILD   TO   EAT   SO  MUCH. 


A  NATURAL  BIRD-TRAP. 

A  TRAVELLER  in  South  America  tells  of  a  "  queer  trap"  he 
found  in  that  country  of  a  different  character  from  those 
described  in  Mrs.  Sophie  15.  Herrick's  article  in  the  last  number 
of  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  fully  as  deadly  to  such  unfortunate  birds 
and  small  quadrupeds  as  happened  to  get  caught  in  it. 

It  was  the  crater  of  a  small  extinct  volcano,  and  was  full  of 
black  matte]-,  hot  and  sticky,  of  about  the  thickness  of  molasses. 
Floundering  on  the  edge  of  the  hole  the  traveller  found  two 
small  birds,  which  were  entangled  in  the  sticky  substance,  and 
which  the  travellers  hastened  to  release  from  their  uncomfort- 
able position.  Rut  the  kind  intention  was  of  no  avail;  for  so 
firmly  had  the  sticky  stuff  seized  the  plumage  of  the  little  cap- 
tives that  both  feathers  and  skin  were  torn  from  their  bodies  as 
they  were  being  released,  and  the  travellers  were  obliged  to  kill 
the  poor  creatures  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 

Supposing  that  these  were   not  the  first  victims  of  the  fatal 


A  TIGER  SIEGE. 

long  ago  an  English 
overnment  agent  in  a 
remote  district  in  India  re- 
ported that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  were  panic- 
stricken  and  helpless  under 
an  actual  siege  of  man-eat- 
ing liters.  The  siege  had  last- 
ed live  months,  during  which 
time  over  forty  persons  had 
been  devoured,  men,  women, 
ami  children.  People  could 
not,  stir  out  after  dark.  In 
daylight  groups  of  persons 
had  to  keep  together  to  work 

or  walk.  The  fields  had  gradually  been  neglected,  and  the 
whole  country-side  was  being  depopulated  by  degrees.  A  man 
and  his  wife  were  carried  off  by  two  tigers,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  from  their  own  door-yard  and  in  broad  day.  Three 
constables  lost  their  lives.  As  for  cattle,  there  was  hardly  a 

head   left   in   the   ueighborh 1.     The  secret   c>f   the   situation 

was  the  want  of  any  tire-arms,  or  Englishmen  to  organize  a 
hunt. 

The  affair  was  becoming  unbearable,  so,  in  despair  of  rais- 
ing the  siege  by  the-  unaided  efforts  of  the  natives,  the  English 
agent  applied  to  the  government  for  assistance.  At  last  the 
government  sent  men  and  arms  to  the  suffering  district.  As 
Mr.  Tinnier,  the  agent,  says,  "  It  is  horrible  to  contemplate  the 
feelings  of  a  poor  laborer  going  out  for  his  day's  work  to  a 
field,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  his  house,  with  the  knowledge 
about  him  that  there  is  an  even  chance  of  his  being  curried 
away  from  the  side  of  his  plough,  or  that  his  wife  may  be  seized 
when  she  is  bringing  him  his  midday  meal." 


THE    KITCHEN    RANGERS    IN    THEIR    FIRST    ENGAGEMENT. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS  WITH  HIS  CHILDREN. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

MAN  V  <>f  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  have 
doubtless  already  begun  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  sto- 
ries of  Charles  Dickens,  whose  pages  make  people  laugh 
and  crv.  and  whose  characters  seem  almost  to  be  living 
persons,  and  not  mere  puppets  of  the  author's  fancy. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Dickens  has  lately  given,  in 
an  F.ii'j-lish  maga/.ine,  some  interesting  recollections  of  her 
father's  life,  at  home,  with  his  own  little  ones  around  him. 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  boys  and  girls,  and  took  spe- 
cial pains  with  them,  writing  little  prayers  for  tliem,  as 
soon  as  they  could  speak,  giving  them  prizes  for  good  behav- 
ior, for  perfect  lessons,  and  for  clean  and  neat  copy-books. 
Indeed,  many  of  you  know  that  the  charming  Cliild's  His- 
tory of  Eu<jl<ind.  which  is  a,  favorite  with  thousands  of 
young  folk,  was  written  by  Mr.  Dickens  for  the  delight 
and  profit  of  his  children. 

Mr.  Dickens  was  always  bright  and  merry  at  home, 
and  the  children  were  never  so  happy  as  when  they  weir 
with  him.  They  were  taught  to  tiptoe  past  papa's  study, 
and  to  speak  softly  when  in  its  neighborhood,  because 
papa  was  not  to  be  disturbed  when  he  was  writing.  But 
when  work  hours  were  over,  papa  was  their  most  delight- 
ful playmate,  coming  out  strongly  in  the  telling  of  funny 
stories  and  singing  of  funny  songs,  with  a  child,  on  each 
knee,  and  the  rest  clustered  closely  around  him. 

Charles  Dickens  was  very  fond  of  acting-,  in  which  he 
excelled,  and  he  often  arranged  little  plays  for  his  chil- 
dren, with  parts  adapted  to  each,  himself  teaching  and 
training  the  little  company,  until  every  member  under- 
stood his  part  perfectly.  Sometimes  he  would  perform 
for  them  as  a  conjurer,  and  again  he  and  his  friend  John 
Leech  would  dance  with  the  little  girls,  who  had  taken 
immense  pains  to  instruct  their  tall  partners  in  the  art  of 
dancing  the  polka. 

If  papa  promised  one  of  the  children  a  present,  punctu- 
ally to  the  hour  and  the  day  the  gift  for  that  child  would 
arrive.  Once  a  little  daughter  had  been  told  to  expect  a 
watch  on  her  birthday,  and  when  the  day  came  Mr.  Dick- 
ens was  ill  and  in  bed.  But  the  child  was  sent  for, and  from 
under  bis  pillow  the  kind  father,  having  wished  hermany 
returns  of  the  day,  drew  forth  a  case  containing  a  gold 
watch  with  an  enamelled  back,  and  the  little  girl's  ini- 
tials thereon. 

It  was  almost  a  passion  with  him  to  surprise  his  chil- 
dren with  some  rare  pleasure.  Not  to  speak  of  drives, 
and  walks,  and  rambles  to  gather  flowers,  when  the 
furnishing  of  a  house  or  a  room  was  in  question,  Mr. 
Dickens  took  great  pains  to  please  the  taste  of  each  oc- 
cupant, not  forgetting  the  children.  Thus,  on  the  re- 
moval to  Tavistock  House,  the  two  daughters  were  prom- 
ised a  very  lovely  bedroom,  for  which  they  were  allow- 
ed to  choose  a  bright  wall-paper  with  a  pattern  of  wild 
flowers,  while  they  were  not  allowed  so  much  as  a  peep 
at  the  apartment  until  it  was  entirely  ready  for  their  use. 
When  ushered  into  it  at  last  there  were  two  little  beds, 
two  little  tables,  two.  in  fact,  of  everything,  just  the  right 
size  for  children,  and  all  as  dainty  and  delicately  finished 
as  could  be  found  in  London. 

The  Dickens  household  was  fond  of  pets,  and  had  them 
in  great,  variety.  A  canary  named  Dick  was  a  privi- 
leged character,  permitted  to  hop  about  the  breakfast  table 
and  eat  from  people's  plates  as  be  chose.  He  would  even 
give  Mr.  Dickens's  cheek  a  friendly  peck  now  and  I  hen. 
Dick  loved  his  mistress  dearly,  and  would  come  to  her  on 
call  from  any  part  of  the  room.  Sometimes,  when  she 
had  been  away  on  a  visit,  her  liist  act  after  her  return 
would  be  to  open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Dick's 
cage  hung  and  put  her  head  in.  This  was  always  ob- 
served by  the  bird,  which  would  immediately  fly  to  the 
corner  of  his  cage  and  sing  his  sweetest  song. 


When  poor  Dick  died  he  was  buried  under  a  rose-tree  in 
the  garden  at  Gadshill,  and  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  his  epitaph. 


THIS  IS  THE  GRAVE  OF 
DICK, 

THE  BEST  OF  BII1DS. 

li'ini  at  Bmadst.-iii-s.  Midsummer.  1851. 
Died  at  Gadsljill  Huri-,  ]4lli  Otte 


After  Dick's  death  a  white  kitten,  which  was  called  Wil- 
helmina,  came  to  Gadshill,  and  took  a  fancy  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  place.  She  particularly  liked  his  study,  and 
seemed  determined  to  stay  there.  After  a  while  she  out- 
grew her  kittenhood,  became  a  motherly  and  sedate  puss, 
and  continued  to  show  her  good  taste  by  bringing  her  kit- 
tens and  laying  them  at  her  master's  feet.  Kittens  in  the 
study  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  puss  persisted,  and 
finally  she  and  her  family  were  fairly  established  there. 

Another  cat,  which  followed  Mr.  Dickens  about  with 
dog  like  fidelity,  was  one  evening  so  jealous  of  his  mas- 
ter's attention  to  his  book  that  he  put  up  a  paw  and  put 
out  the  candle.  This  was  repeated  until  the  famous  au- 
thor ceased  trying  to  read,  and,  taking  the  cat  on  his  knee, 
stroked  and  played  with  his  Majesty  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

In  the  sick-chamber  no  one  else  had  the  quietness,  the 
tenderness,  the  skill,  of  "papa."  In  all  the  partings,  lit- 
tle or  great,  in  the  troubles  and  the  joys,  every  one  went 
to  him  for  sympathy,  and  no  one  went  in  vain. 


THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  "DAUNTLESS." 

F.V  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

flavt  £-£. 

LITTLE  BILLEE  obediently  sat  down  on  the  door-step, 
wiped  his  eyes  on  his  apron,  and  gazed  in  wonder  at 
his  superior,  while  that  mysterious  process  was  going  on 
inside  her  small  head. 

"Felits  Adustus  likes  me.  He  finks  I'm  very  nice. 
The  ship  belongs  to  Felits  Adustus  almost  as  much  as  it 
does  to  Uncle  Rick — and  more!  Let's  go  and  find  him  !" 
said  this  small  diplomate,  rising  and  extending  her  hand 
graciously  to  her  humble  follower. 

Felix  Augustus  was  a  young  colored  man  who  had 
served  Uncle  Rick  as  steward  on  several  voyages;  when 
he  was  on  shore  he  made  himself  generally  useful  about 
the  house  and  grounds,  and  the  children  were  all  very  fond 
of  him,  but  Poppet  was  his  especial  pet. 

They  found  Felix  Augustus  hurrying  off  to  the  ship- 
yard, and  called  him  back  to  the  gate. 

"  Felits  Adustus,  you  would  feel  dreffly  if  I  shouldn't  go 
to  the  launching  wouldn't  you  '."  demanded  Poppet. 

"Bress  yo'  heart,  chile,  couldn't  be  no  launchin'  widout 
Missee  Poppet!  If  dey  done  try  it,  de  ship  go  down  in 
deep  black  hole  and  never  come  up  no  mo'." 

' '  Perhaps  she  w6uld, "  said  Poppet,  seriously.  ' '  But  they 
may  fink  that  Aunt  Priscilla's  new  calf  want  to  see  us 
very  bad— they  do,  sometimes.  If  they  do  send  us  to  see 
him.  you'll  come  after  us  and  carry  us  to  the  launchm', 
won't  you,  Felits  Adustus  ?'' 

"For  sho! — if  Icon,"  said  Felix  Augustus. 

"  If  you  can't,  you  must!"  said  Poppet.  "  And  now  re- 
member you've  promised !" 

The  next  day,  when  the  steamer  from  Boston  came 
churning  and  whistling  up  the  river,  May  was  down  at  the 
wharf  in  her  bravest  attire  to  meet  Ned  and  the  expected 
guests,  and  Dick  and  Bob  were  there  too. 

There  was  Ned,  whom  they  hadn't  seen  for  half  a  year! 
He  had  grown  to  look  like  a  man,  and  his  mustache  had 
grown.  He  wore  gloves,  and  carried  a  very  small  cane. 
Bob  surveyed  him  with  gloomy  scorn. 
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The  "girl"  had  pink  cheeks,  and  her  nose  turned  up  a  [ 
little  bit  at  the  end,  and  she  showed  all  her  teeth  when  she 
laughed,  and  she  wasn't  dressed  up  so  much  as  their  May  i 
always  was,  and  her  hair  was  down  her  back  in  a  long  j 
braid,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  might  call   a  "teeter"  a 
"teeter,"  and  like  to  get  on  one.     She  wasn't  so  bad  !    But 
her  brother!  he  was  ten  times  worse  than  Ned,  for  he  had 
on  knickerbockers,  and  a  veil  around  his  hat. 

"He's  a  heavy  feller,  with  his  legs  like  a  small  boy  and 
his  head  like  a  girl!"  remarked  Bob.      "  They'd  better  get  ; 
him  into  the  carriage  soon,  or  he'll  have  a  crowd  after  him.  ] 
Hear  those  boys  shouting  circus !" 

"I  should  think  Ned  would  have  those  tilings  on,  too. 
It  would  be  just  like  him,''  said  Dick. 

"It's  a  wonder  he  hasn't  got  a  lace  parasol!"  said  Bob. 

As  the  carriage  containing  May  and  Ned  and  their  guests 
rolled  away,  Dick  and  Bob  came  out  of  their  hiding-place, 
and  walked,  with  melancholy  looks,  toward  the  house. 

"I  aiu't  going  to  let  Ned  think  I'm  scared  of  'em,''  said 
Dick,  with  determination,  walking  boldly  in  at  the  front 
door.  Bob  just  then  espied  a  friend  in  the  distance,  whom 
he  very  much  wished  to  see.  He  took  his  whistle  from 
his  pocket — a  real  watchman's  whistle  that  was  the  envy 
of  all  the  boys — and  blew  an  ear-piercing  blast. 

"Oh,  there's  Bob  and  his  whistle!  I  did  hope  they 
could  have  been  suppressed!"  he  heard  Ned  say. 

Bob  thought  that  was  a  pretty  mean  thing  for  a  fellow 
to  say,  when  he  hadn't  seen  his  brother  for  six  months.  ; 
too.     He  really  had  to  swallow  a  lump  in  his  throat:  no- 
body seemed  to  think  he  had  any  feelings,  but  he  had. 

What  Bob  was  attending  to  this  day  was  a  plan  to  go  to 
that  launching,  whoever  might  try  to  keep  him  "out  of 
the  way."  And  as  he  thought  the  surest  way  was  always 
the  best,  he  went  on  board  the  ship,  and  when  nobody 
was  looking,  he  stowed  himself  away  under  a  sofa  in  the 
cabin.  He  found  his  quarters  close  and  far  from  comfort- 
able, but  there  he  was  determined  to  stay  until  just  before 
the  ship  made  her  grand  plunge.  Cramping  and  painful 
and  rery  monotonous  it  might  be  to  stay  there,  but  it  was 
better  than  to  be  sent  to  Aunt  Priscilla's  to  spend  the  day. 
He  should  be  on  board  at  the  launching,  and  that  would  j 
pay  him  for  everything. 

It  was  little  past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  Bob 
went  into  his  retreat,  and  though  it  seemed  hours  to  him,  j 
it  was  in  reality  only  a  little  while,  before  he  went  to  sleep. 
Bob  was  used  to  roughing'  it;  he  camped  out  every  sum- 
mer, and  he  had  spent  weeks  in  the  lumbering  camps 
away  "up  river"  in  the  winter,  and  he  could  sleep  if  his 
bed  was  not  soft.  He  slept  now  soundly  and  long. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  night,  and  the  hanging  lamp 
was  burning  dimly.  Felix  Augustus  was  there  talking 
to  himself ;  it  was  his  voice  that  had  awakened  Bob. 

"  Dis  nigger  better  inin'  what  de  capt'n  say,  an'  not  'low 
mi  pussoii  on  board  dis  ship.  Dem  fellers  come  foolnf 
'roun'  'ticin'  a  po'  nigger  to  drink." 

Alas!  Felix  Augustus  signed  the  pledge  regularly  ev-  j 
cry  six  months,  and  regularly  broke  it.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  broken  it  now.  He  staid  on  board  the  ship 
as  a  watchman  every  night,  and  some  fellows  from  the 
village  often  visited  him  "to  keep  him  from  being  lone- 
some." Uncle  Rick  had  given  orders  against  his  having 
visitors  011  board  the  ship  after  dark,  but  it  seemed  they 
had  been  disobeyed. 

"Just  de  leastest  pull  out  ob  de  bottle.     Who  would  'a  j 
tuught  'twould  fotch  me  down  like  dis?"  muttered  Felix  i 
Augustus,  who  was  with  difficulty  disposing  himself  on  a 
mat  before  the  door  of  one  of  the  state-rooms. 

It  struck  Bob  as  being  rather  strange  that  Felix  Augus- 
tus should  go  to  sleep  in  the  cabin  on  a  mat,  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  not  altogether  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions just  now. 

Bob  decided  that  he  might  as  well  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  he  had  slept  a  good  many  hours,  and  he  found  him- 


self very  wide  awake.  He  thought  it  would  be  quite  safe 
to  come  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  try  a  more  comfort- 
able position  on  the  sofa,  as  Felix  Augustus's  sleep  was 
evidently  very  profound. 

The  sofa  was  an  agreeable  change,  and  with  the  sense 
of  comfort  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  seized  Bob.  He  was 
i'ast  yielding  to  it.  when  something  aroused  him  suddenly, 
and  made  him  start  to  his  feet.  It  was  a  pungent  odor 
that  had  come  to  his  nostrils — the  odor  of  burning  I 

Bob  thought  he  might  have  been  dreaming,  but  no! 
i  here  was  no  doubt  about  it;  something  was  on  fire.  A 
lire  in  the  ship-yard  was  no  small  matter. 

Bob  rushed  to  the  cabin  door;  it  was  locked,  and  there 
was  no  key  in  the  lock.  He  shook  Felix  Augustus,  and 
demanded  the  key;  kicked  him,  and  shouted  fire!  fire!  in 
his  ear.  It  was  as  useless  as  to  try  to  awaken  the  dead. 
Bob  felt  in  all  Felix  Augustus's  pockets — no  key.  The 
smell  was  growing  stronger,  and  the  air  was  full  of  smoke. 

He  took  his  whistle  from  his  pocket,  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct, for  he  was  too  bewildered  to  think,  and  blew  an  ear- 
splitting  blast.  Felix  Augustus  slept  quietly  on,  but — 
was  that  echo  that  answered  '! 

"If  I  ever  did  hear  Little  Billee  roar!"  gasped  Bob. 
Then  came  a  pounding  on  the  door  of  the  state-room  near 
Felix  Augustus's  head. 

Bob  dragged  Felix  Augustus  away,  and  opened  the  state- 
room door.  Poppet's  angelic  head  was  put  serenely  out; 
behind  her  stood  Little  Billee,  roaring. 

"  How  in  the  world — "  began  Bob. 

"Felits  Adustus  bringed  us,  'stead  of  carrying  us  to 
Aunt  Priscilla's.  I  maked  him.  If  I  wasn't  at  the  launch- 
ing, the  ship  would  go  down  in  a  great  black  hole,"  said 
Poppet. 

Bob  groaned.  Locked  in  the  cabin  with  this  drunken 
man  and  these  children,  with  fire  apparently  surrounding 
them,  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

Fortunately  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cabin  door  were 
two  long  panes  of  glass.  If  one  of  them  were  knocked 
out.  the  aperture  would  be  wide  enough  for  him  to  put 
Poppet  and  Little  Billee  through;  he  might  possibly  squeeze 
through  himself. 

He  wound  the  table-cloth  around  his  fist,  and  knocked 
out  the  glass.  He  had  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  get- 
ting the  glass  all  out,  so  that  it  was  safe  to  put  the  children 
through,  and  the  glass  cut  through  the  cloth,  and  his  hand 
was  badly  cut  and  bleeding;  but  it  was  done  at  last,  and 
the  children  dropped  on  the  other  side.  Little  Billee's  roars 
hushed  by  the  novelty  of  the  proceedings,  and  Poppet  fa- 
cing the  situation  with  the  calmness  which  never  forsook 
her. 

By  dint  of  great  struggling  and  squeezing  Bob  managed 
to  get  through  himself.  The  smoke  was  suffocating  and 
almost  blinding.  Bob  blew  his  whistle  frantically,  and 
shouted  "  Fire !  fire !''  He  made  his  way  to  the  after-part 
of  the  ship,  from  whence  the  smoke  seemed  to  come;  he 
lifted  the  hatchway,  and  a  dense  volume  of  black  smoke 
rushed  up;  the  fire  was  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

Bob  found  some  buckets  and  ropes — where  he  could 
never  afterward  remember — and  from  the  bow  he  let  the 
buckets  down  into  the  water.  He  poured  two  bucketfuls 
of  water  into  the  hold,  and  the  smoke  seemed  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  and  now  Bob 
caught  sight  of  a  red,  eager  tongue  of  flame. 

He  blew  his  whistle,  aud  shouted  "Fire!"  more  madly 
than  ever;  he  had  not  ceased  to  do  both  even  while  lie  was 
getting  the  water;  but  there  was  110  sign  that  he  had 
aroused  anybody. 

Then  he  remembered  the  children.  He  found  them 
near  the  cabin  door,  where  he  had  left  them,  aud  led  tlie.n 
to  the  stairs  that  led  down  the  ship's  side  to  the  ground  — 
fortunately  an  easy  flight,  with  a  railing,  which  Uncle 
Rick  had  had  placed  there  in  preparation  for  the  next  day's 
festivities. 
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"POPPET    BROKE    A    BOTTLE    OF    WINE    OX    THE    SHIP'S    BOW." 


"Go  down  the  steps  carefully:  then  run  home.  You 
know  the  way.  Poppet,  and  when  you  get  there,  scream, 
ring  the  bell,  pound  like  fury,  and  tell  them  the  ship's  on 
fire.  Wake  them  q ui ck.  Don't  be  afraid." 

"  Xo.  there  are  no  boogermeu.  and  we  shall  come  back 
to  the  launching  when  you  have  put  out  the  fire,"  said 
Poppet.  who  always  took  a  hopeful  view  of  things. 

What  they  thought  and  felt  at  home  •when,  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  the  door-bell  rang  furiously,  and  Poppet  and 
Little  Billee  were  discovered,  the  former  announcing  in 
her  calmest  manner  that  "Uncle  Rick's  ship  was  on  fire, 
hut  Bob  was  putting  it  out,"  may  be  imagined.  The  house 
•was  astir  in  a  moment.  Dick  declared,  sleepily,  that  he 
''had  been  hearing  Bob's  whistle  for  a  long  time,  but  Bob 
•was  always  blowing  that  whistle." 

While  the  women  were  questioning  and  kissing  and 
scolding  Poppet  and  Little  Billee.  the  men  started  for  the 
ship.  But  before  that  time  Bob's  whistle  had  aroused  the 
sleeping  town.  It  seemed  to  him  that  hours  instead  of 
minutes  had  gone  by,  and  that  everybody  must  be  dead. 
The  fire  was  increasing  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts;  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  get  the  water,  and  it  was  too  little  to 
have  much  effect  on  the  flames,  and.  moreover,  his  wound- 
ed hand  was  sorely  bruised  by  the  ropes,  and  he  could  not 
use  it  much  longer. 

The  blessed  sound  of  answering  shouts  came  to  his  ears. 
Then  the  more  blessed  sounds  of  the  engine  bell  and  hur- 
rying feet.  After  the  first  sound  of  life  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  town  were  in  the  ship-yard  in  a  minute. 

And  in  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time  of  its  ar- 
rival the  engine  had  extinguished  the  fire. 

People  came  trooping  around  Bob  to  hear  all  about  it, 
among  them  Uncle  Rick  and  Bob's  father.  Ned  and  Dick 
and  "that  fellow  in  knickerbockers."  Bob  was  pale  and 
a  little  faint  now — though  he  wouldn't  acknowledge  it — 
from  the  pain  in  his  hand,  and  his  hands  were  covered 
with  blood.  People  seemed  to  get  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
hero,  though  Bob  couldn't  see  what  in  the  world  he  had 
done  more  than  any  boy  would  have  done  in  his  place. 


and  the  firemen  were  calling  for  three  cheers  for  him. 
which  were  given  with  a  will. 

Uncle  Rick  laid  his  hand  on  Bob's  shoulder. 

"  If  you  hadn't  been  here.  Bob!''  That  was  all  he  said, 
but  his  voice  shook,  and  someway  Bob  felt  prouder  than 
at  all  the  cheering. 

Then  Bob  remembered  poor  Felix  Augustus,  who.  he 
was  afraid,  must  be  nearly  suffocated  by  this  time.  And 
then  "that  fellow  in  knickerbockers  showed  that  he  was 
some,"  as  Dick  remarked,  for  he  burst  open  that  cabin 
door  with  one  blow,  and  picked  up  Felix  Augustus  and 
carried  him  out  as  if  he  were  no  more  than  a  baby.  As  he 
did  so,  out  of  the  folds  of  the  mat  dropped  the  door-key, 
which  Felix  Augustus,  with  a  confused  idea  that  the  chil- 
dren would  be  safer,  had  hidden  there. 

Felix  Augustus  was  so  thoroughly  frightened  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  escape  from  death,  and  by  the  awful 
danger  in  which  he  had  placed  Poppet  and  Little  Billee. 
that  he  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  "let  de  debble  cotch 
him  again ;"  he  runs  as  fast  as  he  can  go  from  the  sight  of 
a  bottle,  and  has  kept  his  pledge  for  more  than  twice  six 
months.  Everybody  wondered  how  Bob  had  happened 
to  be  spending  the  night  on  board  the  ship,  and  at  last 
Bob  confessed  that  he  meant  to  be  sure  of  being  at  the 
launching,  and  hadn't  the  least  desire  to  see  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla's  new  calf.  And  then  they  all  assured  him  that  no- 
body had  so  much  as  thought  of  sending  him  to  Aunt 
Priscilla's.  and  Uncle  Rick  said  that  he  would  not  have 
had  the  vessel  launched  without  him. 

For  if  Bob  hadn't  been  there—  When  anybody  said 
that.  Mamma  seized  Poppet  and  Little  Billee.  as  if  she 
didn't  dare  to  have  them  out  of  her  arms,  and  said  she 
should  never  trust  Felix  Augustus  with  those  children 
again.  Uncle  Rick  had  a  large  force  of  men  at  work  on 
the  ship  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  and  the  launching 
was  postponed  only  three  days. 

Uncle  Rick  said  he  thought  it  was  highly  appropriate 
that  Bob  should  christen  the  ship,  since  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him  there  would  probably  have  been  no  ship  to  chris- 
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ten.  but  Bob.  who  was  looking-  pale  and  like  a  hero,  with 
liis  arm  in  a  sling,  said  he  "  thought  a  lady  ought  to  do  it, 
and" — with  a  nice  little  bow  in  just  the  right  place — "he 
should  like  to  have  Miss  Amory  do  it.'' 

"Upon  my  word,  the  little  beggar  has  manners,  too!" 
Xed  was  heard  to  remark  in  an  uiider-toue. 

And  Dick  reported  that  he  heard  Miss  Amory  say  to 
Xed  the  next  day.  "  You  must  be  very  proud  of  your  bro- 
thers and  sisters." 

And  Xed  looked  as  if  it  were  a.  rather  new  view  of  the 
case,  but  he  pulled  his  mustache  thoughtfully  and  said  he 
was.  And  he  added:  "The  small-fry  did  come  gallantly 
to  the  front  last  night." 

After  all,  it  was  Poppet  who  christened  the  ship.  Miss 
Amory  insisted  on  deputing1  the  honor  to  her. 

The  ship  was  just  as  good  as  if  she  had  never  had  a  cruel 
fire  trying  to  devour  her.and  gay  with  bunting  and  flowers. 
The  day  was  perfect,  and  there  was  such  a  crowd  asBrow- 
ti>n  had  seldom  seen.  There  was  a  fine  collation,  and  a 
band  that  played  Pinafore  music,  and  "A  Life  on  the 
Ocean  Wave."  and  "  Yankee  Doodle, "and other  inspiring 
aii-s.  and  all  the  little  Maxwells  were  there,  every  one. 
and  nobody  thought  of  complaining  that  they  were  in  the 
way.  Xobody  said  that  Bob's  hands  were  not  clean,  or 
that  Poppet  was  sticky.  And  oh,  what  a  glorious  plunge 
the  ship  made  from  those  lofty  ways  into  the  great  blue 
river!  "She  just  dipped  like  a  swallow."  Polly  said. 

And  Poppet,  a  seraph  in  a  white  dress  and  a  big  sash — 
if  seraphs  may  be  supposed  to  wear  big  sashes — broke  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  the  ship's  bow.  and  christened  her  the 
Dauntless. 


THE  ENGLISH  MADRIGAL. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

IX  a  former  paper  we  have  seen  the  progress  made  in 
the  art  of  singing  during  crusading  times  —  how  the 
troubadours  and  the  Minne-singers.  the  sirventes  and  min- 
strels, came  and  went.  All  nations  from  time  immemorial 
have  had  some  kind  of  song  music,  but.  as  you  have  seen, 
it  was  difficult  to  harmonize  this  until  there  was  some  sys- 
tem of  notation — some  method  of  writing  down  the  songs 
which  were  handed  from  one  to  another  like  tales  told 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  "people"  of  all  times 
and  places  will  have  their  own  songs,  and  so  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  French  had  what  they  called  their  Chan- 
sons.  the  Italians  their  Canzonetti.  the  Germans  their  Volks- 
Jieder.  When  the  spirit  of  the  troubadours  died  out  a 
strong  interest  in  singing  was  already  felt  in  the  Nether- 
lands —the  Low  Countries,  as  they  were  called,  which  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  rich  and  prosperous. 


Jacqueline,  the  beautiful  and  daring  daughter  of  Will- 
iam IV.,  Duke  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  every  aid  to  the  perfection  of  the  madrigal,  and 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  she  fled  to  England  for  pro- 
tection from  the  tyranny  of  her  husband,  it  is  more  than 
likely  she  introduced  into  the  English  court  some  of  her- 
favorite  music.  The  first  madrigal  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record  was  composed  by  Willaert.  a  Netherlander, 
and  Philip  of  Burgundy.  Jacqueline  s  rival,  continued  to 
encourage  this  form  of  song  writing  and  performance. 

Jan  Okeghem  and  his  pupil.  Josquin  des  Pres,  became 
famous  writers  of  these  songs.  Their  music,  simple  and 
melodious,  followed  all  the  then  known  rules  of  what  is 
called  counterpoint,  and  they  undoubtedly  encouraged 
what  was  best  in  other  countries. 

But  the  first  authorities  have  decided  that  the  oldest 
known  school  of  vocal  music  is  the  so-called  "Early  Eng- 
lish.'' Although  in  the  Netherlands  it  was  more  perfect, 
in  the  England  of  the  same  period  a  distinct  form  of  song 
had  been  permanently  established. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.  as  a  very  musical  one,  but  that  bluff  monarch 
really  delighted  in  harmony,  and  gave  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  singing  of  the  madrigal,  as  a  certain  form  of 
song  was  called:  and  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  English 
choral  singing,  and  was  the  first  distinct  form  of  ballad  or 
independent  song,  it  is  well  for  all  young  people  interested 
in  the  art  of  music  to  understand  its  origin  and  nature. 
There  is  an  old  picture  somewhere  which  represents  Henry 
VIII.  seated  in  a  hall  with  some  courtiers  near  him.  while 
opposite  a  band  of  youths  stand  singing.  "  Madrigals  for 
the  King"  is  the  name  of  the  old  print,  and  looking  at  it 
we  seem  almost  to  catch  the  sweet  notes,  to  follow  the 
wandering  capricious  air.  to  hear  the  quaint  words  of  this 
early  song.  Sometimes  Henry  himself  joined  in  such 
music.  We  know  he  had  his  daughterscarefully  instructed, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  was  said  to  have  a  "fair  voice  in  a 
madrigal"  when  she  was  a  girl  first  at  court. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  definitely  known.  Some 
writers  think  it  was  from  "sheep-fold."  because  so  many 
madrigals  were  of  a  pastoral  or  rural  character,  while  others 
agree  in  saying  it  is  derived  from  the  Italian  madre.  as 
many  of  the  first  madrigals  were  addressed  to  the  Virgin. 
However  that  may  be.  from  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  a  known  title  for  a  special  kind  of  song,  and  by  the 
sixteenth  century  many  famous  composers  were  employed 
in  writing  music  according  to  the  madrigal  law.  The 
tirst  one  was  published  in  1590.  and  was  written  by  King 
James's  chapel-master.  Thomas  Weekles.  but  long  before 
that  manuscript  madrigals  were  in  vogue,  and  not  to  un- 
derstand them  or  the  art  of  singing  them  was  considered 
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"  Sweet  are  the  2)leasures  that  to  verse  belong,  and  doubly,  sweet  a  brotherhood  in  song."1 
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almost  boorish.  Sight  reading  was  very  generally  si  udlcd, 
and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  no  "damsel's"  education  was 
considered  "fair"  if  she  could  not  read  her  part  in  a  song. 

The  madrigal  is  sung  without  any  accompaniment,  and 
consists  of  some  one  theme  or  subject,  which  is  taken  up  lirst 
by  one  voice,  then  another,  the  original  idea  in  the  music 
beinu'  carried  along  through  a  series  of  changes  or  varia- 
tions, and  what  are  called  "  imitations."  It  is  well  to  un- 
dersland  fully  what  this  term  "  imitation"  means,  as  it  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  music,  being  specially  used  in  fugues 
and  suites  by  Bach,  Mo/art,  etc. 

To  begin  \\ith.  a  fugue  means  a  (light,  and  is  so  called 
because,  as  in  the  case  of  the  madrigal,  the  principal  idea  is 
chased  or  pursued  by  the  music  that,  follows,  the  same  sug- 
gestion being  carried  out.  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  as 
long  as  the  composer's  ingenuity  lasts  he  can  keep  it  up. 
Now  the  imitation  consists  of  repeating  one  phrase  or  idea. 
Supposing  a  line  is  sung  by  one  voice  in  one  key.  taking 
the  chord  or  notes  up  the  scale,  the  next  voice  repeats  the 
same  in  some  other  key,  or  going  downward,  making  a 
perfect  harmony,  although  the  idea  is  the  same,  and  it  be- 
comes the  task  of  the  composer  to  make  such  variations 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  accord- 
ing- to  the  rules  of  art.  Sometimes  it  is  allowable  to  make 
an  imitation  not  quite  exact,  that  is.  not  at  precisely  regu- 
lated intervals;  but  when  the  rule  is  distinctly  adhered  to, 
the  madrigal  or  music  is  called  a  canon.  The  earliest 
known  madrigal  is  in  this  form,  and  is  preserved  in  man- 
uscript in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  isentitled  "Summer  is  i-comen  in." 

At  all  public  festivals,  court  entertainments,  and  gay 
tloings  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  singers  were  employed 
to  entertain  the  company  by  their  madrigals,  frequently 
celebrating  the  occasion  by  specially  written  words  and 
music.  So  some  of  the  most  famous  part-songs  were 
composed  to  honor  Queen  Eli/abet h,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  in  spite  of  her  severities,  frequently  to 
be  touched,  moved  to  compassion  or  regret,  by  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  in  her  court. 

Hitherto  the  instrumental  parts  had  always  followed 
the  melody  or  the  voice,  but  now  in  Italy  and  France  and 
in  England  a  more  careful  arrangement  of  chords  in  ac- 
companiment was  thought  of.  In  Italy  the  musical  dra- 
mas were  very  popular,  and  began  to  be  called  oratorios, 
from  the  name  of  the  halls  where  they  were  performed, 
and  in  England  the  part-songs  and  madrigals  were  ex- 
tended to  something  more  dramatic  in  character,  although 
they  were  very  different  from  the  simplest  opera  or  orato- 
rio of  our  day,  being  chiefly,  as  I  have  told  you,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating1  some  special  day  or  honoring  a 
noted  individual.  Still  the  love  of  song  grew,  and  natu- 
rally singers  appeared,  and  fine  voices  were  developed. 
We  hear  of  one  youth,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  at  King  James's 
court,  whoso  duly  it  was  to  open  a  banquet  with  a  song, 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  a  double  chorus,  and  Queen 
Mary  of  Modena  had  her  special  "  mad riga lists,"  who  came 
at  the  Queen's  bidding  "  to  disarm  melancholy"  with  their 
dulcet  strains. 

Milton,  in  his  room  "hung  with  faded  green."  used  to 
sit  hours  at  his  organ,  singing  sacred  music;  but  from  the 
first  the  love  of  simple  ballad  and  madrigal  songs  remain- 
ed with  the  English  people,  and  the  very  lirst  musical  as- 
sociation in  England  was  formed  in  1741.  under  the  name 
of  the  Madrigal  Society.  Their  object  was  to  promote  a 
love  of  this  kind  of  music,  and  to  improve  it.  They  met 
around  at  different  places,  and  were  certainly  very  indus- 
trious; but  looking  over  their  rules,  we  have  to  smile  at 
the  contrast  between  such  a  society  in  1741  and  in  1885. 
Their  meetings  were  called  in  various  places,  and  we  read 
in  the  old  books  of  the  society  that  "all  musical  perform- 
ances shall  cease  after  ten  o'clock,  unless  some  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  cheerfully  incited  to  sing  catches,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  indulged  half  an  hour,  and  no  longer." 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NAN   HEARS  "EVERYTHING." 

T  was  Laura  who  of  all  the 
little  group  in  the  Rolf 
House  garden  seemed 
to  he  most  resolute,  and 
who  knew  best  what 
to  do.  Nan  had  been 
stunned  into  silence, 
and  v\as  staring  blank- 
ly before  her,  white  as 
death.  Joan  sank  down 
upon  the  bench  at  the 
stable  door,  and  only 
Laura  seemed  to  feel 
that  something  had  to 
be  said  or  done. 

•'  Hurt  —  Phyllis  - 

Cousin  Letty,"  she  murmured.  And  then,  in  a  braver 
voice :  "Oh,  Miss  Rogers,  they  will  be  bringing  them  back, 
and —  See!  see  Nan!"  for  Nan's  strength  had  failed  her 
utterly,  and  they  carried  her,  only  half  conscious,  into  the 
quiet  house. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  mercy  that  Nan  had  to  be  put  to  bed; 
that  all  sounds  or  knowledge  of  that  sad  day's  trouble 
were  kept  from  her.  Afterward  she  said  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  slept  nearly  all  the  time,  knowing  in  a  vague  way 
that  Dr.  Rogers  and  Joan  and  Laura  and  Mrs.  Heriot 
came  softly  back  and  forth;  that  cooling  drinks  were 
given  her;  that  when  her  head  ached,  soft  hands  were  laid 
on  it;  but  of  what  had  happened  she  knew  nothing  clear- 
ly for  many  days. 

She  had  been  dimly  conscious  on  one  day  of  an  unusual 
sound  of  moving  in  the  house — feet  going  back  and  forth 
and  up  and  down  stairs.  Then  there  had  been  a  long 
quiet  afternoon,  with  Laura  sitting  near  the  fire  trying  to 
read  a  book;  but  Nan  in  her  dreamy  way  remembered 
that  she  saw  tears  fall  on  the  open  page;  and  then  the 
scene  in  the  garden  came  back  to  her  mind,  and  she  fell 
asleep  again  to  dream  that  old  Miss  Rogers  was  crying 
over  her,  and  that  something  strange  was  being  said  of 
Phyllis  and  Aunt  Letty. 

So,  although  little  Nan  did  not  realize  it,  all  of  this  was 
a  preparation  for  the  sad  news  that  she  had  to  hear  one 
clear  crisp  December  morning  when  for  the  first  time  she 
was  lifted  out  of  bed,  and  sat  up  in  the  big  easy-chair  be- 
fore the  fire.  The  shock  was  broken;  but.  oh!  how  hard 
it  was  to  feel  that  Aunt  Letty  was  gone,  for  they  had  car- 
ried the  dear  old  lady  into  Rolf  House  for  the  last  time 
on  that  November  afternoon,  and  when  her  little  niece 
came  back,  as  it  were,  to  conscious  life,  she  had  been  three 
weeks  at  rest  in  the  old  church-yard  of  Beverley.  But  the 
household  in  College  Street  had  suffered  even  more.  Mr. 
Rolf  had  been  instantly  killed,  with  Mr.  Jeness,  the  law- 
yer, in  the  railway  accident  that  sad  day,  and  pretty, 
graceful  Phyllis,  to  whom  no  one  had  ever  thought  such 
a  thing  could  happen,  though  fast  gaining  strength,  was 
to  be,  they  feared,  a  cripple  for  life. 

Well  for  the  large  desolate  party  of  young  people  that 
they  had  the  vitality  and  hopefulness  of  youth;  and  Nan 
did  not  know  how  much  she  had  to  be  grateful  for  in  her 
illness.  The  physical  weakness  made  it  harder  for  her  to 
realize  what  Rolf  House  without  Aunt  Letty  would  be; 
and  then— sore  at  heart,  bitter  as  were  her  tears— be  ion- 
she  was  able  to  move  about,  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
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sad  change  had  come  upon  her,  and  her  anxiety  every  day 
for  news  of  Phyllis  gave  her  a  certain  interest  in  life  and 
everyday  occupations. 

And  during-  this  time  how  wonderfully  Laura  had  de- 
veloped !  It  was  she  who  had  stepped  into  Phyllis's  place 
with  a.  gentle,  orderly  rule,  which  excited  Joan's  admira- 
tion and  the  obedience  and  loyalty  of  the  boys  in  the  most 
surprising  way.  Phyllis  lying  in  her  bed,  not  suffering  a 
great  deal,  but  almost  helpless;  the  two  servants  down- 
stairs; Joan  and  Alfred  and  Dicksie — all  were  looked  after 
successfully  arid  thoroughly  by  the  very  member  of  the 
family  whom  they  had  thought  of  the  least  consequence; 
and  even  Dr.  Rogers,  who  had  feared  the  young-  girl  was 
doing-  too  much,  was  brought  to  admit  that  this  necessity 
for  action,  this  sense  that  others  depended  upon  her,  was 
the  very  thing  that  Laura  Rolf  had  needed  to  improve  her 
health  and  "  wake  up  her  character,"  as  he  phrased  it. 

Between  Laura  and  Joan,  Nan  was  rarely  left  alone, 
but  it  so  chanced  that  one  afternoon  she  was  dressed  and 
lying  on  the  lounge  before  the  fire,  with  closed  eyes,  and 
Laura,  who  had  been  sitting  near,  fancied  her  asleep.  She 
heard  the  Doctor's  step  in  the  next  room,  then  his  sister's 
voice,  and,  half  waking,  half  sleeping-.  Nan  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  the  voices  and  the  mention  of  her  own  name. 

"  There  is  no  hope,  I  am  afraid,"  the  Doctor  was  saying. 
"Laura  here  has  been  very  brave  about  it,  but — they  said 
I  might  tell  you — it  is  certain  Miss  Rolf  died  without  a 
will.  She  must  have  destroyed  any  that  she  made,  as 
poor  Jeness's  father  says  the  very  week  before  her  death 
she  came  to  the  office  to  see  Jeness  about  making  a  new 
one.  Every  search  has  been  made,  but  we  all  know  that 
Miss  Rolf  was  too  methodical  not  to  have  put  her  will  in 
the  right  keeping." 

Thru,  dreamily,  Nan  heard  the  other  voice  say: 

"And  so  poor  little  Nan  has  nothing,  and  will  have  to 
leave'  Rolf  House?" 

"Yes;  there  are  a  few  hundreds  in  her  name,  given  to 
her  out  and  out,  and  in  the  bank,  but  not  a  penny  besides. 
We  must  think  of  what  is  best  to  do.  Poor  girls!  they 
are  very  badly  placed,  for  Arthur  Rolf,  their  father,  was 
no  sort  of  business  man,  and  he  died  very  much  involved. 
Mr.  Field  and  I  and  Mowbray,  Jeness's  partner,  are  doing 
all  we  can,  but  I  doubt  if  we'll  save  five  hundred  out  of 
the  whole  estate." 

Nan  for  a  moment  lay  perfectly  still,  but  roused  in  ev- 
ery nerve  of  her  body  by  what  she  had  accidentally  heard. 
Of  course  they  would  have  to  tell  it  all  to  her  very  soon, 
and  it  might  be  this  was  the  best  way  to  hear  it;  but 
how  strange,  how  bewildering  it  seemed!  To  leave  Rolf 
House  forever!  That  was  Nan's  first  agonizing  thought. 
And  then  came  a  crowd  of  other  feelings,  other  recollec- 
tions. Oh,  what  would  they  all  do — not  only  she  her- 
self, but  Phyllis,  the  younger  ones,  Lance  away  in  Paris, 
and  then  her  own  protegees,  the  many  people  she  had  be- 
gun so  happily  to  cheer  and  keep?  It  was  not  possible 
just  then  to  bear  it  calmly.  Nan  was, after  all, only  an  im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted,  strong-natured  little  girl,  who  had 
begun  to  live  her  life  after  a  very  happy  inspiring  plan, 
and  now  it  was  all  to  be  snatched  from  her — not  only  tin- 
loss  of  her  dear  loving  aunt,  but  all  her  power  of  helping 
and  doing  good. 

Some  tears  forced  themselves  from  under  her  closed 
eyelids,  and  in  brushing  them  away,  she  moved,  turned 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  looked  pitifully  at  Laura. 

The  older  girl  had  heard  all  that  was  said.  Nan  read 
that  in  a  glance. 

"Lollie,"  she  said,  "what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Laura  tried  to  look  very  cheerful.  "Oh,  Nan!"  she 
said,  coming  up  and  kneeling  by  her  cousin's  side,  "we 
expect  you  to  be  the  brightest  and  bravest  of  us  all,  and 
Phyllis  has  plans  already.  The  first  time  you  are  allowed 
to  come  to  College  Street,  we  are  to  talk  it  all  over.  Dr. 
Rogers  thinks  you  can  go  by  next  Monday." 


There  was  an  uneasy  movement  outside  of  the  door, 
and  Joan's  head  appeared,  her  big  dark  eyes  looking  un- 
naturally solemn. 

"Come  in, "said  Nan,  with  a  watery  smile.  "I  know 
all  now,"  she  added,  as  Joan  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and, 
folding  her  hands,  looked  unutterably  despondent. 

"All,"  she  echoed,  in  a'hollow  voice.  "Does  she  know 
— you  know  what?" — she  pushed  Laura  with  one  foot. 

"  No,"  said  Laura,  slowly.  "You  don't  know  who  is  to 
have  Rolf  House  and  everything." 

"Who  ?"  queried  Nan,  eagerly. 

"  Who!"  cried  poor  Joan,  with  a  hysterical  sort  of  gur- 
gle in  her  throat.  "Oh,  Nan,  tliosc  Farquhars !" 

And  unable  to  witness  the  ell'ect  of  this  announcement, 
Joan  rushed  from  the  room,  a  passion  of  tears  relieving 
her  feelings  as  soon  as  she  was  alone. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
PLANS. 

ABOUT  ten  o'clock  one  morning,  a  week  after  Nan's  fate 
had  been  disclosed  to  her,  Joan  called  Laura  up  to  the  spare 
room  in  the  College  Street  house  to  inspect  her  prepara- 
tions for  an  important  visitor. 

"Nan  said  everything  at  Brightwoods  was  so  lovely!" 
said  Joan,  regarding  her  work  in  rather  a  doleful  way. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Laura,  cheerfully.  "That  looks 
very  nice,  Joan,  very.  I'm  sure  you're  doing  famously. 
Miss  Vandort  won't  expect  anything  half  so  nice.  Nan 
will  be  here  very  soon  with  Dr.  Rogers,  "she  added.  "Won't 
you  see  that  she  doesn't  come  upstairs  too  quickly,  and  wo 
must  try  to  make  her  and  Phyllis  laugh  when  they  meet; 
otherwise  it  '11  be  doleful  all  around." 

A  glance  of  amusement  shone  in  Joan's  face.  "Oh, 
shall  we!"  she  exclaimed.  "That's  nice;  I'll  see  to  that." 
And  she  darted  off,  leaving  Laura  to  go  into  Phyllis's  room 
for  some  final  touches  before  the  company  arrived. 

Phyllis  had  been  moved  to  the  sofa,  and  save  for  the 
meagre  outline  of  her  pretty  cheeks,  a  certain  brilliancy 
about  her  eyes,  and  the  pallor,  only  now  and  then  relieved 
by  a  feverish  pink  not  to  be  desired,  no  signs  of  her  acci- 
di  n!  were  evident,  and  Laura,  always  fond  of  what  was 
bright  and  pretty,  had  succeeded  in  making-  her  sister's 
room  very  cheerful,  and  giving-  her  the  air,  as  she  said, 
of  quite  a  "coquettish"  invalid.  The  Rolfs'  mother  had 
been  a  Quakeress,  and  she  as  well  as  her  husband  had 
distinctly  condemned  the  wearing  of  mourning,  so  that 
the  only  difference  made  in  the  dress  of  the  young  people 
at  College  Street  was  that  all  gay  ribbons  and  furbelows 
were  laid  aside;  but  Phyllis's  seclusion,  her  being  con- 
demned to  lie  still  all  day  upon  her  lounge,  seemed  in 
Laura's  eyes  to  warrant  something  soft  and  pretty — the 
white  wool  dressing-gown  she  wore  relieved  with  swan's- 
down — and  altogether,  when  her  bright  wavy  hair  was 
arranged,  when  the  rare  winter  flowers  were  disposed  of 
in  a  vase  on  the  table  near  her,  Phyllis  on  her  sofa,  for 
all  her  sickness,  looked  very  attractive  and  cheerful. 

She  smiled  pleasantly  as  Laura  came  in,  rolling  a  low 
easy-chair  near  the  lounge. 

"For  Nan  is  it  ?"  she  i  nqui  red  ;  "that  is  nice  and  thought- 
ful of  you,  Lollie.  Dear  me,  1  hope  the  little  Dame  Dur- 
den  will  like  our  project!  I'm  so  glad  Annie  Vandort  ap- 
proves, and  that  we  have  got  over  thanking  everybody 
for  all  their  offers  and  suggestions." 

"Yes,  indeed!"  was  the  answer.  "  I  wonder  how  you 
thought  it  out,  Phyl,  lying  there  suffering  so  much,  too." 

Phyllis  looked  grave  a  moment.  "Why,  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it  possible,"  she  said,  presently,  "if  I  hadn't 
known  what  a  rock  of  common-sense  and  working  sense 
Nan  is,  and  if  I  hadn't  seen  how  splendidly  you  were 
managing,  Lollie." 

Laura's  cheeks  colored  with  satisfaction. 

"Oh,  Phyl,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  standing  looking 
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down  into  the  fire,  "you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to 
have  you  feel  that  way.  It's  so  long  since  I  felt  I  could 
be  or  do  anything1  for  anybody!  But  oh,  how  I've  wish- 
ed to  show  you  what  I  might  do  if  I  had  the  chance !" 

"Dear  Lollie,"  Phyllis  said,  tenderly,  "the  'chance,' 
as  you  call  it,  always  comes  to  us,  if  we  deserve  it,  and  ask 
Him  for  it:  and  yes.  you  have  yours  now,  dear  little  sister!" 
and  Phyllis  held  out  her  hand  and  drew  Laura  toward 
her,  kissing  her  in  a  quiet  though  deep-hearted  way. 

"There  are  the  wheels!  Is  it  Nan  or  Annie  Tandort  ? 
Oh,''  added  Phyllis,  with  a  sudden  exclamation,  "I  forget 
I  can't  move !  Shall  I  ever  learn  that  I  am  helpless  ?" 

It  was  Miss  Vandort,  whom  they  had  invited  to  share 
iu  their  councils  at  this  critical  time. 

Laura  and  Joan  were  fascinated  by  her  at  once.  The 
tall  young  lady  of  Brightwoods  seemed  just  as  much  in 
her  proper  element  here,  where,  for  all  of  Laura's  activi- 
ty, the  little  household  was  rather  disjointed,  and  the  fact 
that  for  two  years  past  Mr.  Rolf's  affairs  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  involved  was  apparent  in  the  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  furniture,  the  many  deficiencies  throughout  the 
whole  house;  but  in  five  minutes,  as  Joan  said  later,  they 
saw  she  was  one  who  "didn't  mind.''  She  stood  before 
the  fire  in  the  parlor  pulling  off  her  gloves  and  laying 
aside  her  seal-skin  cloak  and  toque,  talking  with  Laura  and 
Joan  as  if  she  had  known  them  for  years,  and  before  the 
party  reached  Phyllis's  room  the  sound  of  pleasant  voices 
and  laughter  floated  in  to  the  invalid,  making  her  feel 
that  Annie  Vandort  had  made  good  her  welcome  already. 

Leaving  the  elder  girls  together,  Joan  rushed  clown  to 
wait  for  Nan,  whom  Dr.  Rogers  was  driving  over  from 
Rolf  House,  and  who,  in  her  eagerness  to  see  the  College 
Street  party  once  more,  had  quite  forgotten  to  be  dismal 
over  the  fact  that  they  were,  to  quote  the  now  witty  Al- 
fred, "  honest  and  well-meaning  paupers."  Without  tell- 
ing her  of  Phyllis's  plan,  Dr.  Rogers  had  explained  already 


to  Nan  just  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Farquhars  were  eager 
to  take  possession  of  their  new  property,  and  it  was  needless 
for  him  to  say  they  intended  to  do  nothing  for  any  of  their- 
young  relations.  The  Doctor  never  told  any  of  the  girls 
of  his  long  letter  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  suggesting  that  be- 
tween them  they  might  place  the  little  family  in  better- 
circumstances,  for  it  had  been  answered  by  a  few  curt 
lilies  of  such  definite  refusal  that  the  honest  Doctor's 
blood  boiled  with  indignation.  Phyllis  would  not  be 
talked  into  his  doing  more  than  give  counsel  and  such 
help  as  they  needed  in  deciding  and  arranging  their  fu- 
ture. 

Then  came  in  Mrs.  Vandort's  prompt  and  loving  offers 
— made  through  Annie.  Brightwoods  was  offered  as  a 
home  for  Phyllis,  and  schools  were  talked  of  for  the 
others;  but  again  Phyllis  had  been  grateful,  but  firm. 
"Let  us  try,"  she  had  pleaded  with  her  old  friend,  the 
Doctor;  and  he  had  gone  home  to  his  six-o'clock  tea  to 
declare  to  his  sister  that  perhaps  Miss  Rolf  was  wiser  than 
they  thought.  "For,"  he  said,  "it's  wonderful  what  a 
stock  of  bravery  those  girls  are  showing.  I'd  always  re- 
garded Phyllis  as  rather  vain  and  consequential,  or,  that 
is,  apt  to  hold  that  pretty,  dainty  head  of  hers  too  high  ; 
but  here  she  is  actually  forgetting  all  her  fine-ladyism, 
and  coming  out  the  true  blue." 

What  he  wanted  to  impress  upon  Nan  chiefly,  as  they 
drove  along  the  wintry  road,  was  just  how  the  money 
matters  stood.  The  College  Street  family  would  have 
about  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  five  hundred  remained 
to  Nan's  credit  in  the  bank. 

"And  I  suppose,  little  woman,"  he  concluded,  as  they 
drew  up  before  the  door,  which  Joan  opened  at  once, 
"  you  will  think  best  to  join  forces  here;  but  remember 
one  thing,  childie.  sister  Amy  and  I  wanted  you  to  be  with 
us,  and  any  time  our  door  stands  open  for  you." 

[TO    BE    CONTIXCKD.] 
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BOYS'    WINTER  SPORTS  IN   CANADA. 

II.— SMELT-FISIIIXG  THROUGH  THE  ICE. 

KY  KIRK  m'NROE. 

NDRE  THIBAULT'S  liking  for  Ben  and  Bob  Archer 
JT\_  was  increased  rather  than  diminished  as  he  became 
better  acquainted  with  them,  and  he  spared  no  effort  to 
keep  the  promise  he  had  made,  while  they  were  building 
the  log  cabin,  to  teach  them  something  of  woodcraft,  and  to 
try  and  make  their  first  Canadian,  winter  a  pleasant  one. 

During'  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  all  the  other  boys 
of  the  school  had  gone  to  their  homes,  the  young  Archers. 
who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  had  no  home  to  go  to, 
were  beginning  to  feel  a  little  lonely.  So  when,  on  a  cer- 
tain Thursday,  Andre  said  to  them,  "Boys,  how  you  like 
go  fishing,  eh  ?  stay  all  night,  help  me  catch  heap  IVper- 
lan  for  Friday?"  Ben  answered.  "Of  course  we  should 
like  it,"  and  Bob,  who  was  always  ready  for  anything,  ex- 
claimed, "Yes,  indeed;  it  '11  be  jolly;  but  what's  1'eper- 
lan,  Andre  ?" 

"Feesh — leetle  fcesh — vat  you  call  smelts,"  answered 
the  good-natured  Canadian,  laughing. 

"And  where  are  we  going  to  stay  all  night?" 

"Out  on  river,  in  shanty — my  feesh  shanty.      Plenty  | 
warm,  plenty  eat,  plenty  sleep,  plenty  feesh,"  was  the  re- 
assuring' answer. 

Mr.  Dubois  readily  gave  his  consent  to  their  going,  for 
he  knew  Andre  to  be  a  trusty  fellow  who  would  take  good 
care  of  them,  and  the  boys  at  once  began  their  prepara- 
tions. 

One  of  the  light  toboggans  that  in  Canada  take  the 
place  of  sleds  was  loaded  with  blankets  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  provisions,  warm  clothing  was  put  on,  and 
skate  straps  were  examined;  for  they  were  to  go  down 
the  river  on  the  ice,  from  which  the  wind  had  blown 
most  of  the  snow,  and  soon  after  dinner  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  start.  Andre  dragged  the  loaded  to- 
boggan, while  the  boys  took  turns  at  a  second,  on  which 
were  two  large  empty  fish  baskets  and  a  light  axe. 

Going  directly  to  the  river,  they  all  put  on  their  skates, 
and  were  quickly  off  for  a  long  race  over  its  frozen  sur- 
face. The  St.  Lawrence  was  here  about  five,  miles  wide, 
and  presented  only  a  vast  white  surface  that  glistened  in 
the  clear  sunlight  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  For  a 
month  the  weather  had  been  intensely  cold,  the  mercury 
often  falling  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and 
the  ice  was  several  feet  thick.  On  this  clay  the  thermom- 
eter registered  a  few  degrees  above  zero,  and  the  boys 
soon  became  thoroughly  warmed  with  their  splendid  exer- 
cise, though  the  cold  was  still  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
thick  ice  to  crack  every  now  and  then  with  sharp,  start- 
ling reports. 

''How  far  are  we  going.  And  re?"  asked  Ben. 

"Six — seven  mile — au  Point  Poisson." 

"But  how  on  earth  are  we  going  to  fish  with  the  ice 
three  feet  thick  is  what  I  can't  understand, "said  Bob. 

"Cut  hole,  my  shanty,  you  see," said  Andre,  who  never 
wasted  words. 

So  the  boys  skated  on  without  asking  any  more  ques- 
tions, and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  reached  a  little 
rough  board  shanty  that  stood  all  alone  011  the  great  white 
plain  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  outer  end  of 
a  long,  heavily  wooded  point  of  land. 

Quickly  unloading  the  toboggans,  and  placing  the  things 
they  had  brought  with  them  inside  the  shanty,  they  started 
for  land  to  get  fire- wood  for  the  night.  The  short  win- 
ter day  was  nearly  ended,  and  the  sun  had  already  set 
\\  hen  they  returned  to  the  shanty,  dragging  the  toboggans 
piled  with  sticks  of  dry  birch  cut  to  the  size  of  stove  wood. 

As  soon  as  they  stopped  exercising,  the  boys  began  to 
feel  the  bitter  chill  of  the  night  air,  and  they  were  very 
glad  to  see  Andre  light  a  fire  in  the  little  old  stove  that 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  shanty.  Besides  the  stove  the 


shanty  contained  several  boxes,  a  dilapidated  chair  with- 
out any  back,  a  large  can- of  oil,  two  lamps,  and  in  one 
corner  a  pile  of  balsam  boughs,  over  which  were  thrown  a 
couple  of  buffalo-robes.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
from  this  rude  but  soft  and  sweet-scented  couch  was  a 
hole  in  the  floor,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  shanty.  Through  it  the 
boys  saw  that  the  ice  beneath  differed  from  that  outside  by 
beingsmooth,  black,  and  apparently  but  a  few  inches  thick. 

Andre  explained  that  this  was  his  fishing-  hole,  and  that 
the  ice  over  it  was  thin  because  it  had  already  been  cut  out 
several  times  that  winter.  lie  ;ilso  told  them  that  he  kept 
his  shanty  on  shore  during  the  summer,  and  dragged  it 
out  to  the  channel  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  team  of  horses  in  the  winter. 

After  getting  the  fire  well  started,  he  produced  a  tin  pot, 
some  tin  plates  and  cups,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  a  piece  of 
bacon,  a  package  of  tea,  and  some  maple  sugar  from  one 
of  the  boxes.  The  boys  lit  the  lamps,  and  spread  out  the 
cold  lunch  they  had  brought  with  them,  while  Andre  made 
a  steaming  hot  pot  of  tea,  and  fried  the  bacon.  Then  they 
had  supper,  and  with  appetites  sharpened  by  their  active 
exercise  in  the  clear  cold  air,  it  seemed  to  the  boys  that  no- 
thing had  ever  tasted  so  good. 

At  last  the  meal  was  over,  and  while  the  boys  cleaned 
and  put  away  the  few  supper  dishes,  Andre  chopped  out 
all  the  ice  that  showed  through  the  big  hole  in  the  floor. 
When  he  had  finished,  and  it  had  all  been  carried  off  by 
the  current,  a  clear  space  of  dark  water,  that  gurgled  with 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  lay  at  their  feet: 

Then  Andre  set  the  lamps  on  the  floor,  one  at  each  end 
of  this  open  space,  so  that  it  was  brightly  lighted  up  by 
them,  and  from  another  of  the  boxes  he  produced  six  tisli- 
lines.  Each  of  these  had  a  four-pronged  spreader  of  wire 
made  fast  to  one  end,  and  to  each  of  these  prongs  was  at- 
tached a  small  hook,  about  the  size  of  those  used  in  catch- 
ing brook-trout. 

The  six  lines,  two  for  each  of  the  fishermen,  were  made 
fast  to  nails  driven  into  a  beam  overhead,  the  twenty-four 
hooks  were  baited  with  small  pieces  cut  from  a  fresh  hog's 
liver  that  Andre  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  he 
said  was  "vere  tough  an'  good  for  Feperlan,"  and  the 
spreaders  were  thrown  into  the  water. 

They  had  hardly  sunk  when,  with  a  quick  exclama- 
tion, Ben,  who  sat  on  a  box  next  to  Andre,  began  to  haul 
in  one  of  his  lines.  Two  beautifully  silvered  little  fish, 
that  Andre  said  were  smelts,  were  drawn  to  the  surface, 
and  Ben  felt  very  proud  at  having  caught  the  first.  Then 
Bob  pulled  up  four  at  once,  and  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
all  three  were  kept  busy  catching  the  hungry  little  fish  as 
fast  as  they  could  haul  them  in.  Suddenly  they  seemed 
to  have  left  that  part  of  the  river,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  not  a  bite  was  had. 

"Some  big  feesh  chase  1'eperlan  away,"  said  Andre. 

After  a  while  they  came  back  again,  attracted  by  the 
glare  of  light  on  the  water  and  the  smell  of  the  bait,  and, 
after  that,  business  was  brisk  for  several  hours,  until  An- 
dre said  they  had  all  the  fish  they  could  possibly  carry 
back  to  the  village. 

Then  all  three  of  the  fishermen  lay  down  on  the  fra- 
grant balsam  couch  and  slept  until  morning  as  peacefully 
as  though  they  were  in  their  own  beds  at  home,  instead  of 
away  out  on  the  frozen  St.  Lawrence. 

The  first  peep  of  daylight  found  Andre  up  lighting  the 
fire  and  making  coffee.  After  breakfast,  just  as  the  sun 
was  flooding  the  frozen  river  with  its  first  ravs  of  red 
light,  they  closed  the  little  shanty,  and.  leaving  it  again  to 
its  lonesomeness,  started  with  their  heavily  laden  tobog- 
gans for  Beauvoir. 

They  reached  home  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  gayest  of 
spirits,  Andre  being  happy  because  he  had  so  many  smelts 
to  sell,  and  the  Archer  boys  delighted  with  the  novel  expe- 
rience through  which  they  had  just  passed. 
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BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


DAME  MARGERY  TWIST,  of  Tavistock  town,  was  a 
good,  gossiping,  chattering  old  soul,  whose  hen  never 
hatched  a  chick  hut  all  of  the  neighbors  knew  of  it,  as 
the  saying  goes.  The  poor  old  creature  had  only  one  eye ; 
how  she  lost  the  other  you  shall  presently  hear,  and  also 
how  her  wonderful  tulip  garden  became  like  anybody 
else's  tulip  garden. 

Dame  Margery  Twist  lived  all  alone  with  a  great  tabby 
cat.  She  dwelt  in  a  little  cottage  that  stood  back  from 
the  road,  and  just  across  the  way  from  the  butcher's  shop. 
All  within  was  as  neat  and  as  bright  as  a  new  pin,  so  that 
it  was  a  delight  just  to  look  upon  the  row  of  blue  dishes 
upon  the  dresser,  the  pesvter  pipkins  as  bright  as  silver,  or 
the  sanded  floor  as  clean  as  your  mother's  table.  Over 
the  cottage  twined  sweet  woodbines,  so  that  the  air  was 
laden  witli  their  fragrance  in  the  summer-time,  when  the 
busy  yellow-legged  bees  droned  amidst  the  blossoms  from 
the  two  hives  that  stood  against  the  wall.  But  the  wonder 
of  the  garden  was  the  tulip  bed,  for  there  were  no  tulips 
in  all  England  like  them,  and  folks  came  from  far  and 
near  only  to  look  upon  them  and  to  smell  their  fragrance. 

Now  this  was  the  secret  of  the  dame's  fine  tulip  bed: 
the  fairies  dwelt  amongst  the  flowers,  and  she  often  told 
her  gossips  how  that  she  could  hear  the  fairy  mothers 
singing  their  babies  to  sleep  at  night  when  the  moon  was 
full  and  the  evening  was  warm.  She  had  never  seen  the 
little  folks  herself,  for  few  mortals  are  allowed  to  look 
upon  them,  and  Dame  Margery's  eyes  were  not  of  that 
nature.  Nevertheless  she  heard  them,  and  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  them. 

Dame  Margery  Twist  was  the  best  nurse  in  all  of  Tavis- 
tock town.  She  was  always  ready  to  bring  a  sick  body 
into  good  health  again,  and  was  always  paid  well  for  the 
nursing. 

One  evening  the  dame  was  drinking  her  tea  by  herself 
with  great  comfort.  There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"  Who  is  it?"  said  Dame  Margery. 

"It's  Tommy  Lamb,  please,  ma'am,'1  said  a  little  voice. 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  Tommy  ?"  said  the  dame. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  little  gentleman  out- 
side, no  taller  than  I  be;  he  gave  me  this  box,  and  told  me 
to  tell  you  to  rub  your  eyes  with  the  salve,  and  then  to 
come  out  to  him." 

The  dame  looked  out  of  the  window,  but  never  a  body 
stood  there  that  she  could  see.  "Where  is  the  gentleman, 
dearie  J"  said  she. 

"Yonder  lie  is.  with  a  great  white  horse  standing  be- 
side him."  said  Tommy  Lamb;  and  he  pointed  with  his 
finger  as  he  spoke. 

The  dame  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  again,  but  never 
a  thing  did  she  see  but  the  green  gate,  the  lilac-bushes,  and 
the  butcher's  shop  opposite. 


"Well,  "said  Dame  Margery  to  herself,  "  this  is  strange, 
for  sure!  I  see  no  little  old  gentleman  in  green."  Then 
she  opened  the  box  that  she  held,  and  looked  into  it,  and 
saw  that  it  was  filled  •with  a  green  salve.  "  I'll  rub  some 
of  it  on  my  eyes,  at  any  rate,"  said  she;  whereupon  she 
did  so.  Then  she  looked  again,  and,  lo  and  behold  !  there 
stood  a  little  old  man  no  taller  than  Tommy  Lamb. 
His  face  was  as  brown  and  as  withered  and  as  wrinkled 
as  a  winter's  crab-apple  left  on  the  bare  tree  when  the 
frost  is  about.  He  was  dressed  all  in  green  from  top  to 
toe,  and  on  his  head  was  a  tall  green  cap  with  a  bell  at  the 
peak,  which  tinkled  at  every  movement  of  his  head.  By 
his  side  stood  a  great,  tall,  milk-white  horse,  with  a  long 
tail  and  mane  tied  with  party-colored  ribbons. 

Dame  Margery  went  out  to  the  little  old  gentleman  in. 
green,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have  with  her.  He 
told  the  dame  that  his  wife  was  sorely  sick,  and  that  he 


wanted  her  to  come  and  nurse  her  for  the  night.  At  this 
Dame  Margery  hemmed  and  hawed  and  shook  her  head, 
for  she  did  not  like  the  thought  of  going  out  at  night,  she 
knew  not  where,  and  with  such  a  strange  little  body.  At 
last  he  persuaded  her  to  go,  promising  her  a  good  reward 
if  she  would  nurse  his  wife  back  into  her  health  again. 
So  the  dame  went  back  into  the  cottage  to  make  ready  for 
her  journey.  After  this  she  came  out  again,  and  climbed 
up  behind  the  little  man  in  green,  and  so  settled  herself 
upon  the  pillion-saddle  for  her  ride.  Then  the  little  man 
whistled  to  his  horse,  and  away  they  went. 

They   seemed   to  fly  rather  than   ride  upon  the   hard 
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ground,  for  the  hedges  and  c,ot- 
tagfs  mill  orchards  flew  past  as 
though  in  a  dream.  But  fast 
as  they  went,  the  old  dame  saw 
many  things  which  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  before.  She 

saw  all  of  the  hedge-rows,  the  by-ways,  the  woods  and 
fields,  alive  with  fairy  folk.  Each  little  body  was  busy 
upon  his  or  her  own  business — laughing,  chatting,  talking, 
and  running  here  and  there  like  folks  on  a  market-day. 

So  they  came  at  last  to  a  place  which  the  dame  knew 
was  the  Three-tree  Hill ;  but  it  was  not  the  Three-tree  Hill 
which  she  had  seen  in  all  of  her  life  before,  for  a  great 
gateway  seemed  to  open  into  it,  and  it  was  into  this  gate- 
way that  the  little  man  in  green  urged  the  great  white 
horse. 

After  they  had  entered  the  hill.  Dame  Margery  climbed 
down  from  the  pillion  and  stood  looking  about  her.  Then 
she  saw  that  she  was  in  a  great  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
were  glistening  with  gold  and  silver,  while  bright  stones 
gleamed  like  so  many  stars  all  over  the  roof  of  the  place. 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  bed  all  of  pure  gold,  and 
over  the  bed  were  spread  coverlets  of  gold  and  silver 
cloth,  arid  in  the  bed  lay  a  beautiful  little  lady,  very  white 
and  ill. 

The  dame  nursed  the  fairy  lady  all  that  night,  and  by 
cock-crow  in  the  morning  the  little  woman  had  ease  from 
her  pain. 


Then  the  little  man  spoke  for  the  first  time  since 
Dame  Margery  had  left  home.  "  Look  'ee,  Dame  Mar- 
gery," said  he,  "I  promised  to  pay  you  well,  and  I  will 
keep  my  word.  Come  hither."  So  the  dame  went  to 
him  as  he  had  bidden  her  to  do,  and  the  little  man  fill- 
ed her  reticule  with  black  coals  from  the  hearth.  Aft- 
er this  she  climbed  up  on  the  great  horse  again,  and 
behind  the  little  man,  and  they  rode  out  of  the  place, 
and  home,  where  they  were,  safe  and  sound,  ere  the 
day  had  fairly  broke.  But  before  the  little  man  had 
left  her,  he  drew  out  another  little  box,  just  like  the 
one  that  Tommy  Lamb  had  brought  her  the  evening 
before,  only  this  time  the  box  was  filled  with  red  oint- 
ment. "Rub  your  eyes  with  this,  Danie  Margery,." 
said  he. 

Now  Dame  Margery  Twist  knew  butter  from  cheese,, 
as  the  saying  is.  She  knew  that  the  green  salve  was 
of  a  kind  which  very  few  people  have  had  rubbed  over 
their  eyes  in  this  world;  that  it  was  of  a  kind  which 
poets  would  give  their  ears  to  possess,  even  were  it  a 
lump  no  larger  than  a  pea.  So  when  she  took  the  box 
of  red  ointment  she  only  rubbed  one  eye  with  it — her 
left  eye.  Her  right  eye  she  pretended  to  rub,  but  in 
truth  she  never  touched  it  at  all. 

Then  the  little  man  got  upon  his  horse  again,  and 
rode  away  to  his  home  in  the  hill. 

After  he  had  gone  away.  Dame  Margery  thought  that 
she  would  empty  her  reticule  of  the  dirty  black  coals. 
So  she  turned  it  topsy-turvy,  and  shook  it  over  the 
hearth,  and  out  tumbled — black  coals  ?  No  ;  great 
lumps  of  pure  gold  that  shone  bright  yellow  like  fire 
in  the  light  of  the  candle.  The  good  dame  could  scarce- 
ly believe  her  eyes,  for  here  was  wealth  enough  to  keep 
her  in  comfort  for  all  the  rest  of  her  days. 

The  next  night  was  full  moon,  and  Dame  Margery 
came  and  looked  out  over  the  fine  bed  of  tulips,  of 
which  she  was  very  proud.  "  Heyday !"  she  cried,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  was  asleep 
or  awake,  for  the  whole  place  was  alive  with  little 
folks. 

But  she  was  awake,  and  it  was  certain  that  she  saw 
them.  So  the  dame  leaned  out  of  the  window,  watch- 
ing them  with  great  delight,  for  it  is  always  a  delight 
to  watch  the  little  folks  at  their  sports. 

After  a  while  she  saw  where  one  hid  himself  under 
a  leaf,  whilst  the  others,  who  were  to  seek  him,  looked  up 
and  down  and  high  and  low,  but  could  find  him  nowhere. 
Then  the  old  dame  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Look  un- 
der the  leaf.  Black-cap." 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  her  mouth  than,  whisk ! 
whirr!  off  they  scampered,  out  of  the  garden  and  away — 
fathers, mothers, children, babies, all — crying, in  their  shrill 
voices,  ''She  sees  us!  she  sees  us!"  For  fairies  are  very 
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timid  folk,  and  dread  nothing  more  than  to  have  mortals 
see  them  in  their  own  shapes. 

So  they  never  came  hack  again  to  the  dame's  garden, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  her  tulips  have  been  like  every- 
body else's  tulips. 

Now,  about  twelve  months  after  the  time  that  the  dame 
had  nursed  the  fairy  lady,  the  great  fair  was  held  at  Tavis- 


tock.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  were  there,  so,  of  course, 
Dame  Margery  went  also.  In  the  great  tent  the  country 
people  had  spread  out  their  goods — butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
honey,  and  the  like,  making  as  goodly  a  show  as  you 
would  want  to  see.  Dame  Margery  was  in  her  glory,  for 
she  had  people  to  gossip  with  everywhere;  so  she  went 
hither  and  thither,  and  at  last  into  the  great  tent  where 
these  things  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  all  spread  out 
for  show. 

Then,  lo  and  behold!  whom  should  she  see,  gliding  here 
and  there  amongst  the  crowd  of  other  people,  but  the  little 
man  in  green  whom  she  had  seen  a  year  ago  ?  She  opened 
her  eyes  mightily  wide,  for  she  saw  that  he  was  doing  a 
strange  thing.  By  his  side  hung  a  little  earthenware  pot, 
and  in  his  hand  lie  held  a  little  wooden  scraper, which  he 
passed  over  the  rolls  of  butter,  after  ward  putting  that  which 
he  scraped  from  the  rolls  into  the  pot  that  hung  beside 
him.  Dame  Margery  peeped  into  the  pot,  and  saw  that  it 
was  half  full ;  then  she  could  contain  herself  110  longer. 

''  Heyday,  neighbor,"  cried  she,  "here  be  pretty  doings, 
truly !  Out  upon  thee.  to  go  scraping  good  luck  and  full 
measure  off  of  other  folk's  butter!" 

When  the  little  man  in  green  heard  the  dame  speak  to 
him,  he  wasso  amazed  that  he  nearly  dropped  his  wooden 
scraper.  ''Why,  Dame  Margery,  can  you  see  me,  then  ?" 

"  Aye,  marry  can  I,  and  what  you  are  about  doing  also. 
Out  upon  you,  say  I." 

"Which  eye  do  you  see  me  with  ?"  said  he. 

"With  this  eye,  gossip,  and  very  clearly,  I  would  have 
you  know;"  and  she  pointed  to  her  right  eye. 

Then  the  little  man 
swelled  out  his  cheeks 
until  they  were  like  two 
little  brown  dumplings. 
Puff!  he  blew  a  breath 
into  the  good  dame's  eye. 
Puff!  he  blew,  and  if  the 
dame's  eye  had  been  a 
candle,  the  light  of  it 
could  not  have  gone  out 
sooner. 

The  dame  felt  no  smart, 
but  she  might  wink,  and 
wink,  and  wink  again, 
butshe  would  never  wink 
sight  into  the  eye  upon 
which  the  little  man  had 
blown  his  breath. 

Dame  Margery  Twist 

never  greatly  missed  the  sight  of  that  eye,  but,  all  the 
same,  I  would  give  both  of  mine  for  it. 

All  of  these  things  are  told  at  Tavistock  town  even  to 
this  day,  and  if  you  go  thither  you  may  hear  them  for 
yourself. 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  'BOX. 

SIIIMI.AV,  MOUNT  LEB.IVOX,  SYRIA. 

MY  DBA  u  POSTMISTRESS, — Our  school  is  in  ;i  larire 
room.  From  one  window  we  look  down  to  the 
Mediterranean;  from  the  other,  to  tin-  top  uf 
Lebanon.  Our  teacher  wears  a  cap  and  specta- 
cles, and  sits  in  a  rocking-chair  before  her  t;ihle. 
There  is  u  large  table  for  the  first  class— that's 
Jennie. ;  a,  desk  for  the  second  class — that's  Theo- 
dore;  a  low  table  and  Hi  He  rocking  chair  f"i-  the 
third  class — [.hat's  me.  I  study  geography  and  his- 
tory.  Common  Things.  French,  and  arithmetic.  I 
am  reviewing  t'ractj.  ms,  and  so  many  nil.--  are 
very  bothering  Friday  afternoon  we  learn  po- 
etry or  write  completions  Saturday  \vc  draw 
from  copies.  1  like  t-»  draw  fnnn  fancv,  nor  I  r.-m 
lessons.  Sister  .Jennie  <;i\res  me  mu^ie  ]e>v>ns 
Jennie  and  Theodore  li.-ive  Latin  with  papa  every 
other  day.  In  our  corner  K  ;i  little  twn-story 
play-house  for  tin-  lonrtli  class — th  it  is  Elsie  :  but 
she  does  not  come  here  often  in  school-time, 
though  slie  knows  her  letters,  and  can  m.ike 
some  of  rlr'in  on  her  slate,  she  has  another 
play-house  in  tlr-  nursery,  I  could  write  :t  wliole 
letter  about  Elsie,  she  is  so  cunning.  \Ve  have 
Bible  lesson-  ami  hymns  and  catechism  \\irh 
mamnlii,  :ind  she  reads  ro  us  history  and  travels 
and  biogr  i,phy.  We  ha.ve  just  finished  Ole  Hull, 
and  now  we  arc  reading  Mr-  Soini-rville.  We  do 
not  see  any  Kr.mk  children  for  six  months,  and 
we  have  nowhere  to  go  evening,  and  no  one  t" 
come  in,  so  we  read  al  >nd.  and  do  fancy-work. 
and  have  nice  Barnes  \\"c  kci-p  Christmas  and 
all  of  nur  birthdays,  and  :n>'  vrr\  busy  making 
presents ;  that  is  the.  wav  we  learn  to  sew  and  do 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  there  is  fun  in  surpris- 
ing each  other.  I  will  be  nine  on  my  birihday 
next. I  tine.  Last  week  we  had  a  birth  day.  ami  we 
children  gathered  sixty-otic  roses  to  put  around 
the  cake.  Last,  summer  we  had  Arabic,  lessons. 
Of  course  we  talk  it  fast  enough,  hut  to  ivad  if 
is  like  another  Uui-na-c,  tor  the  book  words  are 
Very  different.  When  I  have  practiced  more  I 
will  send  you  an  Arabic  letter.  I  smd  yon  a  card 
of  ferns  and  one  i if  daisies,  which  I  mounted,  and 
Theodore  sends  yon  one  of  anemones,  which  he 
ma.de,  I  send  von  a  picl  lire  1  dn-w  of  .Jennie  on 

her  pony  ;nid  of  me  gai  h   i  inur  tlower-,and •  of 

the  little  carriage  1  would  ///,<  to  have,  now  that 
the  carriage  road  to  Saimlan  is  linished  I  send 
you  some  Arab  bread  ;  you  can  eat  it  with  olives 
or  with  S"ur  orange  and  salt.  Mext  Time  I  will 
write  you  about  our  plays  and  fun  out-doors  and 
in  the  house 

Your  little  friend,  EDITH  M.  P. 

Possibly  some  of  my  little  readers  may  be  puz- 
zled to  know  just  what  Edith  means  by  the  phrase 


"  Frank  children."  Let  me  explain  it.  The  term 
Frank  is  npplied  by  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  and 
other  people  of  the  East  to  the  Western  nations 
—the  Elfish,  French.  (.ierman,  Italian,  and  oth- 
ers—and of  course  to  Americans.  Long,  long  ago, 
as  you  who  stud\  hiMory  remember,  a  race  of 
(iermans  called  Franks  conquered  France  and 
settled  there,  From  the  \\oro  Frank  we  get  fran- 
chise, which  means  tree.  No  AI;M -lican  or  Eng- 
lishman would  part  with  the  franchise,  or  his 
pi  i \ilcire  of  sharing  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  lint  perhaps  this  is  too  deep  for  some 
of  you. 

The  Arab  bread  was  very  nice — something  like 
a  wafer  in  its  brittleness,  I  wish  there  had  lu-i-n 
enough  to  go  round  the  whole  Post-office  Box 
circle.  And  the  beautiful  pressed  ferns  and  flow- 
<  rs  and  the  little  drawing  were  graceful  additions 
t<>  your  letter,  which  is  very  welcome  to  thou- 
sands of  children.  I'm  a  wee  bit  afraid  to  have 
you  send  me  an  Arabic  letter,  dear,  for  1  haven't 
h,i<  i  >  •  uir  advantages,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  return  it  and  ask  for  a  translation. 


to  read  little  stories,  and  I  can  do  very  easy  ad- 
dition. I  don't  know  why  all  the  little  boys  and 
girls  like"  Wakulla"  better  than  "  Kolf  House";  I 
like  "Kolf  House"  best.  I  had  a  dear  lii  tie  birdie, 
but  my  kitty  ale  it  all  up.  This  is  the  first  letter 
I  ever  sent,  and  I  hope  it  won't  he  too  long  to 
print.  May  i  write  again?  CIIAUUE  B.  S. 

Yes.  you  may. 


CAI:I  ISI.K,  CL-MBF.ELAND,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.—  Among  your  numerous 
correspondents  1  see  there  are  some  who  are 
nineteen  years  old.  so  I  thought  you  would  not 
ob.jevt  to  my  writing  a  letter  although  |  am  that 
age.  1  am  very  much  interested  in  HAKPKU'S 
YorN<;  PKOPT.K.  My  liltle  pupils  (for  I  am  a  gov- 
erness) take  it  in.ahd  they  are  very  fond  of  read- 
ing it  indeed,  especially  the  letters, 

I  am  g'>iri:r  to  tell  you  about  some  little  swal- 
lows (do  you  have  any  in  America  ?>  that  built  in 
a  long  passage,  by  the  side  of  our  house  at  home 
two  springs  back.  They  only  had  a  very  small 
space  to  fly  in  and  out  of  at  the  top  of  the  door, 
and  they  became  so  tame  that  they  would  fly 
quite  close  to  our  heads,  but  if  they  heard  a 
strange  voice  in  the  yard  they  seemed  to  know 
directly,  and  would  not  come  in  or  go  out  till 
thev  were  quite  sure  that,  everything  was  quiet 
;igain  ;  they  evidently  knew  us  perfectly  well. 
Sometimes  a  stray  swallow  invaded  their  nest, 
and  they  would  make  .such  a  noise,  twittering 
and  flutieiing  about,  and  would.  I  believe,  have 
killed  the  poor  unfortunate  little  invader  if  we 
had  not  got  a  ladder  and  removed  it.  Last  year 
we  are  almost  sure  the  same  birds  came  back  ; 
they  seemed  to  know  where  to  go  in  and  out, 
and  were  quite  as  tame  a*- 1  he  year  before.  Many 
little  swallows  migrate  to  other  countries,  but 
some  of  them  spend  the  winter  in  Europe,  and 
hide  t  hemselves  under-ground  in  marshes  (damp. 
grassy  places)  and  bottoms  of  rivers,  where  they 
remain  firmly  attached  to  each  other.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  instinct,  they  must,  have. 

An  a n nt  of  mine  lias  a  very  clever  parrot :  it 
says  almost  anything.  Sometimes  in  the  sum- 
mer, if  the  hall  door  happens  to  be  open,  it  will 
whistle  dogs  in,  and  frequently  it  has  made  horses 
gallop  away.  It  always  seems  to  know  meal- 
times; it  c.in  ask  for  its  breakfast,  dinner,  tea, 
and  supper,  and  generally  commences  asking  for 
them  by  sayinir.  "  I'oor  Polly  is  very  hungry  ;  he 
wants  his  dinner."  or  whatever  meal  it  may  be. 
It  was  very  ill  a  short  time  ago.  and  auntie  gave 
it  sonic  lira  tidy,  which  did  it  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  ever  since  then  it  lias  been  so  fond  of  IM-I-, 
and  will  sit  on  her  finder  or  let  her  do  anything 
>.he  pleases  with  it,  but  it  will  not  allow  any  one 
else  to  touch  it  I  do  not  think  it  would 'be  at 
all  particular  about  biting  any  one  else,  but  it 
would  never  think  of  touching  auntie 

EVA  S.  P. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  writing 
about  t  h<- swallows.  Yes,  we  ha  vet  hem  in  Amer- 
ica Among  my  earliest  recollections  is  the 
findini:  of  a  brood  of  swallows  in  the  parlor  one 
morning.  They  had  a  nest  in  our  chimney,  atid 
a  violent  wind  blew  it  down,  with  the  whole 
family,  and  there  we  children  di-covered  it  on 
the  hearth  when  we  came  down  to  breakfast. 


PLLI.MAX,  ILLINOIS. 

I  have  just  received  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  turning  to  the  Post-office  Box,  saw  a  letter 
from  William  A.  !>..  ol  X.  >rwich,  l\Vw  York,  who 
had  been  in  Pullman.  I  live,  in  that  city,  and  I 
thought  that,  perhtips  a  description  of  it  might 
be  interesting  to  the  many  readeis  of  this  de- 
Hghttul  paper. 

Ihi  re  was  a  model  of  Pullman,  fourteen  feet 
long,  sent  to  the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Or- 
Ican-  :  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  have  seen  it. 
A  little  more  than  three  years  ago  the  ground  on 
which  this  pret  ty  little  city  now  stands  was  oidy 
a  marsh.  It  borders  on  Lake  Calumet,  a  small 
lake  connected  with  Lake  Michigan  hytheralu- 
inct  Kiver  My  father  says  he' has  been  here 
duck-shooting  when  people,  thought  the  land  of 
liti le  value.  Cut  a  stock  company  thought  this 
a  good  site  for  a  town,  so  they  drained  the  marsh 
and  built  the  town.  Mr.  (ieoi'iie  M,  Pullman  be- 
ing president  of  the  company,  the  town  was 
named  tor  him.  It  is  built  einirely  of  brick,  :md 
is  often  called  the  "City  of  lirick  "  Just  on  the 
borders  of  the  town  are  the  brick-yards  where 
all  the  I  trick  is  made  In  the  ••  (.'ity  of  Brick"  are 
ilic  Pullman  palace  car  shops,  where  most  of  the 
residents  of  Pullman  are  employed.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Arcade  and  Mar- 
ket Building,  where  most  of  the  business  is  car- 
ried on,  and  the  hotel.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
Arcade  are  the  stores,  post-office,  etc.  ;  on  the 
second,  offices  and  bank,  library;  and  on  the 
third,  the  theatre  and  lodge-room.  In  the  Mar- 
ket Building,  on  the  first  floor,  are  meat,  vegeta- 
ble, and  fruit  markets,  etc..  as  the  grocery  stores 
are  allowed  to  keep  no  fruit  or  vegetables ;  above 
is  a  hall  for  entertainments,  etc.  The  hotel  is  a 
fine  building  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  parks; 
it  is  named  for  Mr.  Pullman's  daughter — Hotel 
Florence.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
water-tower,  from  which  water  is  conducted 
from  Lake  Michigan  all  over  the  place.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  are  fine  ball  grounds, 
and  still  farther  east  is  a  small  island  in  the  lake, 
on  which  are  the  Pullman  athletic  grounds  ana 
boat  house.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  composed 
mainly  of  residences,  all  furnished  with  water 
and  gas.  The  streets  are  nicely  macadamized, 
and  are  named  for  the  four  inventors  Fulton, 
Stepliensoti, Watt. and  Morse.  Astnuigeron  look- 
in  ir  at  the  town  would  think  it  only  a  small  place, 
but  it  is  built  very  compaeily.  all  the  residences 
being  in  blocks,  and  it  contains  from  seven  to 
eight  thousand  inhabitants  It  is  very  pretty  in 
summer,  with  its  green  parks  and  terraces,  and 
is  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  whole  town  is 
governed  by  the  Company,  ami  no  man  is  allow- 
ed to  own  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  place.  I  for- 
got to  s;iy  that  there  is  a  tine  church,  built  of  a 
L-rceii  stone  from  Pennsylvania,  and  called  the 
''Green-stone  Church  "  There  is  also  an  artifi- 
cial lake,  the  water  of  which  comes  from  the  ex- 
haust pipe  of  the  Corliss  engine,  and  is  so  warm 
that  it  never  freezes  in  winter. 

DAISY  (12  years  old). 

This  letter  is  quite  a  model  in  style,  and  is  a 
credit  t"  a  girl  of  Daisy's  age. 


PAISLRY,  SCOTLAM.. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  .lust  be- 
gun taKinu:  1L\  HIM-; if  s  VOTM,  PI:OIM,E,  and  think  it 
is  very  nice.  1  h;i\  e  one  pet.  Ji  little  dog:  it  is  a 
very  iTfod  one.  Our  first  dog  was  run  over.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  in  print,  but  I  must  stop, 
as  ir  N  lea-time.  I  am  sending  you  an  enigma 
that  I  have  made  myself.  D.  C. 


I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  for  the  first 
time  I  had  two  pets.  but.  one  died— it  was  :i 
blackbird.  T  have  one  still,  and  that  is  a  kirteii. 
I  a  n.  tiearlv  Ten  years  old  We  have  several  d"i_rs 
I  g«-  to  school,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
our  bouse.  My  sister  takes  HAI:IM-;U'S  Y»i.  M. 
PEOPLE,  and  we  both  like  it  very  much. 

FRANK  AITCHISON  A. 


DEAK  POSTMISTRESS.-  I  am  a  litlle  boy  seven 
years  old.  and  I  have  been  to  school  only  three 
weeks,  ami  mj  pa  pa  says  you  couldn't  read  my 
writing,  so  he  is  writing  for  me.  I  know  how 


1  tn  i  s>  *,  S.  W.,  ],i  is  DON,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box 
of  HARPKR'S  Voi  N«;  PKOI-I.K,  and  now  1  think  I 
should  like  t"  write  one  too.  \  have  two  sisters 
both  younger  than  myself,  and  a  baby  brother. 
One  Saturday  ray  father  brought  home  HARPER'S 
\oi  N<,  Pcon.K.  and  I  was  so  delighted  with  it 
that  I  asked  him  to  buy  me  the  back  numbers, 
which  he  did. and  I  have  taken  it  in  since  I  like 
"The  l,o~r  •  ity"  rery  much.  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  not  enough  room  in  the  Post-office  Box 
for  tliis  letter  if  I  make  ir  too  long,  so  now  I 
think  1  must  end  it,  as  I  want  to  see  it  printed. 

JOSEPH  S. 

I  hope  Joseph  will  sonic  day  tell  MS  about  his 
school  life,  and  his  games  when  out  of  school. 


Now  for  a  child's  composition  : 

THE  VIOLET  AM)  THE  BliOOK. 

BY  ETHEL  C.  (AGED  9  Tli  Mi- 
One  day  a  violet  peeped  out  from  its  green 
mantle.  The  sun  was  shining  hrhrhtlv,  and  all 
the  world  1<  «  >ked  beautiful.  As  it  looked,  the  vi- 
olet's eye  fell  on  a  brooklet,  which  was  babbling 
merrily  over  the  stones  The  violet  looked  at 
the  brook,  and  then  at  its  own  radiant  dress. 
"Ah!  poor  thing"'  it  said,  "you  drudge  your 
life  away,  while  I  lead  a  life  of  gayety."  "  You 
are  mistaken.  I  think,"  modestly  replied  the 
brook,  "for  I  have  a  free  life.  I  flow  through 
the  land,  and  all  welcome  me  with  pleasure.  The 
flowers  bow  to  me,  and  nod  their  preity  heads, 
the  sun  smiles  on  me,  and  the  cuttle  drink  my 
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waters:  so  I  am  very  happy."  The  brooklet 
babbled  on, -and  the  days  went  by,  but  where 
was  the  violet?  A  maiden  had  plucked  it,  and 
laid  ii  against  lier  shiiiinir  hair,  and  there  it  died, 
pining  tor  the  sunshine  and  the  merry  breezes  of 
the  meadows;  hut  the  brook  went  on  brighten- 
ing lite  and  making  pleasure. 

Moral.— It  is  far  belter  to  devote  life  to  making 
others  happy,  than  to  spend  it  ill  self-pleasure  and 
vanity  like  the  violet. 

Ethel  has  written  this  wonderfully  well,  but  as 
the  violet  is  one  of  my  favorites.  I  feel  a  wee  bit 
sorry  that  she  chose  that  modest,  little  flower  as 
an  illustration  of  vanity.  Few  girls  of  nine, 
without,  ln-lp,  could  have  written  so  well,  how- 
ever, and  an  older  friend  assures  me  that  Ethel 
Lad  no  assistauee  in  this  effort. 


BH;MI\GIIAM,  ENGLAND. 

I  like  IlAr.pnn's  YOUNG  PEOPLI:  very  much  I 
have  only  taken  it  in  a  very  short  time.  1  like 
"The  Lost  City."  and  especially  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  have  live  brothers  and  two  sisters  be- 
sides myself.  1  always  like  to  net  the  new  num- 
ber, whieh  I  have  on  each  Saturday.  I  am  ten 
years  old,  and  I  go  to  school,  and  I  am  in  the 
Fourth  Standard.  I  study  reading,  writing, arith- 
metic, spelling,  geography,  history,  dictation,  and 
grammar.  1  like  school  very  much.  EDITH  J. 


EVFIKI.D,  NORTH  CAROI.IXA. 

My  brother  takes  your  paper,  and  we  like  it 
very  much-  I  think  "  Wakulla"  and  ''  Holt' 
House"  are  the  prettiest  stories.  I  am  eleven 
years  old,  1  have  five  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
One  of  my  sisters  is  married,  and  has  two  little 
boys  named  Frank  ami  William.  They  arc  very 
sweet.  I  live  in  the  country,  nine  miles  from  En- 
field-  Mamma  went  to  Washington  city  and 
Baltimore  this  winter,  and  enjoyed  herself  very 
much.  When  she  returned  she  brought  me  a 
book  called  Tides  from  S/iakespearff.  which  is  very 
interesting.  Christmas  I  received  candy,  nuts, 
raisins,  a  cup  and  saucer,  doll,  work-  box,  card, 
and  a  package  of  pop-crackers.  Mamma  teaches 
my  brother  and  myself.  I  have  no  pets.  One 
morning,  two  or  three  winters  ago,  one  of  my 
brothers  went,  down  in  the  field  and  found  a  lit- 
tle young  lamb  almost  frozen,  lie  laid  it  down 
by  the  fire  and  gave  it  some  milk,  and  after 
a  while  it.  got  up  and  walked  about.  He  gave  it, 
to  me,  but  it  died  in  three  days.  It  was  the  only 
lift  I  ever  had,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  it. 
My  brother  has  a.  little  black  dog  named  Rab.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  receive  so  many  letters 
that  some  may  not,  be  welcome,  but  i  hope  this 
one  will.  Lovingly,  your  little  friend. 

KATE  DEANE  P. 

Indeed,  dear,  all  are  welcome.  I  hope  your 
next  pet  may  live  and  thrive. 


MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

I  have  written  to  the  Postmistress  before,  but, 
my  letters  have  not  been  published,  so  I  thought 
1  would  try  again.  We  are  having  splendid 
coasting  now,  and  go  very  fast  down-hill.  We 
start  at  Filth  Street  and  go  to  Third  street.  The 
b»\  ->  I  lave  put  water  on  the  street,  and  it.  is  frozen, 
and  of  course  it  makes  us  go  all  the  faster  on  our 
sleds  We  have  live  double-runners  on  the  track, 
and  sometimes  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  pei- 
sons  on  one,  double  runner.  1  go  to  school  e  very 
day,  and  study  reading,  spelling,  geography,  an'd 
German.  I  can  speak  German,  but.  not  very  well. 
1  am  eleven  years  old  now,  and  will  be  twelve  in 
September.  BLANCUE  N.  L. 

Your  fun  in  the  snow  is  over  for  this  year. 
What  are  your  summer  sports  ? 


HOPRWKI.L,  PKNKSVI.VANIA. 

I  do  not  think  my  papa  could  have  given  me  a 
nicer  Christmas  present  than  HAUPEII'S  YOUNG 
PBOPI.K.  I  like  it  very  much.  1  have  been  get- 
ting it  for  seven  weeks.  I  like  the  Post-office  Box 
very  much.  I  count  the  days  from  Tuesday  to 
Tuesday  for  the  paper.  The  stories  almost  al- 
ways leave  off  at.  tlie  most  interesting  places, 
and  then  we  have  to  wait  :i  whole  week  before 
we  know  what  is  coming  next.  I  am  nine  years 
old  My  papa  is  the  minister  here.  We  have 
lived  here  three  years,  and  will  have  to  move 
aw. iv  this  spring.  I  go  to  the  High  School  here. 
1  think  it  was  a  nice  little  girl  who  wrote  "  Silver- 
hair's  Journey"  ;  1  liked  it  very  much 

FOSTEII  P. 


PALMYRA,  NRW  YORK. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  you.     I 
think  I  could  n-'t  do  without  HAIIPICR'S  YOUNG 

I'ljii-i.i,     Ti Ider  people  seem  to  enjoy  it.  very 

much,  lor  grandma  and  auntie  and  mamma  read 
it  every  week.  Did  you  ever  see  a  dog  climb  a 
tree?  My  uncle  has  one  that  can  run  away  up  in 
the  branches  of  a  willow.  lie  learned  this  trick 
by  chasing  squirrels.  I  enjoy  reading  the  Post- 
office  Box  very  much;  I  find  from  it  what  Har- 
per's young  people  are  doing,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  across  the  water.  I  have  a  little 
five-year-old  sister,  whose  name  is  Catherine,  and 
we  call  her  Sweet.  I  am  eight  and  a  half  years 


old,  and  go  to  school.  It  has  been  so  cold  this 
winter  that  1  have  had  to  stay  at  home  several 
times.  FHKD  A.  C. 

What  an  astonishing  dog  !    Kiss  Sweet  for  me, 
please. 

KITE-TIME. 

A  hurry,  a  scurry,  a  rush,  and  a  flurry- 
It's  real  March  weather;  let  nobody  worry. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  snow-squall,  a  dash  and  a  splash, 
As  the    rain    strikes    the   pane,  and  the    wind 

shakes  the  saMi. 
Hurrah  for  old  .March!  though  he  bluster,  he's 

jolly. 
To  make  a  great  fuss  when  the  wind  blows  is 

fully. 

Who  cares  for  his  clatter?  it's  no  such  great 

matter ; 
He  has  days  when  the  sun-rays  sweet  May-time 

would  natter. 
And  the  boys  have  their  joys;  they  are  full  of 

delight 
When  March  sets  each  fellow  to  flying  his  kite. 


SIMCOK,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  right  years  old.  1  have  taken 
HAKPKK'S  YOIINU  PBUIM.K  for  two  years.  I  have 
no  [icts  to  speak  of.  but  my  brother  has  a  little 
dog  named  lUthy.  I  have  three  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  One  of  my  brothers  is  in  Montana. 
I  go  to  a  private  school  where  there  are  twenty 
pupils;  1  study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography.  My  teacher  has  a  dog  named  I'ikc, 
and  a  eat  named  Harry.  RODEUICU  M. 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  Yor.K. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  take  HAR- 
rnn's  YOUNU  PKOPI.E.  anil  like  it  very  much.  I 
have  no  pets  except  a  black  cat  which  belongs 
to  my  aunt.  I  had  a  pel  chicken,  but  it  got  lost. 
I  have  quite  a  number  of  dolls  :  one  is  as  lar::e  as 
a  two-year-old  child  ;  it  has  a  wax  face,  blue  eyes, 
and  dark  hair.  I  go  to  school,  and  cipher  in  divi- 
sion and  study  geography  and  Third  Header. 

BESSU;  G.  B. 


BALTIMORE,  MAI-.YI.ANT,. 

I  am  a  very  little  girl  four  years  old.  Brother 
has  a  donkey,  which  sings,  and  I  have  a  parrot 
that  talks,  and  thirty  dolls.  Uon't  you  think  that 
is  a  great  many?  Now  I  must  stop.  1  have 
stopped.  FRANCES  S. 

This  letter  was  printed  in  very  large  letters  by 
very  small  fingers. 


BRtnGKTnX,  NRW   ,lRR«RY. 

I  am  a  little,  girl  ten  years  old.  and  as  I  never 
saw  a  letter  from  this  place,  I  thought  I  would 
write  one.  I  go  to  school,  and  take  geography, 
arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  map-draw  ing,  dra  vy- 
ing, and  grammar.  1  have  a  brother  thirteen 
years  old.  and  a  sister  eight.  I  have  four  dolls, 
whose  names  are  May,  Abbie,  Jennie,  and  Lucy, 
and  I  have  also  a  cat.  I  am  making  a  chair  tidy 
of  crazy-work,  and  have  just  begun  it  ;  my  sister 
Bessie  is  making  one  too.  Mabel  H.,  Florence  E  , 
and  myself  have  a  club;  its  name  is  T.  G.  P.  C. 
Can  you  guess  it?  Good-by.  EMMA  G.  K. 

You  will  have  to  tell  me,  I  fancy. 


honor  to  protect  her  from  danger. — Annie  L.  P. 
has  a  precious  little  sister  named  Alice,  and  has 
several  pets  besides.— Maudie  K.  t. :  Do  not  feel 
sorry,  dear,  that  I  can  not  lind  a  place  for  your 
letter.  I  am  very  glad  yon  like  HAKPEK'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  so  much.— Stella  I..  D. :  Tell  mamma  no, 
not  yet.  but  the  author  of  whom  she  inquires 
may  publish  a  book  on  that  subject  after  a  while. 
-l.illic  ( .  (  .,  l.ulir  S..  William  II.  I!.,  Walter  M. 
F.,  Anna  >'.,  M.  Eugenia  I'.,  l:»l|>h  II.  VI.  (what  a 

!  good  band  you  wiiit; !).  Jlnlifl  V.,SaII!o  M.,  Helen 
II..  Ilralricc-  C..  Lillian  F.,  Harry  M.,  Maud  M.  P., 
ih  .1  It..  Vi -tliur  .).  IE.,  .luli.i  11..  Azalea  II.  ('.,  Jessie 

I  F.,  Lillic  M.  S..  Nellie  S.,  F.  B.  L.,  Charles  S., 
Harry  Holrojil  S.,  Arthur  C.,  C.  II.  (;.,  Mnrj"  K.  T., 
Josephine  F.,  Ellen  Vi.  C.  (write  a  letter,  dear,  de- 
scribing the  pleasantest  journey  you  have  ever 
taken),  Ida  !S.,  Kililli  F.  Vi.,  Lillian  ,\.  Vi.,  Millie 
H.  S.  (what  does  your  Polly  say?),  Mary  D.,  and 
Katie  11.  will  please  accept  thanks. 


Carlrtnn  ('.,  Baltimore  :  We  have  an  article  on 
the  subject  you  mention,  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished.— Tcrnie  V.  Vi. :  lilossopn  is  a  very  poetic 
name  for  a  kitten,— Nellie  It.  MrC. :  If  the  stories 
"left  off,"  as  you  say*  in  places  which  were  not 
interesting,  it  would  be  much  worse,  would  it 
not?— Mevie  H.  MrC.  and  Louis  It.  L.  :  You  arc' 
good  boys  to  write  to  me.  -( iirley :  I  prefer  dogs 
which  say  "Bow-wow"  loudly  to  those  which 
howl  and  whine;  do  not  you ;— Mabel  !>.,  E.  Au- 
brey It.:  Thanks  to  you  both.— I  think  roller- 
skating  rather  dangerous,  dear.— lllanrlip  B. :  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  of  your  irirls'club.  What  do 
you  do  at  the  meetings?— Estelle  \.  :  You  \\roie 
a.  very  nice  little  letter. — The  puzzle  sent  by  An- 
drew and  Delia  K.  shall  s. inn  appear.  1  am  s«rry 
you  had  such  trouble  with  the  pretty  brood  of 
chickens,  but  nobody  is  secure  from  disappoint- 
ment, and  yon  have  a  great  many  pets.  Won't 
yon  write  again  ?— Sophie  is  the  possessor  of  a 
collie  dog,  and  lias  a  canary  also.— Allen  K. :  Bless 
the  boy;  didn't  know  when  my  birthday  came, 
but  sent  me  a  pretty  card  to  keep  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  happened  to  arrive  very  near  the  rig'it 
time.  Allen  is  an  admirer.  I  trust  not  an  imi- 
tator, <>f  that  queer  youth  .)iminy  Brown. — From 
Black  foot,  Idaho,  Fred,  James,  Hill,  Francis,  and 
( liarlie  .1.,  five  brothers,  write  that  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  fun  and  no  end  of  noise  in  their 
home,  which  is  on  a  cattle  ranch  fifteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  town.  They  have  seventy-five 
head  of  cattle  to  care  for,  and  are  kept  busy.  A 
lady  teacher  has  been  engaged  to  instruct  these 
boys,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  form  a  guard  of 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNCi  CONTKIHUTOllS. 

No.  1. 

REVERSIONS. 

1.  Reverse  to  dwell,  and  leave  calamity.  2.  Re- 
verse space,  and  leave  a  marsh.  3.  Keversea  peri- 
od, and  leave  to  send  out.  4.  Keverse  to  feast,  ami 
leave  a  mechanical  power.  5.  Keverse  it  small 
pond,  and  leave  a  noose.  G.  Reverse  a  swift  and 
graceful  animal,  and  leave  a  musical  instrument. 
JAMES  CONNOH. 


TWO    ENIGMAS. 

1. — My  first  in  fawn,  but  not  in  cringe. 
My  second  in  paint,  but  not  in  tinge. 
My  third  in  use  and  in  abuse. 
My  fourth  in  let,  but  not  in  choose. 
My  tilth  in  tea  and  also  in  toast. 
My  sixth  in  sea,  in  shore,  in  coast. 
My  whole,  alas,  we  all  possess, 
Yet  few  are  willing  to  confess. 

LENNIE  M.  H. 

2. — First  in  pear,  not  in  fruit. 
Seeond  in  shoe,  not  in  boot. 
Thin!  in  Nat,  not  in  Sue. 
Fourth  in  color,  not  in  hue. 
Fifth  ill  house,  not  in  lint. 
Whole  is  sweeter  than  a  nut. 

II.  11.  WELSH  (eight  years  old). 


No.  3. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  S.  To  settle.  3.  Sunrise.  4.  A 
portion  of  the  year.  5.  A  fertilizer.  G.  A  Latin 
word  meaning  four.  7.  A  letter. 

SYDNEY  L.  KILLIAH. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  dainty.  3.  A  stream.  4.  A 
fish.  5.  A  letter.  C.  F.  SWETT. 

No.  4. 

NUMERICAL  ENIRJIA. 

I  am  composed  of  eight  letters,  and  am  a  city 
of  Japan. 

My  1,  G,  3  is  a  horned  beast. 
My  5,  S.  7,  is  part  of  a  pig. 
My  2,  r>  is  an  interjeel  inn 
My  G,  .">,  4,  1  is  an  expression  used  by  sailors. 
N.  H.  SWAYNB. 

No.  5. 

TWO  SQUAltES. 

1.— 1.  A  wharf.  2  One  of  the  United  States.  3. 
A  ve-sei  for  liquid^  -4  Scarce. 

2.— 1.  Part  of  a  ship.  2.  Partly  open.  3.  A  grain. 
4.  A  city.  ALFKEU  B. 

ANSWERS  TU  PUZZLES  IN  No.  278 

No.  1.—  C 

POP 

K  EARS 

PELLETS 

C  O  A  L  I  T  I  O  N 

P  H  E  T  END 

S  T  I  N  T 

SOD 

N 

No.  2.— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Brown.  Rat. 
Heart.    Eliza.    Tie.    Bin.    Brag.    Ten. 
No.  3.— O-pen.    M-ode.     C-ore.     S-pare.     C-Iark. 
S-tone.    T-rust. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Willie  II  Abbey.  Nora  E  Barnharr.  Cora 
and  Nelly  Swan,  Helen  W.  Gardner.  C.  F.  Swett 
George  Edward  Smith,  Willie  Austin,  S.  II.  N. 
Frank  c.  Lander.  Imoireue  church.  Ida  Craig 
Willie  lie  Mot  i.  llertie  P.,Tamsin  Ed  wards,  Eliph 
alet.  C,.  Don  G.  Lawton,  David  Hale,  D.  T.  R. 
Rose  Anson.  Eddie  Pritclmrd,  Cha.-'ie  A,  O  .  carl 
ton  Stanuard,  Susie  E.  Bigelow,  Anna  Jasper, 
Linda  Chester,  and  Jack  D, 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Hd  and  Zd  pages  of  caver.} 
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'  PEEK-A-BOO  !    I  SEE  yon  HID- 
ING THEI1E. 

PEEK-A-BOO  :    TOME   FROJI  BE- 
HIND THE  CHAIK." 


"BOBBING"  UNDER  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAAV. 

SINCE  our  cousius  in  Canada  instituted  their  famous  Ice  Car- 
nival, winter  sports  all  over  the  country  appear  to  have  tak- 
en a  new  lease  of  life.      Tobogganing  is  now  almost  as  familiar 
a  word  in  the  United  States  as  coasting,  and  although  toboggans 
uiay  not  be  as  numerous  here  as  they  are  on  the  other  side  of 


the  St.  Lawrence,  American  boys  and  young  men  are  rapidly 
pushing  the  bob  sled  to  the  front  as  an  American  insti- 
tution. 

Last  month  the  Common  Council  of  Albany,  the  city  of 
hills  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State,  passeil  an 
ordinance  making  it  lawful  to  use.  every  evening  after  half 
past  seven,  certain  .streets  \\  ithin  the  town  limits  for  bobbing 
or  coasting.  Therefore  doth  the  heart  of  the  young  Alba- 
nian rejoice  to  know  that  now.  instead  of  running  the.  risk 
of  being  arrested  for  indulging  in  his  favorite  pastime,  the 
onee-dreaded  police  are  detailed  to  clear  the  track  for 
him. 

The  deepest  snow  of  the  season  lay  on  the  ground  the 
week  this  marvellous  change  was  wrought,  and  every  night 
the  favored  streets  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  the  happy 
"bobbers"  and  to  the  clanging  of  their  gongs  of  warn- 
ing. 

A  "  bob,"  \ve  may  here  explain  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
our  readers,  is  simply  a  long  board  set  on  two  independent 
runners.    The  picture  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  shows 
one  of  the  ordinary  kind.     The  sleds  of  the  Albany  boys  are 
provided  with  appropriate  names,  such  as  AraJanche,  I'olaris, 
Dynamiter,  etc.     The  largest,  called  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  mea- 
sures twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  weighs  over  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  will  carry  thirty-three  persons.     When  it  is  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  Albany  hills  are  ten  and  twelve 
blocks  long,  the  speed  which  a  "bob"  of  this  description  will 
attain  can  be  imagined.     Already,  and  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, several  accidents  have  occurred,  some  resulting  fatal- 
ly.    The  streets  devoted  to  the  sport  are  lined  with  spectators, 
and  the  horse-cars  on  a  route  crossing  the  favorite  avenue  are 
withdrawn  early  in  the  evening.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  citizens  are  in  favor  of  repealing  the  law.  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  privilege  of  bobbing  under  legal  protection  will  not 
last  as  long  as  this  winter's  snow. 


A    CHANGE    OF    OPINION. 

'  See !  it  don't  hurt  to  hold  it  up  dat  way.    De  old  cat  allers— " 


'  Oh  yes,  it  do  hurt— yes,  it  do !" 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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MTzfr?^ 


"THEY    FORMED    IX    PROCESSION    OF    SINGLE    FILE.    AND    STARTED    OVER    THE    MOUNTAIN." 


MRS.  COX'S  GARRET. 
A    R.A.IJN-V    DAY    S 

BY  MHS  W.  J.  HAYS. 

R.\I\!  rain!  rain!  Oh,  bother,  boys,  what  xlinll  \vc 
j  do;"  said  Allan  McGregor,  stalking1  restless] \  up 
and  down  the  wide  piazza  of  the  comfortable  coin  it  r\ 
house  where  he  and  his  comrades,  the  Bunker  boys,  were 
siM_>ndinj;  their  vacation.  Allan  was  not  cross  or  lazy, 
nor  disposed  to  find  fault;  011  the  contrary  he  was  eager, 
active,  and  pleasant-tempered;  but  the  rain  had  poured 
unceasingly  for  many  hours,  and  every  one  who1  liked  to 


bo  out-of-doors  was  longing  for  it  to  stop.  Tennis,  cro- 
quet, and  boating  had  been  abandoned  for  chess,  checkers, 
and  "logomachy."  till  Ned  Bunker  said  his  head  ached. 
Louise  Bunker  was  poring  over  a  story-book  full  of  pic- 
tures of  knights  and  squires  and  damsels  of  "ye  ancient 
time."  her  yellow  hair  falling  like  a  veil  about  her,  but 
she  pushed  it  back  as  Allan  paused  near  her,  and  said  to 
him : 

"Why  don't  you  dress  up.  as  we  girls  do,  and  have  a 
tilt,  or  a  tournament,  or  something  ? — just  as  we  have  tab- 
leaux, you  know  .'" 

A  little  scornful  smile  appeared  upon    Ned  Bunker's 
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brown  face  as  he  whistled  a  waltz  and  danced  with  an  im- 
aginary partner;  but  Allan  said,  quite  all'alily. 

"What  shall  we  dress  in — our  best  clothes  :" 

"Oh  no;  in  costumes;  knights  and  squires  and  pages, 
like  these  pictures.  Bessie  and  I  will  help  make  armor, 
and  Mrs.  Cox  will  let  us  go  up  to  the  garret  and  see  what 
•we  can  find.  She  has  a  glorious  old  garret,  full  of  curi- 
ous things.  I've  been  there,  and  seen  spots  on  the  floor 
which  are  said  to  be  blood  stains  from  the  wounds  of  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers." 

' '  You  don't  say  so !  Come  on ,  boys !  let's  go  root  around 
and  see  what  we  can  find.  Three  cheers  for  you,  Louise, 
for  your  suggestion." 

Permission  from  Mrs.  Cox — who  was  very  kind — was 
soon  obtained,  and  presently  the  whole  troupe,  Allan  and 
Rob  McGregor,  the  three  Bunker  boys,  and  Louise  and 
Bessie  Bunker,  were  mounting  the  narrow  stairs  which  led 
to  Mrs.  Cox's  garret,  full  of  the  spirit  of  exploration  and 
discovery. 

The  Cox  farm  was  an  old  one,  and  the  house,  though 
partly  rebuilt  and  added  to,  had  still  a,  look  of  antiquity 
about  its  stone  gables,  and  the  date  1756  might  be  dimly- 
seen  carved  upon  one  of  its  doors. 

Many  generations  had  come  and  gone  from  under  the 
old  roof,  and  of  course  left  traces  of  their  tastes  and  hab- 
its, so  that  the  Cox  garret  had  become  quite  famous  for 
its  relics,  none  of  which  the  present  owner  had  been  will-  j 
ing  to  part  with,  esteeming  them  of  more  worth  than  the 
paltry  sums  which  covetous  bric-a-brac  collectors  had 
offered  in  vain. 

"  If  there's  one  thing  I  value  more  than  another."  said 
Mrs.  Cox  to  the  children,  when  she  had  given  them  per- 
mission to  examine  her  treasures.  "  it  is  that  tine  flower- 
ed silk  of  Grandma  Winslow's.  She  was  married  in  it. 
Don't  take  that  off  the  peg,  whatever  you  do;  just  look  at 
it  where  it  is.  I'm  so  busy  making  pies  I  can't  go  up  with 
you ;  but  you're  welcome  to  all  that's  in  the  east  end — that's 
all  rubbish,  and  no  good  but  to  play  with ;  but  the  Dutch 
clock  and  the  spinet  must  not  be  touched;  they're  on  the 
boundary  line  'tween  the  chimney  and  the  closet." 

The  children  promised  to  disturb  nothing  forbidden, 
and  kept  their  word,  looking  reverentially  at  the  old 
faded  and  time-worn  objects,  and  then  setting  to  work 
•with  paste-pot  and  scissors  to  construct  helmets,  visors, 
shields,  and  greaves,  for  Louise  had  stirred  their  imagina- 
tions, and  they  were  all  eager  for  a  fray — all  but  Allan, 
who,  now  that  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  felt  as  if  the 
•work  they  were  engaged  on  was  rather  small  for  him.  In 
truth,  he  was  a  big  boy  of  fourteen — older  than  any  of  the 
rest,  who  ranged  from  eight  to  twelve.  But  he  kindly 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  cut  and  clipped  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  do  some  really  heroic  deed  ?" 
said  Louise  Bunker,  half  divining  Allan's  thought,  as  she 
pasted  some  strips  of  gilt  paper  on  blue  muslin. 

"Yes,"  said  Allan,  "more  than  nice;  but  there's  no 
chance  nowaiL 

"Not  much,  to  be  sure,  though  I  suppose  the  lady  who 
wore  Grandma  Winslow's  flowered  silk  had  frequent  op- 
portunities, such  as  rescuing  prisoners  and  saving  lives 
and  helping  the  good  cause  along." 

"  I  haven't  seen  that  dress;  is  it  very  quaint  '" 

"I  saw  it  last  year,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  here  now, 
nor  several  other  things — an  old  sword  and  a  curious  old 
pistol.  I  think  it  is  strange,  and  I  had  better  tell  Mrs.  Cox 
that  I  can  not  find  them.  Just  put  this  helmet  on  Eegy 
•while  I  run  down-stairs." 

By  the  time  Louise  returned  with  Mrs.  Cox,  whose  busy 
hands  had  little  leisure,  all  the  boys  were  arrayed  in  their 
motley  garb,  and  were  brandishing  wooden  rapiers  and 
battle-axes,  while  Allan  led  them  through  sundry  manoeu- 
vres supposed  to  be  knightly. 

Mrs.  Cox  looked  over  her  treasures  with  visible  agitation. 


"You're  not  playing  tricks  on  me,  I  hope,"  she  said,  as 
she  opened  a  chest  of  drawers,  "  for  there's  more  missing 
than  Grandma  Winslow's  gown." 

"No,  indeed,  "cried  all  the  children,  indignantly.  "We 
haven't  touched  a  thing  you  told  us  not  to." 

"Oh,  dear  me!  then  I've  been  robbed."  sighed  the  old 
lady.  "Who  could  have  been  up  here?  Why.  Uncle 
Peter's  snuff-box  is  gone;  so  are  his  silver  buckles,  and 
that  sword  and  pistol.  Why.  I'm  sure  they  were  all  here 
yesterday,  or  was  it  last  week  I  I  forget,  and  I  am  so  con- 
fused that  I  can't  remember." 

"There  was  a  man  here  early  this  morning," said  Bessie 
Bunker,  "begging  for  something  to  eat.  I  saw  Minerva 
give  him  a  piece  of  pie,  and  I  told  her  afterward  it  was 
wrong  to  give  anything  to  tramps,  but  she  said  you  never 
let  anybody  go  hungry  from  your  door." 

Mrs.  Cox  looked  blankly  into  the  eager,  sympathizing 
faces  about  her.  and  said,  with  a  long  sigh: 

"Well.  well.  well,  it's  a  poor  reward  for  kindness  if  he 
has  taken  anything  of  mine.  He  used  to  live  in  our  vil- 
lage, and  I  knew  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before 
him.  I  shall  have  to  see  Mr.  Green  about  this.  Well,  go 
on  with  your  play,  and  forget  all  about  it.  I  must  go  to 
my  work  again."  So  saying,  she  turned  wearily  away  and 
left  them.  But  there  was  no  interest  in  anything  now 
that  could  compare  with  what  had  transpired,  and  all 
turned  to  Bessie  with  rapid  inquiries. 

• '  What  did  he  look  like .'"  "What  kind  of  eyes  ?"  "  What 
sort  of  a  nose?''  "Was  he  short  or  tall?"  "Stout  or  thin?" 

They  were  all  agreed  that  the  man  was  a  suspicious  per- 
son, and  that  he  must  be  dreadfully  ferocious,  for  Bessie 
said  he  was  ugly  and  dirty,  and  wasn't  that  enough  ?  Be- 
sides, she  didn't  hear  him  even  say  "Thank  you"  for  the 
food  given  him. 

"How  I  wish  I  could  find  out  something  about  him!" 
said  Allan. 

' '  Why  don't  you  try  ?''  queried  Louise.  "  Isn't  this  just 
what  you  and  your  squires  ought  to  do  ?  Bessie  can  tell 
us  which  way  he  went.  The  rain  is  stopping — just  look 
at  the  blue  sky.  You  must  march  on  after  the  enemy, 
and  we  girls  will  go  too.  Which  way  did  he  go,  Bess  ?" 

"  Right  over  the  mountain." 

"Come  on,  then,  boys."  said  Allan,  rising  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  "  let's  go  after  him." 

Down  the  stairs  they  all  scrambled,  and  scampered  over 
the  wet  fields  to  the  narrow  lane  through  the  woods,  which 
Bessie  said  was  the  path  the  man  had  taken.  Here  Allan 
paused  and  organized  his  motley  band. 

Ned  Bunker  was  to  be  first  lieutenant,  Rob  McGregor 
second,  and  Teddie  and  Regy  Bunker  were  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  the  girls  being  the  main  body  of  troops; 
but  suddenly  they  remembered  that  these  titles  were  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  their  Middle  Age  armor,  and  con- 
cluded that  Allan  should  be  their  knight.  Ned  his  esquire, 
and  all  the  rest  faithful  retainers.  This  matter  settled, 
they  formed  in  procession  of  single  file,  and  started  over 
the  mountain,  with  the  intention  of  making  their  first  halt 
at  a  little  ruined  cottage  used  as  a  place  of  shelter  by  wood- 
men during  storms. 

The  supply  department  had  been  thought  of  by  the  ever- 
hungry  Bessie,  who  had  a  store  of  cookies  in  her  pock- 
et. The  woods  were  very  wet,  and  rained  down  moisture 
upon  them,  and  the  ferns  and  mosses  drooped  and  dripped 
on  every  side.  Not  a  bird  whistled  or  chirped,  and  the 
silence  of  the  forest  was  made  more  dismal  by  the  croak- 
ing frogs  in  a  distant  marsh. 

"  What  shall  we  do  if  we  come  upon  him  suddenly  ?" 
whispered  Ned  to  Allan;  "and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
anyhow  ?" 

"Leave  that  to  me,"said  Allan,  loftily.    "Ihaveaplan." 

"Hush  !  I  heard  something."  said  Teddie. 

They  paused,  their  eyes  growing  larger,  and  their  faces 
perhaps  whiter,  under  their  pasteboard  visors. 
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"  I  think  you  had  all  better  stay  here,  while  Ned  and 
I  make  a  recoil —  What  do  you  call  it?"  said  Allan. 

They  were  approaching  the  little  hut  as  he  spoke,  but 
they  all  gladly  hung  back — all  but  Ned  and  Louise,  who 
kept  stoutly  beside  Allan.  A  turn  of  the  road  now 
placed  them  where  they  could  survey  a  distant  opening 
and  the  curling  smoke  from  a  farm-house.  Perhaps  this 
gave  them  more  courage,  for  all  pressed  on  again — only  to 
stop,  however,  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  rough,  coarse,  and  full  of  malice. 

"  Into  the  woods,  quick !''  commanded  Allan. 

A  slouching  form  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  little 
hut;  a  man  with  a  big  bundle  under  his  arm  turned  from 
where  the  children  were  hidden,  and  passed  on  toward  the 
space  where  the  farm-house  could  be  seen. 

In  breathless  silence  they  watched  his  heavy,  lumber- 
ing tread,  not  daring  to  speak  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

"Where's  your  plan,  Al  ?"  asked  Ned,  provokingly. 

"My  plan  is  to  give  information,  when  we  have  any  to 
give,  and  I  think  that  time  has  arrived."'  said  Allan, 
proudly;  "  but  first  let  us  examine  the  hut." 

They  crept  cautiously  up  and  peered  in  the  little  win- 
dow. What  was  their  surprise  to  see,  lying  on  some 
boughs  of  hemlock,  a  boy  of  their  own  age,  pale,  thin, 
and  evidently  ill. 

He  looked  up  with  a  frightened  stare.  They  certainly 
were  queer  in  their  rudely  constructed  helmets  and  visors. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  boy,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"We  are  knightly  foresters,"  said  one  of  the  girls, 
quickly,  "come  to  seek  stolen  treasure." 

The  boy  shivered  perceptibly,  and  put  up  a  thin  hand 
with  a  cowering  motion. 

"I  didn't  take  anything;  I  told  him  I  wouldn't,  and 
he  said  I  might  starve,  then.  I'm  awful  hungry,  but  he's 
left  me  here  with  a  broken  leg.  and  I  can't  move." 

The  words  ended  in  a  sob,  and  the  children  looked  at 
him  in  pitiful  amazement.    They  had  all  crowded  into  the  j 
hut.     Bessie  now  drew  out  her  cookies,  and  said,  gravely,  i 

"  We  can  not  let  you  starve,  but  you  must  tell  us  who 
the  man  is,  and  where  he  has  put  the  stolen  treasure." 

"He  will  kill  me  if  I  do.1'  said  the  boy,  shrinking  away.  ' 

"No,  he  shall  not,"  said  Allan,  boldly;  "  he  would  not 
dare  to.  Just  you  eat  something,  and  then  you'll  feel 
stronger.  If  you  are  honest,  we  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  boy,  thus  encouraged,  stifled  his  sobs  and  ate  like  a 
famished  wolf.  Bessie's  cookies  soon  disappeared.  He 
then  told  them  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
and  that  he  had  lived  with  a  laborer  who  worked  on  the 
railway:  that  one  day  a  man  came  along  who  urged  him 
to  go  to  the  city  with  him,  promising  him  work  and 
wages,  but  he  had  proved  to  be  only  a  common  tramp, 
who  wanted  him  to  beg  and  to  steal,  neither  of  which  he 
was  willing  to  do;  that  he  had  broken  his  leg.  and  the  man 
was  so  angry  that  he  had  left  him  there  alone. 

"Are  you  sure  he  won't  come  back  ?"  asked  Regy. 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,  but  I  don't  know." 

"And  has  he  got  a  beautiful  flowered  silk  and  some 
silver  buckles  in  his  bundle  ?"  asked  Louise. 

"  I  can't  say."  said  the  boy.  "I  saw  something  shiny, 
but  he  was  so  mad  at  me  I  didn't  dare  look  twice.  Oh, 
please  don't  leave  me." 

The  children  held  a  consultation,  and  agreed  it  would 
neither  do  to  leave  the  boy  alone  nor  let  the  man  escape. 

"I'll  tell  5*ou  what,"  said  Allan:  "let's  make  a  chair 
and  carry  him  home.  Ned  and  I  can  take  turns,  with 
Rob,  Regy,  and  Teddie  to  help.  What  is  your  name,  boy  ?" 

"Tim  Murphy.      What's  yours  ?" 

"Oh,  no  matter.      We  are  knights  and  esquires.     Just 
you  put  an  arm  around  our  necks,  and  we'll  lift  you.  j 
So — there.    Don't  mind  a  little  pain,  Tim.     Now  come  on. 
Forward ! — march  !" 

It  was  a  curious  sight  that  met  Mrs.  Cox's  wondering 
eyes  as  she  stood  at  her  kitchen  door,  over  which  the  morn- 


ing-glories bloomed  so  luxuriantly.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  though  every  blade  and  bough  glittered  with 
the  lately  fallen  rain,  when  from  the  woods  emerged  the 
little  band,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  woe-begoue  and 
•wretched  little  wanderer.  Every  young  face  beamed  with 
satisfaction  and  glowed  with  the  ardor  of  knightly  enter- 
prise. Helmets,  greaves,  and  visors  having  proved  an- 
noying, had  been  cast  aside,  but  not  the  spirit  of  heroic  ad- 
venture which  had  prompted  their  errand.  Their  tale  was 
quickly  told.  A  man  was  sent  off  on  horseback  to  Mr. 
Green,  the  nearest  magistrate,  as  well  as  for  the  surgeon. 
Tim  was  washed,  fed,  and  put  in  a  clean  and  comfortable 
bed.  His  story  was  told  and  retold,  each  child  having  to 
give  his  and  her  version.  Then  the  surgeon  came  and  set 
the  broken  leg,  and  by  night  the  tramp  was  arrested  and 
lodged  in  the  village  jail.  Tim's  story  proved  to  be  true, 
and  Grandma  Winslow's  bridal  gown,  the  buckles  and 
snuff-box,  the  sword  and  pistol,  were  recovered. 

"That  was  the  best  rainy  day's  fun  I  ever  had,"  said 
Allan  McGregor  to  Louise  Bunker  when  they  met  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  "and  I  guess  Tim  thinks  so  too.  See 
how  he  works  for  Mrs.  Cox  ;  and  he's  not  at  all  lame, 
either." 

"No;  thanks  to  your  knightly  deed,heisa  strong,  healthy 
boy,  and  is  learning  to  read  as  well  as  to  hoe  and  plough." 

"Thanks  to  you  would  be  more  just,"  said  Allan,  po- 
litely, "  for  you  gave  us  the  happy  thought  which  led  us 
to  rescue  Tim." 

"Thoughts  and  deeds  go  hand  in  hand,"  said  Bessie, 
"  especially  when  hands  have  cookies  in  them." 


ODD  FISH  IN  THE  VEGETABLE  WORLD. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

I  MUST  begin  by  telling  you  that  these  "odd  fish"  are 
very  little  fish  indeed,  so  small  that  you  could  not  make 
out  anything  about  them  unless  you  used  a  maguifyiug- 
glass.     But  if  you  do.  you  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  some 
very  wonderful  things. 

Let  us  go  out  into  the  yard :  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  it  is  a  great  country  garden,  with  beds 
of  vegetables  edged  with  flowers  and  threaded  by  pleasant 
walks,  or  a  little  narrow,  paved,  cooped-up  city  yard;  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  what  we  want.  Every  water- 
butt  and  horse-trough,  every  little  puddle  left  by  the  rain 
(if  it  has  stood  long  enough),  is  sure  to  be  swarming  with 
one  kind  or  another  of  these  curious  little  creatures.  If 
you  have  no  such  collections  of  water,  look,  and  perhaps 
you  will  find  in  the  shady  corner  of  your  yard  a  wet, 
slimy  green  moss  coating  the  bricks.  This  you  will  find 
to  be  made  up  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  little  green 
cells.  Each  one  of  these  is  one  of  our  odd  fish,  coiled  up 
and  asleep.  I  call  them  fish,  because  they  live  in  the  wa- 
ter and  go  swimming  about  seeking  for  food,  every  now 
and  then  settling  down  to  the  bottom  as  if  they  were  tired 
and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  these — it  has  a  long  Latin 
name  which  means  "  first  berry" — is  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  it  I  remember  my 
astonishment.  I  dipped  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  water  out 
of  a  little  stagnant  pool  that  the  rain  had  left  in  the  gar- 
den, and  poured  it  into  the  crystal  of  a  watch.  I  put  it 
under  my  microscope  and  looked  at  it.  The  little  round 
watery  world  under  my  eye  was  all  alive  with  busy  crea- 
tures darting  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  Among 
other  things  I  found  my  queer  little  "  first-berry  fish."  He 
was  long  and  pear-shaped,  and  moved  small  end  foremost. 
I  could  not  see  how  he  managed  it.  but  I  knew  where  to 
look  to  find  his  swimmers  (Fig.  1).  Coming  out  from  the 
two  little  peaks  at  the  small  end  there  were,  I  knew,  two 
fine  threads,  called  cilia  (d).  meaning  eyelashes,  because  of 
their  shape.  With  these  he  whipped  through  the  water, 
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Fig.  1.—  FII:-T-I',I:I:I:Y    FI-II 

A.Movinfc;  <t.d,  I'/tia;  B,  Still  :  C,  Multiplying;  D,  Red  Snow  Plant  ; 
E,  Baby  Berries,  swimming  freely. 

moving  himself  along  just  as  you   do  with   your  arms 
when  you  are  swimming. 

For  a  while  I  could  not  see  the  lashes,  they  were  mov- 
ing so  fast,  but  after  a  long  time  one  of  the  funny  little 
fellows  seemed  to  get  tired;  he  "slowed  up."  and  then 
the  eyelashes  could  be  seen.  You  see  in  the  picture  (Fig. 
1,  A)  the  berry  lish  moving;  d,  d,  are  his  eyelashes.  At  B 
lie  is  coiled  up  at  rest.  If  you  were  to  keep  them  and 
watch  them  every  little  while  for  several  days,  as  I  did, 
you  would  see  a  change  taking  place  inside  the  still  cell, 
B.  The  whole  inner  part  divides  in  two.  then  each  of 
these  halves  divides  ay-am.  and  so  on  until  the  inside  jelly 
is  divided  up  into  smaller  parts;  each  one  of  these  parts 
rounds  up  until  the  whole  inside  of  the  berry  looks  like  a 
cluster  of  small  berries  (Fig.  1.  C'l  inclosed  in  the  outer 
shell.  Finally  the  old  shell  softens  and  melts  away,  and 
then  instead  of  one  mother  berry  you  have  a  whole  flock 
of  baby  berries  that  scatter  themselves,  and  soon  go  lash- 
ing about  merrily  through  the  water  like  fish  again. 

In  the  same  figure.  1>  is  another  member  of  the  family 
of  berry  fish,  only  he  lives  in  the  snow  in  Greenland  and 
other  far  north  countries.  Instead  of  beiny  green,  this 
snow  plant  is  red.  and  millions  of  them  scattered  through 
the  snow  give  it  a  bright  red  color.  I  think  you  must  have 
read  something  of  the  wonderful  >•<•<!  XIKHC  in  the  arctic 

regions.      Now  you  know 
tin-  reason  why  it  is  so. 

In  the  same  little  spoon- 
ful of  water  you  may  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  lincl  an- 
other moving  thing  that 
looks  like  an  eel  as  it  goes 
\vnyy-liny-  about  among 
the  other  fish.  These  are 
really  stiff  spirals,  like  a 
furniture  spring,  only  lon- 
ger and  narrower,  and 
move  in  several  different 
ways:  some  move  one  end 
backward  and  forward 
like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  others  wriggle.  The 
movement  that  seems  to 
be  \\  riyyliny  is  really  the 
turning  round  and  round 
of  thespiral,  jusi  asa  spin- 
ning top  turns.  Try  the 
nio\emeiit  with  a  cork- 
screw held  in  place  at  tip 
and  handle  and  quickly 
spun  around,  and  you  will 
see  for  yourself.  A  great 
many  of  them  at  .....  :e 
turning  round  in  this  way 


x  3.— A,  COLONIES  OF  FIRST-BERRY  FISH  ;  B,  PART  or  THE 

SAME   MAGNIFIED 


naturally  get  tangled  up  into  lumps.  When  one  of  these 
is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  separate  little  wrigglers 
often  form  a  star-shaped  figure  which  is  very  pretty. 

Some  of  the  forms  here  (Fig.  2,  H)  are  the  little  mischief- 
makers  that  get  into  meat  and  make  it  decay  and  spoil. 
Bacteria  they  are  called. 

If  you  have  ever  spent  any  time  at  the  sea-shore,  you 
must  have  seen  queer  lumps  of  jelly  in  the  sand,  and  been 
told,  if  you  were  interested  enough  to  ask,  that  they  were 


Fig.  4  — VEHF.TARLE  SHELL-FISH. 

A,  On  Stem;  B,  F;istfii<-<i  l.y  cm-ners;  C,  Top  of  new  Box: 
H.  side  View  of  Box. 


jelly-fish.  The  vegetable  world  has  its  jelly-fish  too. 
Sometimes  floating  on  ponds,  sometimes  on  damp  or  mossy 
ground,  lumps  of  a  clearish  jelly  will  be  found,  very 
curious  to  look  at  and  very  mysterious  in  their  coming. 
They  are  really  a  kind  of  water-plant.  All  through  the 
mass  are  rows  of  round  cells,  like  strings  of  beads,  coiled 
up  in  great  masses,  and  held  toy-ether  by  the  jelly  that 
oozes  out  of  them.  A  new  colony  is  formed  by  the  jelly's 
melting  up  enough  to  let  the  strings  of  cells  get  free :  they 


Fig.  2.— EEL-PLANT. 
A,  D,  Vibrios  .  II.  C.  K.  ( ;,  spirillums  ; 

II.  I;. 


Fig.  5.— VEGETABLE  SHELL-FISH. 
fl,  &,  c,  d,  Successive  stages  in  the  formation  of  Seed  Shell. 
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keep  on  wriggling  until  they  get  out  of  the  jelly  prison, 
when  they  grow  and  spread,  and  finally  make  a  new  col- 
onv  like  the  one  they  came  from.  Sometimes  a  quantity 
of  the  dried-out  jelly  will  be  lying  on  a  brick  walk  or 
some  such  place.  No  one  would  notice  it  in  this  state. 
\Vith  the  first  rain,  however,  the  cells  all  swell  up.  and  a 
lump  of  jelly  appears  as  if  by  magic.  These  are  some- 
times  called  "fallen  stars"  by  country  people,  who  think 
they  must  have  fallen  from  the  sky. 

The  pond  ill  your  watch  glass  may  perhaps  contain  an- 
other form,  which  is  interesting  to  watch  without  a  mag- 
nify ing-glass,  but  far  more  intending  with  one.  It  looks 
to  the  naked  eye  like  a  little  globe,  not  so  large  as  a  pin's 

head,  of   nearly   clear  gi n   gla.ss.  with    tiny  specks   of  a 

deeper  green  through  it.  It  goes  rolling  over  and  over 
and  around  in  the  water,  not  very  fast,  but  pretty  much  all 
the  time.  Now  let  us  put  him  under  the  microscope  and 
see  what  he  looks  like.  We  see  globes  of  a  deep  green 
inclosed  in  a  lacy  net-work  of  a  beautiful  pale  green  color. 
(Fm'.  3,  A;  B  shows  this  net- work  still  more  magnified.) 
You  can  see  without  my  telling  you  that  the  net-work  is 
made  up  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  little  berry  fish 
fastened  together  by  clear  bands  of  a  jelly-like  material. 
The  smaller  and  greener  balls  within  the  net  are  new  col- 
onies growing  up  to  full  size.  When  this  happens,  the 
outer  globe  bursts  and  sets  the  inner  globes  free,  each  globe 
having  globes  within  it  like  a  Chinese  ball  puzzle. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  peep  through  my  large  micro- 
scope at  the  last  kind  of  fish  I  am  going  to  show  you. 
These  are  a  sort  of  vegetable  shell-fish,  and  are  found  in 
all  kinds  of  water,  salt,  fresh,  and  brackish.  In  the  mount 
ain  brooks  around  West  Point  they  grow  in  such  multi- 
tudes that  the  beds  of  the  streams  are  covered  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  with  them.  Every  stone  and  stick  and 
twig  is  glistening  with  them.  In  other  places  they  have 
been  found  in  such  quantities  that  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
the  mouths  of  harbors  have  been  choked  up  with  them. 
The  numbers  you  may  get  some  idea  of  when  I  tell  you 
*,hat  it  takes  sixteen  millions  of  some  kinds  to  fill  a  box 
one  inch  each  way.  and  these  are  a  large  kind. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  more  wonderful  and  beautiful. 
when  magnified,  than  these  shells.  They  are  of  the  purest 
glass,  of  every  imaginable  shape,  and  ornamented  with  the 
most  delicate  patterns.  No  drawing  can  give  you  an  idea 
of  their  great  beauty.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  shells 
Some  of  them  grow  on  stems  (Fig.  4.  A  i :  si  >me  are  attached 
together  by  their  corners,  and  live  in  long  chains  (Bl; 
others  are  free.  They  are  of  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes. 
Like  the  "  first  berry."  they  move  about,  but  their  move- 
ments are  a  curious  jerking  advance  and  retreat. 

Now  look  at  Fig.  4,  C  and  D.  You  see  it  looks  some 
thing  like  a  three-cornered  box;  the  upper  half-shell  is  fit- 
ted over  the  lower,  just  as  the  lid  of  a  pill  box  tits  over  the 
lower  part.  Inside  is  the  jelly-like  body  of  the  plant.  Like 
others  of  this  family,  the  plant  grows  by  the  living  cells 
enlarging  and  then  dividing  up  into  two.  This  is  easy 
enough  in  soft  cells,  but  of  course  if  it  were  done  as  we  saw 
it  done  in  the  "  first  berry,"  the  beautiful  glass  shell  would 
be  broken  to  pieces.  Now  pay  close  attention  while  I  try 
to  explain  how  these  curious  little  things  manage  to  grow 
aud  save  their  shells  too.  The  jelly  inside  gets  bigger; 
that  pushes  the  lid  up  and  partly  oil' the  bottom  of  the  box. 
To  keep  any  of  the  jelly  from  being  unprotected,  a  baud 
like  a  Hat  bracelet  of  glass  covers  the  edges,  and  grows 
wider  as  is  needed.  All  this  has  been  very  careful  I  \ 
\\aiclied  under  the  microscope.  The  jelly  inside  divides 
into  two  parts,  and  then  one  part  of  the  jelly  takes  the  old 
lid  aud  the  other  the  old  bottom  for  new  lids,  and  inside 
the  band  each  builds  itself  half  a  new  -shell.  (See  Fig.  4. 
1'.  /'.  l  So  two  new  shell-fish  are  made  out  of  one;  when 
this  is  done,  the  band  falls  off,  whole  or  in  pieces,  and 
leaves  them  each  ready  to  begin  this  over  again. 

Sometimes  two  of  the  shells  come  near  to  each  other 


and  surround  themselves  with  a  kind  of  jelly.  After 
awhile  in  the  midst  of  this  jelly  appears  a  curious-looking 
shell  (Fig.  5,  a),  entirely  different  from  the  ones  it  comes 
from.  This  is  the  seed  of  new  shell-fish  plants  like  those 
which  produced  it.  The  figure  gives  the  changes  in  this. 
from  a,  where  the  two  shells  come  together,  to  />.  c.  and  d, 
where  new  seed  shell  is  forming;  e.  e  are  the  old  shells, 
/,  /  the  two  new  ones. 

In  the  ages  long  ago  these  little  plants  had  a  good  time 
of  it.  They  grew  in  such  quantities  that  their  shells  have 
made  great  beds  of  earth.  The  city  of  Richmond  in  Vir- 
ginia is  built  upon  such  a  bed.  and  millions  and  millions  of 
them  can  be  found  in  a  handful  of  the  common  earth. 


GHOSTS. 

r,Y  JIMMY  BROWN 

Al^E  have  a  ghost   in  our  house.      He  has  been  there 
T  T     for  nearly  a  week,  but  we  haven't  seen  him  yet. 

Ghosts  live  in  old  houses,  and  you  scarcely  ever  find 
them  in  a  new  house.  They  live  in  the  wall,  just  like  mice, 
and  never  come  out  in  the  daytime.  You  might  stay  in  a 
house  that  was  full  of  ghosts,  all  day  long,and  you  wouldn't 
see  one,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark,  and  everybody  has 
gone  to  bed,  and  the  house  is  still,  the  ghosts  come  out. 
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A  ghost  can  get  through  a  hole  that  a  mouse  couldn't  get 
through.  This  is  because  a  ghost  is  made  of  something 
like  fog,  that  can  be  squeezed  up  into  almost  nothing. 
Sometimes  a  ghost  will  squeeze  through  a  hole  in  the  wall 
not  mornanich  wide,  and  after  it  gets  out  it  will  swell  up 
and  look  as  if  it  was  six  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  a  fat  man. 

Mr.  Travers  says  that  when  once  ghosts  get  into  a  house 
it  is  impossible  to  get  them  out  again.  You  may  stop  up 
all  the  holes  in  the  wall,  but  the  ghosts  will  make  new 
ones,  or  else  hire  mice  to  do  it  for  them.  It  doesn't  do  any 
good  to  put  poison  in  the  holes,  either,  for  a  ghost  is  dead 
before  it  gets  to  be  a  ghost,  and  it  can't  be  killed  any  more. 
There  was  once  a  man  who  lived  in  a  house  that  was  just 
swarming  with  ghosts,  and  lie  thought  he  would  give  them 
phosphorus  paste,  such  as  people  give  to  mice  to  make 
them  come  out  and  die  on  the  floor.  So  he  put  a  lot  of 
phosphorus  paste  near  all  the  ghost-holes,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  he  woke  up  and  saw  three  or  four  ghosts 
that  were  all  shiny,  like  a  magic-lantern  picture.  You  see, 
the  ghosts  had  eaten  the  phosphorus  paste,  and  they  were 
so  thin  that  it  shone  right  through  them,  and  didn't  hurt 
them  the  least  bit. 

Ghosts  can't  be  caught  in  traps  any  more  than  you  could 
catch  a  piece  of  fog  in  a  trap,  and  there  is  no  use  in  setting 
cats  to  catch  them,  for  a  cat  is  awfully  afraid  of  a  ghost,  and 
when  she  sees  one.  runs  away  and  puts  up  her  back  and 
uses  dreadful  language.  The  only  kind  of  animal  that 
isn't  afraid  of  ghosts  is  a  Scotch  terrier.  Mr.  Travers 
knew  a  man  who  was  troubled  with  ghosts,  and  who 
bought  a  Scotch  terrier  to  sit  up  with  him  at  night  for 
company.  The  very  next  night  a  tall,  thin  ghost  came  out, 
and  the  dog  went  for  it,  and  got  it  by  the  small  of  the  back 
and  shook  it.  For  about  five  minutes  the  man  couldn't 
tell  which  was  the  ghost  and  which  was  the  dog,  for  the 
two  looked  like  a  bundle  of  wool  in  a  fog.  After  a  while 
the  dog  felt  sure  the  ghost  was  killed,  so  he  dropped  it  on 
the  floor  and  came  up  to  the  man  wagging  his  tail;  but 
the  ghost  sprang  up  and  vanished  through  his  hole  with- 
out being  any  the  worse  for  his  shaking. 

Mr.  Travers  says  that  he  thinks  ghosts  could  be  driven 
out  of  a  house  by  sprinkling  carbolic  acid  -which  is  some- 
thing like  my  bad  medicine — in  their  holes,  but  I  know 
better.  How  would  that  hurt  a  ghost  that  was  in  anoth- 
er part  of  the  wall  where  the  carbolic  acid  couldn't  touch 
him  '!  When  ghosts  get  into  a  house  there  is  no  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  but  to  tear  the  house  down.  Once  there 
was  a  house  in  England  that  was  so  full  of  ghosts  that  no- 
body could  live  in  it.  and  the  Duke  who  owned  it  couldn't 
rent  it  even  if  he  offered  to  pay  a  man  to  hire  it.  So  one 
day  he  got  angry  and  ordered  it  to  be  torn  down.  About 
four  hundred  men  with  big  clubs  stood  all  around  the 
house,  which  was  a  big  castle,  ready  to  hit  the  ghosts  in 
case  they  should  run.  They  found  six  ghosts'  nests  m 
that  castle,  most  of  them  in  the  place  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  floors  of  the  upstairs  rooms;  but  no  sooner  did  a 
workman  drive  out  a  lot  of  ghosts  than  they  disappeared, 
just  as  the  flame  of  a  match  does  when  it  goes  out,  and 
the  men  with  clubs  didn't  hit  a  single  one. 

As  I  was  saying,  we  have  a  ghost  in  our  house.  It  lives 
in  the  wall  close  to  the  head  of  my  bed,  and  makes  a  noise 
at  night  just  as  if  it  was  creaking  and  needed  to  be  oiled; 
and  sometimes  it  sighs,  just  as  Sue  does  when  she  has  trou- 
ble with  her  young  man.  I  told  ourcook  about  it.  and  she 
said  she  knew  it  was  a  ghost,  and  she  don't  dare  to  go  into 
the  room,  but  I'm  not  the  least  bit  afraid. 

I've  found  a  little  hole  in  the  wall,  just  down  by  the 
floor,  where  the  ghost  conies  out,  only,  of  course,  I  can't 
see  him  when  I  am  asleep.  I'm  going  to  settle  that  ghost 
in  a  way  that  will  surprise  him;  but  I  shall  have  to  put 
off  telling  about  it  until  it's  done,  for  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  know  anything  about  it.  When  people  find  out 
thai  I've  invented  a  way  to  get  rid  of  ghosts,  perhaps  they 
will  begin  to  think  that  I'm  of  some  use,  after  all. 


HOLD  ON! 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

ON'K  day  in  March  two  lilunt  green  leaves 
Pushed  through  the  hardened  ground. 
And  though  the  wind  was  grumbling  still, 

Looked  cheerily  around. 
And  ere  a  week 'had  parsed,  a  bud 

Came  shyly  after  them, 
And  hung  like  tiny  fairy  bell, 

Upon  a  slender  stem. 
When  sudden!}'  the  sky  grew  dark. 

The  snow  began  to  fall, 
And  from  beneath  the  ground  the  bud 

Heard  little  voices  call. 
"You  were  in  too  much  haste,"  they  cried, 

"Your  pretty  dress  to  don. 
And  now  what  will  you  do?"     She  said, 

"I  mean  to  just  hold  on." 
And  drooping  low  behind  her  leaves 

Of  green  she  hid  from  sight. 
While  down  the  snow  fell  all  the  day, 

And  down  it  fell  all  night. 
But  when  it  stopped  next  morn,  the  birds 

Sang  greetings  to  their  kin, 
And  bright  and  warm  the  sun  eame  out 

To  welcome  April  in. 
Then  quickly  ran  the  snow  away, 

And  soon  as  it  was  gone 
The  bud  her  leaves  of  white  uncurled — 

She  had  indeed  held  on; 
And  "Sister  Flowers."  she  gaylv  cried, 

"Here  I  am  safe  once  more. 
To  show  the  weaker  hearts  the  way 

Some  one  must  go  before; 
And  though  I'm  such  a  tiny  thing. 

1  really  felt  no  fear 
When  forth  I  started  that  bleak  morn 

To  act  as  pioneer. 
For  well  I  knew  that  it  was  spring 

In  spite  of  wintry  din, 
And  that  the  blossoms  on  the  trees 

To  grow  would  soon  begin: 
And  well  I  knew  erelong  the  sun 

The  earth  would  shine  upon, 
So  to  myself  I  softly  said, 

'Hold  on,  Snow-drop,  hold  on!'" 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  or  "XAN,"  "Mu.i.r.j:  >'s  BARGAIN,"  "  DIOK  AND  D,"  ETC  ,  KTO. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I'HYLLIS'S     IDEA. 


ORTUNATELY  Joan  had 
no  need  to  devise  a  way 
of  making  Nan's  meeting 
with  Phyllis  cheerful.  An- 
nie Vandort's  presence  had 
infused  new  life  into  all 
the  party,  and  the  cousins 
met.  after  their  month  of 
separation,  in  a  manner 
which  made  anxious  Joan 
draw  a  sigh  of  relief.  It 
was  really  quite  a  cheerful 
little  party  that  gathered 
around  Phyllis's  couch. 

At  first  every  one  talked 

at  once,  all  eager  to  tell  Nan  of  their  projects,  to  suggest, 
amend,  laugh  over  ideas,  etc. :  but  it  was  Annie  Vandort 
alone,  on  one  side  of  Phyllis,  who  observed  that  she  was 
growing  pale,  and  suggested  that  Laura,  Joan,  and  herself 
should  go  off  for  awhile,  leaving  Nan  alone  with  Phyllis. 
For  an  instant  Joan  looked  confused,  darting  anxious 
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glances  at  Laura,  who  laughed,  and  said :  "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Miss  Annie,  we  are  going  to  set  the  dinner  table, 
Joan  and  I." 

"Delightful!"  exclaimed  Annie.  "Do  let  me  help.  Then 
I  shall  feel  sure  you're  not  going  to  make  company  of  me." 

They  laughingly  allowed  her  to  go  down-stairs  with 
them,  Joan  having  insisted  on  her  putting  on  Phyllis's 
daintiest  apron,  and  a  great  deal  of  genuine  fun  was  the 
result  of  the  hour's  work,  Annie  declaring  she  never  sa\v  a 
table  so  well  set,  and  Laura  and  Joan  laughing  over  her 
various  mistakes  in  regard  to  where  the  salt  cellars  and 
other  small  dishes  were  kept.  Joan  had  had  charge  of 
the  dining-room  a  few  days  past,  but  Laura  declared  she 
had  been  too  deep  in  Ivanhoe  to  know  where  she  put  the 
dishes  when  she  cleared  the  table.  There  certainly  was 
an  unusual  hunt  for  the  steel,  and  Joan,  after  reflection, 
suddenly  darted  over  to  the  tall  secretary  at  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  opening  the  lid  of  it,  produced  the  steel  with 
an  air  of  great  triumph,  which  was  only  brought  down 
by  Miss  Annie  and  Laura's  peal  of  laughter  over  her  un- 
consciousness that  a  writing-desk  was  not  exactly  the  most 
convenient  place  in  which  to  keep  a  steel.  Finally  the 
boys  came  in.  Joan  manufactured  a  large  white  paper 
necktie  for  Alfred,  and  sent  him  upstairs  tu  announce  him- 
self as  the  "  new  footman." 

Phyllis  and  Nan  enjoyed  their  talk. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Nan  crept  into  her  old  place  on  the  footstool  near  to  Phyl, 
while  Mrs.  Heriot,  who  was  assisting  in  the  care  of  the 
poor  girl,  took  her  sewing  into  the  next  room,  and  then 
Phyllis  opened  her  "  budget"  for  Nan's  eager  ears. 

"  You  see."  she  said,  "  I  went  over  all  sorts  of  plans  be- 
fore I  decided  upon  this  one.  It  was  evident  we  couldn't 
sit  down  in  idleness,  so  the  question  came  up  u'hat  could 
we  do  f  There  were  six  of  us  altogether  to  be  provided 
for.  Now  don't  laugh,  Nan.  What  I  finally  hit  upon 
was  fancy-work.  I  knew  you  had  a  genius  for  it,  after 
the  lovely  things  you  did  last  year;  Laura  has  a  decided 
talent  for  designing,  and  you  know  Kensington-work  is 
my  specialty.  Well.  I  wrote  to  Annie  Vandort,  and  we  had 
a  famous  correspondence  on  the  subject.  I  sent  specimens 
of  work,  and  it  so  happens  they  are  just  the  sort  that  is 
needed.  Then  there  were  the  powwows  with  Dr.  Rogers." 

Phyl  laughed  as  she  thought  of  them.  "My  dear." 
she  added,  with  a  little  wistfulness,  "I  never  knew  before 
what  a  worthless,  light-headed  young  person  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be. "  Nan  gave  her  hand  a  squeeze,  and  shook 
her  head  in  violent  deprecation  of  such  a  thing.  "  But  at 
last  I  talked  the  Doctor  over.  Well,  all  we  needed  was  to 
discuss  it  with  you.  We  must  look  things  squarely  in 
the  face,  Nanette,  my  dear.  The  Farquhars  will  descend 
upon  Rolf  House  next  week.  As  soon  as  they  dare  let  me 
be  moved  we  must  leave  here,  as  we  can't  pay  the  taxes 
and  mortgage  on  this  house  unless  we  rent  it,  and  the 
Doctor  has  found  us  a  tenant  who  is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  So  my  idea  is  to  gather  our  wits  and 
our  forces  together  as  soon  as  possible.  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"Say !"  echoed  Nan.  "  Oh,  Phyl,  you  know  I'm  ready  to 
join  you  in  anything.  But  Dr.  Rogers  talks  of  my  having 
five  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank.  It  isn't  mine,  dear  Phyl. 
It  was  given  to  me  for  the  Traverses  and  such  people." 

Phyllis  smiled.  "  I  have  thought  of  that,"  she  answered, 
"  and  I  quite  agree  with  you.  It  isn't  yours  to  spend,  ex- 
cept for  just  such  purposes ;  but  here  again  I  have  an  idea. 
We'll  need  some  person  to  look  after  things  wherever  we 
are.  Mrs.  Travers  is  just  the  one.  Let  us  take  her  with  us, 
and  then  pay  her  wages  out  of  the  money.  Dr.  Rogers 
thinks  that  quite  an  honorable  way.  And  David  could  sleep 
in  our  house  for  protection  at  night." 

Nan  laughed  brightly.  "Why,  Phyl,  you've  thought 
of  everything!"  she  exclaimed,  admiringly. 

Her  cousin  looked  pleased.  "I've  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  dear,"  she  answered,  softly. 


"  But  where  are  we  to  go  ?"  asked  Nan,  eagerly. 

"That's  another  thing,  and  it  is  what  hurried  dear  Annie 
Vandort  on  to-day.  The  Doctor  knows  of  a  nice  little 
house  at  Beachcroft — only  five  miles  from  here,  and  you 
know  how  fashionable  it  is  in  summer — just  the  place,  he 
says,  for  what  he  persists  in  calling  our  '  Emporium.'  We 
are  to  have  a  place  for  a  sales-room,  you  see,  and  to  have  a 
specialty  of  certain  wools  and  silks,  which  Annie  will  see  to 
our  getting  from  New  York,  and  when  I  am  stronger  I 
can  give  lessons.  Oh,  what  a  good  thing  it  is,  Nan,  that 
you  and  I  have  one  sort  of  genius,  anyway!" 

Nan  was  enchanted  by  the  novelty  and  daring  of  this 
enterprise.  She  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she  said, 
suddenly,  "But  Lance  ?'' 

"We  have  written  to  him,"  said  Phyllis,  quietly.  "  Of 
course  he  must  come  home,  but  until  our  new  home  is  fair- 
ly started  I  don't  mean  to  let  him  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Poor  boy!  It  would  be  a  dreadful  blow  to  his  pride.  I 
had  a  struggle  with  myself,  I  assure  you,  Nan  ;  but  I  don't 
feel  that  way  one  bit  now.  Surely  it  is  more  honorable 
than  living  in  debt;"  and  Phyllis's  face  showed  how  she  had 
suffered  in  the  past  from  her  father's  easy-going  ways. 

"Dr.  Rogers  brought  the  keys  of  the  house  this  morn- 
ing," Phyllis  continued,  "and  I  thought  you  and  Joan 
could  drive  over  in  the  rockaway  with  Annie  and  look  at  it. 
It  will  be  nice  to  hear  all  about  it  when  you  come  back." 

Certainly  Nan  was  not  very  much  disheartened,  so  far 
as  she  herself  was  concerned,  by  the  change  in  their  fu- 
tures. For  those  who  suffered  through  her  she  sorrowed 
truly,  and  yet  with  a  hope  of  some  day  doing  better  for 
them.  To  have  dear,  dear  old  Rolf  House  pass  into  the 
Farquhars'  keeping  made  her  fairly  shiver  and  groan,  and 
to  miss  Aunt  Letty  was  a  constant  grief;  but  youth  will  as- 
sert itself,  and  the  future  did  not  look  all  darkness  when 
the  party  set  out  in  the  old  carriage,  about  two  o'clock,  for 
a  first  inspection  of  their  new  home,  "Emporium  Villa," 
as  Alfred,  who  was  driving,  insisted  upon  calling  it. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

BEACHCROFT. 

BEACHCROFT  was  a  small,  rather  closely  built  up  village 
or  town,  which  for  years  had  had  a  reputation  for  good 
bathing,  driving,  fishing — all  the  advantages  which  consti- 
tute a  summer  "  resort";  and  besides  these  central  attrac- 
tions there  was  a  place  called  the  "  Point" — a  strip  of  land 
which,  with  its  fine  roads  diverging  from  the  little  town, 
its  villas,  cottages,  and  some  pretentious  dwelling-houses, 
gave  the  place  a  character  of  exclusi  veness  and  ' '  fashion." 
A  great  many  people  from  New  York  and  other  cities  had 
country-seats  on  Beachcroft  Point.  Beverley  people  were 
given  to  "running  down"  there  for  their  holidays,  and  of 
late  years  even  lodgings  or  board  in  the  little  town  were 
eagerly  sought,  so  that  from  May  until  October  there  was 
considerable  life  and  animation  in  the  long  village  street 
where  were  the  principal  shops,  and  also  all  along  the  pretty 
country  roads  and  lanes  leading  to  and  around  the  Point. 

Alfred  had  accompanied  the  Doctor  when  the  latter 
found  the  desirable  cottage,  and  so  with  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance he  rattled  into  the  town,  and  turning  away  from 
Main  Street,  with  its  rows  of  stores,  Post-office,  Town-hall, 
obtrusive  photographic  establishment,  and  small  hotel, 
drove  down  a  side  street,  stopping  before  a  small  frame 
house  set  back  very  little  from  the  road,  and  having  two 
windows  on  each  side  of  a  dark  green  door,  four  in  the 
story  above,  and  an  attic  with  a  sloping  roof. 

They  all  stood  in  a  sort  of  breathless  silence  while  Al- 
fred opened  the  door,  and  then,  with  a  flourish,  he  ex- 
claimed. "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  show  you 
the  famous  'Emporium'  as  viewed  by  daylight, " and  ush- 
ered them  into  a  hall,  from  which  cherry-wood  doors  led 
into  the  principal  room. 

There   is  always  some  amusement  to  be  found  in   in- 
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••THEN    WE'RE    GOING    TO    KEEP    A    .STORE,   ARE    WE?'" 


specting  an  empty  house,  and  on  this  occasion  the  girls 
found  it  very  great  fun  to  roam  about,  planning  where 
everything  and  everybody  would  be.  Annie  Vandort 
immediately  decided  in  favor  of  the  room  to  the  left  of  the 
hall  for  the  "Emporium."  It  needed  papering;  but  there 
was  a  nice  old-fashioned  skirting  of  cherry-wood,  and  two 
deep  cupboards,  and  an  open-fire-place.  Back  of  this  was 
a  smaller  sitting-room,  which  Laura  declared  just  the 
thing  for  family  use — bright  and  cheerful,  with  two  good 
windows  looking  into  the  bit  of  garden  ;  and  across  the  hall 

was  a  square  i m  which  could  be  used  as  a  dining-room, 

and  which  would  be  a  nice  place  for  the  children's  lessons. 

Nan  jotted  down  notes  of  it  all  in  a  little  book  she  had 
brought  for  the  purpose.  Down  three  steps  a  door  open- 
ed into  a  good  store  closet,  and  then  came  the  kitchen, 
rather  a  tiny  place,  but  very  convenient. 

Upstairs  the  party  went,  talking  and  laughing  gayly, 
planning  all  sorts  of  things,  from  brackets  to  movable 
chairs  and  tables  for  Phyllis's  use.  Then  the  room  for  the 
elder  sister  had  to  be  chosen.  The  upper  hall  was  large, 
considering  the  size  of  the  house,  and  sunny,  having  win- 
dows back  and  front.  The  best  room  was  one  overlook- 
ing the  street,,  and  although  in  need  of  some  repairs,  it  yet 
had  an  air  of  eo/.iness  about  it,  fire-place  and  all. 

"  Xau's  death  on  open  fires,"  explained  Alfred. 

A  lire-place  was  what  Nan  had  first  looked  for  on  enter- 
ing each  room,  and  now  she  was  calling  upon  every  one 
to  admire  the  hearth-place  here;  but  Annie  Vandort  was 
admiring  the  view  from  the  windows,  the  fields  and  jum- 
ble of  streets  and  houses  beyond,  and  the  "Point,"  jutting 
out  into  the  water  with  its  air  of  dignified  seclusion,  the 
roads  and  mansions  showing  a  wintry  landscape  very  fine- 
ly. Joan  was  bent  on  discovering  the  cupboards,  and 
there  were  certainly  some  good  ones  in  the  little  house. 


though,  greatly  to  her  disappointment,  they  revealed  no> 
hidden  treasures;  only  nice  shelves  and  drawers,  the  best 
being  those  on  each  side  of  the  fire-places  in  "Phyl's 
room,"  as  they  already  called  it,  and  those  in  the  larger- 
room  below  to  be  devoted  to  the  "  Emporium." 

Before  leaving,  one  more  inspection  of  this  important 
part  of  the  house  was  made,  Annie  Vandort  and  Nan  mea- 
suring off  a  space  where  the  carpenter  was  to  build  a  long 
table  with  drawers,  and  in  another  part  of  the  room  a 
closet  with  glass  doors,  within  which  "specimens"  might 
be  displayed,  .loan  regarded  (his  with  eyes  growing  big- 
ger every  instant,  until  she  relieved  her  mind  by  exclaim- 
ing-, "Then  we're  going  to  keep  a  store,  are  we?" 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Nan  said,  quietly,  "I  hope 
Phyl  will  decide  to  keep  wools  and  silks  and  patterns  for 
sale.  In  summer  I  am  sure  we  would  do  well  with  them." 
And,  later,  Nan  was  surprised  to  find  how  readily  Phyl 
lis,  so  long  the  proud  member  of  the  family,  accepted  her 
suggestion. 

The  party  drove  back  in  a  fine  state  of  pleasant  excite- 
ment. Annie  had  begun  with  Nan  to  calculate  necessary 
expenditure,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  home  Phyllis 
called  them  into  her  room  for  a  quiet  talk,  where,  after 
Alfred's  spirits  were  subdued  and  the  first  confused  de- 
scriptions given,  something  like  a  clear  account  was  ob- 
tained, and  then  details  were  pleasantly  discussed.  Annie 
had  come  on  primed  with  prices,  patterns  of  wall-papers, 
and  cheap  "beginnings,"  and  after  tea  the  talk  was  re- 
sumed over  Nan's  note-book,  when1  very  careful  propor- 
tions and  notes  had  been  recorded. 

"Cartridge-paper  of  a  nice  gray  for  the  'Emporium,'" 
Nan  suggested,  and  Annie  said,  "Excellent,"  and  Phyl 
smiled,  adding,  "Cheap  too." 

"And  such  a  good  background  for  the  things,"  Laura 
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put  in.  So  cartridge-paper  on  that  room,  and  a  nice  little 
china  blue,  like  one  of  Annie's  samples,  for  PhjTs  room, 
were  decided  upon,  ten  dollars  being  allowed  for  both. 
Alfred  undertook  to  hang  it. 

Then  came  a  decision  as  to  what  could  be  removed  from 
College  Street.  Enough  was  selected  to  furnish  the  new 
dwelling;  the  rest  could  be  sold,  as  it  was  not  worth  car- 
rying away;  the  carpets  were  all  too  shabby,  except  the 
dark  red  one  in  the  parlor,  and  this,  it  was  decided,  was 
exactly  the  thing  for  the  sitting-room  at  Beachcroft.  All 
the  small  necessaries  of  housekeeping  could  be  taken. 

"And  you  don't  know,"  said  Annie,  "  what  a  saving  it 
will  be  not  to  have  to  buy  kitchen  things  and  all  such. 
I  really  think  you  are  very  fortunate." 

"One  would  think,"  laughed  Phyllis,  "that  you  had 
had  to  consider  such  questions  all  your  life.  Yes,  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  And,  Nan  dear,  you  can  surely  have  all 
your  own  belongings  from  Rolf  House." 

Nan  nodded. 

"Oh,  pack  them  up  to-morrow,"  said  Joan,  earnestly. 
"  Those  Farquhars  will  be  here  soon." 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


INAUGURATION-DAY. 

IT  is  just,  ninety-six  years  since  the  first  Inauguration- 
day.  In  the  recent  Inauguration  at  Washington  a 
larger  number  of  persons  were  present  than  on  any  for- 
mer occasion.  Two  hundred  thousand  spectators,  it  is 
estimated,  watched  the  long  line  of  coaches,  troops,  and 
civic  and  military  officials.  Thirty  thousand  or  more 
stood  around  the  Capitol  front  to  share  in  the  imposing 
ceremonies.  Regiments  of  regular  and  citizen  soldiery 
took  part  in  the  brilliant  pageant,  not  the  least  conspicu- 
ous of  whom,  for  steady  marching  and  military  bearing, 
were  the  companies  of  cadets. 

Washington,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  cities,  is  better 
suited  than  any  American  capital — perhaps  any  European 
— for  one  of  these  striking  displays.  Its  broad  avenues 
lead  directly,  by  a  gradual  rise,  to  the  top  of  Capitol  Hill. 
They  are  lined  by  parks  and  gardens;  the  vista  is  unri- 
valled. The  waving  of  countless  flags,  the  glitter  of  arms, 
the  march  of  thousands,  the  music  and  the  cheers,  fill  the 
scent-  with  life.  Far  off,  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue,  rises 
the  Capitol  itself,  seated  on  its  hill,  domed  and  columned, 
almost  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Capitol  at  Rome. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  take  place  at  the  Capitol. 
They  are  brief  and  simple.  The  President  takes  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  Capitol.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  platform 
in  front  to  deliver  a  short  address.  He  returns  to  the 
White  House  and  reviews  the  procession.  It  is  found 
that  the  less  ceremony  used  on  these  occasions  the  better. 

The  first  inauguration  took  place  in  New  York.  April 
30,  17SK.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  iirst  Presidency  of 
George  Washington.  Amidst  the  universal  joy  of  Un- 
people, the  Union  and  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted, 
chiefly  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Washington,  and  now 
he  was  to  take  his  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  his 
countrymen.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Federal  Hall, 
a  line  building  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets. 

New  York  was  then  (1789)  a  small  city  of  about  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  buildings  did  not  reach  far 
above  the  City  Hall  Park.  Broadway  was  built  upon  until 
near  Chambers  Street;  Pearl  and  Broad  streets  were  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  town.  The  Battery  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  green  extending  from  Broadway  to  Whitehall  Street. 
A  few  large  trees  gave  it  some  shade.  The  first  inaugu- 
ration filled  the  small  city  with  excitement.  An  immense 
crowd  of  many  thousand  people  filled  Broadway.  A  long 
procession  passed  down  the  streets,  with  music,  flags,  guns, 
and  loud  applause.  Washington  drove  in  his  coach  of 
state  ;  he  would  rather  have  gone  on  foot.  Adams,  the 


Vice-President,  followed ;  the  wheels  of  his  coach  grazed 
the  brother  of  John  Randolph,  who  was  then  studying  in 
New  York.  At  Federal  Hall,  Washington  appeared  on 
the  balcony  before  the  people.  Chancellor  Livingston 
administered  the  oath,  and  the  republic  began.  From  that 
time  New  York  was  to  grow  with  wonderful  speed,  until 
its  population  has  spread  over  the  island  and  the  opposite 
shores.  From  that  time,  too.  the  nation  began  to  spread 
over  the  continent,  until  now  the  republic  of  Washington 
extends  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Washington  was  elected  a  second  time.  His  inaugu- 
ration took  place  in  Philadelphia.  The  second  President, 
John  Adams,  was  also  inaugurated  in  Congress  Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia, but  during  his  Presidency  the  capital  was  re- 
moved to  Washington.  It  was  then  a  city  of  a  few  houses, 
and  public  buildings  half  finished,  in  the  midst  of  a  wil- 
derness. As  he  entered  the  White  House,  then  a  lonely, 
unfinished  home,  he  exclaimed,  "May  none  but  honest 
men  enter  here  !"  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  next  President, 
was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801.  Like  Wash- 
ington, he  disliked  show  and  flue  ceremonies,  and  rode 
into  the  new  city  on  his  horse,  almost  alone. 

After  Jefferson,  President  followed  President  with  great 
regularity.  The  usual  ceremonies  were  kept  upon  Inau- 
guration-day. As  Washington  grew  to  be  a  considerable 
city,  the  crowds  of  people  who  gathered  there  were  in- 
creased, and  the  ceremonies  grew  more  striking.  When 
President  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  March  4.  is:.':),  the  ex- 
citement of  the  people  was  unusual.  The  next  inaugura- 
tions were  not  remarkable  until,  in  March,  1861,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  kind  and  honest  man,  had  been 
elected.  The  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  civil 
war.  The  President-elect  made  his  way  to  Washington 
as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  city  was  full  of  con- 
spirators. But  Lincoln,  fearless,  stood  out  upon  the  plat- 
form at  the  Capitol,  and  promised  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  the  country. 

Another  great  and  honest  man.  General  Grant,  com- 
pleted the  union  of  the  country,  and  brought  it  once  more 
peace.  Every  one  who  loves  freedom  is  lamenting  the 
sufferings  and  sickness  that  have  fallen  upon  him  of  late, 
and  hopes  that  he  may  recover  to  lend  his  services  and 
his  counsels  for  many  year-;  to  his  country.  His  inaugu- 
ration took  place  March  4,  I860.  Washington  was  still 
filled  with  the  traces  of  the  rebellion.  General  Grant 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  Capitol  amidst  a  fine  display 
of  citizens  and  soldiers.  Since  Washington  had  sworn  to 
defend  freedom  and  his  country  at  Federal  Hall  in  1789 
never  had  the  country  more  needed  an  honest  and  brave 
defender.  Under  General  Grant's  administration  it  began 
to  flourish  again.  Trade  revived,  new  railroads  were  be- 
gun, States  were  founded,  schools  built.  He  was  re-elect- 
ed, and  inaugurated  again  in  1873.  Then  came,  in  1877, 
the  inauguration  of  President  Hayes.  It  was  a  soft  bright 
day.  The  soldiers  and  the  people  gathered  around  the 
Capitol;  peace  had  come,  and  Washington  shone  with  all 
the  flags  and  banners,  the  light  and  joy.  of  a  reunited 
nation. 

A  sad  recollection  must  always  follow  the  next  Inau- 
guration-day. It  was  that  of  President  Garfield.  This 
amiable  and  excellent  man  had  been  elected  by  a  large 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  followed  by  the 
good-will  of  many  who  opposed  him.  His  inauguration 
passed  off  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  the  4th  of  March, 
1881,  seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  the  national 
prosperity.  The  2d  of  July  saw  him  fall  by  the  assassin's 
hand.  He  lingered  for  many  weeks,  watched  over  by  the 
whole  nation,  almost  by  the  whole  world.  He  died  amidst 
the  sorrow  of  the  people.  His  successor.  President  Arthur, 
carried  on  successfully  the  government  of  the  nation. 

Thus  from  1789  to  1885  the  Inauguration-days  have 
passed  on  with  perfect  regularity.  They  have  never  been 
interrupted.  Freedom  has  flourished  in  the  New  World. 
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and  countless  immigrants  have  hastened  from  the  Old  to  J 
take  advantage  of  its  scenes  of  plenty.      When  Washing-  , 
ton  was  inaugurated  the  poor  people  of  Europe  seemed  to  ; 
have   no  refuge   from  starvation  and  the  oppression  of  ( 
their  rulers.     Jefferson  and   Franklin,  when  they  trav- 
elled abroad,  were  shocked  at  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     They  soon  began  to  find  their  way  to  the 
American  Union.      Here  they  have  built  up  the  cities  of 
the  East,  and  covered  the  wide  waste  that  once  stretched 
from  Niagara  to  the  Pacific.      Millions  of  immigrants  re- 
joice 011  every  Inauguration-day. 

The  most  useful  and  famous  of  the  long  line  of  Presi- 
dents are  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Grant. 
The  first  founded  the  republic:  the  second  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  enforced  it  by  his  example; 
Lincoln  saved  the  country  in  its  danger  by  his  rare  vir- 
tues; Grant  restored  the  Union,  and  kept  it  unbroken  for 
the  working-men.  But  all  our  Presidents  have  been  bet- 
ter and  wiser  than  any  line  of  kings  or  princes.  They 
prove  that  the  people  will  choose  good  rulers,  and  that  a 
republic  is  the  best  form  of  government.  Within  a  hun- 
dred years  men.  have  learned  to  govern  themselves. 


JOCKO'S  DEFEAT. 

BY  C.  \V.  C. 

'  TOCKO!  come,  Jocko!  poor  Jocko  I"     The  voice  was 

£ J  soft,  and  had  a  plaintive  accent.      On  looking  out  of  ' 
my  window  I  saw  two  young  Savoyards  standing  on  the 
lawn  gazing  anxiously  at  the  roof  of  the  house. 

One  of  them,  the  taller  of  the  two,  was  beckoning  and  I 
calling  to  his  monkey,  which  had  escaped  from  his  arm  j 
and  fled  to  the  highest  point  of  the  roof.     There  Jocko  sat, 
his  paws  resting  on  his  knees,  quietly  meditating,  and 
quite  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  master.      The  younger 
Savoyard,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  a  monkey 
tucked  under  his  arm,  was  laughing  and   enjoying  the 
fun. 

I  was  spending  a  few  weeks  with  iny  friend  Mrs.  S . 

in  B ,  a  watering-place  in  the  south  of  England,  and  it 

was  at  her  house  that  I  witnessed  this  amusing  scene. 

The  monkey  had  now  descended  to  the  coping  of  the 
front  door,  and  his  master,  who  had  been  provided  by  the 
servants  with  cakes  and  milk  to  tempt  the  truant  down, 
threw  an  apple  to  him  in  the  hope  that  once  having  got  a 
taste  he  would,  like   Oliver   Twist,  be  craving  '"more." 
But,  the  apple  finished,  the  monkey  again  resumed  his  ! 
meditations.      He  was  tasting  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  j 
evidently  intended  to  enjoy  them  to  the  utmost. 

By  this  time  we  were,  all  assembled  on  the  lawn  watch- 
ing him,  and  a  crowd  was  fast  gathering  in  the  street. 

Suddenly  the  little  monster  stirs.  Will  he  descend  ? 
Yes,  he  slowly  moves  downward,  spreading  out  his  arms 
and  legs  like  an  enormous  spider.  He  comes  steadily 
down;  his  master  advances  stealthily,  puts  out  his  hand, 
and  just — does  not  grasp  him,  for  the  next  moment  Jocko, 
with  a  mighty  swing,  is  sitting  on  the  chimney-top.  A 
murmur  of  disappointment  passes  through  the  crowd,  and 
all  is  still  again. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  S ,  who  has  a  kindly  heart, 

was  moved  to  pity  for  the  poor  Italian,  and  determined  to 
help  him  out  of  his  dilemma.  She  softly  opened  a  win- 
dow, cautiously  put  out  her  head,  and  surveyed  the  situa- 
tion. Jocko  was  now  sitting  on  the  window-sill  next  her. 
She  shook  a  parasol  threateningly  at  him,  calling  "Shoo !" 
in  determined  tones. 

Jocko  asked  for  nothing  better.  He  accepted  the  dial 
lenge  as  a  war  horse  answers  the  trumpet  call  to  battle. 

He  dashed  at  Mrs.  S as  if  he  wished  to  tear  her  to 

bits,  snarled,  bit,  and  rent  the  parasol  with  such  fury  that 
we  feared  he  would  do  her  an  injury,  and,  as  Mrs.  S — 
afterward  put  it,  "showed  a  most  dreadful  temper." 


At  this  critical  moment  another  window  was  opened, 
and  the  white  cap  of  Josephine,  the  pretty  French  bonne, 
appeared.  Josephine  was  also  armed  with  an  umbrella, 
and  had  conn-  to  the  assistance  of  her  mistress. 

Jocko  rose  to  the  occasion;  he  divided  his  efforts  with 
strict  impartiality  between  Josephine  and  her  mistress. 
He  ran  with  lightning-like  rapidity  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er, chattering  and  liiting  like  a  naughty  little  fiend. 

The  British  public,  with  the  justice  which  has  always 
characterized  that  nation,  cheered  every  lucky  thrust  of 
the  parasols,  and  applauded  Jocko  when  he  successfully 
parried  the  blows  and  returned  the  compliments. 

The  crowd  on  the  street  had  increased  every  moment. 
We  laughed  and  shouted  together.  Tears  rolled  down  our 
cheeks.  We  would  not  have  missed  the  fun  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  party  of  tourists,  loaded  with  carpet-bags  and 
rugs,  on  their  way  to  the  station,  preferred  to  miss  their 

train  in  order  to  see  it  out.  Mrs.  S and  Josephine  at 

length  retired,  and  Jocko  was  left  master  of  the  field. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  un- 
happy Italian  was  quite  drenched  through  and  discouraged. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  paid  four  pounds  for  his  monkey, 
the  day  before,  in  Southampton,  and  if  unable  to  secure 
him  before  night -fall  would  certainly  lose  him,  as  he 
would  disappear  in  the  darkness. 

A  carpenter  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  repairs  on 
the  house  now  volunteered  to  go  upon  the  roof  and  seize 
Jocko  from  behind,  while  a  cartman,  running  up  the  walk 
with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand,  assisted  at  the  capture.  The 
struggle  was  short;  there  was  a  singing  of  the  whip,  furi- 
ous chattering  from  Jocko,  and  all  was  over.  The  last 
I  saw  of  the  Italian  he  was  walking  off  in  triumph  with 
his  monkey  tucked  comfortably  under  his  arm.  Jocko  was 
beaten. 

EGG-SHELL  FANCIES. 

BY  M.  W.  E. 

I  KNOW  there  are  many  bright  little  minds  amongst 
the  readers  of  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  new  ways  to  busy  their  deft  little  fingers,  so  I  will 
draw  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  some  pretty  lit- 
tle articles,  which,  sent  with  love,  will  serve  as  bright  re- 
membrances of  "a  joyful  Easter.''  Egg-shells  are  to  be 
employed,  in  supplying  which  the  cook  must  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you,  so  be  careful  not  to  offend  her  majesty,  or 
you  may  be  forced  to  look  for  your  shells  in  a  less  con- 
venient quarter;  therefore  commend  yourself  to  her  favor- 
able notice,  and  she  will  readily  provide  you  with  all  the 
egg-shells  she  would  otherwise  throw  away,  and  at  your 
suggestion  she  could  break  the  shells,  when  using  the  eggs, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  serviceable  to  you. 

A  perfect  little  pitcher  made  of  an  egg-shell  is  suitable 
for  Easter-tide,  and  I  wilMell  you  how  to  make  it :  first  pro- 
cure as  large  a  shell  as  possible,  with  only  the  point  lack- 
ing, about  a  quarter  down ;  make  the  broken  edge  as  even 
as  possible;  neatly  bind  it  around  with  gilt  or  silver  paper 
with  the  aid  of  good  boiling  glue.  Then  for  the  spout  cut 
the  paper  in  such  a  shape  that  it  will  fold  so  as  to  form  the 
spout,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  lining  it  with  thick  writing- 
paper,  paste  it  around  the  upper  edge  of  the  shell  in  front 
so  that  the  two  points  will  be  either  side  of  the  shell's  cen- 
tre, while  the  spout  must  be  pinched  a  trine  to  stand  out 
as  in  a  real  pitcher. 

.Next  comes  the  handle,  requiring  but  a  piece  of  the 
fancy  paper,  lined  as  before,  and  pasted  at  either  end  so 
as  to  project  above  and  out  from  the  body  of  the  pitcher; 
then  the  stand  must  be  considered,  for  it  would  prove  dis- 
astrous to  our  hopes  to  employ  the  method  of  Columbus 
in  making  our  egg  stand  erect,  so  cut  the  fancy  lined  pa- 
per three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  long  enough  to 
extend  around  the  pitcher,  and  lap  over  to  fasten  with 
glue,  the  upper  edge  cut  out  in  points,  and  the  lower  in 
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four  little  feet;  then  paste  on 
to  the  base  of  tlie  egg  by  the 
points,  and  your  pitcher  is 
complete. 

To  give  your  work  its  fin- 
ishing touch,  ilra\v  some  pret- 
ty design  in  pen  and  ink.  or 
paint  some  flowers  in  oil,  with 
an  appropriate  motto.  Then 
you  will  have  an  Easter  me- 
mento in  which  a  few  liny 
flowers  may  rest,  and  \vliich 
will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
mamma  at  the  breakfast  table. 

You  are  all  familiar  wi I b  those  quaint  and  life-like  Japa- 
nese chicks  and  stork's.  They  may  be  employed  in  the 
following  pretty  ways  for  Easter:  first  get  your  chick; 
then  of  cloth  or  flannel  make  a  generous  pen  wiper,  pink- 
ing the  edges;  sew  on  the  chick  by  its  claws,  either  in  the 
middle  or  on  one  side;  then 
glue  halt'  an  egg-shell  on 
the  chick's  back,  as  though 
it  was  just  hatched;  paint 
the  shell  a  bright  color  or 
gild  it,  and,  inscribed  with 
"Easter  love,"  it  makes 
a  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental article. 

To  illustrate  "thedoubt- 
ing  chicken,"  or  "  What  I  Fi,,.  B._«  WHAT  i  rAN-T  SEE  j 

can't  see  I  won't  believe"  W.IN'T  KELIEVE." 

(Fig.  2),  place  the  "doubt- 
er"' off  from  the  centre,  with  the  smaller  part  of  the  shell 
ou  its  back,  the  other  half  in  front  of  it,  and  you  have  a 
good  idea  of  the  picture.  Your  own  thoughts  will  doubt- 
less furnish  you  with  a  greater  variety  of  positions  than  I 
can  suggest  here. 

Next  for  our  consideration  comes  the  stork,  and  with 

his  assistance  we 
will  make  a  match 
safe  (Fig.  3).  Pro- 
cure a  pasteboard 
or  wooden  block 
such  as  is  used  for 
winding  ribbon 


Fig.  3.— MATCH  SAFE. 


upon  ;  paint  the  circular 
sides  black  or  red.  then  cut 
a  stilt'  pasteboard  the  exact 
size  of  the  top;  cover  the 
top  of  this  thick  with  mu- 
cilage mixed  with  coarse 
sand,  in  which  two  or  three 
brig  ni  pebbles  or  shells  may 
be  placed;  se\v  on  one  side 
your  stork,  and  before  your 
mucilage  has  time  to  dry 
make  a  little  hollow  in  the 
sand,  opposite  the  stork,  for 
the  shell  to  stand  in,  when' 
the  mucilage  will  hold  it 
securely,  and  then  pasie 
the  pasteboard  fast  to  the 
block.  The  shell  used  must, 
lie  ;i  Imost  a  whole  one.  and 

when  colored  and  decorated  with  a  motto  it  makes  a  serv- 
iceable match  stand,  guarded  on  the  side  by  an  ever- 
\\atdifiil  stork. 

Another  idea  is  to  represent  a  camp  fire  and  kettle 
(Fig.  4i.  decorating  half  of  a  large  egg-shell,  and  render- 
ing it  serviceable  as  a  ket- 
tle by  piercing  at  equal 
distances  near  the  to]) 
three  holes,  through  which 
coarse  thread  is  passed  to 
suspend  it  by.  Then  your 
tripod  can  be  made  of  any 
thorny,  irregular  tuiu-, 
bound  together  at  the  top, 
first  with  fine  wire,  and 
finally  tied  with  a  neat  bow 

of  bright  narrow    ribl 

The  base  is  made  of  thick 

pasteboard  well  sanded,  as 

before  described,  into  which 

sand  sink  the  ends  of  your 

twigs;   then  hang  the  shell 

over    the    tripod,    not    forgetting    to    put    under    it    tiny 

twigs  and  shreds  of  red  and  yellow  flannel  to  represent 

the  fire,  and   soon   you  can   invite  all  the  household  to 

partake  of  your  Easter  supper. 


Fig.  4.— TUB  CAMP  FIRE. 


THE   LADY    AND   THE    LADLE.— BY  MARGARET  JOHNSON. 


was  an  old  lad}'  whose  mind  was  quite  sound. 
_L    Who  fed  her  large  family  all  the  year  round 
On  soup  from  a  very  deep  ladle. 


"And  surely,"  she_  cried,  "it  is  much  the  best  way, 
For  a  spoonful  apiece  is  enough  for  a  day. 

From  myself  to  the  babe  in  the  cradle." 


MARCH  24,  1885. 
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news- 
paper- 

puff: 


TWELVE  geese 
In  a  row 
(So  these 

Always  go). 
Down-hill 

They  meander, 
Tail  to  bill  ; 

First  the  gander. 
So  they  stalked, 

Bold  as  brass, 
As  they  walked 

To  the  grass. 

Suddenly 

Stopped  the  throng 

Plain  to  see 

Something's  wrong. 

Yes ;   there  is 

Something  white. 

No  quiz- 
Clear  to  sight. 

('Twill  amuse 

When  you're  told 

'Tvvas  a  news- 
Paper  old.) 

Gander  spoke 

(Braver  bird 
Never  broke 

Egg,  I've  heard) : 


"  Stand  here 

Steadily; 
Never  fear. 

Wait  for  me." 

Forth  he  went, 

Cautious,  slow, 
Body  bent, 

Head  low. 
All  the  rest 

Stood  fast, 
Waiting  for 

What  passed. 

Wind  came 

With  a  caper, 
Caught  same 

Daily  paper. 
Up  it  sailed 

In    the   air; 
Courage  failed 

Then   and  there. 
Scared  well 

Out  of  wits; 
Nearly  fell 

Into  fits. 
Off  they  sped, 

Helter-skelter, 
"Till  they'd  fled 

Under  shelter. 

Poor  geese ! 

Never  mind  ; 
Other  geese, 

One  can   find, 
Cut   the  same 

Foolish  caper 
At  empty  wind 

In  a  paper. 

II.  PYLE. 
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A  DISTRESSING  ACCIDENT. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

MITCHELL,  DAKOTA. 

I  was  born  in  Dakota  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Our 
town  is  only  five  years  old,  and  it  has  over  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  When  papa  and  mamma 
came  here  there  were  only  about  eight  families 
in  this  county.  Our  nearest  town  was  seventy- 
five  miles  from  here.  There  were  no  railroads  at 
all  then.  Mamma  says  when  I  was  a  baby  sav- 
age Indians  often  used  to  come  to  the  house. 
Once  fifteen  came  at  one  time.  Mamma  says 
they  were  a  grotesque  company,  with  their  fea- 
thers and  paint.  They  wanted"  only  something 
to  eat.  Now  we  seldom  see  them,  except  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Nearly  every  Fourth.  White 
lihost  and  a  treat  ninny  others  come  over  to 
Mitchell  from  the  agencies  on  the  Missouri  Kiv- 
er.  We  have  two  fine  school  buildings,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  six  hundred  children.  We 
also  have  six  tine  churches  ami  a  spacious  court- 
house. I  have  a  sister  eight  years  old ;  her  name 
is  Euphrosyne,  but  we  call  her  Bijou,  and  very 
often  only  Bee.  I  have  one  pet,  a  cat  five  years 
old.  We  think  she  is  very  intelligent.  She  is 
beautifully  striped,  like  the  tiger.  When  1  saw 
the  leopard  and  tiger  at  the  menagerie  I  could 
very  easily  see  they  were  relations  of  old  pussy. 
We  call  our  net  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Puss  is  a  great 
favorite  witfi  papa:  she  is  always  ready  to  wel- 
come him  when  he  comes  in  th<'  evening,  and  to 
perform  some  of  her  clever  tricks,  one  of  which 
is  to  take  milk  from  a  narrow  vessel,  using  her 
paw  as  a  spoon,  dipping  it  in  and  out,  aud  sitting 
up  the  while  in  a  very  stately  manner.  1  do  not 
go  to  school.  I  read  a  good  deal,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Seven 
numbers  have  arrived,  and  have  given  us  great 
pleasure.  I  wish  I  had  taken  it  before.  I  am  so 
large  of  my  age,  and  am  growing  so  fast,  that  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  attend  school  regularly. 
I  can  read  little  stories  ii:  the  (ierman  language, 
and  understand  a  number  of  words  in  French. 
Mamma  teaches  me  German.  When  1  am  a  year 
older  she  intends  to  give  me  lessons  in  French 
regularly.  I  have  no  time  to  be  lonesome,  for 
when  I  am  not  studying  I  am  playing. 

CLAKE  A. 

This  letter  will  find  many  interested  readers, 
especially  among  the  little  folk  who  have  never 
seen  an  Indian  except  in  a  picture-book. 


ledge  of  a  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  twine  to  it.  The 
line  is  now  complete  except  the  connection  of 
the  talking  line  with  the  running  line.  The  talk- 
ing line  is  t  he  line  t  hat  is  fastened  to  the  tin  can. 
To  connect  them,  first  get  a  stick  that  is  ju-t  as 
long  as  tiie  window-sash,  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick  and  wide.  Cut  off  about  half  an  inch, 
and  then  cut.  the  stick  in  half.  Now  take  the 
two  halves,  and  lay  them  on  the  window-sill 
just  where  the  sash  comes  down,  aud  press  the 
ends  ,if  the  sticks  against  the  sides  of  the  win- 
dow. If  this  is  done  right,  there  will  be  a  space 
between  the  ends  of  the  sticks  in  the  middle 
of  the  window  about  half  an  inch  wide.  Now. 
still  keeping  the  sticks  pressed  against  the  sides 
of  the  window,  tack  a  piece  of  cloth  across  the 
spare  between  the  sticks,  punch  a  small  hole 
through  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  pass  the  talking 
line  through  the  hole,  and  tie  it  to  the  running 
line.  When  you  fasten  the  end  of  the  ball  of 
twine  to  the  eye-screw,  be  sure  and  fasten  the 
eye-screw  so  that  the  Hue  when  running  from 
the  eye-screw  in  the  lower  ledge  of  the  window 
to  the  first  support  will  pass  directly  opposite 
the  space  between  the  sticks. 

The  line  must  not  touch  anything  except  the 
loops  of  twine,  or  the  piece  of  cloth  that  is  tack- 
ed over  the  hole.  ROBERT  T  F 


The  boys  are  invited  to  read  this  : 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  boy  fifteen  years  old.  Thinking  that 
the  readers  of  HARPER'S  Youxi;  PEOPLE  may  like 
to  know  how  to  make  a  simple  little  telephone, 
I  send  you  this.  Here  are  the  directions.  It  is 
important  that  any  person  who  may  wish  to 
make  one  of  these  telephones  should  read  the 
directions  over  carefully  before  trying  to  make 
it.  First,  for  the  end  :  procure  an  e'mpty  baking- 
powder  can.  and  knock  the  bottom  out  :  then 
with  a  small  hammer  or  knife  knock  the  edge  of 
the  can  out  all  around,  so  as  to  make  a  small  pro- 
jecting edge  around  the  end  of  tin-  can  ;  then  get 
a  piece  of  drum-head,  or  a  hladder  will  do,  and 
soak  it  in  water  two  or  three  minutes;  then 
stretch  it  across  the  edge  of  the  can.  and  wrap 
a  piece  of  cord  around  it  just  under  the  pro- 
jecting edge;  when  the  head  dries  it  will  be  on 
tight.  Make  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
head,  put  a  piece  of  twine  through  it,  and  tie  a 
big  knot  in  the  twine  in  the  inside  of  the  can,  and 
the  end  is  done.  Now  get  some  eye-screws  and 
a  ball  of  twine ;  fasten  one  of  the  eye-screws  in 
the  lower  ledge  of  a  window,  and  tie  the  end  <  ,f 
the  twine  to  it:  then  cut  off  a  small  pieci  oi 
twine,  put  it  through  an  eye-screw,  and  tit-  the 
ends.  Do  this  with  all  the  eye-screws  except  the 
ones  to  be  used  at  the  ends  of  the  line.  Fasten 
one  of  the  eye-screws,  with  a  loop  of  twine  on 
it.  wherever  a  support  is  needed,  and  pass  the 
ball  of  twine  through  the  loop  that  is  hanging 
in  the  eye-screw.  Do  this  at  each  of  the  eye- 
screws.  Then  fasten  an  eye-screw  in  the  lower 


WEYMOVTH,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  nine  years  old.  I  go  to  school.  I  have  a 
number  of  pets :  a  yellow  bunting,  which  some 
people  call  a  yellow-hammer,  a  lovely  silver-gray 
cat  called  Minnie,  also  a  tabby  cat  called  Lady 
Peter:  she  has  two  beautiful  kittens,  all  black. 
We  have  named  them  Smuttie  and  Blackie.  Then 
we  have  a  fine  dog,  a  water-spaniel ;  he  is  brown 
and  white,  and  his  name  is  Neptune.  We  also 
have  nine  fowls  and  two  cocks  ;  they  are  black 
Spanish,  and  give  us  plenty  of  eggs.  I  live  in 
Weymouth.  and  like  it  very  much.  We  have  a 
beautiful  beach  and  sands.  I  have  no  sisters, 
but  I  have  a  big  brother.  MARIAN  LOUISE  A. 

I  always  think  the  girls  who  have  strong,  kind 
big  brothers  are  very  fortunate  indeed. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  SURRBV.  ENGLAND. 

I  take  a  deep  interest  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  think  it  contains  excellent  reading.     At 

th mmencement  of  this  year  I  determined  to 

take  in  some  paper.  I  selected  one,  but  being 
unable  to  obtain  the  back  numbers,  I  did  not 
take  it  in.  At  last  my  eye  alighted  on  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  having  ordered  the  back  num- 
bers, which  I  soon  afterward  possessed,  I  deter- 
mined to  have  each  number.  I  have  continued 
to  take  it.  and  think  it  contains  very  interest- 
ing stories.  At  the  school  which  I  am  attending 
we  have  a  paper  called  The  Laurel  \Yi-fatli,  in 
which  a  boy  whom  we  call  the  editor  inserts  our 
original  contributions,  either  by  writing  them 
out  again  or  by  sewing  them  in.  I  am  a  "special 
correspondent,  and  my  brother  is  the  special 
artist.  HERBERT  II. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  as  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents, Herbert. 


DOVER,  DELAWARE. 

Seeing  so  many  boys  writing  letters,  I  thought 
it  might  please  some  one  to  know  of  our  town 
It  is  the  capital  and  chief  town  of  this  State.  The 
first  settler  was  Kzekiel  Needham.  who  received 
the  land  from  William  Penn  in  16&1.  Dover  was 
made  the  county  town  in  lli!)4.  and  in  1700  the 
state  house  was  built  Dover  contains  the  State- 
house,  court-house,  two  banks,  a  new  post-office, 
and  about  fiftj"  stores.  There  are  also  seven 
churches,  and  nine  graded  schools,  besides  an 
aeademy  The  population  of  Dover  is  about 
3200,  and  is  still  growing.  ROSCOE  N.  D. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  this  letter,  Roscoe. 


BIRMINGHAM,  WARWICKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  is  a  splendid  book,  especially  the  Post- 
office  Box.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  you 
could  find  room  for  this  little  tale  : 

A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
One  day  Harold.  George,  Willy,  and  Harry  wrent 
out  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country.  After  going 
a  long  way  out  in  the  fields,  they  came  to  a  pret- 
ty little  stream,  and  it  being  a  warm  summer's 
day,  they  took  their  boots  and  stockings  off  and 
went  in.  When  they  hail  splashed  about  in  the 
water  as  long  as  they  wanted  to.  they  came  out, 
put  on  their  boots  and  stockings,  and  began  to 
get  some  flowers.  After  they  had  wandered 
ab.iiit.  picking  flowers  and  not  noticing  where 
they  were  going,  they  came  to  a  long  road,  and 


after  going  a  long  distance  up  it  they  got  lost. 
Harry,  being  the  youngest,  began  to  cry  at  every 
sound  ;  he  said  he  was  sure  it  was  a  gypsy  coming 
to  take  him  away ;  but  after  a  while  Harold  was 
able  to  quiet  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  found  their  way  home,  but  when  they  did, 
they  were  all  very  glad  to  find  themselves  safe 
there  again.  GEORGE  R. 


WEST  GBEEN  ROAD. 

DEAR  MRS.  POSTMISTRESS. — This  is  my  first  let- 
ter, but  I  hope  it  will  be  printed.  I  have  one  sis- 
ter—her name  is  Ella— and  one  brother,  whose 
name  is  Edgar.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  think 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  a  very  nice  book,  al- 
though I  have  only  just  begun  to  take  it  in.  The 
story  I  like  best  is  "Milly  Cone's  Christmas  Pre- 
sents." E.  S.  B. 

This  is  from  a  dear  little  correspondent  in  Eng- 
land who  forgot  to  give,  what  we  always  like  to 
have,  her  full  post-office  address. 


Every  reader  of  the  Post-office  Box  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  writer  of  the  following  letter: 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— Jor  the  last  two  years  I 
have  been  a  constant  reader  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  through  the  Exchange  columns  and 
the  Post-office  Box  I  have  acquired  a  large  corre- 
spondence, and  have  effected  a  goodly  number 
of  exchanges.  With  your  kind  permission  to  use 
the  space.  I  would  now  like  to  state  to  my  friends 
and  those  who  would  have  exchanged  with  me 
that  I  am  unable  to  make  any  further  exchanges, 
having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  my  entire 
collection  of  curiosities,  minerals,  stamps  etc 
l>y  tire,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  February.  I  desire  to  extend  thanks  to 
all  for  past  favors,  as  well  as  to  the  dear  Post- 
mistress and  this  charming  paper. 

ST.  ELMO  B.  G. 

I  suppose  that  with  true  American  pluck  our 
young  friend  will  begin  to  make  another  collec- 
tion, and  if  so.  I  hope  his  efforts  maybe  crowned 
with  success. 


ELLENDALK,  DAKOTA. 

This  is  the  second  year  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE:  my  grandma  gave  it  to  me  on 
my  birthday.  I  am  eight  years  old.  I  have  lived 
in  Dakota  over  a  year.  I  have  three  pets— a  bird 
named  Rob,  a  dog  named  Don,  and  a  horse  named 
Dick.  I  have  been  to  New  York  city  twice  ;  next 
time  I  will  come  and  see  you.  KATIE  N.  T. 

Do  so,  dear. 


CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  enjoy  the  Post-office 
Box  very  much,  and  I  like  to  read  the  little  let- 
ters the  children  write.  I  am  a  little  girl  seven 
years  old.  I  can  write  a  little,  but  I  thought  I 
would  ask  papa  to  write  this  for  me,  so  that  you 
wi  mill  be  at  no  trouble  to  read  what  I  say.  I  go 
to  a  Kindergarten,  aud  like  the  teachers  very 
much.  We  sing  little  songs  and  play  little  games, 
and  we  always  act  out  what  we  say.  If  you  will 
come  and  see  me  some  day,  I  will  sing  you  a  lit- 
tle song  about  a  bird,  and  then  I  will  flirt  my 
arms  like  a  bird's  wings,  or  I  will  sing  about  the 
farmer  who  grinds  his  barley  and  wheat.  I  cut 
out  all  the  nice  pretty  pictures  that  I  find  in  the 
paper*,  and  all  the  little  poems,  but  I  never  cut 
HARPER'S  YOUMI  PEOPLE,  and  my  papa  helps  me 
to  make  scrap-hooks.  I  have  seven  large  scrap- 
bo,,  k*.  all  full  of  pretty  pictures  and  poems,  and 
when  1  can't  find  a  poem  to  match  a  picture 
my  papa  writes  one.  Perhaps  I  will  send  you 
one  of  the  poems  some  day.  MARION  D.  B. 

Do  you  play  "Birdie  in  the  Greenwood"  at 
your  Kindergarten.  Marion?  If  I  had  as  many 
children  as  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe, 
they  should  all  go  to  Kindergarten,  darling,  just 
as  you  do. 


FLUSHING,  XEW  YORK. 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  of  my 
trip  to  Washington.  We  started  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  rode  until  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
when  we  first  saw  the  streets  of  Washington. 
The  journey  there  is  very  pleasant,  and  in  some 
plaees  very  beautiful.  There  are  a  great  many 
lovely  rivers  to  cross,  clear  and  blue,  and  look- 
ing very  picturesque,  with  their  banks  lined 
sometimes  with  trees  aud  forests,  and  sometimes 
winding  round  some  "  white- walled  distant 
town." 

That  night  there  was  very  little  to  see.  for  we 
were  very  tired  and  glad  of  a  good  rest,  but  we 
did  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Capitol  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  as  we  drove  from  the  depot.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  Mount  Vernon.  I  wish  all 
who  have  never  sailed  down  the  Potomac  could 
have  been  with  us  that  day.  The  air  was  balmy 
and  mild,  like  May  instead  of  February.  Mount 
Washington,  the  second  lauding,  is  certainly  very 
beautiful,  and  high  above  our  heads  on  the  hills 
that  rise  on  either  side,  a  dear  little  summer- 
house  peeps  out.  Just  before  reaching  Mount 
Vernon,  the  home  of  the  "Father  of  his  Country" 
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was  announced  by  the  tolling  of  the  boat's  bell. 
Every  boat  going  up  or  down  the  river  pays  this 

tribute  to  his  mory.     The  house  is  perfectly 

lovely,  and  the  view  exquisite,  taking  in  a  beau- 
tiful lawn  and  strand  old  trees,  and  ai  the  foot 
the  winding,  curving  river,  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  holding  Washington's  lovely  old  home  in 
its  long  arms.  There  was  a  very  funny  man 
there  ;  perhaps  the  boys  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  he  showed  us  what  he  said  was  the 
very  hatchet  with  which  "  George"  chopped  the 
cherry-tree. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  Capitol  and 
Treasury  buildings.  I  never  saw  anything  so 

fraud  and  majestic  as  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
tates.  The  view  from  the  dome  is  wonderful, 
and  the  avenues  branch  off  in  all  directions,  like' 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  landscapes  are  exqui 
site  pictures,  and  the  whole  is  so  lovely  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  come_  away.  In  the  aftenu "  >n 
we  attended  a  reception  at  the  White  House, 
whic  t  is  beautiful  too.  The  conservatory  is  fill- 
ed with  flowers  and  plants.  We  saw  President 
Arthur,  and  on  Sunday  attended  the  same  church 
with  him.  On  Monday  we  saw  one  of  the  places 
I  enjoyed  most— the  i  'orcoran  Art  Gallery,  full  of 
exquisite  statuary  anil  lovely  pictures.  Also  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Muse- 
um, which  we  all  enjoyed  immensely. 

I  hardly  think  you  can  doubt  that  it  was  with 
a  sigh  for  the  beautiful  things  we  were  leaving 
that  we  turned  our  faces  homeward. 

EDITH  VERNON  M. 

Such  a  trip  lives  in  one's  memory  a  long  time. 
I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  it,  Edith. 


OKAWVILLB,  ILLINOIS. 

This  is  the  second  year  we  have  taken  HAKPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  1  like  it  very  much.  My  bro- 
ther and  I  have  rabbit  traps.  We  caught  eight 
this  winter,  and  one  last  winter.  The  one  I 
caught  last,  winter  jumped  out  of  my  hands,  and 
I  cried  bitterly,  but  it  did  not  help  the  matter,  as 
th»-  rabbit  left  me  double-quick.  One  jumped  out 
of  my  brother's  hands  this  winter,  but  tried  to 
crawl  through  the  palings,  and  stuck  fast,  and, 
like  the  fox  in  the  barn,  he  got  killed.  The  oth- 
ers made  nice  eating  for  us.  We  are  living  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  and  my  papa  has 
a  larire  park.  In  the  park  we  have  many  gray 
squirrels,  and  they  are  very  tame  and  full  of  fun. 
In  the  summer  they  throw  the  nuts  down  on  our 
heads  if  we  go  under  the  trees  where  they  are 
-eating,  and  then  they  run  higher  up  and  bark  or 
laugh  about  it.  My  papa  hail  a  lot  of  boxes  put 
up  in  the  large  trees,  and  the  squirrels  like  them 
very  much,  and  raise  their  young  ones  in  and 
about  them.  They  love  to  eat  corn  in  the  win- 
ter, or  anything  we  give  them  ;  if  we  do  not  feed 
them,  they  come  to  the  corn  crib  and  help  them- 
selves. They  are  also  good  to  eat.  The  quails 
and  other  birds  come  to  get  something  to  cat 
from  our  barn-yard  without  being  hurt,  and  they 
driuk  water  out  of  the  trough.  If  I  write  to  you 
again.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  picnics  and  the 
nice  times  we  have  in  the  park.  FRANK  A.  H. 

My  feeling  about  rabbits,  Frank,  is  so  tender, 
and  I  think  them  such  pretty,  graceful  pets,  that 
I  do  not  like  to  have  my  boys  set  traps  for  them 
and  kill  them.  Poor  Bunny  and  Lop-ear !  Why 
not  treat  them  as  kindly  as  you  treat  the  squir- 
rels Perhaps,  however,  the  rabbits  in  your  neigh- 
borhood are  so  numerous  as  to  have  become  a 
pest.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  one  that  could  not 
get  away. 


NEWARK,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAU"  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,"— We  go  out 
to  Sodus  every  summer.  My  father  has  a  yacht 
and  two  sail-boats.  There  is  a  nest  of  snak'es  up 
there,  but  papa_  does  not  like  to  have  them  killed. 
We  go  out  fishing,  and  catch  a  great  many  perch 
and  a  few  bass  My  brother  goes  duck-hunting, 
and  shoots  ducks.  ARTHUR  R.  \V. 

I  am  glad  to  have  one  little  boy  among  my  cor- 
respondents who  is  kind  to  harmless  snakes,  and 
does  not  desire  to  kill  them.  The  children  know 
that  while  many  serpents  are  venomous,  and  must 
be  destroyed,  some  kinds  are  not  dangerous,  and 
among  them,  no  doubt,  are  these  which  Arthur's 
papa  has  taught  him  to  protect. 


GREENVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Greenville,  where  I  live,  is  situated  on  high 
ground  between  Newark  and  New  York  bays. 
It  is  lovely  in  the  summer.  We  go  fishing,  crab- 
bing, and  rowing,  and  in  the  winter  we  have  fine 
skating.  I  have  a  pet  dog  named  Jip.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much  ;  I  have  been 
taking  it  for  three  years.  LEWIS  S.  H. 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  and  I  live  "  'way 
down  in  Dixie."  You  have  heard  of  "the  sunny 
South."  You  would  not  think  it.  "sunny"  to  May. 
It  i-  mining. and  freezing  on  the  trees  arid  bushes. 
We  had  quite  a  snow-storm  this  winter ;  the  snow 
w.i-  i  wo  inches  deep.  Last  summer  I  was  at  the 
North  for  two  months.  I  staid  at  grandpa's,  in 
Leoma,  New  Jersey.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 


I  have  a  cousin  who  lives  there  with  grandpa  and 
grandma.  \Ve  had  a  fine  time  together.  I  was 
very  sorry  when  I  had  to  go  home.  1  like  "  Rolf 
House"  very  much ;  I  think  Bob  was  so  mean ! 
1  have  a  little  brother  nine  years  old;  his  name 
is  Adrian,  Good-by. 

Your  loving  little  friend,  MABEL,  C. 

For  Georgia  so  deep  a  snow  must  have  been 
quite  an  event.  But  what  would  the  children  in 
i  'anada  and  Colorado  and  New  Hampshire  think 
.'1  snow-storms  no  deeper  than  that? 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —I  am  a  little  girl  six  years 
old,  and  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
three  years.  Mamma  reads  the  stories  and  let- 
ters to  me.  I  often  hear  the  boys  and  girls  say 
their  auntie  or  somebody  gave  them  the  paper 
for  a  present,  so  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  how 
I  get  it.  I  earn  it  by  saving  the  rags.  I  have  t  «  o 
bags,  one  for  the  white  rags  and  one  tor  the  col- 
ored. When  the  bags  are  full,  I  stop  the  rag-man. 
The  rag  money  is  all  mine.  I  have  six  dollies; 
one  is  a  Chinese  named  Wingy-Wing-Foo.  after  a 
story  in  my  paper.  My  last  book  is  named  Jingles 
irinl  Joy*  fur  Wee  Gir/t:  and  Boys.  I  do  so  much 
wish  you  could  find  a  corner  for  this  letter  ! 

Your  little  friend,  JOSEPHINE  S.  \V . 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  a  corner  for  it, 
dear.  I  think  you  have  a  very  good  way  of  earn- 
ing the  money  to  pay  for  your  paper. 


SAL-K  CENTRE,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  It  has  been 
very  cold  here  this  winter,  but  it  is  beautiful  in 
summer.  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  like  most 
boys  and  girls.  For  pets,  I  have  a  canary,  a  cat, 
and  two  dolls.  My  dolls'  names  are  Pansy  and 
Allie.  My  kitty's  name  is  Pip.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  reading,  writing,  drawing,  history, 
arithmetic,  language,  and  spelling.  Don't  you 
think  fractions  are  hard  ?  I  do. 

FLORENCE  L.  S. 


YONKERS,  NEW  YORK. 

Seeing  a  letter  from  Edinburgh  by  G.  R.  H.  re- 
minded me  of  the  time,  three  years  ago.  when  I 
was  there.  In  visiting  Edinburgh  Castle  the 
guide  put  me  inside  Mons  Meg,  a  famous  old  can- 
non. The  stone  balls  are  twice  as  large  as  my 
head.  It  was  made  at  Mons,  in  Belgiiun.  and  is 
made  of  thick  iron  bars  hooped  together,  not 
cast.  It  burst,  in  1683.  while  tiring  a  salute  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York.  I  was  in  Holy-rood 
Palace,  and  saw7  the  stain  of  blood  where  Kizzio 
was  slain.  I  am  teu  years  old,  and  go  to  the  pub- 
lic school.  J.  AUGUSTUS  H. 

EUTAWVILLK,  SOL'TH    CAROLINA. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans.  When  we  first  arrived  there,  of  course 
a  great  many  cabmen  hailed  us  to  take  their 
conveyances,  and  when  we  reached  the  Hotel 
Royale,  we  found  some  sailors  who  had  just 
come  off  a  Mexican  ship,  with  some  Mexican 
soMiers,  and  a  Mexican  band  playing.  The  band 
would  play  a  part  of  its  selection  on  the  instru- 
ments, then  laying  them  aside,  sing  the  rest. 
There  was  a  ball  going  on  thereat  the  same  time, 
and  "tie  mail  was  dressed  in  yellow  velvet,  an- 
other wore  a  brass  half-moon  on  his  breast  \\'e 


or  ner  wore  a  nrass  nail-moon  on  nis  nreasr.  u  e 
did  not  get  any  supper  until  midnight.  On  the 
way  to  the  Exposition  we  saw  orange-trees,  with 
ripe  oranges  hanging  from  the  limbs.  At  the 
Exposition  we  saw  some  of  the  Greely  Relief  Ex- 
[H'liitiou  relics,  for  instance,  a  kyack,  a  very 
queer-looking  boat  that  can  seat  only  one;  a 


which  some  stuned  dogs  were  harnessed.  A 
man  who  was  showing  these  things  to  a  lady  re- 
marked that  he  himself  had  been  one  of  the 
Greely  rescuing  party,  and  that  it  took  three 
days  to  extricate  Greely  from  his  sleeping-bag. 
Whereupon  the  lady  said,  "Well,  you  must  have 


a  i-Mft  vuiiiaa  cugiuu.       1H3..,  .....„,   ....   .,,,,,,,,,..  .,..,, 

a  very  pretty  throne.  We  saw  him,  after  waiting 
about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  American  fleet 
and  a  Mexican  ship  were  to  salute  him  when  he 
landed.  So  when  we  heard  the  salute  we  knew 


EI.MIRA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  live  in  the  country  with  my  auntie.  My  mam- 
ma has  been  dead  over  three  months.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  six  weeks;  I  like 
the  story  of  "Rolf  House"  best.  I  say  my  lessons 
to  my  aunt ;  I  study  arithmetic,  geography,  spell- 
in;.',  history,  reading,  and  writing.  I  shall  be  ten 
years  old  the  12th  of  this  month.  I  have  two  pel 
kitties.  FLORENCE  B.  R. 

Dear  Florence,  I  am  so  sorry  you  have  lost  your 
mother.  Motherless  girls  have  a  warm  place  in 
my  heart. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  going  to  send  you  a  letter,  I  see  so  many 

nie fes  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.     In  the 

summer  we  go  twenty-five  miles  out  of  the  city 
to  our  farm.  I  have  a  good  many  pets.  One  is 
a  pony  that  I  can  ride  and  drive.  At  first  she 
would  throw  me  off.  but  now  she  is  more  gentle. 
Her  name  is  Dolly,  she  will  take  sugar  out  of 
my  pocket.  We  have  two  dogs  ;  their  names  are 
Curly  and  Brownie.  Curly  is  a  large  and  curly 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  very  black;  he  likes  to 
be  with  us  wherever  we  go.  Brownie  is  a  brown 
setter ;  and  we  love  them  both  very  much.  I  had 
three  cats,  but  papa  shot  one  because  it  ate  all 
the  young  chickens  and  turkeys  I  tried  to  raise. 
In  the  summer  I  gather  the  eggs  at  five  cents  a 
do/en;  last  summer  I  made  $8  25.  Igotoschool, 
and  study  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography, 
history,  and  both  kinds  of  arithmetic.  I  take 
music  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  I  have  a 
gooil  many  dolls,  and  lots  of  nice  things  for  them. 
We  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  like  it  very  much. 

BESSIE  K.  M. 


BENSON,  VERMONT. 

Papa  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us 
a  long  time,  and  we  like  it  more  than  I  can  tell. 
I  like  the  Post-office  Box  very  much, and  the  sto- 
ries are  splendid.  Jimmy  Brown  must  be  a  funny 
fellow;  I  should  like  to  know  him.  Our  school  is 
out  now.  and  I  have  more  time  for  my  pets.  I 
have  a  blue  jay.  and  feed  it  corn  and  meat ;  it  will 
take  its  food  upon  its  perch,  and  hold  it  with  its 
claws  and  pick  it  all  to  pieces.  I  have  a  little 
calf  that  I  feed  every  night  and  morning.  I  have 
one  sister  and  three  brothers.  We  live  on  a  farm, 
and  keep  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  young  cattle. 
I  can  not  tell  you  all  of  the  nice  times  I  have. 

S.  A.  G. 

Not  many  children  have  a  blue  jay  for  a  pet ; 
but  don't  you  think  he  would  prefer  his  freedom 
to  your  cage  and  your  kiud  care  ?  I  hope  he  has 
a  very  large  cage. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

HOUR-GLASS. 

1.  A  medicine.  2.  A  pipe  which  is  used  to  make 
a  shrill  sound.  3.  A  fruit.  4.  A  liquid.  5.  A  let- 
ter, (i.  A  conjunction.  7.  A  way  of  cooking 
meat.  8.  To  express  sorrow  9.  Given. 

Centrals,  a  sloping  grass-plot. 


SQUARE. 

1.  An  animal.    2.  Mould.    3  To  tie.    4.  Two  ab- 
breviations.   5.  A  kind  of  flint. 


No.  3. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Initials  form  the  name  of  a  country  celebrated 
for  gallant  struggles  against  tyranny  ;  finals,  its 
capital. 

1.  An  agricultural  implement.  3.  A  city  in  Can- 
ada. .3.  A  country  in  North  America.  4.  One  of 
the  United  States.  5.  A  country  in  Africa.  6.  A 
natural  moisture.  LONE  STAR. 


No.  4. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  Behead  solitude,  and  leave  a  French  measure. 

2.  Behead  incidentally,  and  leave  one  who  bites. 

3.  Behead  slack,  and  leave  pains.    4.  Behead  one, 
and  leave  a  small  egg.    5.  Behead  to  note,  and 
leave  a  depository.    6.  Behead  a  toy,  and  leave 
every  one.    7.  Behead  a  French  article,  and  leave 
a  consonant.    8.  Behead  a  rest,  and  leave  a  toy. 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  discoverer.  P.  MCDONOUGH. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  279. 

No.  1.— Sun -fish.  St-urge-on.  Ray.  Grayling. 
Pike.  Carp.  Dace.  Angler.  Sea-horse. 
Place.  White-bait.  Shark. 

No.  2.— Pine-apple.    Dimple. 


No.  3.— 


C 

TAR 

CABOT 

ROE 

T 


I 

EVE 

IVORY 

ERA 

Y 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Ruth  Nathan,  Mabel  and  Florence  Randall, 
Cora  and  Nelly  Swan.  M.  L,  I)..  William  IF.  Han- 
sell,  Eva  M  Heflehower.  Nellie  L.  p.  .well.  L  V.  D. 
Hardenbunrh.  J.  S..  Leda  G.  Prindle.  Edith  F.,  W. 
Holzman,  Helen  W.  Gardner.  Gertie  Pyle.  Harry 
J.  Wickersham.  Daisy  Saxton,  A.  I).  Williams, 
Jun.,  Roscoe  Nash,  L.  H.,  Emily  Jay.  Alice  Craig, 
. \ivhie  Tauuton,  Bennie  Kissam,  and  Theodore 
Pryor. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Sd  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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Each  player  in  turn  guesses  a  letter,  anil  the  object  of  the 
game  is  to  discover  the  complete  sentence  before  seven  letters 
which  do  not  occur  in  it  have  been  guessed. 

If,  fur  example,  the  tirst  player  calls  for  an  E,  the  leader,  if  E 
is  correct,  must  \\rite  it  upon  the  dasli  which  represents  it.  If 
the  E  is  incorrect,  on  the,  other  hand,  it  is  placed  in  what  is 
called  the  ••jury-box."  This  is  a  little  rectangle  divided  into 
seven  squares,  thus — 


"  ONE  SHOE  OFF  AND  THE  OTHER  SHOE  ON  ; 
DIDDLE,  DIDDLE  DUMPLING,  MY  SON  JOHN." 


THE    HANGING   GAME. 

BY  C.  W.  FISHER. 

AS  one.  might  not  imagine  from  its  name,  this  is  a  jolly  round 
game,  in  which  any  number  may  take  part,  and  which  for 
many  an  evening  has  held  our  young  people  so  interested  that 
bed-time  has  come  ;ill  too  soon. 

One  of  the  party,  called  the'  leader,  or  "Jack  Ketch,"  writes 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  skeleton  of  a  proverb  or  quotation 
with  which  the  others  are  likely  to  be  familiar,  as,  for  example, 


,  the  dashes 

standing   for  the   letters,  and   the   vertical   lines   marking  the 
separate  words  of  the  sentence. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

and  is  drawn  by  the  leader  at  the  bottom  of  his  paper. 

The  leader  has  the  privilege  of  writing  a  guessed  letter  which 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  proverb  iu  any  one  of  the  places 
where  it  may  belong,  and  so  can  often  mislead  a  player  who 
thinks  he  has  a  clew. 

A  letter  repeated  several  times  must  be  guessed  as  many 
times  as  it  occurs. 

The  sentences  selected  should  be  such  as  are  probably  kuowu 
to  all  the  party,  and  at  tirst  certainly  not  difficult. 

The.  name  is  derived  from  the  following  feature  of  the  game, 
which  is  the  source  of  much  merriment :  Beside  the  skeleton 
proverb  is  sketched  a  miniature,  gallows,  with  noose  and  knot 
.•ill  ready  for  their  victim,  who  is  provided  in  sections  by  the 
players  who  miss.  Thus,  when  the  first  incorrect  letter  is  placed 
in  the  jury-box.  Jack  Ketch  sketches  a  head  in  the  noose.  For 
the  second,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  month  of  the  figure  are  drawn; 
for  the  third  and  fourth,  the  two  arms;  for  the  lifth,  the  body 
or  trunk;  and  for  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  legs. 

Jack,  of  course,  endeavors  his  best  to  till  his  jury-box  and 
••hang"  the  company  before  they  can  guess  his  quotation,  and 
they,  on  the  contrary,  strive'  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  the  little  imp  who  represents  their  stupidity. 

In  the  construction  of  the  skeleton  given  above,  the  lend;  , 
had  in  his  mind  the  quotation,  "The  quality  of  mercy  is,.,iot 
strained."  A  number  of  letters. were  correctly  guessed  and  i  •it- 
ten  in  their  proper  places,  but  B,  P,  G,  K,  V,  not  being  found0' 
the  sentence,  tilled  the  first  live  seats  in  the  jury-box,  while  U 
and  H,  which  occur  but  once  each,  and  \\  ere  guessed  time,  aum- 
pleteil  the  jury,  and  Jack  had  his  victim  dispatched  before,  any 
one  could  tind  out  what  the  quotation  \\;is. 

AY  hen  either  the  hanging  is  finished  or  the  saying  discovered, 
the  game  ends,  in  the  former  case  the  leader  giving  another,  and 
in  the  latter  the  player  making  the  successful  guess  becoming 
the  leader. 

The  paper  upon  which  the  skeleton  and  sketches  are  made 
must  at  all  stages  nf  the  game  be  in  plain  sight  of  every  player, 
for  it  is  only  by  constantly  looking  at  the  letters  already  guessed 
that  one  can  tind  the  clew  which  determines  his  own  choice  of 
a  letter  when  his  turn  conies. 

Many  players  can  guess  the  quotation  from  the  hint  afforded 
by  a  single  letter.  Lint  the  keenest  wits  and  sharpest  eyes  will 
often  tind  ample  opportunity  and  necessity  for  their  best  efforts. 
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EASTER. 

F,Y  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 
HEN  the  bluebird's  wing  is  flashing. 
When  the  silver  brook  is  dashing, 
When  the  crocus  forth  is  peeping, 
And  the  jonquil  stirs  from  sleeping, 
\\ 'ln-n.  though  still  the  breeze  is  chilly, 
Blooms  again  the  Easter  lily. 
Then  the  happy  world  is  ringing 
With  a  choral  sound  of  singing — 
Little  children,  glad  and  gay, 
Greeting  thus  the  Easter-day. 

Then  the  tiny  waves,  a-quiver 
Ripple  down  the  laughing  river. 
Then  the  pussy  willow.  Hushing, 
Sees  the  shy  arhntns  blushing. 
Something  sweet  is  everywhere — 
Sweet  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  air; 
And  for  very  love  of  singing 
Thrill  the  fresh  young  voices,  bringing 

Greeting  pure  and  glad  and  gay 

To  the  Lord  on  Easter-day. 

Winter's  reign  was  cold  and  dreary, 
Spring  is  blithe  and  warm  and  cheery; 
Winter  froze  the  garden  bowers, 
Spring'  recalls  the  banished  flowers. 
In  the  dear  old  shady  places 
Soon  will  violets  lift  their  faces. 
How  can  children  keep  from  singing. 
When  the  joy-bells  all  are  ringing, 

And  the  world  is  glad  and  ".ay. 

On  the  welcome  Easter-day  ' 


THE  WONDERFUL  PIGMY  TROUPE. 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLETT. 

IN  the  previous  appearance*  of  the  Pigmy  Troupe  the 
ei  istumes  of  the  performers  were  very  simple.  A  more 
effective  entertainment  may  be  given  by  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  characters  from  familiar  fairy  tales  and 
other  sources,  whose  costumes  require  but  little  in  the 
way  of  material,  and  make  but  small  demands  upon  the 
industry  of  little  needle-women. 

A  platform  is  lirst  made  across  the  end  of  the  room  be- 
hind the  curtain  by  means  of  tables  of  about  the  same 
height,  covered  with  shawls  or  any  other  drapery,  which 
must  reach  to  the  floor  in  front.  On  this  little  stage  the 
pigmies  appeal',  either  all  at  once  to  the  number  of  six,  or 
singly,  as  desired.  One  may  represent  a  school-boy,  one 
an  old  lady,  another  a  Chinaman.  Simple  Simon,  Blue- 
beard, and  a  bahoon  may  also  have  places  in  the  line.  In 
fact,  almost  any  personage  may  be  introduced  who  can 
wear  long  robes,  which  are  best,  for  the  purpose.  Boys  or 
girls  of  any  age  may  take  the  parts,  and  a  very  tall  man 
can  also  act  when  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  giant  to  the  col- 
lection. The  actors  take  their  places  in  a  row  behind  the 
tables,  and  their  costumes  are  fitted  to  them. 

The  school-boy  wears  very  full  trousers  on  his  arms, 
and  slippers  on  his  hands;  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same 
color  as  the  trousers  is  pinned  around  him  close  under 
the  arms,  the  front  edge  of  which  extends  below  the  table. 
A  waist  made  full,  with  a  broad  white  ruffle  in  the  neck, 
is  buttoned  around  him  from  the  neck  to  his  elbows.  The 
hands  are  supposed  to  be  in  his  pockets,  and  the  sleeves  of 
the  waist  are  stuffed  with  cotton  batting,  through  which 
a  piece  of  annealed  wire  is  passed,  which  will  serve  to 
keep  them  in  any  position  in  which  they  are  bent. 

*  See  No  ^7"),  HAIII-KU'S  Ym  v;  I'KOPLK. 


The  old  lady  wears  a  black  dress  of  any  cheap  material, 
with  armholes,  so  that  her  bare  arms  come  out  from  the 
elbow;  the  skirt  touches  the  platform,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
are  seen  under  it,  which  are  sewed  at  the  heels  upon  the 
trousers  of  the  boy  who  takes  the  part,  so  that  they  will 
move  when  he  goes  from  side  to  side.  A  white  apron, 
kerchief,  cap,  and  cane  complete,  the  costume,  a  skein  of 
tidy  cotton  being  sewn  into  the  front  of  the  cap. 

The  Chinaman  has  a  plain  skirt  of  any  convenient 
shade  hanging  from  under  his  arms  to  the  stage,  over 
which  he  wears  an  over-dress  with  full  sleeves  made  of 
cretonne.  On  his  head  is  a  paper  lamp  shade,  from  which 
a  pigtail  of  braided  yarn  falls  over  his  left  shoulder. 

Simple  Simon  has  a  long  checked  apron  reaching  to 
the  floor,  a  broad  collar,  and  cap  with  long  visor.  He 
holds  a  pie  in  his  right  hand,  to  which  he  applies  himself 
with  great  energy. 

Blue-beard  wears  very  full  trousers  of  yellow,  with 
worked  slippers  sewed  into  the  bottoms.  They  are  gath- 
ered at  the  top  into  a  string,  which  is  tied  under  his  arms, 
and  over  these  trousers  he  has  a  full  robe  of  red,  beneath 
which  his  arms  show  to  the  elbow.  A  broad  white  sash 
about  his  waist  holds  a  sword  made  of  tin  or  pasteboard 
covered  with  silver  paper.  A  huge  turban  on  his  head  is 
ornamented  with  a  large  crescent,  from  which  a  blue  veil 
is  hung  to  represent  his  heard. 

The  baboon  is  harder,  and  may  be  omitted  if  too  much 
trouble.  A  boy  with  his  face  browned  with  ochre  wears 
a  close  brown  skull-cap  on  his  head,  a  tight  dress  of  furry 
brown  Canton  flannel  over  arms  and  waist;  the  hands 
are  browned,  and  a  red  skirt  from  the  waist  to  the  stage 
completes  the  costume. 

When  all  are  ready  and  in  position  behind  the  plat- 
form, the  manager  draws  aside  the  curtain,  and  introduces 
the  pigmies  to  the  audience  in  words  like  these: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  delighted  eyes  will  now 
behold  the  wonderful  Pigmy  Troupe  collected  from  many 
climes  without  the  slightest  regard  to  expense.  Your 
stunned  ears  will  also  listen  to  their  dulcet  harmonies,  the 
most  charming  portions  of  which  are  considered  by  all  to 
be  the  rests  which  occasionally  occur." 

He  then  hands  to  each  of  the  pigmies  a  sheet  of  music, 
all  of  whom  take  it  except  the  school-boy,  who  shakes  his 
head,  saying,  "I  can  not  read  notes."  The  old  lady  adjusts 
her  spectacles,  which  she  takes  from  a  bag  which  hangs  on 
her  left  arm,  from  which  receptacle  she  also  draws  out  a 
tuning-fork,  strikes  it  on  the  stage,  and  all  sound  the  notes. 
All  then  how.  and  begin  to  sing  some  well-known  air  with 
great  solemnity  of  face  and  stiffness  of  figure.  Any  nurs- 
ery air  will  serve,  such  as  may  be  found  in  Elliot's  or  any 
book  of  songs  to  which  the  lines  here  given  will  go. 

Heir  bi-liold   i  In'  pigmy   ticiiipe,  witli   a  greeting  to  you  all, 
Who  have  come   from  distant  climes,  far  a  round  this  worldly  ball. 
We  shall  hope  with   music  sweet  to  delight  yon  every  one. 
Though  our  stay  will  In-  but  short,  you  will   find  it  full  of  fun. 

After  singing,  all  how.  and  wait  for  the  applause,  in  re- 
sponse to  which  they  may  repeat  this  or  any  song  they  know. 

The  manager  then  says,  "Mr.  Ah  Fun  will  now  exhibit 
his  wonderful  skill."'  And  the  Chinaman  attempts  some 
simple  feats,  such  as  fanning  little  paper  butterflies  up  and 
down,  balancing  a  stick  on  his  nose  and  head,  and  tossing 
into  the  air  knives  with  silver-paper  blades,  one  of  which 
he  pretends  to  swallow  by  rolling  it  up  inside  his  mouth. 

Simple  Simon  then  dances  a  jig,  and  afterward  seizes 
the  bag  from  the  old  lady's  arm  when  she  is  looking  in 
another  direction.  He  borrows  a  large  apple  from  the 
bag,  and  proceeds  to  eat  it  instead  of  his  pie,  which  he 
had  eaten  before  he  began  to  dance.  He  sneezes  violent- 
ly, and  throws  down  the  apple,  which  is  well  seasoned 
with  snuff  from  the  old  lady's  box,  which  he  also  takes 
from  the  hag,  without  its  cover.  The  whole  troupe  then 
sneeze  one  at  a  time  in  order  down  the  line,  after  which 
all  sneeze  together  three  times. 
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If  the  actors  are  able  to  perform  on  musical  instruments, 
the  manager  can  hand  them  a  violin,  accordion,  flute,  or 
horn,  and  they  can  play  correctly  any  easy  piece,  or,  if 
unskilled,  they  may  make  any  discordant  sounds  which 
their  taste  may  approve  of,  after  which  all  bow  as  if  they 
had  given  great  pleasure  to  their  hearers. 

Recitations,  dialogues,  or  solo  songs  may  follow,  and 
the  whole  concert  may  be  finished  by  a  chorus,  in  which 
all  join,  using  the  following  words  with  any  common  air: 

To  loving  friends  wo  liiil  good-night,  with  hopes   that    wo  may  meet 
Asain  tlie  wise  and  brilliant  ones  that  we  so  ghidly  greet, 
With  graceful  dance  ami   sweetest  songs  to  fill   them   with  delight. 
To  one  and  all,  both  great  and  small,  we  bid  a  sweet  good-night. 

[Curtain  falls. 

PxOLF  HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

AlTMni:  OF  "NAN,"  *'  D[eK  ANII  I)," 

KTO.  ,   KTG. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN  UNINVITED   GUEST. 

GOOD  Doctor's  sister  was 
busy  in  her  neat  little 
store-room  putting  jelly 
into  a  glass  jar  for  Phyl- 
lis Rolf,  when  some  one 
tapped  011  the  door,  and 
then  Nan's  voice  said, 
"May  I  come  in?" 

•'Certainly,"    was    the 
lady's  answer,  and   Nan, 
paler    and    thinner    than 
ever,  made  her  appearance. 
''I  brought  Dandy  and  Jim   over,"  she   said,  smiling. 
"Your  brother,  you  know,  is  going  to  keep  them  for  us 
for  the  winter,  Miss  Rogers." 

"I  know,  dear,"  said  Miss  Rogers,  promptly;  "and  yon 
will  find  them  in  good  condition  whenever  you  can  use 
them.  How  are  you  getting  on  ? — all  your  packing  done  ?" 
"Mostly,"  answered  Nan.  Then,  as  she  followed  the 
Doctor's  sister  into  the  parlor,  she  added,  trying  to  smile, 
"  Mrs.  Farquhar  has  come — just  for  the  day — to  look  after 
things,  she  says." 

"Humph  !  and  what  had  she  to  say  ?" 
"Oh,  she's  going  to  make  many  changes,  Miss  Amy," 
said  Nan.  "I  wonder  if  it's  wrong  ?  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
scream  when  I  saw  her  in  dear  Aunt  Letty's  little  study, 
finding  fault  with  every  tiling,  and  saying  how  she  could 
turn  things  inside  out.  and  have  a  New  York  upholsterer 
down  before  spring.  She  has  brought  a  lady  friend  with 
her,  who  says,  '  Yes,  dear,'  to  every  remark  she  makes." 

Nan  tried  to  end  with  an  indifferent  air,  but  she  did  not 
look  very  peaceably  inclined.  Miss  Amy  took  off  her  eye- 
glasses and  rubbed  them  vigorously.  "My  dear,"  she 
said,  presently,  "  we  must  try  and  think  the  best  of  them, 
and  make  the  best  of  them.  You've  always  been  brave, 
Nan.  and  now's  your  time  to  show  how  brave  you  can  be. 
I  battled  with  Phyl  a  long  time  about  her  Beachcroft  plan , 
but  at  last  I  saw  that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  for  all  of 
you.  You  have  no  near  relations,  but  you  have  friends,  and 
you'll  make  more  by  setting  to  work  bravely  and  with  the 
right  spirit.  Don't  think,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Amy.  com- 
ing up  to  where  Nan  was  standing  in  the  window — "don't 
think  I  do  not  understand  how  much  you  have  lost,  but  I 
want  to  see  you  face  the  future  as  I  believe  Nan  Rolf  can." 
And  Miss  Amy,  with  one  of  her  sudden  impulses,  kissed 
the  young  girl  heartily  on  both  cheeks,  and  added :  ' '  There, 
now!  I  felt  as  near  to  saying  something  disagreeable  of 
those  Farquhars  as  I  could  be,  but  I  put  it  down." 

*  Begun  in  No.  372,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Nau  laughed.  "  Oh,  Miss  Amy,"  she  said,  "  you  always 
comfort  just  the  right  way.  I  know  you  meant  that  for 
a  little  bit  of  a  scolding,  but  you  always  do  it  so  nicd\  . 
And  I  am  wicked  to  feel  that  way.  Just  think  of  Phyllis. 
How  patient  she  is,  and  so  gentle  and  humble  about  every- 
thing! Who  would  have  believed  it  possible?" 

Miss  Amy's  face  softened.  Phyllis  Rolf  always  had 
been  one  of  her  special  favorites. 

"Yes,  it  /.s  remarkable.  You  know,  as  soon  as  you  come 
over  from  Rolf  House  to  College  Street  for  good,  they  are 
going  to  have  a  consultation  about  her.  Poor  darling!" 

"  Oh,  is  that  what  they  are  waiting  for  ?"  and  Nan  felt  a 
sudden  sense  of  encouragement  and  exhilaration,  for  to 
all  the  young-  people  the  consultation  meant  a  decision  in 
1'hyl's  favor.  They  were  very  hopeful,  seeing  how  little 
she  appeared  to  suffer. 

"Yes,"  continued  Miss  Rogers;  "Phyl  thought  she'd 
rather  you  would  be  in  the  house  that  day.  The  boys  are 
coming  over  to  me,  and  Love  Blake  will  be  with  you,  and 
Annie  Vandort,  of  course." 

Nan  went  away  from  Miss  Amy  decidedly  encouraged 
to  hasten  her  departure  from  her  dear  old  home,  and  on  go- 
ing through  the  familiar  gateway  and  up  the  drive  she  tried 
not  to  look  around  with  wistful  farewell  in  her  heart  and 
eyes,  and  ran  in  at  the  side  door,  so  bent  011  thoughts  of 
Phyllis  that  for  a  moment  she  was  not  conscious  of  loud 
and  angry  voices  in  the  black-walnut  parlor.  But  once 
at  the  doorway  of  the  room,  she  stopped,  shocked  and  be- 
wildered by  what  she  saw. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  was  standing  by  the  mantel,  looking  with 
scorn  upon  two  excited  visitors,  no  others  than  Nan's  step- 
aunt  Mrs.  Rupert,  of  Bromfield,  and  her  cousin  Marian. 

On  seeing  Nan,  Mrs.  Rupert  checked  the  torrent  of 
words  she  was  pouring  into  Mrs.  Farquhar's  ears. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are !"  she  exclaimed.  "  "Well,  I'm  glad 
you  had  the  grace  to  come  back.  I'm  just  a  giving  this  lady 
here  a  bit  of  niy  mind.  A  pretty  mess  your  aunt  made 
of  things!  To  bring  you  along  to  your  fifteenth  year 
a-makiii'  us  all  think  as  how  you  was  to  come  in  for  this 
property,  and  then  to  leave  you  011  my  hands,  I  suppose, 
and  taking  my  Marian  and  my  Philip  away  from  an  hon- 
est living',  and  then  never  leaving  them  a  cent.  It's  what 
I  call  sinful,  and  she  Jcnowed  it." 

"  Stop,  Aunt  Rupert,"  cried  Nan,  white  and  trembling 
with  feeling.  "I  can't  hear  Aunt  Letty  talked  of  in  that 
way.  Whatever  she  did  was  for  the  best;  wre  shall  know 
why  some  day.  She  was  too  good,  too  generous,  too  kind. " 

"Oh,  was  she,  then  '."  cried  Mrs.  Rupert,  freshly  exasper- 
ated. "You  call  it  good  and  kind  to  take  the  bread  out  of 
your  mouth,  do  you,  after  telling  you,  as  I  might  express 
it,  you  was  to  expect  c<tk-c  all  your  days — and  my  Philip 
too?  Got  to  come  home  from  Paris." 

"Then  you  know."  said  Nan,  faintly  smiling,  "that  it 
was  Aunt  Letty  who  sent  him  to  school  and  then  to  Paris." 

Mrs.  Rupert  tossed  her  head.  "And  much  good  it's  done 
him,  fooling  around  some  painter's  place  for  no  sort  o'  use, 
and  now  he's  too  old  to  learn  a  decent  trade.  It's  what  I 
call  dishonest,  and  this  lady  here  ought  to  see  it  in  that 
light,  and  do  something  herself." 

Nan  flushed  quickly,  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  smiled. 

"These  relations  of  yours  ought  to  understand,  Nan." 
she  said,  in  icy  tones,  "that  we  take  the  property  thnxrjli 
a  will  very  carefully  made  fifteen  years  ago,  in  which 
your  name  was  never  mentioned.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  Mr.  Farquhar  or  I  should  keep  up  poor  Aunt  Letty's 
absurd  charities.  We  always  regarded  her  as  very  foolish 
and  weak  in  such  things,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  meivy  \\e 
came  into  the  property  in  time  to  prevent  its  all  being 
squandered  on  such  objects." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  evidently  said  much  of  all  this  for  the 
benefit  of  her  friend  Miss  Jones,  whose  tall,  willowy  figure 
and  smiling  face  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Nau  remain- 
ed stonily  silent. 
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"I  must  say  good-morning  now,"  Mrs.  Farquhar  con- 
tinued, bowing-  to  her  uninvited  visitors,  and  as  she  s\ve]>t 
out  of  the  room  Nan  heard  IHT  murmur  to  Miss  Jones: 
"Such  vulgarity!  Just  think  of  Aunt  Letty's  folly,  do- 
ing for  such  people!  That  little  upstart.  Nan,  too!'' 

"Aunt  Rupert."  Xan  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
and  sitting-  down  near  her,  "  1  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
feel.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  hei^li  last  week,  and  she- said  Marian 
could  just  as  well  stay  this  year  if  she  liked,  and  teach  a 
little  every  day  for  her  own  hoard  and  schooling.  She 
has  done  so  well.  it.  would  he  a.  dreadful  pity  to  have  her 
leave." 

"Leave!  a  pity!"  cried  Mrs.  Rupert,  still  indignant  and 
excited.  "I  should  think  it,  would  he.  But  who  do  you 
suppose,  Nan  Rolf,  is  going  to  pay  for  the  clothes  she  has 
to  have  in  that  stuck-up  school  }" 

In  spite  of  her  feelings.  Nan  could  not  repress  a  smile, 
for  Mrs.  Leigh  kept  one  of  the  quietest,  least  "fashiona- 
ble" of  schools  between  Beachcrot't,  and  Beverley.  and  Ma- 
rian Rupert  was  one  of  her  six  very  quiet,  well-mannered 
]>u[iils.  But  Nan  hastened  to  say.  with  a  great  effort  to  be 
considerate  of  her  aunt's  rutllcd  feelings: 

"Oh.  indeed,  aunt,  that,  will  be  arranged.  When  Aunt 
Letty  died  I  had  still  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  the  money 
she  meant  I  should  spend  on  just  such  tilings.  You  see," 
she  added,  seeing  Marian  was  about  to  interrupt  her.  "it 
isn't,  mine  to  spend  <>n  myself,  and  I  intended  to  divide 
the  use  of  part  of  il  between  Marian  and  Philip." 

But  Marian  broke  out  with.  "No,  you  sha'n't  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  Xan;  you  shall  keep  it  for  yourself," 
and  it  took  a  long  time  for  Xan  to  convince  her  aunt  and 
cousin  that  she  really  was  only  trustee  for  the  money:  and 
to  show  that  she  was  in  earne-i.  she  insisted  upon  Marian's 
going  back  to  school,  with  lifiy  dollars  in  her  hands  to  be 
placed  there  to  her  account. 

Whether  it  was  the  po>session  of  so  much  ready  nioiiex 
or  the  conviction  that  Xan  was  accepting  her  position  brave- 
ly. Mrs.  Rupert  went  away  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  only 
lii'ini;-  roused  to  a  new  burst  of  indignation  by  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Farquhar'*  *eal-*kin  cloak  in  the  hall,  and 


feeling  obliged  to  use  some 
strong  language  about  that 
"sly  woman  in  the  green 
silk."  But  the  good-byes 
were,  011  the  whole,  ex- 
changed good-humoredly. 
Nan  promised  to  invite 
Marian  to  Beachcroft  for 
a  Saturday  as  soon  as  they 
were  settled,  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
pert expressed  her  inten- 
tion of  paying  them  a  visit 
"  when  the  weather  broke. " 
Nan  darted  upstairs  to 
her  own  room,  where  the 
sight  of  its  empty  book- 
shelves, brackets,  dressing- 
table,  etc.,  gave  her  a  little 
pang ;  but,  after  all,  her 
real  sorrow  was  for  Aunt 
Letty.  and  for  her  own  in- 
ability to  help  those  who 
so  sorely  needed  it.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Travers  was  well 
pleased  by  the  Beachcroft 
proposition  for  herself  and 
David.  If  Nan  was  her 
idol  and  oracle,  she  regard- 
ed Phyllis  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful young  lady  on  earth, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was 
lying  helpless  had  roused 
all  of  Mrs.  Travers's  rather 

languid  energies,  so  that  she  was  likely  to  prove  very 
useful,  now  that  her  health  was  sufficiently  improved  to 
warrant  such  a  change  of  occupation. 

At  last  everything  to  which  Nan  could  lay  claim  was 
packed,  with  Mrs.  Heriot's  assistance,  and  trunks  and  boxes 
corded  and  labelled  for  College  Street.  Finding  a  half- 
hour  to  spare,  and  knowing  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  and  Miss 
Jones  were  closeted  in  the  study,  Xan,  with  a  solemn  sense 
that  she  was  saying  a  last  farewell,  roamed  about  the  dear 
old  house,  memories  of  her  happy  life  there  crowding  fast. 
She  lived  over  again  the  first  weeks,  and  smiled  to  remem- 
ber that  she  had  found  them  lonely  and  her  life  hard  to 
bear.  What  would  she  not  have  given  to  bring  them 
back  !  She  ran  up  to  the  attic,  thinking  of  the  day,  so  long 
ago,  when  Joan  and  the  boys  had  paid  their  first  visit,  when 
here  on  this  very  spot  Joan,  in  her  funny  fashion,  had  in- 
troduced, the  family.  Down  to  the  old  black-walnut 
parlor  Nan  went  slowly,  every  bend  in  the  staircases, 
every  glimpse  from  their  windows,  bringing  up  some  plea- 
sant scene  in  the  past. 

"  Good-by,  dear  old  room,"  she  whispered,  kissing  the 
dark  wood  panel  of  the  door,  and  choking  back  a  little  sob. 
The  carriage  was  coming  for  her,  and  only  a  few  minutes 
remained  for  a  last  look  at  the  gardens,  the  stables,  and 
the  long  shed  where  the  gardener  worked,  and  in  which 
she  and  Joan  had  so  often  en  joyed  themselves.  The  stable 
door  was  locked,  and  as  Nan  was  trying  to  get  it  open  a 
voice  which  startled  her  called  out,  "Stop  there;  I've  got 
the  key."  and  running  toward  her  from  the  shed  was  Jim 
Powers,  the  boy  with  whom  Nan  associated  so  much  that 
was  mean  and  cruel. 

He  came  up  smiling  with  an  air  of  malicious  triumph. 
'•  I  in  to  look  after  things  here."  he  said,  "until  the  family 
come,  and  1  thought  I  might  as  well  lock  the  stable  door." 
Xan  turned  away.    She  could  not  speak,  and  was  thank- 
ful that  in  ten  minutes  more  the  carriage  was  announced, 
and  after  a  hurried  good-by  to  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who  tried 
to  murmur  something  intended  to  be  pleasant,  she  drove 
away,  strain  ing  her  eyes  for  the  last  glimpse  of  Rolf  House. 
[TO  m  CO.NTIM:I'.I>.] 
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EGGS  AND  EASTER,  AND  EASTER  EGGS. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

IN  ancient  Persia,  many,  many  hundred  years 
before  the  birtli  of  Christ,  the  people  were  all 
worshippers  of  fire.  According  to  their  religion,  as 
communicated  to  them  by  their  prophet,  Zoroaster, 
there  was  first  a  great  spirit  who  had  existed  from 
all  eternity :  from  him  came  the  first  light,  and  from 
this  light  sprang  two  brothers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
rnan.  Ahriman  grew  jealous  of  his  elder  brother, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Eternal  One  to  pass  three 
thousand  years  in  utter  darkness.  On  liis  release 
he  created  a  number  of  bad  spirits  to  oppose  the  good 
spirits  created  by  Ormuzd ;  and  when  the  latter  made 
ail  egg  containing  good  genii,  Ahriman  produced 
another  full  of  evil  demons,  and  broke  the  two  to- 
gether, so  that  good  and  evil  became  mixed  in  the 
new  creation.  This  is  the  legend  of  Ahriman  and 
Ormuzd.  In  memory  of  it  the  Persians  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  on  a  certain  festival  in  March,  present, 
each  other  with  colored  eggs,  and  it  is  perhaps  from 
this  that  we  get  our  similar  Easter  custom. 

But,  independently  of  Persian  history,  eggs  are  as 
full  of  interest  to  us  as  they  are  proverbially  full  of 
meat.  They  have  always  been  held  as  symbols  of 
the  springing  forth  of  life,  and  are  therefore  very 
naturally  associated  with  the  rising  of  our  Lord 
from  the  tomb.  The  festival  of  Easter,  often  called 
the  Queen  of  Festivals,  is  held  to  commemorate  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Formerly  the  churches  were 
ornamented  with  large  wax  candles,  bonfires  were 
lighted,  and  Christians  saluted  each  other  with  a  kiss 
and  the  words  "Christ  is  risen,"  to  which  answer 
was  made,  "He  is  risen  indeed."  In  the  present 
time,  as  you  well  know,  we  celebrate  the  day  by  go- 
ing to  church  and  by  making  presents  of  painted 
eggs  and  Easter  cards. 

In  olden  times  the  festival  of  Easter  was  celebra- 
ted with  many  ceremonies,  sports,  and  observances. 
Chief  among  them  then  as  now  was  the  giving  of 
colored  eggs,  called  "  pasch"  or  "  pace"  eggs,  which 
the  boys  and  girls  rolled  down  some  grassy  hill-side 
until  they  broke,  the  one  whose  egg  held  out  the 
longest  being  the  victor,  and  claiming  those  of  the 
other  contestants.  While  they  were  doing  this  they 
would  sing  some  ditty  with  the  refrain,  "Garland 
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parlaud,  paste  egg  day."  In  a  royal  roll  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  preserved  in  the  Tower,  appears  an  en- 
try of  eighteenpence  (thirty-six  cents)  for  four  hundred 
eggs  to  be  used  for  Easter  gifts.  The  game  of  ball  was  a 
favorite  sport  on  this  day,  in  which  the  town  authorities 
engaged  with  due  dignity  and  parade.  At  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, in  England,  within  a  few  years,  the  game  was  kept 
up  with  great  spirit  by  twelve  old  women. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  a  legend  that  the 
sun  dances  in  the  sky  on  Easter-Sunday  morning.  In  the 
northern  part  of  England  the  men  parade  the  streets  on 
Easter-Sunday,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  lifting  every 
woman  they  meet  three  times  from  the  ground,  receiving 
in  payment  a  kiss  or  a  silver  sixpence.  The  same  is  done 
by  the  women  to  the  men  on  the  next  day.  This  custom 
had  no  doubt  originally  a  religious  significance,  intended 
to  typify  the  rising  of  our  Lord  on  the  third  day. 

In  this  country  it  is  growing  to  be  the  fashion  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  skill  and  expense  on  the  decoration  of  East- 
er eggs.  Some  are  adorned  with  designs  in  gold  and  brill- 
iant colors,  and  not  unfrequently  artists  of  considerable 
repute  are  engaged  to  paint  on  them  tasteful  pictures. 
Some  of  the  most  expensive  of  these  cost  as  much  as  a 
hundred  dollars  each,  while  the  merely  dyed  ones  can  be 
bought  in  the  little  fancy  stores  in  side  streets  for  a  few 
cents.  Home-made  Easter-eggs  arc  colored  by  binding 
round  them  slips  of  colored  ribbon  or  bits  of  printed  cali- 
co before  putting  them  in  to  boil.  Another  way  is  to 
boil  some  sumac,  logwood,  or  indigo  (washing-bluing) 
with  the  eggs.  When  this  latter  plan  is  adopted,  the  ini- 
tials of  any  one  may  be  made  to  appear  on  the  shell  in 
white  by  writing  them  in  tallow  on  the  egg,  and  then 
binding  it  in  muslin,  before  putting  it  in  the  water. 

In  addition  to  the  real  eggs  which  are  ornamented  for 
Easter,  cunning  artisans  make  many  clever  imitations  of 
them  out  of  sugar,  glass,  marble,  alabaster,  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals.  Some  of  these  are  represented  as  broken, 
with  little  winged  Cupids  issuing  from  the  breach.  Others 
are  made  to  open  in  the  middle  with  a  hinge,  and  con- 
tain jewelry,  implements  for  sewing  or  the  toilet,  perfume 
or  confectionery.  There  is  a  piece  of  history  connected 
with  an  egg  of  this  sort. 

Once  a  certain  German  Princess  (I  do  not  know  the 
name  or  date)  had  for  a  lover  a  certain  Prince,  who  on  a 
certain  Easter  sent  her  a  present  of  a  huge  iron  egg.  The 
Princess,  enraged  at  what  she  took  for  a  practical  joke, 
raised  the  egg  in  her  hands  and  dashed  it  to  the  floor.  The 
force  of  the  blow  caused  it  to  fly  open,  when,  lo!  it  was  all 
lined  with  crystal,  in  •which  lay  a  yolk  of  shining  gold.  She 
seized  the  golden  ball,  and,  to  her  surprise,'  that  opened  too, 
and  revealed  a  crown  of  rubies;  this  in  turn  opened,  and 
displayed  a  betrothal  ring  of  costly  diamonds.  This  egg 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 

Of  eggs  unconnected  with  Easter,  how  many  associa- 
tions hover  round  them!  Do  we  not  remember  how 
Columbus  confounded  those  who  doubted  his  discoveries 
by  standing  an  egg  on  one  end  ?  Do  we  not  recall 
and  marvel  yet  at  the  roc's  egg  in  the  Arabian  Nights  ? 
Do  we  not  still  lose  our  patience  now  and  then  when  we 
think  of  those  silly  people  who  killed  the  goose  which  laid 
the  golden  eggs  ?  You  and  I,  reader,  would  not  be  so  fool- 
ish; and  yet  there  are  people  who  do  that  very  same  thing 
every  day.  Then  there  is  poor  little  Humpty  Dumpty 
and  his  unfortunate  tumble.  Alas!  we  are  all  in  one 
sense  Humpty  Dumptys,  and  liable  to  have  a  fall,  after 
which  no  amount  of  men  or  horses  ever  can  set  us  up 
again.  We  are  all  sitting  011  the  tops  of  walls:  let  us 
have  a  care  lest  we  tumble  off. 

The  egg  is  one  of  the  sheet-anchors  of  the  cook.  The 
French  have  a  hundred  and  odd  ways  of  cooking  them. 
Some  eggs  are  more  highly  prized  than  others,  the  guinea- 
hen's,  the  turkey's,  the  turtle's,  and,  some  say,  the  goose's, 
being  particularly  esteemed ;  but  the  primest  delicacy  of  all, 


in  the  way  of  eggs,  is  that  of  the  plover,  which  generally 
figures  as  a  dainty  dish  on  the  supper  table?;  at  grand  balls 
in  England.  In  such  cases  the  eggs  are  boiled  hard  and 
peeled,  and  laid  in  a  nest  formed  of  strips  of  jelly,  where 
they  present  the  appearance  of  beautiful  oval  opals. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  our  modern  eggs,  they 
are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  monsters  of  pre- 
historic times;  even  the  burly  ostrich's  egg  becomes  a  pig- 
my by  their  side.  In  the  year  1850  a  Frenchman  dug  up 
some  eggs  in  the  island  of  Madagascar  which  measured 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  The  shells  were  as  thick  as  the  rind 
of  an  orange,  and  the  contents  equal  to  eight  and  a  half 
quarts.  Only  think  what  an  omelet  that  would  make  for 
the  Frenchman!  enough  to  fill  a  large-sized  wash-basin; 
while,  if  he  had  wished  to  eat  it  out  of  the  shell,  the  biggest 
''stove-pipe"  hat  would  have  been  scarcely  large  enough 
to  serve  as  an  egg-cup.  One  of  fliese  monster  eggs  holds 
as  much  as  144  lien's  eggs.  Fancy  seventy -two  people 
breakfasting  oft'  the  contents  of  one  egg! 


THE  SWITCHMAN'S  P.oX. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

IT  was  a  Monday  afternoon  in  February,  and  Charlie 
Oakland  was  on  his  way  back  to  Hathaway  Academy, 
after  his  Washington's  Birthday  visit  home.  Of  the  twen- 
ty students  he  was  the  only  New-Yorker,  and  consequent- 
ly had  no  travelling  companions.  The  sun  had  set,  and 
the  brakeman  was  lighting  the  lamps  in  the  car. 

''  Only  ten  minutes  from  Hathaway,"  muttered  the  boy 
to  himself,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  s'pose  all  the  other 
fellows  will  be  back  before  me.  But,  hello!  we're  slowing 
up.  What  does  that  mean,  I  wonder  ?  Something  must 
have  happened." 

He  was  evidently  not  the  only  one  who  thought  so. 
As  the  train  canie  to  a  full  stop,  the  other  passengers  be- 
gan asking  one  another  the  meaning  of  this  halt  in  the 
woods,  and  one  nervous  lady  in  the  seat  behind  Charlie 
declared  that  they  had  run  over  a  man.  "  I'm  positive  I 
felt  the  bump, "she  insisted. 

Two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  smiled  at  this,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  was  merely  a  hot 
box.  But  the  smiles  were  changed  into  expressions  of 
intense  excitement  when  somebody  learned  from  the  con- 
ductor that  a  man  had  been  struck  by  the  engine.  Then 
a  rush  was  made  for  the  rear  door,  Charlie  being  among 
the  first  to  reach  the  platform. 

About  fifty  yards  back  of  where  the  cars  had  stopped  he 
could  see  the  brakeman  holding  the  lantern,  and  the  con- 
ductor bending  down  over  a  form  stretched  out  on  the 
snow.  A  crowd  speedily  gathered  about  the  group. 

"  He  isn't  dead,"  reported  the  conductor,  "but  he  ought 
to  have  hospital  treatment.  Is  anybody  here  a  doctor?" 

No  one  spoke. 

' '  Why  don't  that  switchman,  Dave,  come  out  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  brakeman.  He  put  down  his  lantern,  and  started 
on  a  run  toward  the  little  house  that  stood  near  the  point 
where  the  Korting  track  branched  from  the  main  line. 

Charlie  saw  him  try  the  door,  only  to  find  it  locked, 
although  there  was  a  light  burning  inside. 

"Dave  ought  to  be  back  from  supper  by  this  time,"  said 
the  conductor,  when  informed  of  the  circumstance.  "If 
he  was  only  here,  we  could  leave  this  poor  fellow  in  his 
care,  and  have  him  put  aboard  the  Korting  express  when 
it  conies  along.  It  is  due  here  in  fifteen  minutes.  There's 
a  hospital  down  at  Korting.  If  we  take  him  along  with 
us  he  can't  get  proper  treatment  up  this  end  of  the  road. 
I  say,  Joe" — to  the  brakeman — "you'd  better  run  and  set 
the  switch  for  the  express  anyway.  It  '11  save  time." 

"And  now,  gentlemen."  the  conductor  went  on,  turn- 
ing' to  the  passengers  again,  "  this  man  ought  to  be  taken 
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to  the  hospital  at  Korting,  but  I  can't  have  my  train  wait 
liere  anv  longer.  We've  got  to  run  beyond  the  cut,  so  as 
to  puss  the  express  on  the  double-track  division.  That 
switchman  ought  to  be  back  any  minute.  Would  any  of 
you  who  may  be  going  to  Hathaway  volunteer  to  stay 
here  with  this  poor  chap  till  he  conies  ?  Our  train's  short- 
handed  to-night,  as  it  is,  or  I  would  leave  one  of  my  own 
men.  I  believe  I  took  up  only  one  ticket  for  Hathaway." 

A  sudden  resolve  shaped  itself  in  Charlie  Oakland's 
mind.  Clearly  it  was  he  that  was  called  upon  to  perform 
this  act  of  humanity;  so  he  stepped  forward  and  touched 
the  conductor's  arm. 

''I'm  the  Hathaway  passenger,  "he  said.  "If  you'll  wait 
till  I  get  my  things,  I'll  stay  till  the  switchman  comes." 

The  conductor  looked  him  over  doubtfully.  He  was 
only  a  boy,  and  it  was  a  very  responsible  post  he  was  to 
fill.  But  nobody  else  volunteered,  time  was  precious, 
and  so,  "Very  well,  I'll  leave  you  this  lantern,  and  you 
can  tell  the  switchman  to  keep  it  for  me,  along  with  my 
overcoat,"  he  replied  at  last. 

The  overcoat  had  been  brought  from  the  baggage-car 
and  spread  out  on  the  snow  under  the  injured  man. 

Charlie  ran  back  to  the  train,  caught  up  his  satchel  and 
umbrella,  and  then,  as  he  was  about  to  dash  off  again, 
inquired:  "And  if  the  switchman  shouldn't  come  before 
the  express  does,  how  shall  I  stop  it  ?" 

"Just  pick  up  the  lamp,  stand  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
track,  and  wave  it  this  way  three  or  four  times  as  high  as 
you  can,"  and  the  conductor  lifted  his  arms  and  crossed 
his  hands  several  times  above  his  head.  Then  he  added, 
"But  Dave's  sure  to  be  here,  and  the  express  '11  be  along 
in  ten  minutes  now.  We  pass  it  this  side  of  Hathaway 
station.  All  aboard!  Come,  Joe.  Good-by,  my  boy." 

Two  jerks  on  the  bell-rope,  two  toots  of  the  whistle,  and 
Charlie  was  left  alone  with  his  charge. 

On  returning  to  the  wounded  man  he  found  him  groan- 
ing fearfully  and  rolling  about  as  if  in  great  pain. 

Charlie  knelt  down  in  the  snow,  and  made  a  pillow  for 
the  man's  head  out  of  his  satchel.  Whether  owing  to 
this  or  not,  the  poor  fellow  lay  quite  still  for  some  min- 
utes. In  rising  to  his  feet  Charlie  put  one  hand  on  the 
ground,  and  quickly  drew  it  back  again.  He  had  struck 
it  against  some  article,  the  sharp  teeth  of  which  had  al- 
most cut  into  his  finger. 

Snatching  up  the  lamp  to  make  an  examination,  he  dis- 
covered a  saw,  hammer,  chisel,  and  other  tools  scattered 
about  in  the  snow  near  where  the  accident  had  happened. 

Charlie  was  gazing  down  at  them  in  a  puzzled  way, 
when  he  heard  the  injured  man  muttering  something. 
Bending  over  to  listen,  he  made  out  that  he  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  him. 

"  Send  you  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  the  express  comes 
along,"  and  Charlie  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Korting. 

"  The  express  !"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a  start.  "Oh, 
that's  the  train  I —  '  And  then  with  a  dreadful  expression 
of  horror  creeping  over  his  face,  he  soon  sank  back  again 
into  unconsciousness. 

A  fearful  thought  presented  itself  to  the  boy's  mind. 
There  had  been  a  strike  of  the  engineers  on  this  road,  and 
an  angry  and  cruel  state  of  feeling  had  been  excited  by  it. 
"This  man  may  be  a  friend  of  the  strikers,  have  sawed 
some  of  the  bridge  timbers,  and  then  been  run  over  as  he 
was  hurrying  off.  And  now  to  be  told  that  he  is  to  be  put 
aboard  the  very  train  lie's  planned  to  wreck!"  Charlie 
shuddered  as  all  these  thoughts  came  crowding  into  his 
br;iin.  There  was  now  a  twofold  reason  for  stopping  the 
express.  And  the  switchman  had  not  yet  returned. 

"I  shall  have  to  give  the  signal  myself,"  reflected  the 
boy ;  "and  it  must  be  almost  time  now." 

He  took  a  step  nearer  the  lantern  to  look  at  his  watch, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  injured  man  made  a  sudden 
convulsive  movement,  his  foot  overturned  the  lamp,  the 
glass  was  shattered,  and  the  light  put  out. 


With  the  extinguished  flame  seemed  to  vanish  all  the 
boy's  hope  of  stopping  the  coming  train,  and,  as  he 
thought,  averting  a  terrible  disaster.  Perfectly  well  he 
knew  that  he  had  not  a  single  match  about  him;  never- 
theless, mechanically  and  with  fingers  trembling  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  brief  space  of  time  left  him  for  action, 
he  felt  in  all  his  pockets,  and  then,  much  as  he  disliked  the 
task,  dropped  down  in  the  snow  and  proceeded  to  search 
the  pockets  of  the  "  train-wrecker"  ;  but  in  vain. 

And  meanwhile  the  seconds  and  minutes  were  slipping 
by  so  fast. 

Charlie  sprang  to  his  feet  again  and  gazed  half  dis- 
tractedly about  him.  Oh,  why  did  not  that  switchman 
come  ?  Must  he  stand  there  and  see  the  express  go  rush- 
ing by,  and  not  be  able  to  give  warning  of  the  pitfall 
awaiting  it  at  the  bridge  ? 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  that  patch  of  light  gleaming 
out  through  the  small  opening  in  the  door  of  the  switch- 
man's box.  If  he  could  only  gain  possession  of  the  lamp 
inside !  But  how  to  do  it,  when  even  the  brakeman  had 
been  unable  to  open  the  door  ? 

Charlie  set  his  teeth  together  and  ran  to  the  box. 

On  reaching  it  he  put  his  right  hand  in  through  the 
hole,  which  was  some  six  inches  in  circumference  and 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  exerting  all  his 
strength,  drew  himself  up  until  he  was  able  to  see  in. 
Alas !  the  lamp  hung  out  of  reach  on  the  opposite  side. 

Dropping  back  to  the  ground  again,  Charlie  darted  an- 
other searching  look  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  then  sprang 
forward,  inspired  with  a  new  plan. 

Seizing  hold  of  a  good-sized  log  that  was  lying  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  woods  not  far  from  the  track,  and  once 
more  bringing  all  his  muscle  into  play,  he  began  dragging 
it  toward  the  little  house.  Having  dropped  it  in  front  of 
the  door,  he  ran  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
things,  and  snatching  up  his  umbrella  and  the  broken 
lamp,  made  a  dash  in  among  the  trees.  After  finding 
what  he  wanted,  in  a  dead  vine  hanging  from  a  branch, 
he  twisted  it  loose,  and  tore  back  to  the  switchman's  box. 

"  If  I  only  have  time  enough  !"  he  kept  repeating,  as  he 
sprang  upon  the  log,  whence  he  could  see  through  the 
opening  before  mentioned. 

Through  this  he  now  proceeded  to  thrust  his  umbrella, 
and  taking  a  careful  aim,  broke  the  glass  of  the  lantern 
inside  without  extinguishing  the  light.  Then  hurriedly 
withdrawing  the  umbrella,  he  threw  it  aside  and  picked 
up  the  vine.  Just  as  he  extended  the  latter  toward  the 
flame,  a  locomotive  whistle  broke  the  wintry  stillness  of 
the  night. 

"The  express!"  exclaimed  Charlie,  with  a  start.  "It 
must  be  blowing  for  the  crossing  this  side  of  Hathaway.  I 
haven't  a  second  to  waste." 

But  in  his  excitement  his  hand  shook  so  that  he  went 
wide  of  his  mark,  and  almost  dropped  the  vine.  Then, 
with  another  clicking  together  of  his  teeth,  and  an  inward 
determination  not  to  give  up  till  it  really  was  too  late,  he 
took  a  firmer  hold,  and  again  reached  out  with  his  taper. 

This  time  it  came  in  contact  with  the  flame,  where  he 
held  it  till  he  saw  that  it  was  fairly  ablaze,  then  drew  it 
out  as  rapidly  as  he  dared.  Already  he  could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  approaching  train,  now  growing  louder,  and 
now  dying  down  into  a  faint  rumble,  as  it  dashed  into  a 
deep  cutting  or  a  clump  of  trees,  but  all  the  time  surely 
devouring  the  distance  with  savage  speed. 

With  trembling  hands  he  touched  the  blazing  vine  to 
the  wick  of  the  conductor's  lamp. 

"I'll  keep  hold  of  the  vine,  too,"  Charlie  resolved,  and 
with  these  two  comparatively  tiny  beacons,  one  in  eaeh 
hand,  he  raced  off  down  the  track. 

But  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he  had  run  fifty  feet 
when  a  blinding  light  flashed  its  rays  full  in  his  face.  The 
express  was  almost  upon  him. 

He  raised  the  lamp  in  his  right  hand,  the  flaming  vine 
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heart  iLvimping  fast  as  he  thought  of  his  adventure,  and 
•wondered  why  that  switchman  had  not  eonie  back. 

He  did  reason  .-xt  afternoon. 


when  he  and  his  chum,  Ar- 
thur Woleott.  waited  down 
10  Hathaway  station.  One 
question  from  Arthur  to  the 
ticket  agent  was  sufficient  to 
set  the  latter  off  on  a  detailed 
account  of  the  affair  down 
by  the  ravine. 

"Last  night  Dave  Ken- 
nedy, the  switchman."  he 
began,  "came  home  to  his 
supper,  and  was  suddenly 
taken  sick.  So  his  wife  ask- 
ed her  brother,  who  is  a  car- 
penter, and  lives  by  himself 
not  far  from  the  fork  in  the 
roads,  and  who  happened  to 
stop  in  on  his  way  home 
from  work — well,  she  asked 
him  if  he'd  see  to  setting  the 
eh  for  the  Korting  ex- 
press. They  ought  to  have 
sent  word  here  about  the 
:er.  but  Dave  expected 
to  be  better  in  an  hour  or 
two.  and  in  fact  he  was. 
Well,  this  Baker  il  believe 
'.bat's  the  brother-in-law's 
namei.  he  said  he'd  attend 
to  it.  and  hnmed  off.  He 
must  have  got  down  there 
just  as  the  'accommodation" 
from  Xew  York  came  along, 
got  confused  at  the  point 
where  the  tracks  come  to- 
gether, and  instead  of  step- 
ping out  of  the  way  to  the 
left,  stepped  in  the  way  to- 
the  right,  and  was  knocked 
down  by  Bill  West's  engine. 
Bill  beard  him  scream,  stop- 
ped the  train  as  quick  as  he 
could,  and  they  went  back 
and  found  that  he  wasn't 
killed,  but  badly  stunned." 

At  this  point  the  two  acad- 
emy boys  exchanged  mean- 
ing glances,  for  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  ticket  agent  had 

no  idea  tl  •'  his  listeners  had  been  an  important 

actor  in  t:  nces  he  was  about  to  relate. 

"Well."  :iued.  "  Conductor  Drake  decided  that 

the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  leave  the  fellow  in  charge 
of  the  switchc-  Aboard  the  Korting  express, 

and  sent  down  to  the  hospital.  But.  yon  see.  the  switch- 
man wasn't  there,  and  the  only  Hathaway  passenger 
aboard  was  a  ••  said  he'd  stay:  and  he  did.  and 

took  poor  Baker  for  a  train-wrecker,  because  he  had  his 
tools  with  him.  and  I  -spress  folks  that  the  timbers 

of  the  ravine  bridge  had  been  sawed  through.  Then,  be- 
fore anybody  could  thank  him  or  find  out  his  name,  he 
ran  off.  But  he  was  a  brave  chap,  even  if  he  did  send  the 
express  people  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  looking  for  the  sawed 
timber  when  there  wasn't  any.  StilL  a  warning  for  no- 
thing is  better  than  no  warning  for  something."' 

"But  what  made  tbat  man  Baker  look  so  horrified 
when  I — when  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  be  sent  down 
on  the  express ';"  Charlie  couldn't  resist  asking. 

The  ticket  agent  eyed  him  closely  before  replying,  then 
answered  slowly:  "He  didn't  want  to  leave  his  post  of 
duty  as  quick  as  some  folks  like  to  slip  off  after  they  have 
done  a  big  thing.     Why.  I  think  that  boy — " 
But  Charlie  would  not  stay  to  hear  any  more. 
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BETHLEHEM  DAY  NURSERY. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

A  FEW  steps  from  Second  Avenue,  on  East  Thirty-first 
Street,  New  York,  a  modest  sign-board  notifies  the 
passer-by  that  No.  248,  the  Parish  House  of  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation,  is  also  Bethlehem  Day  Nursery. 

The  word  "nursery"  has  in  itself  a  pleasant  sound.  It 
reminds  my  little  readers  of  a  wide  sunny  chamber  with 
pictures  on  the  walls,  a  dainty  crib  in  the  corner,  a  music- 
box  on  the  table,  dolls  seated  in  tiny  chairs,  picture-books 
and  games  on  the  swinging  shelf  just  within  reach  of 
small  hands,  and,  presiding-  over  all,  a  kind  and  patient 
nurse  in  white  cap  and  apron,  or  mamma  herself,  holding 
baby  in  her  arms.  The  nursery  is  the  brightest  room  in 
the  house,  and  no  child  is  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do 
there  even  on  a  rainy  day. 

But  you  must  know,  Daisy  and  Tom,  that  thousands  of 
little  people  have  no  nursery  like  yours,  and  that  in  this 
great  city  of  New  York,  as  in  other  great  cities,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  very  poor  are  crowded  into  dark,  nan-uw. 
and  unwholesome  apartments,  where  in  winter  they  shiv- 
er for  want  of  fire,  where  in  summer  they  suffocate  for 
want  of  air,  and  where  they  are  seldom  clean,  and  are 
always  hungry.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  are  forced  to 
work  so  hard  that  they  have  110  time  to  play  with  the 
babies,  and  they  are  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  best  way.  It  would  make 
you  very  sorry  to  hear  how  many  poor  little  creatures  are 
hurt  by  burns  and  scalds  and  falls  and  cruel  blows  in  the 
wretched  tenement-houses  which  afford  shelter  to  thou- 
sands of  the  laboring  classes. 

Bethlehem  Day  Nursery  was  opened  in  May,  1883,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  lady  managers,  who  visit  it, 
regularly  and  attend  to  its  interests.  If  I  were  writing 
for  grown-up  people,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
practical  charity,  which  begins  where  charity  should  al- 
ways begin,  at  the  very  beginning,  not  waiting  to  reform 
bad  men  and  women,  but  teaching  little  children  to  be 
good,  and  making  them  healthy  and  happy.  However, 
as  I  am  writing  for  Daisy  and  Tom,  and  I  do  not  want 
them  to  skip  any  part  of  my  story,  I  will  just  tell  them 
for  whom  the  Day  Nursery  is  meant  and  what  I  saw 
there. 

A  great  many  poor  mothers  must  go  out  every  day  to 
earn  their  living  and  to  get  food  for  their  children.  They 
wash  or  iron  or  scrub  for  people  who  need  to  have  such 
work  done,  and  who  give  them  employment.  While  they 
are  absent  their  children  are,  of  course,  left  alone  at  home. 
The  usual  way  is  for  the  mother  to  put  the  matches  some- 
where out  of  reach,  set  a  bit  of  bread  on  the  table,  lock 
the  door,  and  go  away,  leaving  the  babies  to  manage  as 
they  can.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  mother  hides  the 
matches,  the  children  often  find  them  and  set  their  cloth- 
ing on  fire,  or  they  fall  against  the  stove,  or  are  injured  in 
some  way.  Even  though  no  accident  happen  to  them, 
the  day  is  very,  very  long  and  tedious  when  they  have 
nobody  to  speak  to  and  nothing  to  look  at  for  hours  and 
hours  together. 

The  Day  Nursery  provides  a  cheerful,  warm,  cozy  place 
in  which  mothers  may  leave  their  little  ones  under  kind 
rai-t-  while  they  are  at  their  daily  work. 

I  wish  you  could  all  see  the  sweet- faced  matron  at  the 
Nursery.  She  luis  a  real  mother  look  in  her  pleasant  blue 
eyes,  and  her  manner  is  very  winning.  The  little  ones 
need  fear  no  harshness  while  they  are  with  such  a  woman, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  like  to  be  with  her. 

When  a  mother  wishes  to  leave  her  child  at  the  Nurs- 
ery, she  presents  herself  to  the  matron,  and  if  it  be  her  first 
application,  she  is  sent,  with  a  line  of  introduction.  t<>  a 
neighboring  physician.  He  examines  the  child,  and  if  he 
gives  it  a  certificate  of  health,  it  is  at  once  admitted  to  the 
institution,  and  receives  a  share  in  its  benefits. 


This  certificate  is  a  necessity,  and,  in  each  case,  costs  the 
Nursery  fifty  cents.  No  child  having  fever,  or  skin  dis- 
ease, or  sore  eyes,  or  any  catching  illness  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  place. 

The  mothers  pay  five  cents  a  day  for  each  child.  This 
charge,  as  you  will  see.  does  not  compensate  the  managers 
for  what  the  child  receives,  but  it  does  preserve  the  self- 
respect  of  the  mothers,  who  are  thus  kept  from  accept- 
ing a  mere  alms,  and  who  also  prize  more  highly  what 
they  partially  pav  for  than  they  would  were  it  wholly  a 
gift. 

The  little  ones  are  brought  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
stay  until  their  mothers  come  or  send  for  them  in  the 
evening.  Some  leave  as  early  as  five,  while  others  remain 
until  eight  or  even  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

There  are  babies  a  few  weeks  or  months  old:  wee  tots 
of  two  or  three  years ;  sturdy  boys  and  girls  of  five,  six,  or 
seven — children,  in  fact,  of  all  ages  from  the  cradle  up  to 
nine  years,  at  which  age  they  are  old  enough  to  attend 
the  public  schools. 

The  first  thing  in  order  on  their  arrival  in  the  morn- 
ing is  to  wash  faces,  necks,  and  hands  till  they  are  daintily 
clean,  to  comb  and  brush  rebellious  hair,  and  to  put  on  the 
children  the  clean  jackets  and  aprons  which  are  kept  for 
their  use  while  in  the  Nursery. 

Then  the  poor  little  things  must  be  fed.  If  they  have 
had  no  breakfast,  they  are  given  a  generous  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk;  at  the  noon  dinner  they  have  a  hearty  meal  of 
beef  or  mutton  sou]),  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  bread 
or  else  rice,  oatmeal,  or  meat  and  potatoes  in  abundance ; 
at  four  o'clock  they  have  tea,  which  consists  of  thick 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  with  jam  or  sauce  of  apples  or 
prunes,  and  sometimes,  for  a  treat,  with  oranges  or  sugar- 
plums. 

Our  artist  has  sketched  the  little  ones  in  the  dining-room. 
The  low  tables  and  chairs  are  very  cute,  if  I  may  borrow 
Daisy's  phrase,  and  the  children  look  very  happy  as  they 
sit  there. 

Some  of  them  are  so  pretty  and  so  plump,  too!  There 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  their  days  at  the  Nursery  and  those  who 
come  for  the  first  time.  The  latter  often  look  scrawny 
and  pallid,  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — have  to  be  coaxed 
to  eat  the  good  food  provided  for  them.  They  sometimes 
cry,  the  matron  says,  for  "bread  and  tea,"  or  still  worse, 
they  ask  pitifully,  "  Div  me  my  lager."  Think  of  babies 
crying  for  lager! 

But  they  learn  to  like  the  nice,  well-cooked  dishes  which 
are  set  before  them,  and  of  course  they  thrive  on  the  bet- 
ter diet,  and  some  of  them  grow  rosy  and  pretty. 

The  babies  are  given  good  milk  in  nursing-bottles,  and 
are  well  cared  for.  When  I  was  there  the  babies  were 
all  quiet,  one  or  two  were  asleep,  one  was  being  fed,  and 
another,  a  cunning  little  mite,  was  sitting  in  a  baby  chair, 
and  the  scene  was  very  peaceful.  "  Do  they  never  cry  ?"' 
I  inquired. 

"Indeed,  yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  Once  in  a  while  they 
all  begin  to  squall  at  once,  and  then  we  have  lively  times. 
Fortunately  they  are  generally  good." 

Daisy  and  Tom,  if  you  will  ask  your  mamma  or  your 
nurse,  you  will  be  told  that  infants  who  are  clean,  warm, 
and  well  do  not  cry  very  much. 

The  older  children  would  be  tempted  to  quarrel  or 
would  grow  very  weary  if  they  were  allowed  to  spend 
the  entire  day  in  idleness, 

"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

The  managers  have  met  this  possible  trouble  by  provid- 
ing the  institution  with  a  teacher.  This  lady,  who  is  very 
gentle  and  kind,  keeps  school  for  the  children  during  the 
morning  hours.  She  uses  Kindergarten  methods  for  the 
tiniest  ones,  but  also  teaches  reading,  spelling,  and  arith- 
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inetic  to  the  older  ones,  and  there  is  a  blackboard  on 
which  they  perform  their  examples,  just  as  you  do  in  your 
class-rooms. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  observed  since  this 
school  -  work  was  added  to  the  other  benefits  of  the 
Nursery. 

In  the  afternoon  the  teacher  goes  about  among-  the 
poor,  visits  the  homes  of  little  pensioners  who  are  ill, 
or  tries  to  show  some  of  the  poor,  tired  mothers  that 
kind  words  and  patience  would  go  farther  than  cuffs  and 
scolding  in  the  management  of  their  little  ones.  Often 
when  she  carries  a  delicacy  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  child, 
she  sits  there  to  see  him  eat  it,  knowing  that  the  mo- 
ment her  back  is  turned  some  selfish  older  brother  or 
sister,  knowing  no  better,  would  gobble  it  up  if  it  were 
left  unguarded. 

Owing  to  the  bounty  of  private  individuals,  and  also  to 
a  share  in  the  fresh-air  funds  of  the  benevolent,  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  a  number  of  trips  to  the  sea-shore  last  sum- 
mer. These  were  clays  of  gladness.  They  went  under 
the  care  of  a  teacher,  nurse,  or  matron,  and  were  very 
much  better  for  the  outings,  which  were  such  rare  de- 
lights. 

Then,  too,  they  had  a  play-ground  in  the  back  yard  of 
No.  248,  which,  for  the  city,  is  quite  ample.  A  thoughtful 
friend  provided  a  tent  which  shielded  them  from  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  sun  in  July  and  August. 

I  can  see  a  question  in  Daisy's  brown  eyes,  and  Tom's 
face,  at  this  point,  is  a  perfect  interrogation  mark.  Well, 
ask  away,  my  dears. 

"Where  does  the  money  come.-  from  to  give  the  chil- 
dren the  dinners  and  the  clothing-,  to  pay  for  fire  and  fur- 
niture and  dishes,  and  to  meet  the  salaries  of  the  matron 
and  teacher  and  the  other  assistants,  of  whom  there  are 
three?  It  takes  money  to  do  this,  and,  of  course,  the  five 
cents  a  day  received  from  each  of  the  children  are  not 
nearly  enough." 

It  does,  indeed  cost  money  to  do  so  much  good.  The 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  gives  the  use  of  the  rooms  hi 
its  Parish  House,  so  there  is  no  rent  to  be  paid,  and  each 
manager  makes  a  liberal  annual  contribution. 

Beyond  this,  the  institution  is  dependent  upon  the  gifts 
of  those  who  wish  to  help  along  a  good  work. 

Money  can  not  be  better  nor  more  safely  expended  than 
in  donations  to  the  Bethlehem  Day  Nursery.  Gifts  of 
provisions  will  always  be  welcome.  Clothing  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  is  urgently  required,  and  baby  cloth- 
ing is  especially  useful,  and  is  always  in  demand.  One  of  ! 
the  best  things  which  the  Nursery  does  is  the  sending  out 
of  baby  baskets  and  bundles  of  clothing  to  the  poor  homes 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  saw  several  such  bundles,  with 
tiny  slips,  shirts,  skirts,  flannels,  etc.,  all  complete.  In 
many  households  there  are  stores  of  unused  infants' cloth- 
ing, as  there  are  suits  and  dresses  which  the  children  have 
outgrown,  and  which  would  assist  the  Day  Nursery  in  its 
excellent  work  of  out-door  relief. 

The  institution,  in  its  present  quarters,  has  accommoda- 
tions for  only  about  forty  children  at  once.  From  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty-five  are  present  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, when  the  mothers  go  out  more  regularly  than  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  to  their  tasks  of  washing  and 
ironing. 

Strangely  enough,  many  of  the  poor  women  do  not  un- 
derstand how  great  are  the  privileges  offered  to  them  here, 
and  have  at  first  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  their  children  for 
the  day.  But  those  who  once  bring  them  need  no  induce- 
ment afterward  to  continue  doing  so.  And  one  very  di- 
rect way  of  aiding  such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  by  giving 
work  to  the  baby's  mother  while  the  baby  is  at  the  Nurs- 
ery. 

It  is  a  pretty  name,  isn't  it,  Daisy? — Bethlehem, the  house  j 
of  bread,  and  it  makes  you  think  of  the  Saviour,  who  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  and  who  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  chil- 


dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not."  So,  with 
this  dear  verse  in  our  minds,  we  will  say  good-by  to  the 
Bethlehem  Day  Nursery,  No.  248  East  Thirty-first  Street, 
New  York,  a  place  where,  any  day  and  hour,  visitors  are 
welcome. 

MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  TURTLE. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

MR.  THOMPSON  lay  stretched  at  full  length— which 
was  considerable — 011  the  ground  under  the  big  elm- 
tree  down  near  the  gate.  He  was  lying  on  his  side,  rest- 
ing one  elbow  on  the  earth,  and  supporting  his  chin  on 
the  palm  of  his  long,  thin  hand.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  was  not  a  very  graceful  attitude  for  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  assume,  but  then  Mr.  Thompson  was  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  grace  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  just  at 
this  particular  moment  he  was  intent  upon  studying  na- 
ture, as  represented  by  a  big  land-turtle  which  lay  a  few 
feet  from  him,  and  absolutely  refused  to  come  out  of  its 
shell.  Mr.  Thompson  had  poked  and  shaken  and  tapped 
the  obstinate  creature,  but  the  only  effect  was  to  make  it 
close  its  shell  tighter  than  before;  so  Mr.  Thompson  lay 
quietly  to  see  what  would  happen. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Thompson  had  almost  given 
up  the  matter  as  a  bad  job,  when  he  noticed  the  shell  be- 
gan to  unclose,  and  cautiously,  very  cautiously,  the  turtle 
thrust  out  his  snake-like  head.  He  looked  all  around 
him,  and  then  as  his  little  red  eye  rested  upon  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, he  winked. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming  out,"  murmured 
Mr.  Thompson. 

"/thought  you  were  never  going  away,"  answered  the 
turtle,  rather  crossly. 

Mr.  Thompson  started.  To  be  sure,  he  had  addressed 
the  turtle,  but  with  no  idea  that  he  would  answer  back. 
A  cold  shiver  ran  all  over  his  body,  for  he  remembered 
past  experiences,  and  he  hardly  liked  the  idea  of  being- 
transformed  into  a  turtle.  He  endeavored  to  raise  him- 
self from  the  ground,  but  he  could  not.  In  the  mean 
time  the  turtle  was  gazing  at  him  in  open-eyed  amaze- 
ment. 

"Hullo!  Well,  I  never!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  say,  how- 
did  you  do  that  ?" 

Mr.  Thompson  was  greatly  annoyed  at  such  famili- 
arity on  so  short  an  acquaintance;  so  he  answered,  stiff- 
ly, "I  fail  to  see  that  I  have  done  anything  so  very  re- 
markable." 

"Well,  you  are  the  first  man  I  ever  saw  change  into  a 
turtle,  as  a  cocoon  changes  into  a  butterfly.  But  any- 
way, however  it  happened,  ain't  you  glad  ?"  There  was 
such  an  honest  ring  of  sympathy  and  congratulation  in 
the  turtle's  voice  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  not  the  heart 
to  express  his  real  feelings,  so  he  changed  the  subject  by 
inquiring, 

"  Which  way  were  you  going  when  I  stopped  you  ?" 

"Over  in  the  orchard  to  the  sweet  pear-tree.  Let's  go 
now,"  answered  the  turtle. 

Mr.  Thompson  readily  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and 
as  he  strolled  slowly  along  beside  his  new  friend  lie  be- 
gan, as  was  his  custom,  to  ask  questions  about  the  life  of 
a  turtle,  which  he  found  his  companion  only  too  willing 
to  answer. 

"Yes, "said  the  turtle,  in  reply  to  one  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's questions,  "our  family  is  a  very  old  one.  There  are 
records  of  turtles  in  the  very  earliest  fables,  and  our  pic- 
tures are  to  be  found  on  the  stamped  bricks  of  Nineveh 
and  I  he  sculptured  walls  of  Ilium.  Of  course  you  know 
the  story  of  the  .Greek  philosopher  who  was  killed  by  a 
turtle,  which  was  let  fall  from  a  great  height  by  an  eagle 
which  mistook  the  philosopher's  bald  head  for  a  stone. 
The  Chinese  believe  that  the  earth  is  supported  upon  two 
pillars  which  rest  upon  the  back  of  a  turtle." 
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' '  What  does  the  turtle  rest  upon  ?"  queried  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. 

"That  is  something:  I  never  heard  explained, ''answered 
the  turtle,  good-naturedly. 

"Well,  is  it  true  that  you  live  to  such  a  great  age?" 
asked  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  About  two  hundred  years,  if  fortune  favors  us.  There 
is  an  account  of  an  English  cousin  of  mine,  who  belonged 
to  a  bishop,  who  lived  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  The  bishop  provided  for  him  in  his  will,  aiid 
lie  finally  died  from  exposure  to  an  unusually  severe 
frost.  That  is  what  kills  many  of  my  family.  You 
know,  we  sleep  all  winter  in  a  hole  we  dig  in  the  ground; 


and  it  was  customary,  when  a  whaling  ship  stopped  there, 
to  carve  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  date  on  the  turtle's 
great  shell.  So,  after  a  time,  he  became  a  sort  of  live 
register,  and  all  the  captains  used  to  look  for  him,  and 
were  very  careful  not  to  harm  him." 

"  He  was  a  sea-turtle  ?"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Yes;  measured  eleven  feet  from  head  to  tail,  and  six 
feet  across.  Do  you  know  another  very  funny  thing,  and 
that  is  that  those  immense  turtles,  weighing  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds,  are  hatched  from  eggs  not 
much  larger  than  ours.  But  here  comes  that  horrid  young 
fellow.  He  says  that  the  next  turtle  he  catches  he  will 
mark,  '  Adam,  year  1':  so  you  had  better  look  out." 


, 
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••  •  I    THOUGHT   YOU   WERE   NEVER   COMING    OUT,'  MURMURED    MR.  THOMPSON." 


sometimes  the  dirt  gets  disturbed  above  us,  and  we  are 
frozen  to  death  in  our  sleep.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
pear-tree." 

After  a  few  minutes'  search,  they  each  found  a  ripe  pear 
on  the  ground,  and  proceeded  to  eat  it  up.  At  last  Mr. 
Thompson's  companion  raised  his  head  with  a  sigh  of  sat- 
isfaction, brushed  the  specks  of  pear  from  his  mouth  with 
one  of  his  fore-paws,  and  announced  that  he  had  finished 
his  dinner.  "  How  is  it,"  inquired  Mr.  Thompson,  "that 
we  see  so  few  young  turtles  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  are  small,  and  can  keep  out  of 
the  way,  and  secondly,  they  grow  very  rapidly.  A  turtle 
is  nearly  as  big  at  two  years  old  as  I  am  now." 

"  How  old  are  you  ;" 

"Sixty-five.  Of  course  that  'G.  W.,  1G95,'  on  my  shell 
is  all  a  humbug;  George  Washington  wasn't  born  then 
— /  know  as  much  as  that.  The  young  man  who  lives 
down  at  the  house  with  you  cut  it  on  the  other  day.  Why, 
he  marked  a  friend  of  mine  '(.'.  (.'..  1-102,'  and  a  fellow 
picked  him  up  the  next  day,  and  called  all  his  friends  to 
see  the  prize  lie  had  found — a  turtle  marked  by  Columbus. 

''  The  children  took  me  on  the  piazza  once,  where  there 
was  an  old  sea-captain,  and  he  told  them  that  on  one  of  the 
small  islands  in  the  WTest  Indies  there  lived  a  large  turtle 
which  was  known  to  be  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 


Sure  enough,  along  came  the  young  man,  and  stooped 
over  Mr.  Thompson  to  lift  him.  Mr.  Thompson  just  felt 
his  hands  on  his  side,  when  by  a  violent  effort  he  broke 
away,  and  exclaimed,  passionately: 

"Go  way  from  me.  You  have  no  right  to  touch  me. 
I  will  not  have  'Adam,  year  1'  cut  on  my  shell,"  and  Mr. 
Thompson  suddenly  realized  that  he  was  standing  under 
the  old  elm,  and  that  the  young  man  who  boarded  at  the 
house  was  gazing  at  him  with  mingled  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  catch  cold,  so  I  came  to  waken 
you,"  explained  the  young  man. 

"Then  what  did  you  want  to  cut  'G.  W.,  1695'  on  his 
shell  the  other  day  for?"  asked  Mr.  Thompson,  for  he  had 
not  yet  fully  come  to  his  senses,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
suspicious  of  the  young  man. 

On  his  part,  the  young  man  was  perplexed  at  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's actions,  and  circulated  the  report  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  violently  insane. 

Mr.  Thompson  treated  the  whole  matter  with  con- 
tempt, only  making  an  explanation  to  Miss  Angelina, 
who  told  it  to  the  rest  of  the  party  under  pledge  of  strict- 
est secrecy,  which  was  the  way  I  heard  of  it,  only,  if  any 
of  you  meet  Mr.  Thompson,  don't  tell  him  that  I  told: 
you . 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

MAY  I  say  something  to  you.  clear  little  writers, 
about  your  writing  itself— not  now  about 
your  composition,  but  just  on  the  subject  of 
pens.  ink.  and  paper?  Some  of  y«u — and  here  I 
must  pay  a  little  compliment  to  my  English 
friends — write  beautifully;  you  form  your  let- 
ters  so  clearly,  and  the  page  looks  so  clean  and 
plain,  and  it  is  so  very  easy  t<>  read  what  you 
say,  that  I  feel  like  wafting  kisses  and  thanks  to 
you  over  all  the  miles  that  stretch,  between  us. 
Others  use  very  pale  ink,  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper,  and  make  such  long  tails  to  their  <7's 
and/'s,  and  such  sharp  corners  to  their  d's  and 
c's,  that  I  knit  my  brow  and  purse  up  my  lips, 
and  puzzle  a  long  while  over  the  little  letters, 
In-fore  I  am  sure  what  the  writers  mean. 

After  I  have  read  your  missives,  they  go  to  the 
compositor,  who  picks  up  a  tiny  type  for  every 
letter  in  every  word,  and  whose  eyes  have  to  do 
double  duty  when  you  do  not  write  plainly.  When 
the  compositor  has  finished  his  part,  the  proof- 
reader's turn  comes,  and  he  has  to  go  over  each 
letter,  which  he  calls  "copy,"  and  compare  it  with 
the  proof  the  type-setter  has  made  ;  and  after  he 
has  pri  mi  mured  it  perfect,  it  is  ready  to  go  to 
tin-  L'p  at  press  and  lit-  printed. 

Now,  dears,  for  the  sake  of  the  Postmistress, 
win  i  loves  you.  for  the  sake  of  the  printers  and 
the  proof-readers,  and  because  it  is  right  aud  kind 
to  do  so,  write  plainly,  with  black  ink,  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper. 


ROME,  ITALY. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  ab'  nit 
three  months,  and  I  like  it  very,  very  much  My 
papa,  who  is  at  home  now,  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  sends  it  to  me,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive anew  number.  I  missed  the  story  of  "NaTi," 
which  I  think  I  would  like  very  much  to  read, 
and  when  I  return  I  am  going  to  ask  papa  if  I 
may  get  it  in  book  form.  We  have  been  in  Eu- 
rope almost  two  years,  and  are  going  home  in 
May.  I  have  three  sisters,  all  older  than  myself. 
and  no  brothers  ;  their  names  are  Daisy,  Bell,  and 
Willie.  We  all  want  to  see  papa  very  much.  He 
came  over  here  with  us.  but  was  obliged  to  go 
home  again;  lie  left  us  in  Paris  in  the  latter 
part  of  August.  1SS3.  I  went  t<.  school  in  Flor- 
ence twliere  we  spent  last  winter).  I  boarded 
there.  There  were  four  other  boarders  besides 
me,  and  quite  a  number  of  day  scholars.  The 
principal  was  French,  and  ''cry  strict  LaM  \\  in- 
ter we  visited  Rome  for  one  month,  bur  this  year 
we  shall  stay  till  the  middle  of  April.  Tin-  wea- 
ther is  beautiful — quite  warm,  and  with  a  soft 
breeze.  Rome  is  a  very  jolly  city,  and  I  enjoy 
being  here.  The  Carnival  has  just  finished!  'I 
very  gny  time  during  it,  and  I  kept  some 
of  the  pretty  little  fancy  things  that  were  thrown 
at  us  to  remember  it  by.  lam  thirteen  y-  arsold; 
my  birthday  comes  t\vo  weeks  before  Christmas. 
I  will  send  you  a  photograph  of  mine,  so  that 
you  may  see  what  I  look  like.  In  Florence  at 
school  I  studied  French.  Italian,  and  the  violin. 
When  I  get  home  I  should  like  to  come  and  see 
you  and  bring  you  some  tilings  to  take  to  the 
poor  darling  little  sick  children  at  the  hospital. 
Would  you  object  to  my  coming?  BESSIE  E. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you,  dear.    The 
photograph  is  very  lovely. 


years  old.  We  have  a  little  Shetland  pony  and 
a  pony  cart  and  a  little  harness.  My  godfather 
gave  me  the  pony-cart  and  the  harness  for  a 
Christmas  present.  When  there  was  snow  on 
the  ground  we  hitched  the  pony  up  to  the  sled 
and  had  a  very  nice  ride.  The  pony's  name  is 
Vixen.  I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we 
like  it  very  much.  BELLE  R.  H. 


PKEKRKM.I..  NBW  YORK. 

As  I  have  seen  only  one  letter  from  this  place, 
I  thought  I  would  write  one  to  the  Post-oilier 
Box.  We  have  three  canaries,  and  thry  all  sing 
beautifully;  one  is  Pat,  one  is  Tipsey,  and  the 
other  ix  .hunt's  <;.  Blaine.  We  have  had  a  red 
Ml'iirrrl  for  almost  a  year ;  he  is  very  cunning, 
and  runs  all  over  the  house  when  we  let  him  out 
of  lib-cage.  He  has  been  out-doors  twice,  and  did 
not  offer  to  run  away.  He  jumps  up  on  mamma 
and  hides  nuts  in  her  hair.  A  man  found  him 
out  in  the  woods  on  a  stone  wall,  nearly  frozen 
to  death,  when  only  about  a  week  old.  He 
brought  him  home  and  fed  him  milk  from  a 
spoon.  His  name  is  Shrimp.  We  have  fifteen  or 
I  \\rnty  chickens  ;  they  all  have  top-knots  as  big 
again  as  their  heads.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers  younger  than  myself.  I  shall  be  twelve 
years  old  on  the  35th  of  next  month.  My  two 
brothers  and  I  go  to  school.  I  study  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  spelling,  drawing, 
reading,  and  writing.  I  like  "Archie's  Adven- 
ture" very  much.  I  hope  you  can  find  room  tor 
this  in  this  paper,  for  it  is  the  first  I  have  ever 
written  to  the  Post-office  Box. 

GERTRUDE  H.  M. 


I  live  on  a  large  farm.    Our  house  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.    I  am  eleven 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  live  in  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  southern 
California.  It  is  just  like  summer  here  all  the 
year  round,  and  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruits  are 
grown  here.  There  is  a  roller-skating  rink  here. 
and  I  go  ami  skate.  Some  young  men  organized 
a  skating  club,  which  meets  every  Friday  even- 
ing. One  evening,  when  the  club  met,  an  orange 
was  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  rink,  and  about 
half  a  dozen  young  men  were  blindfolded.  The 
one  who  first  touched  the  orange  was  to  have  a 
bottle  of  perfumery.  It  was  great  fun  watching 
them  skate  around  the  rink.  ELLA  J.  C. 


BRANDON,  VERMONT. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  as  all  the  oih 
er  boys  and  girls  write  to  you,  I  thought  I  would 
write"  too.  1  have  no  pets,  but  I  have  two  dear 
little  sisters,  whom  I  like  much  better  than  pets. 
and  I  have  two  brothers  besides.  I  like  "  Nan" 
better  than  any  story  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  like 
"  Roif  House"  very  mnch,  too,  thus  far.  I  go  io 
the  Graded  School  here.  I  am  in  the  Second  In- 
termediate, and  like  it  quite  well.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  vacation  now  of  two  weeks.  Will  some  of 
the  correspondents  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
please  tell  me  how  to  make  some  pretty  fancy 
articles?  JENNIE  1). 

Did  you  try  to  make  any  of  Milly  Cone's  rhriM- 
mas  presents?  I  think  your  request  will  meet 
attention  soon. 


VANCOUVER  BARRACKS,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

I  am  a  little  army  girl,  and  have  travelled 
about  a  great  deal.  My  papa  made  me  a  camera 
like  the  one  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
I  have  very  nice  times  taking  pictures.  I  go  to 
school  and  take  music  lessons.  My  pets  are  a 
pony  named  Daisy,  which  I  love  to  ride,  and  a 
cunning  little  dog  named  Frisky.  I  have  a  little 
liroiher  six  years  old.  It  is  very  rainy  here  in 
winter,  but  beautiful  in  summer — neyer  so  warm 
as  it  is  in  the  East.  We  can  always  sec  three 
snow  -  covered  mountains.  The  highest  one  is 
Mount  Hood  :  the  others  are  Mount  st  Helen's 
and  Mount  Jefferson.  Ireceived  HARPER'S  YorN.; 
PEOPLE  fora  Christmas  present,  and  I  like  it  \  .TV 
much.  II  L.  P. 


LIMA,  OHIO. 

Yesterday  was  'Longfellow's  Day"  in  our 
school.  I  had  a  little  speech  about  "Hiawatha's 
Chickens."  It  was  "potato  day"  too.  In  the 
morning  we  all  took  as  many  potatoes  as  we 
could  carry,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Ladies'  Relief  Association,  and 
iln  \  gave  them  to  the  poor.  You  said  I  might 
write  about  my  trip  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
nioiv.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
it  lately,  for  Washington's  Monument  is  fini-u  -!. 
and  was  dedicated  a  short  time  ago.  We  went 
all  through  the  Capitol,  and  went  to  the  White 
House  and  many  other  places.  I  enjoyed  the 
day  at  Mount  Yernon  most.  I  liked  being  on  the 
river.  When  we  got  there  we  saw  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  going  on.  and  found  it  wis 
the  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the  association  who 
have  charge  of  Washington's  home,  and  see  that 
it  is  taken  care  of.  I  saw  some  of  tire  clothes 
which  Washington  used  to  wear,  and  the  room 
he  died  in,  and  the  room  Martha  Washington 
died  in.  We  saw  a  great  key.  that  mamma  said 
was_  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  a  terrible  prison  in 
Paris,  and  there  was  a  little  Bastile  on  a  t:i!>le, 
just  like  the  great  prison, and  made  from  one  of 
the  stones  which  was  in  the  prison  in  Paris.  Ka<  h 
room  is  under  the  care  of  some  State.  The  Ohio 
room  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  old  family  harpsi- 


chord, which  looks  something  like  a  piano,  is  in 
this  room.  We  saw  Washington's  tomb,  and 
many  other  things.  In  Baltimore  I  enjoyed  the 
park  most.  We  saw  a  large  ostrich.  A  police- 
man was  teasing  it,  and  it  got  very  angry,  and 
followed  him  all  along  the  high  fence  and  tried 
to  get  over.  It  made  a  terrible  noise,  that  sound- 
ed like  the  roar  of  a  lion.  I  saw  a  stuffed  ostrich 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington. 
We  came  home  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road,  and  watched  the  Potomac  River  allthe  way 
to  where  it  was  just  a  little  stream  in  the  mount- 
ains. My  name  and  address  in  this  letter  is  the 
first  writing  I  ever  did  with  a  pen.  REX  M.  B. 

You  did  it  very  well,  and  made  a  capital  signa- 
ture, aud  this  is  a  charming  letter. 


I  am  a  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  no  pets  ex- 
cept a  cat.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading, 
spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  writing.  A 
friend  of  my  mamma's  gave  me  on  my  last  birth- 
day a  present  of  HARPER'S  YOUNQ  PEOPLE  for  one 
year.  I  like  "  Rolf  House"  very  much. 

GEORGIE  C. 


PBRO, INDIANA. 

I  like  the  paper  very  much  indeed  ;  sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  I  could  hardly  wait  until  Thurs- 
day comes.  I  like  "  Rolf  House"  and  '•  Archie's 
Adventure"  very  much.  I  go  to  school,  and  I 
am  in  the  Seventh  Grade.  I  study  geography, 
arithmetic,  spelling.  German,  music,  reading,  and 
writing.  My  teacher's  name  is  Miss  B.  We  have 
a  horse  named  Charlie  Crowder.  a  cow  named. 
Fannie,  a  dog  named  Shep.  and  two  of  the  cutest 
little  kittens  you  ,-\vr  s:i  w,  named  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Thomas  Hendricks.  I  am  thirteen  years 
old.  I  have  a  little  brother  ten  years  old. 

SCME  R. 


PBESTON-. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old,  and  go  to  the 
public  school.  We  have  Hue  fun  here  sleigh-rid- 
ing and  snow-shoeing.  On  Christmas  mybr"tncr 
and  I  received  each  a  pair  of  snow-shoes  and  a 
sleigh  With  snow-shoes  we  can  not  wear  our 
common  shoes,  but  must  put  on  moccasins,  which 
my  papa  brings  from  the  far  Northwest .  where  ho 
explores  for  the  Dominion  government.  In  the 
evenings  he  usually  tells  us  stories  about  the  In- 
dians—how they  hunt  and  fish,  and  what  they 
eat  He  had  a  lot  of  fun  one  day  witli  the  In- 
dian children.  He  got  up  games  tor  them— foot 
races,  throwing  stones  at  a  target,  canoe  races, 
three-legged  races,  and  some  others.  The  old 
squaws  laughed  much.  He  gave  the  children 
pri/rs  in  mi  mey.  which  they  called  peck-a-tha-ni-as 
—  a  big  word.  Theplace  where  we  go  sleighing  is 
a  vrry  high  hill.  Sometimes  we  sit  on  our  sleighs 
backward,  and  when  we  get  half-way  down  we 
up.-rt.  In  the  summer-time,  during  vacation,  we 
go  camping  sometimes  on  the  Grand  River,  in  a 
wood.  JULIUS  E.  K. 

The  riding  down-hill,  backward,  is  rather  dan- 
gerous, is  it  not  ?  I  wouldn't  try  it  often.  By- 
thc-way,  which  Preston  do  you  live  in,  Julius? 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  twenty  towns  of 
that  name  in  the  United  States? 


CANAA.V,  NEM-  HAMPSHIRE. 

We  live  near  the  water-shed  of  our  State  :  the 
streams  east  of  us  flow  into  the  Merrimac  River; 
those  west,  into  the  Connecticut.  We  are  above 
the  forty-third  parallel  of  latitude.  I  have  one 
pet,  a  bin!  named  Bunnie ;  he  was  given  to  me 
on  my  seventh  birthday.  I  am  ten  years  old, 
and  shall  be  eleven  next  May.  It  is  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  White  Mountains.  PAUL  H  'W 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  lived 
in  New  York  all  my  life.  I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNO 
PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  four  black 
kittens,  which  I  think  are  verv  cunning:  they 
have  many  little  tricks.  I  will  now  tell  you 
ab.  nit  a  very  pretty  black  dog.  which  is  very 
young,  but  is  a  great  pet  of  mine.  His  name  is 
Leo.  He  has  black  curly  hair  like  silk.  I  will  in 
my  n.-xt  letter  tell  you  about  a  dog  named  Cap- 
tain, which  I  got  at  a  dog  show.  Good-by. 

C.  L.  D. 

I  once  had  a  dog  which  had  taken  a  prize  at  a 
dog  show.  It  was  a  lapdog,  with  the  prettiest 
silky  hair,  and  as  white  as  snow  when  it  had  just 
been  washed,  but  the  naughty  creature  n-ou/il  run 
out  and  take  a  roll  on  the  grass  immediately  aft- 
er a  bath.  So.  having  no  patience  with  such  be- 
havior,! gave  the  naughty  pet  to  somebody  who 
had.  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  tell  all  about  your 

dog. 

Oi-n  I.FORD,  SVRREY,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  for  thir- 
teen weeks.  I  liked  the  tale  of  "The  Lost  City." 
I  have  a  black  cat :  his  name  is  Jet.  I  have  a 
black  rabbit  too.  I  have  a  sister  older  than  my- 
self;  I  am  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  school ;  I  like 
school  very  much.  I  have  not  been  very  well ;  I 
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have  had  a  cold.    I  have  had  a  toothache.    I  have 
a  garden  to  myself.  WILLIAM  ALFRED  B. 

Toothache  is  a  troublesome  companion,  dear. 
I  hope  you  went  bravely  to  the  dentist's  and 
showed  him  the  offending  tooth.  I  think  a  gar- 
den of  one's  very  own  is  perfectly  delightful. 


WILTON  HALL,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND. 

I  take  your  lovely  paper,  and  think  it  is  the  best 
one  ever  written.  I  have  seen  letters  from  many 
English  girls,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you. 
I  have  a  sister  Ida  and  a  brother  Henry.  1  have  a 
dear  lit  tie  dog  called  Flossy  and  a  pair  of  canaries. 
I  think  "The  Lost  City"  a  delightful  story,  and 
I  was  sorry  when  it  ended.  I  do  not  go  to 
school,  but  I  have  a  governess.  I  study  reading, 
writing,  French,  Latin,  German.  Italian,  music, 
arithmetic,  history, geography,  Euclid,  geometry, 
and  spelling.  I  am  fourteen  ye  at •<  old,  .MM I  \\  i~h 
I  was  younger.  Please  print  this.  ETHEL  li. 


SlTTINGBOL'RNE,  KENT,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the  first  number,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  like  "The  Lost  City"  and  also 
Jimmy  Brown's  stories.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  and  we  all  delight  in  reading 
the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  am  twelve 
years  old,  and  take  music  lessons,  but  do  not  go 
to  school.  I  have  no  pets.  I  had  a  canary,  but 
my  brother  let  it  out  of  the  cage,  and  it  flew 
away.  It  was  a  beauty,  and  sung  so  sweetly !  I 
hope,  if  you  have  not  too  many  letters,  you  will 
put  this  in  the  Post-office  Box.  LIZZIE  L. 


15    PVMMES    V[I  I   \s. 

SILVER  STREET,  UPPER  EDMONTON,  ENGLAND. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  y,,u  I 
am  twelve  years  old.  I  wish  the  kind  young  lady 
who  lives  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  and  who  signed  h.-r- 
self  E.  F.  D.,  would  write  and  tell  me  how  to  make 
the  straw  frames,  vases,  and  umbivlla  rucks,  as  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know.  For  my  pets  I  have 
six  doves,  which  are  very  tame,  anil  will  eat  out 
of  my  hand.  \Ve  have  a  nice  garden,  and  I  have 
a  little  piece  to  do  what  I  like  with.  I  must  -tup 
now,  or  it  will  not  catch  the  post.  MAGGIE  F. 

When  next  you  write,  tell  us  which  flowers  you 
planted  in  your  own  little  garden,  and  all  about 
their  growth  and  bloom. 


KENT,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  taken  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPLE  for 
only  two  months,  but  I  like  it  awfully,  especially 
the'Post-office  Box  :  I  think  the  letters  very  inter- 
esting. You  have  a  great  many  American  corre- 
spondents.  have  you  not  ?  I  think  American  chil- 
dren have  an  awfully  jolly  time,  from  the  mi<  r 
esting  letters  they  write.  I  live  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  counties  in  England:  some  people  viy 
Kent  is  the  "garden  of  England."  I  have  never 
written  to  you  before.  I  hope  very  much  you 
will  print  this  little  letter ;  I  should  so  like  to  see 
it  in  print.  I  am  fifteen,  and  the  eldest  of  three 
girls  ;  my  two  sisters  are,  one  ten  and  the  other 
seven.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  to 
make  doughnuts.  I  can  not  find  the  receipt  in 
any  of  our  cookery  books.  I  take  in  a  great, 
many  children's  magazines,  but  I  like  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  the  best.  Now.  dear  Postmistress. 
I  must  close  my  letter,  with  love  from  my  little 
sisters  and  myself.  RUBY  C. 

I  will  give  a  lesson  on  doughnuts  to  the  Little 
Housekeepers  some  time  soon. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  Latin,  history,  grammar,  gcog- 
raphy, arithmetic, writing,  drawing, and  spelling. 
I  have  a  little  black  pony,  whose  name  is  chloe. 
I  have  three  dogs,  named  Hover,  Taffy,  and  Ro- 
meo. Last  summer  I  went  to  stay  wit  h  my  cous- 
in, and  we  rode  our  pony  a  great  deal.  The  school 
I  go  to  begins  at  nine  ami  doses  at  two  o'clock 
I  collect  seals  and  postmarks;  I  have  27:1  seals 
and  llOpostmarks.  I  began  to  collect  postmarks 
last  year,  and  seals  this  year.  I  like  "  Dick  and 
D."  very  much  :  I  like  "  Rolf  House  ;"  and  I  was 
sorry  "  Ford  Bonner  Among  the  Gypsies"  ended 
so  soon.  II.  L.  H. 


LINDSAY,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

We  have  organized  a  club  of  the  Little  House- 
keepers. Our  motto  is,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine."  Ours  is  a  sewing  class.  We  have  red  silk 
badges  printed  in  gold  letters.  We  have  a  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer.  Our  object  is  to 
have  a  bazar  from  the  articles  we  sew.  The 
money  which  we  make  will  be  used  for  some 
charitable  purpose. 

Officers:  President. Maggies. ;  Secretary. Madge 
H. ;  Treasurer,  Florence  N  <  "imn it!??:  Jennie  s  , 
Mary  K.,  Florence  McD.,  Rose  K.,  Eva  N.,  Daisy  D. 

MAD'.I     II 
LINDSAY,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  pets.  I  have  a  dog 
called  Tiny.  My  brother  has  a  black  puppy  :  and 
he  has  a  cat  that  is  pure  black,  all  but  it's  face, 


breast,  and  toes,  and  he  calls  it  Black  Beauty. 
We  have  a  yellow  kitten  ;  it  is  very  pretty.  We 
have  a  mud-turtle  :  and  last  summer  a  goat  fol- 
lowed my  sister  home,  and  staid  with  n-  two  or 
three  days,  until  a  man  came  for  it  Last  sum- 
mer we  had  two  little  tiny  ydlow  ducks;  they 
were  my  little  sister's.  She  forgot  l<>  feed  one 
of  them  ;  it  died ;  and  the  other  fell  into  a  dish 
of  water  and  drowned.  It  may  seem  funny  for 
a  duck  to  drown,  lint  it  was  a  very  small  one.  I 
have  taken  HAF.PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the 
second  volume  ;  I  have  four  volumes  bound.  I 
think  it  splendid  :  I  would  not  change  it  for  any 
other  paper.  I  wrote  a  lit  tie  Post  office-Box  story 
for  it  once,  a  good  while  ago.  I  go  to  a  convent, 
school  ;  I  like  it  very  much.  I  belong  to  a  branch 
of  the  Little  Housekeepers'  club  ;  I  am  the  trea- 
surer. I  do  not  think  the  pictures  of  Nan  in 
"Rolf  House"  are  as  pretty  as  her  pictures  in 
the-  story  of  which  it  is  the  sequel.  I  like  both 
stories.  I  take  music  and  French.  Mamma 
paints,  and  teaches  me  a  little.  I  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  write  as  nice  stories  as  Mrs.  Lillie  does 
when  I  grow  up.  I  have  two  friends  who  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  HELEN  X. 

Nan  is  a  little  older,  you  see,  in  "  Holt'  House" 
than  she  was  in  the  first  story ;  still,  I  think  she 
has  not  lost  her  prettiness.  Mrs.  Lillie  is  a  good 
model  for  a  little  story-writer  to  imitate. 


FLORENCE  ITALY 

I  am  an  American  boy,  but  have  lived  in  Eu- 
rope about  three  years.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  wrote  to  you.  I  thought  that  I  would 
write,  seeing  that  a  girl  in  Home  wrote.  I  agree 
with  you,  Bessie  E.,  about  Florence.  We  came 
here  to  spend  the  winter,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 
\Ve  went  neatly  all  over  France  last  summer,  and 
the  year  before  we  spent  the  summer  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  winter  in  Marseilles  \\ v 
are  going  to  South  America,  and  then  home  to 
New  York.  I  like  Scotland  and  England  very 
much,  but  I  like  Italy  better.  I  went  to  Home. 
and  saw  a  great  many  wonderful  things.  I  can 
speak  the  .Spanish.  Italian.  French,  and  English 
languages:  I  can  play  the  piano  and  violin.  My 
sister  Mabel  and  I  went  to  the  theatre  in  Paris, 
and  saw  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt ;  she  is  a  very 
fine  actress.  We  have  a  villa  in  Florence  and  in 
Marseilles.  I  am  thirteen  years  old. 

HARP.Y  H  W. 


SL-ISCN,  CALIFORNIA. 

Seeing  only  a  few  letters  from  California  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  1  thought  I  would  write 
one.  I  do  not  take  it.  but  our  school  does,  and 
so  I  read  it  there  ;  it  is  very  interesting,  and  so 
are  the  little  letters_.  "  Wakulla"  is  a  nice  story. 
but  I  like  "Archie's  Adventure"  and  "  Holt' 
House"  better.  I  take  St.  Nicholas.  I  wisli  I 
could  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  for  it  comes 
every  week,  and  St.  Nicholas  only  once  a  month. 
We  have  very  few  poor  children  here,  so  we  do 
not  have  a  nice  club  like  the  Busy  Bee  that  N. 
L.  E.  tells  about.  I  have  two  pets,  a  canary-bird 
and  a  cat  ALICE. 


Sk-uK*H",  MONTANA  TERRITORY. 

I  live  in  the  Roeky  Mountains,  in  a  valley  called 
the  Bitter  Root.  There  isa  large  river  called  Bit- 
ter Root,  anil  also  one  called  SkuIUaho.  The 
mountains  here  are  very  high,  and  on  some  of 
the  highest  the  snow  stavs  all  summer.  Away 
up  in  the  mountains  is  a  lake  called  Como  ;  it  is 
quite  a  summer  resort.  There  are  a  number  of 
row-boats  on  it.  I  visited  it  last  summer,  and 
we  also  visited  Hot  Springs,  above  there  about 
twenty  miles.  People  bathe  in  the  springs,  but 
the  water  is  too  hot  for  me.  There  are  a  good 
many  gold  and  silver  mines  here.  We  have  some 
beautiful  specimens.  I  live  on  a  ranch.  I  am 
nine  years  old.  We  have  a  canary  and  a  pet 
lamb;  they  belong  to  sister  Bessie  and  me;  but 
our  dearest  pet  is  our  baby  brother,  Earle. 

EMMA  R. 


BUTIMORK,  MARYLAND. 

I  thought  I  would  send  you  a  toy  which  I  made 
the  other  day.  to  give  to  the  occupant  of  our 
Young  People's  i'.,t.  H  it  be  a  boy:  and  if  not. 
will  you  please  save  it  for  the  first  one  who  oc- 
cupies it  •'.  I  do  hope  it  will  please  the  little  fel- 
low, whoever  he  is. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  club.  We  ha\c 
five  members,  as  toll. .us;  I'liarlie  I). .president; 
Mattie  W.,  secretary  ;  Mary  D.,  treasurer ;  Carrie 
( '..and.l  cniiic  K  \Vc  hold  a  meeting  every  week, 
and  elect  our  officers  once  a  month.  We  call  our- 
selves P.  B.C.,  and  have  :i  constitution  and  by- 
laws. We  just  have  grand  times  making  taffy, 
etc.  We  each  bring  a  cent  every  meeting,  and 
we  have  quite  a  little  sum  in  the  treasury.  \Ve 
are  going  to  get  a  doll,  and  dress  it,  and  present 
it  to  the  Asylum  for  some  little  child.  Don't  you 
think  that  is  a  good  plan?  Perhaps  we  shall  send 
the  Little  Housekeepers  a  receipt  for  delicious 
taffy  chips.  CHARLIE  D. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  hope  that  you  can  find  room  for  me  in  yonr 
lovely  paper.  In  the  summer  I  go  to  a  place 
called  Amherst ;  it  is  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Connecticut  River.  1  want  to  tell  you  about  a 


little  society  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Its  name 
is,  "  The  Literary  Society"  ;  it  gets  its  name  from 
alittle  paper  that  we  issue  every  month,  Th,  Lit- 
•  i  an  i/  !:•  cm  'i*:r.  We  elect  new  officers  every  three 
months.  Our  money  goes  to  the  missionaries. 
Last  year  we  fitted  out  a  Christmas  box  tor  tho 
poor  children  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Although  the 
society  has  been  organized  over  a  year,  no  grown 
person  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

MARY  II. 


MACEDON,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  always 
lived  in  the  village,  but  now  I  am  on  a  farm  two 
miles  from  Macedon.  Papa  is  the  postmaster.  I 
have  just  begun  to  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
this  year,  and  I  like  it  very  much,  and  I  always 
look  at  the  letters.  My  brother  Charlie  takes 
the  Yviitli's  I'uHijHiiiimi.  \  used  to  take  The 
.Y'//>t  r>/.  but  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  bet- 
ter. I  have  for  pets  an  old  cat  and  two  kittens, 
some  rabbits,  and  a  black  lamb.  I  have  a  good 
many  dolls,  and  I  like  to  play  with  them.  May  I 
join  the  Little  Housekeepers/  GRACIE  H. 

Yes,  dear. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— In  spring,  not  in  winter. 

In  use,  not  in  show. 

In  spear  and  in  splinter. 

In  sigh,  not  in  oh  ! 

In  youth,  not  in  age. 

In  wing,  not  in  plume. 

In  ice  and  in  rain. 

In  lily,  not  in  rose. 

In  lilac  and  in  bloom. 

In  spot,  not  in  stain. 

In  water  as  it  flows. 

Whole  a  sweet  little  thing, 

Coming  early  in  the  spring. 

EUNICE  B. 
2. — In  ebb,  not  in  flood. 

In  light,  not  in  dark. 

In  urn,  not  in  wood. 

In  earn,  not  in  mark. 

In  bathe,  not  in  lave. 

In  elm,  not  in  willow. 

In  blithe,  not  in  grave. 

In  lace  and  in  pillow. 

Whole  swings,  but  never  rings, 

DOTTY  T. 


CURTAILINGS. 

1.  Curtail  a  giver  of  heat,  and  obtain  a  tree.  2. 
Curtail  a  dance,  and  leave  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  3.  Curtail  a  walking-stick,  and 
l«a\  e  a  vessel.  4.  Curtail  a  melody,  and  leave  the 
heir  of  his  father's  fortune.  5.  Curtail  a  method 
of  transportation,  and  leave  a  serpent.  6.  Curtail 
an  old  Greek  poet,  and  leave  a  place  of  habita- 
tion. 7.  Curtail  a  color,  and  leave  the  royal  part 
of  the  human  face.  8.  curtail  an  ornament,  and 
leave  a  measure  n.  curtail  a  little  child,  and 
leave  a  girl's  nickname.  10.  Curtail  a  material, 
and  leave  a  straight  mark. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  280 


No.  1— 


M 

D    I    M 

PARTS 

M     I    R   A    N     II    A 

FANCY 

IDA 

A 


A 

A   P  E 

A   1'  P  L  E 

ELM 

E 


No.  S.— Banjo. 
No.  3.— 


No.  4.— 


T 

P   E  W 

BOARD 

PONT    K    K    .S 

TEA  TASTER 

W  R  E    S  T  E  R 

DETER 

S    E  R 

H 


C   II   IT 
II    I    T 

I    T 
T 

A  sia. 
L  ondon. 
G  errnatiy. 
E  ciiador. 
R  bine. 
I    llinois. 
A  mazon. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  H.  S.  Allen,  Titania.  Gertie  Wilson.  Helen 
W.  Gardner,  \ida  G  .  N-  E  I'..  AdHe  L.  Le  Roy, 
Helen  Kellogg.  E.  T  N.  Clarence  E.  Simpson, 
Sally  c.  Hill.  Clara  Spitzer,  Cockade  city,  F.  De 
Vereli"  e  i:  1  Week, Mollie Henderson, Louise 
Payne,  Emily  Fletcher,  Fanny  James,  Ned  Beck, 
George  T.  Sinclair  Jessop,  and  A.  C.  <  '•. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  id  and  3d  pages  of  carer.] 
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A   WARNING  TO   MISCHIEVOUS  BOYS 
JACK    "Jimmy  Brown's  in  the  Box.    Ha!  ha!" 

\YIIAT  ONE  TRKK  CAN  DO. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

THERE  is  a  tree  in  Madagascar  of  which  the  natives  make 
their  bouses.  What  of  that  ?  Well,  it  is  not  anything  ex- 
li  •annliiiary,  is  it?  We  have  several  kinds  of  trees  in  this  coun- 
try any  one  of  which  ean  lie  used  for  making  houses  too. 

But  then  it  is  prinei[)ally  of  the  leaves  of  this  Madagasear 
tree  that  the  houses  are  liuilt.  and  that  i.i  odd.  Indeed.  In-fore 
we  have  told  all  about  this  tree  it  will  In-  SITU  that  their  are 
few  trees  in  the  world  half  so  wonderful  as  it  is. 

When  it  is  growing  it  looks  like  a  gigantic  palm-leaf  fan. 
The  trunk  is  bare  to  the  top,  from  whieli  the  enormous  leaves 
all  spring.  These  leaves  do  not  branch  out  in  every  direction, 


but  stand  up  side  by  side,  so  that  they  form  a  half-circle^  and 
give  the  fan-like  appearance. 

It  is  the  middle  rib  of  the  great  leaf  that  is  used  for  making 
walls  and  partitions  of.  The  ribs  are  twined  together  very  much 
as  willow  is  with  us  in  basket-making.  The  part  of  the  leaf 
that  is  left  after  taking  the  rib  out  is  used  for  thatching  the 
roof  with.  Of  course  such  a  house  is  not  a  very  grand  one. 

The  good  tree  has  not  done  all  it  can  yet.  however.  The  na- 
tive of  Madagascar  likes  to  have  his  house  carpeted,  and  so  he 
applies  to  his  tree.  He  strips  oft' the  bark  in  one  great  piece, 
stretches  it  out,  beats  it  with  round  stones,  and  dries  it,  and.  be- 
hold !  a  ihiek  soft  carpet  as  wide  as  four  breadths  of  Brussels 
carpet  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long. 

Still  the  good  work  of  the  tree  is  not  exhausted.  There  comes 
a  long  hot  and  very  dry  season  every  year  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  wells  refuse  to  give  any  water.  Then  the  tree  is 
ready,  and  the  thankful  man  goes  to  it.  With  his  spear  he  makes 
a  hole  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  great  leaves,  and  out  spouts  a 
stream  of  fresh,  pure,  and  almost  ice-cold  water.  Each  leaf  has 
about  a  quart  of  water  to  yield  up,  and  no  matter  how  hot  or 
dry  the  weather,  it  never  fails. 

But.  even  yet  the  good  tree  has  a  service  to  perform.  When 

the  dry  season  comes  ar id.  the,  houses  very  naturally  become 

dry  too,  and  then  they  take  tire  very  easily.  Of  course  there  are 
no  fire-engines  there,  nor  any  pumps  even,  and  so  a  fire  might 
easily  spread  and  burn  down  a  whole  village  if  there  were  not 
always  at  hand  an  extinguisher  of  some  sort.  There  stands  the 
tree,  with  its  leaves  charged  with  water,  and  when  a  tire  occurs 
the  men  run  and  tear  off  the  leaves,  and  with  them  beat  the 
burning  house.  The  water  runs  out,  and  the  tire  yields. 

There,  then,  is  a  tree  which  gives  to  man  his  house,  his  carpet, 
his  fountain  of  pure  water,  and  his  fire-extinguisher.  The  bo- 
tanical name  of  this  friend  of  man  is  Urania  apeciosa  ;  the  com- 
mon name  is  ''Traveller's  Tree" — and  a  foolish  name  it  is,  too, 
for  it  is  more  a  tree  for  the  native  than  for  the  traveller. 


BOSSY  AND  THE  DAISY. 

DV  MARGARET  DELAND. 

RIGHT  up  into  Bossy's  eyes 
.  Looked  the  daisy-  boldly, 
But,  ala>'  to  his  surprise, 
r.<i-sv  ate  him  coldly. 

Listen,  daisies  in  the  fields: 
Hide  away  from  Bossy. 

Dairies  make  the  milk  she  yields, 
Ami  her  skin  grow  glossy. 

Si  i  each  day  she  tries  to  rind 
1  >ai-ic-   ni>ddiiiLr  s\\eetly. 

And.  although  it's  most  unkind, 
Bites  their  heads  off  neatly. 
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A    VOYAGE    IN    THE   AIR. 

BY  JULIA  K.  HILDRETH. 

PAUL!  Paul:  comedown — do:    The  Frenchman  has 
brought  his  balloon  to  Mr.  Brooks's  big  lot.  and  they 
are  filling  it  from  a  tank  in  the  shed." 

• '  Is  it  a  big  balloon.  "W  sked  Paul,  thrusting  his 

head  out  of  the  window  and  looking  down  at  the  boy 
below. 

"A  monster."  replied  Walter.      "  Are  you  coming  I" 

"Yes."  said  Paul,  disappearing  from  the  window. 

In  another  moment  the  two  friends  were  hurrying  along 
the  road  together.  Presently  they  reached  a  large  irrassy 
field  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  assem:> 
•watch  the  filling  of  the  balloon.  Placards  were  pasted  on 
the  neighboring  fences  announcing  that  Monsieur  Le 
Clerc.  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  apiece,  would  allow  the 
.public  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  earth. 

When  Paul  and  Walter  drew  near  they  -  ihere 

•was  a  cable  attached  to  the  car  of  the  balloon,  which  ran 
over  two  pulleys,  and  then  around  a  windlass  which  was 
securely  fastened  into  the  ground.  A  horse  was  standing 
near,  waiting  to  be  attached  to  the  windlass  to  draw  the 
balloon  back  to  earth. 

"That's  Mr.  Le  Clerc."  said  Paul,  pointing  out  a  small 
man  with  bright  black  eyes  and  a  heavy  gray  mustache, 
•who  was  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  cable,  pulleys, 
and  the  apparatus  for  filling  the  great  silk  bag  with  gas. 

"  I  know  him.  He  is  as  nice  as  he  can  be.  Let  us  go 
and  talk  to  him." 

Paul,  followed  by  Walter,  forced  his  way  to  the  French- 
man's side,  and  said. 

"Good-afternoon.  Mr.  Le  Clerc." 

"Is  that  you.  my  little  friend  ;"  replied  Monsieur  Le 
Clerc.  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"Is  the  balloon  almost  ready  :"  asked  Paul. 

"Almost."  said  the  Frenchman,  glancing  upward. 

"  What  kind  of  gas  is  it  filled  w 

"Hydrogen  gas." replied  Monsieur  Le  Clerc.  "Do  you 
see  that  pipe  running  from  the  neck  of  the  balloon  to  the 
shed  i  The  gas  is  forced  from  the  tank  in  the  shed  into 
the  balloon  until  it  is  nearly  full,  then  the  pipe  is  taken 
off.  and  the  mouth  of  the  balloon  fastened  up." 

• '  And  when  you  want  the  gas  to  come  out.  do  you  take 
off  the  fastening  t"  asked  Walter. 

"  Oh  no."  replied  Monsieur  Le  Clerc.  "  Do  you  see  that 
cord  hanging  down  in  the  car  ?  Well,  that  cord  runs 
through  the  balloon  and  is  attached  to  a  valve,  which  is 
kept  closed  by  a  spring.  When  you  pull  the  cord,  it  opens 
the  valve  and  lets  out  the  gas.?' 

"How  delightful  it  must  be  to  float  above  the  earth 
like  a  bird:"  said  Paul,  looking  at  the  balloon  longingly. 

' '  Would  you  like  to  make  the  trial  trip  ''"  asked  Monsieur 
Le  Clerc. 

"Yes.  indeed."  replied  Paul,  "if  Walter  could  go  with 
me.  But — " 

"But  what ;"  said  Monsieur  Le  Clerc.  "  It  is  perfectly 
safe." 

"That  is  not  it."  replied  Paul.  "  But  I  have  no  money 
with  me." 

"  Xever  mind  that."  said  the  Frenchman.  "I  will 
only  send  you  up  a  short  distance,  and  use  you  as  a  kind 
of  advertisement.  You  can  tell  all  your  companions  how 
pleasant  it  was.  This  time  you  shall  go  alone :  when  the 
balloon  takes  the  full  trip  I  shall  be  obliged  to  accompany 
every  party  myself." 

"Thank  you."  said  Paul.      "Walter,  will  you  go  ?" 

Walter  nodded  his  head  and  sm: 

After  this  the  two  boys  waited  impatiently  until  the 
preparations  were  completed. 

They  climbed  into  the  little  car.  and  Monsieur  Le  Clerc 
gave  the  order  to  start.  Breathless  silence  held  the  spec- 


tators for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  when  the  monster 
arose,  controlled  only  by  the  cable,  which  unwound  as 
the  balloon  ascended,  they  gave  a  loud  cheer. 

The  boys  looked  over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  saw  the 
people  and  objects  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  and  they  be- 
gan to  feel  just  a  little  frightened.  But  after  a  short  time 
they  grew  used  to  the  new  sensation,  and  began  to  point 
out  to  each  other  distant  and  familiar  objects,  such  as  the 
school-house,  the  church,  and  the  small  stream  that  wound 
in  and  out  among  the  bushes  and  trees  like  a  glittering 
snake.  As  they  were  laughing  and  talking  merrily  they 
felt  a  slight  jar.  and  a  yell  arose  from  the  crowd  below. 
Looking  down,  the  boys  perceived  that  all  were  hurrying 
about,  waving  their  hands  as  if  in  the  wildest  excitement. 
And  they  heard  the  Frenchman  shouting,  but  they  could 
not  make  out  what  he  was  saying. 

"What  can  have  happened  ;"  said  Walter.  "Perhaps 
the  horse  has  run  away." 

"Oh  no."  replied  Paul.  "But  I  think  Mr.  Le  Clerc 
has  concluded  to  let  us  go  higher  than  he  intended  to  at 
first,  and  the  people  are  pleased.  Wave  your  handker- 
chief. Walter." 

"That  must  be  it,"  said  Walter.  "Just  see  how  high 
we  are  now." 

"Who  would  think  that  six  hundred  feet  would  seem 
so  high  ':"  said  Paul,  growing  puzzled. 

-  e,  Paul,  the  people  look  like  little  ants  crawling 
around."  exclaimed  Walter. 

Paul  looked  downward  steadily  for  a  few  moments; 
then  he  turned  a  white  face  to  his  companion,  and  said, 

"Walter,  what  is  that  floating  out  below  us  ?"' 

"The  rope.  I  think."  replied  Walter. 

"But  it  is  not  fastened  to  anything."  said  Paul. 

"Do  you  think  the  balloon  has  broken  away  ;"  asked 
Walter,  his  eyes  growing  large  -with  astonishment  and 
fright. 

"Yes."  said  Paul,  in  a  low  voice;  "that  is  just  what  has 
happened.'' 

The  two  boys  sat  perfectly  still,  and  watched  the  earth 
below  them  as  it  seemed  to  float  swiftly  away,  although 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  around  them.  Suddenly  ev- 
erything was  shut  from  their  sight  by  a  thick  gray  mist. 

"What  has  happened  now?"  whispered  Walter,  draw- 
ing closer  to  Paul. 

''I  think  we  must  be  in  a  cloud."  replied  Paul,  shud- 
dering. 

"Amoment  ago  I  could  hear  railroad  cars  and  a  bell,  but 
now  it  is  dreadfully  still."  said  Walter,  beginning  to  cry. 

"Don't  cry.  Walter."  said  Paul.  "That  won't  do  any 
good." 

"But  suppose  we  never  come  down  again'"  sobbed 
Walter.  "  We  may  be  miles  and  miles  away  from  home, 
and  never  find  our  way  back." 

"I  don't  care,  so  that  it  is  earth  again,"  replied  Paul. 
"There  must  be  some  way  of  going  down  besides  being 
pulled  back  by  a  rope  and  windlass.  What  was  that  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  said  about  letting  out  the  gas  ?" 

"Something  about  a  valve  and  a  cord,  but  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention."  replied  Walter. 

"I  remember  now."  cried  Paul.  "The  valve  was  on 
top.  but  the  cord  that  opened  it  hung  down  in  the  car 
somewhere." 

"There  it  is,"  said  Walter,  looking  up.  ''But  you 
can't  reach  it." 

Paul  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  saw  that  the  cord  had  in 
some  way  become  entangled  in  the  net- work  which  cover- 
ed the  balloon.  It  was  not  more  than  seven  feet  above 
their  heads,  but  it  was  entirely  out  of  their  reach.  So 
Paul  sat  down  again,  and  looked  at  Walter. 

"It  is  no  use  to  try."  said  he.  with  a  white  face. 

After  a  while  they  arose  above  the  cloud,  and  saw  it 
hanging  below  them,  while  over  their  heads  the  sky  shone 
out  a  dark  and  lovely  blue. 
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"  How  cold  it  is!"  said  Walter,  shivering. 

This  made  Paul  think  of  something  he  had  once  read 
of  two  men  who  had  taken  a  journey  in  a  balloon,  and  one 
of  them  had  become  insensible  from  cold  when  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  earth. 

• '  We  must  get  that  valve  cord '."  he  said  to  himself ;  then 
lie  began  to  look  around  him  and  think.      Suddenly  he  ' 
cried.  "Walter!  Walter!      I  know  a  way  to  reach  it:    I 
will  sling  it." 

"But  you  haven't  any  twine  long  enough  ?"  said  Wal- 
ter, hopelessly. 

"  I  have  the  piece  I  saved  from  my  kite  this  morning." 

Paul  then  produced  several  yards  of  twine,  wound  on  a 
stick,  and  tied  his  knife  securely  to  one  end  of  it:  and  pre- 
sentl  v  the  two  boys  almost  forgot  their  peril  in  the  excite- 
ment of  trying  to  throw  this  sling  into  the  loop  made  by 
the  entangled  rope.  Meanwhile  the  balloon  drifted  high- 
er and  higher,  and  farther  and  farther  westward. 

After  a  great  many  failures,  Paul  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  cord.  Then  they  pulled  it  within  reach  of  their  hands. 

"  Now  we  are  saved '."  cried  Walter,  clapping  his  hands. 

Paul  pulled  the  cord  gently,  for  he  thought  perhaps 
there  might  be  danger  of  letting  too  much  gas  out  at  once. 
For  some  moments  the  boys  could  not  tell  what  effect 
this  had;  but  presently  the  air  around  them  became  much 
•warmer,  and  they  were  again  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist. 

Walter  was  in  despair.     He  slipped  off  of  the  bench,  : 
and.  seating  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

Presently  Paul,  who  had  been  earnestly  looking  over 
the  side,  said,  "Walter,  I  think  we  must  have  dropped  a 
great  distance.'' 

''  Why  ';"  asked  Walter,  trying  hard  to  keep  his  voice 
from  trembling. 

"Because  we  are  in  the  clouds  again/'  replied  Paul. 

"Are  we  ?"  said  Walter,  raising  his  head.  As  he  looked 
up  he  caught  sight  of  something  under  the  seat.  "  Here 
is  a  queer  kind  of  anchor,"  cried  he,  pulling  at  a  rope  at- 
tached to  a  great  hook  with  a  number  of  prongs. 

"An   anchor!"  exclaimed   Paul,  with   some  surprise.  , 
"What  is  that  for.  I  wonder  ?" 

•  Maybe  if  we  let  it  over  the  side  the  balloon  will  go 
down  faster." 

"  I  don't  think  so."  replied  Paul,  glancing  down  again. 
Then  he  cried  out,  "  Oh.  Walter,  we  are  below  the  clouds 
now.  I  can  see  a  river  with  lights  on  it  just  below  us." 

"  Then  don't  let  out  any  more  gas.  Paul.  We  shall  be 
drowned  if  you  do." 

Paul  let  go  of  the  valve  cord,  and  the  boats  seemed  to 
fly  away  beneath  them,  and  they  passed  the  river  in  safety. 

Tiie  balloon  had  sunk  so  low  that  now  they  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  roofs  of  houses ;  but  it  had  grown  so  dark 
that  no  one  observed  the  balloon. 

The  lights  and  houses  grew  more  and  more  scarce  as 
they  passed  over  dark  fields  and  woods.  They  could  see 
the  branches  of  the  trees  bend,  and  hear  the  wind  howl- 
ing among  them,  and  the  two  boys  knew  that  they  were 
being  driven  along  through  the  air  at  a  rapid  rate. 

"  If  we  can  not  stop  the  balloon,"  said  Walter,  "we  shall 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  branches  of  those  trees  when  we 
get  a  little  lower." 

Just  then  the  little  car  they  were  in  gave  a  lurch  which 
almost  threw  them  out.  The  boys  seized  the  nearest  rope, 
and  looked  down.  They  were  directly  above  a  thick  for- 
est, and  one  great  pine,  taller  than  the  others,  had  almost 
overturned  them. 

Paul  and  Walter  stretched  out  their  hands  to  grasp  the 
branches,  but  in  an  instant  they  were  wrenched  away,  and 
the  balloon  rushed  on  again. 

"  Perhaps  that  hook  will  help  us  now."  said  Paul,  sud- 
denly remembering  the  anchor.  "I  will  haul  on  the 
valve  cord,  and  when  we  come  to  thick  trees,  you  let  the 
hook  right  down  among  the  branches." 


Paul  peeped  down  into  the  darkness,  while  Walter  held 
the  anchor  suspended  over  the  side  of  the  car. 

"Now!"  cried  Paul,  and  the  anchor  went  crashing 
down  among  the  crooked  branches  of  an  immense  syca- 
more. Then  the  balloon  flapped  backward  and  forward 
like  a  great  wounded  bird,  and  presently  the  boys  saw 
and  felt  the  leaves  around  them,  and  then  the  car  turned 
completely  over.  Both  Paul  and  Walter  were  thrown 
out.  but  fortunately  they  managed  to  grasp  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  in  a  few  moments  found  themselves  seat- 
ed side  by  side  many  feet  above  the  ground.  The  balloon 
arose  again,  and  dragging  the  rope  and  hook  after  it,  dis- 
appeared from  their  sight. 

"  Oh.  I  am  so  glad !"  exclaimed  Walter.  "I  never  want 
to  see  a  balloon  again." 

"  I  think,"  replied  Paul.  "  if  we  had  not  been  so  fright- 
ened, the  voyage  would  have  been  perfectly  glorious." 

The  boys  sat  in  the  tree  all  night,  but  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  daylight  they  climbed  down  and  threw  themselves  upon 
the  grass,  and  fell  asleep,  for  they  were  very  tired. 

They  were  awakened  from  their  sound  sleep  by  loud  ex- 
clamations of  pity  and  sorrow.  They  sat  up  and  rubbed 
their  eyes.  Then  the  exclamations  were  changed  into 
surprise  and  joy.  and  they  found  that  they  were  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  people :  among  them  were  their  fathers 
and  Monsieur  Le  Clerc. 

After  the  excitement  of  their  discovery  had  somewhat 
abated,  the  boys  learned  how  their  whereabouts  had  been 
found  out.  Their  friends  had  telegraphed  to  all  the  sta- 
tions west  of  the  town  for  information  of  the  escaped  bal- 
loon, and  in  the  morning  received  answer  that  an  empty 
balloon  had  been  seen  hanging  over  the  woods  twenty 
miles  distant.  So  they  hurried  as  fast  as  steam  could 
carry  them  to  the  spot.  When  they  first  saw  the  boys 
asleep,  they  believed  them  dead. 

Paul,  Walter,  and  their  friends  returned  home,  where 
their  voyage  in  the  air  formed  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation among  all  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the 
two  boys  found  themselves  the  heroes  of  more  than  a 
' '  nine  davs'  wonder. " 


LICHENS. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

IT  is  not  uncommon  to  find  among  animals  a  curious 
kind  of  housekeeping  arrangement  by  which  they  live 
together,  each  one  helping  to  keep  up  the  establishment, 
and  having  equal  rights.  Oftener,  however,  we  find  one 
animal  quietly  settling  down  upon  another,  expecting  to 
be  supported  in  idleness.  This  is  not  only  true  of  ani- 
mals ;  it  is  equally  true  of  plants.  Some  of  the  very  small- 
est of  them  are  as  proud  and  independent  as  the  largest ; 
they  busy  themselves  all  day  extracting  their  food  out  of 
the  earth  and  air.  earning  their  own  living  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  way.  and  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
others.  The  idlers  of  the  vegetable  world  are  most  com- 
monly found  among  the  lower  classes — the  fungi. 

You  remember  in  studying  the  fungi  we  found  that 
one  thing,  the  principal  thing,  which  marked  their  dif- 
ference from  the  green  plants,  was  that  they  are  obliged 
to  feed  on  what  has  been  some  time  a  living  substance, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal.  The  yeast  plant  and  moulds 
and  mushrooms  feed  upon  dead  material — that  which  is 
no  longer  alive:  but  there  are  other  fungi  that  prey  upon 
living  things. 

Have  you  not  hundreds  of  times  in  the  woods  noticed 
how  old  tree  trunks  and  twigs,  particularly  dead  ones,  were 
covered  with  a  curious  crust,  sometimes  gray  and  some- 
times greenish  in  hue  ?  Occasionally  you  found  them 
bright  orange,  and  again  holding  up  coral  red  cups  to 
the  sun  and  rain.  These  are  not  mosses,  as  you  often 
hear  them  called.  In  fact,  they  have  no  correct  ordinary 
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name,  and  so 
get  their  bo- 
tauical  name 
of  lichens 
of tener  than 
any  other. 

Among  the 
most  singu- 
lar  things  in 
tin-  .study  of 
all  kinds  of 
plants  are 
these  same  li- 
chens, and  it 

took  a  great  many  long  years  of  study  to  find  out  their 
•ways.  They  are  really  a  peculiar  kind  of  a  fungus,  grow- 
ing on  and  sucking  their  nourishment  out  of  a  little  green 
water-plant,  which  manages  to  support  both  itself  and  its 


Fig.  1. — «,  FL'NGUS  :  b.  FIRST  BERRY.  MAGNIFIED. 
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Fig.  3  — WOOLLY  LICHEN. 

idle  neighbor.  For  a  long  time  the  little  green  cells  that 
flourished  so  bravely  in  the  clutch  of  the  lazy  giant  of  a  fun- 
gus was  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  fungus.  After  long 
studying  and  examining,  some  keen-sighted  botanist  saw 
that  the  green  cells  were  no  more  nor  less  than  our  little 
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i    -    -! — CALLEMA  SLICED  THR<T'.H.  MAGNIFIED. 
<7,  Fungus  ;  b.  Host ;  c,  Spore  >  es  esea 
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Fig.  4 .—  INCFU-STINI;  Lir  HEN. 

"  first  berry."  being  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  by  his 
lazy  visitor.  He  collected  the  green  cells  of  the  plant, 
and.  to  test  the  matter,  he  sowed  them,  and  watched  what 
became  of  them:  they  grew  apace,  and  when  they  came 
to  move  about  he  found  that  he  was  not  mistaken:  they 
were,  sure  enough,  the  "first  berry." 

You  see  in  Fig.  1  how  the  twining  arms  of  the  lichen 
<a\  embrace  the  "  first  berry"  (61.  and  push  their  way  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  cell  to  take  away  its  food.  For  some 
reason  it  does  not  overpower  and  kill  its  little  host;  possi- 
bly it  may  in  some  unknown  way  pay  its  board  in  serv- 
ices; but  nobody  lias  ever  found  it  out  if  such  is  the  case. 

All  these  lower  forms  of  life,  including  the  fungi,  "odd 
fish. "and  lichens,  are  called  by  a  Latin  name  meaning 
that  the  plant  is  all  leafy.  They  have  no  distinct  stems 
and  roots;  they  all  seem  to  be  just  something  like  a  leaf. 
In  lichens  this  leafy  crust  is  called  a  tltalhts. 

The  thullus  creeps  on  chips  of  decaying  wood,  bark,  or 
small  branches,  diving  down  into  the  cells  of  the  green 
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Fi£.  5.—"  REINDEER  Moss." 
A.  Life  size  ;  B,  Branch  enlarged ;  C,  Branch  of  Buds ;  D.  Same  fertilized. 
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plant  below  to  feed  itself,  and  sending-  up  into  the  air  the 
little  cups  or  heads  which  are  its  fruit.  Some  of  the  gray 
woolly  lichens  that  cover  twigs  growing  near  the  sea-shore 
or  down  in  moist  dells  (Fig.  2)  have  what  seem  like  stems; 
but  they  are  not  true  stems;  the  cells  inside  are  differ- 
ent from  stem  cells  and  like  those  of  leaves.  We  have 
to  learn,  in  studying  nature,  "not  to  judge  according 
to  appearance,  but  to  judge  righteous  judgment."  It  is 
by  the  lives  of  these  little  creatures,  not  by  their  mere 
outward  appearance,  that  we  know  their  real  character. 

Lichens  are  good  things  to  study  in  winter,  for  you  can 
find  them  when  other  plants  are  having  their  long  sleep. 
They  grow  everywhere,  and  on  pretty  much  everything 
that  has  crevices  in  which  their  host  can  find  moisture. 

The  "first  berry"  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  the 
"  odd  fish"  which  are  hosts  to  the  lichens.  The  vegetable 
jelly-fish,  the  red  snow  plant,  and  others  answer  this  pur- 
pose. But  whatever  the  host  is,  you  can  not  help  feeling 
that  he  is  ill  used.  Sometimes  one  is  almost  smothered 
in  the  embrace  of  his  ungrateful  visitor  and  guest;  M>m>- 
times  another  is  fairly  sucked  dry  by  these  sponges;  but 
the  plucky  little  things  manage  to  live  somehow  and  bear 
the  burden  of  life. 

Some  of  the  lichens  contradict  the  old  saying  that  "beg- 
gars must  not  be  choosers,"  for  they  will  not  live  on  any 
host  but  a  particular  one  which  suits  them.  Others  are 
not  so  particular,  and  will  take  to  any  one  which  will  af- 
ford them  nourishment.  Some  of  the  tiny  plants  so  prey- 
ed upon,  instead  of  being  hindered  in  their  growth,  sei  n 
to  be  rather  stimulated  by  the  demand  upon  them. 

Occasionally  among  the  hard  dry  growths  that  are  the 
commonest  forms  of  lichens  we  find  a  kind  that  is  like 
cold  clammy  flesh.  It  grows  in  cushion-like  masses.  la 
these  forms  the  poor  little  host  is  scattered  in  bunches 
through  the  fleshy  mass,  or  runs  through  it  like  strings  of 
greenish  beads  (Fig.  3). 

Lichens,  like  some  plants  higher  in  the  scale  of  life, 
grow  from  spores.     These  produce  new  plants  as  seed  il". 
but  they  are  not  seed.      Seeds,  as  you  will  see  when  we 
come  to  them,  are  always  made  by  the  partnership  of  two 
entirely  different  cells  combining  together.     Spores  are 
more  like  little  buds  growing  out  of  the  plant,  and  when 
they  are  ripe,  getting  loose  from  the  place  where  they  grew, 
and  being  scattered  on  the  ground  by  the  wind  or  the  rain. 
They  grow  usually  in  some  sort  of  cup.  which  holds  them 
safely  till  they  are  ripe  and  free.      (Fig.  4, 
and  Fig.  3.  c. )     It  would  not  seem  that  such 
sturdy  little  beggars  and  persistent  sponges 
would  be  of  much  use  in  such  a  busy  world 
as  this;  and  yet  if  it  were  not  for  them  a 
large  part  of  the  world  would  he  without  in- 
habitants.    All  Lapland,  you   know,  is   in- 
habited by  people   who   only   live   becau>e 
of  their  reindeer.      In   our  climate  we  can 
scarcely  imagine   how   people    can   depend 
so    much   upon  any  one   kind   of   animal. 
But  the  people  there  have  nothing  else ;  they 
eat  the  flesh,  blood,  and  milk  of  the  reindeer : 
their  clothes  are  made  from  his  skin  ;  their 
tools  are  carved  out  of  his  antlers :  his  sinews 
supply  thread;  his  bones,  soaked  in  oil.  they 
burn  for  fuel.      Living,  he  is  his  master's 
horse  and  mule;  he  carries  him  and  his  1>< 
longings  from  place  to  place.      And  so  tin; 
Laplander's  whole  mode  of  life  depends  upon 
this  tiny  plant,  which  is  generally,  though 
incorrectly,  called  "reindeer  moss'1  (Fig.  5i. 
When  the  reindeer  have  devoured  it  in  one 
place,  they  move  where  they  can  find  some 
more. 

In  the  short,  hot  summers  the  reindeer  can 
get  the  fresh  shoots  of  certain  trees;  but  in 
winter  there  is  nothing  but  the  lichen  under 


the  snow.  Besides  being  the  only  thing  they  can  get  to 
eat,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  them.  When  reindeer  are 
brought  to  temperate  climates  as  a  show,  it  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  feed  them  on  these  lichens,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  or  they  will  not  keep  well  and  hearty.  As 
food  the  lichen  has  another  advantage,  in  that  it  takes  a, 
great  while  to  digest,  and  a  meal  will  last  for  a  long  time, 
enabling1  the  reindeer  to  take  long  journeys  over  the  frozen, 
snow  covered  ground  without  a  fresh  meal. 

It  is  these  tiny  plants,  which  we  scarcely  ever  notice, 
that  save  great  regions  of  arctic  country  from  being  a, 
desolate  no-man's-land  from  end  to  end. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TAKING    POSSESSION. 


.   thank   goodness  !    that 
job's  done.''  And  Joan  lean- 
ed against  the  empty  shelves 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

"And  now  for  the  china," 
Nan.  looking  up  from  her  seat 
floor. 

The  packing  at  College  Street  had  pros- 
pered finely,  and  already  a  beginning  had  been  made  in 
the  little  house  at  Beachcroft,  The  girls  had  taken  turns 
in  going  back  and  forth,  and  Phyl's  room  was  so  nearly 
finished  that  she  was  to  be  moved  on  the  morrow,  Dr. 


said 
the 


PACKING. 
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Rogers  having  decided  that  the  consultation  ought  to  take 
place  after  she  was  settled  there.  Nan  was  going  over 
•with  Miss  Vaudort  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness  for 
Phyllis's  coining  in  early  the  next  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Travers  and  David  were  already  established  in  the  little 
house. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Annie  Vandort  had  proved 
a  treasure.  Just  now  she  put  her  head  in  the  library  door 
to  remind  Nan  that  they  were  to  take  a  basket  of  eatables 
to  Beachcroft  with  them.  "And,  above  all  things,"  she 
said,  laughing,  "don't  forget  the  cookies  for  Alfred  the 
Great,  or  our  cold  ham  will  be  nowhere." 

"Now,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  girl  as  that  is  !"  remark- 
ed Joan  from  her  seat  on  the  library  steps.  "I  think."  she 
added,  with  a  calm  air  of  reflection,  "  I  would  rather  be  like 
her  when  I  grow  up  than  any  one  else,  unless  it  was  you." 

Nan  laughed.  Joan  was  at  the  age  when,  to  one  of  her 
nature,  enthusiasms  ai'e  very  sadden,  but  even  such  an 
intense  one  as  she  cherished  for  Miss  Vandort  had  not  dis- 
plaeed  her  ideal.  Her  admiration  continued  the  same  for 
Nan  even  under  her  altered  circumstances. 

"She's  just  perfectly  lovely!  That's  what  I  think," 
concluded  Joan,  coming  down  from  her  perch  and  hold- 
ing up  a  pair  of  grimy  hands  for  Nan's  inspection.  "You 
needn't  bother  about  the  china,"  she  continued.  "It's  time 
you  and  Annie  were  off." 

Miss  Vandort,  who  returned  presently,  quite  agreed  with 
this,  and  so  in  a  few  moments  Nan  had  washed  her  hands, 
made  a  hasty  toilet,  and.  after  asking  Martha  for  the  ham- 
per, ran  up  to  bid  Phyllis  good-hy. 

These  days  of  moving  had  brought  an  excess  of  excite- 
ment to  the  invalid's  room  in  spite  of  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  little  household  to  keep  all  such  care  from  her.  She 
had  to  confess,  when  Nan  came  in  and  taxed  her  with  it, 
that  she  felt  nervous  and  tired.  Even  Annie  Vandort' s 
reading  aloud  from  a  favorite  book  had  not  quieted  her. 
But  "After  to-morrow, "  she  said,  with  a  little  smile,  and 
Nan  tried  to  go  away  comforted  with  this  reflection,  and 
by  feeling  that  Laura  would  make  the  getting  off  for  Phyl- 
lis as  quiet  and  as  endurable  as  possible. 

It  was  certainly  great  fun  to  take  possession  of  the  little 
house  about  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Travers  had  the  kitchen  fire  lighted,  the  kettle  boiling, 
and  enough  china  and  tinware  unpacked  and  arranged  in 
the  dressers  to  give  it  a  cozy  and  home-like  air. 

The  carpenters'  work  had  begun  in  the  sales-room;  rolls 
of  cartridge-paper  stood  waiting  to  be  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  a  large  express  package  from  New  York  filled  one 
corner  of  the  room,  not  to  be  opened,  however,  until  a 
place  was  ready  for  its  contents. 

Alfred,  for  all  his  wild  spirits,  had  proved  very  useful. 
He  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  with  David,  tacking 
down  the  matting  in  the  hall  and  a,  dark  red  strip  of  felt 
011  the  staircase.  When  Phyllis  should  be  carried  in  the 
next  day,  they  wanted  her  to  find  at  least  the  entrance 
and  her  own  room  cheerful. 

Upstairs  in  the  room  designed  for  her  the  pretty  paper- 
ing was  hung,  and  a  decided  improvement  both  Nan  and 
M  i^s  Vandort  declared  it  to  be.  It  suggested  some  quaint, 
old-fashioned  pattern  on  porcelain,  and  with  the  wood- 
work of  cherry,  curtains  of  unbleached  muslin  striped  with 
blue,  considerably  altered  the  appearance  of  the  room, 
which  for  further  furnishing  had  a  comfortable  brass  bed- 
stead which  Mrs.  Vandort  had  insisted  upon  sending,  a 
large  easy  sofa  covered  in  cretonne,  comfortable  chairs, 
and  a  low  wide  table  of  cherry-wood  which  Amy  Rogers 
had  ordered  made  especially  for  the  invalid's  use. 

The  two  girls  had  brought  with  them  a  whole  box  of 
kiiickknacks,  and  while  Mrs.  Travers  was  preparing  tea, 
they  opened  it,  greatly  enjoying  their  arrangement  of 
them  in  the  room.  There  were  tall  vases  for  each  side  of 
the  rather  high  chimney-piece,  and  in  each  of  these  pea- 
cocks' feathers  looked  well  against  the  wall-paper,  and 


the  engravings  in  oak  frames,  the  books  for  the  hanging 
shelves,  the  articles  for  use  in  writing  or  reading  arranged 
upon  the  table,  the  tete-u-teti'  service  of  china  on  a  little 
stand  in  one  corner,  a  standing  work-basket  well  filled, 
and  a  revolving  book-stand,  all  gave  to  the  room  its  final 
air  of  completeness  and  readiness  for  the  occupant. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Nan,  as  they  surveyed  their  work; 
"it  really  looks  lovely;  and  when  David  has  that  hall 
window  full  of  flowers,  and  we  have  a  fire  lighted,  and 
Phyllis  is  comfortable  on  the  sofa,  how  nice  it  will  all 
be!" 

A  great  many  other  things  had  to  be  done  throughout 
the  house  before  morning:  a  room  adjoining  Phyl's  to 
be  ready  for  Mrs.  Heriot,  who  was  coming  for  the  first 
week  to  take  sole  charge  of  the  young  lady,  besides  some 
sleeping-place  for  those  members  of  the  family  party  who 
would  spend  the  nights  at  Beachcroft.  Here  the  little 
garret  came  into  good  service.  One  or  two  beds  were 
readily  prepared  there,  and,  as  Nan  said,  it  would  be  easier 
to  furnish  the  rooms  below  if  they  did  not  make  use  of 
them  meanwhile. 

Mrs.  Travers  was  determined  to  show  herself  a  good 
cook,  they  all  declared,  when  she  summoned  them  to  tea, 
all  having  done  their  "day's  work,"  Dick  with  the  carpen- 
ters, Alfred  over  the  mattings,  and  Miss  Vandort  and  Nan, 
as  Alfred  said,  the  "la-di-da!"  part  of  the  housekeeping. 

"La-di-da,  indeed!"  cried  Nan,  gayly.  "Just  wait,  my 
young'  man,  until  you  see  the  solid  comforts  upstairs  for 
dear  old  Pliyl !  Is  there  oil  in  the  hall  lamp?  We  must 
have  a  good  look  at  the  Emporium  after  tea." 

It  was  pleasant  having  their  first  supper  in  the  kitch- 
en. The  fire  burned  cheerily;  the  little  "place,"  as  Mrs. 
Travers  called  it,  was  neat  and  cozy,  and  Annie  Vandort 
declared  with  a  sigh,  as  she  finished  her  supper,  she  had 
never  before  known  what  it  was  to  enjoy  "eating  in  the 
kitchen." 

Then  came  a  rush  to  the  Emporium,  where  a  week's 
work  had  begun  to  show  very  decidedly.  Dick,  who  had 
turned  out,  if  one  of  the  quietest,  decidedly  the  most  prac- 
tical of  the  Rolfs,  explained  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
get  the  "noisy"  part  of  the  work  done  before  Phyllis  came, 
and  so  most  of  the  hammering  and  sawing  was  finished. 

Midway  in  the  room  was  the  counter  with  its  drawers, 
some  wide  and  shallow,  some  deep,  and  all  well  handled, 
and  painted  a  dark  mahogany-color.  The  top  was  to  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  deep-hued  crimson  satin,  011 
which  Nan  had  been  putting  a  border  of  darker  plush. 
The  standing  cupboards  with  their  glass  doors  were  fin- 
ished, all  but  the  last  touches,  and  the  next  day  Alfred  and 
Dick  were  to  seclude  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  hang- 
ing the  paper.  Altogether  it  was  considered  a  satisfacto- 
ry piece  of  work,  and  going  back  to  the  kitchen,  where,  as 
the  night  was  cold,  the  lire  was  most  acceptable,  Miss 
Vandort  and  Nan  established  themselves  at  the  table  to 
work  on  the  hall  curtains,  while  the  boys  sat  at  the  other 
end,  drawing  plans  and  designs  for  endless  "improve- 
ments" in  the  new  home,  the  whole  party  talking  and 
laughing  so  pleasantly  that  had  any  one  looked  in  upon 
them  at  that  moment,  a  suspicion  of  their  being  "in  trou- 
ble" would  not  have  occurred  to  the  most  sympathetic  ob- 
server. 

Nan  entertained  the  boys  with  an  account  of  her  first 
day  at  Brightwoods,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  she  suddenly 
stopped  short  to  give  a  little  shiver  and  utter  a  low-toned 
"Oh!  oh!" 

"  What's  up  ?"  inquired  the  ready  Alfred. 

"Oh."  answered  Nan.  "I  was  thinking  of  Madison 
Avenue,  and  some  of  the  performances  there." 

She  had  suddenly  remembered  Jim  Powers  and  his  ma- 
licious laugh  on  finding  her  at  the  stable  door,  and  with 
that  came  a  recollection  of  Bob  and  poor  little  Beppo,  and, 
for  what  reason  she  could  not  say,  Nan  shivered  with  a 
sort  of  nameless  dread. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   NEW    BEGINNING. 

THE  consultation  was  over. 

Phyllis  had  accomplished  the  journey  very  successfully, 
the  busy  workers  at  Beachcroft  had  everything  in  pleasant 
readiness  for  her  arrival,  and  if  she  had  been  too  tired  to 
say  much,  her  look  of  delight  and  appreciation  on  seeing 
her  pretty  room  said  more  than  words. 

It  had  seemed  to  Nan,  who  waited  in  the  room  adjoin- 
ing1 Phyllis's  for  the  Doctors'  verdict,  that  they  never 
would  appear,  but  at  last  Dr.  Rogers  opened  the  door  sud- 
denly, and  came  in  upon  her  with  a  pale  grave  face. 

"  I'm  glad  I  never  encouraged  her  too  much,"  he  said, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  and  showing  by  his  dejection  that 
his  fears  were  confirmed.  "Poor  girl,  she  will  not  have  to 
suffer  much,  but  I'm  afraid  she's  condemned  to  lie  there  a 
long  time." 

Nan  showed  such  distress  that  the  Doctor  turned  sharp- 
ly, and  said:  "  Nan,  Nan,  I  look  to  you  to  cheer  her,  and 
she's  really  wonderfully  courageous.  You  should  have 
seen  her  face  when  we  told  her  that  she  could  use  her 
hands  as  much  as  she  liked,  and  very  soon  sit  up.  Why, 
you'd  think  we'd  told  her  she  could  dance  a  hornpipe." 
The  Doctor  tried  to  smile,  but  the  tears  were  standing  in 
his  kind  eyes  as  he  went  on:  "She's  made  of  the  right 
sort  of  stuff,  after  all,  God  bless  her!  I  thought  Mary 
Lancelot's  child  ought  to  have  the  true  spirit  in  her  when 
trouble  came." 

And  the  Doctor  was  silent  a  moment,  his  thoughts  go- 
ing back  to  the  fair  gentle  mother  of  these  children.  How 
well  he  remembered  her  as  a  tiny  dainty  little  girl  whom 
he  had  often  carried  on  his  shoulder  home  from  school 
when  the  snow  lay  deep  in  the  Beverley  road,  and  from 
those  days  until  he  had  looked  at  the  beautiful  tranquil 
face  in  its  final  sleep,  how  interesting  everything  about 
her  home  had  been  to  him !  No  wonder  the  little  family 
setting  out  to  brave  the  world  seemed  of  deep  concern  to 
the  tender-hearted,  lonely  old  Doctor. 

"She's  really  almost  contented,"  he  continued,  "and 
full  of  the  idea  of  this  Emporium  ;  so  you'd  better  get  it  to 
rights  as  soon  as  you  can.  and  open  that  box  below. 
There's  no  necessity  for  preventing  her  amusing  herself  in 
a  quiet  way,  but  she  must  have  constant  care  of  a  certain 
kind.  Now  go  in  and  say  a  word  to  her,  little  woman." 

Phyllis  was  lying  very  still  on  her  pretty  sofa,  but  as 
Nan  entered  she  held  out  both  her  hands,  and  said,  with  a 
smile : 

"So  you  have  heard?  Well,  I  don't  think  I  expected 
anything  else."  There  was  the  least  bit  of  a  quiver  about 
her  lips.  "And,  Nannie,  I  give  you  fair  warning,  I  mean 
to  be  a  most  exacting  invalid.  I  shall  insist  on  every  bit 
of  news  and  talk  being  brought  up  here.  This  shall  be 
council-chamber,  judge's  hall,  every  sort  of  thing,  and  I've 
even  planned  a  little  bell  on  the  door  of  the  Emporium. 
so  that  I  shall  know  when  we  have  a  customer." 

Nan  sat  down  in  the  easy-chair  at  the  side  of  the  sofa. 
and  nodded  her  head  to  all  Phyllis's  suggestions. 

"I  think,"  Phyl  added  in  a  moment,  "that  if  you  were 
to  read  a  little  while  I  might  fall  asleep.  But,  Nan.  first  I 
want  you  to  tell  them  all  down-stairs  tiiat  nobody  is  to  say 
a  word  about  me.  I  mean  we  are  just  to  forget  the  Doc- 
tors have  been  here,  and  begin  life  in  our  little  home  as 
though,  as  nearly  as  possible,  I  wasn't  laid  up  011  the  shelf 
in  this  sort  of  way.  You  understand,  dear." 

Nan  bent  down,  flung  her  arm  about  Phyllis's  neck, 
and  kissed  her  passionately. 

"Phyl — Phyl,  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  half  sobbing  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  "you  teach  us  all  such 
a  lesson  !  Oh,  why  can't  I  be  as  patient  as  you  are  ?" 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Phyl,  promptly,  and  smil- 
ing as  she  lightly  stroked  the  curly  head  on  her  shoulder. 
"Don't  I  tell  you  how  cross  I  mean  to  be?  But,  Nan," 


she  added,  in  a  quieter  tone,  "I've  had  lots  of  time  to  think 
this  month,  for  all  I  am  crippled.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  ever 
really  lived  before.  Now  let's  go  on  with  our  reading  of 
The  Initials;  I  feel  as  if  I  must  hear  it.  Do  you  know,  I 
read  my  verse  for  the  clay  just  before  the  Doctors  came, 
and  it  was  strange,  wasn't  it,  that  one  about  taking  the 
lowest  place  ?  I  never  wanted  to  do  that,  Nan,  did  I  ?" 

The  reading  began,  and  Phyllis  closed  her  eyes,  not  to 
sleep,  and  only  half  to  listen,  for  her  thoughts  went  back 
and  forth  in  many  channels.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  she  had  accepted  her  fate  without  a  struggle — the 
sudden  and  terrible  accident  which  had  made  her  an  or- 
phan, and  crippled  her  no  doubt  for  life.  Phyllis's  ruling 
traits  had  been  pride  and  self-confidence,  but  now  the  real 
nobility  and  sweetness  of  nature  underlying  these  had  as- 
serted themselves. 

Lying  day  after  day,  knowing  just  what  had  happened 
and  what  she  might  expect,  she  had  gone  through  hours 
of  which  no  one  would  ever  know,  times  of  depression,  of 
rebellion,  calmed  by  earnest  prayer,  and  the  result  was 
what  Nan  better  than  any  of  the  others  saw  and  knew  how 
to  appreciate:  a  new  spirit  of  humility  and  cheerfulness, 
so  much  better  than  languid  resignation,  for  she  knew 
that,  helpless  as  she  was,  she  had  a  life  to  lead,  a  work  to 
accomplish,  an  example  to  set,  and  an  end  to  gain.  Per- 
haps no  less  a  trial,  no  less  a  combination  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  would  have  brought  out  all  this  in  the  pret- 
ty, self-contented,  complacent  Phyllis. 

Phyllis  went  back  over  the  day  of  the  accident.  It  had 
been  so  sudden  that  she  could  remember  only  a  sense 
of  confusion,  of  bewilderment,  as  the  train  rolled  down 
the  bank,  and  then  an  awakening  to  terrible  pain  in 
her  back  and  head,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  could  not 
move  her  lower  limbs.  After  that  all  had  seemed  dark- 
ness and  confusion  for  days.  When  consciousness  came 
back, the  funerals  were  over;  the  facts  that  Miss  Rolf  had 
died, leaving  no  will  since  the  old  one,  and  that  her  father's 
affairs  were  hopelessly  involved, had  to  be  made  known  to 
her,  and  with  all  her  grief  she  had  been  grateful  for  a  pe- 
riod of  inactivity  which  had  given  her  a  chance  to  think. 

The  responsibility  of  the  little  family  she  knew  must 
rest  upon  herself  if  her  life  was  spared,  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  deep  and  earnest  had  been  her  prayers  for  guid- 
ance! She,  better  than  any  one  else,  knew  the  exact  po- 
sition in  which  her  father  had  left  them,  for  she  only  had 
been  in  his  confidence,  and  knew  that  during  the  last  year 
he  had  made  the  most  reckless  investments,  swallowing 
up  his  capital,  and  bringing  them  more  than  once  almost 
to  the  need  of  laying  bare  the  state  of  tilings  to  Miss  Rolf. 
But  this  had  not  been  done,  and  now  both  father  and 
cousin  were  gone,  so  swiftly  taken  from  them  that  Phyllis 
for  some  time  found  it  difficult  to  face  minor  things  with 
that  one  overwhelming  fact  before  her.  But  she  had  to 
plan,  and,  after  the  younger  children,  Nail  was  her  first 
thought.  Phyllis  knew  Nan's  worth.  There  were  scenes 
in  the  past,  never  referred  to  now,  but  which  she  remem- 
bered only  too  well,  when  the  little  cousin  had  set  her 
an  example,  and  she  built  her  faitli  in  the  future  on  the 
knowledge  of  that  past.  And  Laura  had  proved  herself 
such  a  comfort!  Might  it  not  be  that  all  this  seeming 
misfortune  was  a  blessing  in  disguise? 

"  Nan,"  Phyllis  said,  unexpectedly,  and  turning  her 
eyes  toward  her  cousin,  "I  really  am  not  hearing  a 
word.  I  think  I  must  be  amused  some  other  way.  Sup- 
pose you  see  if  the  boys  can't  open  the  box  up  hero  in  my 
room  ?" 

Nan  flew  off,  glad  to  carry  such  a  cheering  report  of 
Phyl's  frame  of  mind  to  the  anxious  parly  below.  They 
were  all  in  the  Emporium,  trying  to  distract  their  minds 
by  inspecting  (lie  new  wall-paper,  and  Nan's  sudden  ex- 
clamation of  delight  was  approval  in  itself.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  pretty,  the  soft  gray  harmonizing  admirably 
with  the  deep  cherry-wood  and  ma  hoi;  any.  and  the  stained 
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floor  looking  very  nice  with  the  rugs  brought  over  from 
College  Street  disposed  at  proper  intervals,  and  giving 
color  and  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  whole  room. 

"And  now  for  Phyllis  and  the  box!''  Annie  Yandort 
said,  eagerly. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


STRANGE  FRIENDSHIPS. 

BY  JOHN  II.  CORYEI.L. 

4  WILD  animal,  when  free,  seldom  makes  friends  with 
J\.  a  different  kind  of  animal ;  but  the  most  savage  beast, 
cooped  up  in  a  little  cage,  will  often  become  greatly  at- 
tached to  some  weak  little  creature  which  it  would  have 
scorned  to  notice  when  free. 

Just  how  animals  make  friends  with  each  other  and 
make  the  fact  known  it  is  hard  even  to  guess.  But  they 
do  it  somehow,  and  two  strange  animals  will  come  to  en- 
joy each  other's  society  so  much  that  they  can  not  bear 
to  be  separated.  It  is  often  noticed  in  menageries  that  ele- 
phants will  make  friends  with  dogs,  and  be  perfectly  mis- 
erable without  them. 

Lions,  too,  are  often  known  to  forget  their  savage  na- 
ture, and  lavish  affection  on  animals  as  unlike  themselves 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  There  is  a  noble-looking  lion  at  the 
Central  Park  Menagerie  which  has  only  disdain  for  the  men 
and  women  and  children  who  stare  at  him.  and  indeed 
which  would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  chance  to  eat  one  of 
them,  but  which  has  allowed  his  affections  to  be  won  by  a 
lot  of  tiny  English  sparrows. 

If  you  were  to  put  your  hand  in  his  caye  to  stroke  his 
tawny  skin,  110  matter  how  good  your  intentions  might 
be,  he  would  tear  it  in  shreds  with  his  terrible  paw;  and 


yet  he  seems  to  enjoy  having  the  birds  hop  all  over  him. 
Sometimes  the  fearless  little  creatures  will  perch  almost 
on  his  very  nose,  as  if  they  wished  to  show  how  impudent 
they  could  be.  But  whatever  they  do,  the  royal  captive 
only  watches  them  with  a  sort  of  sleepy  good-nature  that 
seems  to  say  that  the  birds  may  do  as  they  please. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Paris  they  used  to  have  a 
fierce  young  lion  whose  only  friend  was  a  poor  little  dog 
which  had  one  day  sneaked  into  the  menagerie,  and,  when 
pursued,  had  leaped  into  the  lion's  cage,  where,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  keepers,  he  was  cordially  received. 
Perhaps  the  lion  saw  that  the  little  dog  and  himself  had 
the  same  enemies  in  common.  However  that  may  be,  the 
lion  adopted  the  dog  for  his  dear  friend,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  taken  away. 

One  morning,  before  any  visitors  had  come,  fortunately, 
the  gate  of  the  lion's  cage  was  carelessly  left  unfasten- 
ed, and  the  lion  contrived  to  push  it  open  and  spring  out. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  confusion  and  terror  that  fol- 
lowed. The  keepers  fled  for  safety,  and  the  great  beast 
was  truly  monarch  of  the  place. 

The  first  thought  was  to  shoot  him  at  once,  but  one  of 
the  more  shrewd  keepers  proposed  a  plan  for  recapturing 
him.  This  man  had  noticed  that  the  little  dog  had  re- 
mained behind  in  the  cage;  so  he  stole  up  behind  the  cage, 
and,  catching  hold  of  the  poor  little  fellow,  began  to  whip 
him.  Of  course  the  dog  howled  piteously. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  dog's  voice  the  lion,  which 
had  been  angrily  lashing  its  tail  against  its  sides  in  front 
of  a  tiger's  cage,  stopped  and  listened.  As  the  howls  con- 
tinued, the  mighty  beast  bounded  savagely  toward  his 
catre,  and  seeing  the  keeper  beating  his  friend,  leaped  in. 

The  gate  was  instantly  closed  and  fastened,  and  the  lion 
found  that  his  friendship  had  cost  him  his  liberty.  The 
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;juick-witted  keeper  was  richly  rewarded,  and  to  make  up 
for  his  beating,  the  little  dog  was  made  a  pet  of,  and  fed 
an  the  choicest  liils  of  meal. 

Sometimes  the  c;iptive  animals  will  have  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  their  keepers  c)r  trainers,  but  as  a  rule  their  obe- 
dience proceeds  from  fear,  and  not  from  affection.  One 
case  of  such  an  affection,  however,  is  worth  repeating. 

A  trainer  had  a  cage  of  animals,  into  which  lie  was  ac- 
customed to  go  and  perform  with  the  animals — four  leop- 
ai'ds  and  a  lion.  The  lion  was  a  fine  beast,  and  well 
trained,  but  very  surly  and  difficult  to  control.  One  day, 
when  the  man  entered  the  cage,  the  lion  was  very  fierce, 
and  refused  to  perform.  The  man  spoke  sternly,  but  the 
lion  only  crouched  in  one  corner  of  the  cage  and  growled 
angrily.  The  trainer  then  raised  his  whip  and  struck  the 
beast  a  smart  blow.  In  another  instant  the  angry  crea- 
Lure  had  sprung  upon  the  daring  man.  and  would  have 
killed  him  had  not  the  four  leopards  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  bravely  taken  the  lion's  attention  until  some  of  the 
keepers  came  and  rescued  the  fainting  man.  One  of  the 
leopards  died  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  lion,  and 
the  others  could  never  be  induced  again  to  perform  with 
the  savage  beast. 

The  annals  of  menageries  are  full  of  similar  stories  of 
friendships  between  different  animals  and  between  animals 
and  men. 


JACKKN1FE  TOYS. 

BY  C.  W.  MILLER. 
THE    MYSTERIOUS    BEANS. 

T^HE  beans  did  not  seem  to  be  unusual  at  first  sight;  it 
was  the  way  they  appeared  and  disappeared  that  was 
curious.  This  is  a  very  neat  trick,  and  easily  made.  The 
beans  are  in  a  small  box,  and  a  boy  is  asked  to  guess 
whether  the  number  is  "odd'1  or  "  even."  Suppose  he  says 
"odd,"  you  open  the  box  and  show  him  four  beans.  Tell 
him  you  will  give  him  another  chance,  and  of  course  he 
will  say  "even."  The  box  is  again  opened,  and  he  sees 
three  beans,  much  to  his  astonishment;  and  no  matter  how 
many  times  he  guesses,  he  can  never  get  it  right,  because 
you  can  make  them  "  odd"  or  "even"  just  as  you  please. 
There  is  a  catch,  of  course,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
make  the  box.  Get  some  thin  pine  strips,  and  whittle  out 

two  sides  the  shape 
of  Fig.  1,  cutting 
grooves  for  the  cov- 
ers at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, as  the  box  has 
a  cover  above  and 
below.  Next  whittle 
out  the  end  pieces, 
which  are  square, 
just  like  the  ends  of 

any  box.  Nail  the  sides  and  ends  together,  and  fit  in  the 
covers,  which  slide  in  the  grooves  (Fig.  2).  One  of  the 
covers  has  the  centre  hollowed  out,  so  that  a  small  bean 
may  be  glued  in  the  hollow,  aud  slip  over  the  end,  when 
the  cover  is  drawn  off,  without  catching.  Put  three  beans 
loosely  in  the  box,  and  close  both  covers. 

The  box  is  held  carelessly  in  the  hand,  so  that  either 
cover  may  be  turned  up,  and  a  boy  is  asked  to  guess  "odd" 
or  "even."  If  he  says  "even, "turn  the  box  so  that  the 
cover  with  the  beau  glued  to  the  under  side  is  uppermost, 
and  slide  it  off,  when  three  beans  will  be  seen  in  the  \>«\ 
torn.  If  the  box  is  turned  other  side  up.  and  the  cover 


FIG.  1. 


FIG.  ; 


slid  off,  four  beans  will  be  seen  in  the  bottom,  and  you 
may  make  the  number  odd  or  even  as  you  desire. 

THE  WHIRLING  JACK 

For  this  toy  you  will  need  a  potato  and  a  buckeye,  or 
a  horse-chestnut.  Cut  a  small  hole  clear  through  the 
buckeye,  and  take  out  all  the  kernel.  Whittle  out  the 
spindle,  making  a  shoulder  around  the  middle  which  will 
not  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  buck- 
eye. Sharpen  the  lower  end,  so  that  it 
may  be  stuck  into  the  potato.  Whittle 
from  pine  an  oval  body  and  head,  and 
bore  a  hole  for  the  top  of  the  spindle. 
Make  the  arms  and  legs  of  separate 
pieces  of  wood,  and  tie  them  loosely  to 
the  body.  Dress  the  figure  in  a  very 
loose  skirt,  and  paint  buttons,  etc.,  oil 
the  body.  Cut  a  small  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  buckeye,  and  pass  a  string  through 
this  hole  and  up  through  the  hole  on 
top.  Then  raise  the  spindle  so  that  the 
shoulder  will  he  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  hole,  and  tie  the  string  firmly 
to  the  spindle,  so  that  it  can  not  slip 
around.  Tie  a  button  to  the  end  of  the 
string,  aud  the  jack  will  be  ready  to 
whirl. 

Turn  the  figure  around  until  all  the 
string  is  wound  on  the  spindle  inside 
the  buckeye,  then  hold  the  nut  firmly 
in  your  left  hand,  and  draw  the  string  out  suddenly  and 
sharply  with  your  right  hand.  This  will  make  the  figure 
spin  round  rapidly,  throwing  out  its  arms  and  legs.  When 
the  string  is  all  out,  slack  it,  and  the  momentum  of  the 
potato  will  keep  the  figure  whirling  until  the  string  is  all 
wound  up.  Then  draw  it  out,  and  so  on. 


"VIENNA  ROLLS." 

BY  C.  W.  FISHEK. 

ALL  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  those 
crescent-shaped  rolls  so  often  seen  upon  our  break- 
fast tables.  How  many,  I  wonder,  have  ever  heard  the 
curious  legend  which,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to  their  manu- 
facture ?  Here  it  is: 

A  great  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Vien- 
na a  worthy  baker,  whose  trade,  though  small,  afforded  a 
comfortable  support  for  his  little  family. 

At  the  time  of  our  story  there  was  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Austrians,  and  the  city  had  been  for  weeks 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Sara- 
cen armies,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  food  from  without, 
and  the  supply  within  was  rapidly  failing. 

The  people  were  in  utter  despair.  If  they  did  not  sur- 
render, the\*  must  die  of  famine ;  while  if  they  did,  they 
could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  cruel  Turks,  and  would 
certainly  be  massacred.  Prayers  were  daily  offered  in  the 
churches  for  deliverance,  but  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
avert  the  dreadful  fate  that  must  soon  overtake  them. 

So  the  days  passed  on. 

One  evening  our  baker  was  in  the  cellar  kneading  the 
dough  (and  what  a  little  lump  it  was !)  that  was  to  furnish 
bread  for  himself  and  his  neighbors  on  the  morrow.  He 
was  intent  upon  his  work,  when  suddenly  he  was  roused 
by  a  slight  rattling  sound,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  to  come  and  die  out  at  regular  and  short  intervals. 
He  stopped  his  task,  listened  carefully,  and  tracing  it  to  a 
distant  corner,  soon  discovered  its  cause. 

On  tne  floor  stood  a  little  toy  drum  belonging  to  one  of 
his  boys,  and  upon  its  tightly  stretched  head  several  mar- 
bles dancing  about  produced  the  sounds  he  had  noticed. 

"That  is  curious,"  said  the  baker;  aud  he  watched  the 
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drum  closely.  Every  second  or  two  the  drum-head  would 
vibrate,  and  the  little  marbles  would  rattle  upon  it  as  if 
alive.  Putting  his  ear  to  the  earth,  he  heard  what  seemed 
a  distant  tapping  or  hammering,  and  he  noticed  that  at 
each  faint  tap  the  dancing  of  the  marbles  repeated  itself. 

For  a  long  time  he  could  not  account  for  the  raps,  until 
it  suddenly  Hushed  upon  him  that  they  were  caused  by  the 
steady  blows  of  a  pick,  and  that  the  Turks  were  doing  what 
had  been  much  feared — they  were  undermining  the  city. 

There  might  still  be  time  to  defeat  their  plans. 

To  tell  of  the  difficulty  the  honest  man  had  in  getting 
the  authorities  to  listen  to  and  believe  his  tale,  of  the 
sneers  and  mockings  he  met  with  everywhere,  would 
make  a  long  story.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  lirm  be- 
lief in  his  own  idea,  and  the  earnest  efforts  he  made  to  im- 
press this  belief  upon  others,  at  last  reached  the  General 
in  command  of  the  city,  and  an  investigation  was  ordered, 
which  proved  that  the  baker's  suspicion  was  correct. 

His  timely  information  enabled  the  Austrians  to  con- 
struct a  countermine,  which  at  the  proper  time  was  lired 


and  exploded,  and  the  Turks  were  put  to  flight.  So  the 
city  was  saved.  When  quiet  was  restored,  and  thanks- 
givings offered  for  the  victory,  the  baker  was  sent  for,  and 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

"My  worthy  friend,"  said  the  Emperor,  "we  owe  our 
deliverance,  under  God,  to  you.  Name  your  reward." 

"Sire,"  answered  the  baker,  as  his  face  flushed  with 
pride,  "  I  ask  but  one  thing.  A  poor  fellow  like  me  is  not 
lit  for  riches  nor  rank,  and  I  want  neither.  Grant  me 
but  this  one  privilege,  your  Majesty,  and  I  am  content: 
let  me.  and  my  children  after  me,  henceforth  make  our 
bread  in  the  form  of  that  crescent  which  has  so  long  been 
our  terror,  so  that  every  day  those  who  eat  it  may  be  re- 
minded that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  greater  than  the 
Allah  of  the  infidel." 

The  baker's  request  was  granted.  An  imperial  order 
was  at  once  issued  conferring  upon  him  and  his  descend- 
ants the  sole  right  to  make  bread  in  the  shape  of  the  Turk- 
ish emblem,  and  forbidding  any  one,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, from  ever  infringing  this  right. 


levor-Pe-tor-     ' 


BY    HOWARD     PYLE. 


PETER,"  said  his  mother. 
"Yes,"  said  Peter;  for  lie  was  well  brought  up,  and 
always  answered  when  he  was  spoken  to. 

"My  dear  little  child,  thou  art  wise  though  so  young. 
Now  how  shall  we  get  money  to  pay  our  rent  ?" 

"Sell  the  eggs  that  the  speckled  hen  has  laid, "  said  Peter. 

"But  when  we  have  spent  the  money  for  them,  what 
shall  we  do  then  ?" 

''  Sell  more  eggs,"  said  Peter;  for  he  had  an  answer  for 
everything. 

"But  when  the  speckled  hen  lays  no  more  eggs,  what 
then ;" 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Peter. 

Peter  started  off  to  the  town  with  the  basket  full  of  nice 
white  eggs.  The  day  was  bright  and  warm  and  fair;  the 
wind  blew  softly,  and  the  wheat  fields  lay  like  green  vel- 
vet in  the  sun.  So  he  trudged  along  with  great  comfort 
until  high  noontide,  against  which  time  he  had  come  nigh 
to  the  town,  for  he  could  see  the  red  roofs  and  the  tall 
spires  peeping  over  the  crest  of  the  next  green  hill. 

By  this  time  his  stomach  was  crying,  "Give !  give  !"  for 
it  longed  for  bread  and  cheese.  Now  a  great  gray  stone 
stood  near  by,  at  the  forking  of  the  road,  and  just  as  Peter 
came  to  it  he  heard  a  noise. 

"Click!  clack!"  He  turned  his  head,  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold! the  side  of  the  stone  opened  like  a  door,  and  out 
came  a  little  old  man  dressed  all  in  fine  black  velvet. 

"  Good-day.  Peter,"  said  he. 

"  Good-da,y,  sir,"  said  Peter. 

"Will  you  strike  a  bargain  with  me  for  your  eggs?" 
said  the  little  old  man. 

Yes,  Peter  would  strike  a  bargain.  What  would  the 
little  gentleman  give  him  for  his  eggs? 


"I  will  give  you  this, "said  the  little  old  man;  and  he 
drew  a  black  bottle  out  of  his  pocket. 

Peter  said,  "It  is  not  worth  as  much  as  my  basket  of 
eggs." 

"  Prut!"  said  the  little  gentleman.  "You  should  never 
judge  by  the  outside  of  things.  What  would  vou  like  to 
have?"" 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Peter,  "  to  have  a  good  dinner." 

"  Nothing  easier,  "said  the  little  gentleman;  and  he  drew 
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the  cork.  "  Pop !  pop !"  and  what  should  conn.'  out  of  the 
bottle  but  two  tall  men  dressed  all  in  blue  and  gold. 

''A  good  dinner  for  t\vo,"  said  the  little  man.  No  soon- 
i-r  said  than  done.  There  stood  the  nicest  dinner  that  you 
ever  saw.  Then  Peter  and  the  little  mail  fell  to  with 
might  and  main,  and  ate  till  they  could  eat  no  more. 

"Yes,"  said  Peter;  "  I  will  give  you  my  basket  of  eggs 


(^le/veT'-P&t&r -Tides-  to'the  •  King?5  -Palace-upon-his-  fine.  Horse- 


!or  the  little  black  hottle.  And  so  the  bargain  was  struck. 
Flien  Peter  started  off  home,  and  the  little  man  went  back 
igain  into  the  great  stone,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
:iim.  He  took  the  basket  of  eggs  witli  him;  where  he 
:.ook  it,  neither  Peter  nor  I  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  you. 

"  What  didst  thou  g-ct  for  thy  eggs,  my  little  duck  i" 
said  his  mother,  when  Peter  came  home  again. 

"I  got  a  bottle,  mother,''  said  Peter. 

Then  at  first  Peter's  mother  began  to  think  that  Peter 
was  a  dull  block.  But  when  she  saw  what  a  wonderful  bot- 
tle it  was,  she  thought  her  Peter  was  as  wise  as  the  moon. 

And  now  nothing  was  lacking  in  the  cottage.  If  Peter 
ind  his  mother  wanted  this,  it  came  to  them  ;  if  they  wish- 
?d  for  that,  the  two  tall  men  in  the  bottle  fetched  it. 

One  morning  Peter  said  to  his  mother,  "Mother,  I  am 
^oing  to  ask  the  King  to  let  me  marry  his  daughter." 

So  off  Peter  rode.     At  last  he  came  to  the  palace. 

"  Is  the  King  at  home  ?"  said  Peter,  when  the  door  was 
opened. 

Yes,  the  King  was  at  home.  So  Peter  went  into  the 
parlor  and  sat  down,  and  then  the  King  came  in. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  said  the  King. 

"  Peter  Stultzenmilchen,"  said  Peter. 

"And  what  do  you  want.  Lord  Peter  ?"  said  the  King. 

"I  want  to  marry  your  daughter,"  said  Peter. 

To  this  the  King  said,  "Hum-m-m  !"  and  Peter  said  no- 
thing. Then  the  King  said  that  he  had  determined  that 
no  one  should  marry  his  daughter  without  bringing  him 
a  basket  full  of  precious  stones. 


"  Is  that  all  '."  said  Peter.      "  Nothing  is  easier."     So  off' 
he  went  until  he  came  to  a  chestnut  woods  just  back  of 
the  royal  kitchen-garden.      There  he  uncorked  his  bottle. 
Pop!  pop!  and  out  came  the  two  tall  men.      "What  will 
you  have,  sir?"  said  they.     Peter  told  them  what  he  want- 
ed, and  it  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  for  there  on  the 
ground  before  him   stood  a  basket  full  of  all  kinds   of 
precious  stones;  each  of  them  was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
But  how  the  King  did  open  his  eyes,  to  be  sure,  and  how 
he  stared,  when  Peter  showed  him  the  basket! 

"  Now, "said  Peter,  "  I  should  like  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ter, if  you  please." 

At  this  the  King  hemmed  and  hawed  again.  No ;  Peter 
could  not  marry  the  Princess  yet,  for  the  King  had  deter- 
mined that  no  man  should  marry  his  daughter  without 
bringing  him  a  bird,  all  of  pure  silver,  that  could  sing 
whenever  it  was  wanted. 

"  Nothing  easier,"  said  Peter,  and  off  he  went  again. 
When  he  had  come  to  the  chestnut  woods  he  uncorked 
his  bottle,  and  told  the  two  lall  men  what  he  wanted.     No- 
sooner  said  than  done,  for  there  was  a  bird  of  pure  silver. 
Then  Peter  took  it  to  the  palace.     As  for  the  King,  he. 
could  not  look  at  it  or  listen  to  it  enough. 

"  Now, "said  Peter,  "  I  should  like  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ter, if  you  please." 

But  at  this  the  King  sang  the  same  tune  again.     No: 
Peter  could  not  marry  his  daughter  yet,  for  the  King  had' 
determined  that  the  man  who  was  to  marry  his  daughter 
should  first  bring  him  a  golden  s\vord  so  keen  that  it  could 
cut  a  feather  floating -in   the  air,  yet  so 
strong  that  it  could  cut  through  an  iron, 
bar. 

"Nothing  easier,"  said  Peter;  and  this, 
time  the  men  of  the  bottle  brought  him 
such  a  sword  as  he  asked  for,  and  the  hilt 
was  studded  all  over  with  precious  stones,, 
so  that  it  was  very  handsome  indeed.  Then 
Peter  brought  it  to  the  King,  and  it  cut 
through  a  feather  floating  in  the  air;  as. 
for  the  iron  bar,  it  cut  through  that  as  eas- 
ily as  you  would  bite  through  a  radish. 

And  now  it  seemed  as  though  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  let  Peter 
marry  the  Princess.  So  the  King  asked 
him  in  to  supper,  and  they  all  three  sat 
down  together,  the  King  and  the  Princess 
and  Peter. 

After  a  while  the  King  began  to  ques- 
tion Peter  how  he  e.-une  by  all  these  fine 
things  —  the  precious  stones,  the  silver- 
bird,  and  the  golden  sword.  But  no;  Pe- 
ter would  not  tell.  Then  the  King  and  the- 
Princess  begged  and  begged  him,  until  at 
last  Peter  lost  his  wits  and  told  all  about 
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the  bottle.  Then  the  King'  said  nothing  more,  and  present- 
ly, it  being  nine  o'clock.  Peter  went  to  bed.  After  he  had 
gone,  the  King  and  (lie  Princess  put  their  heads  together, 
and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  wicked  King  went 
to  Peter's  room  and  stole  the  bottle  from  under  his  pillow 
-and  put  an  empty  one  in  its  place. 

When  the  next  morning  had  come,  and  they  were  all 
sitting  at  their  breakfast  together,  the  King  said,  "Now, 
Lord  Peter,  let  us  see  what  your  bottle  will  do;  give  us 
such  and  such  a  kind  of  wine." 

"Nothing  easier,"  said  Peter.  Then  he  uncorked  the 
bottle,  but  not  so  much  as  a  single  dead  fly  came  out  of  it. 

"  But  where  is  the  wine?"  said  the  King. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Peter. 

At  this  the  King  called  him  hard  names,  and  turned  him 
•out  of  the  palace,  neck  and  heels.  So  back  poor  Peter 
went  to  his  mother  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  as  the  saying  is. 

"  Never  mind,''  said  his  mother.  "Here  is  another  bas- 
ket of  eggs  from  the  speckled  lien." 

So  Peter  set  off  with  these  to  the  market  town,  as  he  had 


done  with  the  others  before.  When  he  had  come  to  the 
great  stone  at  the  forking  of  the  road,  whom  should  he 
meet  but  the  same  little  gentleman  he  had  met  the  first 
time.  "  Will  you  strike  a  bargain  ?"  said  he.  Yes,  Peter 
would  strike  a  bargain,  and  gladly.  Thereupon  the  little 
old  man  brought  out  another  hlaclc  bottle. 

"Two  men  are  in  this  bottle,"  said  the  little  old  man. 
"  When  they  have  done  all  that  you  want  them  to  do,  say 
'  Brikket-ligg,'  and  they  will  go  back  again.  Will  you 
trade  with  me  '." 

So  the  trade  was  made,  and  Peter  started  home.  "Now," 
said  he  to  himself,  "I  will  ride  a  little,"  and  he  drew  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle.  Pop!  pop!  Out  came  two  men  from 
the  bottle;  but  this  time  they  were  ugly  and  black,  and 
each  held  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand.  They  said  not  a  word, 
but  without  more  ado  fell  upon  Peter,  and  began  thrash- 
ing him  as  though  he  was  wheat  on  the  barn  floor.  "  Stop ! 
stop!"  cried  Peter,  and  he  went  hopping  and  skipping  up 
and  down,  and  here  and  there ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  the 
two  ugly  black  men'  did  not  hear  him,  for  the  blows  fell 
as  thick  as  hail  on  the  roof.  At  last  he  gathered  his  wits 
together  like  a  flock  of  pigeons,  and  cried,  "  Brikket-ligg! 
brikket-ligg!"  Then,  whisk  !  pop!  they  went  back  into 
the  bottle  again,  and  Peter  corked  it  up  tightly. 

The  next  day  he  started  off  to  the  p.alace  once  more. 

Presently  the  King  came  in,  in  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers. "What!  are  you  back  again  ?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  I  am  back  again,"  said  Peter. 

"What  do  you  want  ;"  said  the  King. 

"I  want  to  marry  the  Princess, "said  Peter. 

"  What  have  you  brought  this  time  !"  said  the  King. 

"  I  have  brought  another  bottle,"  said  Peter. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  King  to  the  Princess,  "the  Lord 
Peter  has  brought  another  bottle  with  him." 

Thereat  the  Princess  was  very  polite  also.  Would  Lord 
Peter  let  them  see  the  bottle  ?  Oh  yes,  Peter  would  do 
that;  so  he  drew  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  set  it  down  upon 
the  table.  And  then  Peter  opened  the  bottle. 

Hui !  what  a  hubbub  there  was!  The  King  hopped 
about  until  his  slippers  flew  off,  his  dressing-gown  flutter- 
ed like  great  wings,  and  his  crown  rolled  otf  from  his 
head  and  across  the  floor  like  a  quoit  at  the  fair.  As  for 
the  Princess,  she  never  danced  in  all  of  her  life  as  she 
danced  that  morning. 

"  Oh,  Peter,  dear  Lord  Peter,  cork  up  your  men  again  !" 

"Will  you  give  me  back  my  bottle  ?"  said  Peter. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  King. 

"  Will  you  marry  me  ?"  said  Peter. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Princess. 

Then  Peter  said  "Brikket-ligg,"  and  the  two  tall  men 
popped  back  into  the  bottle  again.  So  the  King  gave  him 
back  liis  other  bottle,  and  the  minister  was  called  in  and 
married  him  to  the  Princess. 
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A  LESSON  IN  HOUSE-CLEANING. 
'T'HE  Little  Housekeepers  met  one  bright  spring 
-L  morning,  not  to  cook,  but  to  put  May's  play- 
house in  apple-pie  order.  You  know,  in  a  prop- 
erly made  apple-pie  the  slices  are  laid  smoothly 
one  over  another,  not  heaped  in  as  it  may  hap- 
pen. That  is  why  we  say  apple-pie  order,  I  pre- 
sume, about  a  very  neatly  arranged  place. 

May's  Uncle  Cornelius  had  brought  her  a  won- 
derful play-house  from  Paris,  three  stories  high, 
with  rooms  like  a  real  house,  and  all  beautifully 
furnished.  It  occurred  to  the  girls  that  they 
would  like  to  give  this  charming  dolls'  home  a 
real  house-cleaning.  So  they  sent  the  dolls  away 
on  a  journey,  and  with  little  caps  and  aprons, 
and  full  of  energy,  they  set  to  work.  They  want- 
ed to  do  everything  with  their  own  hands,  but 
May's  mamma  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her 
maid  to  give  them  a  little  help  about  shaking  the 
rugs,  and  this  the  good-natured  Dinah  was  very 
glad  to  do. 

Just  before  the  girls  were  ready  to  begin,  Irene 
tipped  over  a  bottle  of  ink  on  the  nursery  carpet. 
"What  a  misfortune!"  "Who  had  left  the  ;ink 
there?"  "The  carpet  is  ruined !"  exclaimed  one 
and  another.  But  Dinah  flew  to  the  cook  for 
some  sweet  milk,  which  she  used  freely  in  sop- 
ping up  the  ink,  changing  it  three  times,  and 
finally  drying  the  place  with  a  clean  cloth,  after 
which  she  used  spirits  of  ammonia,  until  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  stain  left. 

"Cousin  Sophie,"  said  May.  "the  girls  want 
you  to  tell  them  how  real  grown-up  housekeep- 
ers clean  house  in  the  spring.  Is  there  any  rule 
about  itf" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  where  do  they  begin?" 

"  Where  you  can  not,  my  little  housekeeper — 
in  the  cellar.  First  always  the  cellar  must  In* 
made  perfectly  clean  and  tidy,  then  the  attic." 

"We  have  an  attic,"  said  Irene,  delightedly ; 
and  indeed  May's  play-house  had  a  very  good 
attic,  where  the  dolls  were  sent  to  meditate 
when  they  were  naughty. 

"  After  the  attic,  the  closets ;  then  the  bed- 
rooms ;  then  the  halls,  the  stairways,  the  par- 
lors, the  basement,  and  kitchen  ;  then  the  front 
doors,  the  vestibule,  and  the  areas." 

"  Dear  !  dear  1  dear !"  cried  the  children  in  con- 
cert. "How  dreadful  it  must  be  to  have  the 
whole  house  upset  at  once  !" 

"That  is  just  what  no  good  housekeeper  does, 
my  love.  I  have  been  in  your  grandma  L.'s 
house  when  neither  your  papa  nor  your  uncle 
Hervey  dreamed  that  the  house  hail  been  clean- 
ed ;  yet  it  was  all  done  beautifully  by  degrees,  a 
little  at  a  time,  only  one  room  upset,  and  thru 
put  in  order  before  another  was  touched.  There 
is  a  beautiful  quiet  way  of  managing  work,  my 
dears,  if  the  little  woman  at  the  head  of  the 
house  only  knows  how.  But  now  my  lecture  is 
over,  and  we'll  get  this  dolls'  abode  to  rights  " 

Which  they  did  before  night.  It  looked  per- 
fectly sweet  when  the  dolls  came  home. 


UTICA.  NKW  YORK. 

I  buy  this  lovely  paper  every  week  at  tin1  1 k- 

store,  and  you  can't  think  how  much  I  like  it; 
"  Wakulla"and  "Rolf  House"  are  my  favorite  sto- 
ries. I  spend  nearly  every  summer  in  the  coun- 
try, twenty  miles  from  Boston.  Do  you  know 
where  the  "Way-side  Inn"  is  which  LoiiLrtVllM\y 
mentions?  Well,  that  is  the  place  to  whirl,  I  go. 
A  great-cf>usin  of  mine  lias  a  mii-mr  \\hirh  was 
at  the  inn.  and  in  which  W;ishiiiLrt»n  looked  at 
himself.  My  cousins  and  I  go  fishing.  biTrying. 
have  picnics,  sail  boats,  wade  in  the  brooks,  build 
dams,  forts,  etc.,  go  "haying. "ride  on  the  raft  on 
the  pond,  and  do  scores  of  othrr  things.  We 
spent  a  delightful  wrek  at  Nantasket  Beach,  a 
day  at  Plymouth,  and  climbed  to  the  ti.p  of 


Bunker  Hill  Monument.  One  rainy  day  we  cous-  I 
in-  wc-nt  up  in  tin-  attic  to  have  MIUM-  fun.  Along 
a  beam  were  hung  some  blankets,  \\hii-h  viuir 
(lays  \ve  used  for  tableau  curtains,  hut  on  this 
occasion  three  of  us  said  \ve  were  going  to  take 
a  trip  to  the  Whirr  Mountains  in  a  dog-rart,  for 
which  we  had  a  large  bureau.  After  lots  of  ad- 
vrntures  on  the  way.  we  came  to  a  rivri.  and 
started  to  cros.-,  ir  in  th'-  cart  ;  but  the  bed  ot  the 
river  was  rocky,  and  our  cart  jolted  so  that  final- 
ly the  old  bureau  collapsed,  and  sent  us  headlong 
into  the  curtains,  and.  In  !  we  actually  i'ound  our- 
selves floundering  in  a  stream  of  \yater  which 
was  running  all  over  the  floor.  I'll  tell  you  ho\v 
it  happened  :  that  morning  the  hired  man  found 
the  roof  leaking  behind  those  curtains,  and  put 
some  pans  under,  and  when  we  pitched  into  them 
they  were  full.  Wasn't  it  funny?  We  thought 
so.  although  we  took  cold.  CLARA  W.  H. 

lot  a 
,  did 
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I  think  you  had  a  surprise  that  day,  and  n 
very  pleasant  one  either,  but  I  suppose  it 
not  prevent  you  all  from  laughing  merrily. 


LULU  ISLAND,  URITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Thanks  for  taking  notice  of  my  former  letter. 
Since  writing  you,  winter  has  come  and  gone,  ;nid 
here  on  our  lovely  island  spring's  fairy  fingers 
are  at  work,  the  trees,  shrubbery,  and  bushes  of 
varii  ais  kinds  showing  her  delicate  touches.  Lu- 
lu Isle  looks  smiling,  as  if  glad  to  be  freed  from 
winter's  icy  chains.  The  island  is  dotted  here 
and  there  with  little  farms  well  tilled,  and  little 
barns  well  filled  with  oats  and  hay— two  of  its 
staple  products.  Nearly  everything  can  be  raised 
her'1  in  time  ;md  season.  Our  vegetable  gardens 
eaii  not  be  excelled  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 
Wild  game  is  abundant ;  deer,  grouse,  geese,  and 
ducks  of  various  kinds  abound.  Speaking  of 
ducks  reminds  me  of  a  peculiar  incident  that 
happened  to  one  of  my  little  friends.  One  tine 
afternoon,  sauntering  leisurely  through  tin- 
woods  in  search  of  cows,  he  saw  some."  ducks 
feeding  in  the  tall  grass  near  by.  Immediately 
he  gave  chase,  and  frightened  them  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  fly;  he  chased  them  until,  ex- 
hausted, they  flapped  their  wings  and  surren- 
dered- He  killed  them,  and  took  them  home  as 
trophies  of  his  hunt.  Was  it  not  a  strange  man- 
ner of  getting  wild-ducks?  If  I  were  an  artist  I 
would  like  to  send  a  picture  of  Lulu  Island,  as 
its  beauties  are  beyond  rny  power  of  description. 
A  spur  of  a  mountain  for  a  background,  and 
the  rolling,  turbulent  Fraser  embracing  us,  as  it 
were  with  its  north  and  south  arms. 

MINNIE  E. 


L,  E\ 


I  am  a  boy  of  twelve.  I  thought  you  would 
like  me  to  try  and  write  you  a  letter,  so  I  hope 
you  will  put  it  in.  I  have  some  pets— a  dog  called 
Prince  and  a  cat  called  Tommy.  I  have  just  be- 
gun to  take  HARPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  nice.  At  the  school  to  whu  h  we  go, 
some  of  us  get  up  paper  chases.  I  have  three 
nephews  and  one  niece.  CHARLES  L. 


SBWICKI.KY,  PK\\SVI  V*\IA, 

A  few  of  us  girls  have  a  little  sewing  -oeiety, 
which  meets  every  Thursday  at  our  different 
houses  We  are  going  to  have  a  fair  to  sell  the 
things  we  make,  and  we  mean  to  send  the  money 
to  the  missionaries.  We  go  to  school,  and  study 
reading,  dictation,  arithmetic,  CaBsar,  Latin, 
grammar,  and  physical  geography.  Kvery  two 
weeks  we  have  compositions  and  declamations 
Sometimes  during  the  recesses  we  go  down  into 
the  music-room,  and  one  of  the  girls  plays  and 
the  others  dance.  We  like  to  go  to  school  very 
much,  because  we  have  such  nice  times. 

ANNIE  and  MADGE. 


MANSE  OF  PETTY,  NKAR  INVERNESS,  SCOTLAND. 

MY  DBA  B  POSTMISTRESS, — I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much.  Our  house  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  we  get  the  wind  very  much,  and  we  are 
quite  near  the  Moray  Firth.  We  have  fine  bath  ing 
in  summer.  We  see  Ben  Wyvis  from  our  si'h<">l- 
room  window,  and  it  is  quite  white  to-day. 
There  is  a  high  hill  near  our  house,  and  we  have 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  eonntry.  I 
have  been  to  mlloden  battle-field,  and  it  is  a  very 
wild-looking  place.  I  saw  the  well  where  the 
dying  soldiers  went  to  get  a  drink,  and  th<  iv  u 
also  a  large  cairn  with  the  date  of  the  battle 
printed  on  a  stone.  I  have  been  at  Cawdor 
Castle,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  romantic  place, 
lout  my  initials  down  in  the  Hermitage.  1  have 
aN«  >  been  in  Fort  George  ;  it  is  very  large  inside. 
I  have  five  sisters  and  Jour  brothers. 

HENRY  F. 


STERLING  JUNCTION,  MA^sArnr^KTrs. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  like  to  read  the  letters 
in  the  Post-office  Box,  so  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  write  one.  I  live  at  Sterling  Junction,  near 
the  Sterling  camp-ground.  In  the  summer  a 
great  many  people  come  there.  Near  the  camp- 
ground is  a  beautiful  lake,  called  Waushacum, 
and  in  this  lake  is  an  island  with  trees  on  it  and 
a  small  pavilion.  Across  the  lake  is  a  fine  park, 
where  there  are  a  great  many  picnics  in  the  sum- 
mer. Then  there  is  a  small  steamer,  called  /'//• 


Zephyr,  on  the  lake,  and  I  have  sailed  on  it.  On 
the  camp-ground  there  are  over  three  hundred 
summer  cottages.  The  part  nearest  the  lake  is 
called,  "Lake  View."  From  this  you  can  see  the 
whole  of  Wachusett  Mountain,  a  few  miles  off, 
in  Princeton.  The  last  week  in  August  the  M.  th 
odists  hold  a  camp-meeting  on  tins  ground.  I 
have  two  brothers  and  three  sifters.  I  am  tin- 
oldest,  and  am  eight  years  old  :  Howard  is  almost 
si'Vt-n.  Fannie  is  rive,  Margery  is  three  and  a  half, 
Will  is  two  years,  and  Helen  ten  months  old. 
Howard  and  I  each  have  a  sled,  and  we  have  a 
nice  hill  near  our  housi-  to  e..a--t  on.  We  go  to 
Sunday-school  and  day  school.  We  have  two 
eats  for  pels.  Stripe  and  Jimmie.  We  had  a  little 
dog.  but  he  liked  chickens  so  well  that  papa  gave 
him  away.  We  are  glad  we  are  g.-ing  to  hear 
some  more  about  Nan.  We  watch  for  HARPER'S 
YOFM;  PEOPLE  every  Tuesday,  although  this  is 
my  first  letter  to  it.  If  you  should  ever  visit 
Princeton  and  Wachusett  Mountain  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  a  great  many  people  from  New  York  do, 
I  hope  you  will  visit  me.  Good-by. 

GERTRUDE  R.  B. 

If  I  ever  have  that  pleasure,  Gertrude,  you  may 
be  sure  I  will  remember  your  invitation.  Thank 
mamma  for  her  kind  note  to  me.  I  am  very  sor- 
ry that  you  and  your  little  brothers  and  sisters 
have  been  ill,  as  I  learn  from  your  mother,  and  I 
hope  that  sunny  days  will  make  you  perfectly 
well  and  strong. 


My  papa  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in 
monthly  for  my  sister  and  me.  We  have  taken 
it  ever  since  it  began  to  be  published  in  England. 
I  think  it  is  the  nicest  magazine  i  have  ever  read. 
I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the  Fifth  Grade.  I  study 
arithmetic,  composition,  sewing,  and  other  use- 
ful accomplishments,  and  I  am  going  to  study 
music.  I  have  an  only  sifter  called  Annie.  Some 
of  my  designs  for  presents  I  have  copied  from 
"Miily  Cone's  Christmas  Gifts,"  also  from  the 
Post-office  Box.  I  conclude  with  kind  love  to 
the  Postmistress.  ALICE  S. 


NEW  ROCHELLK,  NBW  YORK. 

I  thought  that  I  would  tell  about  some  of  my 
pets,  as  "the  rest  of  the  children  do.  I  have  a- 
canary-bird  named  Sing  Me.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  funny  name ;  don't  you  ?  And  I  have  a  cat 
named  Major,  who  sat  on  the  dumb-waiter  one 
day,  and  it  began  to  go  down  with  him,  and  tie 
was  so  frightened  that  he  jumped  out  and  never 
got  in  again.  My  friend  Bessie  C.  and  I  have 
great  fun  in  the  summer.  There  are  some  woods 
back  of  our  house,  where  we  have  picnics,  and  a 
little  brook,  where  we  sail  boats.  MILLIE  S. 


I  am  eleven  years  of  age.  I  go  to  srhool.  but 
have  not  been  lately,  as  I  have  been  ill,  and  am 
going  to  Halifax  when  I  am  better.  I  have  no 
pets,  but  I  have  got  four  sisters  and  four  brothers. 
Father  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  me, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  live  in  Derbyshire,  one 
of  the  prettiest  counties  of  England. 

TOM  C.  P. 


MIDLAND  CITY,  MICHIGAN. 

I  will  tell  you  something  about  our  town.  It  is 
a  city  situated  almost  in  the  central  part  of  M  ichi- 
gan,  having  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
lialiitants  We  have  a  High  School  (a  four-story 
brick  edifice),  an  opera-house,  water-works,  five 
churches,  and  a  great  many  handsome  brick 
blocks.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  enter  the  High 
School,  if  my  work  is  satisfactory.  Next  time  I 
will  tell  you  of  our  pleasures.  Give  my  love  to 
the  little  letter-writers  and  keep  some  yourself. 
I  shall  be  fourteen  in  April.  GERTRUDE  B. 


INGATKSTONK,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  begun  to  take  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 
My  favorite  tales  were  "Saved  by  Red  Riding- 
hood  "and  "The  Lost  City."  My  papa  brings  the 
paper  home  for  me  every  month.  I  have  one  sis- 
t«T  and  f.iiir  brothers;  all  of  them  are  younger 
than  I.  I  am  thirteen  years  old;  my  birthday 
is  Christmas -day.  We  have  three  dogs.  Bijou, 
odd--,  and  Knds.  and  a  dear  little  Shetland  pony 
named  Jumbo.  My  sister  and  I  study  the  vi- 
olin, and  we  take  lessons  in  French,  drawing,  and 
dancing  as  well.  We  do  not  go  to  school,  but 
our  auntie  teaches  us  at  home.  When  HARPER'S 
Yoi'Ni;  PKOPLE  comes,  I  always  read  the  Post- 
office  Box  first.  My  sister's  name  is  Dorothy, 
and  my  brothers'  names  are  Philip,  Cuthbert, 
Frank,  and  Luke.  Luke  is  the  baby;  he  is  four 
years  old.  Do  print  this  letter,  as  it  is  my  first; 
I  should  so  like  to  see  it  in  the  Post-office  Box ) 
KATE  MARY  S. 


LA  CANADA,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  killed  a  young  rattlesnake  this  morning, 
and  my  cousin  fried  it.  and  we  all  thought  it 
t  a^tnl  like  chicken.  It  has  not  rained  here  for  a 
long  time,  so  my  little  brother  and  I  make  the 
water  from  a  mountain  spring  run  over  our  gar- 
den. Mamma  says  she  likes  to  see  the  water 
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sparkle  and  hear  the  noise  as  it  goes  by  the  kitch- 
en door.  Every  Sunday  we  go  up  a  cafion  or  on 
some  mountain,  and  have  Sunday-school  and  a 
picnic-dinner.  CHARLEY  W. 

You  rather  turned  the  tables  on  the  rattle- 
snake, did  you  not?  though  I  confess  I  should 
not  care  for  fried  rattlesnake  myself.  I  like  your 
plan  of  combining  Sunday-school  with  a  picnic- 
diuner. 

DAISY  MADE   HAPPY. 

In  a  garret  in  one  of  the  poorest  streets  of  Lon- 
don sat  a  little  blind  girl  alone.  Her  mother  was 
a  hard -working  washer- woman,  and  had  been  out 
all  day  trying  to  earn  some  money  that  she  might 
buy  some  food  for  herself  and  her  child.  The  child 
had  tasted  nothing  all  day  except  a  dry  crust  of 
bread,  but  she  was  not  thinking  of  that  now. 
Once  some  kii:d  ladies  had  taken  her  out  to  the 
country,  and  now  she  almost  forgot  her  hunger 
in  thinking  about  it.  All.  how  she  longed  to  be 
there  again  !  Directly  she  fell  asleep  she  dreamed 
she  was  in  a  lovely  little  cottage  out  in  the  coun- 
try. Her  mother  did  not  have  to  work  now.  lint 
in  the  midst  of  this  happy  dream  she  awoke, 
hearing  her  mother  cry,  "Daisy,  Daisy,  I  have 
found  your  dear  long-lost  uncle  Alec,  and  he  is 
going  to  take  us  out  to  the  country  to  live  with 
him  !"  So  Daisy's  dream  came  true 

KATIE  O.  W. 


FoKT  WAYNK,  IM.IANA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  live  in  the 
college  yard.  The  name  of  our  college  is  Con- 
cordia  College',  and  my  papa  is  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. I  have  one  sister,  and  no  brothers.  He- 
cause  all  the  boys  and  girls  write  about  tin  it- 
pets,  I  will  also  write  about  mine.  I  ha_ve  but 
one,  and  that  is  a  dog.  He  can  stand  on  his  hind- 
legs,  llis  name  is  Trixie.  Isn't  that  a  funny 
name?  I  had  several  other  dogs.  One's  name 
was  Dep  ;  he  could  stand  on  his  hind-legs,  and 
jump  over  my  foot  when  I  said  "Jump !"  Iknow 
three  languages,  German,  French,  and  English.  I 
study  at  home  with  my  grandmamma,  and  learn 
French  Conversations,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  French  composition.  EIUK  C. 


I  live  in  Barton.  We  have  many  kinds  of  house 
flowers.  I  love  to  care  for  them  in  the  summer, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  tend  them  in  the  wint'-r.  We 
have  a  cow.  She  was  siek  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
we  thought  she  would  die.  Pajia  made  her  swal- 
low two  whole  codfish,  and  sbe  is  better  now. 
We  also  have  a  cat  and  a  dog.  The  dog's  name 
is  Spring ;  he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  We 
have  fifty  or  sixty  chickens.  MOLLIE  T. 


HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  wrote  to  you 
once  before,  but  I  dp  not  think  you  received  it, 
for  you  did  not  put  it  in  print.  Please  print  this 
one.  I  have  two  cats,  one  named  Frank,  and  the 
other  named  Floss.  I  have  seven  dolls,  but  I  use 
only  five.  I  received  a  watch  on  Christmas,  and 
two  dolls,  and  one  on  New-year's,  and  I  had  four 
before.  I  wrote  some  poetry  and  a  puzzle  the 
other  day,  but  they  were  not  good  enough  to  send 
to  you.  We  had  two  canary-birds,  but  we  gave 
them  away.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  ever  so 
many  lessons.  There  are  only  ten  pupils  in  our 
room.  My  favorite  authors  are  Lucy  C.  Lillie, 
'Kirk  Munroe,  and  .limmy  Brown. 

Your  loving  little  reader,  G.  G.  S.  Y. 


OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  seven  years  old,  and  have  never  been  at 
school,  but  I  can  read,  and  mamma  hears  me  re- 
cite in  spelling  and  arithmetic?.  I  have  fun  this 
winter  playing  in  the  snow.  My  lit  t  le  n  nisin  and  I 
wrap  up  warmly,  and  go  and  jump  in  snow-drifts, 
and  make  snow  men.  Next  winter  we  are  going 
to  have  a  place  flooded  in  the  yard,  and  some  ice 
skates,  as  our  mammas  do  not  want  us  to  skate 
on  rollers.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  children  who 
make  molasses  candy  have  ever  put  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  instead  of  soda;  it 
makes  it  delicious.  Good-by.  BESSIE  E.  S. 


I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  like  the 
story  of  the  Dauntless  very  much,  and  "  Winter 
Spo_rts  in  Canada."  I  have  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
Major,  a  canary  called  Buttercup,  and  a  Maltese 
cat  called  Beaut.  I  haven't  a  brother  or  sister, 
but  would  love  to  have  a  brother. 

CLIFFORD  S. 


THE  KINDNESS  OF  A  HEART. 
"Mamma,  may  I  go  out  to  play?" 
"  Yes.  darling  :  but  don't  stay  too  long." 
Mrs.  Muffing  did  not  know  what  a  good,  kind 
heart  her  little  daughter  had,  although  May  was 
eight  years  old. 

When  May  was  out-of-doors,  bundled  up  in 
furs,  playing  in  front  of  her  house,  there  came  a 
little  boy.  His  name  was  Peter.  His  father  was 
dead,  and  his  mother  had  to  take  in  sewing  to 
earn  their  living.  Peter  ran  on  errands  here  and 
there  for  a  little  money,  but  in  winter  he  used  to 
clean  off  sidewalks.  He  came  up  timidly  and 


said  to  May :  "  Please,  miss,  will  you  ask  your 
mother  if  she  don't  want  her  sidewalk  cleaned? 
Only  ten  cents." 

May  looked  around,  and  said,  "  Aren't  you  hun- 
gry?" 

"Yes,  a  little,"  answered  Peter;  "I  gave  mo- 
ther my  bread." 

"Come  in  and  warm  yourself,  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat."  And  May  led  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  and  left  him  tin-re  while  she  went  to 
ask  her  mother  if  she  wanted  her  walk  cleaned. 

When  May  told  her  what  Peter  had  said,  Mrs. 
Muffing  went  where  Peter  was,  and  asked  him 
about  iiis  home.  Peter  told  her  all,  and  after 
that  Mrs.  Rice  lived  comfortably  in  a  little  cot- 
tage, while  Peter  is  errand-hoy  in  Mr.  Muffing's 
store.  A.  E.  N". 

SYCAMOKK  CMTTA^K,  WAKEPIELD,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —  My  papa  brought  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  write  to  you,  I  am  nine  years  old.  and  1  go  to 
St.  John's  School,  but  I  did  not  go  to  school  till  I 
was  eight  years  old.  We  had  a  pet ;  it  was  a 
kitten,  but  it  was  lost.  Now  we  have  a  new 
baby  boy,  and  that  makes  five  boys  and  only  one 
girl.  I  walk  two  miles  to  school,  and  we  have  a 
large  garden  and  a  lot  of  fruit  trees,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  room  to  play.  George  tumbled  in  the 
pond,  and  I  pulled  him  out.  I  hope  you  will  put 
this  in  your  next  paper,  because  1  should  like  to 
see  it  in  print.  ARTHUR  T. 

I  am  glad  you  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  res- 
cue George. 

EMMITTRBURG,  MARYLAND. 

Gertrude,  Carrie,  Alice,  Emily.  Pauline,  and  my- 
self have  organized  a  club,  and  wish  to  join  the 
Little  Housekeepers  if  you  are  willing  Please 
may  we  write  sometimes  and  tell  about  our 
meetings?  ETHEL. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  your  reports, 
Ethel.  Present  my  regards  to  each  of  the  girls. 


MC8HMON,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  live  in 
Muskegon,  on  Muskegon  Lake,  near  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Muskegon  numbers  tI2,5UO  inhabitants,  in- 
eluding  four  villages,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
township,  as  they  are  connected  with  it  by  street 
railway  and  ferry.  There  are  sixteen  central, 
ward,  and  district  schools;  they  are  all  very 
good.  I  go  to  the  central ;  I  am  in  the  Fifth 
*;rade.  and  study  geography,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, history,  mental  arithmetic,  writing,  singing, 
and  drawing.  I  have  a  little  brother  :  he  is  eight 
years  old.  Our  uncle  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  us,  and  we  think  it  an  excellent  paper.  I 
have  a  cat  and  four  birds,  and  had,  besides,  two 
doves,  but  a  mink  came  and  killed  them.  Papa 
has  two  ponies  ;  their  names  are  Ned  and  Jennie. 
Ned  is  very  gentle,  but  Jennie  is  very  naughty. 
She  bit  me  on  my  arm  one  day.  '  MAT  K. 


Blanche  P. :  For  a  little  girl  not  yet  seven,  you 
write  extremely  well.  —  Ella  .Hay  51. :  I  would  like 
to  hear  your  canary  sing.— F.  C.  S.  :  I  had  been 
away  from  home  one  cold  March  day,  and  re- 
turned rather  late  in  the  evening.  The  moment 
I  entered  the  door  1  observed  a  sweet  odor  which 
filled  the  house,  and  made  me  think  of  Florida 
and  orange  groves.  And  what  should  it  he,  dear 
F.,  but  the  scent  of  the  orange  blossoms  whieh 
you  packed  so  carefully  in  a  tin  box,  and  which 
Uncle  Sam's  mails  brought  so  quickly  that  they 
were  scarcely  faded.  I  am  glad  you  are  not  too 
old  to  call  yourself  "still  one  of  my  hoys, "and  I 
am  pleased,  too,  that  you  are  putting  your  time  to 
such  good  use  both  in  working  and  studying.— 
Maude  L.  P. :  Thanks  for  your  kind  invitation, 
dear.  Your  house  must  be  very  lovely. — All  the 
way  from  Seneca,  Kansas,  came  a  dear  little  let- 
ter from  fiertio  0.  I  am  sorry  that  Gertie  has 
nobody  to  play  with.  I  wish  I  were  there  myself. 
so  that  I  might  slip  my  arm  around  her  and  tell 
her  a  story  when  she  feels  lonely.— Lulu  M.,  a 
Vermont  girl,  wants  some  clever  girl  to  tell  her 
a  pretty  way  to  make  a  wrork-box  out  of  paste- 
board.—Marion  E.  P.  may  be  a  Little  Housekeeper 
if  she  chooses. — Eleanor  and  Elizabeth  X.  might 
ask  their  mamma's  permission  to  organize  a  lit- 
tle club  of  their  own,  which  should  meet  oil- 
Saturday  afternoons,  if  that  time  would  be  con- 
venient.—John  S. :  I  will  try  your  tricks  myself, 
and  if  I  find  that  I  can  perform  them,  you  may 
look  for  them  by-and-by  in  the  Post-office  Box.— 
Nellie  I>.  has  had  trouble  with  her  pets  ;  her  'log 
was  stolen,  and  her  pet  lamb  died. — Willie  It.  MrC. 
has  a  cat  named  Colonel  and  a  l>ir<l  naine<l  Trix 
—  Ilinlic  B. :  If  you  will  semi  me  your  full  post- 
office  address,  I  will  write,  you  a  letter,  and  an- 
swer the  question  you  ask.— Edith  K. :  The  story 
you  wrote  is  rather  too  sad  for  the  Post-orti^e 
Box. — Letters  have  been  received  from  Carrie  C. 
I,.,  Nellie  J.,  Harry  M.  S.,  Fanny  1'.,  Nettie  V.,  Bcs- 


sie  ('..  (Juy  F.  B.,  Jennie  .1.  T.,  »llie  Maud  W., 
Herbert  C.  Mel.,  Minnie  F..  Mary  B.  I.,  Mntlie  S., 
Harry  L.  ('..  Sadie  M.  B..  Natalia  B.,  Jessie  A.,  An- 
nie 31.  J.,  Ida  Miiy  ]!.,  Isadure  A.  P.,  William  B.  C., 
Frank  L.,  Clara  S.,  Mack  B.,  Florence  B..  Annie  C,., 
Harry  B.,  Minnie  D.  31.  (1  return  your  heart,  full  of 
love,  dean,  Ethel  P.  B.,  A.  K.  B.,  and  Francoise. 
Thanks  to  each  of  these  little  writers,  and  thanks, 
too,  to  the  many  for  whose  names  I  can  not  lind 
room  this  week. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTUIBUTOKS. 
No.  1. 

RHOMBOID. 

Across. — 1.  To  form  in  ringlets.  2  Watchful. 
3.  A  mistake  in  judgment.  4.  Induced  to  follow, 
n.  A  kind  of  rampart  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
V,  and  having  its  angles  toward  the  enemy. 

Down, — 1.  A  letter,  ii.  A  Latin  prefix  meaning 
again.  3.  A  liquor.  4.  Lively.  5.  A  mistake.  6. 
To  allure  by  some  bait.  7.  A  bright  color.  8.  An 
Italian  preposition.  9.  A  letter.  O.  DREW. 


No.  a. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  kind  of  liquor.  3.  To  decrease. 
•4.  Rebounding.  5.  A  giant.  6.  A  German  numeral. 
7.  A  letter.  O.  DREW. 


No.  3. 

TWO    ENIIiMAS. 

1, — In  miee.  not  in  mouse. 
In  hut.  also  in  house. 
In  tlea.  not  in  fly. 
In  truth,  not  in  lie. 
In  slow,  not  in  fast. 
In  present,  not  in  past. 
In  mouse,  not  in  rat. 
In  d<  >g.  not  in  cat. 
In  ninny,  not  in  fool. 
In  eollege  and  in  school. 
In  know,  not  in  learn. 
In  vase,  not  in  urn. 
In  nuts,  not  in  shells. 
In  gongs,  also  in  hells. 
Whole  a  famous  novelist. 

2. — In  wash,  not  in  cleanse. 
In  swallows,  not  in  wrens. 
In  see.  not  in  do. 
In  he.  not  in  you. 
In  girls,  not  in  boys. 
In  din  and  in  noise. 
In  gone,  not  in  late. 
Not  in  sorrow,  but  in  fate. 
In  hoi:,  not  in  dell. 
In  know,  not  in  tell. 
My  whole  is  a  man 
You  know  of  right  well. 

MAY  IJE  F.  IRELAND. 


No.  4. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  18  letters. 
My  17,  15  is  an  expression  much  used  in  the 
Bible. 

M  y  14, 8,  5  is  an  organ  of  the  body. 
My  1'J,  10, 11  is  a  weapon. 
My  7,  9, 2,  4  is  a  much-used  article. 
My  13. 18.  a,  6  is  a  kind  of  fruit. 
My  1,  2,  3, 16  is  a  musical  instrument. 
My  whole  is  an  ever-welcome  guest. 

GRACE  EDNA  MURRAY. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  JS1 

No.  1.— Live— evil.     Room— moor.     Time— emit. 
Revel — lever.    Pool — loop.    Deer — reed. 

No.  2.— Faults.    Peach. 

No.  3.-  J 

SAG 

SUNUP 

JANUARY 

GUANO 

PRO 

Y 

No.  4.— Yokohama. 

No.  5.—  PIER 
I  O  W  A 
EWER 
RARE 


R 

P  I    E 

RIVER 

EEL 

R 


MAST 
AJAR 
SAGO 
TROY 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Helen  W  i  Janiner,  J.  -lay  I'anlee,  Jun,.  Em- 
ilie  B..  George  T.  slade,  Minnie  liolanson.  I,  Sims, 
A.  M.  yirgien.  Augusta  Emrieh,  WalterT  ,E.  T.N., 
Amy  Nickerson.  Lulu  S  ,  Ina  L  Seaman,  J.  D. 
Ta> -lor,  Jim.,  Henry  Spenser,  Carrie  M  New.  LH- 
lie'.v  r.ost  wick.  Philip  T.  Lansdale,  Buster,  Madga 
Wildhre.  rub  an<!  /o,j  Jones.  Thomas  R..  Mamie 
F.  Merrill.  Albert  s  .  Richey,  Alison  G.  Grant, 
Eleanor  Mathews, and  Nora  (,.  li. 


[For  EXCHANGES.  AW  •_>,/  i,,nf ",./  pages  of  cover.] 
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VOLUME  vi. 


APRIL   WEATHER. 

rpHREE  happy  little  maidens,  a-walking  out   together, 
_L    Didn't  know  bow  fickle  was  tin-  pleasant   April  weather; 
Soon  they  had  to  leave  their  play,  and  seek  a  leafy  bower 
For  shelter  from  a  wetting  by  a  pleasant  April  shower. 

If  April  didn't  .sprinkle  with   her  many  little  showers, 

riieu  May  would  have   to  stay   behind,   or  come   without  her 

flowers; 

So  perhaps  the  gentle  rain  from  which  the   party  shelter  seeks 
Will  make  the  roses  blossom  in  the  little  maidens'  cheeks. 


BEASTS  OF  1'UEY. 

BY  FRANK  BEI.LEW. 

I  DO  not  suppose  yon  know  it  :  I  never  did  until  I  found  it 
out.  Mice  are  beasts  of  prey.  That  they  were  carnivorous 
to  the  extent  of  eating  bacon  and  candles  I  was  well  aware,  but. 
that  they  would  catch  and  eat  live  animals,  as  I  said  before,  I 
never  knew  until  I  found  unt. 

Now  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  feeding  on  bacon  and  candles 
makes  an  animal  carnivorous.  Let  us  see  what  the  dictionaries 
say.  \A'ebster  defines  <  tirniroroim  :  "Eating  or  feeding  on  flesh — 
an  epithet  applied  to  animals  which  naturally  seek  flesh  for 
food,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  dog.  wolf,  etc."  Now  I  will  tell  you  how 
1  found  it  out  that  mice  are  carnivorous. 

I  was  walking  do\\n  Sixth  Avenue  uear  Fortieth  Street  one 
Sunday  morning,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  win- 
dow of  a  crockery  store,  \\  here  t  wo  little  mice  were  running  about 
among  the  plates  and  dishes  and  tea-pots.  They  were  very  small, 
but  as  round  and  plump  as  plums.  The  window  was  tilled  with 
Hies,  which  were  also  plump  and  healthy,  though  what  they 
found  in  the  empty  dishes  of  a  crockery  store  to  fatten  on  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  Perhaps  they  lived  on  the  customers  during  the 
week,  or  upon  their  imaginations,  making  believe  sugar  in  the 
sugar  howls,  molasses  in  the  syrup  pitchers,  and  gravy  over  ev- 
en tiling.  Presently  one  of  the  little  mice  paused  and  eyed  one 
of  the  Hies  for  an  instant,  and  then  made  a  pounce  upon  it,  just 
as  a  cat  would  have  pounced  on  himself  or  his  brother.  Hav- 
ing secured  his  prey  he  sat  up  on  his  haunches,  holding  it  in 
his  front  paws,  just  as  a  .squirrel  does  a  nut,  and  munched  it  up. 

1  watched  those  mice  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
all  which  time  they  kept,  catching  flies  and  eating  them,  until 
they  grew  so  terribly  round  and  apoplectic  that  it  became  quite 
distressing.  So  I  walked  aw  ay.  fearing  a  catastrophe. 

Another  experience  I  had  of  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the 
mouse.  One  evening  while  walking  in  the  woods  I  found  a 
beautiful  black  and  gold  butterfly  clinging  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  almost  benumbed  with  the  cold.  I  carried  it  home  to 
my  room,  where  the  warmth  soon  revived  it,  and  for  nearly  a 
week  it  flew  about  in  a  very  lively  and  picturesque  manlier,  un- 
til I  began  to  get  quite  fond  of  it. 

One  day  I  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  w  lien 
quick  as  a  Hash  a  mouse,  which  I  had  often  noticed  running  round 
among  the  legs  of  the  chairs,  made  a  pounce  upon  the  butterfly. 
The  action  was  so  quick  and  unexpected  that  before  I  could  get 
up  from  the  bed  the  mouse  \\  as  gone,  and  with  it,  the  body  of  my 
beautiful  butterfly,  leaving  behind  only  its  four  wings, as  neatly- 
cut  ott'as  though  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
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GENERAL  GRANT. 

TTHE  dangerous  illness  of  General  Grant — which  may, 
L  indeed,  ere  these  words  are  read  have  ended  fatally — 
las  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  upon  the  house 
n  Sixty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  where  the  great  soldier, 
he  preserver  of  the  Union,  lies  stricken  by  the  band  of 
lisease.  America  stands  anxiously  watching',  and  Europe 
ind  Asia  join  their  sympathy,  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  hers, 
ihe  great  men  of  a  country  belong  to  the  whole  world. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  in  Ohio,  April  27,  1822.  He 
mtered  West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1839,  graduated  in  1843, 
md  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was 
nade  a  captain,  but  resigned  his  commission  in  1853  to 
;ngage  in  business  with  his  father.  He  was  never  suc- 
;essful  in  business,  but  when  in  1861  the  rebellion  broke 
mt,  Grant  soon  began  to  show  his  rare  talent  in  military 
iffairs.  At  first  nearly  all  the  commanders  on  the  side 
if  the  government  were  unsuccessful.  Our  armies  were 
iverywhere  driven  back.  Nearly  all  the  Southern  States 
vere  held  by  the  Confederates.  Washington  was  in 
[anger;  Maryland  was  nearly  lost.  Hostile  troops  made 
ncursions  into  Pennsylvania,  plundering  the  farmers, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Union  and  the  country  were  lost  to- 
gether. 

At  this  moment  General  Grant  appeared.  He  changed 
he  whole  current  of  the  war.  He  seemed  always  success- 
ul.  He  crossed  into  Missouri,  and  defeated  the  enemy 
it  Belmont.  He  had  moved  his  forces  into  Kentucky, 
leld  Paducah,  and  kept  the  whole  State  in  the  Union. 
!n  January,  1862,  he  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
lountry,  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  pressed  on 
o  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  fought  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh. 
.t  has  been  claimed  that  in  this  battle  Grant  was  surprised, 
md  at  first  defeated.  But  the  enemy  fled  before  him,  and 
3-rant's  victory  was  proved  by  the  general  submission  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  weakness  and  defeat  on  the  Union 
iide,  Grant  restored  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He 
n-oke  at  once  into  the  hostile  country,  and  held  his  posi- 
ions  with  the  firmness  of  a  practiced  soldier.  He  was 
low  about  forty  years  old;  his  health  was  good:  his  con- 
.titution  strong.  He  spoke  little,  he  acted  with  swiftness 
md  decision.  In  1863  he  was  in  the  chief  command  in 
Cennessee.  The  Mississippi  was  held  by  the  rebels.  Vicks- 
)urg,  their  chief  fortress,  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable. 
Jrant  began  the  siege;  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
tnd  romantic  in  history.  Grant  resolved  to  attack  it 
i-om  below.  He  crossed  the  Mississippi,  marched  down 
11  front  of  Vicksburg,  crossed  again  into  the  midst  of  his 
memies  in  Mississippi,  defeated  their  armies,  and  drew  his 
ines  around  the  fated  city.  For  two  months  the  fearful 
iege  went  on.  It  was  described  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
lay  with  singular  accuracy.  At  length,  oil  July  4,  1863, 
Vicksburg  sunviidi-red.  and  a  shout  of  joy  ran  over  the 
ouiitry,  for  the  Mississippi  was  once  more  free. 

The  next  exploit  of  Grant  was  still  more  remarkable. 
^.n  army  under  Thomas  was  shut  up  in  Chattanoo- 
:a.  The  Confederates,  under  General  Bragg,  thought  that 
t  could  never  escape  them.  It  was  starving,  and  sur- 
'ounded  by  the  foe.  Jefferson  Davis  came  down  from 
Richmond  to  look  upon  the  fated  camp.  One  man  alone 
:ould  rescue  the  beleaguered  army.  Grant  was  sent  to  its 
lid.  In  a  brief  time  he  drove  off  the  besiegers.  Plenty 
lowed  into  Chattanooga.  Bragg,  defeated  at  Mission 
ilidge.  fled  before  Grant's  forces.  The  path  lay  open  to 
he  sea. 

The  last,  the  chief  exploit  of  Grant's  military  career  was 
he  capture  of  Richmond.  The  brave  Confederate  General 
L.ee  had  beaten  off  all  the  Union  generals.  In  1864,  Grant 
vas  sent  to  encounter  him.  He  marched  into  tin-  \Vilder- 
less,  fought  great  battle's.  eros>ed  the  James  "River,  and  lie- 
fan  the  siege  of  Richmond.  It  was  a  slow  and  dreadful 


siege.  Men  began  to  doubt,  as  the  months  wore  away,  if 
it  could  ever  end.  Grant  never  faltered.  Sheridan  was 
with  him.  The  Confederates  were  beaten,  Lee  surren- 
dered, Davis  was  captured,  and  the  whole  country  rejoiced 
that  peace  had  come. 

Grant's  kindness  to  those  he  conquered  never  failed; 
no  feeling  of  revenge  ever  moved  him.  He  was  elected 
President  in  1868,  and  again  in  1872.  He  travelled  around 
the  world,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  in  Europe  and 
Asia — even  in  Japan.  During  his  later  years  he  has  lived 
in  New  York.  He  was  always  a  kind  and  attentive  son, 
an  affectionate  father,  a  faithful  friend.  Misfortunes  have 
fallen  upon  his  later  years:  his  health  has  given  way,  and 
he  has  lost  his  property;  but  he  has  never  lost  the  affec- 
tion of  his  countrymen  and  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

General  Grant  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  captains, 
yet  no  man  entered  more  unwillingly  than  he  into  the 
cruel  duties  of  war.  He  loved  and  sought  peace.  While 
his  name  will  be  remembered  in  other  countries  as  that  of 
a  great  soldier,  he  will  live  in  most  loving  remembrance 
among  his  own  people  as  the  man  who  in  the  hour  of 
defeat  came  forward  to  defend  and  preserve  the  Union. 


WHAT  THE  BIRDS  SAY. 

BY  MARY  A.  BARK. 


UT  from   the  tree  -tops   a 
voice  called  out,  'Who, 
who,  who,  who's  there  ?' 
or  at  least  so  it  sounded. 
Immediately  the  singing 
stopped,  and  one  of  the 
negroes  answered,  'Some 
folkses    from    de    Norf, 
Massa    Owl,    an'    Cap'n 
Johnsin,  an'  me,  an'  Ho- 
mer, an'  Virgil,  an'  Pete,'  " 
read     Grandpapa     from 
HARPER'S     YOUNG     PEOPLE 
(Vol.  V.,  page  755)  to  the  little 
gathering  of  boys  and  girls  who 
came  every  week  to  the  old  plantation 
to  hear  him  read  from  some  story  book 
or  paper,  and  to  eat  some  of  Grandmamma's 
cake  and  molasses  candy.     But  "Massa  Owl" 
is  not  the  only  bird  that  can  speak  English, 
and  now  that  spring  is  here  and  summer  coming, 
the  children  who  read  this  may  hear  for  themselves 
lots  of  pretty  sayings  from  their  little  feathered  friends, 
the  birds,  if  they  will  but  listen.      I  think,  from  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  who  write  about  their  birds  in  the 
Post-office  Box,  there  must  be  many  who  have  discovered 
that  their  pets  can  talk  (or  seem  to  talk),  and  if  they  try 
to  understand  them,  it  will  not  only  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
themselves,  but  the  means  of  taming  many  a  shy  bird. 

Of  course  you  have  all  heard  about  the  cuckoo  lady 
whip-poor-will,  and  that  jolly  brown  bird  which  sings, 

"Bob  White, 
Pease  ripe; 


To-morrow  night," 

and  the  mocking-bird,  which,  the  Mexicans  say,  speaks  four 
hundred  different  languages,  although  his  English,  while 
he  lives  in  the  woods,  is  eon  lined  to  three  rather  ugly 
words,  which  are  "sha'n't."  "can't,  "and  "dare";  but  the 
hawk  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  rude  as  the  mocking-bird, 
for,  no  matter  how  much  right  you  may  have  to  be  on  the 
river  or  in  the  woods,  he  is  always  saying, 

"It's  queer,  queer,  queer, 

That  you  are 
Here,  here,  here." 
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The  redbird  is  one  of  the  most  hospitable  in  his  greet- 
ing, for  it  is  "  Cheer,  more  cheer";  and  if  any  of  you  live 
near  a  marsh,  and  will  call  upon  Madam  Marsh  Wren, 
she  will  tell  you, "  I  am  so  happy,  I  am  so  happy,  I  am  so 
happy,"  while  the  Carolina  wren  will  bid  you  "Cheer  up, 
and  come  to  me,  come  to  me,  come  to  me" ;  and  by-and-by, 
when  it  gets  to  be  quite  warm,  a  dear  little  bird,  with  the 
very  ugly  name  of  Loggerhead,  will  sit  close  beside  his  wee 
wife  on  the  wild-rose  hedge  and  say  to  her,  ''So  sweet,  so 
sweet";  and  some  warm  morning,  when  you  are  on  your 
way  to  school  through  the  fields,  the  funny  old  gray  fly- 
catcher will  hop  on  the  ground  before  you  and  call  out, 
"  I  kill  you, I  kill  you, I  kill  you  early  in  the  morning" — of 
course  it  is  all  a  joke,  for  I  don't  believe  he  would,  even  if 
he  could,  for  he  is  such  a  jolly  bird.  Then  there's  Joe, 
poor  Joe;  he  is  not  poor  at  all,  for  he  lives  in  the  most 
beautiful  house,  made  of  tall  reeds  and  grasses,  and 
trimmed  with  flowers,  and  eats  the  fattest  little  frogs  and 
fish,  and  yet  every  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  just  at 
sunrise,  he  will  call  out,  "  Poor  Joe,  poor,  poor  Joe,"  in  the 
most  mournful  voice. 

I  have  a  little  English  cousin  who  declares  that  her 
thrush  can  say, "  Jane,  Jane,  a  little  game,  a  little  game,  a 
little  game,  please,  please,  sweet  Jenny,  sweet  Jenny."  If 
you  live 'near  Boston  you  may  hear  in  the  spring  the  war- 
bling fly-catcher,  who,  although  not  quite  so  vicious  in  his 
remarks  as  the  Southern  gray  fly-catcher,  is  very  soldierly 
both  in  appearance  and  song,  for  he  says,  as  plain  as  can 
be,  "  Brig-a-dier,  brig-a-dier,  brigade,"  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Peabody  bird  will  tell  you  that  he  is  "all  day  whit- 
tling, whittling,  whittling,"  while  just  at  sundown  you 
will  hear  the  green  warbler  singing,  "Hear  me,  St.  The- 
re-sa" — and  the  queer  little  red  mavis,  who  flits  about  the 
field  while  the  farmer  is  sowing  corn,  will  tell  him  to  ' '  Drop 
it,  drop  it,  cover  it  up,  pull  it  up,  pull  it  up,  pull  it  up." 

The  oven-bird  of  Massachusetts,  who  sings  only  at  noon 
on  a  bright  day,  and  the  Maryland  yellow-throat,  will  both 
declare  that  they  are  watching  you,  although  they  use 
different  words  to  tell  you  so  ;  the  Massachusetts  bird 
says,  "I  see,  I  see,  I  see,  I  see,"  while  his  little  Southern 
cousin  sings,  "  I  see,  I  see  you,  I  see,  I  see  you,  I  see,  I  see 
you." 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  do  not  care  for  birds 
who  will  think  it  all  nonsense  to  say  that  they  can  talk, 
but  I  am  sure  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  who  love 
birds,  and  who  study  their  ways  and  songs, that  are  equal- 
ly sure  that  their  pets  can  speak,  and  speak  very  plainly 
to  them  at  least. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  LAZY  LITTLE  BOY. 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 

OX(  'E  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  lazy  little  boy. 
He  never  did  any  work  that  he  could  avoid,  and  any 
task  that  he  was  obliged  to  perform  he  did  unwillingly, 
and  with  a  long  sad  face.  At  school  he  seldom  knew  his 
lessons,  because  he  would  not  spend  the  time  necessary  to 
learn  them;  and  when  his  teacher  "kept  him  in"  after 
school  hours,  the  punishment  had  little  effect  on  him,  be- 
cause he  had  only  to  sit  still. 

One  day  his  parents  went  off  on  a  visit,  to  be  gone  sev- 
eral days.  Before  leaving,  they  told  him  to  cut  up  some 
branches  of  trees  that  were  lying  around  the  place,  and 
to  put  them  in  the  wood  bin  in  the  cellar. 

After  they  had  gone,  the  lazy  little  boy  sat  down  be- 
side the  wood,  and  moaned,  and  drew  his  jacket  sleeve 
across  his  face  to  remove  the  tears  of  discontent  that 
coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

"  I  wish  this  wood  would  break  itself  up  and  take  itself 
into  the  house,  and  that  all  my  work  would  do  itself. 
Then  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  play.  But  of  course 
I  can't  be  in  such  a  fairy-land  as  that  would  be." 

"Yes,  you  can."  said  a  Bumble-Bee  that  had  alighted 


on  a  rose  near  by.  "I  have  just  signaled  a  number  of 
my  fellow-bees  and  some  ants.  They  are  all  hard  work- 
ers, and  from  them  I  am  going  to  select  a  jury  to  decide 
whether  you  are  guilty  or  not." 

The  lazy  little  boy  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  talked 
to  in  this  way  by  a  Bee,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  make  some 
rude  reply,  but  refrained  in  consideration  of  the  Bee's 
sting,  and  his  ability  to  iise  it. 

"Suppose  you  decide  that  I  am  guilty?"  asked  the  lazy 
little  boy.  ""  What  then  ?" 

"Then,"  replied  the  Bee,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "you 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  slightest  trouble  about 
anything.  Your  work  shall  do  itself,  and  you  shall  be  in 
the  kind  of  fairy-land  you  just  spoke  of.  That  wood  will 
break  itself  and  go  into  the  house,  and  your  other  duties 
will  perform  themselves." 

"Good!  good!"  said  the  lazy  little  boy.  "I  shall  be 
happy  now."  And  he  smiled  kindly  upon  the  Bee. 

The  Bee  then  plucked  a  number  of  rose  leaves,  and  on 
each  of  twelve  of  them  there  was  a  dew-drop. 

"The  leaves  without  dew-drops  are  the  blanks,"  re- 
marked the  Bee,  "and  those  with  dew-drops  on  them  mean 
that  the  bees  and  ants  drawing  them  must  serve  on  the 
jury-" 

Then  the  Bee  took  these  leaves  and  dropped  them  into 
a  great  new-blown  lily;  and  as  she  did  this  she  sum- 
moned a  Bat  to  come  down  and  do  the  drawing,  because 
the  Bat  was  blind,  and  could  not  tell  which  leaves  were 
gemmed  and  which  were  not. 

And  the  Bat  drew  a  leaf  when  a  name  was  called,  and 
the  jury  was  soon  selected.  It  consisted  of  about  equal 
numbers  of  bees  and  ants,  and  they  sat  side  by  side  in  two 
rows  upon  one  of  the  limbs  that  the  lazy  little  boy  had 
been  ordered  to  cut. 

The  Bee  that  was  to  be  the  judge  sat  opposite,  just  un- 
der a  large  red  rose,  and  looked  very  severe.  A  few 
humming-birds  and  butterflies  lingered  around  to  heal- 
th e  trial,  and  an  indolent  old  spider  stretched  himself  in 
his  web,  and  blinked  lazily  at  the  proceedings. 

After  the  Bee  had  related  the  story  of  the  lazy  little 
boy's  complaint  on  being  asked  to  do  an  easy  and  reason- 
able piece  of  work,  he  asked  the  jury  what  they  thought 
about  it,  and  the  jury  looked  very  much  concerned,  as 
though  it  had  a  solemn  case  to  decide,  and  wished  to  decide 
it  conscientiously. 

So  just  as  soon  as  the  judge  bee  had  concluded  his  story, 
the  jury  retired.  The  six  ants  got  on  the  backs  of  the  six 
bees,  and  they  flew  away  into  a  crimson  hollyhock  that 
was  so  high  from  the  ground  that  no  one  could  hear  what 
they  were  talking  about.  After  they  had  been  in  the 
hollyhock  about  a  minute  they  agreed  on  a  verdict,  and 
when  they  had  returned  to  their  seats  they  pronounced 
the  lazy  little  boy  guilty,  and  the  Bee  sentenced  him  to 
become  subject  to  his  own  wish. 

After  judge  and  jury  had  departed,  the  lazy  little  boy 
sat  looking  at  the  limbs  he  had  been  ordered  to  chop. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  they  began  to  bend  themselves  back- 
ward and  forward  until  they  broke  themselves  into  pieces 
small  enough  to  fit  an  ordinary  fire-place.  When  the 
limbs  were  broken,  the  straight  pieces  rolled  across  the 
yard,  and  down  the  cellar  steps,  and  over  to  the  wood  bin. 
The  pieces  that  ended  in  forks  and  had  twigs  on  them 
joined  twigs  as  people  would  join  hands,  and  scampered 
gayly  down  the  cellar  steps,  occasionally  dancing  a  cotill- 
ion or  playing  leap-frog  on  the  way.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  wood  had  got  itself  into  the  bin,  and  ceased  its 
antics.  The  lazy  little  boy  then  attempted  to  close  the 
cellar  door,  but  before  he  could  take  hold  of  it  it  slammed 
itself  shut,  as  though  by  an  angry  gust  of  wind. 

The  lazy  little  boy  was  frightened,  but  as  he  was  being 
relieved  of  unpleasant  labor,  he  thought  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  thing.  What  an  advantage  he  would  en- 
joy over  his  companions,  and  how  they  would  envy 
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him  while  watching  him   at  play  from   morning  until 
night; 

When  he  went  up  to  bed.  his  shoe-strings,  which  were 
in  hard  knots,  untied  themselves,  and  his  clothes  unbut- 
toned themselves,  and  after  his  night-gown  had  jumped 
over  his  head  and  fastened  itself  around  his  neck,  the  bed- 
clothes turned  down,  and  then  over  him  up  to  his  ears. 
and  he  was  soon  a- 

In  the  morning  his  clothes  put  themselves  on.  and  his 
shoes  tied  themselves,  and  the  comb  and  brush  danced  all 
over  his  hair.     Then  he  had  to  go  down  to  build  the 
fire  —  a  duty  that  he  disliked  very  much. 

When  he  went  into  the  kitchen,  the  lids  lifted  them- 
selves off  the  range,  the  tongs  ran  across  the  room,  got 
into  the  range,  and  jumped  right  out  of  the  ashes  into 
the  scuttle  with  a  cinder  between  its  feet.  The  poker 
commenced  poking,  and  the  shovel  cleaning  the  ashes 
out.  This  being  done,  a  newspaper  rolled  itself  up 
into  a  ball,  and  bounced  into  the  range:  and  when  the 
lazy  little  boy  opened  the  cellar  door  to  go  down  for 
an  armful  of  wood,  he  was  met  by  a  whole  army  of 
twigs  and  forks  swarming  up  the  steps.  They  climbed 
up  the  coal-scuttle,  and  jumped  into  the  range,  and  lay 
down  on  the  paper.  Then  a  matcli  sprang  down  off 
the  mantel  -piece,  and  stood  on  its  head  on  the  hearth- 
stone. and  whirled  around  until  it  lighted,  when  it  flew 

up  like  a  little  sky- 
rocket. and  descend- 
ed through  the  Uvigs 
upon  the  paper  ball. 
and  started  the  fire. 
I;  .  this  time  the  old 
black  pot  had  hobbled 
back  from  the  faucet 
on  its  three  short  legs, 
and  was  waiting  pa- 
tiently to  boil. 

"This  seems  as  real  as 
a  pantomime,''  saiil  tin- 
lazy  little  boy.  And  then 
the  stove-pipes  nudged 
each  other  with  their 
elbows,  and  thought  it 
capital  fun. 

While  the  lazy  little 
bov  was  thinking  about 
his  good  fortune:  he  sat 
down  in  therocking-chair 


and  tried  to  rock  it:  hut  the  chair  began  rocking  itself  so 
violently  that  he  almost  became  seasick.  Away  went  the 
old  chair  rocking  all  over  the  room  as  hard  as  it  could, 
and  the  lazy  little  boy  felt  like  calling  for  help,  and  hav- 
ing some  one  catch  the  chair  and  hold  it  until  he  could 
get  out.  Finally  he  made  up  his  mind  to  jump  out.  but 
no  sooner  had  he  conceived  the  idea  than  the  chair  hurled 
him  against  the  wall,  and  made  him  ache  all  over. 

Later  in  the  day  he  saw  an  idle  dog  skulking  around  the 
place,  and  when  he  went  to  pick  up  a  nice  smooth  stone 
lying  near  to  throw  at  him.  the  stone  flew  off  the  ground 
like  a  bird,  and  frightened  the  dog  into  hasty  flight. 

Then  the  lazy  little  boy  walked  over  to  the  piazza  to 
get  his  wagon,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  near  this  favorite 
toy.  it  started  down  the  walk  so  fast  that  he  could  not 
overtake  it.  It  then  struck  him  that  if  he  got  on  his  stilts 
he  might  catch  the  wagon,  as  he  would  be  able  to  take 
such  long  strides:  so  he  ran  for  his  stilts,  that  he  might 
get  them  before  the  wagon  was  out  of  sight,  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  take  hold  of  them  they  ran  down  the  path 
and  through  the  gate,  just  as  the  wagon  had  done.  They 
took  longer  strides  than  ever,  and  he  could  no  more  catch 
them  than  he  could  the  wind. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  go  out  and  take  a  swing, 
because  he  knew  the  swing  was  tied  up.  and  could  not  fly 
from  him.  as  the  wagon  and  stilts  had  done.  So  he  got 
into  the  swing,  and  it  sent  him  flying  back  and  forth  so 
swiftly  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  looked  like  one  great 
cobweb.  He  became  greatly  alarmed  for  fear  the  swing 
might  change  its  motions,  and  instead  of  flying  backward 
|  and  forward,  keep  going  in  one  direction,  until  it  should 
finally  wind  itself  entirely  up  around  the  cross-beam,  and 
leave  him  on  it  to  get  down  as  best  he  could. 

He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  jump  out  of  the 
swing.  Just  as  he  formed  this  resolution  the  swing  shot. 
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"THE    SWING    SHOT    HIM    INTO    THE    AIR." 


him  into  the  air.  just  as  the  rocking-chair  had  done,  and 
lie  fell  into  a  large  rose-bii*h.  and  his  hands  and  face  and 
clothing  were  torn  by  the  briers. 

';I  wish  I  could  get  a  chance  to  do  something  myself 
occasionally,"'  moaned  the  lazy  little  boy. 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  buzzed  the  Bumble-Bee,  who 
overheard  his  remark.  "Not  long  ago  you  wished  every- 
thing would  do  itself  for  you." 

'•  But  when  I  don't  do  my  own  work,  everything  goes 
wrong." 

"You  will  generally  find  it  that  way  in  this  world," 
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remarked  the  Bee.  "  Perhaps  you  begin  to  realize  that 
w..:-k  was  put  iuto  the  world  for  us  to  do.  and  not  for  us 
to  shirk. 

"I  do." 

•  •  Do  you  wish  to  go  on  having  things  done  for  you.  or 
will  you  take  them  just  as  they  are  <" 

The  little  hoy  said  he  would  take  them  just  as  they  were. 

' '  Then  do  you  wish  to  be  released  from  your  own  wish  ?" 
asked  the  Bee. 

"If  you  please,"  said  the  boy. 
Y  >u  know  you  will  have  to  work  ?"  said  the  Bee. 

"  I  think  I  tranf  to  work."  said  the  little  hoy.  timidly. 

The  Bee  gave  a  loud  buzz,  and  disappeared. 

And  when  the  little  boy  found  that  he  could  rub  his  i 
own  eyes  and  scratch  his  own  head  in  wonderment,  and 
that  things  did  not  do  themselves  any  longer,  he  became 
the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  industrious  little  boy  in 
all  that  great  country. 


PLEASAXT  HOURS  IX  THE  GARDEX. 

BY  GEORGE  K.  KSAPP. 
I. 

HO  does  not  love  flowers  ~:  and  who 
that  has  tried  it  does  not  take  plea- 
sure  in    the   cultivation    of   them  < 
Many  of  the  young  delight  in  grow- 
ing and  caring  for  them,  when  once 
they  become  familiar  with  their  great 
beauties,  though  many  of  our  young 
people,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  do  not  take 
the  interest  in  their  flowers  that  they 
should.      The  trouble  may  not  be 
wholly  with  the  young  planters:  cir- 
cumstances may  not  give  them  the 
opportunity,  and  often  from  lack  of 
knowledge  they  think  that  the  work 
is  difficult,  and  if  they  attempt  it  they 
will  only  fail. 

I  will  try  to  show  you  how  very 
easily  flowers  may  be  managed,  and 
how  a  few  hours"  work  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  a  few  minutes"  work  daily 
afterward,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
you  to  enjoy  a  constant  bloom  of  fragrant  and  beautiful 
flowers  from   early  spring  until 
autumn.  The  beginner  will  doubt  - 
ss    ::ud   some  things   that  will 
greatly  try  his  patience,  but  "  suc- 
--    is   the   reward  of  persever- 
ance." and  if  the  grower  will  but 
learn  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  his  flowers,  he  will  be  surprised 
at  his  success. 

The  directions  given  in  these 
articles  I  have  tried  to  make  so 
simple  that  any  young  flower- 
grower  may  take  his  first  lessons 
in  the  culture  of  flowers  success- 
by  following  closely  what 
is  written.  The  collection  of  flow- 
ers grown  from  seed  in  the  open 
air  is  so  large,  and  contains  so 
many  desirable  kinds  suited  to  the 
tastes  all  which  are  so  easy 
of  cultivation,  that  I  shall  devote 
my  space  to  such  kinds  entirely, 
knowing-  that  the  grower  will  be 
much  better  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts  than  he  would 
ae  attempted  the  culture  of 
varieties  requiring:  greater  c;ire. 


A  suitable  place  and  the  preparation  of  the  soil  are  the 
most  serious  obstacles  the  young  cultivator  finds  :  vet 
these  difficulties  seem  more  formidable  than  they  reallv 
are.  Most  of  the  varieties  I  shall  name  succeed  best  in 
an  open,  airy  situation:  some  kinds  must  have  such  a 
location  if  they  are  to  do  well  at  all.  The  grower  should 
sow  such  varieties  as  will  do  the  best  in  the  place  and  soil 
he  may  possess.  In  our  list  will  be  found  kinds  which, 
will  succeed  in  almost  any  place  not  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun :  the  shade  of  trees  should  by  all  means 
be  avoided. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  form  small  beds  in  different  parts 
of  the  lawn,  having  but  a  single  large  bed :  the  small  beds 
are  always  more  attractive  than  larger  ones,  particularly 
when  the  plants  are  to  remain  where  the  seed  is  sown. 

Annuals  should  be  sown  in  spaces  between  walks  and 
buildings,  or  in  beds  which  will  not  be  unsightly  after  the 
plants  die  down.  Always  bear  in  mind  the  contrast  of 
colors,  in  order  that  the  blending  of  colors  will  be  attract- 
ive when  in  bloom. 

Beds  should  be  laid  out  in  small  circles,  or  attractive 
designs  in  other  shapes,  and  nearly  level :  only  plants  of 
dwarf  habit  should  be  planted  in  raised  beds. 

The  soil  should  be  spaded  deep  and  turned  over,  a  good 
supply  of  manure  or  other  enriching  material  being  spread, 
over  the  bed  and  then  spaded  in:  break  all  the  lumps, 
making  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  and  remove  all  sods 
and  stones.  The  soil  must  be  made  mellow,  and  the 
whole  bed  levelled.  In  forming  beds  on  lawns  the  sod 
must  be  removed,  or  it  will  absorb  the  nourishment  pro- 
vided for  and  needed  by  the  plants.  Almost  any  soil  not 
wet  or  entirely  barren  will  answer  for  flower  seeds, 
should  be  made  rich  and  mellow. 

The  seasons  for  planting  of  course  vary  considerably  in. 
different  sections:  from  March  to  June,  and  even 
Xo  better  directions  for  planting  can  be  given  in  this 
respect  than  to  prepare  the  soil  as  early  as  it  can  be  worked 
in  the  spring,  and  plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warmed  by 
the  sun,  and  all  danger  from  frosts  is  over. 

A  common  mistake  is  that  of  planting  the  seed  too  • 
more  failures  result  from  this  one  cause  than  all  <:•• 
except  total  neglect.     The  seeds  of  many  kinds  may  be 
sowed  on  the  surface  and  afterward  raked  in.  thong: 
better  to  make  the  rows  with  a  small  stick  about  an  inch 
wide,  making  holes  not  more  than  two  inches  deep  for 
most  kinds.     If  straight  rows  are  not  desired,  the  holes 
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may  be  made  with  the  fingers,  though,  as  in  other  plant- 
ing of  seeds,  the  stick  is  the  hest.  To  direct  for  the  depth 
of  each  variety  would  occupy  more  space  than  I  can  occu- 
py, and  I  need  only  say  that  each  packet  of  seed  obtained 
from  the  seedsman  gives  directions  regarding  the  proper 
depth  to  plant. 

"When  it  is  designed  that  plants  shall  remain  where  the 
seed  is  sown,  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seed  thick,  and  thin 
out  the  weaker  plants  afterward,  than  to  sow  too  lightly. 
Care  should  be  taken  when  ordering  seeds  or  plants  to  buy 
from  reliable  dealers,  even  though  their  prices  be  a  little 
higher  than  those  of  other  dealers. 

The  order  of  plants  grown  from  seed  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials.  Annuals  grow, 
bloom,  and  die  the  first  year  from  seed.  Biennials  bloom 
the  second  year  from  seed,  and  then  die,  though  many  of 
this  class  will  bloom  the  first  year.  Perennials  bloom  the 
second  year  from  seed,  and  continue  to  grow  and  bloom 
for  years ;  some  of  this  class  also  bloom  the  first  year  from 
seed.  Annuals  are  attracting  considerable  attention  of 
late  even  among  those  who  have  space  and  ample  means 
to  cultivate  the  finest  and  rarest  plants  grown.  They  are 
preferred  on  account  of  their  exquisite  beauty  and  great 
variety  of  colors. 

A  most  charming  bed  of  annuals  may  be  formed  with 
the  following  varieties:  Make  a  circular  bed  about  twenty 
feet  in  circumference  (if  you  have  room).  Along  the  out- 
er edge  sow  phlox — a  beautiful  flower,  with  colors  ranging 
from  the  purest  white  to  deep  crimson ;  sow  the  seed  thick- 
ly, afterward  thinning  out,  and  leaving  the  plants  about 
one  foot  apart.  The  second  circle,  about  three  feet  above 
the  first,  sow  with  cleoine  (spider-flower) — a  pretty  plant 
witli  rose-colored  flowers.  The  rest  of  the  bed  may  be 
sown  with  celosias,  one  of  the  finest  of  annuals,  of  various 
colors,  the  red  being  the  best  for  the  purpose  named ;  the 
flowers  of  this  sort  are  of  two  forms — cockscomb  (so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  the  comb  of  that  bird),  and 
the  feathered  varieties,  which  often  grow  very  large  and 
spreading.  The  entire  expense  for  seeds  for  this  bed  is 
about  fifty  cents,  and  the  display  is  finer  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  massing  of  many  plants,  costing  twenty 
times  the  money. 

Imagine  this  beautiful  bed  coming  into  bloom — the 
phlox  iu  early  spring,  with  masses  of  different-colored 
blossoms,  the  peculiar-formed  cleome  lifting  up  its  dain- 
ty head,  and,  as  autumn  approaches,  the  beauty  of  the  ce- 
losias becoming  more  perceptible.  In  midsummer  the 
beauty  of  this  bed  is  dazzling,  and  will  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  owner.  All  the  flowers  are  hardy,  and  can 
easily  be  grown  in  nearly  all  sections  of  England  as  well 
as  our  own  country.  The  other  plants  named,  except 
where  noted,  are  also  easily  grown  in  both  Europe  and 
America. 

The  first  experience  of  the  writer  in  growing  flowers 
was  with  a  bed  of  portulacas — to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowering  plants.  I  had  a  small  strip  of  laud 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  allotted  to  me  for 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  others, 
I  sowed  portulaca  seeds,  and  the  beauty  of  that  first  bed  of 
flowers  I  shall  always  reim-nibi-r.  In  after-years,  when  I 
have  grown  plants  of  almost,  every  known  variety,  I  have 
never  failed  to  have  a  bed  of  portulacas,  and  I  cherish 
them  among  my  favorites. 

This  flower  lias  become  very  popular,  and  well  deserves 
the  praise  it  receives.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  annual, 
creeping  in  habit,  a  plant  covering  the  space  of  a  foot  in 
diameter.  Its  flowers  are  of  almost  every  conceivable 
color.  A  warm  and  rather  sandy  soil  is  best  suited  to 
its  growth  and  nature,  the  plant  being  one  of  the  very 
few  which  does  not  suffer  from  extreme  heat  and  pro- 
longed drought;  everything  else  may  perish  from  lack  of 
moisture,  but  the  portulaca  continues  to  bloom  abundant- 
ly, and  gives  us  its  choicest  and  largest  flowers,  as  if  to 


console  us  for  the  loss  of  others.  As  a  centre  bed  on  a 
lawn  it  is  very  attractive,  its  many-hued  flowers  being 
made  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  background  of  green 
grass.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and 
always  in  a  sunny  location  and  sandy  soil,  never  in  heavy 
loam.  The  portulaca  is  never  fully  open  except  in  the 
sunshine,  hence  shade  will  not  do  for  it.  The  flowers  of 
the  single  varieties  are  rather  small,  but  very  pretty,  those 
of  the  double  kinds  nearly  as  large  as  roses.  Nothing  in 
the  entire  list  of  hardy  flowers  is  more  beautiful  and  more 
easy  of  cultivation.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  those  whose 
space  is  limited.  A  packet  costing  ten  or  fifteen  cents  will 
be  enough  to  sow  a  bed  eight  or  ten  feet  square. 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  L1LLIE, 
AUTUOK  OF  "NAN,"  "MiLiniEi/8  BARGAIN,"  "  DICK  AND  D,"  ETC.,  KTO. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   COMMITTEE   ON   WAYS   AND  MEANS. 

rpHE  work  at  the  house  at  Beachcroft  had  been  so  vigor- 
JL  ously  carried  on,  and  the  preparations  for  opening 
the  "Emporium"  were  so  nearly  completed,  that  the  house 
and  its  inmates  had  already  assumed  a  business-like  air. 
It  caused  very  little  surprise,  therefore,  when  one  morning 
early  in  February  there  appeared,  tacked  on  the  dining- 
room  door  of  the  new  home,  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper, 
on  which  was  written  the  following  announcement: 


TO    ALL     WHOM    IT   l&AY    CO 

Q/ns    ijownti    Sai/i/    of    tntd    rioti4et 
a        ff  ff      ff 

&%<>//,  t/it/ttcj  you,  to  atttnd  a  yictnd  Sfcta£  and 
f^'/ctftfttif  *~S'  ounrt'f  tn  n>t  lociti ,  second  otciH,  tiont,  at 
2  ji.m.,  to  atjcu*t<)  //'ay*  and  Q-'/cttt>tj. 

/itiHt'  nj(  .. 'toujc Ao/</  ^'/iiaii  ?,!>:•  nt>  miff  Ge 
a',  am/  Cfftceu  appointed  to  a/f fi/acej  oit  tiu-it. 
dJiicttif  of  pet  f'ji  t/t(  ttnetin't  u'ttf  vt   to  a't-jcuj* 
na  c£  t/tf    C  >»/iclttt)lt,    ^Sftl>mazy  3, 


/ 


The  notice,  which  had  evidently  been  composed  with 
much  care,  was  very  creditable  to  the  penmanship  of  the 
youthful  "secretary." 

"I  should  say  as  much,"  said  Joan,  who  came  down- 
stairs early  enough  to  be  the  first  reader  of  this  announce- 
ment. This  was  Joan's  way  of  showing  her  appreciation 
of  the  performance.  "Where  are  you,  Mr.  Secretary  ?" 
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A  nil  seeing'  Alfred's  curly  head  in  the  distance,  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  louder  key,  "  Are  all  the  boxes  labelled  ?" 

"  Every  single  one  of  them,"  answered  Alfred  from  the 
sales-room,  where  for  an  hour  he  had  been  busy  pasting 
labels  on  to  the  boxes  containing  the  wools  and  silks  to  be 
used  in  the  work  the  young-  Rolfs  were  undertaking. 

There  had  been  drawbacks,  of  course,  but  the  young 
people  found  they  had  an  immense  reserve  force  of  pa- 
tience and  high  spirits,  and  Nan's  practical  good  sense 
united  with  Annie  Vandort's  steady  influence  to  keep 
things,  as  Phyllis  said,  "at  concert  pitch"  without  going 
too  far  into  the  realm  of  dangerous  enthusiasm  or  ex- 
pense. They  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Rogers  and  his  sis- 
ter had,  with  Annie  Vandort's  assistance,  talked  of  their 
scheme  in  the  best  way  and  to  the  right  sort  of  people. 
The  Doctor,  in  his  daily  rounds,  had  contrived  to  interest 
many  of  his  patients  in  the  novel  enterprise  at  Beachcroft 
without  doing  or  saying  anything  which  Phyllis  or  Laura 
or  Nan  would  have  considered  as  asking  assistance.  It 
so  happened  that,  as  the  girls  themselves  knew,  a  place  of 
this  kind  had  long  been  needed ;  for  everything  really  good 
in  the  way  of  fancy- work  materials  had  to  be  sent  for  to 
Boston  or  New  York,  and  it  was  well  known  also  that  the 
work  done  by  both  Phyllis  and  Nan  last  year  far  exceeded 
anything  the  most  skillful  "  fancy- worker"  of  Beverley 
had  undertaken.  This  had  naturally  influenced  Phyllis  in 
her  decision,  and  she  knew  that  among  Annie  Vandort's 
friends  in  New  York  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  orders  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  work. 

The  "Emporium,"  as  they  still  continued  to  call  their 
parlor,  was  finished  at  last.  The  silks  and  wools,  crashes, 
cretonnes,  burlaps,  linens,  etc.,  which  were  found  in  the 
wonderful  box,  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  drawers  and 
on  the  shelves,  while  from  the  different  rooms  in  College 
Street  and  Rolf  House  at  least  twenty  articles  had  been 
gathered — specimens  of  the  girls'  skill  in  fancy  needle- 
work— and  as  these  had  been  done  at  a  time  when  expense 
was  no  consideration,  they  furnished  very  fine  evidences 
of  what  could  be  accomplished  to  order. 

The  household  were  in  high  glee  that  morning,  being 
too  young  and  enthusiastic,  for  the  most  part,  to  feel  that 
the  "council"  would  have  to  occupy  itself  with  any  very 
grave  considerations  of  the  money  spent,  and  what  could 
be  done  with  the  balance  oil  hand.  Phyllis  had  been 
kept  quiet  all  the  morning  in  view  of  the  afternoon's  pos- 
sible excitement ;  the  dinner-hour  brought  Annie  Vandort 
from  her  room  for  the  first  time,  when  she  was  greeted  by 
a  shout  of  inquiry  as  to  how  her  patient  was  feeling. 

"Decidedly  better,"  was  Annie's  answer,  "and  quite 
as  eager  as  any  of  us  for  the  council.  Dick,"  she  contin- 
ued, "I  believe  you  are  expected  to  make  up  Phyl's  fire 
before  the  meeting  takes  place. " 

Dick  would  not  wait  to  eat  his  dessert,  so  eager  was  he 
to  perform  his  special  office  in  Phyllis's  room.  It  touched 
the  elder  sister  to  see  the  anxiety  of  the  boys  to  do  any- 
tbing  they  were  allowed  for  her  comfort  or  convenience. 
Dick  looked  after  her  wood  fire,  choosing  the  best  pieces 
for  the  purpose,  and  collecting  pine  cones,  which  he  had 
been  told  gave  a  delightful  fragrance  if  burned  against 
the  logs. 

Two  o'clock  saw  the  council  assembled,  Phyllis  having 
put  on  her  best  wrapper  for  the  occasion,  and  really,  as 
she  reclined  against  her  many  pillows,  looking  quite  like 
her  old  bright  pretty  self  again.  The  large  low  table  by 
her  side  was  littered  with  different  papers,  bills,  account- 
books,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  Nan's  special 
care,  but  as  yet  no  particular  duties  had  been  appointed  to 
any  one.  When  every  one  was  seated  there  was  a  breath- 
less pause,  each  member  of  the  party,  it  was  evident,  hav- 
ing something  very  particular  on  his  or  her  mind  to  say, 
but  Phyllis  was  the  first  to  speak. 

Phyl  said,  to  begin  with,  she  wanted  to  express  her  satis- 
faction with  the  way  everything  had  gone  on  during  the 


two  weeks  they  had  been  at  Beachcroft,  and  anybody  who 
liked  might  make  a  complaint,  if  such  a  thing  was  to  be 
found. 

"  But  the  next  thing  to  be  said,"  continued  Phyl,  look- 
ing around  at  the  young  councillors,  who  were  listening 
with  eager  attention,  even  small  Bertie  having  composed 
his  dimpled  cherub  face  into  grave  consideration  of  what 
she  was  saying  —  "the  next  thing  is  to  realize  we  are  poor 
people  —  poor,  that  is,  in  money  —  and  setting  out  on  a  very 
venturesome  undertaking." 

"Oh,  are  we  poor?"  said  Bertie,  with  intense  interest. 
Everybody  laughed,  and  Phyl  went  on: 

"Yes,  Bertie,  I  fear  we  are;  but  we're  not  going  to  be 
always  very  poor,  I  hope,  only  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
pennies  as  we  never  have  before.  So  the  first  calculation 
is  how  much  we  have  spent,  and  what  have  we  left,  and 
as  Nan  has  kept  accounts  so  far,  we  will  have  a  look  at  her 
books." 

Joan  gave  a  little  shiver,  which  she  afterward  explained 
as  having  been  caused  by  a  dread  as  to  what  the  account- 
books  might  possibly  reveal.  But  they  were  not  very 
alarming.  Nan  felt  in  her  element  as  she  turned  over  the 
bills,  receipts,  accounts,  etc. 

They  had  started,  after  their  father's  friends  had  settled 
the  "estate,"  with  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  "credit" 
side  of  the  first  book  read  thus: 

To  biiliincc  on  hand  January  22  ...................    $70O 

From  sale  of  furniture,  horse  and  carriage,  harness,  etc.      :•:>" 
Sale  of  pictures  ................................        90 


The  expenditures  had  been  as  follows: 


$1140 


To  rent  of  Beaclicroft  house,  six  months  in  advance  .  .  .  .$150 

To  papering  and  repairing  ..........................  65 

To  carpenter  .....................................  35 

Invested  for  "Emporium"  ..........................  65 

Moving,  etc  .....................................  12 

Household  expenses,  as  per  daily  account-book  .........  75 

Sundries  .  .......................................  8 


"  Now,  then,"  said  Phyl,  when  the  books  had  passed  in- 
spection, "you  see  that  leaves  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  and  out  of  that  three 
hundred  and  fifty  must  be  sent  to  Lance  in  Paris.  And, 
oil  !  won't  we  be  glad  to  see  him  home!"  A  chorus  of  de- 
light followed  this,  and  she  went  on.  "Then  I  propose 
that  we  keep  an  emergency  fund  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
never  to  be  touched  except  in  case  of  direct  need.  Then 
we  shall  have  exactly  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars 
with  which  to  begin  the  world." 

Dear  Phyl  !  Not  one  of  the  group  round  her  knew  how, 
as  she  tried  to  speak  in  a  bright,  cheerful  voice,  the  little 
throbbing  at  her  heart  grew  so  painful  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  hard  not  to  show  it  in  the  smiling,  peaceful  look 
she  tried  to  keep  up.  Nan  suspected  it,  and  stole  her  hand 
into  Phyl's. 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  a  great  deal,"  said  Nan.  "Just  wait 
till  you  see  the  Emporium  in  working  order,  Phyllis  dear.  " 

"Yes,"  said  Phyl,  quickly,  "I  do  feel  great  faith  in 
that.  And  now  for  our  family  affairs.  Laura  and  all  are 
good  enough  to  say  I  must  be  considered  housekeeper; 
but  Lollie  is  to  be  my  chief  of  staff  in  that  department,  I 
believe."  Laura  smiled  and  nodded.  "And  Nan  is  to 
keep  all  the  accounts,  and  become  treasurer-general.  I 
thought  we  could  each  have  an  account-book  —  even  you, 
Bertie  —  and  see  here."  Phyllis  took  out  seven  little  books 
with  the  name  written  on  each,  and  distributed  them 
around.  "Now  whenever  any  one  has  to  spend  any 
money,  or  have  it  spent  for  them,  it  will  go  down  in  their 
books;  and  every  week  Nan  is  going  to  balance  them,  if 
her  poor  old  curly  head  isn't  worn  out  with  figures  before 
Saturday  night  comes." 

"I  only  hope,"  put  in  Nau,  "the  Emporium  will  keep 
it  busy." 
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"And  every  Saturday  night  we  will  have  a  meeting, 
and  then  \ve  shall  know  just  how  nicely  we're  getting  on. 
and  any  new  ideas  can  be  talked  about  on  such  occasions, 
and  treated  with  great  respect." 

"Alfred  is  bursting  with  ideas  now."  laughed  Dick. 

"Just  you  hold  on."  returned  "the  Great":  ''you 
haven't  an  idea  of  all  I'm  thinking  about." 

"And  next."' said  Phyl.  "we  must  consider  study  and 
work.  There  is.  I  hear,  a  nice  school  for  the  boys  at 
Beachcroft:  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  class  daily 
with  Nan  and  Joan  and  Laura  up  here.  They  are  will- 
ing to  let  me  try  and  teach  them,  or  help  them  in  their 
lessons." 

"I  should  think  we  are,"  said  Joan,  with  emphasis: 
"  we're  not  such  idiots  of  the  mountain  as  to  decline."' 

"But.  Phyl,"  said  Nan,  gently,  "aren't  you  planning 
too  much  ?" 

"  Dr.  Rogers  said  I  could  try."  Phyl  answered,  quickly: 
"and  Mademoiselle  La  ilotte  is  coming  twice  a  week  to 
give  us  a  French  lesson  in  return  for  an  hour's  reading  and 
talking  English  with  Laura  and  Nan.  See  how  busy  we 
all  shall  be!  Then  for  the  Emporium.  We  may  just  as 
well  acknowledge  first  as  last  that  it  is  a  store,  and  hope  it 
will  prove  successful.  There  is  the  side  door  for  '  custom- 
ers' to  come  in  by :  and  as  for  the  '  sales-ladies.' '"  she  add- 
ed, laughing.  "I  believe  they  are  to  take  turns — Laura, 
Nan,  and  Joan — half  a  day  at  a  time,  and  sit  with  their 
books  or  their  work  in  the  room." 

"Oh  dear!"  ejaculated  Joan.  "I  think  it's  perfectly 
loi'ely.  If  there's  anything  on  earth  I've  always  wanted 
to  do,  it  was  to  keep  a  store ;  and,  Phyl,  you  must  be  car- 
ried down  to  see  how  nice  it  all  looks — the  two  cupboards 
full  of  things,  then  the  counter  with  its  glass  case  and  a 
few  showy  articles,  your  screen  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  the  sofa  cushions  and  all  the  things  around  every- 
where, don't  you  know  I  Oh.''  said  Joan,  screwing  her 
face  up  very  tight,  "it's  too  lovely  for  anything!  How 
early  do  you  suppose  customers  will  come  ?"  And  she 
opened  her  eyes  widely,  and  after  talking  just  as  fast  as 
possible,  was  silent  again. 

"And.  Joan."  said  Phyl,  "will  you  take  for  your  spe- 
cial department  the  looking  after  the  boys'  clothes  ?  I'm 
afraid,  dear  girl,  it  will  keep  you  very  bus/." 

"But  isn't  it  to  be  a  regular  bee-hive?''  cried  Joan; 
and  making  a  grab  at  Bertie,  she  continued,  "  Come  here. 


wild  child  of  the  desert,  and  let  me  see  whether  you're  in 
order.'' 

And  so  with  much  laughter  and  talk,  that  made  it  seem 
a  very  easy  matter,  the  little  household,  as  Phyl  expressed 
it, -"began  the  world." 

The  next  day  was  to  be  an  eventful  one:  the  Emporium 
to  open,  their  first  "orders"  of  work  started,  and  Annie  Van 
dort  to  leave  them.  This  was  their  only  cause  for  regi-et. 

Nan,  it  had  been  decided,  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  room 
adjoining  Phyl's.  and  she  was  glad,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  of  this  arrangement.  Not  only  did  it  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  anything  her  cousin  needed,  but  there 
would  be  the  chance  of  "last  words"  over  the  good  nights. 

On  this  evening,  after  all  the  household  were  in  bed. 
and  Phyl  made  comfortable  for  the  night,  Nan  put  out  the- 
lamp,  and  sat  down  a  few  moments  in  the  moonlight  at 
her  cousin's  side. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  smiling,  "we've  begun.  Phyl.  haven't 
we  ?  I've  been  wondering  and  wondering  if  it  is  what 
Aunt  Letty  would  like." 

"Yes,"  Phyllis  said : 
am  sure  she  would.'' 

"But  all  our  plans! 
could  scarcely  hide  her  tears, 
many  people!'' 

Phyllis  laid  her  hand  very  tenderly  on  the  girl's. 
"Dear  Nan, "she  said,  "don't  you  remember  that  Christ- 
mas night  long  ago?  You  wondered  theu  if  you  might 
not  have  to  'bear  sorrows.'  I  have  been  thinking  so 
much  of  you,  dear,  for  I  know  how  hard  it  was  for  you  to 
give  up  all  you  were  doing;  but  then  think  of  what  you 
can  do  even  here !  "Why,  Nan" — and  the  younger  cousin, 
looking  up.  saw  Phyl's  face  radiant  in  the  moonlight — "  I 
shouldn't.have  dared  to  undertake  this  without  you  ;  and. 
if  you  will  just  consider  it,  this  is  the  greatest  chance  of 
work  you've  ever  had.  I  think,  dear."  she  added,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  we  shall  thank  God  very  truly  some  day." 

And  long  afterward,  when  Nan.  adding  to  her  pr;iyi-i'~ 
1  a  humble  thanksgiving,  remembered  that  little  talk,  it 
was  to  see  Phyllis's  face  in  its  new  beauty,  tender  and 
solemn,  shining  upon  her:  but  she  never  knew  that,  child 
as  she  was,  and  "not  clever,"  it  was  her  spirit  that  had 
first  touched  Phyllis's  own  with  a  zeal  to  be  "brave  and 
trusting,  and  in  all  things  to  do  His  will." 

[TO    BE    COXTOUED.] 


"I  knew  you'd  think  of  that.      I 

said  Nan.  in  a  low  voice.     She 
' '  All  I  was  to  do  for  so- 
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TIED  TO  THE   MAST. 

BY  DAVID   KER. 

T'ELL  us  a  story,  papa,"  chorussed  half  a  dozen  voices. 
"  We  must  have  a  story.'' 

"Oh,  you've  heard  all  my  yarns  already,"  answered 
Captain  Martingale,  laughing.  "If  you  want  a  story, 
this  gentleman  will  tell  you  one." 

"This  gentleman"  was  a  tall,  broad-chested  man,  with  a 
thick  black  beard  which  was  fast  turning  gray,  who  had 
come  in  just  before  dinner,  and  had  been  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Captain.  A  very  grim  fellow  he  looked  as 
lie  sat  in  the  great  oaken  chair,  with  the  fire-light  playing 
fitfully  on  his  dark,  bearded,  weather-beaten  face;  and 
Robert,  the  eldest  boy  (who  was  very  fond  of  books  of 
travel  and  adventure),  whispered  to  his  brother  Dick  that 
"this  man  looked  just  like  one  of  the  pirates  who  used  to 
haunt  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

"Am  I  to  tell  you  a  story  ?"  asked  the  visitor,  in  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice,  quite  as  piratical  as  his  appearance.  "Well, 
then,  listen:  There  was  once  a  poor  boy  who  had  no  fa- 
ther or  mother,  no  friends,  and  no  home  except  the  wei, 
dirty  forecastle  of  a  trading  schooner.  He  had  to  go 
about  barefoot  in  the  cold  and  rain,  with  nothing  oil  but 
an  old  ragged  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of  sail-cloth  trousers ; 
and  instead  of  landing  on  beautiful  islands,  and  digging 
up  buried  treasures,  and  having  a  good  time  all  round, 
like  the  folks  in  the  story-books,  he  got  kicked  and  cuffed 
from  morning  till  night,  and  sometimes  had  a  sound 
thrashing  with  a  rope's  end  into  the  bargain." 

Bob's  bold  face  grew  very  blank  as  he  listened.  He  had 
privately  a  great  longing  for  a  sailor's  life,  and  this  ac- 
count of  it  (given,  too,  by  a  man  who  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  talking  about)  was  very  different  from  what 
he  had  dreamed  of. 

"All  the  sailors  were  very  rough  and  ugly  to  him," 
went  on  the  speaker,  "but  the  worst  of  all  was  the  Captain 
himself.  He  had  been  very  badly  treated  himself  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  so  (as  some  men  will)  he  took  a  delight 
in  ill-treating  somebody  else  in  the  same  way.  Many  a 
time  did  he  send  the  poor  little  fellow  aloft  when  the  ship 
was  rolling  and  the  wind  blowing  hard,  and  more  than 
once  he  beat  him  so  cruelly  that  the  poor  lad  almost  faint- 
ed with  the  pain." 

"  Wicked  wretch!"  cried  Bob,  indignantly.  "  I  hope  he 
got  dro'wned,  or  eaten  up  by  savages." 

"Or  taken  for  a  slave  himself,  and  well  thrashed  every 
day,"  suggested  Dick. 

"Oh  110,  Bob,"  said  little  Helen,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
low  stool  at  her  father's  feet;  "  I  hope  he  was  sorry  for 
being  so  cruel,  and  got  very  good." 

The  strange  guest  stooped  and  lifted  the  little  girl  into 
his  lap,  and  kissed  her.  Helen  nestled  close  to  him,  and 
looked  wonderingly  up  in  his  face ;  for,  as  he  bent  his  head 
toward  her,  something  touched  her  forehead  in  the  dark- 
ness that  felt  very  much  like  a  tear. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  speaker,  after  a  short  pause,  "  the 
schooner,  heading  eastward  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
came  at  last  among  the  Maldive  Isles,  where  it's  always 
very  dangerous  sailing.  The  coral  islands,  which  lie  in 
great  rings  or  'atolls'  all  around,  like  so  many  strings  of 
beads,  are  so  low  and  flat  that  even  in  the  daytime  it's 
not  easy  to  avoid  running  aground  upon  them;  but  at 
night  you  might  as  well  try  to  walk  in  the  dark  through 
a  room  full  of  stools  without  tumbling  over  one  of  them. 

"  Of  course  the  Captuin  had  to  be  always  on  deck  look- 
ing out,  and  that  didn't  make  his  temper  any  the.  sweeter, 
as  you  may  think.  So  that  very  evening,  when  the  cabin- 
boy  had  displeased  him  in  some  way,  what  does  he  do  but 
tell  the  men  to  sling  him  up  into  the  rigging  and  tie  him 
hand  and  foot  to  the  mast.  • 

"But  the  cowards  were  soon  paid  for  their  cruelty. 
They  were  so  busy  tormenting  the  poor  lad  that  none  of 


them  had  noticed  how  the  sky  was  darkening  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  all  at  oiice  a  squall  came  down  upon  them  as 
suddenly  as  the  cut  of  a  whip.  In  a  moment  the  sea  all 
round  was  like  a  boiling  pot,  and  crash  went  the  ship  over 
on  her  side,  and  both  the  masts  went  by  the  board  (fell 
down  into  the  sea,  that  is),  carrying  the  boy  with  them. 

"It  was  just  as  well  for  poor  Harry  that  he  had  been 
tied  to  the  mast,  otherwise  the  sea  would  have  swept  him 
away  like  a  straw.  Even  as  it  was,  he  was  almost  stifled 
by  the  bursting  of  the  waves  over  his  head.  He  was  still 
peering  into  the  darkness  to  try  if  he  could  see  anything 
of  the  ship,  when  there  came  a  tremendous  crash  and  a 
terrible  cry,  and  then  dead  silence.  The  vessel  had  been 
dashed  upon  a  coral  reef  and  stove  in,  and  the  sea,  break- 
ing over  her,  had  swept  away  every  man  on  board. 

"  But  storms  in  those  parts  pass  away  as  quickly  as  they 
come;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  sea  began  to  go 
down,  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  moon  broke  forth  in 
all  its  glory.  Then  Harry,  finding  that  the  rope  which 
tied  his  arms  had  been  a  good  deal  strained  by  the  shock 
that  carried  away  the  mast,  managed  to  free  one  hand  and 
unbind  the  other  arm  and  his  feet.  Just  then  a  face  rose 
from  the  water  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  Harry  rec- 
ognized his  enemy,  the  cruel  Captain. 

"There  he  was,  the  man  who  had  abused,  starved,  and 
beaten  him,  dying,  or  just  about  to  die,  almost  within 
reach  of  safety.  Though  barely  twice  his  own  length  di- 
vided him  from  the  floating  mast,  so  strong  was  the  eddy 
against  which  the  Captain  was  battling  in  vain  that  he 
had  no  more  chance  of  reaching  it  than  if  it  had  been  a 
mile  away.  A  few  moments  more,  and  he  would  have 
sunk,  never  to  rise  again ;  but  the  sight  of  that  white, 
ghastly  face,  and  those  wild,  despairing  eyes,  was  too  much 
for  Harry.  He  flung  out  the  rope  that  he  held ;  the  Cap- 
tain clutched  it,  and  in  another  minute  was  safe  on  the 
mast,  rescued  by  the  boy  he  had  been  so  cruel  to." 

"  O — oh !"  said  Bob,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"I'm  so  glad!"  piped  Helen's  tiny  voice.  "  I  ?ras  so 
afraid  he  would  let  the  poor  Captain  drown." 

"About  sunrise,"  continued  the  guest,  "some  natives, 
who  were  out  fishing  in  a  small  boat,  caught  sight  of  them 
and  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Maldive  islanders  are  much 
better  fellows  than  the  Malays,  farther  east,  and  they  took 
good  care  of  them  both  for  a  month  or  so,  till  at  last  an 
outward-bound  English  brig  that  had  been  blown  out  of 
her  course  touched  at  the  island  where  they  were,  and  took 
them  off." 

' '  And  what  happened  to  them  after  that  ?"  asked  all  the 
children  at  once. 

"The  little  cabin-boy,"  answered  the  story-teller,  "be- 
came as  smart  a  seaman  as  ever  walked  a  deck,  and  got  the 
command  of  a  fine  ship  by-and-by;  and  now"  (laying  his 
hand  upon  their  father's  shoulder)  "  here  he  sits." 

"Papa!"  cried  the  amazed  children,  "were  you  the 
poor  little  boy  ?" 

"But  what  became  of  the  poor  Captain  who  was  so 
cruel  ?"  asked  little  Helen,  wistfully. 

"  Why,  here  he  sits."  said  her  father,  grasping  the  story- 
teller's hand,  "and  he's  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 


THE  ART  OK  SINGING. 

JJY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

TOWARD  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  Oc- 
tober morning  a  bookseller  in  Naples,  named  Porpora, 
presented  himself  at  the  school  of  singing  then  established 
in  that  city,  and  inquired  for  the  master,  Signer  Greco. 

Good  Porpora  had  with  him  a  little  boy,  his  son,  an 
eager,  restless,  though  shy  lad  of  seven  years  old,  who  for 
a  year  had  pleaded  with  his  parents  to  make  an  application 
for  him  to  the  famous  school;  but  the  child's  courage  fail- 
ed as  he  heard  the  porter  bid  them  follow  to  the  master's 
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room,  and  his  father  left  him  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
while  he  went  in  alone  to  make  his  request. 

Greco  was  in  a  bad  humor  that  day,  as  I  don't  doubt 
the  singing'  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  every 
reason  to  be  very  often,  since  people  knew  almost  nothing 
of  the  art  of  singing,  and  teaching  was  too  often  labor 
thrown  away.  There  was  no  room  for  Signor  Porpora's 
boy,  Greco  declared,  loudly;  the  conservatory  was  over- 
full of  young  "idiots"  as  it  was.  But  suddenly  were 
heard  the  sounds  of  most  delicious  music.  Flinging  open 
the  door  of  the  anteroom,  Greco  stood  spell-bound.  Lost 
to  all  but  his  own  music,  the  child  stood  playing  on  a  lute, 
singing  in  his  sweet  soprano  one  of  Cacchini's  cantatas. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  Greco's  mind. 
The  boy  was  received  ai  once,  and  twelve  years  later  was 
recognized  by  all  Europe  as  the  leading  master  of  singing, 
besides  being  a  conductor  and  composer  of  great  celebrity. 
Wherever  he  went  his  services  or  criticism  were  eagerly 
sought,  and  many  amus-iiig  stories  are  told  of  him.  Being 
in  a  certain  town  on  one  occasion  for  a  few  days,  the  mon  ks 
of  a  convent  there  invited  him  to  a  performance  by  their 
ownorganist.  Porpora listened  in  grim  silence,  and  when 
the  playing  was  over,  was  told  how  famous  the  player 
was,  and  how  charitable  and  modest  in  his  almsgiving. 
"Yes,"  grunted  Porpora,  "I  can  easily  believe  that  his 
riyht  hand  does  not  know  what  his  left  is  doing.''' 

To  appreciate  the  power  and  fame  of  one  good  teacher 
of  singing  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  must  go  back  a 
little,  and  see  what  had  been  done  in  Italy,  the  "land  of 
song,"  a  century  or  more  previous,  and  the  first  point  to 
remember  and  consider  well  is  that, -in  spite  of  all  the  bal- 
lad, minstrel,  chorale,  and  religious  singing  throughout 
the  European  world,  there  was»no  method  for  training  the 
voice,  no  idea  as  to  any  special  solo  singing,  until  the  be 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  then  steps 
were  very  slow  and  progress  extremely  difficult. 

Although  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  world 
there  has  been  among  all  nations  an  instinct  toward  song 
of  some  kind,  yet  of  all  arts  that  of  singing  properly  has 
been  slowest  to  develop.  All  through  the  minstrel  period, 
and  in  England  when  sight-reading  became  so  popular, 
there  was  no  thought  of  the  singer ;  the  words  and  the 
music,  the  chorus,  the  unison  of  voices,  were  all  that  was 
considered  of  importance.  But  in  Italy  there  was  and 
always  has  been  a  keener  feeling  about  the  voice  itself. 
There  was  a  good  reason  why  the  Italians  should  have 
made  progress  in  this  direction. 

To  begin  with,  the  natural  disposition,  climate,  and  hab- 
its of  the  Italian  people  inclined  them  toward  vocal  music; 
but  what  chiefly  led  them  on  was  their  language.  It  has 
always  been  acknowledged  that  the  Italian  language  is  the 
very  best  adapted  to  vocal  sounds,  and  consequently  a  sing- 
er is  encouraged  to  exercise  his  voice  in  singing  in  a  lan- 
guage where  every  word  is  musical  even  when  spoken. 
Just  as  now,  travelling  in  southern  Italy,  you  rarely  find 
even  among  the  rougher  peasants  any  with  discordant 
voices,  so  in  earlier  times  their  untrained  singing  was  the  | 
sweetest,  the  purest,  and  most  naturally  tuneful  in  all  Eu- 
rope. 

Now  was  it  not  natural   that  in   a  country  where  a  j 
harsh  voice  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  that  to  some  I 
of  the  composers  of  the  day  the  idea  of  writing  especially 
with  a  view  to  solos  should  have  occurred  ?     Yet  one  must 
remember  how  hard  it  is  to  advance  in  any  science,  and 
except  in  sacred  music  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  any- 
thing dramatic,  which  would  lead  at  once  to  solo  singing, 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  might  tell  you  many  interesting  and  charming  things 
about  the  religious  music  of  the  day — about  Palestrina'.s 
wonderful  work,  about  the  earliest  oratorios  (so  called  be- 
cause of  their  having  been  first  performed  in  the  oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  a  great  patron  of  music  and  the  other  j 
arts) ;  but  we  must  not  linger,  for  we  have  to  see  how  solo  I 


singing  was  started,  and  how  it  took  root,  and  then  return 
to  Master  Porpora,  the  first  widely  celebrated  instructor. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  read  or  heard  of  certain 
musical  meetings  at  the  house  of  one  Signor  Bardi,  in  Flor- 
ence, in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  a  wealthy  patron  of  music,  a  liberal  host,  and  in  every 
way  encouraging  to  the  young  musicians  of  the  time,  but 
I  think  some  of  their  ideas  must  have  sorely  puzzled  him 
and  his  other  friends  at  times;  for  there  were  so  many 
brains  busy  at  work  with  novelties,  and  the  art  of  singing 
was  so  new,  that  Signor  Bardi  needed  a  great  deal  of 
patience  in  ministering  to  all  the  wants  of  his  musical 
friends,  and  helping  them  to  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

But  of  the  little  band  two  were  specially  dear  to  Bardi, 
and  deserve  all  honor.  These  were  Peri  and  Cacchini, 
Florentines  by  birth,  who  from  their  childhood  had  been 
not  only  exquisite  vocalists,  but  musical  geniuses  of  an 
original  order.  Together  these  two  friends  composed  the 
first  opera  ever  performed  in  public;  and  when  you  re- 
flect that  from  this  step  grew  the  dramatic  form  of  music 
we  have  to-day,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
voice,  you  will  appreciate  its  importance,  and  fix  the  date 
and  the  occasion  in  your  mind,  remembering  that  at  any 
time  a  careful  study  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
which  I  have  not  space  to  relate,  would  well  repay  you; 
for  it  was  a  time  of  romance  in  history,  a  period  which 
must  have  been  charmingly  adapted  to  a  musical  venture 
of  the  kind,  and  we  shall  see  how  enthusiastic  the  musi- 
cians made  all  the  people  who  flocked  to  listen. 

King  Henry  of  Navarre  had  wedded  Marie  de'  Medici,  and 
it  was  to  grace  this  marriage,  in  the  year  1600,  that  Peri 
and  Cacchini  produced  their  opera  called  Euridice.  You 
can  readily  imagine  the  splendor  of  this  first  great  per- 
formance. Henry,  with  his  "white  plume,"  is  a  hero  in 
song  and  story,  and  his  wedding  with  a  Medici  was  cel- 
ebrated with  great  pomp  and  gorgeousness.  The  opera 
formed  the  leading  feature  in  these  brilliant  festivities. 
Noblemen  sued  for  the  honor  of  taking  part,  and  great  la- 
dies sent  their  satins  and  laces  and  jewels  to  make  the 
costuming  more  splendid.  This  was  the  first  true  Italian 
opera  ever  performed  in  public. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  work,  Cacchini 
felt  there  was  something  lacking,  and  the  result  was  his 
suggestion  for  solo  singing  such  as  never  before  had  been 
attempted.  He  wrote  the  first  piece  of  music  for  a  special 
voice  and  accompaniment  combined,  and  at  Bardi's  house 
delighted  a  large  audience  by  singing  this  cantata. 

From  this  occasion  we  trace  the  rise  of  the  real  art  of 
singing,  for  as  soon  as  the  value  of  special  voices  and  sep- 
arate accompaniments  was  known,  it  became  the  work  of 
all  zealous  musicians  to  find  and  train  singers  of  both 
sexes;  the  growth  of  the  opera  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England  also  increased  the  demand  for  good  voices, 
and  as  a  natural  result  the  science  of  teaching  was  studied 
carefully. 

So  by  the  time  honest  Porpora  took  his  boy  to  the  Naples 
school  there  were  conservatories  in  several  cities,  and  when 
Porpora  the  younger  was  ready  to  teach,  he  found  many 
pupils  worthy  of  his  art.  Among  these  the  most  noted 
was  Caterina  Gabrielli.  the  first  singer  to  whom  the  title  of 
prima  donna,  which  simply  means  "first  lady,  "was  ap- 
plied. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Gabriel li's  cook,  and 
as  a  child  lived  in  the  Prince's  palace,  though  in  such 
obscurity  that  but  for  an  accident  her  voice  might  never 
have  been  discovered.  The  gardens  where  the  Prince 
walked  daily  were  a  sort  of  enchanted  domain  to  the  cook's 
little  daughter,  but  she  dared  only  enter  them  at  hours 
when  none  of  the  Pi-ince's  family  would  be  taking  exer- 
cise. There,  walking  up  and  down  the  alleys.she  was  ac- 
customed, at  such  hours  as  sh>-  felt  sure  of  being  alone,  to 
exercise  her  voice,  and  of  course  it  chanced,  as  though  it 
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were  a  fairy  tale,  that  one  day  the  Prince  overheard  her. 
Caterina,  as  she  was  called,  was  warbling  like  a  bird,  imi- 
tating its  notes,  and  executing-  a  number  of  flourishes  and 
trills  out  of  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  occupation. 

Whether  the  Prince's  sudden  appearance  dismayed  her  or 
not  is  not  known;  at  all  events,  the  result  was  very  brill- 
iant, for  immediately  Porpora  was  sent  for,  the  young  girl 
was  summoned  to  the  Prince's  salon,  and  there  the  master 
pronounced  her  voice  the  marvel  of  the  age.  He  at  once 
commenced  her  instruction,  and  in  the  year  1747,  having 
taken  the  name  of  her  patron's  family,  Gabrielli,  she  made 
her  debut  in  opera.  Prom  that  hour,  in  every  place  she 
excited  great  admiration.  Stories  of  her  strange  acts  fol- 
lowed her  from  town  to  town.  She  was  beautiful,  good- 
humored,  witty,  and  very  charitable,  but  certainly  rather 
spoiled  by  success. 

A  number  of  amusing  stories  are  told  of  what  we  might 
call  her  ''pranks''  in  public.  On  one  occasion,  when  all 
the  court  was  present,  in  Sicily,  she  went  through  the 
opera  singing  her  part  only  in  a  whisper,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  all  the  company,  refused  to  sing  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  whereupon  the  King  of  Sicily  ordered 
her  to  be  imprisoned.  Gabrielli  was  reported  to  be  entire- 
ly indifferent  to  her  seclusion,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
days  the  King  discovered  that  she  had  been  amusing  her- 
self and  all  the  other  prisoners  mightily.  She  had  spent 
her  time  giving  costly  banquets  to  the  poor  people  around 
her.  paying  their  debts,  and  every  evening  gathering  the 
prisoners  into  the  garden  of  the  jail,  where  she  sang  for 
them  in  a  manner  such  as  the  paying'  public  had  never 
heard.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  King  released  her, 
and  that  she  went  on  her  way  acting  as  strangely  as  ever. 
Gabrielli  died  in  Rome  in  1796,  when  the  art  of  singing 
was  beginning  to  be  tolerably  well  understood. 

That  is  only  eighty-nine  years  ago,  and  the  stride  in 
vocal  music  since  then  shows  us  how  much  may  be  done 
in  any  art  where  workers  are  really  earnest,  and  those 
who  encourage  really  appreciate  what  they  hear. 

Italy  has  continued  to  be  the  first  land  for  musical 
study.  Thither  all  singers  who  aim  at  greatness  have 
gone  for  the  development  of  the  voice,  after  which  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  London  follow,  since  it  is  onlv  during  the 


last  twenty  years  that  good  instruction  has  been  possible 
in  America. 

When  this  century  fairly  set  in,  the  opera,  the  oratorio, 
the  concert,  were  all  established;  by  no  means  in  the  per- 
fection of  to-day,  yet  fairly  complete  in  form,  and  bring- 
ing before  the  public  year  after  year  singers  whose  voices 
and  names  will  always  be  remembered.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  century  a  very  artificial  style  of  sing- 
ing became  popular.  An  old  lady,  long  noted  for  her 
exquisite  voice,  who  from  childhood  had  the  very  best 
opportunities,  told  me  how  indignant  she  felt  on  being 
obliged,  as  a  little  girl — about  the  year  1825 — to  sing  in  the 
/'iiK/n'oiinbli'  way.  This  was  to  close  the  teeth  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  make  as  little  perceptible  movement  of  the 
lips  as  she  could.  Although  under  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, and  about  to  sing  at  his  concert,  little  Miss  A de- 
termined upon  resistance.  When  alone  she  practiced  as 
her  good  common-sense  and  natural  musical  instinct  taught 
her  was  correct;  she  opened  her  mouth  so  that  a  proper 
sound  was  possible.  But  imagine  the  surprise  of  Mr.  B — 
at  the  concert,  when  his  favorite  little  pupil  stepped  for- 
ward for  her  song,  parted  her  lips  widely,  and  sang  as 
though  she  were  a  bird,  and  not  an  affected  little  lady  of 
the  period  ; 

Whatever  is  natural  is  the  best  in  any  art;  wherever 
affectation  creeps  in.  there  can  be  no  good  result.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  few  public  singers  very  nearly 
set  a  fashion  which,  had  it  been  adopted  widely,  would 
have  ruined  many  voices  and  injured  the  standard  of 
taste.  This  was  called  the  tremolo  style  of  singing.  The 
idea  was  to  let  the  voice  quiver  and  shake  and  tremble  in 
a  way  which  1  hope  we  of  to-day  would  consider  absurd; 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  held  ground  a  long  time  but 
for  the  resolute  efforts  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  most  famous 
singer  of  this  century,  whose  power  at  that  time  was  so 
supreme  that  she  was  able  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  a 
sensible  and  reasonable  way  of  singing.  Happily,  in  pub- 
lic at  least,  the  tremolo  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

Sing  as  you  would  read.  Try  no  tricks  with  the  voice; 
strain  after  no  effect  you  can  not  produce  naturally.  Be 
satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  which  is  sure;  and,  above 
all  things,  keep  to  good  music. 
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l/f  AKE  way  !    make  way  !"   cried  the  blithe 
young  Year, 

"For  me  and  my  bonny  prize. 
I  found  her  under  a  snow-drift  deep. 
Rosy  and  dimpled,  and  fast  asleep, 

With  the  dew  of  dreams  iu  her  eyes. 

"I  lifted  the  folds  of  her  blanket  white 

And  her  silken  scarf  of  green; 
She  put  out  a  wee  white  hand  and  sighed, 
And  drowsily  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide, 

With  the  smile  of  a  tiny  Queen. 

"I  caught  her  up  from  the  frozen  ground, 

And,  oh!  but  she  fretted  sore, 
Till  I  kissed  her  a  kiss  on  her  dewy  mouth. 
As  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  blossoming  south, 

And  she  laughed  in  my  face  once  more. 

"She  clings  so  close  with  her  baby  hands. 

She  babbles  and  coos  so  low, 
I  care  no  more  for  my  revels  wild ; 
Tin-  innocent  breath  of  the  stranger  child 

Has  melted  my  heart  like  snow. 

"Play  low,  rude  Wind,  on  your  mighty  harp; 

Shine,  Sun,  in  the  wintry  skies; 
Bloom,  Flowers,  and  weave  her  a  garment  sweet; 
Be  soft,  cold  Earth,  for  her  tender  feet, 

And  fair  for  her  pretty  eyes. 

"Make  ready  a  jubilant  welcoming 
(She  sleeps  and  wakes  the  while); 
And  happy  he  who  may  kiss  her  hand 
As  we  go  on  our  journey  across  the  land, 
Or  catch  from  her  lips  a  smile. 

"Make  way!  make  way!"  cried  the  lordly  Year, 

"For  me  and  the  prize  I  bring. 
I  found  her  under  a  snow-drift  deep; 
I  caught  her  out  of  the  arms  of  Sleep, 

The  fair  little  stranger  Spring." 

MARGARET  JOHNSON. 
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VEXATIOUS. 

EI.J.A  (in  trouble  with  the  grit  In  her  ouf/'  > ••- >: 
"Oh,  dear!  I  do  wish  they'd  pull  the  oyster's 
teetb." 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


DEAR.  POSTMISTRESS, — Fred  is  a  little  boy  who, 
although  he  has  never  heard  a  sound— having 
been  born  deaf — yet  is  full  of  life  and  fun,  and 
particularly  given  to  caricature  drawing.  The 
inclosed  is  one  of  his  latest  efforts— maybe  an 
Easter  card.  He  finds  great  pleasure  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  knows  just  when  to 
look  fur  it  from  the  postman.  He  laughs  merri- 
ly over  the  cuts  on  the  back  page,  and  generally 
succeeds  in  finding  some  member  of  the  family 
who  can  make  plain  to  him  those  stories  of  which 
the  pictures  please  him  most.  He  was  much  in- 
terested in  "  The  Ice  Queen'1  as  it  came  out,  and, 
when  it  was  completed,  restudied  it  by  arranging 
the  books  in  order,  by  number,  on  the  floor,  and 
spending  a  long  time  over  the  pictures.  He  can 
understand  almost  everything  that  is  said  to  him 
by  a  careful  speaker  by  looking  at  the  lips,  and 
is  beginning  to  read  quite  well  from  his  books,  if 
we  consider  the  great  disadvantage  he  labors 
under.  Three  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  he  was 
still  in  skirts,  he  took  his  first  lesson  in  school 
under  oral  instruction,  and  we  hope  before  very 
long,  through  this  wonderful  way  of  educating 
the  deaf,  to  have  him  equal  in  speech  with  his 
hearing  playmates.  I  thought,  if  you  saw  fit  to 
publish  this  letter,  it  might  be  interesting  to  oth- 
er little  boys  and  girls  to  hear  of  a  little  boy  who 
is  not  blessed  as  they  are,  yet  who  is  very  happy, 
and  loves  their  weekly  magazine  just  as  they  do. 
"  Mi-.s.  S.  S.  H. 

Dear  little  Fred  :  I  hope  you  will  tell  him  that 
we  mean  to  think  about  him  very  often,  and  that 
we  are  glad  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  gives  him 
so  much  pleasure.  The  drawing  which  came 
with  the  letter  was  both  clever  and  spirited,  and 
showed  imagination  in  the  little  artist. 


McPoNOGH    ISSTITL'TK, 

BALTIMDBK  Corsiv,  MARYLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  often  seen  de~.-rip- 
tions  of  schools  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  you  might  like  to  hear  something  of 
ours.  I  have  been  a  student  heix-  for  seven  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  like  home.  I  have  a  bright 
home  with  mother,  father,  sisters,  and  brothers, 
and  I  like  vrv  much  to  go  to  see  them  and  to 
have  them  coin"  to  -e^  me;  but  I  always  feel 
very  well  satisfied  to  return  to  M-IIO,,!  when  the 
holidays  are  over.  But  now  to  describe  the  In- 
stitute itself. 

John  McDonogh.a  native  of  Baltimore,  but  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  HtV  a  r.-sj.l.-nr  of  New 
'  trie  ins.  died  in  isoO,  leaving  his  entire  ,^tati-  of 

e  1,400.000  to  charitable  purposes.  I  it- divided  the 
ulkof  his  property  between  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans,  and  in  accordance  with  on. •  of  the,  condi- 
tions of  his  will  our  school,  the  MdtonoLrh  Insti- 
tute, was  founded  This  foundation  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  poor  boys  of  th--  city 
of  Baltimore.  Those  admitted  ««n  the  foundation 
have  no  fees  of  any  kind  to  pay,  tin-  entire  ex- 
pense of  their  maintenance  bein^r  t>onic  by  tin- 
school.  Boys  appointed  to  scholarships  iii  the 
school  must  be  bet  ween  the  ages  often  and  four- 
teen, must  be  oT  good  character,  of  respectable 
associations  in  life,  and  residents  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Appointments  are  made  for  the  cur 
rent  scholastic  year  only,  all  of  them  terminating 
on  the  1st  of  June  next  succeeding  the  date  of 
entrance.  Bovs  who  improve  their  opportuni- 
ties are  eligible  at  the  end  of  thai  time  to  iv-np- 
pomtment.  At  the  outset  the  trustees  decided 
that  the  term  a  boy  might  continue  in  the  sehool 
should  expire  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 


years;  but  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  excellence 
and  attention  to  duty,  as  well  as  to  furnish  still 
further  advantages  to  those  who  are  worthy, 
they  decided  to  establish  special  scholarships, 
which  are  conferred  as  prizes  at  the  end  of  each 
sf~Mi.ii  ,!ii  ilios.-  hoys  whohave  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  who  have  best  improved  the  op- 
portunities offered  them  at  the  school.  Kecipi- 
ents  of  these  scholarships  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  school  for  an  additional  year, 
and  are  required,  in  consideration  thereof,  to 
perform  such  extra  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
them. 

The  school  session  opens  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  August,  and  closes  the  first  Saturday  in 
June.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  second 
of  \\  nieli  begins  on  the  1st  of  February.  During 
the  session  the  boys  are  required  to  do  a  little 
out-door  work,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
scho.-l  duties.  Almost  every  afternoon  a  num- 
ber of  boys  are  required  to  work  at  tasks  assign- 
ed them  for  from  one  to  two  hours.  In  addition 
to  this,  in  busy  seasons,  such  as  the  time  for  corn 
planting  and  corn  gathering,  all  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  in 
the  afternoons.  This  last,  however,  is  consider- 
ed as  extra,  and  is  never  imposed  when  it  can  be 
avoid. 'd.  In  June  and  July  school  duties  are  sus- 
pended,and  the  boys  are  regularly  employed  out- 
of-doors.  We  then  work  from  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  twelve, and  from  two  until  six 
in  the  afternoon,  often  getting  holidays  for  base- 
ball and  other  games.  Care  is  taken  so  to  vary 
and  arrange  the  work  assigned  as  to  familiarize 
each  boy  with  all  the  more  important  operations 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

During  the  vacation  months  each  boy  is  given 
a  holiday  of  from  four  to  twelve  days,  according 
to  his  standing  in  the  school.  At  Christmas-time 
a  furlough  of  from  eight  to  ten  days  is  given  to 
all  the  boys,  and  its  length  depends  on  the  gen- 
eral good  conduct  of  the  school.  The  first  Satur- 
day in  April  and  the  first  Saturday  in  October  are 
set  aMde  for  visits  to  the  boys  from  their  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

We  have  a  library  of  over  two  thousand  vol- 
umes for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  officers.  These 
have  been  selected,  in  great  part,  with  reference 
to  furnishing  the  boys  with  pleasant  and  health- 
ful reading. 

A  chapel  service  is  held  every  morning,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  school  are  closed  with  sacred 
music.  Rev.  W.  8.  Jones  holds  regular  services 
at  the  school  every  Sabbath  afternoon ;  on  Sun- 
day forenoon  a  sermon  or  other  suitable  matter 
is  read  by  the  Principal ;  and  at  night  the  school 
is  iii\  id.-d  into  Bible  classes,  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  Principal  and  his  wife,  each  taking  a  class 
and  instructing  it  in  the  Bible. 

The  school  is  organized  into  a  military  compa- 
ny, and  regularly  drilled,  in  good  weather,  about 
twenty  minutes  daily.  Only  the  simpler  evolu- 
tions of  squad  and  company  drill  are  taught, 
without  arms.  Two  lieutenants,  four  sergeants, 
and  four  corporals  are  appointed  each  year,  who 
not  only  have  authority  over  the  company  while 
in  ranks,  but  have  considerable  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  general  management  and  dis- 
cipline »f  the  school. 

The  school  is  at  present,  and  has  been  ever  since 
its  opening  in  1873,  under  the  management  of  ( 'ol- 
itnel  W.  Allan,  for  whom  we  all  feel  the  greatest 
respect  and  love. 

Hoping  this  sketch  will  interest  you,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  W.  C.  H. 

This  letter  is  interesting  and  well  written,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  the  Post-office  Box. 


eye  when  you  arrive  at  the  slide— the  flaming 
!  torches  on  either  side,  the  crash  of  the  tobog- 
gan as  it  leaps  down  the  chute,  the  bright  and 
varied  costumes  of  the  people,  the  gay  laughter 
and  merry  shouts,  the  jingling  bells  on  tobog- 
j  gans  and  sleighs,  all  lend  enchantment  to  the 
scene  ;  and  \\  hen  you  mount,  the  steps,  seat  your- 
self on  a  toboggan,  and  whiz  through  the  air  so 
fast  that  the  torches  placed  at  intervals  look  like 
one  long  light,  your  excitement  is  at  its  highest 
pitch.  The  slide  is  not  straight,  but  has  two  or 
three  curves  in  it,  and  if  you  do  not  steer  well, 
you  are  apt  to  bring  up  at  very  short  notice  in  a 
snow-bank.  From  top  to  bottom  the  slide  is  one- 
third  of  a  mile  ;  the  chute  is  built  up  about  sixty 
feet,  and  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length, 
the  ilreline  being  one  foot  in  four.  It  is  like  a 
looking-glass,  being  made  of  smooth,  solid  ice, 
but  the  rest  of  the  slide  is  rough,  and  therefore  a 
great  deal  of  fun  if  you  have  time,  but  almost  be- 
fore you  have  left  the  top  you  are  at  the  bottom. 
The  toboggan  itself  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  wide,  and  about  ten  feet  long.  One  of  the 
members  has  one  fourteen  feet  long,  but  it  goes 
no  faster  than  the  rest  They  are  niade  of  strips 
of  light  and  dark  wood  alternately,  and  round 
over  at  the  top.  Some  gild  and  others  paint 
them.  All  have  thick  cushions;  some  of  differ- 
ent colored  plush,  others  of  corduroy.  On  one 
side  of  the  slide  is  the  club  shanty;  on  the  other, 
two  houses  for  the  toboggans,  one  for  the  Sara- 
togians  and  the  other  for  the  out-of-town  mem- 
bers. A  little  bridge  crosses  the  slide  from  the 
shanty  to  the  path  at  a  sufficient  height  to  en- 
able people  to  pass  under,  From  this  you  can 
see  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  slide.  Of  course 
we  have  other  sports,  but  these  are  novelties. 

I  KM  A  N.  W. 

Though  winter  is  over,  we  will  not  find  Irma's 
letter  dull  

Floy,  poor  child,  sends  this  sad  story  of  a  kit- 
ten, which  she  made  up  all  herself. 

MY   KITTY. 

A  little  basket  near  the  sink, 
A  little  saucer  filled  with  drink, 
A  little  band  of  azure  hue, 
A  little  tiny,  plaintive  mew. 

A  little  lesson  fondly  taught, 
A  little  mousie  quickly  caught, 
A  little  washing  of  her  face, 
A  little  tearing  of  Polly's  lace. 

A  little  dog  looking  over  the  wall; 
A  little  bounce— and  that  was  all. 
A  little  girl  was  standing  near; 
A  little  sob  and  many  a  tear. 


PKTKOIT,  MICHIGAN-. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  the 
1'ost -i  tffiee  Box.  although  I  have  taken  this  paper 
ever  since  it  has  been  published.  I  especially 
like  Jimmy  Brown's  st<  Ties  and  "Rolf  House  " 
There  is  a  roller-skating  rink  opposite  our  house, 
and  I  like  to  go  there  very  much.  I  have  two 
bi-ot  hers,  Charlie  and  Eddie.  Eddie  is  four  years 
old,  and  very  full  of  fun  ;  Charlie  is  nine  years 
old.  and  he  and  I  both  go  to  school.  I  am  twelve, 
and  have  a  canary-bird,  of  which  I  think  a  great 
deal  I  let  him  out  of  the  cage  very  often.  We 
used  to  have  two  cats  ;  Kddie  named  one  of  them 
Mrs  Thompson,  which  is,  I  think,  a  very  funny 
name  for  a  cat.  LUCIB  C. 


SARATOGA  SPA,  NEW  YORK. 

My  brother  has  taken  this  paper  for  two  years, 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it.  Not  seeing 
any  letters  from  this  place,  and  knowing  that  e\ 
i  i  \  1 1 in-  likes  to  hear  about  winter  sports,  I  have 
taken  Die  liberty  to  write  you  about  them.  Snow- 
shoeing  is  the  olde-t.  and  therefore  claims  the 
rir-t  place.  The  club  consists  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen;  they 
mt'et  oiiet-  a  week,  have  a  walk,  come  back  to 
supper;  then  follow  dancing  and  games,  and  so  a 
\'T\  [.I.  asani  -  vei.ing  is  -pent.  The.  rooms  pre- 

Senl    a    ve;-v  ;MY   picture   :is   one   looks   ill — bright 

liirht  -.  pretty  dances,  in  which  the  moving-  figures 
an  clad  In  odd  costumes  made  of  blankets  of 
every  shade  and  design  Tobogganing  is  a  new 
institution  here,  and  is  very  popular.  The  Wood- 
lawn  i'ark  ToboiTLMii  club  is  very  much  larger 
than  the  Snow -shoe  Club,  because  its  member- 
ship extends  to  Troy.  Albany,  and  New  York. 
It  is  a  very  picturesque  sight  which  meets  your 


A  little  basket  on  the  shelf, 
A  little  saucer  made  of  delf, 
A  little  ribbon  put  away — 
No  little  cat  with  which" to  play. 


FLOY. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  VOEK. 

Have  you  room  for  one  more  little  letter- 
\\  ritrr.'  "I  am  ten  years  old.  I  have  taken  HAK- 
PEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  I  could  read, 
and  think  it  is  just  splendid,  lam  reading  "Rolf 
House,"  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters. Katie  \.  we  call  her  Kitten),  and  Pearl,  who  is 
as  precious  as  her  name.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  drawing,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  map-drawing!  and  music.  I  have 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  our  1'ostmistress.  I  won- 
der if  her  eyes  are  black  or  blue  ?  Could  any  of 
our  little  letter-writers  give  me  a  description  of 
her?  I  fancy  she  has  a  sweet  face.  ALLIE  W. 

The  Postmistress  is  much  obliged  for  your  good 
opinion,  but  her  eyes  happen  neither  to  be  black 
nor  blue.  They  are  very  useful  eyes,  however. 
Of  what  color  are  your  eyes,  dear? 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old,  and  as  other  children  write  about  their  pets, 
I  thought  I  would  write  about  mine.  I  have  two 
canaries;  their  names  are  Kingford  and  Queenie, 
and  for  short  we  call  the  first  King.  My  brother 
lias  sj\  birds— a  pair  of  doves,  three  thrushes, 
and  a  blackbird.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much  ;  papa  takes  it  in  for  us.  and  I  take  iti 
Litttt  /<•//•*  and  The  Girl's  Own  Paper  fur  myself, 
and  like  them  very  much.  Your  little  friend  and 
constant  reader,  "  MARY  A.  K. 

Where  does  my  little  Mary  live  ? 


EiiiNBL-p.r.H,  SCOTLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  Scotch  girl, 
and  live  in  Edinburgh.  As  most  of  your  corre- 
spondents are  Americans,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  beautiful  city  which  is  my  home. 
I  dare  say  you  know  that  the  principal  street  is 
Princes'  street :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
tin  one  side  it  is  lined  with  beautiful  shops  and 
fine  hotels,  and  on  the  other  are  the  Piiin-es' 
Street  Gardens.  They  are  very  lovely.  Thera-t  It- 
Rock  stands  in  the  centre,  and  there  is  a  place 
where  the  soldier  band  plays  on  fine  days,  also 
a  very  high  fountain  and  a  great  many  statues. 
I  am  nearly  eleven  years  of  age,  and  have  six 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

.M  VY  J. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  again. 


APRIL  14,  1885. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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NGWCASTLK-ON-TYNK,  NoRTBl'MBRBL  AND,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  long 
time  and  think  it  is  perfectly  lovely.  I  am  thir- 
teen vears  old,  anil  I  am  at  the  yery  top  of  the 
highest  .-lass  in  school.  I  am  told  I  write  very 
badlv  Do  you  think  so  5  I  hope  not.  I  have 
only 'one  dear  baliy  sister,  named  Isabel.  I  love 
her  very  much,  and  1  think  it  it  is  possible  1  love 
her  more  since  my  darling  mother  died,  nearly  a  ' 
year  ago  I  think  you  must  be  very  kind.  My 
father  has  promised  to  take  me  to  America  some 
day  and  I  look  forward  to  it,  and  I  hope  that 
some  day  will  be  very  soon.  Are  you  fond  of 
pets!  I  am.  and  I  have  a  great  many:  a  horse 
(•ailed  Star  i  which  I  often  ride,  and  sometimes 
follow  the  hounds  with),  three  dear  canaries,  a 
do"  and  a  cat— quite  a  happy  family.  My  cat  is 
so  "well  trained  that  she  would  not  touch  the 
birds  if  they  were  flying  about,  the  room.  But 
the  dearest  pet  of  all  is  little  Isabel.  I  think  I 
shall  try  to  start  a  Little  Housekeepers'  Club-  I 
wish  very  much  I  were  older,  and  then  I  could  do 
things  better  than  I  do  now.  I  am  afraid  my  let- 
i,r  i-  "ruing  too  long,  sol  will  stop.  With  much 
love  to  yourself  and  to  all  my  little  American 
cousins,  and  hoping  you  will  print  this,  I  remain 
Your  little  friend,  EDITU  GLADYS  P. 

What  a  pretty  name  you  have,  dear  !  1  think 
you  write  very  well.  When  the  "some  day" 
comes,  and  papa  brings  you  over  the  great  sea, 
you  will  not  forget  to  call  on  me,  I  hope. 


GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

We  take  in  Tlie  Giifs  Oicn  Paper  and  Little  Folks, 
but  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very,  very 
much.  I  have  two  sisters,  Kitty  and  Hester: 
they  are  both  younger  than  I  am.  I  have  also  a 
little  brother  called  Lawrence.  I  shall  be  thir- 
teen in  June,  and  I  always  get  a  holiday  on  ray 
birthday.  I  liked  the  story  of  "The  Lost  City," 
and  was  very  sorry  when  it  was  ended. 

LOTTIE  C. 


MT  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  five  years,  and  have 
never  written  to  you  before,  so  I  hope  you  will 
print  this  letter.  I  have  been  sick  and  out  of 
school  a  great  deal,  but  now  I  am  studying  hard 
both  at  school  and  at  my  music.  I  practice  an 
hour  and  a  half  every  day.  I  am  very  fond  of 
reading  I  have  one  hundred  and  forty  books. 
Will  y"ti  please  suggest  an  improving  book  for 
a  little  girl  thirteen  years  old  ?  I  would  like  to 
-exchange  picture  cards  for  silk  or  velvet  pieces 
for  a  crazy-quilt  MATTIE  C.  HALL. 

13  Astor  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Have  you  read  Charles  Dickens's  Child's  IRstory 
•of  England? 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I  live  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, near  the  Emmit  Plaster  Mill,  where  they 
.ship  lots  of  plaster :  and  there  is  a  cooper  shop. 
1  have  a  very  nice  time.  I  have  taken  HAKPEK'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  Christmas.  My  auntie 
made  me  a  present  of  it,  and  I  like  it  very  much, 
:and  would  like  to  see  some  of  our  little  writers. 

CLAUDE  H. 


MARION,  IOWA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have'taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  four  years,  and  I  think 
it  is  just  splendid.  I  have  written  two  letters, 
and  neither  of  them  was  printed,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  again.  The  only  pet  I  have  is  a 
kitty,  and  it  froze  its  ear.  CARL  L. 


STATKN  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  have  a 
beautiful  Angora  cat.  and  a  Paris  talking  doll, 
with  a  French  trunk  for  clothes.  I  have  a  baby- 
house  with  five  rooms  in  it  and  lots  of  dolls.  I 
study  with  my  mamma  geography,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, writing,  and  French,  and  can  read  almost 
any  book.  I  am  reading  Hannah  More's  stories. 
F<  i'r  ( 'hristmas  gifts  the  last  three  years, an  "Easy 
•Chair"  has  given  me  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  bound. 
Isn't  that  funny?  "Pater."  who  wrote  to  you 
once,  is  my  papa.  Your  little  friend. 

MARIAN  H. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  an  "  Easy  Chair" 
friendship  like  yours,  isn't  it,  pet? 


ALDKN,  IOWA. 

I  live  on  a  farm,  and  have  no  papa,  but  have 
two  big  brothers  and  one  sister,  and  she  has 
twins.  I  have  a  garden  all  my  own.  and  mamma 
I-  '  -  me  have  all  the  slips,  and  I  can  root  them. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOTXG  PEOPLE  ever  since 
the  tirst  number:  I  love  it  dearly.  Mamma  and 
I  went  to  Connecticut,  and  at  Chicago  I  saw  a 
ship:  it  was  the  first  I  ever  saw.  We  went  to 
tin-  sea-shore,  and  saw  the  tide  come  in. and  went 
to  the  museum.  Coming  home,  we  saw  the  Niag- 
ara FalN.  I  go  to  a  irrade<i  school,  and  study 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy, I  can  knit  :md  rr,  n-het.  I  am  nine  years 
«M.  and  w,  ii:h  sixtv- seven  and  a  half  pounds. 
I  have  begun  three  letters,  and  never  sent  them. 


because  I  was  afraid  they  would  not  be  pub- 
lished, there  are  so  many  letters  that  there  is  not 
room  for.  I  have  a  beautiful  dog;  his  name  is 
Shep.  He  will  sit  up  in  a  chair;  that  is  the  way 
he  begs.  I  have  such  a  nice  Maltese  cat ;  he  has  a 
nose  just  like  himself.  L.  KUTHIE  C. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  publish  so  very 
good  a  little  letter  as  this. 


BHVKRLV,  VHW  JKRSKY. 

I  have  begun  two  or  three  times  to  write  you 
a  letter.  A  lady  gave  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  a  year  to  my  sister  and  me,  and  we  like  it 
yery  much.  We  have  quite  a  zoological  garden 
in  our  house.  We  have  a  dog,  two  cats,  raM'its. 
chickens,  canary-bird,  a  paroquet,  and  we  did 
have  a  pair  of  white  rats,  an  alligator,  and  a 
robin,  but  they  are  dead.  I  am  seven  years  old. 
We  mean  to  take  your  paper  another  year ;  we 
like  it  so  much  that  we  could  not  do  without  it. 

BESSIE  S. 


JOHN  AND  THE  FAIRY. 

One  day  while  John  Dickson  was  taking  his 
afternoon  nap.  just  when  he  had  work  to  attend 
to,  he  saw  a  very  small  figure  balancing  itself  on 
a  flower.  John' looked  at  it  very  curiously,  to 
know  what  the  little  creature  wanted.  Pretty 
soon  he  said, 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

"I?  Why,  I  am  a  fairy.  I  heard  that  you  would 
like  to  have  one  come  and  give  you  something 
nice.  What  do  you  want?  I  will  give  you  an 
hour  to  wish  in." 

John  thought.  "Well.  I,"  he  stammered— "I 
wish  for  a  box.  of  French  candies ;"  and  that  in- 
stant a  box  with  a  very  pretty  coyer  was  in  his 
bunds.  "Oh,  thank  you!"  he  exclaimed,  and  then 
he  began  to  eat. 

"  What  else?"  asked  the  fairy. 

"  I  wish  for  a  bat  and  ball."  There  they  were, 
a  new  kid  ball  \vith  his  name  on  it.  and  a  bat  with 
lovely  colors  painted  on  the  handle.  He  tried  it 
—it  was  just  lovely.  "Now  I'll  beat  "em  all  out 
with  this  bat  and  ball." 

The  next  thing  he  thought  of  was  a  bicycle. 
"I  wish  for  a  bicycle  mounted  with  gold."  he 
said,  aloud.  Right  before  him  was  a  magnificent 
bicycle,  with  his  initials  in  large  letters.  He 
mounted  it,  but  no  sooner  bad  he  done  so  than 
be  found  himself  riding  like  an  actor  in  the  cir- 
cus. He  was  proud  indeed,  but  so  absorbed  in 
riding  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  fairy. 

"  Half  an  hour"  said  a  voice  close  to  his  ear. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  wish  for  a  plate  of  ice-cream." 
There  it  was,  as  cold  as  it  could  be.  John  ate 
until  his  stomach  fairly  ached,  and  then  thought 
that,  he  would  put  the  rest  of  the  ice-cream  with 
the  French  candy,  if  there  was  room  enough  in 
the  box.  But  when  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
the  box  was  not  there.  He  was  very  much  sur- 
prised. 

"  (Quarter  of  an  hour,"  laughed  the  fairy. 

"I  wish  for  an  empty  box  that  will  stay  with 
me."  There  it  was.  He  put  the  ice-cream  in  it, 
and  put,  the  box  in  his  pocket. 

"I  wish  for  a  dollar,"  said  John.  He  instantly 
felt  something  in  his  hand;  it  was  a  dollar. 
There  was  nothinghe  wanted  to  buy, as  he  could 
wish  for  anything  he  wanted. 

"five  minute*  more,''  said  the  fairy. 

"I  wish  for  a  shovel  with  a  silver  blade  and 
rose-wood  handle."  There  it  was. 

"  Time  is  ?/;?,"  said  a  loud  voice. 

John  then  began  digging  with  his  shovel,  as  he 
thought.  But  it  was  all  a  dream.  He  waked  up, 
and  found  himself  sitting  on  the  floor,  leaning 
against  a  flonr  barrel.  Where  were  his  box  of 
French  candies,  his  bat  and  ball,  his  bicycle,  his 
dollar,  his  silver  shovel?  They  were  all  gone. 
He  hears  a  sharp  voice  calling,  "John!  John! 
come  and  take  that  dozen  oranges  around  to  old 
Mrs,  Jones."  He  starts  at  once,  and  as  he  goes 
he  hears  the  voice  saying,  "John's  a  lazy  fellow, 
always  asleep  when  he  should  be  at  work." 

JEANIE  L.  DE  F.  t'J  years  ,»kK 

BROOKLYN,  New  YORK. 

A  very  bright  and  charming  story  for  so  youth- 
ful a  writer. 


CONKSCS. 

I  am  a  boy  nearly  twelve  years  old  I  g,,  to 
school,  two  miles  away,  and  study  arithmetic. 
geography,  and  physiology,  besides' reading  and 
spelling.  During  last  summer's  term  I  received 
the  first  prize  in  spelling,  not  having  missed  a 
word.  Our  school-house  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  hill,  which  has  afforded  very  fine  sport 
this  winter  in  coasting. 

I  have  two  pet  doves,  which  are  very  tame : 
their  names  are  Cupid  and  Flora.  Every  time  I 
go  out-of-doors  one  of  them  will  light  on  my 
head,  and  when  I  try  to  get  it  off  it  will  peck  at 
my  hand.  ^Whenever  they  hear  any  one  talking, 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  house,  they  will  fly  to 
the  window  and  try  to  get  in.  I  have  also  a  few 
pets  among  the  fowls. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLK  for  over 
three  years,  and  like  it  very  much.  As  long  as 
the  girls  have  the  Lit  tie  Housekeepers  all  to  them- 
selves, I  think  it  would  be  nice  for  the  boys  to 
have  a  useful  club  also— say  some  study  in  botany 
or  natural  history.  When  the  snow  of  this  tedi- 


ous winter  shall  have  finally  disappeared,  it  would 
seem  that  the  faces  of  the  first  flowers  will  be 
more  than  usually  interesting.  FRANK  D.  C. 

I  like  ycur  suggestion.  What  do  the  boys 
think  about  it?  They  are  invited  to  write  and 
state  their  wishes  and  views. 


DARMSTADT,  GERMANY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  had  not  thought  of  writ- 
ing to  you  until  I  read  Mary  A.  Barr's  letter,  in 
which  she  said  Wakulla  was  an  Indian  name.  Jt 
also  means  "grow  well"  in  Zulu.  I  was  born  in 
Natal.  South  Africa,  and  when  I  was  seven  years 
old  we  went  to  America.  \Ve  staid  there  four 
years,  and  have  now  been  in  Germany  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  Last  summer  we  sailed  up 
the  Rhine,  and  saw  different  sights;  among  them 
wre  saw  the  great  Cathedral  in  Cologne,  which 
is  very  grand.  In  lessons  I  take  German,  piano. 
violin, French, dancing, drawing, English  hist,  ry. 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  My  little 
brother,  who  is  nine  years  old,  has  been  taking 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  but  last 
year  it  was  in  my  name.  As  I  have  not  much 
time,  I  must  say  good-by.  ISOBEL  C. 

P.  S.— I  send  you  a  silver  leaf,  which  grew  on 
the  Table  Mountain,  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  leaf. 


GI-ILFORD.  NKW  YORK. 

I  am  nine  years  old.  It  is  about  time  to  begin 
making  sugar.  Perhaps  it  would  interest  some 
of  the  children  to  have  me  write  about  it.  First 
we  tap  the  trees,  and  then  hang  on  the  buckets, 
and  when  they  get  full  we  gather  them,  and  put 
the  sap  into  large,  strong  tubs  :  then  boil  it  down 
to  syrup  in  a  sugar-house  in  the  woods ;  then  take 
it  to  the  house,  where  it  is  strained,  cleansed,  and 
boiled  into  sugar,  ready  for  market. 

ARCHIE  D.  G. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

A   BUNCH  OF  HERBS. 

1.  A  coin,  and  relating  to  a  king.  2.  A  spice, 
and  where  money  is  plenty.  3.  An  animal,  and  a 
flavoring.  4.  Comfort.  5.  A  wise  man.  6. Twenty- 
four  hours.  7.  A  kind  of  frost,  and  a  species  of 
dog.  8.  A  lovely  boy.  9.  One  of  the  seasons,  and 
palatable.  10.  Cold,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
11.  To  enter.  12.  Two  girls'  names.  13.  A  vehicle, 
and  begone.  14.  To  make  brown,  and  a  lett*  r  of 
the  alphabet.  15.  The  larva  of  an  insect,  and 
that  on  which  it  lives.  16.  To  wed  riches. 

ALICE. 


No.  S. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  verb  ipast  tense).  3.  Confec- 
tionery. 4.  A  month.  5.  Diminutive.  6.  To  at- 
tempt. 7.  A  letter.  Z.  Q.  L. 

No.  3. 

A  SQUARE. 

1.  Sinful,  a.  A  plant.  3.  A  preposition.  4.  A 
people  or  nation.  Z.  Q.  L. 


ANSWERS  T(l   ITZZLICS   IN  No.  283. 


No.  L— 


No.  3.— 


No.  3.— 


ASAFETIDA 

WHISTLE 

A  P  P  L  E 

A  I.  E 

> 

A  X  D 

ROAST 

CONDOLE 

PRESENTED 

XEBEC 
EARTH 
BRACE 
E  T  C.  D  R. 
CHERT 

P  lo  W 
u  ttaw  A 
L  ahrado  R 
A  rkansa  S 
N  ubi  A 
D  e  W 


In  puzzle  No.  2.  Number  20,  the  word  "  Xebec" 
was  incorrectly  described  as  an  animal ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  ship. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Allie  White.  Willie  G.  Jennings,  Walt,  i    I 
Mamie  Williams.  Helen  W.  Gardner.  H.  William- 
son. Ignacio  J.  Vado.  Lottie  Sims.  Bennie  R.  Ea- 
man,  Charlie  Wilkinson,  K.  R  Hansell.  Carrie  M 
New,  Richard  L.  Johnson.  Theresa  R.  Hart  well, 
Arthur  J.  S..  Henry  and  Vinie  Spencer,  Min 
Scranton,  Bret'L.  Andrews,  Maggie  Pur.sHl  <  np 
pens.  Kate  Sewell,  Leonie  James,  Ned  and  I> ,  \ ;,] 
White  Chief,  Fannie  Ellenwood,  John  Kintzing, 
Theodore  Raymond,  and  Thomas  Van  Cleef. 


foe  EXCHANGES,  fee  3d  and  'Ad  pan 
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APRIL    SHOWERS    AND    SPRING    FLOWKKS 


A    LITTLE    MOTHER. 

BY  CHARLES  BARNARD. 

HE  bad  so  many  children  she  really  tli'l  not  know  what  to 
do.  The  home  was  too  small  or  the  family  too  large — she 
•could  not  tell  which.  Then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unhappi- 
ness  about  dinners.  If  there  were  not  quite  so  many  of  them, 
everything  would  he  lovely  and  the  dinners  quite  delightful. 

She  pondered  this  matter  long  aud  earnestly  iu  her  solier  fash- 
ion, for  she  was  not  a  talkative  mother.  Now  the  little  mother 
knew  there  were  other  houses  not  far  away  where  there  were 
no  children.  Perhaps,  if  she  took  some  of  her  family  to  the  other 
houses,  the  folks  would  take  them  in  aud  give  them  all  good 
homes.  She  kuew  the  people  very  well,  though  she  had  never 
really  spoken  to  any  of  them.  What  better  than  to  take  her 
babies  there,  ami  leave  them  in  the  care  of  these  good  people? 
•So  she  started  ott'oue  day  with  three  of  the  babies. 

They  could  toddle  along  after  her.  and  were  eager  enough  to 
igo.  She  walked  just  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  \N  hen  they  reached 


the  next  house  the  poor  things  were  tired  out,  and  lay  down  on 
the  door-step,  as  much  as  to  say  they  really  could  not  go  any 
farther.  The  little  mother  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  right, aud 
started  to  the  next  house.  One  of  these  babies  couldn't  leave 
his  mother,  and  though  very  tired,  followed  slowly  after  her. 

Presently  the  little  mother  reached  the  next  house,  and  her 
baby  came  trotting  after,  and  the'uioment  he  reached  the  place 
he  lay  down  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Poor  thing!  he  was  very  tired. 
The  folks  in  the  house  came  out  to  look  at  him,  and  the  little 
mother  said,  as  plainly  as  she  could.  "  He  is  a  good  child,  and  I 
will  give  him  to  yon  if  you  will  take  good  care  of  him."  The 
people  seemed  to  understand  her  feelings  perfectly, and  said  the 
baby  could  stay.  The  next  day  she  took  two  more  of  her  babies, 
and  going  down  the  road  in  the  opposite  direction,  she  left  one 
at  a  farm-house  and  one  at  the  cottage  of  a  widow  woman. 

There  were  three  children  left  at  home,  aud  these  she  decided 
to  keep.  The  next  day  the  strangest  thing  happened — two  of 
the  babies  who  had  gone  to  other  homes  came  back.  The  little 
mother  was  not  picked  \\  ith  this,  aud  carried  them  back  again, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  she  wished  them  to  stay  iu  the  nice 
places  she  had  provided  for  them.  After  that  she  visited  all  her 
absent  children  once  a  week,  and  talked  to  them  iu  her  quiet 
way,  and  even  played  with  them  to  keep  them  contented.  She 
was  indeed  a  wise  aud  thoughtful  mother,  though  only  a  beau- 
tiful setter  with  eight  small  pups. 


THE  DANCING  PEA. 

BY  ('.  W.  MILLER. 

PUSH  a  pin  half-way  through  a  green  pea.  making  the  two 
ends  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  weight;  i.  e.,  let  the 
point  come  a  little  more  than  half-way  through.  Then  break  otf 
the  stem  of  a  common  clay  pipe,  aud  the  toy  will  be  complete. 

To  make  the  pea  dance,  put  it  on  top  of  the  pipe  stem,  the 
point  of  the  pin  sticking  down  the  bore.  Throw  your  head 
back,  so  that  the  stem  may  be  held  vertically,  and  blow  gently. 
This  will  make  the  pea  rise ;  keep  blowing  harder,  until  the  pea 
rises  entirely  from  the  pipe  and  is  supported  in  the  air.  It  will 
now  begin  to  spin  round  and  round  and  turn  over  and  over, 
all  the  while  bobbing  up  aud  down,  as  long  as  the  current  of 
air  is  kept  up. 

The  dance  may  be  changed  by  pushing  the  pin  up  to  its  head. 
The  pea  will  now  rise  to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  dance  slowly 
and  with  great  dignity  around  the  edge ;  or  if  the  blast  is  a  little 
stronger,  it  will  spin  rapidly,  unless  the  blower  stops  to  laugh, 
when  it  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  open  mouth  below. 


'A    CAT-A-PULT:    OR.   A    NARROW   ESCAPE."      IN    TWO    CHAPTERS. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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•*'-'. <>0  PEit  TEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


PERIL  AND  PRIVATION. 

BY  JAMES  PAYX. 
T  II  E    R  O  M  A  X  C  EOF    M.    PE     I!  E  I,  L  E  I  S  I,  K. 

IT  will  surprise  some  young  people  of  the  United 
States  to  learn  that  so  late  as  the  last  century 
"  a  great  tract  of  American  territory  called  Louisi- 
ana" was  transferred  by  the   French   government 
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to  the  West  India  Company,  who  sent  a  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  M.  De  Belleisle.  to  people  it.  They 
will  be  still  more  astonished  to  learn  that  St.  Bernard's  Bay, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  which  that  gentleman's  ship  was 
carried  by  adverse  winds,  was  at  that  time  a  region  inhabit- 
ed by  cannibals.  At  this  spot,  in  company  with  four  bro- 
ther officers,  M.  De  Belleisle,  having  ventured  too  far  on  a 
shooting  excursion,  and  being  given  up  for  lost,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  left  behind.  The  little  party  suffered  great 
extremities  of  hunger,  and  demanded  their  commander's 
dog,  which,  though  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  its  destruc- 
tion, he  gave  up  to  them.  But  as  they  were  weakened  by 
their  privations,  the  animal  broke  away  from  them  as  they 
were  about  to  kill  him.  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

The  four  officers  all  died  of  hunger  under  M.  DeBelleisle's 
eyes,  who  dug  holi's  in  tin-  sand  for  their  bodies,  though 
near  to  death  himself.  The  extremities  to  which  he  was 
reduced  were  such  that,  "overcoming  the  natural  disgust 
which  they  created,  he  subsisted  on  the  worms  he  found 
in  rotten  wood."  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  com- 
.rades  his  faithful  dog  suddenly  re-appeared,  and  "  fawn- 
ing upon  his  master,  and  with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy,"  laid  an  opossum  at  his  feet.  Perhaps  he  was  merely 
performing  the  natural  duties  of  a  retriever,  but  it  is  no 
wonder  that  M.  De  Belleisle  attributed  to  the  animal  a 
nobler  motive;  it  seemed  to  him  to  say,  "Here  is  where- 
withal to  support  life,  master." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  fated  that  he  should  lose  the  dog, 
though  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  parted  company. 
As  lie  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  a  tiger  came  to 
the  spot  and  seized  the  poor  animal,  and  though  he  let  go 
his  hold,  it  was  terribly  wounded.  Fearing  lest  it  should 
go  mad,  M.  De  Belleisle  compelled  himself  to  kill  the  dog, 
and  then — to  such  lengths  can  hard  necessity  drive  human 
nature — he  ate  it. 

After  wandering  about  in  solitude  for  days,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Attakapas.  an  Indian  tribe  whose  name 
was  derived  from  their  practice  of  drying  human  flesh  be- 
fore devouring  it.  M.  De  Belleisle,  however,  was  so  mis- 
erably emaciated  that  the  idea  of  drying  him  did  not  .  .reiir 
to  them.  "They  took  him  for  a  spectre,  till  he  pointed  to 
his  mouth  and  implored  for  food."  They  gave  him  hu- 
man flesh  and  fish,  and  he,  of  course,  confined  himself  to 
the  latter  dish.  And  then  stripping  him  of  his  clothes,  they 
divided  them  among  themselves,  and  carried  him  to  their 
village  to  fatten. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unpleasant  state  of  af- 
fairs than  this.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  used  to  alarm  Lord 
Byron  like  the  idea  of  growing  fat.  but  M.  De  Belleisle  was 
much  more  alarmed  than  Lord  Byron.  "He  was  con- 
sumed with  terror  at  beholding  the  savages  feast  upon  the 
fattest  of  their  prisoners  of  war.  and  in  constant  expecta- 
tion, on  attaining  the  least  plumpness,  of  sharing  their 
fate,  and  having  his  brains  beaten  out  with  clubs."  <  >ne 
would  have  thought  that  the  mere  apprehension  of  such  a 
fate  would  have  kept  him  as  thin  as  a  lath.  But  he  was 
reserved  for  another  fate.  An  ancient  Attakapa  widow 
took  a  fancy  to  him.  and  adopted  him  as  her  son.  From 
that  moment  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  considered  one  of 
the  nation,  "and  soon  learned  the  Indian  manner  of  con- 
versing in  dumb-show  and  of  using  the  bow  and  arrow." 
Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  slay  a  number  of  some  hos- 
tile ti'ibe,  he  was  regarded  as  a  warrior,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, secure  him  against  practical  jokes. 

On  a  certain  hunting  expedition,  when  he  had  made,  as 
he  flattered  himself,  a  very  respectable  meal  on  venison,  an 
Indian  said  to  him:  "How  feeble  is  prejudice!  Formerly 
you  couldn't  touch  human  flesh,  and  now  you  have  been 
unconsciously  enjoying  it  amazingly."  Poor  M.  De  Belle- 
isle  was  thereupon  exceedingly  unwell. 

Two  years  afterward,  certain  deputies  arrived  from  a 
distant  tribe,  who,  "attentively  ga/ini;-"  on  the  unhappy 
Frenchman,  observed  that  iu  the  country  they  came  from 


(New  Mexico)  there  were  white  men  like  him.  He  had 
preserved  his  commission  in  a  box.  and  having  made  some 
ink  from  soot,  he  contrived  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
document:  "  I  am  the  individual  above  mentioned;  I  was 
abandoned  in  St.  Bernard's  Bay.  My  companions  died  of 
hunger,  and  I  am  captive  among  the  Attakapas."  He  gave 
this  in  private  to  one  of  the  deputies,  informing  him  that 
it  was  "  speaking  paper,"  and  that  if  he  presented  it  to  the 
chief  of  the  French  in  his  own  country  he  would  be  well 
rewarded. 

But  the  deputy  was  so  foolish  as  to  tell  the  secret,  and 
the  other  Indians,  thinking  the  paper  was  something 
magical  and  valuable,  tried  to  snatch  it  from  him. 
He  slipped  through  their  fingers,  however,  by  swimming 
across  a  river,  holding  the  document,  lest  it  should  get 
wetted,  like  Caesar,  above  his  head.  "After  a  journey  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  he  arrived  in  the  country  of 
the  Natches."  The  French  commander  there,  M.  De  St. 
Denis,  was  an  officer  of  distinction  ;  "he  had  made  the  first 
journey  overland,  from  Louisiana  to  Mexico,  where  he 
married  the  Spanish  Governor's  niece,  and  was  greatly  re- 
spected.'' Upon  receiving  his  countryman's  letter,  he  was 
moved  with  pity  for  him,  and  at  once  dispatched  ten  mount- 
ed Indians,  with  guns,  to  his  assistance. 

The  Attakapas  had  never  heard  a  gun  fired,  and  when 
these  visitors  discharged  their  muskets,  took  it  for  portable 
thunder.  Under  these  circumstances  they  permitted  M. 
De  Belleisle  to  leave  them  without  the  least  resistance; 
otherwise  they  were  very  unwilling  to  lose  him,  and  the 
poor  widow  wept  bitterly  on  his  departure.  Thus  he  es- 
caped from  a  captivity  which  would  otherwise  certainly 
have  lasted  his  days. 

This  brief  romance  of  real  life  ends  very  prettily.  The 
Spanish  Governor,  who  had  never  been  able  to  conquer 
the  Attakapas.  sent  them  presents  for  their  kindness  to 
their  prisoner,  with  an  especial  g-ift,  to  the  widow;  moved 
by  which  unexpected  generosity,  they  sent  ambassadors  in 
their  turn  to  make  alliance,  and  these  were  accompanied 
by  the  widow  herself.  "Since  that  period, "our  author 
gravely  informs  us,  "the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  have 
left  off  eating  human  flesh,"  as  indeed  my  readers  may 
have  heard  from  other  sources. 


A  BROTHER  OF  CHARITY. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 


VERY  yellow  face  and  a 
very    long     pigtail     had 
Chin  Fung,  and  he  was 
dressed   in    a   loose   sack 
and   short   baggy  trousers,  and 
jueer  pointed  shoes  turned 
up  at  the  toes. 

Blaiikenborough  was  a  large 
town,  but  it  was  not  used  to 
Chinamen,  and  as  Chin  Fung 
stepped  from  the  cars  at  the 
Blaiikenborough  station,  with  a 
queer  black  box  in  his  hand, 
and  walked  quietly  up  the  main 
street,  a  great  crowd  assembled 
to  stare  at  him.  What  was  he 
going  to  do  in  Blaukenborough  ? 
Opinions  differed.  Thad  Tomp- 
kins  thought  he  had  the  bones 

of  his  ancestors  in  that  mysterious-looking  box,  and  was 
seeking  a  place  where  he  could  worship  them  undisturbed ; 
Elbridge  Holman,  who  w^as  practical,  thought  he  was 
probably  an  agent  for  a  tea  store;  and  Natty  Philips 
thought  he  might  be  an  ambassador  from  the  Emperor 
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of  China  in  search  of  a  smart  Yankee  boy  to  manage  his 
affairs  of  state. 

But  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest  when,  the  next  morning, 
Chin  Fung's  name  appeared  on  the  door  of  a  tiny  shop  on 
the  main  street,  and  Chin  Fung  was  discovered  in  the  win- 
dow, attired  in  a  long  loose  white  robe,  calmly  ironing. 

Blankenborough  had  heard  of  Chinese  laundries,  but  it 
was  for  a  while  considerably  excited  by  the  knowledge 
that  one  had  come  to  dwell  in  the  town.  At  morning, 
noon,  and  night  the  sidewalk  before  Chin  Fung's  shop 
was  crowded,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  a  row  of  noses 
might  be  seen  flattened  against  the  window  behind  which 
he  calmly  carried  on  his  business. 

But  Blankenborough  did  not  approve  of  his  having  come 
there.  People  never  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
having  washing  done  outside  their  own  houses,  and  had 
no  need  of  this  yellow-skinned  stranger. 

"He'll  be  afther  atiii'  up  all  the  dogs  and  cats,  the  hay- 
thin  rashkill,"  said  Bridget,  the  cook,  when  Thad  Tomp- 
kins  told  her  of  the  new  arrival. 

Thad  paused  in  his  occupation  of  cutting  up  meat  for 
his  big  dog  Rafe's  dinner. 

"They  don't  eat  cats  and  dogs,  do  they  ?"  he  said. 

"Sure  an1  isn't  yersilf  afther  radin'  it  til  me  out  iv  the 
jography  '!  And  says  I,  thin,  says  I,  good  luck  it  is  thim 
crathurs  don't  be  nixtor  near  til  us,  fora  foine  male  they'd 
be  afther  makin'  aft'  Rafe." 

' '  Rafe !  He  could  chew  that  little  Chinaman  all  up.  I 
should  just  like  to  see  him  touch  Rafe!" 

"Don't  ye  be  too  sure,  now,  Masther  Thad, "said  Bridg- 
et, with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head.  "It's  shly  ould  fel- 
lies they  do  be,  thim  nagurs.  Ye'd  betther  kape  Rafe  on 
bread  and  wather  for  a  while,  till  he  bees  liss  fat  and  en- 
ticin'-lookin'." 

Thad  treated  Bridget's  advice  with  scorn  ;  but  never- 
theless he  found  it  difficult  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his 
mind,  and  finally  went  and  talked  it  over  with  Don  Fil- 
more,  his  great  friend,  who  lived  next  door. 

Don  was  of  the  opinion  that  Rafe  was  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself,  but  he  did  feel  some  anxiety  about 
their  cat,  Dido,  which  was  young  and  plump,  and  might 
strike  the  Chinaman  as  being  a  choice  tidbit. 

"Dido  never  strays  far  from  home,"  said  Thad;  "but 
Rafe.  from  going  everywhere  with  Aunt  Emily  to  see  her 
poor  people,  knows  his  way  and  goes  alone  all  over  the 
town.  I  can't  watch  him  all  the  time,  and  I  can't  shut 
him  up,  he  would  howl  so  fearfully." 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  any  danger,"  said  Don,  after 
some  reflection.  "But  we'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and 
if  that  fellow  does  touch  anybody's  cat  or  dog,  he'll  find 
this  town  too  hot  to  hold  him." 

They  did  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  but  they  could  not  dis- 
cover that  the  Chinaman  even  cast  a  wistful  eye  on  the 
dogs  that  trotted  by  his  door  or  the  cats  that  wandered 
along  his  back-yard  fence.  Indeed,  he  very  seldom  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  table  where  he  ironed  industriously  from 
morning  until  night,  ironing  the  same  article  over  and 
over,  for  nobody  gave  him  any  washing  to  do.  At  first 
some  people  had  done  so,  chiefly  from  curiosity,  but  it 
WMS  found  that  he  had  a  very  objectionable  way  of  sprink- 
ling clothes — holding  the  water  in  his  mouth  and  send- 
ing it  in  a  fine  spray  through  his  teeth — and  this  discov- 
ery put  an  end  to  all  hope  for  Chin  Fung  as  a  laundry- 
man  in  Blankenborough. 

"\  cry  soon  it  became  tiresome  to  see  him  ironing  there, 
and  people  passed  with  scarcely  a  glance,  and  there  were 
no  more  noses  flattened  against  his  panes.  Some  people 
wondered  what  kind  of  food  he  lived  on,  and  whether  he 
had  money  enough  to  buy  it,  but  it  was  known  that  he 
sometimes  bought  rice  at  a  grocery,  and  so  curiosity  was 
satisfied. 

One  day  Chin  Fung's  window-shade  was  not  raised: 
he  had  apparently  abandoned  his  fruitless  task.  Thad's 


Aunt  Emily,  who  was  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  town, 
feared  that  he  was  ill  or  destitute,  but  Thad's  father  ob- 
jected to  her  going  to  see  him,  because  he  didn't  approve 
of  Chinese  immigration.  Aunt  Emily  couldn't  see  how 
that  question  would  be  affected  by  her  showing  humanity 
to  this  poor  lone  Chinaman,  but  her  brother  felt  so  strong- 
ly on  the  subject  that  she  yielded,  and  tried  to  believe 
what  he  said,  that  the  race  was  so  shrewd  and  thrifty, 
Chin  Fung  was  sure  to  have  plenty  of  money.  Thad, 
too,  felt  that  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  Aunt 
Emily  to  encourage  a  devourer  of  cats  and  dogs  to  remain 
in  Blankenborough,  although  as  yet  it  did  not  appear 
that  Chin  Fung  had  dined  off  anybody's  pets. 

Thad  had  relaxed  his  vigilance  in  watching  over  Rafe; 
the  dog  was  so  big  and  the  Chinaman  so  small  that  he 
felt,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  eating,  Rafe  would  be 
likely  to  be  the  performer.  He  felt  so  until,  one  day, 
Rafe  disappeared. 

However  far  Rafe  might  wander,  he  always  returned 
at  night-fall.  That  night  he  did  not  come.  Bridget  re- 
ported that  for  several  mornings  he  had  carried  his  break- 
fast off  with  him;  she  had  seen  him  trotting  down  the 
back  lane  with  a  bone  or  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth, 
and  "the  baste  was  that  knowin',  and  the  hairt  iv  him 
was  that  big,"  she  had  no  doubt  he  had  gone  to  share  his 
breakfast  with  some  poor  friendless  dog. 

But  Rafe  did  not  come  home  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Thad  rose  early,  after  an  almost  sleepless 
night,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  search.  Before  he 
reached  the  gate,  on  his  way  to  summon  a  council  of  boys, 
Don  Filmore  met  him  with  the  sad  and  startling  news  that 
their  Dido  also  had  disappeared. 

"That  Chinaman  has  got  them,"  said  Thad,  in  a  tone 
of  conviction. 

They  lived  on  the  main  street,  and  the  lane  that  skirt- 
ed their  back  yards  ran  past  the  Chinaman's  back  yard. 
Thad  and  Don  decided  to  walk  down  this  lane  and  in- 
spect the  Chinaman's  premises. 

Just  before  they  reached  them,  hanging  from  a  picket 
of  an  adjoining  fence  they  saw  a  pink  ribbon — Dido's  neck- 
tie! It  was  still  tied  in  a  bow,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  but 
just  come  off  Dido's  graceful  neck. 

Don  was  almost  overcome  by  the  sight,  but  being  a  boy, 
lie  would  not  show  it. 

"My  sister  Jennie's  heart  would  be  broken  if  she  should 
see  that,"  he  said. 

"Have  you  lost  your  dog?"  said  a  little  girl  who  was 
passing,  and  had  heard  Thad's  whistles  and  calls.  "I 
heard  a  dog  howling  in  the  Chinaman's  this  morning." 

"I  think  we  have  proof  enough  against  him,"  said 
Thad.  "But  perhaps  he  hasn't  killed  them  yet,  Don.  He 
may  be  fattening  them." 

The  boys  climbed  the  Chinaman's  high  fence,  and  look- 
ed over.  The  yard  was  strewn  with  bones.  They  look- 
ed as  if  they  might  be  Rafe's  bones,  and  Thad  shuddered. 
Don  was  in  favor  of  making  a  complaint  to  the  town  au- 
thorities, but  Thad  said  that  would  involve  delay,  and 
they  might  lose  a  chance  of  rescuing  Rafe  if  he  were  still 
alive.  So  they  organized  a  force  of  boys,  armed  with 
stones  and  clubs  and  any  such  weapons  as  came  to  hand. 
This  force  remained  behind  the  fence  while  Thad  and  Don 
climbed  over. 

Chin  Fung's  door  was  ajar,  and  Thad  pushed  it  open. 
In  the  dark  entry  way  a  huge  black  shape  rushed  upon 
him,  and  for  an  instant  his  heart  stopped  beating.  But 
the  shape  uttered  a  joyful,  ringing  bark  —  Rafe's  bark. 
The  dog  bounded  into  an  inner  room,  then  came  back  and 
tried  to  draw  Thad  after  him.  Thad  took  the  precaution 
to  make  a  signal  to  the  boys  to  be  ready,  and  then  he  and 
Don  followed  Rafe. 

They  would  not  need  all  that  armed  force  of  boys  to 
protect  them.  The  little  Chinaman  lay  upon  the  floor, 
looking  like  a  skeleton,  his  yellow  face  ghastly.  He  look- 
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ed  up  at  tlie  boys  \vith  a  feeble  attempt  to  smile;  then 
raised  his  hand  with  ail  effort,  and  patted  Rafe's  head. 

"Chinaman  velly  sick;  no  man  come  near.  Doggy  he 
come;  he flieml." 

And  then  he  told  them  in  Chinese  English  that  Rafe 
had  brought  him  the  only  fond  lie  had  had  for  several 
days,  and  since  he  had  become  very  weak  and  ill  had  re- 
fused to  leave  him.  And  the  stolid-looking  little  China- 
man  had  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  melancholy  almond- 
shaped  eyes  as  he  looked  at  Rafe. 

It  took  Tliad  but  a  very  short  time  to  dismiss  his  body- 
guard, and  rush  home  to  tell  Aunt  Emily  of  the  China- 
man's condition,  and  Don  told  his  mother,  and  the  two 
ladies  immediately  prepared  baskets  of  food  and  delica- 
cies; and  even  'Chad's  father  set  aside  his  objections  to  the 
Chinese  and  helped,  and  went  with  the  boys  to  see  poor 
Chin  Fung. 

He  told  them  how  he  had  come  alone  to  Blankeubor- 
ough.  He  had  been  nibbed  by  some  of  his  countrymen 
of  almost,  everything  he  possessed,  and  had  set  out  from 
the  town  where  he  lived  fur  a  distant  city  where  he  had 
friends,  but  he  discovered  on  the  way  that  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  carry  him  there,  and  thinking  that 
Blaukenborougli  looked  like  a  thriving  town,  he  had  de- 
termined to  set  up  his  laundry  there.  And  illness  and 
destitution  had  come  upon  him,  and  he  might  have  died 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Rafe's  charity. 

Rafe.  of  cour-e.  was  praised  and  petted,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  understood  every  word. 

Don's  mother  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  al- 
ways wanted  a  Chinese  servant,  and  as  Chin  Fung  as- 
sured her  thai  he  had  served  in  a  family,  and  understood 
the  duties  perfectly,  she  immediately  engaged  him. 

Strengthening  food  and  encouragement  were  all  that 
Chin  Fung  needed  lo  restore  his  health,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  he  was  able  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties. 


Don's  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 

"They're  all  praising- him  and  thinking  he's  beautiful," 
he  said  to  Thad,  "but  I  should  like  to  know  what  has  be- 
cume  of  poor  Dido.  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  ate  her, 
and  she  disagreed  with  him,  and  that  was  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  1  knn.v  one  thing:  I  shall  look  out 
for  my  white  mice." 

Chin  Fung  was  given  a  little  room  in  the  attic,  adjoin- 
ing a  large  unfurnished  one  which  was  used  as  a  store- 
room :  but  after  spending  a  night  there  he  came  down- 
Mails  in  a  state  of  wild  terror  and  excitement.  He  rush- 
ed about  the  kitchen  wilh  his  pigtail  Hying,  and  fright- 
ened the  cook  almost  out  of  her  senses  imitating  the  terri- 
ble noises — wails  and  shrieks  and  blows — that  he  had  heard 
all  night  long  in  the  room  adjoining  his. 

Mrs.  Filmore  had  him  seul  into  the  break  fast- room  to 
relate  his  strange  experience,  and  there  he  behaved  still 
more  wildly,  and  made  them  understa:;J  that  he  could  not 
stay  in  a  house  where  there  were  bad  spirits  that  made 
such  terrible  noises  at  night. 

In  the  midst  of  his  recital  little  Bess,  the  four- year-old 
daughter  of  the  house,  burst  into  tears. 

"Me  shutted  her  up  there— in  the  cedar  chest,''  she 
said  between  her  sobs.  "  to  keep  wicked  Chinaman  from 
getting  her;  and  the  lock  snapped  tight,  and  me  couldn't 
ope  it,  and  me  coined  away  :  me  was  lighted,  and  me  fought 
her  was  dead." 

"D/r/o/"  cried  Don  and  his  sister  Jennie  in  the  same 
instant,  and. both  rushed  to  the  attic  store-room. 

When  they  came  back,  Don  had  in  his  arms — could  it 
be  their  pretty  Dido  ? — a  limp,  almost  lifeless,  skeleton- 
like  creature,  with  glaring,  distended  eyes.  It  uttered  a 
faint  but  awful  howl.  Chin  Fung's  eyes  rolled  wildly, 
and  he  shook  so  with  terror  that  his  teeth  chattered. 
When  Dido  howled,  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  he  did  not  stop  until  he  reach- 
ed the  stoop. 

And  no  persuasion  would  induce  him  to  enter  the  house 
again.  His  little  black  box.  which  Don  had  discovered, 
to  his  disappointment,  contained  only  clothing,  was  hand- 
ed out  to  him.  Mrs.  Filmore  gave  him  money  enough 
to  reach  his  friends  in  the  city  for  which  he  had  started, 
and  Blankenborough  saw  him  no  more. 

Don  was  sure  that  he  had  a  bad  conscience,  and  had,  at 
some  time,  eaten  a  cat,  and  thought  poor  Dido  was  its 
ghost. 

Poor  Dido!  she  had  been  six  days  imprisoned  in  the 
cedar  chest;  and  if  it  had  not  been  old  and  broken  so  that 
it  had  chinks  to  admit  the  air,  her  earthly  career  would 
have  been  ended.  But  as  it  was,  tender  nursing  soon  re- 
stored her  health  and  spirits,  and  the  very  next  day  she 
sat  on  the  back  fence  with  Rafe,  who  had  always  been 
her  friend  and  ally,  and  they  apparently  exchanged  con- 
fidences about  the  strange  experiences  they  had  had  since 
the  Chinaman's  appearance  in  Blankenborough.  But 
whether  they  were  able  to  agree  in  their  views  of  Chinese 
immigration  nobody  will  ever  know. 


A  WEDDING   IX  L1LLIPUT. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

ON  Easter-Monday  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  most 
fashionable  people  in  New  York  gathered  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  on  Madison  Avenue,  to  witness  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Lavinia  Stratton  and  the  Count  Primo  Ma- 
gri.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  similar  alliance  in  society  cir- 
cles could  have  attracted  so  distinguished  an  audience. 
There  could  hardly  be  imagined  a  more  charming  sight 
than  that  which  greeted  the  beholders  when  the  bridal 
party  walked  up  the  aisle.  It  was  like  looking  at  a  wed- 
ding through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass.  The  bride, 
who  is  probably  known  to  all  the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEO- 
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PLE  as  Mrs.  General  Tom  Thumb,  is  just  thirty-six  inches 
liiu'li.  and  as  charming  a  little  lady  as  ever  graced  society. 
The  Count  Priruo  Magri,  the  happy  groom,  is  perhaps  two 
inches  taller,  and  weighs  fifty  pounds.  In  the  party  were 
Baron.  Littleiield,  Baron  Magri,  Major  Newell,  Miss  Lucy 
Adams,  and  Miss  Sarah  Adams,  all  little  people,  and  see- 
ing so  many  of  the  little  folk  together,  one  almost  felt  that 
the  minister  must  be  unusually  large,  rather  than  that  the 
happy  couple  were  very  small. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Mrs.  Stratton,  now  Countess  Ma- 
gri, was  married  to  the  famous  General  Tom  Thumb,  or,  to 
use  his  real  name,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Stratton.  in  Grace  Church. 
For  twenty  years  she  was  a  devoted  wife,  and  when,  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  Stratton  died,  she  retired  from  the  show 
business,  and  went  to  live  quietly  at  her  home  in  Middlebor- 
ough,  Massachusetts,  upon  the  fortune  she  had  accumula- 
ted during  her  nearly  thirty  years  of  professional  life.  But 
the  public  would  not  thus  give  up  their  pet.  In  her  ex- 
tended travels  she  had  endeared  herself  to  many  people, 
not  alone  oil  account  of  her  smallness,  which  one  forgets 
entirely  when  talking  to  her,  but  through  her  lovely  and 
womanly  character  and  charming  manners.  She  consent- 
ed to  travel  with  Mr.  Barnum,  who  had  fii-st  introduced 


There  was  the  same  talk  when  the  Countess  was  mar- 
ried to  General  Tom  Thumb,  and  I  know  it  pained  them 
both  very  deeply.  General  Tom  Thumb  was  a  Massachu- 
setts boy,  and  when  twenty  years  old  he  had  only  grown 
to  be  about  three  feet  high.  He  was  as  well-educated,  as 
warm-hearted,  as  gentlemanly  a  young  man  as  any  of  his 
age.  In  Mr.  Barnum's  museum,  where  they  were  both  on 
exhibition,  he  met  and  fell  in.  love  with  Miss Lavinia  War- 
ren. Their  courtship  and  engagement  were  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  which  govern  ordinary  people,  and 
their  married  life  was  a  happy  one.  Together  they  trav- 
elled all  over  Europe,  and  were  received  by  kings,  queens, 
and  emperors. 

They  were  a  great  curiosity,  of  course ;  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  alone.  Their  intelligence  and  refined 
manners  made  them  popular  and  lovable  as  well.  They 
received  many  presents,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Their  house  in  Middleborough  was  fitted  up  in  most  charm- 
ing style,  with  furniture,  stairways,  and  everything  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  occupants.  *  The  "General"  was  a, 
shrewd  business  man,  and  invested  his  money  carefully, 
so  that  when  he  died  his  widow  came  in  for  a  nice  fortune. 

The  Count  Primo  Magri  is  not  so  well  known  in  this- 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MRS.  TOM  THUMB  AND  COUNT  MAGRI. 


her  to  the  public,  for  one  more  season,  and  then  intended 
to  retire  into  private  life.  But  love  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Count  Primo  Magri,  whom  she  had  met  six  years 
before,  and  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Tom  Thumb,  wooed,  and  won  her. 

There  is  to  me  something  sad  in  making  one  of  the  sol- 
emnest  and  most  holy  ceremonies  of  our  religion  a  matter 
of  curiosity  and  trivial  talk,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  tiny 
couple  feel  keenly  the  anxiety  of  many  people  and  news- 
papers to  treat  the  affair  as  a  "show." 


country,  and  some  little  account  of  him  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. He  was  born  on  his  father's  estate,  between 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  Italy,  in  1846,  so  that  he  is  now  thir- 
ty-nine years  of  age.  He  has  two  brothers  and  a  sister, 
he  being  the  oldest,  and  taking  the  title  of  Count,  which  is 
inherited  from  his  father.  His  next  younger  brother  is 
thirty-six  years  old,  and  is  hardly  any  larger  than  the 
Count.  He  also  inherits  a  title,  that  of  Baron,  from  his 
mother's  family.  The  younger  brother  and  sister  are  as 
large  as  ordinary  people. 
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The  Count  lived  quietly  upon  his  estate,  devoting  his 
time  to  study,  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  an  American  traveller,  who  induced 
him  to  make  a  tour  of  this  country  on  exhibition.  With 
his  naturally  refined  instincts  he  opposed  the  idea ;  but 
the  many  advantages  of  travel,  of  meeting  distinguished 
people,  and  seeing  many  new  things  were  presented  to 
him  by  his  American  friend,  and  he  finally  consented  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1875. 

Since  that  time  he  lias  been  travelling  through  the  South 
and  West  under  the  stage  name  of  Count  Rosebud.  In 
1879  he  met  and  was  introduced  to  General  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Thumb  in  the  railroad  depot  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  from  that  time  dated  a  friendship  which  the  Count 
regards  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  his  life. 
After  the  death  of  General  Tom  Thumb,  his  friendship 
with  the  widow  continued,  and  about  Christmas-time  they 
became  engaged  to  be  married. 

The  new-made  Countess  will  fulfill  a  few  more  profes- 
sional engagements,, which  will  last  until  May,  when  the 
happy  couple  will  go  at  once  to  the  Count's  estates  in 
Italy.  After  that  they  never  intend  to  appear  again  in 
public,  but  to  settle  down  in  Italy  for  life.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  if  this  intention  will  be  carried  out. 
They  both  have  made  so  many  friends  in  this  country, 
and  the  public  always  seem  so  anxious  to  see  them,  that 
managers  use  every  effort  to  secure  their  services. 

Dwarfs  have  been  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  certain  countries  of  Africa 
there  are  whole  nations  of  these  little  people.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  was  customary  for  kings  to  have  one  or  two 
dwarfs  in  their  courts  to  furnish  amusement  for  the 
courtiers.  The  story  of  Peter  the  Great's  famous  wed- 
ding of  the  dwarfs,  at  which  all  the  little  people  in  Russia 
were  ordered  to  be  present,  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  was  the  custom  then  to 
make  sport  of  them,  and  much  of  the  amusement  which 
they  afforded  was  from  their  inability  to  resent  insults 
heaped  upon  them  by  those  who  were  larger  and  ought  to 
have  known  better.  In  these  days  I  think  the  world  has 
grown  more  civilized,  and  while  dwarfs  are  regarded  as 
curiosities  on  account  of  their  size,  they  are  looked  upon 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  pity,  which  is  not  altogether  de- 
served. In  many  cases  they  are  very  bright,  intellectual- 
ly, and  are  much  better  ladies  and  gentlemen  than  many 
of  larger  growth. 

I  am  sure  that  the  many  friends  they  have  among  the 
readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  will  join  me  in  wishing  them 
many  years  of  happiness  in  their  married  life. 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 
ACTHOU  OF  "NAN,"  "Mn.PREii's  BARGAIN,"  "  DICK  ANH  D,"  ETC.,  KTO. 


WHY  GOD  MAKES  THE  STARS. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIR. 

QUOTH  Jack  one  night:  "I  left  my  top 
Out  yonder  on  the  garden  chair. 
Come  help  me  seek  it  now,  for  nurse 
Will  scold  me  if  she  finds  it  there." 

And  I:  "My  boy,  'tis  quite  too  lale 
Fur  going  to  the  gate  with  you; 

Tired  Day  has  shut  his  golden  eye. 

And  will  not  let  the  light  come  through." 

"And  so  you'd  have  a  fellow  think"— 
Here  .lack  upturns  a  tiny  nose — 

"That  God  could  not  let  'in  the  light 
To  us  in  any  way  lie  chose. 

"  His  pretty  house  is  all  of  light. 

If  Day  is  tired  and  makes  a  fuss, 
God  makes  the  holes  you  call  the  stars, 

And  lets  Plis  light  shine  in  to  us." 

Yes!     Truths  the  wise  men   never  knew 
To  bain  s  revealed  are,  Johnny  mine; 

For  God  can  pierce  the  dullest  hearts. 
And  let  His  light  in  darkness  shine. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   EMPORIUM   IS   OPENED. 

ICK  and  Joan  were  An- 
nie Vandort's  body-guard 
when,  after  a  lingering 
farewell  to  the  little  house- 
hold at  Beachcroft,  the 
dear  new  friend  took  her 
departure.  She  was  to 
start  from  the  Beverley 
depot  011  the  ten-o'clock 
train,  and  a  certain  John 
Trueman,  whom  they  had 
employed  on  many  occa- 
sions, brought  his  two- 
seated  sleigh  to  drive  them 
over.  In  spite  of  its  being 

the  3d  of  February,  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  but 
Nan  and  Laura,  who  were  in  the  Emporium  window,  were 
thankful  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  air  fine. 

Nan  had  been  allowed  the  luxury  of  one  of  her  dearly 
beloved  open  fires  in  the  Emporium,  and  Alfred  kept  it 
blazing  away  finely.  Certainly  the  little  sales-room  look- 
ed very  attractive,  and  the  girls  felt  certain  that  before 
mid-day  "  trade''  would  begin.  The  side  door,  opening  on 
to  a  little  passageway  and  thence  to  the  street,  had  a  bell, 
which  Phyllis  in  her  room  above  could  hear,  and  before 
ten  o'clock  it  jingled.  Nan  and  Laura  exchanged  quick 
glances,  and  for  some  unaccountable  reason  the  latter 
darted  away,  leaving-  Nan  to  receive  their  first  customer 
alone. 

It  proved  to  be  a  German  lady  whom  they  had  seen  in 
a  little  cottage  not  far  away.  She  came  in  briskly,  bring- 
ing a  breath  of  fresh  air  with  her,  and  looking  extremely 
interested  in  the  room  and  its  little  occupant,  who  was 
standing  at  one  side  of  the  counter,  in  what  she  herself 
considered  the  right  attitude  for  a  "sales-woman." 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  opened  this,"  said  the  lady,  in  a 
pleasant  voice;  "I  have  to  match  some  wools,"  and  she 
drew  forth  half  a  dozen  samples  of  impossible-looking 
reds  and  greens,  which  rather  disheartened  Nan,  who 
knew  well  that  their  stock  was  all  in  the  new  shades,  and 
finer  in  quality  than  these  brilliant  specimens  of  old-fash- 
ioned wool.  But  she  hastened  to  take  out  the  boxes  of 
crewels  and  packages  of  worsted,  registering  in  her  mind 
the  fact  that  in  such  a  place  ordinary  materials  for  wool- 
work ought  to  be  kept  in  stock.  They  turned  the  crewels 
over,  and  held  up  package  after  package  of  double  and 
single  zephyrs.  Only  one  matched,  and  Nan  made  up  her 
first  parcel,  and  received  their  first  payment — fifty  cents — 
which  the  lady  counted  out  in  all  sorts  of  small  pieces. 
Nan  longed  to  ask  her  how  she  had  heard  of  their  enter- 
prise, but  the  lady  hurried  off  as  soon  as  the  purchase  was 
made,  not  even  hearing  Nan's  timidly  polite  suggestion 
that  they  could  get  some  wools  for  her  "  to  order."  Laura 
evidently  had  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  customer's  de- 
parture, as  she  came  back  the  moment  the  door  had  closed 
upon  her. 

"I  felt  so  queerly,"  she  explained.  "Somehow  I 
couldn't  stay.  It  was  a  ridiculous  kind  of  pride,  I  know," 
she  added,  blushing,  and  turning  away  to  the  window. 
"I'll  try  never  to  feel  it  again." 

"Think  of  Phyl,"  Nan  said,  very  quietly,  and  when  the 
bell  tinkled  again,  and  a  girl  of  their  own  age  came  in, 
Laura  welcomed  her  with  quite  a  cordial  smile. 

*  Begun  in  No.  872,  HAEPEB'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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She  wanted  some  burlaps,  and  it  surprised  botli  the  girls 
to  observe  that  she  seemed  to  know  so  much  of  what  they 
had  in  stock. 

"  Where  are  the  new  Kensington  patterns?"  she  asked, 
as  Laura  measured  off  the  burlaps.  "  I'd  like  to  see  them, 
please." 

And  Nan  drew  out  the  box  containing  their  choicest 
patterns,  which  the  young  girl  turned  over  with  a  critical, 
interested  air.  Then  followed  a  little  talk  about  stitches. 
She  was  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  needle-work,  and  seem- 
ed much  interested  in  Nan's  suggestions  for  a  "piano  scarf 
she  was  doing. 

' '  When  are  your  classes  to  begin  ?"  she  inquired,  before 
leaving. 

"I  —  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Nan,  rather  startled  by  the 
stranger's  evident  knowledge  of  their  plans.  "But  if 
you'll  wait  a  moment  I  can  let  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I'll  call  again,"  said  the  young  girl,  brightly;  and 
as  she  departed,  Nan  made  note  No.  2 — to  talk  with  Phyl 
at  once  about  a  class. 

Other  customers  appeared  during  the  morning,  all 
strangers,  and  some  so  evidently  only  curious  that  there 
were  moments  when  Nan's  patience  was  a  little  taxed. 
When  Laura  went  out  to  see  that  Phyllis's  dinner  was 
prepared,  she  had  a  half-hour's  very  trying  time  with  a 
lady  whose  object  seemed  to  be  to  inspect  everything  only 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  and  in  the  end  she  only 
purchased  ten  cents'  worth  of  embroidery  silk,  and  that 
with  the  air  of  doing  a  charity. 

Mrs.  Travers  brought  Nan's  dinner  in  to  the  little  room 
off  the  store,  when  this  tiresome  customer  had  departed, 
and  while  she  was  eating  it  with  the  relish  of  a  hearty  ap- 
petite, after  her  half-day's  work,  Nan  gave  her  a  good-hu- 
mored account  of  the  morning.  Mrs.  Travers  was  entire- 
ly de-voted  to  the  Rolf  interests,  but  by  nature  she  was  what 
Annie  Vandort  called  a  "doleful  soul,"  and  no  little  pa- 
tience was  sometimes  required  to  keep  her  cheered  up. 
During  a  reading  aloud  of  David  Copperfield  the  boys 
had  declared  Dickens  might  have  known  Mrs.  Travers 
when  lie  drew  Mrs.  Gummidge,  and  the  result  was  that  in 
spite  of  all  Nan's  or  Phyl's  efforts,  the  nickname  of  "Gum- 
my" was  applied  to  her. 

That  "Gummy"  was  in  good  spirits  over  the  enterprise 
was  a  decided  help.  Nan,  in  the  intervals  of  her  report, 
looked  with  satisfaction  upon  Mrs.  Travers's  constant 
smile,  and  if  there  was  a  hint  of  some  mystery  in  it,  she 
felt  so  pleased  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  question  it, 
and  before  she  had  time  for  a  word  with  Phyllis  or  the 
boys,  who  were  intensely  anxious  for  a  report  of  the  morn- 
ing, new  customers  had  arrived — this  time  a  whole  sleigh- 
ful  of  people  from  Beverley,  Mrs.  Apsley,  the  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman's  wife,  with  a  party  of  friends.  They 
seemed,  as  they  came  in  with  their  merry  voices,  their 
eagerness  to  hear  and  see  everything,  to  quite  absorb  the 
little  room,  and  Nan,  wondering  for  the  twentieth  time 
how  so  many  people  had  heard  of  it,  darted  into  the  Em- 
porium, with  her  excitement  toned  down  to  something 
like  what  she  considered  "store"  manners. 

Mrs.  Apsley  and  her  friends  were  in  very  good  spirits. 

"  Tli is  is  nice,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  minister's  wife, 
cheerfully.  "  It  will  be  sure  to  do  well.  But  poor  Phyl- 
lis, I  am  so  anxious  about  her." 

The  kind-hearted  lady  would  have  occupied  all  of  Nan's 
attention  had  not  the  others  in  the  party  needed  certain 
things,  and  called  her  away.  Nail  was  so  confused  she 
could  scarcely  attend  to  their  demands  for  "olive  green 
crewels,"  "linen threads, ""Kensington patterns, "etc., etc. 
But  the  result  was  satisfactory.  After  all  questions  were 
u*ki-d  and  answered,  and  she  had  turned  out  a  dozen  or 
more  boxes,  and  opened  the  case  of  specimens,  the  Empo- 
rium was  richer  by  ten  dollars. 

"  We'll  come  whenever  we  need  anything  of  the  kind," 
said  Mrs.  Apsley  in  leaving,  "and  as  soon  as  Phyllis  can 


see  me  I'll  come  over;"  and  Nan  felt  ashamed  to  admit 
afterward  that  she  stood  dazed  and  awkward  while  they 
were  taking  their  leave. 

Then  she  darted  up  to  Phyl's  room.  Laura  was  just  com- 
ing out,  and  she  told  her  of  the  last  customers,  and  they 
wondered  together  over  the  entirely  unexpected  success  of 
the  Emporium. 

They  were  standing  in  the  hall  window  talking  and 
laughing  about  it,  when  John  Truemau's  sleigh  stopped  at 
the  gate  and  deposited  Dick  and  Joan. 

"Oh,  I  u'ish  Annie  Vandort  had  been  able  to  stay!" 
was  all  Nan  had  time  to  say  before  Laura  exclaimed: 

"What's  the  matter  with  Joan  ?  She  looks  as  though 
she  had  a  great  piece  of  news  to  tell." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   EMPORIUM   IS   ADVERTISED. 

DICK  and  Joan  had  been  commissioned  to  perform  cer- 
tain errands  in  Beverley,  so  that,  after  seeing  Annie  Van- 
dort off  in  the  train,  they  went  up  into  the  familiar  Main 
Street  to  Ames  &  Ames's,  where  they  were  to  purchase  the 
things  upon  their  list. 

Laura  wanted  some  kitchen  towelling.  Nan  had  written 
down  a  few  things  for  Phyllis's  comfort,  and  Joan  revelled 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  permitted  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
sewing  materials  preparatory  to  her  undertaking  the  care 
of  the  boys'  clothes. 

It  was  a  little  irritating  to  have  to  answer  Mr.  Ames's 
consolatory  remarks,  and  also  to  hear  him  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct tone  inquiring  of  one  of  the  clerks  whether  "all 
those  things  for  Mrs.  Farquhar  had  been  sent  up  to  Rolf 
House,"  but  Joan  held  her  own  bravely,  and  while  Dick 
placed  the  articles  they  had  purchased  in  the  sleigh,  she 
answered  the  questions  of  one  or  two  friends  whom  they 
met,  with  a  great  deal  of  sweetness  and  humility. 

A  Mrs.  Brown,  whom  they  had  known  only  slightly, 
surprised  the  girl  by  congratulating  her  on  her  sisters' 
"pluck"  in  beginning  to  teach  needle-work  and  in  open- 
ing a  store. 

"  How  do  you  suppose,"  said  Joan  to  Dick,  as  they  were 
driving  home,  "those  people  knew  so  much  about  it?" 

But  if  Dick  was  unable  to  solve  this  problem,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  next  hour  did  it  most  satisfactorily. 

"  Look  at  that,"  Dick  said,  suddenly,  pointing  to  a  tree 
near  the  end  of  Main  Street. 

Joan  looked.  As  she  afterward  described  it,  she  "glued 
her  eyes"  to  what  she  saw.  A  large  piece  of  white  paper 
was  tacked  on  to  the  tree,  and  upon  it,  in  very  black  let- 
ters, was  printed  the  following  announcement: 


THE  MISS  ROLFS  OPEN  THIS  DAY  THEIR 
EMPORIUM  AT  BEACHCROFT.  ALL  KINDS 
OF  FANCY  WORK  TO  BE  DISPLAYED  AND 
SOLD.  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SILKS  AND  CRU 
EL  WORSTIDS  AND  EVERYTHING  OF  THAT 
KIND  AND  THEY  INVITE  INSPECKTION. 

CLASSES  IN  WORK  WILL  SOON  BEGIN. 
EVERYTHING  HAS  BEEN  SENT  FROM  NEW 
YORK.  COME  ONE  COME  ALL! 


Trueman  had  stopped  the  sleigh,  and  they  all  gazed  as 
if  spell-bound  upon  what  they  saw.  Then  Dick  said,  after 
a  low  whistle:  "  That's  what  Alfred  has  been  up  to  the 
last  few  days.  Goodness!  won't  Phyl  be  angry !" 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  Alfred's  advertisements. 
He,  must  have  been  hard  at  work,  for  all  along  the  road 
to  Beachcroft  Joan  and  Dick  encountered  similar  hand- 
bills stuck  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  places,  setting  forth 
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•LOOK    AT    THAT,'   DICK    SAID,   SUDDENLY,    POINTING    TO    A    TREE.' 


the  glories  of  the  Emporium  with  equal  disregard  of  spell- 
ing or  grammar.  By  .the  time  they  reached  home  the 
two  had  made  a  collection  of  about  twenty  of  these  papers, 
but,  as  Joan  remarked,  no  one  could  tell  how  many  more 
might  he  found  scattered  through  Beachcroft. 

This  was  the  piece  of  information  which  Joan  had  to 
bring  to  her  sisters. 

"And  where  do  you  suppose,''  she  exclaimed,  "  that  mis- 
erable hoy  is  keeping  himself?  Nan,"  she  added,  turning 


toward  her  cousin,  who  had  sunk  down  into  the  window- 
seat,  overcome  by  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  "how  can 
you  laugh  I  I  wish  you  knew  what  those  things  stuck 
up  on  the  trees  and  fences  looked  like." 

Phyllis  had  heard  the  voices,  and  called  to  them  to  come- 
into  her  room.     So  an  explanation  was  made,  and  the- 
elder  sister,  although  unable  to  keep  from  laughing  with 
Nan  at  the  ridiculousness  of  it,  still  felt  that  poor  Al- 
fred's intentions  might  have  been  of  the  very  best.     She- 
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begged  that  he  should  not  be  received  with  the  torrent, 
of  complaint  Joan  was  anxious  to  pour  forth,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  when  he  did  come  in,  Phyllis  saw  him  lirst 
alone,  and  contrived  to  make  him  see  just  why  and  how 
he  had  been  mistaken.  It  was  so  very  evident  that  he 
considered  he  had  done  a  very  fine  thing  that  it  took  Phyl- 
lis some  time  to  make  him  promise  that  he  would  attempt 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  future  without  consulting  her. 

When  he  had  gone  away,  Phyllis  realized  more  than 
ever  the  responsibility  of  the  life  before  her.  How  was 
she,  except  by  gentle  force  of  intluenee,  to  govern  her  lit- 
tle household  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  fortunate  that  she  was  an  invalid:  lying 
on  her  sofa  she  might  do  more  for  the  young  people  about 
her  than  she  could  ever  hope  to  accomplish  in  perfect 
health. 

But  Alfred  was  not  let  off  so  easily  by  the  party  down- 
stairs. Even  Nan  went  into  repeated  fits  of  laughter 
almost  as  tantalizing  as  Joan's  severity  and  Laura's  dis- 
dainful silence,  but  later  in  the  evening  the  little  party 
became  harmonious  in  Phyl's  room.  Laura  and  Nan  had 
to  tell  of  their  first  day's  experience  with  the  Emporium; 
Joan  and  Dick  to  repeat  all  of  Annie's  last  sayings  and 
messages. 

One  good,  however,  came  of  Alfred's  ill-judged  method 
of  advertising.  Before  a  week  had  gone  by,  the  fact  that 
Phyllis  and  Nan  Rolf  had  opened  a  sales-room  for  fancy- 
work  materials,  etc.,  and  that  a  class  was  to  be  formed, 
was  known  all  over  Beachcroft  and  Beverley.  Dr.  Rogers, 
to  whom  Phyl  narrated  Alfred's  doings,  contrived  to  let  a 
great  many  people  know  that  the  boy  had  acted  entirely 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  His  spirits  were  certainly 
subdued  after  this,  but  lie  took  great  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  Dick  had  not  made  fun  of  him,  and  the  result  was  a 
closer  bond  of  companionship  between  the  brothers. 

Work  began  in  sober  earnest  after  this.  Phyllis  had 
her  morning  class  with  the  girls.  Mademoiselle  La  Motte 
fulfilled  her  agreement  for  French  lessons;  there  were  a 
half-dozen  orders  from  New  York  for  Nan  and  Phyllis  to 
carry  out,  and  the  bell  of  the  Emporium  tinkled  many 
times  a  day. 

Three  Saturday  nights  had  come  and  gone,  and  if  the 
treasurer  of  the  little  household  had  not  always  a  very 
good  story  to  tell,  at  least  they  nearly  paid  their  way, 
and  Nan  was  able  to  write  in  March  to  Brightwoods 
that  they  all  felt  encouraged. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  GRANDCHILDREN. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

\T7HENEVER  I  think  of  the  Queen  of  England  among 
I  V  her  children  and  grandchildren,  I  recall  the  story 
told  me  by  an  elderly  lady  who  remembered  seeing  her 
Majesty,  when  the  latter  was  a  very  small  child,  at  Bath 
or  Tunbridge  Wells — lean  not  exactly  remember  which. 
The  little  Princess  Victoria  was  playing  with  her  dull, 
and  the  lady  in  question  happened  to  be  in  the  same  room 
with  her,  having  been  invited  to  visit  some  member  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent's  household.  The  doll,  it  appears,  was 
naughty,  and  the  young  Princess,  regarding  it  very  sol- 
emnly, said,  in  the  tones  of  an  anxious  parent,  "If  you 
don't  behave  well  when  you  are  little,  you  will  grow  up 
to  be  a  very  naughty  princess,  whom  no  one  will  love, 
and  you  will  make  every  one  sorry." 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  little  Prin- 
cess's nature.  From  earliest  childhood  she  seems  to  have 
appreciated  the  fact  that  she  must  grow  up  a  "good  Prin- 
cess"— not  a  "naughty"  one;  that  much  was  expected  of 
her  by  the  people,  and  that  she  must  never  make  them 
"sorry";  and  her  careful  manner  in  correcting  the  doll, 
whom  you  see  she  naturally  regarded  as  a  royal  person- 


age, seems  to  me  suggestive  of  the  careful  training  which 
in  later  years  she  gave  her  own  children,  instilling  into 
their  minds  so  much  that  was  useful,  and  training  them 
so  carefully,  that,  apart  from  respecting  her  as  the  Queen, 
they  one  and  all  are  said  to  regard  her  with  the  most  lov- 
ing tenderness  as  a  parent  and  a  friend. 

With  the  Queen's  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren the  young  people  of  to  day  will  have  most  to  do. 
Already  they  are  a  numerous  family ;  several  have  been 
married;  the  royal  nurseries  in  Berlin  and  Hesse  have  no 
longer  any  occupants,  and  the  school-rooms  are  fast  send- 
ing forth  young  men  and  women  to  take  their  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Germany  has  taken  to  herself  most  of  the  Queen's  fam- 
ily, so  that  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
have  a  strong  tinge  of  the  German  in  their  characters,  tem- 
peraments, and,  it  is  said,  in  their  likes  and  dislikes;  yet 
the  English  element  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  the  con- 
stant visits  of  the  young  people  to  England  have  clone 
much  toward  making  them  feel  themselves  in  part  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Some  of  her  Majesty's  grandchildren  are  already  mar- 
ried, and  she  is  great-grandmamma  to  three  little  ones,  two 
of  whom  are  the  sons  of  Prince  William  of  Prussia  (who 
will  one  day,  it  is  hoped,  be  Emperor  of  Germany),  while 
the  other  is  the  daughter  of  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia 
and  her  husband,  Prince  Bernard  of  Saxe-Meiningeu. 
This  latter  great-granddaughter  is  the  one  who  is  the 
Queen's  companion  in  the  picture  on  page  393.  Though 
so  small  a  Princess,  she  has  ti ve  Christian,  names — Feo- 
dore  Victoria  Augustine  Marianne  Marie. 

Most  royal  personages  are  obliged  to  lead  such  formal 
and  secluded  lives  that  it  is  always  interesting  to  know 
how  they  amuse  themselves,  and  in  what  they  resemble  or 
are  different  from  other  people.  I  think  most  youngpeople 
will  like  to  know  how  the  Queen  and  her  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  live;  how  they  study  and  play  and 
visit;  whether  they  are  as  fond  of  "spending  the  day"  with 
their  older  relations  as  other  children  are;  and  whether 
the  usual  "  Christmas-box"  from  Windsor  Castle  comes 
hailed  with  the  same  delight  which  a  present  from  an  or- 
dinary grandmamma  in  the  every -day  world  would  meet 
with. 

Like  many  mothers  who  have  disciplined  their  children 
very  thoroughly,  the  Queen  is  said  to  be  a  most  indulgent 
grandmother;  and  if  her  favorites  are  among'  those  of  the 
young  people  whom  death  has  bereft  of  a  parent,  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  the  Queen,  clinging  closely  to 
her  own  children,  naturally  feels  most  for  those  who  have 
been  left  motherless  or  fatherless.  It  is  natural,  also,  that 
her  great-grandchildren  should  claim  a  certain  amount  of 
her  attention  and  indulgence. 

I  have  heard  an  amusing  story  connected  with  one  of 
the  birthdays  in  the  royal  family.  It  seems  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Princess 
Christian  (Helena  of  England)  were  discussing  some  fairy 
tales,  and  one  of  them  remarked  that  she  wished  people 
could  get  presents  nowadays  in  the  way  they  used  to  in 
"fairy  time."  This  being  overheard,  it  was  suggested  to 
surprise  the  little  maiden  on  her  next  birthday,  and  accord- 
ingly when  the  day  dawned,  and  she  had  breakfasted  with 
her  parents,  she  was  informed  that  the  Queen  oi  the  Fairies 
wished  to  see  her.  Of  course  it  was  one  of  her  cousins, 
dressed  in  costume,  with  a  wand  and  other  tokens  of  her 
office. 

The  child,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  game,  wel- 
comed the  Fairy  Queen,  who  asked  her  what  she  would 
like  for  her  birthday.  A  choice  of  gifts  was  made.  When 
evening  came,  the  real  entertainment  began.  Atone  end 
of  the  room  used  for  such  festivities  a  stage  had  been  erect- 
ed, and  there  a  fairy  piece  was  acted,  the  Fairy  Queen  sum- 
moning one  of  her  band  after  another  to  bestovv  the  gifts, 
appropriate  music  accompany  ingeach  part.  Queen  Victoria 
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had,  it  is  said,  prepared  this  little  entertainment  for  her 
grandchild,  and  very  prettily  it  was  carried  out,  offering-, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  charming  suggestion  for  other  households 
on  holiday  occasions. 

The  Queen's  grandchildren  refer  to  her  quite  as  often 
as  "  the  Queen"  as  "  Grandmamma,"  and  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  formality  observed  in  their  manner 
when  witli  her.  But  she  is  very  fond  of  having  them 
about  her,  and  seems  especially  drawn  toward  the  young- 
er ones,  perhaps  living  over  again  in  these  little  lives  the 
happy  days  of  her  own  married  life  when  the  royal  chil- 
dren at  Windsor  were  young.  Concerts,  dialogues,  etc., 
were  often  given  by  the  young  people  at  court,  and  were 
admirably  carried  out.  Sometimes  the  young  people  were 
— and  are — left  very  much  to  their  own  resources,  and 
obliged  to  use  their  own  pocket-money,  so  that  a  zest  might 
be  added  to  what  they  did. 

Birthdays  among  the  second  generation  in  the  Queen's 
family  are  very  numerous,  of  course ;  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  presents  exchanged  are  often  very  simple  and 
of  home  manufacture,  the  younger  Princesses  of  Germany 
being  quite  noted  for  their  skill  in  planning  and  making 
gifts  in  fancy-work  of  all  descriptions.  A  lady  told  me 
that  she  once  attended  a  fair  for  the  wounded  soldiers  in 
Berlin,  where  the  Queen's  grandchildren  had  a  stall. 
Turning  over  some  of  the  articles,  she  hesitated  about 
purchasing  a  needle-book,  at  last  laying  it  down.  The 
little  Princess  Mai-guerite  had  observed  her  closely,  and 
at  this  moment  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  genuine  disap- 
pointment, "Oh!  and  I  made  it  all  myself!"  Needless  to 
say,  the  needle-book  was  purchased  at  once,  and  will  al- 
ways be  kept  as  a  souvenir. 

I  saw  once  at  an  English  country  house  some  very  pret- 
ty specimens  of  the  young  Princesses'  needle-work,  and 
in  the  Queen's  Journals  and  the  Lives  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort and  the  Princess  Alice  we  read  constantly  of  the  sim- 
ple interchange  of  souvenirs  which  are  more  valuable  in 
such  households  than  in  any  other,  since  the  very  ability  ] 
to  purchase  any  article  with  money  makes  the  thought 
and  the  care  and  the  love  woven  into  their  own  work  for 
each  other  seem  more  precious. 

All  the  Queen's  grandchildren  are  trained  to  be  at- 
tentive students,  and  the  hours  in  the  school-room  have 
to  be  strictly  kept.  If  play  is  encouraged,  and  exercises 
of  all  sorts  at  the  same  time,  the  hours  for  study  are  nev- 
er interfered  with  except  on  special  occasions  when  a  hol- 
iday is  allowed.  In  the  family  of  the  late  Princess  Al- 
ice, Grand-Duchess  of  Hesse,  the  Queen's  second  daugh- 
ter, everything  was  conducted  on  the  simplest  principle. 
The  Princess  made  her  children's  clothes  frequently, 
taught  them  many  of  their  lessons,  and  generally  over- 
looked their  day's  routine. 

The  Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse,  recently  married,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  Queen's  favorite  grandchildren,  per- 
haps because  she  was  born  in  England,  Easter-Sunday, 
April  5,  1863.  The  child  from  the  very  first  hour  of  her 
birth  seems  to  have  been  of  special  interest  to  the  English 
people,  and  as  the  home  life  of  her  parents  was,  as  I  have 
said,  very  simple,  she  and  her  sisters  and  brothers  have 
grown  up  charming  young  people,  who  interest  all  those 
who  know  them. 

On  May  24.  Queen  Victoria  completes  her  sixty-sixth 
year,  having  been  born  in  1819.  Among  all  her  grand- 
children, who  will,  with  all  the  nation,  honor  her  that 
day  as  a  wise  and  virtuous  sovereign  and  a  mother  whom 
they  may  call  "blessed,"  the  most  prominent  of  course 
are  the  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  young  sailor  lads 
who  have  returned  from  their  long  cruise  in  the  ship  Bac- 
chante; yet  perhaps  dea'rest  to  the  Queen's  woman's  heart 
is  the  little  child  of  her  beloved  son  Prince  Leopold,  the 
tiny  Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  born  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  whom  some  one  at  Windsor  called  the  "snow- 
drop baby"  of  the  court,  so  fair  and  delicate  is  he. 


PLEASANT  HOURS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  KNAPP. 
II. 


OR  years  I  have  devoted  a  small 
space,  about  six  feet  square,  to 
a  bed  of  mixed  flowers,  which 
attracts  attention,  owing  to  its 
great  variety  of  blossoms  and 
its  peculiar  beauty.  I  procure 
one  packet  each  (costing  five 

cents  a  packet)  of  zinnia  (youth  and  old  age),  a  well-known 
annual,  with  large  flowers  of  different  colors,  white,  red, 
and  scarlet  being  the  best;  lupin  (sun  dials),  with  very 
pretty  long  blue  spikes;  collinsia,  a  beautiful  plant  with 
purple,  blue,  and  white  flowers;  candytuft,  hardy  and 
pretty  long-blooming  plants,  flowers  crimson,  purple,  and 
lilac ;  petunia,  the  well-known  flower  of  many  colors ;  and 
the  phlox  and  portulaca,  before  described.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  bed  without  regard  to  regularity,  and  when  in 
blossom  the  bed  is  beautiful  almost  beyond  description. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  give  the  beautiful  asters  a  prom- 
inent place  in  our  flower  garden;  the  Convolvulus  minor, 
or  dwarf  morning-glory,  is  also  one  of  the  finest  hardy 
annuals.  It  is  of  a  trailing  or  creeping  habit,  like  the 
portulaca,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  As 
nearly  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  climbing  morning- 
glory,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  it  of  the  beauty  of 
the  dwarf  species.  The  flowers  are  of  mixed  colors,  and 
the  dwarf  plant  has  the  same  peculiarity  of  closing  in  the 
afternoon  as  the  climbing  morning-glory  has. 

The  clarkia  is  a  very  fine  hardy  annual  of  various  col- 
ors and  shapes;  it  is  very  desirable  for  early  blooming, 
and  thrives  in  a  cool,  shady  situation.  •  It  is  particularly 
recommended  for  planting  in  England,  where  the  soil 
seems  to  just  suit  its  nature.  Already  it  is  very  popular 
there,  and  I  trust  my  young  readers  in  that  country  will 
plant  a  few  seeds,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be  delighted  with 
it.  Space  will  not  permit  hie  to  do  more  than  mention  a 
few  of  the  many  beautiful  flowers  grown  from  seed  planted 
in  tin-  garden:  mignonette,  pansy,  calendula,  or  calendar- 
flower  (of  the  marigold  family),  marigolds,  and  many  oth- 
ers are  easy  of  culture,  and  popular  throughout  the  world. 
Plants  grown  from  seed  in  the  open  air  require  but  lit- 
tle cultivation  and  management,  and  that  of  the  most  sim- 
ple kind.  The  beds  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
grass,  the -soil  stirred  occasionally  to  keep  it  moist  and 
mellow.  Regular  watering,  especially  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  is  beneficial,  and  should  be  done  after  sunset,  or 
early  in  the  morning.  Should  the  plants  appear  sickly 
or  of  slow  growth,  they  may  be  helped  by  an  occasional 
watering  with  liquid  manure,  which,  however,  must  be  ap- 
plied sparingly,  or  it  will  cause  the  plants  to  make  a  tall 
spindling  growth,  which  is  not  desirable. 

Among  biennials  and  perennials  we  have  many  beauti- 
ful flowers,  and,  as  before  stated,  some  of  them  bloom  the 
first  season  from  seed.  Unlike  annuals,  the  majority  of 
them  bloom  but  a  short  time  each  season,  yet  so  beautiful 
are  the  flowers  when  in  full  bloom  that  the  cultivator  en- 
joys them  the  more  011  account  of  their  short  duration.  I 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  seeds  of  annuals  every  spring, 
and  with  the  biennials  and  perennials  I  have  a  continuous 
bloom  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months. 
These  kinds  are  not  well  adapted  to  beds  on  lawns,  and 
should  be  sown  in  borders,  straight  lines,  or  in  beds  re- 
moved from  annuals  or  other  flowering  plants.  The  soil 
is  prepared  and  the  seed  planted  as  directed  for  annuals. 
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The  aquilegia  (columbine)  is  one  of  the  best  of  peren- 
nials; the  flowers  are  of  almost  every  imaginable  color 
and  of  different  forms;  it  blooms  early  in  the  sprint;-,  and 
is  desirable  on  that  account.  It  is  probably  best  known 
by  the  name  of  wild  honeysuckle.  It  grows  wild  in 
every  temperate  country  in  the  world.  Alyssum  (gold- 
dust),  a  beautiful  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  inches, 
with  small  yellow  flowers,  is  one  of  the  best  of  perennials 
for  massing  in  beds.  Asperula  odorata  (Woodruff)  is  a 
pretty  little  plant  growing  wild  in  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
though  cultivated  almost  everywhere.  It  is  one  of  t In- 
most fragrant  of  plants,  very  small  in  growth,  with  beauti- 
ful white  flowers.  Its  wild  state  is  much  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, and  I  hope  some  of  my  young  Trailers  will  try  it. 

A  beautiful  bed  may  be  made  by  planting  carnations. 
This  flower  is  familiar  to  most  of  us.  and  its  fragrance 
and  its  beautiful  rose-sha.])ed  flower  arc  delightful;  some 
of  the  blossoms,  with  good  care,  will  measure  three  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  cultivate, 
requiring  but  little  attention  beyond  an  occasional  water- 
ing and  stirring  of  the  soil. 

Primula  is  a  beautiful  plant,  but  will  not  do  well  with 
the  beginner  in  this  country,  requiring  a  northern  expos- 


ure or  a  cold  frame  in  order  to  succeed  well ;  however,  it 
is  very  popular  in  England,  and  is  easily  grown  there. 
Primula  v/ilgar/'s  is  the  fragrant  and  beautiful  English 
wild  primrose.  Primula  veris  is  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish cowslip.  Young  flower  gardeners  in  America  had 
better  not  try  to  cultivate  this  plant  until  they  become 
familiar  with  the  process  of  starting  seed  under  glass. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  our  autumn  flowering  plants,  though  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  entirely  hardy  much  farther  north 
than  New  York  city.  But  it  may  be  readily  taken, 
up  on  the  approach  of  winter,  set  in  pots,  and  re- 
moved to  the  house,  where  it  will  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  beautiful  flowers  during  November  and. 
December.  Though  the  plant  may  be  successfully 
grown  from  seed  planted  in  the  garden  bed.  for 
early  bloom  it  is  best  to  procure  young  plants,  which 
may  be  bought  very  cheaply. 

The.  average  cost  of  flower  seeds  per  packet  is. 
from  five  to  ten  cents,  and  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  seed  of  the  varieties  I  have  named  and  de- 
scribed will  furnish  you  with  an  abundance  of  bloom 
throughout  the  season,  which  will  repay  the  grower 
a  hundredfold  for  time  and  money  spent. 

The  writer  once  saw  a  most  beautiful  sight  near 
one  of  our  principal  watering-places.  On  the  grounds 
of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  were  planted  three  beds  of  flowers: 
in  the  centre  a  large  bed  of  portulacas,  on  one  side 
a  bed  of  phlox,  and  on  the  other  side  one  of  carna- 
tion-pinks, the  centre  bed  being  about  thirty  feet 
around,  the  others  about  twenty.  They  were  kept 
in  the  best  condition,  and  when  in  bloom  drew  at- 
tention from  far  and  near.  Visitors  from  the  hotels 
flocked  to  see  these  beds  of  gorgeous  blossoms.  And, 
best  of  all,  these  beds  were  planned,  planted,  and 
kept  in  order  by  the  little  ten-year-old  daughter  of 
the  owner,  she  doing  all  the  work  except  the  heavy  labor 
of  preparing  the  beds.  It  was  pleasant  to  notice  how  the 
visitors  passed  by  without  notice  beds  of  rare  plants  cost- 
ing many  dollars,  and  even  neglecting  the  contents  of  the 
costly  conservatories  to  admire  these  simple  but  beautiful 
flowers,  the  result  of  a  little  girl's  loving  care. 

Many  of  the  plants  described  may  be  transplanted  from 
the  beds  where  the  seed  has  been  sowed,  and  thus  afford  a 
larger  display  of  plants.  In  sowing  the  seed,  as  I  have 
said,  thick,  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  the  plants  when 
partly  grown,  when  those  taken  up  may  be  transplanted 
into  new  beds  with  perfect  safety,  often,  indeed,  making 
the  best  plants.  The  roots  of  some  plants  are  of  a  tuber- 
ous nature — that  is.  having  knobs  or  tubers,  like  the  pota- 
to— and  such  can  not  be  transplanted. 

The  flowers  I  have  described  are  not,  as  a  rule,  affected 
by  diseases  or  insects,  and  they  will  remain  in  good  con- 
dition and  bloom  freely  if  given  the  simple  care  required; 
without  it,  they  will  wither  and  die.  So  easy  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  varieties  that  I  hope  every  reader  of 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  will  make  an  effort  to  have  at  least  one 
small  bed  of  flowers  the  coming  summer.  I  know  from 
years  of  experience  among  flowers  that  110  better  friends, 
or  playmates  can  be  found,  and  association  with  them 
nourishes  our  love  for  the  good  and  beautiful,  making 
life  more  enjoyable  and  home  happier. 
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FANCY-AMD-  FACT- P 


H  !   a  shepherd  and  a  shepherdess, 

They  dwelt  in  Arcadee, 
And  they  were  dressed  in  Watteau  dress, 
Most  charmine  for  to  see. 


They  sat  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
With  buds  and  blossoms  set, 

And  the  shepherd  played  unto  the  lass. 
Upon  a  flageolet. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though   it   was 

A  very  pleasant  thing, 
Particularly  so  because 

The   time  of  year  was  spring. 


But,  oh  !  the  ground  was  damp,  and  so 
(At  least   I  have  been  told) 

The  shepherd  caught  the  lumbago, 
The  shepherdess  a  cold. 

My  darling  child!   the  fact  is 
That  the  poets  often  sing 

Of  those  joys  which   in  the  practice 
Are  another  sort  of  thing;. 


o 
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OUR   POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

A  CHAT  ABOUT  CARDS. 

"ITIfHAT  shall  wo  do  with  the  pretty  Easter, 
\\  Christmas,  and  birthday  cards  whic-h  ac- 
cumulate  sn  fast  that  we  hardly  know  where  to 
put  them'-  Did  I  hear  a  faint  little  sigh  just,  then 
from  Dotty,  and  does  the  sigh  mean.  "  Oh,  dear 
me  !  I  wish  the  Postmistress  would  not  use  such 
big  words"?  .iiviiinilntr  is  a  1. mi;  word,  dar- 
lings, hut  it  is  a  good  word  in  its  place,  and  when 
1  have  explained  it  to  you  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  sort  of  picture-won!.  The 
older  children  have  learned  at  school  that  < un- 
English  language  was  formed  from  a  number  of 
other  languages,  in  the  same  way  that  a  great 
river  is  formed  by  a  great  many  little  rills  and 
rivulets.  The  noble  old  Latin  tongue  which  many 
of  you  are  studying  has  given  us  sunn-  of  our 
grandest  words.  Accumulate  comes  from  <•»/«»- 
lux,  the  Latin  word  for  heap,  and  so  when  we  say 
that  tilings  accumulate  we  mean  that  they  heap 
themselves  up  and  become  troublesome.  Do  you 
see  it.  Dotty?  I  think  you  do.  by  the  dimple  in 
your  cheek  and  the  bright  glance  of  your  blue 
eyes.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  talk  to  my  Post- 
office  Box  girls  and  boys,  they  are  so  quick  and 
clever. 

Now  to  return  to  the  cards.  There  are  pretty 
little  wire  frames  to  which  they  may  be  fastened, 
and  then,  hung  upon  the  wall,  they  make  lovely 
pictures.  Or,  if  you  choose,  you  may  arrange 
them  tastefully  on  the  panels  of  the  door.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  the  doors  of  her  own  room 
covered  completely  and  beautifully  with  exqui- 
site cards. 

But  I  have  another  plan  to  propose  to  my  read- 
ers. 

One  day,  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  calling  on  a 
dear  friend  who  had  been  ill  and  in  bed  for  some 
weeks.  I  found  her  half  sitting  up,  and  leaning 
against  her  pillows,  her  pale  face  lighted  with  a 
very  sweet  smile.  A  flat  box  which  lay  before 
her  was  filled  with  Christmas  and  Easter  cards, 
and  her  thin  hands  lifted  them  one  by  one.  and 
as  she  looked  at  the  lovely  pictures  and  read  the 
comforting  verses  or  mottoes  she  forgot  her  pain 
and  weariness. 

"  Where  did  you  get  so  many  beautiful  cards 
at  once?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  my  cousin  Jennie,  who  always 
thinks  of  charming  things  to  do.  sent  them  to  me 
this  morning  just  to  look  at.  and  they  have  been 
cheering  me  so!  They  have  done  me  as  much 
good  as  half  a  dozen  sermons." 

There,  my  dears,  I  have  shown  you  one  way  of 
making  your  cards  useful,  have  I  not? 


firms  my  opinion  about  the  story.  The  letter  was 
sent  to  the  author,  Mr.  Kirk: Vlunroe,  who  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Florida.  I  wish  I  could  have 
si-en  the  contents  of  the  letter:  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Miinroe  will  write  a  seqviel  to  "  Wakulla." 

MINNIE  L.  C. 

The  letter  referred  to  has  been  sent  to  the  Post- 
mistress, and  here  it  is.  It  certainly  is  a  proof 
that  "  Wakulla"  is  an  extremely  natural  and  life- 
like story.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Ruth  Elmer.  (Jo  Dang.  Wakulla,  Florida.  It  was 
marked  by  P.  O.,  "  No  such  office  in  this  State"  : 

NEW  YORK,  February  K,  18S5. 

DEAR  RUTH,— No  doubt  you  are  a  little  sur- 
prised on  receiving  a  letter  from  me.  as  we  do 
not  know  each  other;  hut  I  feel  quite  intimate 
with  you.  f'  T  I  have  read  so  much  about  you.  In 
HARPER'S  YOUNU  PEOPLE  there  was  a  story  en- 
titl'-d  "  Wakulla,"  describinE  Southern  life,  and 
you  -no  doubt  you  know  it — were  the  heroine. 
Tln>  story  was  written  by  Kirk  Munroe.  I  thought 
it  was  made  up  or  composed  hy  him  ;  but  the  oth- 
er day  I  noticed  Mary  A.  Barr's  letter:  in  it  she 
stated  that  she  went  to  the  mill  of  which  Mark 
was  president,  and  she  also  wrote  that  she  gath- 
ered some  roses  front  the  garden  of  Go  Bang.  So 
I  think  that  it  must  be  a  true  story.  Do  you  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE?  Ifyoudo.you  can  read 
all  about  yourself.  It  must  be  very  pleasant  in 
Florida  at  this  time  of  year  ;  hi-iv  it  is  about  ten 

,1 rees  above  zero.    I  would  be  very  glad  if, 

when  you  receive  this  letter,  you  would  please 
answer  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  would  liki-  very 
niurh  to  correspond  with  you.  Give  my  love  to 
your  mother,  father,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mark.  Frank, 
Edna  May.  and  Und,-  Christmas  tallow  the  lib- 
erty, please),  and  keep  some  for  yourself. 
I  remain  your  affectionate  friend. 

LILY  VAX  P. 

P  s.— Tell  Edna  May  that  if  she  will  write  to 
me.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer  her. 

This  is  printed  precisely  as  it  was  received  by 
Mr  Munroe.  except  that  the  Postmistress  prefers 
in  t  to  give  Lily's  full  name,  street,  and  number. 
Mi^s  Lily  has  had  a  letter,  we  presume,  from  the 
author  himself,  who  ought  to  feel  very  much 
complimented. 


DEAR  POST  MI -Ti:r". — My  big  brother  takes  II  AU- 
K'S MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  and  in  the  advertise- 


We  print  the  description  below,  and  are  sorry 
that  we  have  not  space  for  the  drawings  which 
accompanied  it.  and  which  are  very  creditable 
for  so  young  a  designer.  This  method  of  build- 
ing a  log  hut  is  different  in  some  respects  from 
that  described  by  Mr.  Munroe  in  "Building  a 
Camp"  (YOUNG  PEOPLE.  No.  SOi,  but  many  other 
tilings  in  Canada  are  different  from  the  corre- 
sponding things  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States. 

In  the  South  and  West  they  notch  all  the  logs 
on  the  top.  and  chamfer  the  under  side  where  it 
goes  into  the  notch  below  to  a  right  angle  to  fit 
it.  The  doors  and  windows  are  cut  out  as  in  the 
Canadian  cabin.  Anger  -  holes  are  then  bored 
through  tin-  iamb  into  the  end  of  each  log,  and  a 
pin  driven  into  kei-p  them  in  place.  On  one  end 
of  the  cabin  the  logs  are  cut  out  for  the  fire-place. 
The  chimney  is  built  outside  of  the  cabin,  of  logs, 
as  high  as  the  opening  of  the  fire-place.  The  top 
of  it  is  built  of  sticks  as  a  boy  would  build  a  cob- 
house.  The  cracks  of  the  house  and  chimney 
are  chinked  with  pieces  of  wood  and  daubed 
with  clay  or  mud.  In  the  fire-place  boards  are 
set  up,  leaving  a  space  of  about  six  inches  he- 
t  \\  een  t  h'-in  and  1 1n-  lo^s.  which  space  is  filled  up 
with  clay  rammed  down  hard.  When  the  house 
is  finished,  they  build  a  fire  in  the  fire-place,  and 
burn  the  boards  out.  making  the  clay  hard  like 
brick.  In  making  the  roof,  the  side  logs  are 
drawn  in  enough  to  give  it  a  slope,  the  gable  logs 
being  built  up  perpendicularly,  and  the  ends  scarf- 
ed off  to  fit  the  slope.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
split  boards,  put  on  like  shingles,  but  held  in 
place  by  logs  laid  lengthwise.  The  logs'  are  kept 
from  roiling  off  by  cleats  or  pins.  The  floor  is 
made  of  logs  split  in  half  and  placed  with  the  flat 
side  up.  GEORGE  E.  S. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Little  readers  who  think  "  Wakulla"  one  of  the 
most  charming  stories  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  will  take  special  in- 
terest in  the  two  letters  which  follow  : 

TALLAHASSKE,  FLORIDA. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  the 
Post-office  Box,  for  I  have  been  very  busy  at 
school.  How  sorry  I  was  to  come  to  tin-  -  nil  of 
"Wakulla,"  which  I  think  the  best  story  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  has  ever  contained.  A  great 
many  people  in  this  vicinity  took  much  interest 
in"  Wakulla."  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county.  Wakulla,  and  only  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Tallahassee.  I  must  tell  you  of  a  i-u- 
rious  thing  that  has  happened  in  connection  with 
the  story  f  a  short  time  ago  a  letter  was  received 
at  the  post-office  here  addressed  to  "Miss  Ruth 
Elmer  Go-Bang.  Wakulla.  Florida."  Some  read- 
er of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  evidently  believed 
every  word  of  the  story  to  be  true,  and  wanted 
to  correspond  with  Ruth  Elmer.  I  think  this  con- 


DK 

in,  in-  I  saw  II  A  Hi-Kit's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  mentioned. 
Well,  I  hardly  knew  whether  I  would  have  that 
or  Little  Folkf,  but  after  a  little  consideration  I 
di-i-idi-d  I  would  have  something  I  had  nev.  r 
seen  before.  I  get  sixpence  (or  twelve  cents)  a 
week  pocket-money — threepence  for  not  taking 
sugar  in  my  tea.  as  it  is  bad  for  rheumatism,  and 
threepence  in  a  usual  way.  I  dare  say  some  of 
the  American  children  would  shiver  to  think  of 
not  having  sugar  in  their  tea.  I  thought  myself 
a  martyr  at  first,  but  as  the  threepence  was  tempt- 
ing, I  struggled  mi.  and  now  like  it  ever  so  much 
better.  Mamma  thinks  strong  tea  a  very  bad 
tiling  for  children,  but  sometimes  when  I  officiate 
at  the  tea-)" it  I  take  advantage  (very  wrong). 
When  I  used  to  have  sugar,  it  seemed  to  drown 
all  the  flavor  of  the  tea.  I  have  a  mania  for  writ- 
ing tales.  I  first  began  when  I  was  eleven  years 
old.  It  was  awful  rubbish  ;  all  about  secret 
t-i  M  iin~.  trap-doors,  and  subterranean  passages.  I 
have  begun  about  thirty  different  ones  since  then, . 
but  after  writing  five  or  six  chapters  I  leave  it  in 
ili-gnst  I  have  one  on  hand  now.  but  I  expect 
it  will  get  torn  up  and  burned  as  the  others  have 
done  I  am  very  fond  of  drawing  too.  but  make 
a  very  bad  hand  of  it  so  far.  I  inclose  you  some- 
thing which  I  eopii-d  from  a  book  of  my  sister's  ; 
the  hair  is  horrible— so  like  rat  tails.  I  would 
semi  you  some  leaves  that  are  quite  out  on  a 
creeper  in  the  front  garden,  but  am  afraid  of  the 
letter  being  over  weight.  I  send  this  to  America 
lust  for  fun.  as  I  have  never  sent  a  letter  farther 
than  (Jreat  Britain  before.  I  am  yours  truly. 
ANNIE  LOUISE  S.  (thirteen  years  old). 

The  drawing  was  not  ill  done.  Now.  my  dear, 
may]  advise  you.  when  you  begin  a  thing,  whether 
a  story  or  a  bit  of  needle-work,  always  to  finish 
it  ?  And  let  me  persuade  you  to  give  up  drinking 
tea  altogether.  The  Postmistress  is  very  much 
opposed  to  letting  her  own  children  use  coffee 
and  tea  unless  they  are  weakened  with  plenty  of 
milk.  

PITTSBI-RGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  do  not  go 
to  school.  I  study  at  home.  I  study  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling.  Mamma  does  not  give  me 
too  many  lessons  at  i  nice.  I  have  not  any  sisters, 
but  I  have  three  brothers.  I  go  to  dancing 
school,  and  I  have  a  little  playmate,  whom  near- 
ly everybody  thinks  is  my  sister.  I  am  writing 
this  all  myself.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  my  let- 
ter too  long  to  publish.  SALLIE  M.  S. 


I  thought  the  boys  ami  girls  might  like  to  hear 
about  the  funniest  singing  school  I  ever  attend- 
ed or  heard  of.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  "  Yan- 
kee singin'  skewl"  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 
A  lady  and  gentleman  travel  around  get  ting  them 
up.  They  take  the  best  singers,  and  train  them 
fi  >r  their  parts  in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  The 
large  girls  wore  gowns  "Dolly  Varden"  style, 
with  i  heir  hair  high  on  their  heads,  all  puffed, 
curled,  powdered,  and  trimmed  with  flowers  and 
feathers.  They  looked  very  quaint  and  pretty. 
The  smaller  girls  had  their  hair  in  four  little  tight 
braids,  caught  up  with  velvet  ribbons.  There 
were  seven  "maidens"  dressed  in  pink,  with  big 
white  mob-caps,  aprons,  kerchiefs,  etc.,  and  a 
cute  little  Quakeress  and  her  Quaker  lover.  The 
boys  wore  George  Washington  costumes.  The 
entertainment  began  by  the  "school-ma'am" 
ringingthe  school  in  with  a  cow-bell.  The  Dunce 
was  the  best  part  of  the  entertainment ;  he  kept 
them  in  a  roar  all  the  time.  They  sang  a  great 
many  old  songs,  "Yankee  Doodle."  "Twinkle. 
Little  Star."  "Seesaw."  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne" 
among  the  number.  The  audience  laughed  till 
their  sides  ached.  I  should  advise  you  to  go  and 
hear  tin-in  if  you  ever  get  a  chance,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  enjoy  yourself.  PEARL. 

Thanks,  dear,  for  your  pretty  description. 


CHEBOYGAN,  MICHIGAN. 

I  must  tell  you  about  a  little  boy  who  fell  in 
the  river  and  came  pretty  near  getting  drowned. 
He  was  trying  to  get  a  duck,  and  the  ice  broke 
and  he  f.-ll  into  the  water,  and  his  cousin  drew 
himout.  A  man  fell  in  trying  to  get  a  boat.  I  am 
the  brother  of  Effie  H..  who  wrote  and  told  you 
about  the  "  ( '.ibb.i^e  i  hirken."  I  have  taken  up 
a  new  study:  it  is  called  geology,  and  I  like  it 
verymuch.  Besides  that  I  study  French,  history, 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  music, 
and  writing.  My  papa  is  a  lawyer.  We  have 
school  in  the  house,  and  have  a  governess.  I 
have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  year. 
I  received  it  fora  birthday  present  this  year,  but 
la.st  year  I  got  it  for  a  prize  at  school.  I  must 
stop  now,  for  it  is  almost  lime  to  recite  my  les- 
sons. Your  friend,  ARTHUR. 

Will  Arthur  tell  Effie  I  send  her  my  love? 


OLD  SWAN,  NEAE  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —I  am  ten  years  old.  and 
thoiiirht  I  would  write  you  a  letter.asl  see  many 
others  write.  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  with  the 
paper.  I  must  just  tell  you  how  I  came  to  know 
about  it.  I  have  been  ill  lately,  and  a  friend  sent 
me  a  copy,  and  I  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  I 
have  been  taking  it  in  ever  since.  I  hope  you 
will  find  room  for  my  letter.  ABRAHAM  I. 


A  young  correspondent,  who  describes  himself 
as  an  "  eleven-year-old  subscriber."  sends  a  very 
clearly  written  description  of  the  construction 
of  a  log  cabin  as  practiced  in  the  South  and  West. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

I  wrote  to  you  before,  but  I  did  not  see  it  print- 
ed ;  I  hope  that  this  will  be.  How  I  first  came  to 
know  about  this  paper  was  that  my  brother 
brought  it  home  from  one  of  the  stalls  at  the 
railway  station,  nnd  he  asked  me  if  I  should  like 
to  take  it  in.  I  looked  at  it;  then  I  said  that  I 
should,  and  I  have  taken  it  in  ever  since.  I  am  a 
boy.  and  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  go  to  school. 
I  am  in  the  fifth  standard.  I  learn  chemistry, 
arithmetic,  geography,  singing,  grammar,  and  po- 
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etry.  I  have  only  one  pet,  and  that  is  a  doe  rab- 
bit. I  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  and 
I  like  them  very  much.  I  have  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters :  my  oldest  brother  is  at  college,  and 
he  is  coining  home  at  Easter.  I  like  "  Archie's 
Adventures"  very  much.  HERBERT  C. 


BOLILDER,  COLORADO. 

My  home  is  in  a  very  pretty  little  city,  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  beautiful  mountains  and 
foot-hills.  The  weather  here  is  delightful  all  the 
year  round.  We  can  hardly  realize  that  we  have 
had  winter,  although  ii  has  been  so  severe  in  al- 
most every  other  place.  Our  principal  amuse- 
ment is  skating,  as  we  have  a  roller-skating  rink, 
besides  several  lakes  in  and  around  the  city.  I 
have  no  pets,  hut  I  love  my  books  dearly,  and  1 
have  read  quite  a  number,  among  them  right  or 
nine  of  Charles  Dickens's  stories  and  nearly  all 
of  Miss  Alcott's.  These  two  are  my  favorite 
authors.  I  have  just  finished  The  Mill  on  tit  e  Floss, 
and  think  it  is  a  very  beautiful  story.  I  also  love 
to  draw,  although  I  have  never  taken  a  lesson. 
In  looking  up  an  article  on  "  Drawing  from  Na- 
ture,"  I  found  just  what  1  wanted  in  one  of  the 
back  numbers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  do 
not  attend  school  now,  but  hope  to  resume  my 
studies  in  the  fall.  M.  E.  (age  thirteen). 

A  taste  for  good  reading  is  one  of  the  very  best 
gifts  which  any  one  can  possess. 


Although  I  have  written  to  you  before,  I  hope 
my  letter  will  lie  published.  I  have  taken  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  from  its  first  number,  and  like  every 
story  from  "The  Brave  Swiss  Boy"  to  "Rolf 
House."  I  read  the  Post-office  Box  with  much 
interest  I  would  like  Edith  M.  P.,  who  writes 
from  Shimlan,  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria,  to  send  me 
the  address  of  her  brother  Theodore.  I  see  so 
many  girls  and  boys  writing  about  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition  that  1  thought  [  would  write 
you  something  about  the  North  Carolina  State 
Exp' isition,  though  that  is  passed.  In  the  Albe- 
marle  Section  exhibit  was  the  smoke-stack  of  the 
Altemarte  ;  it  is  just  riddled  with  bullets  and 
shells.  In  another  exhibit  were  the  relics  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  who.  tradition  asserts,  was  not  ex- 
ecuted, but  came  over  to  North  Carolina  and 
lived  in  Rowan  County.  Our  county  (Forsyth) 
exhibit  took  the  prize.  I  have  never  been  out 
of  North  Carolina,  though  I  would  like  to  take  a 
trip  to  New  York  and  the  larger  cities.  How- 
ever. I  am  content  to  stay  at  home,  as  I  think  ours 
is  a  delightful  old  State. 

DRK\V  PATTERSON, 
Box  65,  Salem,  North  Carolina. 


Mot-NT  PLEASANT  INSTITL-TS,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  home  is  in  Baltimore.  I  have  lived  there 
all  my  life,  until  this  fall,  when  I  came  here  to 
school.  I  am  to  stay  until  next  June.  Mount 
Pleasant  is  surrounded  by  coke  ovens,  and  of 
•course  that  makes  it  very  dirty  and  smoky,  which 
is  quite  different  from  my  home.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious for  spring  to  come. 'as  the  time  will  be  get- 
ting shorter,  and  I  can  feel  that  I  am  nearer  va- 
cation. I  like  to  hear  from  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
and  about  Young  People's  Cot.  BELLE  T. 

The  Postmistress  wishes  we  might  all  hear 
again  from  Aunt  Edna,  whose  letters  about 
Young  People's  Cot  were  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  little  readers. 


The  gentleman  who  received  this  letter  from  a 
little  friend  only  ten  years  old  very  kindly  sent  it 
to  the  Postmistress  : 

BKRGEN  POINT,  NEW  JERSEY. 

DEAR  Mu.  D.. — Thanks  ever  so  much  for  the 
'"gator."  He  is  too  funny  for  anything— not 
much  like  Jules  Verne's  "Saurians,"  though. 
Such  a  commotion  as  there  was  when  he  ar- 
rived !  You  would  not  think  so  much  noise 
•could  be  caused  by  one  little  alligator.  Mamma 
is  reading  Tacitus,  and  dubbed  him  Tiberius  at 
once  ;  for,  as  she  says,  they  both  liked  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  had  an  absorbing  way  of 
welcoming  their  friends.  He  has  a  great  many 
names  besides  that,  however.  Baby  calls  him 
"  that  elevator  'Berius" ;  Jessie,  "  the  polly  wog" ; 
Ethel,  "dear  little  Crocky" ;  A  lice, "  baby  Beery" ; 
and  the  cook,  "  that  slimy  baste."  We  have  lots 
of  fun  with  him.  One  of  the  children  sits  by  the 
pan  all  the  lime,  "so  the  p-o-o-r  little  thing  won't 
be  lonely,"  and  if  any  one  enters  the  room,  there 
is  immediately  a  cry  of  "  H'sh  !  Beery's  asleep." 
Baby  thinks  it  very  strange  he  don't  eat  anything, 
and  insists  we  are  "starthing"  him  ;  she  wanted 
to  L'he  him  a  chop  this  morning,  and  was  very 
indignant  when  she  couldn't.  He  seems  to  know 
just  when  we  are  talking  of  him  ;  if  asleep,  he  im- 
mediately opens  his  eyes  and  winks,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  I  know  what  you  are  saying."  He  isn't 
very  lively,  I. ut  I  guess  that's  because  it's  so  cold 
What  weather  for  an  alligator!  I  hope  when  it 
is  warmer  he  will  be  all  right,  however,  and  when 
yon  come  out  to  see  us  this  summer  you  will  find 
him  lively  and  contented.  NELLIE. 


BOURNEMOUTH,  HANTS,  KS.;I.AND. 

^ome  young  people  who  read  and  are  fond  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  think  that  perhaps  some 


of  their  little  friends  may  like  to  hear  the  account 
of  some  little  patients  I  once  had  in  the  Children's 
Hip  Hospital  at  R..and  beg  me  to  write  you  about 
"  Little  Minnie,"  whom  they  like  the  best. 

"  Little  Minnie,"  as  she  was  called,  was  nearly 
eleven  years  old,  and  quite  an  old  inmate  of  the 
F  Ward,  which  contained  twelve  tiny  cots,  and 
the  same  number  of  tiny  chairs,  and  a  wee  table, 
just  to  suit  the  size  of  the  little  patients,  who  va- 
ried from  two  to  five  years  old.  Sometimes  old- 
er children  were  taken  in  the  ward,  but  not  often. 
Both  of  Minnie's  hips  were  diseased,  so  she  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  of  pain,  but  she  never  com- 
plained of  having  to  lie  on  her  back  so  long.  All 
the  children  were  very,  very  fond  of  her,  and  one 
little  boy  named  Joey,  who  was  tsvo  years  old, 
used  to  sit  on  the  bed  beside  her,  and,  like  a  play- 
ful kitten,  unwind  and  ravel  her  wool  and  cotton 
that  she  worked  with.  Minnie  was  very  clever 
at  fancy-work,  and  could  read  beautifully.  Some 
young  people  used  to  make  scrap-books  of  color- 
ed linen  or  chintz,  and  paste  pretty  cards  and  pic- 
tures from  old  illustrated  papers  on  them,  and 
they  pleased  the  children  immensely.  Minnie 
would  help  teach  the  dear  little  children  their 
morning  and  evening  hymns.  It  was  very  amus- 
ing sometimes  to  sec  them  crowding  round  the 
cot  where  Minnie  lay.  when  she  had  had  a  box 
brought  to  her.  for  they  knew  there  was  a  nice 
large  sponge-cake  inside,  and  oranges  and  nice 
things,  and  good  little  Minnie  used  to  share  gen- 
en  msly  all  round.  After  a  few  days  of  more  than 
usual  suffering,  the  dear  child  was  moved,  and 
taken  into  another  ward,  where  the  patients 
were  older.  But  she  did  not  linger  many  days; 
>hc  siM  she  knew  >he  was  going  to  live  with 
Jesus, and  would  be  free  from  pain  then;  and  so 
she  passed  away,  and  the  little  sunbeam  of  the 
ward  went  to  be  happy  in  her  heavenly  home. 

If  you  think  the  readers  \\i[i  be  interested  in 
this  little  story,  dear  Postmistress,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  put  it  in  the  Post-office  Box  fur 
us*— that  is.  if  you  can  find  a  corner,  for  there 
are  so  many  nice,  pretty  little  letters  written  to 
you.  I  send  my  little  sister  your  paper,  she  is  so 
fond  of  it.  K.  A.  B. 

Many  thanks  for  this  letter,  which  you  were 
very  kind  to  write. 


I  am  nine  years  old.  I  go  to  school.  I  study 
the  Third  Reader,  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling, 
and  geography.  My  uncle-  made  me  .1  present  of 
this  delightful  paper.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  "Rolf  House."  My  father  made  me  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  roller  skates  ;  don't  you  think  they 
were  nice?  KATIE  II.  (i. 

I  hope  you  will  meet  with  no  accident  on  your 
fascinating  skates,  my  dear. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  papa  took  me  to  New  York  one  day  last 
week,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  time.  I  crossed 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  the  cars,  and  returned  to 
take  the  elevated  road  for  Harlem  Bridge.  I  was 
frightened  when  I  saw  how  high  I  was  looking 
out  of  the  window.  In  the  afternoon  I  spent  my 
time  at  the  Eden  Musee.  Ugh  !  how  that  wax 
policeman  frightened  me  as  he  stood  at  the  box- 
office  !  I  like  the  story  of  "Rolf  House"  and 
"Archie's  Adventures  "  ESSIE  W. 

How  charming  it  is  for  a  little  girl  to  go  off  on 
a  journey  with  her  papa  !  I  am  glad  you  had  so 
delightful  a  time. 


POTSDAM,  NKW  YOBK. 

We  are  two  little  girls,  and  live  up  here  in  the 
wilds  of  northern  New  York,  where  in  the  win- 
ter it  is  terribly  cold,  but  where  there  is  nice 
coasting  In  the  month  of  May  the  landscape  is 
lovely  here,  as  it  is.  indeed,  through  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  especially  when  the  leaves  are  chan- 
ging from  green  to  crimson  and  yellow  in  October. 
We  girls  are  not  sisters,  but  are  very  dear  friends. 
We  had  a  cat  named  Grover  Cleveland,  and  it  g-  -t 
lost,  and  so  now  we  think  Striped  Beauty  the 
dearest  cat  that  ever  was.  VIOLET  and  PANSY. 


COOPER'S  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  seven  years  old,  and  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  four  years.  I  love  to  bear  the 
stories  and  read  the  letters.  I  have  a  sister  and 
brother,  both  younger  than  myself.  Our  mamma 
died  three  years  ago,  and  we  went  to  live  with 
grandpa  and  grandma.  One  year  ago  grandpa 
died,  so  now  grandma,  Mary,  Charlie,  and  I  live 
together.  We  do  not  go  to  school,  but  Cousin 
Annie  teaches  us  at  home.  I  have  never  written 
you  before,  but  hope  you  will  print  this.  Good- 
by.  HELEN  M.  C. 

EXCHANGES.— I  want  to  remind  the  young 
people  that  we  can  not  accept  exchanges  which 
are  written  in  pencil.  Please  write  very  plainly, 
and  use  black  ink.  Do  not  send  them  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper  with  your  letters  or  puzzles, 
but  always  give  the  exchange  a  sheet  of  its  own, 
with  nothing  else  written  upon  it. 

Be  careful  to  write  your  exchange  out  definite- 
ly. I  will  give  you  an  example  : 


Stamps,  curiosities,  and  relics,  for  fossils,  press- 
ed ferns,  and  flower  seeds. 

J.  C.  B.,  Arcadia,  U.S.A. 

In  this  case  J.  C.  B.  names  in  the  first  place  what 
he  has  to  dispose  of,  and  in  the  second  place, 
what  he  wishes  to  receive  in  return. 

Never,  for  instance,  say  that  you  have  stamps, 
fossils,  and  curiosities,  for  offers.  The  rules  of  the 
Exchange  column  will  oblige  the  editor  to  omit 
it  if  you  send  it  in  this  form.  State  as  precisely 
as  you  can  what  particular  things  you  prefer  to 
obtain. 

If  you  will  read  with  care  the  notice  from  the 
Publishers,  which  appears  every  week,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exchange  columns,  you  will  see 
that  you  are  advised  to  write  for  particulars  in 
all  cases  to  the  address  you  may  select,  and  wait 
for  a  reply  before  effecting  an  exchange. 

Please  be  careful  to  write  your  post-office  ad- 
dress in  full— town,  county,  and  State. 

Make  your  exchange  as  brief  as  possible. 


Pl'ZZT.KS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

CONCEALED  FLOWERS. 

One  day,  when  the  mercury  was  down  to  zero, 
Seth  asked  me  to  go  up  in  King's  Grove  with  him. 
Father  said  "No;  it  is  too  cold  there  for  you 
boys  now.  Rail  up  this  snow  on  the  piazza; 
that  will  be  fun  enough."  Seth  was  queer.  My 
name  is  David,  but  he  always  calls  me  Da-Da. 
He  would  say,  "Da -Da,  is  your  head  level  to- 
day':" One  day  Mat  asked  him  for  some  candy. 
He  said,  "  Make  some.  Get  some  pans,  young 
Da  -  Da,  and  a  little  molasses ;  we  will  freeze 
some."  But  what  is  up?  I  saw  Emma  rig  old 
Elsie  in  a  black  bonnet  and  shawl.  Is  her  old 
master  dead  ?  Tell  the  admiral  the  axe  is  ground. 
Strike  the  cymbal,  Sam ;  we  are  going  to  march 
to  the  woods.  Boaz,  a  lean  old  dog  of  Yarn's,  was 
ahead,  my  sister  Ana  next.  "  Be  vigilant.  Ana," 
said  Seth,  "and  you  may  see  a  snake.  There's 
a  cow  !  Slip  down  the  bank,  and  she  can  not  see 
you.  Sam  \Vilcox,  comb  your  hair;  don't  you 
see  girls  coming?"  "  I  see  the  spire  and  windi  \\  s 
ot  a  church.  Where  are  we  going?"  "Oh.  we 
are  all  right.  See  that  gent?  I  anticipate  some 
fun.  Sir.  do  you  fancy  clam  entertainments'-" 
"Do  you  mean  chowder  or  bake,  and  where  is 
it?"  said  the  man.  "It  is  in  the  future  tense 
yet,"  said  Sam.  "But  T  see  there  is  plenty  of 
sauce.  None  of  yours,  if  you  please.  I  would 
like  to  dress  you  a  little  warmer;  you  are  too 
thinly  clad.  Ah,  liar  !  you  are  also  a  coward," 
as  Seth  jumped  away  from  a  savage-looking  dog. 
Ana  was  terribly  frightened,  but  the  man  smiled 
at  her,  and  said,  "  Let  us  have  peace  universal. 
Viamede  don't  bite."  "Oh,"  said  Seth,  "I  beg 
pardon;  I  was  only  joking.  I  see  I  made  a  mis- 
take." 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  unusual,  and  am  composed  of  13  letters. 

My  x.  •  >,  3, 1  is  an  index  of  time. 

My  13,  1, 5,  T  is  a  period  of  time. 

My  13.  11, 13  is  an  attribute  of  light. 

My  6,  7.  8,  1.  IV  may  be  brought  out  of  chaos. 

My  3,  7,  5,  8, 1  is  a  means  of  exchange. 

My  3.  4,  5, 13  is  an  article  of  service. 

My  13,  Ii.  4, 1  is  of  olden  time. 

My  1.  8, 9, 3,  6, 4  is  a  teacher  by  the  pen. 

My  u.  7  o. :!.  ii.  7  is  a  teacher  by  the  voice. 

My  3,5,2, 11,3,9,  5,  10  is  necessary,  but  unplea- 

My  8, 1,  2,  3,  ].  12,  9, 3. 13  is  skill  and  cleverness. 

My  3, 1, 10,  9,  11  is  a  city  in  Ohio. 

My  1,  3.  9,  3  is  to  go  out.          LESTER  S.  HALE. 


Xo     .',. 
TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  3.  Not  gay.  3.  A  girl's  name. 
4.  A  place  inhabited  by  animals.  5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  boy's  name.  3.  Something 
for  measuring  time.  4.  A  great  luxury  in  sum- 
mer. 5.  A  letter.  CORA  and  NELLT  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  283 
No.  1. — Pussy-willow.    Blue-bell. 

No.  2. — Fire — fir.  Polka — polk.  Cane— can.  Song 
—  son.  Boat  — boa.  Homer— home. 
Brown — brow.  Lace — lac.  Baby — bab. 
Linen— line. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Henry  and  Vinie  Spencer.  Maggie  Pursel 
('oppens.  Charles  Wilkinson.  Willie  G.  Jennings, 
Lottie  Sims.  Arthur  J.  S..  Theresa  R.  Hartwell. 
Frank  Niel,  Richard  L.  Johnson.  Carrie  M.  New, 
Cockade  City,  Ignacio  Vedo,  Martin  Greenca^tle, 
Ellen  James,  Henry  Thompson.  John  R.  Tlua>- 
tou,  Luella  Greene,  and  Tom  Kaspar. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  :',d  i>m, 
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KOBBED    OF    THE    OLD    HOMESTEAD 


FUR  IIOUSEK 


EEPERS  IN 
HOMES. 


FEATHER 


IT  was  very  disappointing,  no  doubt,  to  the  feathered  lions, - 
keepers  represented  in  the  above  picture,  on  their  return 
from  their  winter  holiday,  to  tinil  the  old  homestead  in  posses- 
sion of  a  family  of  squirrels,  lint  folks  who  go  far  away  on  a 
jaunt  should  lock  and  bar  their  houses  securely,  or  take  the 
•consequences. 

Au English  gentleman  relates  that  a  rat  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
boring fanner  attempted  to  raise  lier  family  of  live  kittens  in 
an  utilised  magpie's  nest  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  elm-tree.  Things 
•went  on  very  well  until  the  little  ones  began  to  feel  that  they 
would  like,  to  see  something  of  the  \\orld.  Then  they  ventured 
•on  the  lofty  bough  of  the  tree, and  being  untaught  to  climb, 
they  fell  to  the  ground  and  perished. 

One  would  liave  thought  that  tin-  mother  would  lie  inconsol- 
able for  such  a  loss,  especially  as  her  devotion  was  such  that  she 
had  almost  stripped  herself  of  fur  for  the  purpose  of  lining  the 
nest,  making  herself  a  pitiable  object  to  behold,      lint   no;  .she 
soon   returned  to  her  old   home 
at  the   farm-house,  and  seemed 
to  have  entirely  forgotten   how 
she  once  kept   house  in   an  elm- 
tree,  and  the  sad  circiimstanees 
•connected  there w  ith. 


were  only   carried   out   to 

be  to  get  a  perfect  geography  lesson! 


and  ruius,  were  named  "  Ma' 
arifsch."  As,  in  fact,  the  great- 
er number  of  names  were  this 
unmusical  word,  the  explorers 
were  questioned,  and  they  de- 
clared that  when  they  asked 
the  natives,  in  Arabic,  what  is 
the  name  of  that  mountain  or 
this  river,  the  reply  was  near- 
ly always.  "Ma'  arifsch."  Alas! 
the  explorers'  knowledge  of 
Arabic  was  very  small.  They 
had  learned  how  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, but  they  had  not  learned 
the  Arabic  for  that  common  an- 
swer. "1'oift  know."  80  these 
mountains  and  rivers  and  ruins 
were  all  set  down  in  the  map 
with  the  interesting  name 
"  Don't  Know" — "  Don't  Know 
Mountain,"  "Don't  Know  Riv- 
er,"  etc. 

If    this    system    of    naming 
its   full  extent,  how   easy   it   would 


II  T HEX  she   heart 
T  *      the   fashion, 


VERY  TRUE. 

BY  M.  E. 
ird    the    Dandelions   and 


the   Daisies  were 


The  pale  pink  Rose  to  crimson  turned,  she  was  in  such  a  passion. 
''Those  common  things!  with  nothing  fine  nor  beautiful  about 

them  ! 
Why,  /  have  always  thought,"  she  said,  "the  world  could  do 

without  them." 

"Proud  Rose,"  a  Daisy  answer  made,  " though  you're  so  high 

above  us, 

The  world  does  not  agree  with  you,  for  many  praise  and  love  us. 
And  with  all  due  humility  your  greater  charms  confessing, 
I'll  frankly  say  to  have  no  thorns  1  think  is  quite  a  blessing." 


GEOGRAPHY  MADE 
EASY. 

THOSE  who  have  to  study 
geography  hardly  give  a 
•thought  to  the  people  who  ha\e 
to  make  it.  Indeed, to  talk  about 
"making"  geography  seems  ab- 
surd. For  are  not  the'  mounl- 
.ains  now  where  they  have  been 
for  ages?  do  not.  the  ri  \ei.s 
•most  of  them,  at  least — How  in 
their  old  courses.'  ]>ut  who  is 
it  that  gives  a  name  lo  the  river 
and  to  the  mountain  '! 

A  very  amusing  story  is  told 
about  some  explorers  whom  the 
French  go\  eminent  sent  into 
the  country  of  Kairwan,  in  Af- 
rica. They  did  not  go  for  tin- 
hunting,  nor  for  the  renown 
that  attends  the  fortunate  dis- 
•coverer.  They  went  for  the  com- 
monplace purpose  of  making  a 
geography  (with  maps)  of  the 
country. 

On  their  return  they  exhibit- 
ed their  maps,  and  when  these 
were  examined  it  was  found  that 
mountains  and  valleys,  rivers 
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"Well,  you  ,ire  :v  queer  little  chappie,  ain't  you !— all  ears  and  no  legs." 
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BEAUTIFUL  EYKS. 

BY    MARGARET    E     SAN'iiSTER. 

riH'MPS.  my  dear,  are  a  lofty  race, 
J     Wearing   their  honors  with  haughty  grace, 
"Worlh  a   king's  ransom  in  days  of  old. 
When   glitter  of    jewel  and   glow   of  gold 
Paled  and  dimmed  at  the  brilliant  dyes 
Which  likened  the  tulip  to  beautiful  eyes. 

You  fancy  the  tulips  a  triHe  prim. 
Gayly  arrayed,  yet   stiff  and  trim — 
Not  to  be  tempted  to  whim  or  freak. 
Though  tleeked  so  richly  in  tint  and  streak. 
Better,  you  think,  is  the  errant   vine. 
Ready  to  clamber  and  twi-t   ami  twine. 

Let  me   whisper  a   secret   ill  yolir  ear 

Before  the  tulips  have  time  to  hear. 

Once.  I  am  told,  they  were  seen  at   court. 

Were  the  fashion,  too.  though  their  reign  was  short. 

Perhaps  they  copied  the  high-bred  :iir 

Of  the  dainty  ladies  who  queened   it   there 

In  the  height  of  the  stately  minuet. 

When  the  powdered  wig  and  the  patch  were  met, 

When  the  squire  bent  low  in  a  bow  profound. 

And  the  courtesy  ing  maiden  swept   the  ground. 

Beautiful  eyes,  the  tulips  say. 

As  I  gaze  in  their  painted  cups  to-day — 

Beautiful  eyes,  where  soft   dreams  dwell. 

And  witchery  weave-  it-  magic  spell. 

The  satin  petals  are  quick  to  fade. 

But  the  bright  eye-  beam  through  sun  and  shade, 

\Vondroii-ly   winniim.  -weet.  and  mild 

When  they  -peak  the  soul  of  a  darling  child. 

Oh,  Kathie  dear,  with  the  silken  hair, 
The  innocent  brow  so  pure  and  fair. 
With  dimples  forever  at  hide  and  seek 
On  the  merry  mouth  and  the  nut-brown  check, 
You  arc  >weeter  far  than  the  tulip  flower. 
Which  still  remind-  of  your  peerle-s  dower. 
For,  whether  clouded  or  clear  the  skies, 
There's  always  light  in  your  beautiful  eyes. 


ROLF   HOUSE.* 

BY  LUf'Y  C.  r.ILLIE, 
An  HIM:  OF  "N\N,"  "  DICK  ANI>  D," 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

AX    UNPLEASANT    KXCorNTER. 

FABQUHABS  had  decid- 
ed quite  unexpectedly  to 
take  up  their  abode  for  a 
few  months  at  Rolf  House, 
and  one  March  afternoon 
Nan  and  Joan  came  hack 
from  an  expedition  into 
l'.c-\  ei-lt-y  with  the  news 
that  they  had  seen  the  fam- 
ily arrive:  two  or  three 
van-loads  of  trunks  and 
household  belongings  had 

preceded  the  carriage  from  the  house,  and  a  hack  from  the 
depot  containing  the  family,  Bob  and  Betty  hanging-  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  hack,  with  their  mischievous  counte- 
nances full  of  interest  and  curiosity  in  all  that  they  saw. 

Jim  Powers  was  also  in  attendance  on  one  of  the  vans, 
and  had  recognized  the  two  little  Holt's  a.-  they  pas>ed  by. 
smiling  sarcastically  upon  Nan.  who  felt  herself  trem- 
bling and  coloring  scarlet,  as  she  walked  by  in  dignified 
silence. 

Nothing  took  any  of  the  Beachcroft  household  into 
Beverley  for  some  days  after  this,  but  David  Travors 
brought  news  now  and  then,  he  ha  vino-  been  "kept  on" 

*  Beguu  in  Nu.  270,  II.uirKi;'-  Ym  NU  PEOPLE. 


with  the"  old  gardener  at  Beverley,  who  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  occasionally  having  to  help  at  Rolf  House, 
heard  and  saw  more  than  he  cared  to  tell. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  carried  out  her  intention  of  "renova- 
ting;" and  before  two  weeks  had  gone  by  the  dear  old 
rooms  were  completely  altered:  the  things  that  had  been 
so  long  and  comfortably  in  use  stowed  away  in  the  gar- 
ret, and  a  great  deal  of  expensive  although  gaudy-looking 
furniture  substituted.  Bob  and  Betty  had  ransacked  the 
house  from  top  to  bottom,  before  they  consented  to  settle 
down  to  anything  like  a  regular  life,  and  Nan  would  have 
shivered  could  she  have  seen  them  pulling  open  closet 
doors  and  drawers.sliding  down  the  balusters, and  hammer- 
ing a\\ay  in  the  stables  and  attic.  A  great  longing  for  a 
look  at  the  old  place  so  possessed  Nan  that  one  day  when 
in  Beverley  with  Joan  she  persuaded  her  to  walk  in  that 
direction,  but  the  result  was  not  what  they  had  expected. 
(Joining  around  the  corner  with  quickened  steps  the  two 
girls  suddenly  encountered  Bob  and  Betty  rushing  at  full 
speed  after  a  cat  they  had  given  chase  to  from  the  sta- 
ble-yard. 

"Hello!"  was  Bob's  greeting,  and  stopping  short,  he 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stared  with  the  old  vin- 
dictive glare  at  Nan.  Joan  returned  Betty's  glance  with 
the  most  exasperating  smile. 

"  How  do  you  do  .'"  she  said,  calmly.  "  You  are  the  little 
girl  and  boy  who  visited  us  in  College  Street  once,  aren't 
you  ?  I  never  shall  forget  it."  And  Joan  rolled  her 
eyes  up  as  if  the  recollection  was  too  much  for  words  to 
express. 

The  ."  little  girl  and  boy"  looked  decidedly  angry. 

"Guess  you  won't,  Miss  Joan  Rolf,"  said  Bob.  "I  re- 
member it  too;  I  never  forget  anything,  as  Nan  here 
knows.  I  remember  yon  shut  me  up  in  the  coal  cellar  for  a 
whole  hour.  I  never  paid  you  oil',  but  I  can  nou:  So 
we've  got  your  house,  Miss  Goody, "the  boy  added,  in  a 
higher  key,  "and  I  tell  you  we're  making  a  fine  place  of 
it.  All  the  old  traps  are  just  carted  out,  and  lots  of  new 
furniture  and  fixings  all  around." 

He  laughed  with  delight  on  seeing  the  effect  of  his  in- 
telligence upon  Nau,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  he  could  not 
have  chosen  a  way  of  hurting  her  more.  Tears  sprang 
into  her  eyes.  The  dear  old  house  ali  changed !  Nan's 
was  one  of  those  deep  warm  natures  loyal  to  all  loving 
associations,  and  as  true  to  the  surrounding's  of  a  place 
she  had  been  happy  in  as  to  the  people  who  made  her 
so.  She  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  everything  in 
Rolf  House.  Not  a  chair  or  a  table  could  she  have  ban- 
ished. And  she  well  knew  what  the  Farquhars  could  do. 
Bob's  few  words  presented  a  picture  which  made  her  sick 
at  heart. 

How  they  got  back  and  into  the  horse-cars  for  Beach- 
croft  she  scarcely  knew,  so  full  of  regret  and  pain  was 
the  poor  child's  heart,  and  once  alone  in  her  own  room, 
she  Hung  herself  on  her  bed,  crying  as  though  her  heart 
would  break,  and  ejaculating  with  every  fresh  burst  of 
weeping,  "Oh.  Aunt  Letty!  Aunt  Letty!  If  only  she 
could  have  left  Eolf  House  in  other  hands  I"  But  quiet 
came  at  last.  Nan  had  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  do  here;  that,  after  all.  the  little  home  was 
bright  and  cheerful.  Phyl's  voice  from  her  room  calling 

Nan."  startled  her.  and  she  bathed  her  eyes  and  smooth- 
ed her  hair,  glad  of  the  soft  spring  twilight  that  hid  her 
woe-begone  looks  from  Phyllis. 

The  elder  girl  was  sitting  up,  as  usual,  on  her  lounge; 
her  lap  was  full  of  silks,  the  colors  showing  even  in  the 
dusk,  and  Nan  saw  that  she  had  been  hard  at  work. 

"This  cushion  must  be  oft'  tomorrow,  Nan,"  she  said. 
"Do  you  think  you  can  work  a  little  on  it  this  evening  ?" 

Nan  answered  with  unusual  briskness,  but  Phyllis  was 
quick  to  detect  that  she  had  been  crying. 

"Poor  old  girl,"  she  said,  drawing  the  little  tear-stained 
face  down  to  her  and  kissing  it  tenderly;  "don't  you  sup- 
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pose  I  know  all  that  troubles  you  ?  Never  mind,  Nan. 
Instead  of  doing  for  other  people  merely  with  money,  you 
can  do  it  now  so  much  better  with  words  and  deeds." 

Phyllis  of  late  days  had  seemed  to  know  just  what  to 
say  to  comfort  Xan  the  soonest.  She  never  reproached 
her  little  cousin,  or  seemed  surprised  that  she  sometimes 
found  her  heart  very  heavy,  but  contrived  to  put  her  back 
into  a  more  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  make 
duty  a  genuine  pleasure. 

By  the  time  Laura  came  in  with  Phyl's  lamp  Nan  was 
talking  and  laughing  gayly  over  the  package  of  work  to 
be  sent  the  next  day  to  New  York,  their  first  ''orders," 
and  of  which  both  the  workers  had  good  reason  to  be 
proud.  Nan's  brain  had  been  busy  devising  novelties,  or 
working  out  hints  she  had  found  in  books  on  needle- 
work. Mrs.  Apsley  had  driven  over  again  from  Beverley 
to  "talk  up"  the. class,  and  on  the  Wednesday  following 
it  was  to  begin,  three  pupils  having  been  found  in  Bever- 
ley and  two  in  Beachcroft. 

Phyllis  was  secretly  pleased  by  the  thought  that  their 
arrangements  might  be  perfected  before  Lance  came  home. 
If  he  saw  things  in  such  good  working  order,  he  would 
be  less  likely  to  interfere  with  the  undertaking. 

He  was  expected  in  about  two  weeks.  How  surprised 
the  little  party  who,  as  usual,  gathered  together  for  an 
hour  in  Phyl's  room  that  evening  would  have  been  could 
they  have  looked  in  at  that  moment  upon  the  library  at 
Brightwoods! 

Two  boys,  tall  for  their  sixteen  and  seventeen  years, 
were  standing  near  the  fire-place.  They  had  arrived  in 
New  York  that  morning,  and  in  response  to  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Annie  Vandort,  were  to  stay  all  night  at 
Brightwoods  before  going  on  to  the  new  home  at  Beach- 
croft. 

Two  years  had  wonderfully  developed  both  lads,  al- 
though in  a  different  direction.  Lance  had  grown  bright- 
er, keener,  and  more  self -asserting.  The  lines  of  his 
handsome  olive-tinted  face,  the  gleam  in  his  fine  dark 
eyes,  the  ready  smile  which  took  away  all  sombreness  in 
his  expression,  were  little  changed  since  his  more  boyish 
days;  but  travel  and  association  with  boys  much  older 
and  more  advanced  than  himself  had  made  him  manly  in 
advance,  of  his  years.  Philip  seemed  to  have  left  behind 
him  much  of  the  rough  independence  of  spirit  and  man- 
ner which  had  belonged  to  his  life  at  home.  Study  and 
higher  associations  had  developed  him  into  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  lad,  with  rather  shy  manners,  and  in  spite  of 
his  being  very  tall  and  well  made  for  his  years,  his  fail- 
face,  blue  eyes,  and  curly  rings  of  light  hair  were  as  boy- 
ish as  ever,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  realize  that  for  a  whole 
year  he  had  actually  been  ahead  of  Lance  in  study. 

Philip,  however,  would  not  have  allowed  any  one  to 
comment  upon  this.  In  his  eyes  Lance  Rolf  was  all  that  a 
hero  could  ever  be. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    "KNIGHTS-ERRANT." 

ANNIE  VANDORT'S  motive  had  been  a  wise  one  in  asking 
the  boys  to  spend  a  night  at  Brightwoods  before  going 
home.  She  and  her  mother  had  talked  it  all  over.  An- 
nie had  told  Mrs.  Vandort  all  about  the  little  household, 
tin1  Emporium,  and  sketched  the  different  members  of  the 
family  party  so  graphically  that  Mrs.  Vandort  seemed  to 
see  them  all  before  her,  and  she  heartily  approved  of  An- 
nie's letter  to  Lance. 

They  had  met  both  boys  the  year  before  in  Paris,  and 
Annie  as  well  as  her  mother  knew  how  Lance,  with  his 
free,  careless  belief  in  the  "  family"  and  the  future,  which 
he  had  inherited  frmn  his  father,  and  his  own  quick  sensi- 
tive pride,  would  suffer  in  the  present  condition  of  things. 

"  \Vi-  can  make  it  so  much  easier  all  around  by  seeing 
him  here  first,"  Annie  had  said,  and  Mrs.  Vandort.  fully 
agreed  with  her.  Therefore  a  letter  from  her  had  brought 


them  home  two  .weeks  earlier,  and  at  Sandy  Hook  had 
come  the  invitation  to  Brightwoods. 

The  boys  knew  only  vaguely  of  the  changes  at  Bever- 
ley. Phyllis  had  insisted  that  the  brightest  side  of  the 
picture  should  be  presented  to  the  absent  ones,  yet  a  strung 
impression  that  things  were  not  quite  as  comfortable  as 
was  represented  had  impressed  Philip  from  the  first,  and 
his  fears  were  communicated  to  Lance. 

Annie,  coming  into  the  library  as  bright  and  cheerful 
as  a  May  morning,  seemed  to  give  the  young  travellers 
new  courage. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  shaking  hands  cordially  with  each, 
"here  are  our  two  knights-errant  come  back!  How  glad 
they  will  be  to  see  you !" 

Lance's  dark  cheek  flushed.  "  I  feel  as  if  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,"  he  said,  quickly;  "but  it  was  so  good  of 
you  to  ask  us  first  to  come  here." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Annie,  gayly,  "there  was  so  much 
to  tell  you  about.  Now  tea  will  be  ready  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  my  father  likes  us  all  to  be  prompt,  so  suppose 
you  go  to  your  room  now,  and  later  we'll  have  our  talk  .'" 
The  boys  were  completely  captivated  by  the  kindness 
of  their  welcome ;  by  sweet  Annie's  manner,  her  way  of  si  -i  - 
ting  Philip  at  his  ease  as  no  one  else  ever  had,  of  dispelling 
Lance's  gloomy  forebodings,  and  seeming  to  brighten  the 
whole  future.  They  followed  her  upstairs,  and  were  ush- 
ered into  the  large  luxurious  room  made  ready  for  them, 
and  once  alone,  both  broke  into  praises  of  Miss  Vandort. 

"Did  you  ever  see  any  one  half  as  nice?"  Lance  ex- 
claimed. Then  he  added,  after  an  instant's  reflection, 
"That's  the  sort  of  girl  our  Nan  will  be.  And  yet  she 
thinks  she's  nobody  because  she  isn't  a  great  scholar." 

The  boys  were  very  much  brighter  when  they  came 
down  again,  meeting  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Vandort,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  evening  meal,  half  dinner,  half  sup- 
per, during  which  conversation  was  made  as  pleasant  as 
possible  for  them,  young  Dr.  Barlow  coming  in  before 
they  left  the  table,  and  declaring  himself  well  pleased  to 
be  among  the  first  to  welcome  their  return. 

After  tea  Lance  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Vandort  and  Annie 
at  one  end  of  the  library.  He  was  eager  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  Beachcroft. 

"You  know  how  it  is,  "he  said.  "  We  boys  were  just  go- 
ing on  at  school  day  after  day,  and  they  never  told  us 
much  of  anything  in  the  letters  from  home.  I  had  a  sort 
of  an  idea  that  my  father's  affairs  were  getting  pretty  bad, 
but  I  didn't  know  anything  definitely — 

Lance  broke  off  suddenly,  with  a  strained  look  about 
his  eyes,  which  his  listeners  understood.  Annie,  careful- 
ly and  with  great  tact  told  him  the  story  of  the  accidi-nt ; 
of  the  investigation  into  his  father's  affairs;  of  the  con- 
clusion, after  most  painstaking  search,  that  Miss  Rolf's 
last  existing  will  was  the  one  made  fifteen  years  before, 
and  which  left  everything  to  the  Farquhars. 

"But,"  said  Lance,  "she  had  always  seemed  to  make  it 
(  so  clear  that  Nan  was  to  be  like  her  own  child." 

"I  know, "said  Annie,  "and  we  all  think,  and  so  does 
Mr.  Jeness's  partner,  that  she  intended  making  a  new  will 
directly  after  she  had  bought  that  property  at  Ramstollora. 
Phyllis  says  that  all  the  time  Nan  was  in  New  York  Miss 
Rolf  had  been  planning  a  surprise  for  her.  She  intended 
buying  a  house  and  grounds  at  Ramstollora  for  a  summer 
house  for  poor  children.  Nan  bad  been  so  interested  in 
the  subscriptions  for  giving  a  few  days  or  weeks  country 
::ir  to  poor  children  that  Miss  Rolf  thought  nothing  would 
please  her  more  than  the  chance  of  establishing  a  perma- 
nent place  of  the  kind.  She  had  talked  about  her  will, 
Mr.  Jeness's  partner  said,  and  expressed  her  intention  of 
settling  it  that  day  when  they  went  down  to  look  at  the 
place  she  meant  to  buy.  However,  she  had  destroyed  any 
previous  will  since  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  make  a 
new  one." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Lance  said,  rather  dejectedly.      But  he 
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brightened  up  when  Annie  told  him  how  contented  the 
Beachcroft  party  seemed,  and  how  Dr.  Rogers  had  decided 
that  the  very  best  thing  for  Phyllis  was  the  sort  of  work 
.she  had  undertaken. 

"Don't  you  see."  Annie  explained,  "if  Pliyl  had  no- 
thing to  occupy  her  mind,  she  would  just  grieve  over  the 
state  of  things,  and  make  herself  much  worse.  You  don't 
know  how  lovely  she  is  now,  Lance.  I  declare  she  is  a 
lesson  for  every  one.  And  as  for  our  little  Nan — well, 
she  is  just  a  darling!" 

"  Nan  !"  said  Lance;  "  I  should  think  so.  There  never 
was  any  one  just  like  Nan.  She's  so  full  of  fun  and  high 
spirits,  and  yet  she  always  has  the  sweetest  temper  about 
everything." 

Annie  laughed.  "Just  wait,1'  she  said.  "  You  should 
see  what  a  perfect  surprise  to  every  one  Laura  has  Keen. 
She  told  me  one  day  that  she  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  be  really  happy  before.'' 

Philip  had  meanwhile  been  talking  to  Dr.  Barlow. 
Lance  was  his  theme.  He  told  of  his  companion's  suc- 
cesses at  school,  and  how  his  whole  heart  was  set  on 
studying  medicine. 

"But  of  course,"  said  Philip,  "lie  can't  make  up  his 
mind  to  anything  now." 

Dr.  Barlow,  however,  was  not  so  sure  of  this.  He 
knew  how  anxious  the  Yandorts  were  to  do  anything 
they  could  to  promote  the  Rolfs'  interests,  and  before  bed- 
time he  had  contrived  to  have  a  talk  with  Lance,  which 
decided  him  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  find  the  means 
whereby  the  boy  could  begin  his  medical  studies. 

[TO    BE    CU.Vn.NrKIJ.] 


FERNS. 

BY  SOPHIA  B.  HERRICK. 

OUT  in  the  pleasant  woods,  where  the  shade  is  so  thick 
that  the  sun  can  not  manage  to  get  through  the 
leaves  to  dry  up  the  moisture,  the  ferns  love  to  grow ;  thev 
delight  in  mossy  dells  and  dripping  rocks  and  gently  rip- 
pling streams,  and  about  such  places  you  will  be  most 
likely  to  find  them  large  and  fine. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  little  fern  leaf  as  it  lifts  its  head 
above  the  grass  ?     It  comes  up,  all  curled  up.  hugging  it- 


self up  close  to  keep  warm,  it  would  seem.  Pretty  soon 
the  coil  begins  to  loosen,  and  the  stem  to  straighten  itself 
out,  and  the  little  leaves  to  unfold  and  stretch  themselves 
in  the  sweet  air  and  sunshine  (Fig.  1.) 

Every  child  and  very  nearly  every  grown  person  who 
roams  the  woods  for  wild  flowers  learn  to  love  ferns: 
their  fresh,  bright,  green  and  delicate  leaves  make  up  for 
the  want  of  blossoms.  Some  of  them  droop  and  fade  very 
quickly  in  water,  but  others  stay  fresh  for  a  long  time, 
and  make  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  themselves,  or  with  bright 
autumn  leaves.  Nothing  else  that  grows  is  so  beautiful 
and  natural  when  pressed  as  fern  leaves;  perhaps  that  is 
why  every  one  is  tempted  to  gather  them. 

Ferns,  like  the  liverworts  and  mosses,  do  not  bear  flow 
ers.  Let  us  take  any  common  fern  and  examine  it.  On 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  if  it  is  late  enough  in  the  season,  you 
will  find  some  patches  which  look  like  rust.  On  some 
leaves  these  splotches  are  spotted  regularly  over  the  leaf, 
or  along  lines;  on  others  they  form  a  lace-like  pattern;  on 
others,  again,  they  are  dotted  around  the  edge,  as  in  the 
maiden-hair  fern  (Fig.  2).  When  you  look  closely  at  this 
rust  it  looks  like  a  sort  of  powder,  but  the  minute  you  put  it 
under  a  magnifying-glass  you  see  how  curious  it  is.  Ev- 
ery grain  of  the  dust  is  a  little  roundish  case  full  of  brown 
specks.  The  cases  are  sacs  to  hold  the  spores.  These 
spores,  you  remember,  are  a  kind  of  seed,  each  one  capable 
of  producing  a  new  plant.  Nearly  surrounding  the  sac  is 
what  looks  like  a  necklace  of  clear  beads;  these  beads  are 
really  a  row  of  thick  small  cells  that  draw  together  as 
the  whole  case  dries,  and  finally  split  open  the  case  and 
let  the  spores  free  (Fig.  3  b). 

Different  ferns  have  various  kinds  of  spore  cases;  al- 
most all  of  them  grow  in  some  sort  of  a  pocket.  Some  fern 
leaves  have  shallow  pockets  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
vein  or  stem  that  runs  through  the  leaf;  others  have 
their  edges  doubled  over  to  form  the  pockets.  The  maid- 
en-hair fern  has,  as  you  know,  beautiful  polished  black 
steins,  and  shield-shaped  leaves.  In  each  scallop  at  the 
top  of  the  leaf  is  a  pocket  full  of  spore  cases,  which  looks, 
to  your  naked  eye,  like  an  ornamental  dot  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  leaf. 

If  you  happen  to  have  any  of  the  creeping  Hartford  fern, 
which  is  used  so  much  for  decoration,  examine  it,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  has  all  along  the  stem  large  leaves  witli 
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Fig.  1.— YOUNG  FERN  LEAF  UNCOILING. 


tocratic  members  of  society  in 
the  vegetable  world :  they  are 
classed  with  mosses  and  liver- 
worts and  other  flowerless  plants. 
But  in  their  own  class  they  stand 
highest;  they  are  the  first,  num- 
bering from  the  lowest  upward, 
which  have  real  roots,  roots  with 
a  root-cap,  and  the  curious  air- 
vessels  running  through  them, 
such  as  we  saw  in  the  corn.  Some 
of  these  air-vessels  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful. 

Did  you  never  notice  when  you 
broke  a  tough  green  juicy  stem 
of  a  plant,  how  some  threads 
seemed  to  break  hardest,  and 
hung  out  of  the  broken  end  of 
the  stem  as  if  they  had  been 
stretched  longer  than  the  rest  of 
it.  These  strings  are  the  air-ves- 
sels: I  would  like  to  show  you 
how  beautiful  they  are  when 
we  look  at  them  through  a  mi- 
croscope. These  fibres  help  to 


in)  spots  on  the 
back,  but  at  the 
end  of  each  branch 
are  a  number  of 
small  and  slender 
leaves;  turn  these 
over,  and  you  will 
find  the  whole  leaf 
covered  with  the 
rusty  powder.  Such 
ferns  as  these  are 
sometimes  called 
incorrectly  flower- 
ing ferns.  Correct- 
ly speaking,  they 
have  two  kinds  of 
leaves — one  which 
bears  and  one 
which  does  not 
bear  spores.  The 
flowering  plants 
belong  to  a  higher 
class  of  vegetable 
life. 

The  fern  family 
are  not  very  aris- 


Fig.  2. 

LEAF  WITH  POCKETS  ; 
SPOKE  CASES  ON  BACK. 


Fig.  .1—  n,  SPOP.E  CASE  AND  SPOKES; 
b,  SroitE  CASE  SPLIT  OPEN. 


strengthen  the  plant,  as 
your  muscles  do  your 
body,  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  air-passages, 
muscles,  and  lungs  in 
one.  Every  leaf  and 
stem  and  root  in  all  the 
plants  that  have  flowers 
or  fruit,  in  all  the  forest 
trees — in  fact,  in  every 
plant  higher  (not  in  size, 
but  in  kind)  than  the 
mosses — is  full  of  these 
wonderful  and  beautiful 
air-vessels. 

Since  I  can  not  show 
you  the  vessels  them- 
selves, I  will  do  the  best 


Fig.  4.— Am- VESSELS  (MAGNIFIED). 

I  can,  and  show  the  likeness  of  a  bundle  of  them  taken 
out  of  a  fern  leaf  some  time  ago  and  put  under  the  micro- 
scope (Fig.  4).  Is  not  it  wonderful  that  so  much  beauty 
should  be  hidden  away  in  every  leaf  and  stem  and  blade 
of  grass  where  no  one  ever  suspected  it,  until  of  late  years, 
men  have  found  it  ? 

Now  let  us  take  one  of  these  tiny  spores  and  drop  it  on 
the  clamp  earth  and  see  what  happens.  The  spore  swells 
with  soaking  up  the  water,  one  side  ci-acksopen,  and  after 
a  while  a  little  bit  of  a  white  head,  something  like  the  end 
of  a  white  worm,  pushes  itself  out.  As  this  grows  it  sets 
up  partition  walls,  making  new  cells  on  every  side,  till 
finally  we  have  a  little  thin,  flat,  pale  green  leaf  lying  close 
against  the  ground  (Fig.  5,  A).  It  holds  to  the  ground,  and 
sucks  its  moisture  by  thread-like  root  hairs  growing  from 
the  lower  side.  On  the  upper  side,  after  a  while,  little 
knobs  begin  to  show,  dotting  the  leaf  irregularly.  Under 
the  magnifying-glass  these  dots  are  seen  to  be  of  two 
kinds.  One  kind  has  within  it  a  round  body  (Fig.  5,  a), 
the  ovule;  the  other,  a  number  of  little  whip-cases,  such  as 
the  mosses  and  liverworts  have  (Fig.  5,  6).  This  leaf,  with 
these  tiny  knobs,  are  all  the  fern  has  in  place  of  flowers. 
The  ovule  is  like  those  inside  and  beneath  the  pistil  of  a 
geranium  or  pansy,  the  whip-cases  are  the  stamens,  and  the 
whips  are  the  pollen  of  this  poor  little  make-shift  of  a  flower. 

Whentheovule 
is  ripe  and  the 
whips  complete- 
ly grown,  the 
knob  opens;  the 
opening  above 
the  ovule  (Fig. 
5,  a)  is  filled  with 
mucilage,  which 
catches  any  of 
the  unwary  little 
whips  (Fig.  5,  c) 
lashing  about  in 
the  water  where 
i  In1  li'af  is  grow- 
ing. A  partner- 
ship is  formed  be- 
tween the  whip 
and  an  ovule, 
andtogetherthey 
grow  into  a  true 
seed.  This  seed 
then  acts  like 
any  other  seed, 
sprouts,  sends  out 
leaves  and  roots, 
and  we  have  a 
fern  plant.  In 
ordinary  plants 


Fig  5—  a,  FIRST  LEAF.  WITH  OVULE  < 
b,  WHIP  CASES;  c,  WHIPS. 
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the  roots  and  stems  and  leaves  grow  first,  and  then  comes 
the  flower  which  bears  the  seed.  In  the  mosses  and  ferns 
the  part  that  stands  in  the  place  of  a  flower  grows  all  by 
itself  and  produces  its  seed;  this  then  gro\\  s  into  a  plant, 
and  bears  spores,  which  are  rather  like  tiny  slips  or  buds 
from  the  plant  than  like  seed.  These,  in  their  turn,  pro- 
duce the  little  "first  leaf,"  and  so  it  goes  on,  two  distinct 
and  separate  growths  being-  necessary  to  fill  out  the  whole 
life  of  every  single  plant  of  the  fern  family. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  RATTLESNAKES. 

BY  ALICE  WELLINGTON  KOLLINS. 

"T)UT  of  all  mrun  things.  I  think  the  meanest  is  a  rat- 
\J  tlesnake." 

"Do  you 

The  bovs  had  been  telling  each  other  splendid  bear  sto- 
ries, and  from  those  had  wandered  on  into  stories  about  all 
sorts  of  animals,  till  Horace  wound  up  with  this  criticism 
on  snakes.  It  was  Uncle  James  who  came  in  quietly  and 
said,  "Do  you?''  ill  that  very  quiet  tone  which  the  boys 
knew  meant  that  he  did  not  agree  with  them. 

"  Why,  Uncle  Jim.  you  don't  like  rattlesnakes,  do 
you  ?" 

"No,  "said  Uncle  Jim,  slowly,  tin-owing  himself  into  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  ci- 
gar ;  ' '  I  can't  say  I  am  especially  fond  of  rattle-snakes :  but 
you  must  give  everybody  his  due.  And,  after  all.  you 
know,  the  rattlesnake  is  a  gentleman." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Jim!  have  you  forgotten  how  near  John- 
nie was  to  a  rattlesnake  once,  and  how  mamma  fainted 
away  when  she  heard  it,  and  how  papa  hurried  out  to 
kill  "it  T 

"No."  said  Uncle  Jim.  composedly ;  "I  haven't  forgot- 
ten how  near  Johnnie  was  to  the  snake;  but  the  rest  of 
you  seem  to  have  forgotten  how  easily  he. gut  away  from  it." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  silently. 

"But  that,"  explained  Rob,  who  was  the  eldest,  and 
therefore  the  most  logical,  "was  because  Johnnie  was  so 
brave  and  quiet  and  self-possessed,  and  didn't  scream  or 
poke  at  the  snake,  but  just  crept  quietly  past  him.  You 
said  so  yourself,  Uncle  Jim." 

"Yes,  it  was  because  Johnnie  was  so  self-possessed. 
But  would  any  of  your  royal  tigers  or  noble  lions  or 
splendid  bears  have  waited  quietly  to  see  whether  Johnnie 
was  going  to  be  self-possessed  or  not  ?  I  don't  believe  any 
of  them  would  have  let  a  little  boy  creep  within  a  foot  of 
his  nose,  and  waited  just  to  see  whether  he  was  going  to 
poke  at  them  first.  But  the  rattlesnake  just  coiled  him- 
self up  and  waited.  Johnnie  didn't  poke,  and  so  the  snake 
didn't  strike.  I  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  very  sensitive 
gentleman,  and  if  his  honor  had  been  touched — a  rattle- 
snake's honor  is  his  skin,  you  know — he  would  have  struck 
-back  pretty  hard  without  stopping  to  think  whether  you 
meant  to  hit  him.  He  wouldn't  let  himself  be  trampled 
on,  that  is  very  certain.  But  then  neither  would  you 
nor  I." 

Again  the  boys  looked  at  each  other  silently. 

' '  Would  you  like  to  hear  a  story  about  a  rattlesnake  ?" 

"  Of  course  we  would." 

"  If  it  is  a  true  story."  added  the  logical  Robert. 

"I  can't  vouch  for  its  being  true;  but  it  was  told  to  me 
as  true,  and  it  is  not  an  impossible  story.  A  gentleman 
out  hunting  had  just  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  when 
he  heard  a  snake's  rattle  behind  him.  He  waited  just  a 
second,  he.  was  so  anxious  to  secure  his  game ;  but  he  heard 
the  snake  rattle  again,  and  thought  it  best  to  step  aside. 
There  was  the  snake,  a  little  distance  behind  him.  coiled 
and  waiting.  The  man  had  been  in  its  path.  As  soon  as 
it  saw  that  he  had  heard  its  warning,  and  stepped  politely 
aside,  the  snake  slowly  uncoiled,  and  glided  past  him  on 
its  way.  And  the  gentleman  says,  whenever  he  tells  the 


story,  that  he  never  felt  so  mean  in  his  life  as  when  he 
lifted  his  gun  a'gain  and  shot  that  snake  in  the  back." 

"I  should  think  he  would !"  exclaimed  the  boys,  in- 
dignantly, their  sympathies  now  all  enlisted  on  the  other 
side. 

"But,  Uncle  Jim,"  said  the  logical  Rob,  "  wouldn't  you 
have  shot  him  ?  If  you  saw  a  rattlesnake  anywhere,  even 
if  he  wasn't  doing  anybody  any  harm,  wouldn't  you  kill 
him  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Well,  that  isn't  the  way  you  treat  a  gentleman." 

Uncle  Jim  smiled.  "That  is  true,  Rob.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  said  that  the  rattlesnake  is  a  gentleman, 
but  only  that  he  is  more  gentlemanly  than  a  lion,  or  a 
tiger,  or  a  bear,  or  a  skunk.  He  is  a  little  too  sensitive 
about  his  honor,  of  course.  A  true  gentleman  will  wait 
to  see  whether  you  meant  to  strike  him  before  he  strikes 
back.  But  he  never  begins  an  attack :  he  never  runs  aft- 
er you;  he  can  only  jump  his  own  length,  and  he  is  not 
very  long,  and  he  can't  jump  at  all  till  he  has  waited  to 
coil  himself  all  up  in  a  ball.  He  has  very  little  chance 
with  a  man  who  can  walk  and  throw  stones,  and  he  will 
never  take  what  little  chance  he  has  without  giving  you 
warning  with  his  rattles  that  he  is  going  to  strike  if  he 
can." 

"Then  why  are  people  so  afraid  of  rattlesnakes,  Uncle 
Jim?" 

"Because  if  they  do  strike,  their  poison  is  so  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  and  there  is  always  danger,  of  course,  that  you 
will  step  upon  one  in  the  long  grass  without  seeing  him — 
an  insult  which  the  rattlesnake  never  forgives,  however 
little  you  may  have  intended  it.  But  if  you  are  only  a 
foot  away  from  him  when  you  see  him,  you  are  safe. 
Step  back  a  little  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  read 
once  in  a  book  of  adventure  of  a  man  who  climbed  a  tree 
to  escape  from  a  rattlesnake,  and  had  to  stay  there  all 
night.  It  was  a  very  effective  story,  but  he  was  a  very 
foolish  man." 

"  I  should  think  he  was!"  laughed  the  boys. 

"Oh,  you  laugh  now;  but  half  an  hour  ago  I  think 
very  likely  some  of  you  hoys  might  have  been  climbing 
trees  to  escape  rattlesnakes.  All  you  need  really  do,  if 
you  haven't  already  offended  the  snake,  when  you  see 
him.  is  to  walk  quietly  down  the  road,  though  you  had 
better  stop  and  kill  him  first.  He  won't  kill  you.  Don't 
you  remember  that  Johnnie  hadn't  space  enough  to  walk 
away  in  ?  that  he  had  to  crawl  .'  and  still  the  snake  did 
not  touch  him." 

That  night  when  papa  came  home,  he  did  not  know 
what  to  make  at  first  of  the  chorus  of  boys  that  greeted 
him:  " Oh, papa, didn't  you  feel  real  mean  when  you  kill- 
ed that  splendid  snake  that  was  so  kind  to  Johnnie  ?" 


T<  >M'S    TROUBLES. 


"TOBY  TYLER,"  "TiM  AND  Tip.'1  "Mil.  STL-BBS'S  BROTHER,"  ETC. 
I. 

"  TT'S  no  use.  boys;  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer;"  and 
1_  Tom  Gibson  leaned  against  the  fence  in  front  of  four 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  assuming  such  an  attitude 
as  he  believed  should  be.  taken  by  a  very  badly  abused 
boy. 

"What  is  it  now?"  asked  little  Dwight  Holden,  in  a 
very  unsympathetic  tone,  much  as  if  he  did  not  believe 
Tom's  troubles  to  be  so  very  severe. 

"It's  the  same  thing  every  day,  till  I'm  all  worn  out," 
and  Tom  wiped  his  dry  eyes  with  his  jacket  sleeve,  more 
to  show  how  heavy  his  heart  was  than  from  any  neces- 
sity. "I  have  to  'tend  that  ugly  baby  every  time  when 
there's  a  good  game  of  ball  or  I-spy  going  011 ;  an'  if  it  does 
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happen  that  I  get  out  for  a  day's  fun,  I  have  to  lug  wood 
an'  water  after  I  get  home  till  my  arms  are  just  ready 
to  drop  off.  But  I'm  through  now,  an'  that's  all  there 
is  to  it." 

"  What  '11  you  do?"  and  Kirk  Masters  continued  to  eat 
a  very  small  and  very  green  apple  in  a  way  that  showed 
how  much  more  intent  he  was  upon  his  limited  feast  than 
upon  his  friend's  wrongs. 

"  I  know  what  I  can  do,"  said  Tom,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head  that  was  intended  should  convey  the  idea  of  great 
mystery,  and  in  this  attempt  he  was  remarkably  success- 
ful. His  friends  had  heard  of  his  troubles  before,  and  it 
was  an  old  story :  but  the  fact  that  he  had  formed  some 
plan  which  he  intended  should  be  kept  a  secret  was  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  all  their  curiosity.  Dwight  was  as  eager 
as  he  had  been  apathetic,  Kirk's  apple  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  lost  its  flavor,  and  the  entire  group  of  boys  gath- 
ered around  Tom  very  closely,  as  if  fearful  lest  they 
should  lose  some  portion  of  the  wonderful  secret  they 
were  certain  he  was  about  to  tell  them. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  dare  to  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  and  the  boys  knew  at  once  that  lie 
was  ready  to  tell  them  all.  "You  see,  if  my  folks  should 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do,  that  would  spoil  everything.'' 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  persisted  Kirk,  whose 
interest  in  his  apple  was  now  wholly  gone. 

"  Promise  that  you  won't  ever  tell." 

In  an  instant  every  boy  had  vowed  that  he  would  keep 
the  secret,  and  after  assuring  himself  that  there  was  no 
other  person  near  who  might  hear  him,  Tom  began, 

"I'm  going  to  run  away." 

The  little  circle  of  listeners  gazed  at  the  bold  boy  in  al- 
most breathless  astonishment,  and  Tom,  fully  enjoying 
the  sensation  he  had  caused,  continued  his  story  after  first 
pausing  sufficiently  long  to  note  the  effect  which  his  an- 
nouncement had  upon  his  hearers. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going,  and  you  just  better  believe  that  I'll  go 
so  far  away  that  nobody  '11  ever  find  me.  I've  stood  this 
working  around  home  just  as  long  as  I  can,  and  I'll  show 
my  folks  what  it  is  to  treat  a  boy  the  way  they've  treat- 
ed me." 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  Tom  ?" 

"That  part  of  it  I'm  not  going  to  tell, "said  Tom,  with  A 
decided  shake  of  the  head,  preferring  to  seem  cruel  rather 
than  confess  that  he  had  no  idea  as  to  where  he  should  go 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  his  parents.  "I'll  leave  here 
some  night,  hide  under  the  bridge  at  Rankin's  brook  till 
morning,  and  then  go  to  some  place  where  none  of  the 
folks  around  here  will  ever  find  me." 

' '  But  what  makes  you  hide  under  Rankin's  bridge  all 
night  ?"  asked  Dwight  Holden,  curiously. 

"  So's  I'll  be  all  ready  to  start  just  as  soon's  it's  daylight, 
of  course." 

"I  don't  see  what  you  want  to  do  that  for,"  persisted  I 
Dwight.      "You  could  sleep  at  home  all  night,  and  then 
start  from  there  as  early  as  you  wanted  to.     Nobody  would 
think  of  stopping  you,  for  they'd  believe  you  were  just  go- 
ing to  the  pasture." 

Tom  was  puzzled,  just  for  an    instant,  as  to  how  he  j 
should  answer  the  question,  and  then   realizing  that   it 
would  never  do  for  a  boy  who  was  about  to  run  away 
from  home  to  confess  that  he  did  not  fully  understand  his 
own  plans,  he  answered,  with  a  great  show  of  dignity : 

"Don't  you  bother.  I  think  I  know  what  I'm  about. 
I've  got  to  sleep  under  Rankin's  bridge  the  night  I  run 
away,  or  else  the  thing  wouldn't  work." 

The  vagueness  of  the  plan  gave  it  a  greater  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  Tom's  friends.  If  it  had  been  a  simple  scheme 
of  running  away,  and  they  had  understood  it  in  all  its  de- 
tails, it  would  have  seemed  dull  and  commonplace  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  when  it  was  so  essential  that  Tom 
should  sleep  under  the  bridge  the  night  previous  to  his 
leaving  home  forever. 


Tom  Gibson  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sensation  he  was 
causing,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  leave  his  friends 
before  whom  he  was  posing  as  a  hero.  He  did  his  best  to 
be  mysterious  both  in  speech  and  action,  and  would  have 
continued  to  throw  out  vague  hints  as  to  his  plan  all  the 
afternoon  had  not  one  of  his  oppressors — his  mother — 
called  him  into  the  house  to  perform  some  one  of  the 
many  tasks  which  he  believed  was  wearing  his  young  life 
away. 

It  is  quite  possible,  if  the  whole  truth  could  be  known, 
that  Tom  had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  run  away 
from  his  comfortable  home  when  he  first  broached  the 
subject  to  his  friends;  but  they  had  looked  upon  him  as 
such  a  hero  from  the  first  moment  he  mentioned  it  that 
he  decided  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go. 

"I'll  keep  on  doing  what  she  tells  me  to,  so  that  folks 
will  see  how  hard  I  have  to  work,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  he  left  the  boys  and  went  toward  the  house,  "and 
then  when  I'm  off  so  far  that  nobody  knows  where  I  am, 
mother  '11  be  sorry  she  made  me  work  so  hard." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  whenever  Tom's  friends  met  him 
after  he  had  announced  his  determination  of  leaving  home, 
they  made  inquiries  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan,  and 
this  was  so  pleasant  to  the  dissatisfied  and  abused  young 
man  that  he  put  off.  taking  the  final  step  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Ill  fact,  he  delayed  so  long  that  Dwight  Holdec 
plainly  said  one  day  that  he  did  not  believe  Tom  had 
ever  intended  to  run  away,  but  that  he  had  said  so  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  "  making  himself  look  big." 

From  that  day  he  set  about  making  his  preparations 
for  departure  in  earnest,  telling  his  friends  that  on  the 
following  Tuesday  he  would  disappear,  never  to  be  seen 
in  Sedgwick  again,  unless  he  should  decide,  many  years 
later,  to  come  back  as  a  wealthy  gentleman,  to  see  how 
much  the  town  had  suffered  by  his  absence. 

Since  he  would  be  obliged  to  walk  a  good  portion  of 
the  distance  to  the  place  where  his  fortune  was  to  be 
made,  he  was  forced  to  leave  out  of  the  bundle  he  was 
making  up  many  of  his  valuables  because  of  their  size 
and  weight.  A  toy  engine,  a  glass  pen  and  holder,  two 
rubber  balls,  a  large  collection  of  marbles  (agates  and 
alleys),  a  folding  kite  frame,  three  odd  skates,  a  loadstone, 
and  two  mouth  harmonicas  made  up  the  list  of  treasures 
that  could  be  carried,  and  these  were  carefully  packed  in 
an  old  army  blanket.  He  had  saved  cookies,  ginger- 
bread, and  choice  pieces  of  pie  until  he  had  as  much  as 
he  believed  would  suffice  as  food  for  a  week,  and  this  he 
intended  to  carry  in  a  paper  parcel  in  his  hand. 

Every  arrangement  had  been  made.  The  day  Tom  had 
set  for  his  departure  came  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  as  if 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  almanac,  and 
two  or  three  days  had  been  lost.  Tom  met  his  friends, 
acted  the  part  of  a  hero  before  them  until  it  was  so  late 
that  each  one  had  been  obliged  to  go  home,  and  then  he, 
having  bidden  each  one  in  turn  a  solemn  good-by,  was 
compelled  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  laid. 

It  is  certain  that  at  the  moment  his  friends  left  him 
Tom  was  thoroughly  sorry  he  had  ever  said  anything 
about  running  away.  He  had  suddenly  come  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  to  be  alone,  and  he  by  no  means  fan- 
cied the  sensation.  At  that  moment  his  troubles  which 
were  obliging  him  to  leave  home  did  not  seem  to  be  nearly 
so  great  as  they  had  been  a  few  days  before ;  his  home  had 
never  appeared  so  cheerful  as  now  when  he  was  leaving 
it,  and  he  actually  began  to  hope  that  some  insurmount- 
able obstacle  would  occur  to  prevent  his  running  away. 

The  tears  filled  his  eyes  as  he  crept  softly  up  the  back 
stairs,  wishing  so  much  that  he  could  kiss  his  mother  and 
sister  good-by,  wishing  that  he  had  never  thought  of  go- 
j  ing,  but  fully  believing  that  it  would  be  unmanly  nut  to 
do  so,  and  that  his  school-mates  would  laugh  at  him  if  he 
should  abandon  the  scheme  before  he  had  even  attempted 
I  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
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He  hoped  the  stairs  would  creak  so  loudly  that  his  mo- 
ther would  come  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  discover 
him  leaving  the  house  with  his  bundles;  but  when  he 
came  down  there  was  hardly  a  sound.  He  was  out  of 
the  house  without,  apparently,  having  been  discovered, 
and  his  heart  was  very  heavy  as  he  walked  slowly  around 
the  yard  to  the  gate,  with  a  long,  lonely  journey  be- 
fore him,  and  with  no  idea  as  to  where  would  be  the 
end. 

He  had  opened  the  gate,  and  was  taking  a  farewell  look 
at  the  house,  when,  to  his  great  delight,  the  front  door 
was  opened,  and  he  saw  his  mother.  He  would  surely  be 
called  back  now,  he  thought,  and  his  friends  could  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  having  been  afraid  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

"So  you  are  really  going  to  run  away,  are  you.  Tom- 
my ?"  said  his  mother,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  least  sur- 
prised by  his  intended  departure. 

"  Yes'm,"  replied  Tom,  in  a  very  low  tone,  feeling  fool- 
ish, and  at  the  same  time  wondering  whether  his  secret 
had  been  betrayed  by  his  friends. 

"Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Gibson,  speakinir  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  and  as  if  the  subject  was  an  indifferent  one  to 
her,  "if  you  feel  that  you  must  go,  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  left  the  house  in  the  daytime;  but 


"THE  FRONT  DOOR  WAS  OPENED.  AND  HE  SAW  HIS  MOTHER." 

of  course  you  know  best.  I  noticed  that  you  did  not 
pack  any  of  your  clothes,  so  I  put  the  most  of  them  in 
this  satchel,  which  I  think  you  will  find  more  conven- 
ient than  that  bundle." 

Tom  didn't  want  to  accept  the  satchel  his  mother 
held  out  to  him;  hut  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course  to 
pursue,  and  he  took  it,  feeling  as  he  did  so  that  if  his  mo- 
ther had  loved  him  very  dearly,  she  would  have  boxed 
his  ears  severely,  ordering  him  at  the  same  time  to  come 
back  into  the  house. 

"  Your  father  said  he  heard  that  Captain  Harrison  was 
ready  to  sail,  and  knowing  that  you  have  decided  to  sleep 
under  Rankin's  bridge,  we  concluded  that  you  were  going 
with  him,  since  the  vessel  is  in  the  river  just  below  there." 
Tommy's  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  speak. 
Instead  of  being  told  to  come  into  the  house  and  behave 
himself,  as  he  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  do,  here 
was  his  mother  actually  helping  him  to  run  away,  and 
talking  as  if  she  thought  it  was  the  best  course  he  could 
pursue. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  in  a  hurry.  Tommy."  said  Mrs.  Gib- 
son, kindly,  "so  I  won't  detain  you.  We  shall  be  glad 
t»  see  you  if  you  should  conclude  to  come  back  here. 
Good-by.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself  better  than  you 
ever  could  at  home." 

The  door  was  closed,  and  the  almost  broken-hearted 
runaway  could  do  no  less  than  continue  his  flight,  out  of 
which  all  the  romance  had  been  taken. 

[TO    BE    COSTISUKD.'J 
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JACKKN1FE  TOYS. 

BY  C.  \V.  MILLER. 
A     WOODEN     \VIXI)  MILL. 

4  MONG  the  most  pleasing  toys  made  with  the  jack- 
XV  knife  is  the  wooden  windmill.  Every  boy  wants  to 
make  machines  that  will  "  work,"  and  none  is  more  desir- 

.   able  and  satisfac- 
tory than  this. 

To  make  the 
mill  whittle  from 
soft  pine  two 
pieces  of  a  suit- 
able size,  as,  for 
instance,  an  inch 
thick,  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide, 
and  twelve  inch- 
es long.  First 
halve  these  pieces 
together  on  their 
flat  sides  so  as 

to  form  a  Greek  cross.     Each  arm  will  be  live  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  (Fig.  1).    Next, 
to  make  the  sails,  take  one  of  the  pieces  and  cut  down  one 
edge  of  the  arm  until  you  have  a  smooth  flat  surface  slant 
ing  from  the  upper  edge  on  the  left-hand  side  to  the  lower 
edge  on  the  right-hand  side.    Turn  the  arm  over 
and  cut  off  the  opposite  edge  in  the  same  way 
until  you  have  a  flat  thin  blade  not  over  ail 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.      Treat  the  other  three 
arms  in  a  similar 
manner,    and    be 
careful    to    have 
them  all  slant  in 
the    same    direc- 
tion, so  that  when 
the  wind    strikes 
against  them  they 
will   all    tend   to 

turn  the  wheel  the  same  way.  The  finished  parts  are 
shown  in  the  diagram,  so  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
making  them  correctly.  Then  put  the  cross  together,  and 
bore  a  small  hole  exactly  in  the  centre.  Take  a  piece  of 
half-inch  board  six  inches  wide,  twelve  inches  long,  for  the 
platform  to  hold  the  workers  (Fig.  2).  At  each  end  screw 
a  small  block  firmly  in  position  to  support  the  shaft.  For 
the  shaft  take  a  piece  of  stout  wire  fifteen  inches  long  and 
bend  it  into  the  shape  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  whole. 
Bore  a  hole  in  each  block  for  the  shaft,  and  put  it  in  place  : 
one  end  should  be  filed  flat  and  wedged  lirmlv  into  the 


Kijr.  4. — CHOPPER. 


hole   in   the   cross. 

To  prevent  the  shaft 
slipping,  bend  the 
other  end  down,  or, 
better  yet,  get  a 
washer  which  will 
just  slip  over,  and 
then  pound  the  cud 
of  the  shaft  until 
the  washer  can  not 
get  off.  To  keep 
the  mill  headed  to 
the  wind,  cut  a  vane 
from  a  thin  board 
and  fasten  it  to  the 
under  part  of  the 
platform.  The  di- 
agram shows  the 
mill,  shaft,  vane, 
etc. ,  all  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  figures 
(Fig.  3). 

For  the  figures, 
get  some  old  cigar 
boxes  and  take  them 
to  pieces.  Whittle 

out  the  parts  of  the  chopper,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
making  two  bodies  and  one  each  of  arms  aud  legs.  Bore 
the  holes  for  the 
pivots,  and  then 
put  the  figure 
together,  being 
careful  that  it 
works  easily.  To 
make  the  fig- 
ure bend  proper- 
ly, take  off  one 
side  of  the  body, 
put  it  in  the  po- 
sition it  should 
have  when  the 
axe  strikes  the 
wood,  and  drive 
a  pin  just  behind 
the  tongue  which 
projects  from  the 
top  of  its  legs,  to 
prevent  the  body 
from  bending  too 

far  forward.     Place  the  figure  with  the  axe  raised,  and 
drive  a  pin  just  in  front  of  the  tongue.      These  two  pins 


Fig.  5.— SAWYER. 


Fig.  3.— PARTS  OF  CHOPPER. 
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limit  its  movement  at  the  hips,  so  that  it  can  not  double 
into  a  heap,  when  it  strikes  a  blow,  like  Grandfather 
Small  weed. 

To  thiish  the  chopper,  round  off  the  edges  of  the  body, 
paint  it  if  you  like,  and  fasten  it  upright  to  the  platform 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  front,  on  which  the  axe  will  chop. 
To  connect  it  to  the  power  take  a  piece  of  wire  and  twist 
one  end  around  the  crank  of  the  shaft  so  that  it  can  work 
easily.  Then  fasten  the  other  end  to  the  arm.  This  is  a 
nice  operation,  for  if  the  wire  is  too  close  to  the  shoulder 
it  will  strike  too  far,  breaking  the  axe  against  the  block; 
if  the  wire  is  too  far  from  the  shoulder,  the  axe  will  not 
come  near  the  block.  By  holding  the  wire  against  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  arm,  and  turning  the  crank,  you  will  dis- 
cover the  place  to  fasten  it.  Bore  a  hole  at  that  point, 
twist  in  the  wire,  and  the  chopper  will  be  finished  (Fig.  4.) 

For  the  sawyer  (Fig.  5.1,  whittle  out  the  figures  (Fig.  6) 


as  described  for  the  chopper.  Put  it  together,  arid  arrange 
the  movements  with  pins  as  in  the  other  case.  Then  make 
a  small  saw-buck  holding  a  stick  of  wood,  upon  which  the 
saw  will  run.  Make  a  wire  pitman  as  before,  only  in  this 
case  no  especial  adjustment  is  required,  for  it  makes  110  dif- 
ference if  the  saw  moves  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

The  windmill  may  be  arranged  as  a  simple  weather 
vane  by  fastening  the  cross  directly  to  the  guiding  vane, 
and  placing  the  whole  on  top  of  a  pole.  In  either  case  it 
is  important  to  have  the  whole  contrivance  evenly  bal- 
anced on  its  turning  pivot,  so  that  the  vane  can  swing  it 
around  easily.  This  is  accomplished  by  finishing  all  the 
figures,  fixing  them  firmly  in  their  places,  and  then  balan- 
cing the  whole  machine  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  moving  it 
around  until  it  stands  level.  Then  bore  the  hole  for  the 
central  pivot  just  over  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  the  mill 
will  turn  easily. 


armor  Griggss 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


DID  you  ever  hear  of  a  boggart?  No?  Then  I  will 
tell  you.  A  boggart  is  a  small  imp  that  lives  in  a 
man's  house  unseen  by  any  one,  doing  a  little  good  and 
much  harm.  This  imp  was  called  a  boggart  in  the  old 
times;  now  we  call  such  by  other  names — ill-temper, 
meanness,  uncharitableness,  and  the  like.  Even  now, 
they  say,  you  may  find  a  boggart  in  some  houses. 

Rap!  tap!  tap!  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

The  wind  was  piping  Jack  Frost's,  for  the  time  was 
winter,  and  it  blew  from  the  north.  The  snow  lay  all 
over  the  ground  like  soft  feathers,  and  the  hay-ricks  look- 
ed as  though  each  one  wore  a  dunce-cap,  like  the  dull  boy 
in  Dame  Weeks's  school  over  by  the  green.  The  icicles 
hung  down  by  the  thatch,  and  the  little  birds  crouched 
shivering  in  the  bare  and  leafless  hedge-rows. 

But  inside  the  farm-house  all  was  warm  and  pleasant; 
the  great  logs  snapped  and  crackled  and  roared  in  the 
wide  chimney-place,  throwing  red  light  up  and  down  the 
walls,  so  that  the  dark  night  only  looked  in  through  the 
latticed  windows.  Farmer  Griggs  sat  warming  his  knees 
at  the  blaze,  smoking  his  pipe  in  great  comfort,  whilst  his 
crock  of  ale  warmed  in  the  hot  ashes. 

Dame  Griggs's  spinning-wheel  went  hum-m-m-m  ! 
hum-m-m-m-m!  like  a  whole  hiveful  of  bees,  the  cat 
purred  in  the  warmth,  the  dog  basked  in  the  blaze,  and 
little  red  sparks  danced  about  the  dishes  standing  all 
along  in  a  row  011  the  dresser. 

But  rap!  tap!  tap!  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Then  Farmer  Griggs  took  his  pipe  from  out  his  mouth. 

"Did  'ee  hear'un,  dame?"  said  he.  "Zooks,  now,  there 
be  somebody  outside  the  door. " 

"Well,  then,  thou  gert  oaf,  why  don't  'ee  let  'un  in  i" 
said  Dame  Griggs. 

"  Look  'ee,  now,"  said  Georgie  Griggs  to  himself,  "sure 
women  be  of  quicker  wits  than  men."  So  he  opened  the 
door. 

"  Will  you  let  me  in  out  of  the  cold,  Georgie  Griggs  ?" 
piped  a  small  voice.  Farmer  Griggs  looked  down,  and 
suu  a  little  wight  no  taller  than  his  knee  standing  in  the 
snow  on  the  door-step.  His  face  was  as  brown  as  a  berry, 
and  he  looked  up  at  the  farmer  with  great  eyes  as  bright 
as  those  of  a  toad. 

"  Who  be  'ee.  little  man  ?"  said  Farmer  Griggs. 


''I'm  a  boggart,  at  your  service." 

"  Na,  na, "  said  Farmer  Griggs, 
"  thee's  at  na  sarvice  o'  mine.  I'll  give 
na  room  in  my  house  to  the  likes  o' 
thee;"  and  he  made  as  though  he  would 
have  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
little  urchin. 

"But  listen,  Georgie  Griggs,"  said 
the  boggart.  "I  will  do  you  a  good 
service." 

' '  What  sarvice  will  'ee  do  me,  then  *" 
said  he. 

"  I'll  'tend  your  fires,"  said  the  manikin,  "I'll  bake  your 
bread,  I'll  wash  your  dishes,  I'll  scour  your  pans,  I'll  scrub 
your  floors,  I'll  brew  your  beer,  I'll  roast  your  meat,  I'll 
boil  your  water,  I'll  stuff  your  sausages,  I'll  skim  your 
milk,  I'll  make  your  butter,  I'll  press  your  cheese,  I'll  pi  uck 
your  geese,  I'll  spin  your  thread,  I'll  knit  your  stockings. 
I'll  mend  your  clothes,  and  do  all  of  the  work  in  your 
house." 

Then  Farmer  Griggs  listened  a  little  longer  without 
shutting  the  door,  and  so  did  Dame  Griggs.  "Wind's 
thy  name,  boggart  ?"  said  he. 

"  Hard  fist,"  said  the  boggart;  and  he  came  a  little  far- 
ther in  at  the  door,  for  he  saw  that  Farmer  Griggs  had  a 
mind  to  let  him  in  all  of  the  way. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Georgie  Griggs,  scratching  his 
head  doubtfully;  "  it's  an  ill  thing  lettin'  mischief  iutull 
the  house.  Thee's  better  outside,  I  doubt." 

"Shut  the  door,  Georgie,"  called  out  Dame  Griggs. 
"Tbou'rt  lettin'  the  cold  air  intull  th'  room." 

Then  Farmer  Griggs  shut  the  door,  but  the  boggart  was 
on  the  inside. 

The  boggart  came  straightway  over  to  the  warm  fire, 
and  the  dog  growled  "  Cliur-r  r-r!"  and  showed  his  teeth, 
and  the  cat  spit  anger  and  jumped  up  on  the  dresser,  with 
her  back  arched  and  her  tail  on  end. 

Now  imps  like  this  boggart  can  only  be  seen  as  the 
frost  is  seen — when  it  is  cold.  So,  as  he  grew  warmer  and 
warmer,  he  grew  thin,  like  a  jelly-fish,  and,  at  last,  when 
he  had  become  warmed  through,  Farmer  Gi'iggs  and  the 
dame  could  see  him  no  more  than  thin  air. 

But  he  was  in  the  house,  and  he  staid  there,  1  c.m  tell 
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you.  For  a  time  everything  went  as  smooth  as  cream; 
all  of  the  work  of  the  house  was  done  as  though  by  magic, 
for  the  hoggart  did  all  that  he  had  promised :  he  made  the 
fires,  he  baked  the  bread,  he  washed  the  dishes,  he  scoured 
the  pans,  he  scrubbed  the  floors,  he  brewed  the  beer,  he 
roasted  the  meat,  he  was  everywhere,  and  did  all  of  the 
work  of  the  house.  When  Farmer  Griggs  saw  these  things 
done,  and  so  deftly,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled  to 
himself.  But  after  a  time  the  boggart  began  to  show 
his  pranks.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  scrape 
the  farmer's  butter  so  that  it  was  light  of  weight,  and 
all  of  the  people  of  the  market-town  hooted  at  him  for 
giving  less  than  he  sold.  Then  he  skimmed  the  chil- 
dren's milk,  so  that  they  had  nothing  but  poor  watery 
stuff  to  pour  over  their  pottage  of  a  morning.  He  took 
the  milk  from  the  cat,  so  that  it  was  like  to  starve ;  he  even 
pilfered  the  bones  and  scrapings  of  the  dishes  from  the 
poor  house  dog,  as  though  he  was  a  very  magpie.  He  blew 
out  the  rush-lig'hts  so  that  they  were  all  in  the  dark  after 
sunset;  he  made  the  iires  burn  cold,  and  played  a  hundred 
and  forty  other  impish  tricks  of  the  like  kind.  As  for  the 
poor  little  children,  they  were  always  crying  and  com- 
plaining that  the  boggart  did  this  and  the  boggart  did  that, 
that  he  scraped  the  butter  from  their  bread  and  pulled  the 
coverlets  off  of  them  at  night. 

Still  the  boggart  did  his  work  well,  and  so  Farmer 
Griggs  put  up  with  his  evil  ways  as  long  as  he  could.  At 
last  the  time  came  when  he  could  bear  it  110  longer. 

"Look  'ee,  now,  Mally,"said  he  to  his  dame,  "it's  all 


along  o'  thee  that  this  trouble's  come  iutull  th'  house.  I'd 
never  let  the  boggart  in  with  my  own  good-will !" 

"I  bade  thee  do  naught  but  shut  the  door,"  answered 
Dame  Griggs. 

"Ay,  it's  easy  enough  to  shut  the  door  after  the  trou- 
ble's come  in." 

"Then  turn  it  out  again." 

"Turn  'uii  out!  Odd's  bodkins,  that's  woman's  wit! 
Dost  'ee  not  see  that  there's  no  turnin'  o'  'un  out  ?  Na,  na; 
there's  naught  to  do  but  to  go  out  ourselves." 

Yes;  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Go  they  must, 
if  they  would  be  rid  of  the  boggart.  So  one  fine  bright 
day  in  the  blessed  spring-time  they  packed  all  of  their 
belongings  into  a  great  wain,  or  cart,  and  set  off  to  find 
them  a  new  home. 

Now,  as  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  Shooter's  Hill, 
whom  should  they  meet  but  their  good  neighbor  and  gos- 
sip Jerry  Jinks.  "So,  Georgie,"  said  he,  "you're  leavin' 
th'  ould  house  at  last  .'" 

"  High,  Jerry,"  quoth  Georgie;  "  we  were  forced  tull  it, 
neighbor,  for  that  black  boggart  torments  us  so  that  there 
was  no  rest  night  nor  day  for  it.  The  poor  bairn's  stomachs. 


are  empty,  and  the  good  dame's  nigh  dead  for  it.  So  off 
we  go.  Like  th'  fieldfares  in  th'  autumn,  we're  flittin', 
we're  flittin' !" 

Now  on  the  wain  was  a  tall  upright  churn,  and  as  soon 
as  Georgie  had  ended  his  speech,  the  lid  of  the  churn  began 
to  clipper-clapper,  and  who  should  speak  out  of  it  but  the 
boggart  himself.  "Ay.  Jerry,''  said  he,  "we're  a-flittin', 
we're  a-flittin',  man !  Good-day  to  ye,  neighbor;  good-day 
to  ye.  Come  and  see  us  some  time." 

"High!"  cried  Georgie  Griggs  ;  "art  thou  there,  them 
black  imp  ?  Then  we'll  all  just  go  back  tull  th'  old 
house,  for  sure  it's  better  to  bear  trouble  there  than  in  a 
new  place." 

So  back  they  went  again,  boggart  and  all. 

By  this  you  may  see,  my  dear,  if  you  warm  an  imp  by 
your  fire,  he  will  soon  turn  the  whole  house  topsy-turvy. 
Likewise,  one  can  not  get  rid  of  a  boggart  by  going  from 
here  to  there,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  in  the  cart  with  the  house- 
hold things. 

But  how  did  Georgie  Griggs  get  rid  of  his  boggart  ? 
That  I  will  tell  you. 

He  went  to  Father  Grimes,  the  wise  man,  who  lived  in 
a  little  house  011  the  moor.  "Father  Grimes,"  said  he, 
"how  shall  I  get  rid  of  my  boggart  ?" 

Then  Father  Grimes  told  him  to  take  this  and  that,  ami 
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to  do  thus  and  so  with  them,  and  see  what  followed.  So 
Farmer  Griggs  went  to  Hugh  the  tailor's  and  told  him  to 
make  a  pretty  red  coat  and  a  neat  pair  of  blue  breeches. 
Then  he  went  to  William  the  hatter's  and  bade  him  to 
make  a  nice  little  velvet  cap  with  a  bell  at  the  top  of  it. 
Then  he  went  to  Thomas  the  shoemaker's  and  bade  him  to 
make  a  fine  little  pair  of  shoes.  So  they  all  did  as  he  told 
them,  and  after  these  things  were  made  he  took  them 
Jiome  with  him. 

He  laid  them  on  a  warm  spot  on  the  hearth,  where  the 


" 


boggart  used  to  come  to  sleep  at  night.     Then  he  and  his 
dame  hid  in  the  closet  to  see  what  would  follow. 

Presently  came  the  boggart,  whisking  here  and  dancing 
there,  though  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  dame  could  see 
him  any  more  than  though  he  had  been  a  puff  of  wind. 


"High-ho!"  cried  the  boggart,  "these  be  fine  things 
for  sure.''  So  saying,  he  tried  the  hat  upon  his  head,  and 
it  fitted  exactly.  Then  he  tried  the  coat  on  his  shoulders, 
and  it  fitted  like  wax.  Then  he  tried  the  breeches  on  his 
legs,  and  they  fitted  as  though  they  grew  there.  Then 
he  tried  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  there  never  was  such  a 
fit.  So  he  was  clad  all  in  his  new  clothes  from  top  to 
toe,  whereupon  he  began  dancing  until  he'made  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth  spin  around  him  as  though  they  had  gone 
mad,  and  as  he  danced  he  sang: 

"  Cap  for  the  head — alas  poor  head  ! 
Coat  for  the  back — alas  poor  back ! 
Breeks  for  the  legs — alas  poor  legs ! 
Shoen  for  the  feet — alas  poor  feet ! 
If  these  be  mine,  mine  can  not  be 
The  house  of  honest  man  Georgie." 

So  he  went  singing  and  dancing  and  skipping  and  leap- 
ing out  of  the  house  and  away.  As  for  Georgie  Griggs 
and  his  dame,  they  never  heard  a  squeak  from  him  after- 
ward. 

Thus  it  was  that  Farmer  Griggs  got  rid  of  his  boggart. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  if  I  could  get  rid  of  mine  as  easily 
(for  I  have  one  in  my  own  house),  I  would  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes  of  the  finest  silks  and  satins,  and  would 
hang  a  bell  of  pure  silver  on  the  point  of  his  cap.  But 
alackaday !  there  are  no  more  wise  men  left  us,  like  good 
Father  Grimes,  to  tell  one  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  one's 
boffgart. 
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TIIE  Postmistress  would  like  her  little  corre- 
spondents  to  write    tier   a    letter   entitled. 
"What  I  Saw  in  a  Morning  Walk."    A  long  while 
ago  a  clever  story  entitled  "Eyes  and  N"  Eyi  s" 
drew  everybody's  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
people  see  a  great  many  tnoiv  things  in  their  ram- 
bles than  others  do.      It  is  well  to  see  what  is 
bri'ht,  beautiful,  and  charming  in  our  neighbor- 
hood rather  than  what  N  ugly  and  disagreeable. 
Now  let  the  little  pens  set  busily  to  work.      It 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  w  ......  nld  611  one  whole 

Post-office  Box  with  letters  on  this  subject,  would 
it  not,  dear  children? 

DOVKR,  DELAWARE,  .-!pn7  3,  1S85. 

In  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  recently,  was  a 
letter  signed  "Roscoe  N.  D."—  a  bright,  hand 
some  boy  of  fifteen  years.  On  April  1  he  left  our 
home  about  half  past,  one  oVlock.  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  to  go  to  sch'  ...1.  Bis  teacher  and 
school-mates  said  they  had  never  known  him  in 
better  spirits.  He  recited  his  speech  for  an  ex- 
hibition to  be  held  the  following  evening,  and  ; 
they  told  me  he  had  done  great  credit  to  himself.  | 
He  'left  the  school-house  .  and  was  running  along 
with  his  comrades:  before  he  had  gone  fifty 
yards  he  fell  over,  and  expired  in  a  few  momenta 
The  doctors  pronounced  it  heart  disease.  Itu- 


sure  that  in  our  great  bereavement  we  have  tin- 
sympathy  of  your  little  friends.  To  us  tin-  loss 
is  irreparable,  and  we  find  it  very  hard  to  say, 
"Thy  will  be  done  '." 

His  mother,  A.D.  D. 

All  the  mothers  and  all  the  children  who  shall 
read  this  pathetic  letter  will  feel  sad  at  the  loss 
which  has  fallen  on  this  IK  .inc. 


One  of  our  boy  friends  tells  us  how  to  make 
A  BOAT  PROPELLED  BY  liUiliKI!. 

As  I  presume  few  boys  in  this  country  have 
heard  about  such  a  boat,  I  think  perhaps  sunn- 
would  like  to  know  Imw  to  make  on.-  Take  a 
piece  of  pine  board  two  feet  or  more  in  length, 
about  six  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Saw  it  to  resemble  the  keel  of  a  boat  Make  the 
opening  about  one  and  a  half  feet  1  ing  and  about 
four  inches  wide.  Place  rubber  bands  over  and 
under  the  board  across  the  opening  at  intervals 
of  three  inches.  The  rubber  should  be  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Make  paddles  of  thin 
board  about  two  inches  long.  Place  a  paddle 
between  the  upper  and  lower  part  ..f  each  rub- 
ber band.  Turn  the  paddles  backward  until  the 
rubber  bands  are  twisted  as  far  as  can  be  dom 
without  breaking;  then  place  the.  boat  in  the 
water,  and  let  go  the  paddles.  This  bunt  will  go 
about  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  easily  mad,-  and 
run. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— What  do  yon  do  when  a 
great  girl  of  twenty-two  comes  to  your  Post- 
office  Box*  Chance  threw  HARPER'S  Yot  NO  PEO 
PI.E  into  my  way.  anil  the  result  is  that  my  little 
niece  now  receives  it  regularly,  and  1  read  it  fur 
her,  enjoying  it  fully  as  mii'-li  as  baby  Dollie,  who 
si -in  Is  her  love  to  you.  I  wish  Mr.  Dan  Mai  shall 
w.  mid  write  again';  'tis  pleasant  to  read  such  let- 
ters. And  dear  Mrs.  Lillie— how  1  love  t..  tna- 
sure  up  each  word  of  hers !  M.  L  D. 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  the  young  ladies 
into  the  cozy  circle  who  throng  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  wish  they  would  come  oftener,  for  every- 
body has  a  lining  look  for  the  dear  elder  sisters 
and  cousins. 

A  dear  little  boy  received  this  bright  letter 
fnnn  a  fun-lovinguncle,  and  his  mamma  was  kind 
enoi.gli  tn  say  that  it  might  be  published  in  these 
ciiliimiis  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  little 
readers  who  like  to  laugh. 

SYRACL'SK,  NEW  YORK. 
"MY  DEAR  ARTHl'n,— I  was  pleased  to  read  your 

gnat  story.  I  am  not  acquainted  personally 
with  any'goats.  but  there  is  a  liny  who  lives 
around  the  corner  from  my  house  who  owns  a 
very  remarkable  goat.  The  boy's  name  is  .John, 
and'  th.-y  call  him  Johnny  "for  short  "  I  nn-i 
Johnny  this  morning, and  be  said  that  the  gnat, 
whose  name  is  Billy,  wasn't  feeling  well,  as  he 
ate  too  much  supper  last,  night,  and  it  ga\.  him 
ihe  stomach-ache.  Billy  eats  any  thing  that  comes 
along,  and  he  likes  hay,  grass,  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  bread  and  milk,  and  pie  and 


cakes.  Last  night  there  wasn't  anything  in  the 
house  to  c,.t  except  a  pair  of  Johnny's  rubber 
overshoes.  Tin-  overshoes  were  an  old  pair,  and 
Johnny  hadn't  any  money  to  buy  some  new  ones, 
as  he  had  spent  all  his  money  on  Christinas  pre- 
Johnny  put  his  overshoes  by  the  register 
in  the  front  hall,  and  then  went  upstairs  to  have 
his  father  read  to  him.  lleasked  Billy  logo  with 
him.  but  Billy  said  that  he  didn't  care  much  f.,r 
rcaiiing.  and  couldn't  understand  the  big  words 
This,  however,  was  just  an  excuse,  as  yon  will 
see  \\neii  I  tell  yon  \vhat  happened.  As  soon  as 
Johnny  had  got'  upstairs.  Billy  started  in  on  the 
»\  ershoes  He  was  very  hungry,  and  said  to  him- 
self that  if  he  couldn't  have  liread  and  milk,  he 
would  eat  his  master's  overshoes.  "  1  wmi'i  ea1 
but  one  of  'em,"  he  said,  when  he  began,  "  tor  it 

w  i. nl.  1  n't  be  right  to  let  Johnny  have  no  overs) 

at  all  to  make  New-Year's  calls  in."  lint  the  hist 
overshoe  tasted  so  good  to  him.  and  he  was  so 
very,  very  hungry,  that,  when  he  had  gut  through 
with  it,  he  said  :"  One  overshoe  won't  do  .Johnny 
any  good.  He  might  catch  cold  if  he  wore  only 
one.  I'll  eat  'em  both.  He'll  think  he  has  ln-t 
'em."  So  Billy  ate  them  both,  and  then  went  to 
bed  in  the  dining-room.  This  morning  it  was 
sun  wing,  and  Johnny's  father  asked  him  to  go  to 
the  post-office  with  a  letter,  and  Johnny  hunted 
arimnd  for  his  overshoes.  He  looked  all  around, 
upstairs  and  down,  in  the  parlor, thedining-room, 
the  eel  la  r.  the  library,  but  couldn't  Mini  tin- in  lie 
accused  his  sister  of  having  hid  them  and  his  bro- 
ther of  having  stolen  them,  and  all  this  time. 
while  Johnny  was  racing  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise  because  he  couldn't 
Jiii'l  bis  ovd-shors.  Hilly  was  lying  down  on  the 
dining-room  floor  with' a  little  piece  of  the  last 
overshoe  by  his  side.  aiM  this  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  two,  and  he  was  saving  it  up  fm  his 
lunch.  At  last  Johnny  came  up  to  Billy  to  see 
what  made  him  keep  so  quiet,  for  Billy  general- 
ly made  things  pretty  lively  by  butting  again-i 
chairs  and  upsetting  Johnny's  sisters,  and  run- 
ning into  the  cook's  legs  when  she  was  coming 
upstairs  with  her  arms  full  of  dishes,  so  that  she 
couldn't  help  herself.  Hilly  curled  himself  up 
when  he  saw  Johnny,  and  t  ried  to  hide  the  piece 
o!  •  i\  ershoe.  Johnny  saw  it,  though, and  hollered 
out:  "Billy!  I  believe  you've  eaten  my  overshoes. 
Do  you  dare  to  deny  it?"  Billy  couldn't  deny 
it,  of  course,  and  then  Johnny  shook  him  very 
hard,  and  that  made  the  overshoes  ratt  li-  tin  r<- 
were  buckles  on  them,  you  know,  and  they  made 
a  urea  I  deal  of  noise,  and  that  made  Johnny  sun- ; 
and  he  called  out  to  his  mother  that  Hilly  had 
swallowed  his  oveivhi.es.  for  he  could  hear  them 
rattle.  About  This  time  the  overshoes  began  to 
make  Billy  sick,  and  he  felt  so  bad  that  when  the 
doctor  came  and  gave  him  medicine,  and  used  a 
stomach-pump,  and  had  mustard-plasters  put  on 
him,  he  was  too  weak  to  do  anything  at  all,  and 
only  butted  the  doctor  over  once.  When  I  met 
Johnny,  a  little  while  ago,  he  said  that  Billy  w  as 
a  little  better,  but  wouldn't  be  able  to  go  calling 
on  New- Year's. 

I  haven't  seen  that  boy  yet  who  told  me  about 
the  giant,  but  shall  probably  run  across  him  next 
week.  I  wish  that  you  would  give  my  Imc  to 
your  mot  her  and  to  all  suitable  persons,  in  regard 
to  whom  yonr  mother  will  advise  you.  Your 
most  affectionate  UNCLE  WILL. 


ALLENTCN,  Mi          i 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —Our  teacher  has  been  tak- 
ing II. \  IIPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four  years  for  the 

Scl I  Me  said  the  pupil  who  brought  the  !it>t 

wild  flower  to  school  should  write  a  letter  about 
it.  As  I  was  the  first  one,  I  will  write  a  little 
letter.  I  went  to  drive  the  cows  home  fnnn  the 

.Men- ];., tt.  iln.  about  two  miles  fnun  home, 

and  I  saw  the  two  flowers;  their  names  are 

pepper-and-salt  (Kngmia  bulbosa)  and  lil.mil 1 

i  Siiiniiftiiiu  iu  t'unu'lf  /i,W\t.  Our  teacher  taught  us 
the  [lotanical  names  last  spring.  We  have  one 
hninti-e.1  and  forly-M-ven  botanical  names  in  a 
! 1;.  Spring  is  very  late.  We  often  have  (low- 
ers here  in  the  beginning  of  March,  but  this 
spring  we  bad  to  wait  until  April  1  before  seeing 
a  -ingle  tin \\ei-.  In  my  next  letter  I  expeet  j.i 
ghe  a  long  list  of  wild  flowers.  This  is  all  my 
own  writing.  Hi  1:1  IK  E.  B. 

I  shall  expect  you  to  keep  your  promise.  Her 
tie.  and  give  not  the  list  only,  but  some  acc,.nni 
of  the  places  where  you  find  the  flowers. 


ALLENTI.N.  MI^.H -l-.l. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  to  yon. 

so  1  would  like  to  see  this  published.  Our  teaeh 
er  t  i  .M  lls  1,  ,  \V1  lie  if  \Ve  \Vallt  eil  tO.  The  fl'iW  el'x 

are  just  beginning  to  bluom.  We  have  to  learn 
the  botanical  names  and  put  them  down  in  a 
little  book  It  has  been  very  cold  in  Missouri 
this  winter.  I  live  at  Eureka,  a  village  thirty 

miles  friim  St.  Lonis.  but    I   attend  sel 1  here. 

We  ciime  up  on  the  train — my  brother  and  I — 
every  morning,  and  go  home  in  the  evening. 

\  \  M  i:  H . 

1  see  that  you  and  Bertie  are  taught  to  write 
\ei\  clearly  and  plainly,  as  well  as  to  expn  ss 
yourselves  well. 

RICHMOND.  SL-RRKY,  ENCI  AND. 

I>K\K  POSTMISTRESS,  Birdie.  Daisy. and  myself 
are  three  little  English  girls— sisters.  We  should 


like  very  much  to  correspond  with  a  little  Amcr 
ican  girl  or  with  sisters.  We  know  America  on 
the  map,  and  would  like  to  know  in.. re  admit 
that  big  country,  and  what  the  American  chil- 
dren do.  We  live  in  Richmond,  Surrey.  M\  age 
is  nearly  eleven  ;  Birdie  is  nine  :  Daisy  is  six  \\  •• 
all  like  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

MAY  BAILEY  CHURCHILL. 


UPPER  EDMONTON,  ENGLAND. 

My  sister  and  I  have  taken  in  II. MITER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  nearly  six  months  now,  and  we  like  it 
better  than  any  oilier  magazine.  Our  house  is 
only  about  four  miles  from  Eppim:  I-'m-est.  and 
though  we  have  not  seen  much  of  it  yet.  we  are 
looking  tin  ward  to  some  jolly  walks  there  soon. 
I;. -i. l.-x  a  garden,  we  have  a  splendid  orchard  at 
the  back  of  our  house,  where  we  keep  fowls,  and 
this  year  I  think  I  shall  have  some  rabbits  The 
orchard  is  very  nice  to  play  in.  We  play  cricket, 
foot-ball,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  I  am  making  a 
hammock  to  hang  up  in  one  of  the  tree- 
1  I  read  the  Post-office  Box  every  wci  k.  and  I 
very  much  want  to  know  how  to  make  straw 
frames,  vases,  and  umbrella  racks,  which  E.  F.  D. 
said  she  could  make.  If  it  is  not  troubling  her 
too  much,  I  should  be  so  glad  if  she  would  write. 

ISABELLA  F. 

Will  E.  F.  D.  please  notice  this  request,  and 
kindly  write  again? 


WACSAL',  WISCONSIN. 

My  sisters  and  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  several  years,  and  when,  this  year, 
papa  suggested  taking  something  else  instead, 
we  could  not  consent  to  it,  it  seemed  so  like  an 
old  friend. 

Trailing  arbutus  grows  in  the  woods  around 
here,  and  about  the  first  of  May  it  will  be  in 
bloom  ;  then  we  make  up  parties 'to  go  out  after 
it.  If  the  Postmistress  or  any  little  sick  girl 
would  like  to  have  me  send  her  some  of  it.  ami 
will  let  me  know  through  the  paper,  I  will  send 
her  a  box. 

I  have  two  sisters,  one  ten  and  the  other  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  mamma  calls  me  "  little 
betweenity." 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  much  about  Wau- 
sau  ;  it  is  a  city  of  ten  tin  insMiid  inhabitants,  and 
is  growing  very  rapidly.  It  is  away  up  here  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills. 
It  is  a  lumbering  town.  We  have  two  railroads 
here.  NELLIE  A. 

Any  little  invalid,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  little 
girl  who  is  well,  might  be  glad  to  receive  a  box 
of  trailing  arbutus,  but  it  would  tax  Nellie  too 
much  to  send  one  to  all  who  might  enjoy  it ;  so 
I  suggest  that  she  select  some  dear  child  among 
her  friends,  and  gladden  her  eyes  with  the  sweet, 
delicate,  pink  flowers. 


SUSDKRLAND,  ENGLAND. 

We  have  taken  HARPER'S  YITM.  PEOPLE  in  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  all  like  it  immensely.  We 
look  eagerly  for  its  arrival  every  Saturday.  I 
like  the  new  serial  story.  "Eolf  House,"  very 
much,  and  I  think  the  Post-office  Box  is  very  in- 
teresting. I  can  not  ilc-erilic  such  lovely  scenery 
as  some  of  your  little  American  correspondents, 
but  we  have  sume  very  nice  places  here  at.  Sun- 
derland,  such  as  the  Winter  Gardens.  Museum, 
Art  liallcry.  parks,  libraries,  etc.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  join  the  Housekeepers'  Club.  I  go 
to  boarding-school,  but  I  haven't  been  this  quar- 
ter, because  I  was  nut  very  well.  I  went  to  six 
pari  i<  s  at  i  'hristmas,  all  of  whirl  i  I  ctiji  i\  cd  very 
much.  I  think  you  must  love  children  very  much 
to  take  such  all  interest  ill  them.  I  am  sixteen, 
so  I  lope  I  am  not  ton  old  to  correspond.  I  am 
crocheting  a  shawl  in  pale  blue  wool,  and  am 
gi  ling  tn  id  i  an  antimacassar  next  in  trie,  it  stitch. 
If  I  can  get  one,  I  will  try  ami  send  Kuth  M.  a  re- 
ceipt fur  cream  candy  the  next  time  I  write,  if  I 
may  write  ai_r.iin.  Lillie  B.  asked  some  of  the 
girls  t,,  write  t..  her,  but  I  didn't  know  whether 
I  .  .mid  send  the  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box  or 
nut  I  have  inclosed  you  an  Easter  card,  which 
I  hupe  yon  will  get  at  Easter  We  have  a  great 
many  eggs  dyed  here  then  ;  do  you?  With  dear- 
est  love,  I  remain  yours  lovingly,  EMJIIE  N. 

Had  the  six  parties  anything  to  do  with  mak- 
ing Emmie  ill.  I  wonder?  Thanks  for  the  lovely 
Easter  card,  which  was  not  much  too  late.  You 
may  write  to  Lillie  B.  through  the  Post-office  Box 
if  you  eboi  ise 

VILLA  FABIAN,  ALASSIO,  ITALY. 

I  am  a  boy  seven  years  old.  We  have  been 
abroad  a  long  time,  and  now  we  are  in  Italy. 
My  brother  is  writing  tn  yon.  I  like  HARPER'S 
tin  M,  PKOPLE  very  much.  Now  it  is  time  to 
finish.  G.  T.  !•'. 

WALKLEY,  SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

I  began  taking  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  Jan- 
uary. INSO,  I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  paper.  I  saw 
a  piece  in  the  third  monthly  part  about  a  delicate 
and  sickly  boy  who  wrote  a  tragedy  when  he  was 
six  years  old.  and  afterward  visited  America  to 
lecture.  I  think  H  will  prove  to  be  the  late 
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Charles  Dickens.  I  have  read  lii^  book  called 
Pirkirirlc  Papers,  and  was  much  amused.  I  am 
learning  to  play  the  violin,  and  can  play  some 
exercises,  besides  the  tunes  "  I'.lnel.ells  of  Scot- 
land." "Robin  Ailaii-."  and  the  "Hazel  Ih  II."  I 
am  eleven  years  (.Id,  and  have  a  brother  in  Can- 
ada. I  should  think  it  a  {treat  kindness  of  you 
to  print  this  letter 

1  remain,  dear  Postmistress, 

FRED  L.  S. 


THE  CASTLE,  DINGWALL,  N.  B. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  letter  in 
the  Post-office  Box  from  my  home  in  the  High- 
lands <if  Scotland.  We  have  begun  to  take  HAR- 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  it  has  been  published 
in  England  ;  we  like  it  very  much. 

AGGIE  M.  B. 


UPPER  EDMONTON,  ENGLAND. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  we  have  a  large 
orchard,  and  my  sister  and  I  have  some  chiek- 
«ns,  and  we  had  our  first  egg  yesterday.  Besides 
the  chickens.  I  have  six  doves,  which  are  very 
tame,  and  will  eat  out  of  my  hand.  I  had  one 
pair  of  them  last  March,  and  they  have  hud  tin- 
others  from  eggs.  Besides  which,  we  have  a 
terge  tabby  cat  eleven  years  old,  and  my  sister 
has  a  pair  of  breeding  canaries.  I  have  a  little 
piece  of  garden  all  to  myself  and  in  the  summer 
I  have  a  number  of  pretty  flowers  in  it ;  I  like 
gardening  very  much.  Besides  taking  HARPER'S 
Youxn  PEOPLE  in,  we  take  in  St.  Nicholas  and  The 
Enqltxli  Illustrated  Magazine.  We  get  the  paper 
at  breakfast  on  Friday,  and  I  generally  have  fin- 
ished reading  it  by  Monday.  I  like  reading  very 
much.  In  the  summer  father  is  going  to  put  up 
-a  good  high  swing  for  us;  will  it  not  be  nice?  I 
hope  there  will  be  room  to  print  this,  as  I  have 
never  had  one  printed  before.  MAGGIE  F. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  English  girl  eleven  years  of  age. 
I  live  in  Holloway,  London.  We  have  a  large 
garden,  and  my  papa  raises  dahlias,  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  a  lot  of  other  flowers,  but  it  is  very 
.smoky,  and  they  get  rather  black.  I  have  three 
sisters  younger  than  myself— Beatrice,  Kate,  and 
Maggie.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  gram  mar,  singing,  and 
domestic  economy.  My  sister  Beatrice  studies 
the  violin,  and  I  study  the  piano,  and  she  plays 
Mozart's  minuets  with  me  and  a  number  of  oth- 
er things.  I  am  learning  to  play  Beethoven's 
music.  We  all  look  for  papa  to  bring  home  ll.u: 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much  :  but 
.some  of  the  spelling  looks  funny  to  us,  such  as 
harbor,  bowlder,  honor,  parlor,  color,  clew,  which 
we  are  taught  to  spell  harbour,  boulder,  honour, 
parlour,  colour,  clue.  My  little  sister  Kate  says 
she  does  not  want  the  bother  of  learning  music, 
but  would  like  to  play  a  barrel-organ  ;  then  she 
would  only  have  to  turn  a  handle.  Papa  says 
Handel's  music  is  very  good,  but  he  would  not 
like  so  much  handle  as  all  that ;  so  she  will  have 
to  learn  something  else  some  day.  DOROTHV  J. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  shall  be  nine  in  May.  I  see  most  of  the  chil- 
-dren  who  write  have  some  pets.  I  have  ..nl\  a. 
very  little  turtle.  I  found  him  one  day  as  I  was 
playing  in  a  swamp  last  summer.  My  favorite 
story  ih  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  "  Wakulla." 
My  sister  has  copied  this  for  me,  and  I  hope  you 
will  print  it,  as  it  is  my  first  letter  to  you. 

HOWARD  D. 


POTSDAM,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  your  paper  almost  two  years,  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  enjoy  reading  letters  in 
the  Post-office  Box  very  much.  I  have  two  pets, 
a  bird  named  Dirk  and  a  black,  white,  and  brown 
cat  named  Tabby.  I  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters. 
I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  attend  the  Normal 
Sell,  ...I,  and  am  in  the  Intermediate  Department. 
My  teacher's  name  is  Miss  R.,  and  we  all  are  very 
fond  of  her.  A.  LILLIAN  B. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

I  have  not  taken  your  nice  little  magazine  very 
long,  hut  I  think  it  is  very  nice.  I  had  a  lovely 
tortoise-shell  cat,  eleven  years  old.  but  some  dogs 
killed  her.  I  shall  be  ten  next  May.  I  have  one 
sister  and  one  brother,  both  older  than  myself 
Tills  is  a  surprise  to  my  papa  and  mamma.  I 
hope  this  will  be  printed,  as  it  is  my  first  letter. 

BESSIE  E.  E. 


ELSIE. 

A  clear  crystal  spring  lay  hidden  in  the  deep, 
dark  wood.  The  moss  upon  its  margin  was  un- 
disturbed ;  not  even  the  tiny  foot-print  of  the 
squirrel  had  marred  its  verdure,  and  Nature 
seemed  listening  to  the  whisper  of  the  leaves ; 
the  beams  of  sunshine  threw  their  gleams  of  ra- 
diance upon  its  clear  surface.  Near  by  stood  the 
stately  remains  of  a  forest  tree;  the  hark  por- 
trayed its  age,  and  told  that  storms  and  years 
hail  passefl  even  in  this  forest  glade  At  its  base 
st 1  a  tiny  harp,  a  half-open  book;  and  a  jew- 
elled necklace  ;  a  garland  of  wood-anemones  had 
seemingly  been  twined  in  the  early  day  around 


its  gnarled  edge.  Tin-re  is  a  breaking  of  I  wigs; 
a  horseman  peers  mysteriously  at  the  pt.iry 
scene  just  one  moment,  then  disappears. 

It  was  a  stately  mansion  :  its  halls  were  wide 
and  deep  and  high.  Within  one  of  its  beautiful 
apartments  stood  a  young  girl  arrayed  in  spot- 
less white.  A  tiny  golden  chain  of  the  tin.  si 
workmanship  encircled  her  white  throat ;  there- 
on hung  a  black  crucilix.  Her  brown  elfish  eyes 
were  for  the  moment  sad.  With  clasped  hands 
and  parted  lips  she  seemed  to  be  uttering  a  silent 
petition  to  the  Unseen  to  guard  the  barriers  of 
her  heart  Slit-  hears  a  foot-fall,  a  voice;  she 
l-:ni-es.  listens,  vanishes  in  tin-  dim  corridors. 

It  was  a  little  vine-covered  chapel.  Strains  of 
sweet  music  were  rendered.  A  young  girl  is  seen 
kneeling.  A  flush  has  suffused  her  cheek — not  en- 
tirely devotion — as  she  in  silence  tells  her  beads. 
Beside  her  kneels  an  elderly  mother,  clad  in  ha- 
biliments of  deep  woe.  Her  eyes  wander  from 
her  fair  charge  restlessly  ;  they  are  filled  with 
anxiety.  There  are  lines  deeply  imprinted  upon 
her  features  as  she  in  silence  tells  her  beads,  she 
is  high-bom  and  stately  even  as  she  kneels  in 
petition. 

It  was  an  autumn  twilight.  In  the  wood  tin- 
moss  had  withered  ;  the  leaves  fluttered  in  the 
autumn  breeze.  The  spring  was  still  there,  and 
in  its  tranquil  depths  were  mirrored  two  forms. 
A  hasty  embrace,  a  smile,  a  tear.  She  then 
grasps  the  harp,  attunes  its  chords  to  love  and 
sorrow,  and  on  that  quiet  night  she  lured  the 
strains  of  sweetest  music.  She  was  alone — alone. 
Oh,  Elsie  !  Her  Inglehart  was  gone. 

It  was  a  battle-field.  The  moon  cast  its  cold 
light  upon  t.he  dying  ones,  so  far  away  from  home. 
They  dream  a  last  unheard  farewell,  and  all  is 
still.  A  rude  stone  did  mark  their  resting-place, 
and  there  did  sleep  her  Inglehart. 

Oh,  Elsie  !  It  was  midnight  at  the  spring,  and 
in  li.-r  dreams  she  had  left  her  cot  and  wandered 
to  the  wood,  her  hidden  grief  to  soothe.  She 
grasped  her  harp;  the  strains  were  wild  and 
weird  The  spring  lay  still  and  bright  beneath 
her  feet,  and  as  she  fondly  gazes  she  spies  her 
form.  Oh,  strange  contrast !  oh.  sorrow,  sorrow  ! 
pur  Elsie  had  gone  daft,  and  wailed  her  re.pii.-in 
in  the  forest  glade  alone.  The  moon  still  shines 
through  forest  and  upon  field,  and  as  we  glaiire 
we  see  a  tombstone  white  and  pure  reflected  in 
the  crystal  spring. 

[  Elsie  is  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  Aus- 
trian noble.  Her  lover,  Inglehart,  was  of  Scotch 
origin.  He  died  in  Hungary.  She  died  of  grief.] 
EOSA  PETERSON. 

EKKSJ.J,  JoNKOPINGS    LA.V,  SwKDEN. 


ON  MY   BIRTHDAY. 

BY  BESSIE. 

I  am  seven  years  old  to-day, 
With  the  daisies  at  my  feet; 

For  the  flowers  are  all  around  me, 
And  the  birds  sing  songs  so  sweet. 

The  flowers  are  here  at  last, 

And  still  the  birdies  sing  ; 
But  the  dandelions  have  passed, 

And  the  butterflies  have  wings. 

The  bluebirds  now  have  gone. 

But  the  robins  still  remain 
This  bright  and  sunny  year, 

With  the  flowers  in  the  lane. 

The  daisies  and  the  clover, 
And  the  buttercups  are  here, 

With  their  bright  and  clearest  yellow, 
For  it  is  another  year. 


MORNING  AFTER  SNllW. 

BY    GITTY     (TEX     YEARS    OLD). 

The  beautiful  snow  has  fallen  fast ; 
Came  the   pure  white  flakes,  like   glistening 

flowers. 

Over,  the  ground  and  the  withered  gr;i>st 
Silent  and  soft  in  the  midnight  hours. 

The  brook  is  hound  in  an  icy  cell. 
The  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  o'er, 

The  snow  lies  thick  on  each  tield  and  dell. 
And  soft  and  white  by  the  river  shore. 

The  trees  are  covered  with  jewels  rare. 
And  every  bush  has  an  armor  bright  : 

The  sun  shines  down  through  the  frosty  air, 
And  covers  the  world  in  floods  of  light. 

These  verses  are  the  unaided  work  of  two  lit- 
tle sisters. 


tie,  Kitty,  and  Tabby  are  cats ;  and  Dick  is  our 
pet  bird.  I  have  not  been  at  school  for  two 
weeks.  We  have  been  through  our  reading-book 
twice.  The  spelling-book  is  in  two  parts  ;  \ve 
have  been  through  the  first  part  three  times.  ;md 
I  have  been  about  half-way  through  the  second 
part.  In  geography  I  have  been  studying  on 
South  America,  but  we  have  finished  now.  In 
arithmetic  I  have  been  as  far  as  Fractions. 

BERNK  E. 


SAN  FKANCISCO,  CALIF..RM  *. 

My  father  has  here  two  horses,  three  cows,  t  w.  * 
calves,  about  a  hundred  faney  chickens,  seven 
pigeons,  and  five  dogs.  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  ever  written  to  you. 

One  of  your  many  13-year-old  boy  correspon- 
dents, E.  A.  S. 

Next  time  tell  us  whether  the  chicks  are  tame, 
whether  the  pigeons  perch  on  your  shoulder,  and 
something  about  the  dogs. 


GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

We  go  to  the  country  for  three  months  in  sum- 
mer, and  have  great  fun.  We  have  a  pony  named 
Risoto.  which  my  brother  and  sisters  ride,  but  I 
do  n..t,  as  I  do  not  like  it.  There  is  a  loch  where 
we  fish  for  trout,  and  where  we  sail  a  yacht  which 
my  brother  has.  It  is  about  five  feet  long ;  we 
christened  it  .-"/" hunu  There  are  two  swans, 
•\liieh  we  feed  every  day ;  their  names  are  Broom 
and  Cob.  We  once  had  a  canary,  but  it  was  kill- 
ed ;  we  called  him  Dick.  He  was  very  old  when 
he  died,  and  never  sang,  hut  when  lie  was  young 
he  sang  beautifully.  We  are  going  to  get  anoth- 
er when  we  go  to  the  country  in  summer. 

MAUD  C. 


KIRTOS-BANK,  KiHHiE-MuiR,  SCOTLAND. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old.  We  live  in  a  cottage  a  short  way  out 
:<i  town.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic, 
F.ngiish  lessons,  and  music.  I  have  done  at 

scl 1  several  pieces  of  work  in  cross-stitch. 

My  sister  Aggie  and  I  are  practicing  a  duet  to- 
gether. I  am  learning  to  dust,  and  help  mamma 
in  the  morning-  I  like  my  cousin  David  very 
inueli  ;  he  sometimes  takes  us  out  into  the  coun- 
try for  a  drive.  He  has  a  pony  named  Bob.  and 
a  dog  York— he  is  a  very  wise  animal.  When 
David  and  Willie  go  to  stay  at  his  farm  for  a 
day  or  two.  York  guards  their  bedroom  door 
after  Cousin  David  rises,  and  allows  no  one  in  till 
becomes.  I  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long.  With 
kindest  love  to  the  Postmistress  and  all  the  little 
readers.  NETTIE  T.  J. 


PUZZLIiS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

A    RIDDLE. 

In  rude,  rough  hearts  I  love  to  dwell ; 

Of  fiends  1  soon  make  friends; 
No  rules  nor  measures  me  expel ; 

My  title  never  ends. 


No.  a. 

n. 
Rehet  si  a  tillte  dstome  woferl, 

ot  pdhfienrsi  yere  ader, 
1st  shrounide  ni  reh  hruulbe  woerb, 
Dna  atwrede  yl.  ;i  :terl 

HELEX  and  GRACE. 


No    3. 

AX  ACROSTIC. 

1.  An  animal.    2   A  Leverage.    3.  To  place.    4. 
To  fasten.    5.  To  destroy.    0.  A  small  stream. 
Primals  spell  the  name  of  a  sacred  festival. 

LAUKA  W. 


ANSWERS  To  ITZZI.ES   IN  No.  284 

No.  1.—    CRAPE 

ALERT 
E  R  R  (J  R 
T  O  L  E  D 
REDAN 

No.  3.—  E 

ALE 

ABATE 

ELASTIC 

E  T  T  I  N 

E  I  N 


No.  3.— Charles  Dickens.    "Vashingtou. 
No.  4. — HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  reuei-.  d 
from  Libbie  M.  C.,  Laura  B.  Wallis.  Helen  and 
i  Irace,  II.  D.  Taylor.  Jun.,  C.  T.  S.,  Henry  I,.  King, 
Emma  L.  K.,  Addle  Y.,  Lawrence  S.  Miller,  Helen 
W.  Gardner,  and  Stella  Sisson. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  cmer.] 
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"MAMMA'S    CONE    OUT." 


a  large  business.  She  began  by  collecting  nests  of  ants,  ami 
rrariug  them  in  boxes  in  her  house,  but  now  she  procures 
great  quantities  every  season  from  the  country,  while  her 
own  are  constantly  increasing.  Thus  day  and  night  she  is 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  the  active  little  pests  of  various 
species,  whose  habits  she  has  learned  sufficiently  to  keep  them 
in  good  health. 

The  ants  are  ungrateful,  however,  and,  in  spite  of  the  close- 
fitting  clothes  of  leather  which  she  wears,  have  bitten  her 
until  her  face  and  hands  are  said  to  be  of  the  color  of  parch- 
ment, and  rough  with  tiny  scars,  so  that  she  has  had  by  no 
mrans  a  "  lovely"  time  of  it. 

She  cares  to  keep  alive  only  such  ants  as  are  "  good  lay- 
ers.'' for  the  object  of  all  her  care  is  to  procure  great  quan- 
tities of  eggs  of  the  ants,  which  she  sells  to  gamekeepers. 
The  pheasant,  which  is  the  principal  game-bird  of  France, 
and  is  preserved  with  great  care  upon  the  country  estates 
of  wealthy  people  in  order  to  afford  sport  to  gunners  in  the 
autumn,  is  exceedingly  foud  of  ants'  eggs,  and  thrives  upon 
them.  Hence  the  young  woman  whom  I  have  described  has 
no  difficulty  in  getting  good  pay  for  all  the  eggs  her  colonies 
of  ants  are  able  to  furnish  her,  and  she  is  said  to  be  making 
a  fortune. 


AN  ANT  SHOP. 

HERE  is  a  new  way  in  which  the  "  sluggard"  may  "  go  to  the 
ant"  and  become  industrious. 

There  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  where  persons  find  so 
strange  ways  of  making  a  living  as  iu  Paris.  French  people  are 
diligent  and  ingenious,  but  they  are  very  numerous,  so  that  if 
all  would  support  themselves,  they  must  search  far  and  wide  for 
ways  of  making  a  living  outside  as  well  as  within  the  custom- 
ary occupatious. 

The  very  strangest  business,  however,  has  been  found  by  an 
independent  young  woman  iu  the  edge  of  Paris,  who  some  years 
ago  began  to  keep  ants  iu  large  quantities,  and  uo\v  carries  on 


'WHERE'S    THE    TOWEL?" 


CHARADE. 

MY  first  may  be  my  second  and  third, 
Anil  'tis  found  in  every  house. 
My  second  and  third  are  always  my  first  ; 

They  harbor  the  mischievous  mouse. 
And  the  relics  of  years  as  our  goods  increase, 
And  recall  the  w'it  and  wisdom  of  Greece. 

My  whole  is  the  state  of  the  suffering  man 
Who  is  daily  stretched  on  the  rack. 

While  confined  to  my  first,  he  gladly  would  sell 
At  a  bargain  his  limbs  and  his  back; 

But  if  he  must  stay  in  my  second  and  third, 
His  misery  can't  be  described  by  a  word. 


•THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  LETTER  I  EVER  WROTE.  I  AM 
GOING  TO  LEAVE  IT  ON  PAPA'S  DESK.  WON'T  HE 
BE  'STONISHED1" 
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DOG  JACK  AND  OTHER  DOGS. 

BY  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 

ONE  afternoon  in  sininner  several  children  were  play- 
ing on  tlie  pier  that  forms  a  steamboat  landing  on 
the  Connecticut  River  about  twenty  miles  In-low  Hart- 
ford. Accidentally  a  little  girl  fell  into  the  water,  and  at, 
Once  there  were  great  excitement  and  alarm  among  her 
companions. 

While  some  of  them  stood  still  and  screamed  or  darted 
helplessly  about,  one  of  the  older  boys  ran  toward  the 
head  of  the  pier,  and  shouted  to  some  men  who  were  at 
work  there.  The  men  eame  as  quickly  as  they  could, 
but  before  they  reached  the  end  of  the  pier  where  tin- 
child  was  struggling  in  the  water  tliev  were  passed  by 
Jack. 

Jack  was  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  belonged  to  one  of 
the  men.  and  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  he  was  lying 
asleep  in  the  shadow  of  a  pile  of  lumber.  Roused  by  the 
iioise,  he  joined  in  the  race  for  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  child  he  understood  the  cause  of  the 
tumult.  He  sprang  into  the  water,  seized  the  child's  dress 
near  the  neck,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  little  girl  and  her 
rescuer  were  safe  on  shore. 

Of  course  Jack  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  hero  by  all 
the  children.  Unmindful  of  his  dripping  coat,  they 
hugged  and  caressed  him,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  he  was  the  subject  of  all  their  talk. 

"  But  there's  nothing  so  wonderful  about  it  after  all," 
said  Allie  Chapman,  the  youth  who  had  given  the  alarm 
to  the  men  and  at  the  same  time  to  Jack.  "  Newfound- 
laud  dogs  are  well  known  for  their  fondness  for  the 
water,  and  they  have  saved  many  people  from  drown- 
ing." 

"They  are  the  best  watei'-dogs  in  the  world,"  agreed 
Frank  Whitney,  a  companion  of  Allie,  "and  the  books  on 
natural  history  say  that  Newfoundland  dogs  of  pure  breed 
are  partially  web-footed,  like  ducks  or  geese.  Let  us  see 
if  Jack's  feet  are  webbed." 

Jack  submitted  patiently  to  their  investigations,  and  ap- 
peared to  understand  their  object.  The  boys  were  disap- 
pointed at  the  result,  as  they  could  not  find  that  the  ani- 
mal's feet  were  very  much  unlike  those  of  other  dogs. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  membrane  uniting  the  toes  near 
their  base,  but  it  was  so  slight  that  its  character  could  not 
be  determined. 

"  Never  mind. "said  Allie,  as  he  patted  Jack's  head,  and 
continued  the  praise  that  had  been  given  to  the  dog  s  ex- 
ploit; "he  may  not  be  a  genuine  Newfoundlander,  but 
he's  genuine  enough  for  us.  His  ancestors  were  probably 
web-footed,  but  he  doesn't  have  to  make  his  living  from 
the  water,  and  has  dropped  the  old  fashion." 

"I -know  a  capital  story  about  a  Newfoundland."  said 
Allie.  "  I  read  it  in  a  book  of  anecdotes  about.  do«rs." 

Of  course  all  wanted  to  hear  it.  and  so  Allie  told  the 
story  as  well  as  he  could  remember  it. 

"It  happened  in  Scotland,"  said  Allie,  "at  a  place  where 
there  was  a  pier  running  into  the  sea.  There  were  two 
large  dogs  there,  one  a  Newfoundland  and  the  other  a 
mastiff.  They  were  powerful  dogs,  and  good-natured 
enough  when  alone,  but  quarrelsome  when  together.  (  >ue 
day  they  met  on  the  pier,  and  had  quite  a  ball  le  there.  The 
end  of  the  fight  was  that  they  fell  into  the  sea,  and  as  the 
pier  was  very  long  and  its  sides  were  steep,  their  only 
way  of  escape  was  to  swim  to  the  shore,  which  was  a  good 
way  off. 

"Of  course  they  stopped  lighting  as  soon  as  they  fell 
into  the  water,  and  each  struck  out  for  land.  The  New- 
foundland, being  an  excellent  swimmer,  reached  it  in  safe- 
ty, and  after  shaking  the  water  from  his  coat  he  turned  to 
look  at  his  late  antagonist.  The  mastit!'  was  struggling 
exhausted  in  the  water,  and  was  about  to  sink.  In  dash- 
ed the  Newfoundland,  took  the  other  gently  by  the  collar. 


kept  his  head  above  water,  and  brought  him  safely  to 
shore. 

"From  that  time  the  dogs  were  fast  friends.  They 
never  fought  again,  were  always  together,  and  when  the 
Newfoundland  was  accidently  killed  by  a  railway  truck 
the  mastiff  refused  food  for  several  days,  and  evidently 
mourned  his  loss  for  a  long  lime." 

"Now  let  me  tell  a  story  illustrating  the  intelligence 
of  another  dog  of  the  same  kind."  said  Frank.  "I  re- 
member it  almost,  word  for  word  as  it  was  told  by  a  cler- 
gyman. 

'  '  Walking  with  a  favorite  Newfoundland  dog  of  great 
size  one  frosty  day,  I  observed  the  animal's  disappoint- 
ment on  putting  his  head  down  with  the  intention  to 
drink  at  sundry  ice-covered  pools.  After  one  of  these 
disappointments  I  broke  the  ice  with  my  foot  for  my 
thirsty  companion's  benefit.  The  next  time  the  dog  want- 
ed to  drink  he  set  his  huge  paw  forcibly  on  the  ice,  and 
with  a  little  effort  obtained  water  for  himself.'  " 

Mr.  Calef.  the  owner  of  Jack,  joined  the  group  just  as 
Frank  began  his  story.  When  the  boy  paused,  one  of 
the  youths  asked  Mr.  Calef  if  he  thought  the  story  was 
true. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it:  not  in  the  least, "he  replied. 
"Jack  lias  shown  quite  as  much  intelligence  in  obtain- 
ing water  to  drink,  though  he  never  had  to  break  ice  for 
it.  At  our  house  he  usually  drinks  from  a  trough  in 
front  of  the  pump.  It  is  an  old  fashioned  pump,  with  the 
handle  working  up  and  down.  When  Jack  goes  to  the 
trough  and  linds  it  empty,  he  will  take  hold  of  the  handle 
and  work  it  till  the  water  runs  from  the  spout,  and  he 
doesn't  stop  till  there  is  enough  for  him  to  drink.  He 
and  the  pony  are  great  friends,  and  ho  has  repeatedly 
pumped  up  water  for  the  pony  to  drink." 

"  Well,  I  never!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys. 

"  Isn't  it  too  funny  for  anything!"  said  another. 

(  Mher  expressions  of  surprise  came  from  the  group,  and 
when  all  were  silent  Jack's  master  continued: 

"He  goes  to  the  Post  office  every  forenoon  when  the 
mail  wagon  comes  from  the  station.  He  knows  when  it 
is  due,  and  as  it  goes  past  the  house  he  trots  along  after 
it.  There  is  always  the  daily  paper  for  me,  and  frequent- 
ly a  letter  or  two.  If  there  is  only  the  paper,  the  post- 
master gives  it  to  him,  and  Jack  comes  straight  home 
again ;  and  if  there  are  any  letters,  the  postmaster  ties  a 
string  around  letters  and  papers,  and  Jack  brings  the  par- 
cel very  carefully.  If  there  is  only  the  paper,  he  takes  it 
to  the  house,  and  puts  it  on  a  chair  by  the  hall  table;  but 
if  there  is  a,  letter,  he  comes  straight  to  me,  or  if  I  am 
away,  he  goes  to  some  member  of  the  family,  and  delivers 
the  parcel  as  carefully  as  a  postman  would. 

"If  I  am  away  from  the  house  and  it  comes  on  to  rain, 
or  if  a  thunder-cloud  rises  and  rain  is  threatening,  I  have 
only  to  say,  'Jack,  go  and  bring  the  umbrella,' and  he 
goes  at  once.  He  knows  where  it  is  usually  kept,  and  if 
it  is  not  in  its  proper  place  he  hunts  around  till  he  has 
found  it.  If  lie  caii  find  no  umbrella,  he  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  some  one  by  barking  and  running  to  the  umbrella 
stand,  and  he  keeps  up  a  very  active  search  and  makes 
plenty  of  noise  until  he  has  obtained  what  he  wants. 
When  I  am  walking  with  a  stick  or  a  closed  umbrella  he 
insists  upon  carrying  it  for  me,  but  he  never  tries  to  man 
age  an  open  umbrella." 

"I  should  think  not."  said  Allie.  "  An  open  umbrella 
would  be  too  much  for  a  dog  to  carry,  and,  besides.  Jack 
does  not  mind  getting  wet,  as  we  saw  to-day." 

"Jack  is  very  playful,"  continued  Mr.  Calef.  "  and  it  is 
funny  to  watch  him  at  play.  Last  year  somebody  gave 
our  children  a  ball  from  a  bowling-alley,  and  it  has  been 
the  source  of  much  amusement  to  Jack.  He  likes  to 
chase  it  when  it  is  rolled  along  the  ground,  and  if  there  is 
nobody  to  assist  him  he  rolls  it  himself." 

"  How  does  he  do  it  ?"  asked  Frank,  in  astonishment. 
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''There  is  a  grass-covered  terrace  seven  or  eight  feet 
high  at  one  end  of  the  house,"  was  the  reply.  "Jack 
will  patiently  roll  the  ball  with  his  nose  and  paws  to  the 
foot  of  the  ten-are,  and  then  in  the  same  way  will  roll  it 
to  the  top.  When  he  gets  it  there  he  rests  a  few  minutes. 
then  gives  the  ball  a  vigorous  push  with  his  paws,  and 
sends  it  rolling  rapidly  down  the  slope  and  over  the  level 
lawn  beyond.  He  follows  it  closely,  and  while  pretend- 
ing to  stop  it,  continues  to  push  it  as  long  as  it  will  roll. 
Then  he  turns  around  and  repeats  the  process  of  taking 
it  to  the  top  of  the  terrace.  He  will  play  with  it  in  this 
way  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 

"  He  keeps  the  yard  clear  of  stray  cows,  barks  at  stran- 
gers, though  he  never  bites  them,  but  never  makes  any 
objections  to  any  of  our  neighbors  coming  to  the  house. 
He  is  on  good  terms  with  most  of  the  dogs  in  the  village, 
and  never  gets  into  a  fight  if  he  can  help  it.  Between  our 
house  and  the  Post-office  there  is  a  small  dog  that  used  to 
bark  at  him  and  snap  at  his  heels  when  he  was  coming 
home  with  a  parcel  in  his  mouth,  and  was  unable  to  resist 
without  dropping  his  burden.  Jack  took  no  notice  of 
these  assaults  for  a  time,  but  finally  determined  to  stop 
them.  One  morning  when  he  was  coming  along  with  the 
newspaper  the  little  dog  appeared  and  began  barking  as 
usual.  Jack  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  road,  laid  the  paper 
on  the  grass,  and  then  turned  suddenly  on  his  insignificant 
enemy.  Before  the  latter  knew  what  Jack  was  about,  the 
big  dog  had  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  carried  him  to  a 
pool  of  water  close  by,  and  dropped  him  in.  As  the  little 
fellow  scrambled  out,  Jack  seized  him  again,  rolled  him  in 
the  mud  at  the  edge,  and  then  left  him.  He  picked  up  his 
paper  and  trotted  home,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  small 
dog  has  let  him  alone.'' 


TOM'S    TROUBLES. 

BV     THE     ALTIIIH'.     UF 

"ToBY  TYI.EK,"  "TiM  AND  TIP,"  "Mr,.  STUBES'S  BBOTHEH,"  ETC. 


.4  S  Tom  walked  from  the  house  he  was  in  a  very  un- 
X V  comfortable  frame  of  mind.  He  felt  that  his  mother 
had  been  unkind  in  allowing  him  to  do  as  he  had  at  iirst 
wanted  to  do.  and  that  if  she  had  really  loved  him,  she 
would  have  obliged  him  to  come  back.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  wronged  because  he  had  not  been  punished  se- 
verely, and  he  was  fully  convinced  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  when  lie  had  decided  that  the  only  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  run  away. 

There  was  no  possible  excuse  for  him  to  return.  If  his 
mother  had  not  seen  him,  he  believed  he  would  have 
sneaked  back  into  the  house,  and  have  borne  all  the  jeers 
of  his  school-mates  because  he  had  "backed  out."  But 
he  decided  that  he  could  not  even  do  that  now,  and  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  go  on  as  he  had 
begun. 

''How  I  wish  I  hadn't  started," he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
trudged  along  toward  Rankin's  brook,  his  bundles  grow- 
ing heavier  each  moment.  ''She  told  me  about  C'apiain 
Harrison's  going  away  to-morrow,  so  that  I  could  go  with 
him,  and  that  she'd  know  where  I  was.  But  I  won't  do 
anything  like  that.  I'll  go  'way  off  where  she  won't  ever 
see  me  again,  and  then  she'll  be  sorry  she  was  so  willing 
to  let  me  run  away." 

Tommy  was  being  severely  punished  for  wanting  to 
leave  his  home,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  had  not  suffered 
enough  to  cause  him  to  be  willing  to  admit,  his  fault,  and 
to  ask  his  mother  to  forgive  him ;  therefore  the  discouraged 
runaway  very  unwillingly  continued  his  decidedly  deso- 
late course. 

By  some  singular  chance  he  met  no  one  on  his  way. 
If  he  could  have  done  so  he  felt  that  he  might  in  some 


slight  degree  revenge  himself,  for  he  would  have  sent 
word  to  his  mother  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  with 
Captain  Harrison,  and  that  she  should  never  hear  from 
him  again. 

But  he  did  not  meet  any  one  from  the  time  he  left  his 
home  until  he  arrived  at  the  bridge,  and  then  he  real- 
ized that  if  the  scheme  had  not  been  entirely  a  success, 
neither  had  the  details  been  perfect.  To  sleep  under 
Rankin's  bridge,  when  he  thought  of  it  in  the  day- 
time, and  with  his  school-mates  around  him,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  pleasant  little  adventure  ;  but  when 
it  came  to  carrying  the  plan  into  execution  it  was  quite 
a  different  matter.  The  night  was  dark;  the  brook  gur- 
gled and  sang  in  a  most  ghostly  fashion  ;  the  air  un- 
der the  stone  arches  felt  damp  ;  and  he  could  find  no 
place  where  he  could  lie  down  with  any  prospect  of 
comfort. 

"It's  no  use.  I  can't  fix  any  kind  of  a  bed  here ;  so  I've 
got  to  sit  up  all  night — that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Tom  was  reckless  by  this  time,  and  without  any  care  as 
to  a  selection  of  the  spot  where  he  was  to  spenfl  the  night, 
he  sat  down  in  about  as  uncomfortable  a  place  as  he  could 
have  found,  confident  that  the  time  would  seem  very 
short. 

He  tried  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  where  he  would  go 
when  the  morning  should  come;  then  he  felt  about  for  a 
softer  seat,  very  nearly  falling  into  the  water  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  thought  of  his  mother's  sorrow,  which  was  to 
be  his  revenge,  and  then  again  he  changed  his  position. 
He  wondered  if  his  school-mates  were  snugly  tucked  up 
in  bed  asleep;  and  then  he  began  to  doze,  leaning  his  head 
against  the  granite  sides  of  the  arch. 

Suddenly  he  awoke  with  a  start  that  gave  him  a  very 
uncomfortable  twinge  in  his  neck,  wThile  every  portion  of 
his  body  was  stiff  and  lame.  He  thought  that  he  had 
slept  a  long  time,  and  he  looked  out  from  under  the 
bridge,  fully  expecting  to  see  the  sun.  It  was  as  dark 
as  when  he  first  sought  this  very  uncomfortable  sleeping- 
place. 

"The  sun  hasn't  come  up,"  he  said,  as  he  settled  back 
on  the  rock  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  as  if  it  hurt  him 
to  move  around  much  ;  "  but  I  know  it  must  be  morning, 
because  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  asleep  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
I'll  start  up  the  road  a  little." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  village  clock  began  to  strike, 
and  Tom  counted. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven .'" 

Only  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had  thought  it  was  time 
for  the  sun  to  rise ! 

Tom  tried  to  lie  down  first  in  one  place,  and  then  in  an- 
other, but  the  sharp-pointed  rocks  prevented  him  from  as- 
suming anything  like  a  reclining  position.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  own  nice  bed;  but  he  knew  he  could  not 
enjoy  it,  at  least  not  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  man- 
ly dignity. 

He  thought  of  Captain  Harrison's  schooner,  which  was 
to  sail  on  the  following  morning.  He  might  go  on  board 
of  her;  but  if  he  should  do  so,  how  could  he  revenge  him- 
self on  his  mother  ? 

"  I  can't  stay  here  all  night  if  it's  going  to  last  as  long 
as  this  hour  has.  I  don't  want  to  walk  up  the  road,  because 
I  can't  see  where  I'm  going.  Mother  won't  know  for  cer- 
tain that  I've  gone  on  the  Stviftsure,  and  she'll  feel  bad 
enough  to-morrow  morning  when  I  don't  come  home  to 
breakfast ;  so  I'll  go  on  board  where  I  can  get  some 
sleep." 

Tom  knew  exactly  where  the  clumsy  old  schooner  was 
moored,  for  many  a  time  had  he  and  his  friends  been  up  i<> 
look  at  her  when  she  was  in  port,  and  laughed  at  the  name 
of  Siviftsure,  which  it  seemed  must  have  been  painted 
on  her  stern  in  mockery. 

With  his  bundles  in  his  hands  he  stumbled  down  through 
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the  pasture,  following  the  course  of  the  brook,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  a  little  stone  pier,  at  the  head  of  which  could  be 
seen  the  old  schooner  which  had  been  made  ready  for  a 
fishing  cruise  down  the  coast. 

Tom  scrambled  011  board  as  softly  as  was  possible  in  the 
darkness;  but  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
taking  precautions  to  prevent  any  one  from  hearing  him, 
for  the  old  schooner  was  deserted,  and  looked  quite  as  lone- 
some as  he  felt.  The  cabin  doors  were  locked,  the  hatches 
were  fastened  down  too  securely  for  him  to  raise  them  un- 
aided, and  it  seemed  very  much  as  if  even  the  Swiftsure 
denied  him  the  shelter  he  so  sadly  needed. 

On  the  deck  lay  an  upturned  dory.  He  might  crawl 
under  that,  and  although  it  would  be  but  poor  shelter,  it 
was  surely  better  than  trying  to  lie  on  the  sharp  rocks  un- 
der the  bridge.  Tom  was  not  nearly  as  particular  where 
he  slept  as  he  would  have  been  at  home,  and  he  counted 
himself  very  fortunate  in  finding  under  the  boat  a  quanti- 
ty of  old  nets  that  made  him  quite  a  soft  bed,  so  soft,  in  fact, 
that  he  was  asleep  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  he  had 
found  shelter. 

Everything  had  contributed  to  make  Tom  very  tired  on 
the  day  when  he  ran  away,  and  he  slept  on  the  fisliing- 
nets  quite  as  soundly  as  if  he  had  been  at  home.  He  did  not 
even  hear  Captain  Harrison  and  his  crew  when  they  came 
on  board  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Tlie  bus- 
tle and  confusion  attendant  upon  getting  the  Sir/ /'/sun1 
under  way  failed  to  awaken  him.  When,  however,  the 
Siriftmirc  was  on  the  open  sea,  tumbling  about  on  the 
waves  in  her  own  clumsy  fashion,  he  came  to  understand 
where  he  was,  and  he  gained  this  information  ill  quite  a 
sensational  manner. 

Shortly  after  the  old  schooner  had  left  the  dock  the 
wind  freshened  until  it  was  blowing  quite  half  a  gale,  and 
Captain  Harrison  began  to  fear  that  the  crazy  old  sails 


would  be  blown  away.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe,  the  schooner 
was  hove  to,  and  all  hands  set  to  work 
reefing  sail. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  clumsy  old 
Swiftsure  was  wallowing  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  tossing  and  tumbling  about  in 
a  most  provoking  manner.  Captain  Har- 
rison was  helping  his  crew  of  fishermen 
"shorten"  the  foresail,  when,  just  as  all 
hands  were  standing  amidships  trying  to 
reef  without  pulling  the  very  reef-points 
out  of  the  decayed  canvas,  a  queer-look- 
ing bundle  rolled  from  under  the  dory, 
capsizing  one  or  two  of  the  sailors  as  it 
struck  them,  and  then  rolling  into  the 
lee  scuppers,  where  it  lay  uttering  cries 
of  pain. 

The  crew  were  absolutely  frightened, 
first  at  seeing  this  queer-looking  parcel, 
and  then  at  hearing  it  make  a  noise, 
while  those  who  had  been  knocked  down 
actually  fled  forward  in  alarm.  Captain 
Harrison  started  aft,  but  on  looking  back 
he  stopped  short,  gazed  for  an  instant, 
first  at  the  dory,  and  then  at  the  bundle 
in  the  scuppers,  and  said,  as  he  gave  his 
hat  a  forcible  blow,  as  if  to  prevent  it 
from  flying  off  his  head  in  surprise,  "I'm 
blowed  if  it  ain't  a  boy !" 

Tom  looked  up  as  if  amazed  that  he 
should  have  been  mistaken  -for  other  than, 
what  he  was,  and  then  the  rolling  of  the 
vessel  threw  him  back  again  toward  the 
dory,  tossing  him  from  one  side  to  the 
other  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  rubber 
ball. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?"  roared 
Captain  Harrison,  angry  now  because  he  had  shown  what 
looked  to  be  fear. 

"He  come  out  of  the  dory,''  replied  one  of  the  men, 
for  Tom  was  too  much  engaged  in  rolling  about  the  deck 
to  be  able  to  make  any  reply. 

It  was  impossible  for  all  hands  to  stand  staring  at  Tom 
when  the  foresail  needed  immediate  attention,  and  the 
sick  runaway  was  allowed  to  roll  up  and  down  the  deck  at 
his  own  sweet  will,  or  rather  at  the  will  of  the  wind,  until 
the  Swiftsure  was  on  her  course  again  with  reduced  can- 
vas. Then  Captain  Harrison  shouted,  "Somebody  catch 
that  boy,  before  he  breaks  himself  all  to  pieces,  and  bring 
him  aft  here  to  me." 

In  a  few  moments,  but  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, the  Captain's  orders  were  obeyed,  and  Tom,  looking 
pale  and  thoroughly  wretched,  was  held  up  in  front  of 
the  Swiftsure's  commander. 

"Why,  you're  Tom  Gibson!"  exclaimed  that  gentle- 
man, in  surprise. 

Tom  nodded  his  head ;  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak. 

"How  came  you  on  board?  Been  running  away, 
eh  ?" 

Again  Tom  nodded  his  head,  and  Captain  Harrison  be- 
gan to  understand  that  his  passenger  was  in  no  mood  for 
conversation. 

"Take  him  below;  I'll  dress  him  down  after  he  gets  a 
little  better." 

Tom  was  led  below,  into  a  cabin  that  smelled  like  fish, 
oil,  stale  vegetables,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  is  dis- 
agreeable. And  there,  amid  this  combination  of  terrible 
odors,  poor,  sick,  runaway  Tom  could  hear  the  creaking 
and  grinding  of  the  timbers  of  the  crazy  old  hulk,  while 
all  he  could  do  was  to  moan  and  groan  in  unison. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE  "CHILDREN'S  FESTIVAL"  OP  THE  ARABS. 

BY  W.  O.  AYRES. 

HE  month  of  the  Ramadan  had  passed,  and  through  it 
all  good  strict  Mohammedans  had  fasted,  as  Christians 
do  during  Lent.  A  week  before,  I  had  landed  at  Aden,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  from  the  Bombay  steamer,  and 
had  worked  my  way  to  the  north  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  through  a  beautiful  hilly  country,  to  the  old  city  of 
Sena.  Oh!  it  was  a  strange,  strange  place!  Dead  '.  It 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  dead,  or  perhaps  I  might  say 
asleep,  for  a  thousand  years.  As  I  rode  in  through  the 
wall  to  find  the  house  of  Mustafa,  the  merchant  to  whom 
my  letters  required  me  to  go,  houses  without  any  sign  of 
life,  streets  with  only  a  man  visible  here  and  there,  were 
all  that  I  saw.  When  one  of  them  passed  me  he  seemed 
to  be  in  deep  mourning  for  some  friend.  His  long  black 
cloak,  his  solemn  face,  his  slow,  quiet  step,  the  gravely 
melancholy  manner  in  which  he  answered  my  salu- 
tation, were  all  very  mournful.  I  thought  if  this  was 
life  in  Sena,  I  should  be  glad  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  I 
could. 

But  what  a  change  met  me  the  next  morning!  All  the 
gloom  had  been  because  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  Ram- 
adan they  hold  a  special  fast  for  the  dead.  But,  like  light 
out  of  darkness,  the  next  day  comes  the  "  Children's  Festi- 
val.'' And  bright  and  ear- 
ly they  roused  me  ;  even 
before  the  muezzin's  call  to 
prayer  was  sounded  from 
the  mosque  I  was  waked 
by  the  joyous  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  children, 
aided  by  the  frolicking 
' '  Yoo-yoo"  of  the  mothers 
and  nurses.  And  when  I 
reached  the  street,  why, 
what  had  become  of  the 
black  cloaks,  the  slow  steps, 
and  the  mournful  looks? 

Two  bright-looking  boys 
about  ten  years  old  came  up 
to  me  as  freely  and  plea- 
santly as  though  they  had 
known  me  for  years,  and 
with  a  graceful,  respectful 
gesture  each  gave  me  the 
salutation  "Salaam  Alei- 
koum  !" — the  peace  of  God 
be  with  you — and  passed 
on  to  greet  some  one  else. 
Both  were  decked  out  from 
head  to  foot  in  brilliant  col- 
ors. Their  outer  garments 
were  green  and  crimson. 
I  noticed  that  the  two  boys 
were  alike  in  size  and  in 
age,  but  very  different  in 
looks.  One  had  a  face  and 

eyes  on  which  was  the  stamp  of  brightness  and  rank,  and 
his  coat  was  of  the  richest  green  silk,  fairly  loaded  with 
embroidery  of  gold,  and  his  crimson  silk  scarf  was  heavy 
with  gold.  The  other  boy's  face  was  darker  and  duller, 
while  his  clothes — cut  of  the  same  style  as  his  comrade's — 
were  of  coarse  materials,  though  of  the  same  colors.  The 
boys  went  on,  and  a  group  of  little  girls,  even  more  brill- 
iantly dressed,  passed  me  with  the  same  friendly  greeting 
from  their  pleasant,  soft  voices,  "  Salaam  Aleikoum  !" 

Pairs  and  pairs  of  boys  I  met,  and  wondered  at  tbe  fact 
of  their  being  thus  together,  one  always  richly  and  the 
other  poorly  dressed.  When  I  returned  to  Mustafa's 
house  I  presently  learned  what  it  meant.  In  each  Arab 
family  of  wealth  and  of  rank  a  sou  has  a  companion  se- 


lected for  him  of  his  own  age  from  among  the  poorer  peo- 
ple, and  the  two  boys  are  brought  up  together;  they  have 
the  same  education  and  the  same  sports,  and  the  poor  boy 
has  all  the  advantages  of  the  other,  and  in  fact  nearly  the 
same  clothes,  except  on  feast  -  days ;  then  the  rich  one 
displays  his  finery. 

Going  out  into  the  court-yard  I  found  the  two  boys 
who  had  first  saluted  me  in  the  street,  both  of  them  busi- 
ly engaged,  with  a  dozen  of  the  common  Arabs  to  help 
them . 

Selim,  Mustafa's  son,  was  at  work  with  a  magnificent 
brown  horse,  while  his  companion  had  a  slender-legged 
gray  dromedary.  They  were  washing  and  polishing 
them  up  with  a  care  that  was  very  wonderful,  for  the 
Arabs  are  commonly  quite  negligent  of  their  animals. 
Their  saddles,  their  bridles,  and  everything  were  so  rich 
with  velvet  and  gold  that  they  surprised  me,  for  I  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  I  remember  particularly 
Selim's  stirrups,  for  I  saw  that  they  were  of  solid  silver 
inlaid  with  gold. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  were  ready,  and  the  two  boys 
rode  out  together  to  parade  through  the  streets  in  com- 
pany with  others,  calling  at  the  houses  of  their  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  "Salaam  Aleikoum"  was  ringing  all 
over  Sena.  But  the  greatest  sport  of  the  day  was  yet  to 
come.  Shortly  after  noon  Mustafa  invited  me  to  accom- 


pany him  outside  the  walls,  and  there  I  saw  what 
you  see  in  the  picture,  only  that  here  you  have 
but  a  single  pair  of  boys,  whereas  dozens  of  them 
were  flying  over  the  sand  at  the  same  moment. 

The  sport  consisted  in  urging  their  animals  to 
the  utmost  speed  of  which  they  were  capable,  twist- 
ing and  turning  them  at  the  same  time  here  and  there, 
while  the  riders  seemed  to  fairly  whirl  with  excitement. 
The  boys  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  carried  the  long  guns  of  the 
Arabs,  which  they  flourished  about  their  heads,  fired  into 
the  air,  and  loaded  again  while  still  running,  and  all  the 
time  their  wild  cries  were  perfectly  deafening,  and  served 
to  excite  the  animals  they  rode  till  they  were  fairly  wild. 
Selim  and  Ibrahim  came  first,  and  you  see  them  in  the 
picture.  Selim  was  too  young  to  have  strength  sufficient 
for  a  gun,  and  he  carried  only  a  rod.  but  young  as  he  was, 
he  rode  like  a  prince.  Just  see  him.  And  then  look  at 
the  way  the  dromedary  steps  out — trotting  only,  but  never 
one  step  behind.  Though  Selim's  brown  horse  flew  like 
the  wind,  there  was  Ibrahim,  steady  as  a  clock,  all  the  time 
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right  by  Ins  side  on  his  gray  dromedary,  and  not  seeming 
to  make  any  effort  about  it  either.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  smoothly  that  awkward,  clumsy-looking  beast 
went  over  the  ground,  while  Ibrahim  sat  without  motion 
or  sound,  though  Selim  was  yelling  his  shrill  cries  at  every 
breath.  It  was  a  strange  sight;  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

The  boys  brought  their  wild  sports  to  an  end  only  when 
their  poor  horses, utterly  out  of  breath, could  run  no  more. 

During  all  this  time,  within  the  city,  the  little  girls  were 
making  visits  from  house  to  house,  dressed,  if  possible, 
even  more  richly  than  the  boys.  So  the  festival  went  on 
until  the  muezzin  from  the  tower  of  the  mosque  raised  the 
solemn  cry  which  calls  all  Mohammedans  to  prayers  at 
the  sunset.  All  then  retired  to  their  houses,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  "  Children's  Festival"  was  the  pleasure 
of  remembering  it. 

In  the  lower  corner  of  the  picture  are  a  little  Arab  boy 
.  and  his  sister,  who  seem  to  me  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  Arab 
children  in  general. 

The  affection  of  the  Arabs  for  their  children  often  sur- 
prised me.  Harsh  and  almost  barbarous  as  they  are  in 
some  of  their  ideas. they  treat  the  children  with  wonderful 
gentleness  and  patience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
helps  to  make  them  what  they  are  after  they  are  grown. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

AYUNE.  darling  little 
Brown -eyed  maid  of  ours, 
Went  to  school  this  morning 

To  the  garden  flowers. 

Such  a  school  was  never 

Seen.  I'm  sure,  before — 

Only  one  small  scholar; 

Teachers,  half  a  score. 

Said  the  Morning-glory, 

"When  you  see  the  light, 
Praise  the  Lord  who  kept  you 

Safely  through  the  night." 
Said  the  purple  Pansy, 

"Learn  this  truth  from  me, 
You  must  lie  contented 

If  you'd  happy  be." 

Said  the  white-robed  Lily. 

"You  shall  blessings  know 
If,  like  me,  your  thoughts  are 

Pure  as  driven  snow." 
Said   the  tall   and   stalely 

Flower  of  the  sun, 
"Greater  treasure  than  a 

True  heart  there  is  none." 

Said  the  Rose.  "The  thorns,  dear, 

Thut  life  ever  brings 
Are  by   Love  and  Kindness 

Robbed  of  all  their  stings." 
Said   the  pretty,  fragrant 

Viol,. I.  "So    live 
That  \our  presence  always 

Sweet  delight  may  give." 

Said  they  all  together. 

"Then   when  life  is  past, 
You  shall   fadeless  blossoms 

Find  in  heaven  at  last." 
Ah!    what   lovely  lessons 

Learned   she   from   the   flowers, 
Ayune,  darling  little 

Brown-eved  maid  of  ours! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"FROM  A  FOREIGN   SHORE." 

T  was  with  a  delightful 
sense  that  something 
pleasant  was  going  to 
happen,  or  had  happen- 
ed, that  Joan  opened 
her  eyes  one  morning. 
She  ran  to  the  dor- 
mer-window of  the  at- 
tic room  where  she  and 
Laura  slept,  and  took 
a  careful  look  at  the 
weather. 

"  It's  a  lovely  day," 
she  announced  to  Lau- 
ra. "Now  let  us  hur- 
ry up.  for  Nan  will  be 

busy   with    Phyl,  and    we    must    see    to   the    Emporium 
early." 

Lance  and  Philip  were  expected  before  dinner,  and  to 
grace  the  occasion  .loan  and  the  boys,  with  Nan's  help 
when  she  could  spare  it  from  her  sewing,  had  spent  some 
days  preparing  banners  with  "  Welcome,"  and  "Home 
Again  from  a  Foreign  Shore, "and  other  emblematic  and 
touching  mottoes.  These  were  to  wave  from  every  door, 
while  the  treasurer  of  the  household  had  been  called 
upon  for  titty  cents,  which  was  invested  in  tissue-paper, 
with  which  flowers  of  variegated  hue  and  on  wire  stems 
were  made  to  festoon  the  chairs  in  readiness  for  the  trav- 
ellers at  dinner. 

Phyllis  had  been  very  anxious  that  their  welcome  should 
be  as  bright  as  possible;  she  was  old  enough  to  know  how 
great  the  change  would  be  to  Lance,  for  in  former  times, 
although  there  never  had  been  much  ready  money  to  spend, 
Mr.  Rolf's  carelessness  in  such  matters  had  prevented  any 
one  of  the  young-  people  from  having  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  in  some  fashion  or  other  they  knew  that  they 
generally  contrived  to  get  what  they  wanted.  It  was  from 
this  very  fact  that  their  situation  now  was  what  it  was, 
the  poor  father  having  left  behind  him  little  more  than 
his  debts. 

What  a  change  it  would  seem  to  Lance  to  find  the  little 
household  orphaned,  gathered  together,  struggling  to  earn 
their  own  way,  and  she,  the  elder  sister,  a  cripple;  but,  aft- 
er all,  would  it  not  be  delightful  to  have  Lance  once  more 
with  them  ?  and  Philip,  too,  should  be  received  as  a  bro- 
ther. For  some  time  past  they  had  all  felt  as  if  a  little 
genuine  fun  would  do  them  good.  Phyl  had  even  thought 
of  permitting  the  younger  ones  to  go  to  the  circus  when 
it  came  in  May.  and  she  had  freely  encouraged  all  the 
festive  preparations  for  the  two  boys'  return  which  had 
kept  the  household  in  a  state  of  gleeful  activity  for  three 
or  four  days. 

Joan's  toilet  was  soon  made,  and  she  dashed  down-stairs, 
stopping  to  whisper  through  the  doorway  of  Nan's  little 
room,  "Seven  o'clock.  Nan,"  to  receive  from  her  cousin  a 
response  that  sounded  wide  awake,  and  then  to  dart  on 
into  the  kitchen,  where  Alfred  had  lighted  the  lire,  and 
Dick  was  engaged  over  the  last  of  the  decorations. 

They  took  turns  in  preparing  breakfast,  and  after  three 
mornings  Joan  contrived  that  hers  should  not  be  quite 
the  wandering  feast  every  one  had  predicted  it  would  turn 
out.  On  this  morning  she  had  declared  that  nobody 
need  expect  anything  very  much,  all  the  energies  of  the 
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household  being  directed  toward  Lance  and  Philip's  first 
dinner  at  home. 

"Coffee,  oatmeal,  and  bread  and  butter,  that's  all  you 
will  get;  so  there's  no  use  asking  for  any  more,"  said  Joan, 
with  an  air  of  energetic  decision,  while  she  stirred  tin- 
porridge  around,  taking  a  side  glance  at  Dick  in  his  corner 
to  see  if  he  shared  her  suspicion  that  it  was  a  little  Imrn 
ed.  But  she  whisked  it  off  the  fire  the  next  moment,  and 
sang  cheerfully  while  she  dished  it  and  added  a  little  fresh 
milk.  Laura  was  already  in  the  dining-room  setting  the 
table,  and  Nan  could  be  heard  coming  down-stairs. 

Breakfast  proceeded  with  too  much  anxiety  for  the 
morning's  work  to  have  any  mistakes  noticed.  Laura 
was  revolving  in  her  mind  a  plan  for  the  evening's 
amusement:  Joan  and  she  together  had  lemon  pies  on 
their  minds,  and  Nan  was  in  a  hurry  to  begin  Phyl's  morn- 
ing toilet,  which  of  late  had  been  rather  a  tedious  opera- 
tion, as  the  elder  cousin  was  certainly  weaker  than  for- 
merly. When  the  boys  on  this  morning  had  lifted  her  to 
her  sofa,  and  dashed  off  again  to  their  special  employments, 
when  Nan  had  dusted  the  pretty  bedroom,  giving  it  certain 
extra  touches  for  this  occasion,  she  observed  that  Phyllis 
certainly  was  looking  much  paler  and  weaker  than  usual. 

It  came  out  that  all  the  good-humored  bustle  of  these 
days  had  been  rather  too  much  for  Phyl's  weak  state  of 
health,  and  Nan  instantly  reproached  herself  for  not  hav- 
ing been  more  watchful.  Phyllis  was  extremely  trou- 
bled by  this,  and  put  out  a  trembling  hand  to  catch  Nan's 
dress  as  she  was  moving  away,  and  to  assure  her  that  it 
was  nothing  at  all — only  fancifulness,  nervousness;  the 
pain  in  her  back  had  been  rather  worse,  she  admitted,  but 
it  had  really  amused  her  to  see  and  hear  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  boys'  return. 

"  But  how  you  have  worked  on  that  screen !"  exclaimed 
Nan.  sadly.  "Phyl !  Phyl !  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?" 

And  Nan  was  down  on  her  knees  by  the  sofa,  wonder- 
ing how  it  was  she  had  not  noticed  that  the  sweet  face 
had  begun  to  sharpen  in  its  delicate  outline,  the  eyes  to 
look  unnaturally  deep  and  brilliant. 

How  thankful  she  felt  that  Lance  was  coming!  With 
him  she  felt  sure  some  better  plan  for  the  elder  sister's 
comfort  could  be  devised. 

Phyl  would  not  hear  of  one  word  being  said  to  check 
the  children's  joy. 

"But  I'll  keep  her  room  quiet,"  thought  Nan;  and  so 
she  let  them  go  without  her,  at  eleven  o'clock,  oil  the  road 
toward  Beverley,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  travellers, 
while  she  remained  in  charge  of  Phyl  and  the  Emporium. 

A  customer  who  wanted  some  yellow  floss  called  Nan 
down  a  few  moments  before  the  boys  arrived,  and  she  was 
well  pleased  by  the  tidy,  cheerful  appearance  of  the  lower 
floor.  The  little  dining-room,  with  the  table  neatly  laid 
for  dinner,  and  decorated  with  such  flowers  and  greens  as 
they  could  procure,  the  chairs  of  honor,  with  a  banner 
over  each,  and  every  window  ornamented  in  some  strik- 
ing fashion,  all  seemed  to  express  a  cheerful  welcome,  and 
Nan  looked  about  her  from  the  dining-room  across  the 
matted  hall  and  into  the  sales-room  with  its  pleasant  show 
of  color,  reflecting1  that  Lance  could  not  but  think  it  look- 
ed home-like,  even  though  the  wide  spaces,  rambling  halls, 
and  many  rooms  of  the  College  Street  house  were  wanting. 

She  had  just  time  to  report  how  nicely  it  all  looked  to 
Phyllis,  when  loud  war-whoops  were  heard  in  Bird  Street, 
and  from  the  upper  window  the  two  girls  saw  a  triumph- 
al procession  return. 

Lance  and  Philip  walked,  surrounded  by  the  younger 
children,  capering-  and  dancing  and  generally  making 
themselves  conspicuous,  rather  to  the  discomfort  of  Laura, 
whose  dignity  was  greater  than  ever  since  she  was  estab- 
lished as  housekeeper  to  such  an  unruly  tribe. 

Phyl  was  bearing  it  well ;  but  when,  with  all  the  others 
after  him.  Lance  came  into  the  room,  she  could  only  hold 
out  her  arms  in  silence  and  look  at  him,  smiling  and  tear- 


ful together;  but  Nan  contrived,  without  hurting  any 
one's  feelings,  to  get  them  all  off  into  the  next  room,  that 
the  older  brother  and  sister  might  be  for  a  few  moments 
alone  together. 

Most  of  the  party  dashed  down  the  stairs,  Joan  and 
Laura  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Travers,  brighter  than 
in  the  morning,  was  "helping  along"  dinner,  as  she  al- 
ways called  her  efforts  at  cooking.  Nan  remained  up- 
stairs, talking  eagerly  to  Philip,  whose  tall  figure,  broad 
shoulders,  and  generally  "grown-up"  look  surprised  her 
no  less  than  his  quiet,  rather  shy  mariners. 

"  Oh,  Phil,"  she  exclaimed,  "do  you  remember  the  day 
I  said  good -by  to  you  in  Bromfield  ?" 

"Don't  I,"  said  Phil;  "you  were  a  regular  trump, 
Nan.  Have  you  got  the  shell  ?" 

Nan  laughed  gleefully.  "I  should  think  so !  But,  oh. 
Phil,  think  of  all  the  changes  since  then — only  think.  I 
ran  away  from  dear  Phyllis  to  say  good-by  to  you !  Qh 
dear,  doesn't  it  seem  a  long  while  ago  ?  Phyllis  is  a  per- 
fect angel  now.  Well,  I  always  thought  her  lovely." 

"But  how  did  it  happen  that  Miss  Rolf  never  left  you 
anything,"  inquired  Philip,  who  had  puzzled  long  over 
this  difficult  problem. 

Nan  explained  it  briefly;  she  never  liked  to  discuss  that 
question.  It  seemed  to  cast  a  reproach  on  the  aunt  whose 
memory  she  so  tenderly  loved ;  so  she  hastened  to  ask 
Philip  questions  about  himself. 

"Oh,  I'm  to  try  to  get  on,"  said  Philip,  with  a  quiet 
sort  of  confidence,  which  Nan  thought  more  hopeful  in  the 
boy  than  too  much  enthusiasm.  "That Dr.  Barlow,  in  New 
York,  has  got  a  place  for  Lance  where  he  can  earn  enough 
to  pay  his  board,  and  go  on  with  his  medical  studies." 

"  Isn't  that  delightful  ?     And  you,  Philip  ?" 

Phil  colored  highly  between  pleasure  and  bashfulness. 

"I'm  trying  to  do  something,'' he  said,  "and  I  have  a 
chance  of  getting  into  a  lithographer's  for  a  beginning." 

Nan  did  not  entirely  understand  what  this  meant,  but 
she  accepted  Philip's  satisfied  expression,  and  they  chatted 
on  about  various  things — of  Marian  and  his  mother — then 
of  affairs  at  Beachcroft,  and  Nan  was  surprised  to  find 
that  in  spite  of  their  long  separation  and  all  the  changes 
in  the  circumstances  of  each  it  was  so  easy  to  tell  Philip 
everything — the  various  small  vexations  or  worries  of  her 
life,  and  to  receive  from  him  quiet  words  of  counsel  which 
seemed  to  apply  so  exactly  that  she  finally  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  and  exclaimed: 

"  Oh,  Philip,  how  nice  it  is  to  have  you  !"and  in  spiteof 
his  manly  air  she  put  her  arm  around  his  neck,  giving  him 
one  of  the  same  impulsive  hugs  with  which  she  had  in 
their  childish  days  "made  up"  any  little  quarrel. 

"There  I1'  laughed  Phil,  good-naturedly  freeing  himself, 
"  you  are  just  the  same  dear  girl,  I  do  believe.  Well,  it's  a 
wonder  to  me  how  you  girls  ever  got  on  alone  here." 

"  But  we  had  Annie  Vandort  at  first,"  said  Nan. 

Philip  said  "Oh!"  in  a  tone  which  showed  how  very 
superior  he  considered  such  assistance,  and  Nan  went  on: 

"  But,  Philip,  at  first  it  ims  funny  to  see  our  efforts  at 
keeping  house.  And  the  Emporium  too — let's  go  down 
and  have  a  look  at  it — and  I  have  a  class  in  needle- work, 
and  everybody  in  Beverley  has  been  so  kind.  But,  Phil- 
ip," this  Nan  whispered,  as  they  were  going  in  the  sales- 
room, "  there's  one  thing  I  want  to  talk  over  with  you.  I 
hate  to  worry  Phyllis;  but  we're  not  thriving  so  finely  as 
you  might  think.  You  see,  I'm  treasurer,  and  funds  are 
getting  rather  low.  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  anything  dis- 
agreeable just  at  first,  but  if  you  and  Lance  are  going  away 
soon,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  call  a  council  and  have  advice-." 

Philip  nodded  his  head  wisely,  and  looked  at  his  cousin 
uiih  great  interest  and  kindness  in  his  quiet  blue  eyes. 
He  still  continued  to  think  Nan  a  very  remarkable  person, 
but  he  was  glad  she  felt  that  his  sympathy  and  advice  could 
be  of  use  to  her. 

"All  right,"  he  said.    "I'll  do  my  best;  and  we  ought  to 
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be  able  to  help  you,  for  Lance  and  I  have  managed  fa- 
mously hi  Paris,  and  we  know  a  good  deal  about  such 
things,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  Emporium  was  in  fine  order;  counter  and  shelves, 
the  long  sofa  which  showed  Nan's  embroidery,  the  chairs 
and  the  two  screens,  were  well  dusted,  and  the  articles  for 
sale  disposed  very  temptingly,  and  Nan  was  glad  that  a  cus- 
tomer appeared  while  Phil's  "artist's  eye"  was  examining 
things.  He  watched  her  take  down  a  box  of  patterns 
for  the  lady  who  came  in,  and  help  the  selection  of  a  pret- 
ty antimacassar,  and  her  own  cheek  glow  as  the  lady 
said: 

"Have  you  room  in  your  class  for  a  new  pupil,  my 
dear  ?  A  young  friend  of  mine  is  very  anxious  for  a  few 
lessons."  And  then,  the  arrangement  being  made,  the 
lady  departed,  and  Nan  turned  laughingly  to  Philip,  who 
exclaimed: 

"Well  done,  Nan,  you  have  a  most  business-like  man- 
ner; but,"  the  boy  added,  confidently,  "just  give  us  a 
chance.  Lance  and  I  mean  to  take  care  of  you  all." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


PERIL  AND  PRIVATION. 

BY  JAMES  PAYX. 
THE    RAFT    OF    THE  "MEDUSA." 

IN  the  course  of  these  narratives  it  can  not  have  escaped 
my  readers  how  often  danger  has  been  lessened  and 
catastrophes  avoided  when  there  have  been  obedience  and 
discipline,  and  on  the  other  hand  when  these  have  been 


wanting,  how  in  most  cases  all  has  been  lost.  The  most 
terrible  example  of  this  latter  kind  is  found  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Medusa,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  disastrous, 
event  that  has  been  recorded  in  nautical  annals — one,  too, 
in  which  selfishness  and  brutality  played  such  prominent 
parts,  that  for  years  afterward  the  French  navy,  to  which 
the  ship  belonged,  was  held  in  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

The  Medusa,  a  frigate  commanded  by  one  Chaumareys, 
set  sail  from  France  in  June,  1816,  to  take  possession  of 
certain  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  within  ten 
days  an  error  of  no  less  than  thirty  degrees  was  made  in 
her  reckoning.  On  the  1st  of  July  she  entered  the  trop- 
ics, and  notwithstanding  that  the  captain  was  in  doubt 
of  the  position  of  the  vessel,  he  permitted  the  crew  to  in- 
dulge in  all  the  wild  amusements  usual  on  "crossing  the- 
line,"  without  taking  any  precaution  against  danger. 
Though  there  was  a  suspicion  that  they  were  on  the  banks 
of  Arguise,  the  lead  was  heaved  without  slackening,  and 
while  the  officer  in  charge  was  stating  his  opinion  that 
the  ship  was  in  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water,  she  struck 
in  six  fathoms,  three  times.  The  tide  was  then  at  flood ; 
at  ebb  there  remained  but  two  fathoms,  and  after  some 
bungling  manoeuvres  all  hope  of  getting  the  ship  off  was. 
abandoned. 

The  Medusa  possessed  but  six  boats,  not  nearly  sufficient 
for  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  from  the  moment  that 
this  fact  was  understood,  all  discipline  and  good  feeling- 
were  thrown  to  the  winds.  A  raft  was  indeed  commenced, 
but  hardly  any  one  could  be  induced  to  work  at  it.  The- 
rest  "scrambled  out  of  the  wreck  without  order  or  precau- 
tion, the  first  who  reached  the  boats  refusing  to  receive 
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their  less  fortunate  companions,  though  there  was  ample 
room  for  more." 

The  captain  himself  stole  out  of  a  port  hole  into  his 
own  boat,  leaving  his  crew  to  shift  for  themselves.  All 
that  could  be  extracted  from  the  runaways  was  a  promise 
that  they  would  tow  the  raft  when  it  should  have  been 
launched." 

Tills  raft,  constructed  without  skill  or  design,  was  mis- 
erably ill-suited  for  its  purpose.  It  was  sixty  live  feet 
long  and  twenty-five  broad,  but  the  only  part  that  could 
be  trusted  to  was  the  middle,  cm  which  there  was  room 
for  only  fifteen  persons  to  lie  down.  "Those  who  stood 
on  the  floor  were  in  constant  danger  of  slipping  through 
the  planks;  the  sea  flowed  in  on  all  sides.  When  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  were  destined  to  be  its 
burden  were  on  board,  they  stood  in  a  solid  block  with- 
out a  possibility  of  moving,  and  up  to  their  waists  in  wa- 
ter." It  was  understood  that  the  raft  should  carry  the 
provisions,  and  being  taken  in  tow  by  the  six  boats,  the 
crews  should  apply  at  certain  intervals  for  their  rations. 
The  whole  affair,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
blind,  in  order  to  quiet  the  poor  wretches  on  the  raft, 
and  perhaps  the  consciences  of  the  others,  who  were  only 
looking  to  their  own  safety. 

As  they  left  the  ship  a  M.  Coneard,  inquiring  whether 
the  charts,  instruments,  and  stores  were  on  board,  was 
told  by  an  officer  that  nothing  was  wanting.  "  And  who 
is  to  command  us?"  inquired  Coneard.  "/am  to  com- 
mand you,"  said  the  officer,  "and  will  be  with  you  in  a 
minute,"  with  which  words  he  slipped  out  of  a  port-hole, 
as  his  captain  had  done  before  him,  into  one  of  the  boats. 

The  raft  had  been  towed  but  three  leagues  when  the 
line  that  united  it  to  the  captain's  boat  was  broken  (proba- 
bly mi  purpose),  which  was  taken  as  a  signal  for  all  the 
other  boats  to  cut  their  cables.  At  the  -same  time,  with 
some  instinct  of  cowardice  and  cruelty  that  is  impossible 
to  understand,  the  crews  exclaimed,  "We  abandon  them," 
which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  amid  the  yells  and 
curses  of  those  they  had  betrayed.  When  we  add  that  the 
weather  was  quite  calm,  and  that  these  boats  were  then  but 
twelve  leagues  from  the  African  coast,  which,  indeed,  they 
reached  that  very  night,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to 
such  an  act  of  baseness.  "Not  one  of  the  promised  ar- 
ticles," says  the  narrative  from  which  this  account  is 
taken,  "had  been  placed  on  board  the  raft."  There  ueiv 
a  few  casks  of  wine,  but  no  provisions  save  some  spoiled 
biscuit,  and  that  only  sufficient  for  a  single  meal.  The 
one  pocket  compass  they  possessed  had  fallen  between  the 
planks  into  the  sea. 

As  no  refreshment  had  been  issued  since  morning,  some 
wine  and  biscuit  were  distributed,  the  last  solid  food  which 
was  to  pass  their  lips  for  thirteen  days!  The  night  was 
stormy,  and  when  the  dawn  appeared  twelve  poor  wretches 
were  found  crushed  to  death  between  the  planks  of  the 
raft,  and  more  were  missing,  "but  the  exact  number  could 
not  be  ascertained,  as  the  soldiers  had  taken  the  billets  of 
the  dead  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  two  or  even 
three  rations." 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  vile  as  were  the 
wretches  who  had  forsaken  them,  they  were  not  much 
viler  than  their  victims.  The  physical  agonies  these  now 
began  to  endure  were  accompanied  by  the  must  selfish  and 
reckless  crimes.  The  soldiers  drank  immoderately,  and 
some  under  pretense  of  resting  themselves  actually  tried 
to  cut  the  ropes  that  bound  the  raft  together.  These 
wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Then  the-.c  madmen 
quarrelled  with  one  another.  The  raft  was  strewn  with 
their  dead  bodies,  and  "after  innumerable  instance-,  of 
treachery  and  cruelty,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  perished 
during  the  second  night." 

On  the  fourth  day  many  of  the  survivors  were  reduced 
to  feed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which,  as  usual,  pro- 
voked another  outbreak  of  madness.  A  more  general  at- 


tempt was  made  to  destroy  the  raft,  which,  being  opposed 
by  the  less  reckless,  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  half  the  re- 
maining crew.  On  the  fifth  morning  but  thirty  men  re- 
mained alive,  and  even  these  "sick  and  wounded,  with  the 
skin  of  their  lower  extremities  corroded  by  salt  water." 
After  a  council  of  despair  it  was  determined,  as  a  little 
biscuit  and  wine  still  remained,  to  throw  the  weaker  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  since  they  consumed  a  part  of  the 
common  store,  into  the  sea.  With  these  were  thrown  all 
the  arms  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sabre. 

On  the  ninth  day  "a  butterfly  lighted  on  the  sail,  and 
though  it  was"  (justly)  "held  to  be  a  messenger  of  good, 
main/  a  ijreedy  eye  was  cast  upon  it."  Everything  that 
could  be  devoured,  however  little  it  resembled  an  article 
of  food,  such  as  some  tooth-powder,  was  fought  for,  while 
the  daily  distribution  of  wine  awakened  such  feelings  of 
selfishness  and  ferocity  as.are  impossible  to  describe.  On 
the  seventeenth  day  a  brig  was  seen  which  took  off  the 
survivors  of  this  scene  of  despair  and  carnage — fifteen  in 
number! 

As  the  Mi'tliisa  had  money  on  board  of  her,  it  had  seem- 
ed worth  while  to  the  French  authorities  to  send  a  ship  to 
look  for  her ;  but  from  untoward  circumstances  she  did  not 
reach  the  wreck  till  fifty-two  days  after  the  catastrophe. 
Sixty  men  had  been  abandoned  on  board  of  her,  by  what 
the  narrator  calls  with  bitter  irony  "their  magnanimous 
countrymen."  Of  these,  three  were  found  alive,  desperate 
and  ferocious.  When  their  provisions  had  quite  given 
out  they  had  shrunk  into  separate  corners  of  the  wreck, 
and  "  iiecer  met  but  to  run  at  cadi  otlier  with  draivn 
knives.'' 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa ;  many  of 
the  details  of  it  I  have  shrunk  from  giving,  but  to  have 
altogether  omitted  it  would  have  been  to  leave  these  nar- 
ratives of  Peril  and  Privation  incomplete  indeed.  With 
the  exception  of  M.  Coneard,  who  did  what  little  lay  in  his 
power  to  stem  the  tide  of  mutiny  and  despair,  no  one  on 
board  the  ill-fated  vessel  seems  to  have  shown  the  least 
spark  of  duty  or  even  of  common  humanity.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  neither  the  flag  of  England  nor 
that  of  the  United  States,  though  both  have  often  witness- 
ed similar  calamities,  has  ever  been  stained  with  such 
disgrace. 

CHATS   ABOUT  PHILATELY. 

BY  JOSEPH  J.  CASEY. 
X.— COKEA. 

IT  is  as  natural  to  expect  that  a  representation  of  the  ter- 
rible dragon  shall  be  associated  with  anything  Chinese 
as  it  is  to  expect  that  a  little  girl  will  be  found  fondling 
her  doll,  or  a  small  boy  found  playing  about  in  the  snow. 
And  yet  here  comes  something  which  apparently  upsets 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  proves  for  once  that  for  a 
certain  portion  of  China  the  dragon  has  lost  its  terrors, 
and  has  made  way 
for   the    peace-pro- 
voking if  not  peace- 
able      bull's     eye 
Thanks  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  I!o<rert. 
of      the      Tribune 
Building,   in    New 
York,   the     readers 
of  Yduxc  PEOPLE 
will  be  among  the 

first  to  see  an  accurate  representation  of  the  postage-stamp 
just  issued  by  the  Kingdom  of  Corea. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  stamps  of  Japan  will 
remember  that  the  dragon  came  first — in  fact,  a  pair  of 
them — but  that  they  soon  gave  way  to  more  innocent  flow- 
ers and  birds,  and  emblems  of  a  better  order  of  things. 
Of  these  curious  stamps  but  two  values  have  appeared, 
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though  there  may  be  others — one,  five  man,  in  carmine; 
the  other,  ten  mon,  in  blue.    The  inscriptions  on  each  stamp 
are  evidently  in  two  dialects.     Those  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom mean  "  Corean  postage";  the  other  characters  indi-  j 
cate  the  values. 

A  few  words  concerning  this  mysterious  place  may  add 
interest  to  the  stamps.  Corea,  or  "  Chosen,"  as  it  is  call- 
ed by  the  natives,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese 
history  in  1122  B.C.,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  claim- 
ed as  part  of  tbe  Chinese  Empire.  Previous  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  of  our  era  tbe  Coreans  had  wars,  now  with  j 
China,  and  then  with  Japan,  but  since  1036  there  has  been  j 
no  war  with  either,  and  the  Coreans  have  maintained,  in  | 
regard  to  every  other  nation,  the  most  absolute  isolation. 
In  1866  the  last  Europeans  were  expelled.  To  avenge 
the  murder  of  some  French  missionaries,  Admiral  Roze 
undertook  an  expedition  in  the  end  of  that  year.  Though 
he  destroyed  the  city  of  Kang-hoa,  he  obtained  no  con- 
cessions from  the  government.  Several  American  vessels 
having1  been  burned  by  the  Coreans,  the  United  States,  in 
1867,  dispatched  Commodore  Schufeldt  to  remonstrate  with 
the  native  authorities,  but  he  returned  as  he  went.  No- 
thing further  was  done  until  1870,  when  a  force,  under  Ad- 
miral Rogers,  proceeded  up  the  river  toward  the  capital, 
with  the  intention  of  communicating  directly  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Failure  again  was  the  result.  In  1875  a  treaty 
was  eoliclu  led  with  the  Japanese  government  which  se- 
cured several  valuable  privileges  from  Corea. 

Corea  is  well  furnished  with  rivers  and  streams.  It,  is 
exceedingly  mountainous,  and  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing richly  furnished  with  mineral  resources;  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  coal  are  all  said  to  be  common.  Gold- 
mining  is  strictly  prohibited;  permission  was  once  given 
to  work  silver  ore  at  a  certain  place,  but  was  withdrawn. 
The  copper  mines  are  neglected,  and  coal  is  used  only  in 
certain  districts. 

The  King  of  Corea,  though  a  vassal  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, is  within  his  own  country  an  absolute  monarch,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  noblest  of  the  land.  He 
is  the  object  of  almost  divine  honors;  it  is  sacrilege  to  ut- 
ter the  name  he  receives  from  his  Emperor,  and  the  name 
by  which  he  is  known  in  history  is  bestowed  upon  him, 
after  his  death,  by  his  successor.  To  touch  his  person 
with  a  weapon  of  iron  is  high  treason,  and  so  rigidly  is 
this  rule  enforced  that  in  1800  the  King  suffered  an  ab- 
scess to  put  an  end  to  his  life  rather  than  submit  to  the 
contact  of  the  lancet. 

Learning  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  all  public  offi- 
cials pass  certain  examinations.     The  most  important  ex- 
aminations are  held  once  a  year  in  the  capital,  and  candi- 
dates flock  thither  from  all  the  provinces.      After  the  ex-  j 
animation  is  over  those  who  have  passed  put  on  the  robes  : 
of  their  new  title  and  proceed  on  horseback,  with  sound  of 
music,  to  visit  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  state,  examin- 
ers, etc. 

Women  hold  a  very  low  position  in  Corean  estimation, 
and  count  for  little  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  Not  only  are 
they  destitute  of  all  political  and  social  influence,  but  they 
are  not  held  personally  responsible  for  their  actions. 
Strong  affection  for  their  ch  ildren  is  one  of  the  better  char- 
acteristics of  the  Coreans.  Filial  piety  is  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  the  conduct  of  a  son  toward  his  father 
is  guided  by  innumerable  rules.  If  he  meets  him  in  the 
way,  he  must  do  his  humblest  obeisance;  if  he  writes  to 
him,  he  must  employ  the  most  respectful  forms  in  the 
language;  if  the  father  is  sick,  the  son  must  attend  him; 
if  in  prison,  the  son  must  be  at  hand  without;  if  the  father 
is  exiled,  the  son  must  accompany  him  on  his  journey. 

The  houses  of  the  Coreans  are  of  one  story,  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square.  The  floor  is  the  earth,  covered  in  rare 
instances  with  mats  of  poor  quality;  no  chairs  are  in  use, 
people  squatting  on  the  floor;  and  there  is  nothing  wor- 
thv  of  the  name  of  a  bed. 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

BY    MRS.   LUCY    C.   LILLIE. 

PROBABLY  no  form  of  music  has  undergone  so  many 
changes  as  that  used  in  Christian  churches  since  the 
period  of  the  Reformation. 

If  we  could  look  back  three  hundred  years  to  Easter- 
time  in  Italy,  we  should  see  all  the  choir  singing-schools 
actively  at  work:  choir  boys  running  hither  and  thither 
between  their  hours  of  practice,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
their  work,  gathering  about  the  master  with  anxiety  and 
zeal,  for  to  sing  in  a  choir  in  those  days  was  regarded  as  a 
great  favor.  Not  only  did  it  open  the  way  to  musk-al 
study  and  advancement  to  any  boy  who  showed  talent, 
but  it  elevated  the  choir  boy,  who  was  generally  of  very 
humble  origin,  and  often  afforded  him  the  means  of  a 
comfortable  home  and  some  instruction. 

Between  the  fourteenth  and  the  seventeenth  century  to 
advance  in  musical  study  it  was  necessary  for  a  boy  to  be 
admitted  into  some  choir,  as  all  the  early  music  bt'lun^vd 
to  the  Church,  and  was  taught  by  the  Chapel  Master,  and 
encouraged  by  the  clergy. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  positively  the  exact  source  from 
which  this  music  was  derived.  Tradition  consecrated 
certain  forms  of  melody  or  of  chant  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  but  the  first  collected  form  which  we  now  have  was 
revised  or  arranged  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fourth  century. 

Afterward  St.-  Gregory  the  Great  continued  this  work. 
Under  the  name  of  "plain  chant''  various  melodies,  an- 
tique and  solemn  in  form,  are  preserved,  and  are  still  con- 
stantly sung  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  cathe- 
drals of  most  Continental  dioceses,  and  in  many  Protestant 
churches,  especially  in  Episcopalian  churches. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
schools  for  ecclesiastical  or  church  music  gave  rise  to  a 
development  which  has  never  been  excelled.  Infhe  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century  what  was  called  the  Canto  Fer- 
mo  had  been  employed  for  Mass  music.  This  was  a  siiiulr 
plain  chant  melody,  often  derived  from  secular  sources, 
which  served  as  a  theme  for  the  entire  Mass. 

A  tenor  singer  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  about  1390, 
named  Du  Fay,  is  now  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
composer  in  what  is  called  the  primitive  or  early  school 
of  Mass  music.  He  worked  hard,  and  his  compositions  are 
full  of  fine  suggestions.  A  singer  in  the  Pope's  chapel, 
who  was  afterward  Chapel  Master  to  Louis  XII.,  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  musicians  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  was  Josquin  des  Pres.  His  masses  would  be  excel- 
lent specimens  of  ecclesiastical  music  but  for  his  tendency 
to  introduce  too  much  that  is  trivial.  He  had  an  abun- 
dant genius— that  is,  his  mind  was  teeming  with  musical 
suggestions — and  had  he  lived  two  centuries  later  we 
should  doubtless  owe  him  alarger  debt,  for  Des  Pres  needed 
only  to  have  his  genius  rightly  guided  by  good  standards. 

In  looking  back  at  a  striking  picture  of  that  time  we 
seem  to  see  one  figure,  an  outsider,  yet  a  most  impressive 
character,  the  genius,  the  man  who  determined  musical 
history  so  far  as  church  music  was  concerned.  Going 
back  and  forth  between  his  quiet  dwelling  and  the  chapel 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  he  was  organist  during  those 
anxious  days,  this  musician,  Palestrina  by  name,  lived  a 
life  of  thought  and  earnest  reaching  after  higher  things. 

Palestrina's  earnest  desire  was  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  producing  music  which  should  be  thoroughly  devotion- 
al in  character,  and  yet  well  adapted  to  the  sacred  words 
of  the  service.  Finally  his  eloquence  and  genius  so  pre- 
vailed that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  listen  to  three 
masses  which  he  prepared,  the  first  of  which  was  to  be 
sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1565,  as  a  test  of  Palestrina's  skill. 

The  great  day  came.  We  can  fancy  the  excitement 
among  all  classes  in  Rome.  On  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee hung  not  only  the  fate  of  ecclesiastical  music,  but 
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that  of  many  people  interested  in  the  study  of  the  art  itself, 
and  the  poorest  of  the  choir  boys  as  well  as  the  most  famous 
tenor  singers  appreciated  how  much  this  decision  meant. 

Palestrina  himself  seems  to  have  been  so  convinced  that 
he  was  working  in  the  right  direction  that  he  scarcely 
f eared  the  result;  and  it  shows  how  much  the  music  which 
he  wrote  meant  to  him  in  its  sacred  form,  when  he  plunged 
with  such  ardor  into  this  occasion,  since,  of  course,  had  he 
not  met  with  approval  in  the  Church,  many  places  in 
France  and  Germany  would  have  been  open  to  him  for 
compositions  of  another  character,  and  he  would  also  have 
received  much  encouragement  in  Italy  even  by  his  friends 
in  the  Church  as  a  purely  secular  composer.  But  Pales- 
trina's  soul  was  with  music  of  a  different  order;  he  longed 
to  ~>'e  sacred  music  elevated  to  its  proper  place;  to  see 
melody  united  with  vocal  art;  to  hear  the  words  so  sacred 
and  so  solemn  to  his  devout  ears  wedded  to  the  very  best 
tbat  belonged  to  his  beloved  art.  It  is  said  of  Palestrina 
that  on  the  night  before  the  eventful  day  he  remained 
alone  in  his  study  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer;  as  a 
knight  of  olden  time  might  watch  the  armor  which  for 
the  first  time  he  was  to  put  on  and  go  forth  to  the  battle  of 
life  and  the  world,  the  triumph  over  flesh  and  the  devil. 

The  Mass  which  was  ordered  to  be  performed  was 
afterward  known  as  the  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus.  The 
Pope,  the  committee,  and  a  host  of  the  composer's  friends, 
including  all  the  famous  people  of  Rome,  assembled  in  the 
chapel;  the  music  began;  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ 
pealed  forth,  introducing  to  the  enraptured  hearers,  and  to 
the  world  for  all  time  to  come,  music  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  from  which 
later  composers  have  had  their  keenest  inspiration.  A 
triumphant  host  of  angels  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  so  said  | 
the  Pope  himself,  might  have  sung  to  the  apostle  of  the  ( 
Revelation  some  such  inspiring  strains,  and  Cardinal  Pi- 


sani,  a  famous  musical  critic,  exclaimed,  in  his  delight: 
"So  give  from  voice  to  voice  in  notes  like  these,  and  in 
the  sweetness  and  piety  of  your  hearts  send  forth  strains, 
which  shall  be  forever  inseparable  from  this  occasion."' 

The  decision  was  fixed,  and  it  was  determined  by  the 
committee  that  this  music  of  Palestrina's  might  be  consid- 
ered as  embodying  the  style  in  which  all  future  church 
music  should  be  composed. 

Palestrina  was  born  of  very  humble  parents  in  1529, 
and,  as  was  usual  with  a  boy  who  showed  a  talent  for  mu- 
sic at  that  time,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  that  his  voice  in  a 
choir  might  attract  attention  and  procure  for  him  a  mu- 
sical education.  The  result  was  successful.  From  one 
point  to  another  he  progressed  until  the  period  of  which 
I  have  told  you,  and  from  this  point  in  his  career  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death  in  1594  he  composed  ninety-three 
masses,  besides  hymns  arranged  for  different  festivals 
throughout  the  year,  lamentations,  litanies,  magnificats, 
madrigals,  and  various  similar  pieces,  most  of  which  are 
still  in  use  in  Christian  churches. 

Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Leo,  and  Durante  followed  Pales- 
trina, and  in  1733  Sebastian  Bach  wrote  his  famous  Mass 
in  B  minor.  This  was  composed  in  true  German  spirit, 
and  based  upon  what  may  be  considered  family  princi- 
ples, since  we  know  that  John  Sebastian  Bach  was  one  of 
a  long  line  of  men  of  musical  genius  who  contributed 
from  father  to  son  a  special  kind  of  talent  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  work  of  the  Bach  family,  and  which  in  John 
Sebastian  seemed  to  have  reached  that  point  when  new 
sparks  were  struck  in  the  old  flame;  but  the  fuel  for  the 
fire  remained  of  the  same  material.  This  great  Mass  of 
Bach's  is  more  like  an  oratorio.  It  contains  the  most  re- 
markable fugues,  for  which  reason  more  than  any  other 
it  is  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  the  student,  and  in 
the  opening  of  the  "Credo"  it  shows  one  of  the  most  per- 
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feet  examples  of  the  ancient  Canto  Fermo.  with  modern 
harmonies  and  with  a  masterly  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. 

The  more  recent  Italian  school  of  ecclesiastical  music 
•creates  what  is  called  and  known  among-  students  as  the 
ninth  period.  Duraiite  gave  it  the  first  impulse;  Pergo- 
lesi  carried  it  oil ;  Haydn  and  Mozart  belonged  to  it  ex- 
clusively; following  them  in  the  same  line  were  Beetho- 
ven and  Cheruhiui.  Weber,  Schubert,  Hummel,  Rossini, 
Mercadante,  and  Gounod  have  written  masses  of  a  high 
•order,  but  they  have  not  kept  strictly  to  the  traditional 
forms  for  ecclesiastical  music. 

In  the  Sistine  Chapel,  at  the  present  day,  Mass  music  is 
given  in  its  perfection.  On  ordinary  occasions  thirty -two 
singers  are  employed — eight  sopranos,  eight  altos,  eight 
tenors,  and  eight  bassos.  On  grand  festivals  the  number 
is  doubled,  but  very  rarely  is  there  any  increase  of  orches- 
tration or  of  instrumental  accompaniment. 

The  Mass  music  is  written  with  a  plain  signature,  or  with 
a  single  flat  for  the  clef.  Time  is  beaten  in  minims,  except 
in  the  case  of  3-1,  in  which  three  semibreves  are  counted  in 
•each  bar.  After  that  part  of  the  Mass  called  the  "  Introit, " 
the  choir  takes  up  the  "Kyrie  Eleison,"the  ''Christi"  next, 
and  then  the  "Gloria,"  which  is  generally  a  very  triumph- 
ant portion  of  the  Mass,  although  certain  portions  of  the 
Mass  are  always  to  be  taken  in  what  is  called  adagio  time. 
The  "Credo"  follows  this;  then  the  "Offertory,"  where  ei- 
ther a  voluntary  on  the  organ  or  a  special  solo  is  insert- 
ed; next  the  "  Sanctus,"  which  is  always  a  largo;  next 
comes  the  last  movement  in  the  Mass  music,  which  is  the 
"Agnus  Dei."  After  this  are  merely  the  responses  and 


the  words  of  the  Mass  which  are  spoken  by  the  priest  or 
deacon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  in  this  paper  more 
than  a  general  idea  of  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical 
music  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its  effects  upon  the 
music  of  our  own  time.  As  I  have  said,  all  churches 
are  now  making  use  of  the  compositions  of  these  early 
Italian  and  German  masters,  and  their  work  has  a  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  student  of  to-day.  Xo  matter 
what  words  are  used  in  any  church  for  the  music  com- 
posed originally  for  the  Roman  Mass,  the  methods  and 
treatment  of  that  music  must  remain  characteristic,  and 
to  the  student  they  are  the  more  interesting  when  taken 
in  connection  with  an  entire  work. 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  Haydn's  famous  Mass  in  B.  Bee- 
thoven's and  Rossini's  Requiems,  several  of  Weber's  mass- 
es, besides  those  of  earlier  composers,  all  now  furnish  the 
music  for  different  Christian  church  services,  and  it  will 
be  worth  the  student's  time  and  attention  to  make  certain 
distinctions  between  old  traditional  forms — where  the  plain 
chant  or  early  melodic  form  is  used,  where  an  idea  like  a 
Canto  Fermo  is  worked  out,  and  where  the  general  im- 
pulse of  the  composer  is  allowed  complete  sway. 

Connected  with  such  a  study  are  certain  points  in  har- 
mony. For  example,  take  the  suggestions  offered  by  that 
original  "Kyrie"  of  -which  we  have  spoken,  and  then  the 
fugues  in  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  Study  something  about 
a  fugue,  and  then  examine  one  portion  even  of  one  of  these, 
and  gather  therefrom  as  much  material  as  possible  against 
the  next  opportunity  you  may  have  for  listening  to  treat- 
ment of  the  same  by  the  organist  in  your  own  church. 
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VOLUME  VI. 


We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Grace  for  her 
letter,  and  shall  expect  her  to  write  again. 


\vniO  is  not  delighted  when  she  finds  a  four. 
*  *  leaved  clover  in  the  meadow?  It  is  said  to 
be  a  sure  sign  of  good  luck.  But  what  is  luck, 
good  and  bad?  The  boy  or  girl  who  tu-i;l( n, 
opportunities,  pats  off  till  to-morrow  what  should 
be  done  to  day.  is  cross  and  fretful  and  disposed 
to  make  the  worst  of  everything — such  a  [>IT~<>M 
is  sure  to  be  "  unlucky.''  But  if  he  or  she  is  \vide 
awake,  industrious,  amiable,  and  tries  to  be  hap- 
py, good  luck  will  attend  that  young  person 
whether  he  finds  a  four-leaved  clover  or  not ;  at 
least  some  people  call  it  "luck,"  but  after  all. 
you  see.  it  largely  depends  on  ourselves  \vhether 
we  shall  hnve  good  luck  or  bad.  Here,  then,  is  a 
neat  and  easily  worked  badge  for  a  society  whose 
members  shall  determine  that  their  own  efforts 
shall  ensure  good  luck  —  that  is.  success;  and 
when  any  one  shall  ask.  with  a  smile,  "  Does 
your  society  trust  to  luck'-"  you  may  proudly  re- 
ply, "  Yes  ;  for  ice  work  for  it." 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  ROX. 

ALL  the  way  from  Harpsden,  Henley- on  - 
Thames,  England,  came  the  other  day  a 
bright  little  letter  from  a  darling  child  of  seven, 
named  Grace  P.  Grace  and  her  sister  Celia  are 
fond  of  a  piece  of  poetry  which  was  written  for 
them  by  their  mamma,  and  so  they  bested  the 
dear  mother  to  copy  it  and  let  them  send  it  to 
Our  Post-office  Box.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
children  believe  in  that  pretty  possessive  pro- 
noun. Our.  The  Post-office  Box  belongs  to  us  all, 
and  we  are  fond  of  sending  our  stories,  lett.-ix 
poems,  and  puzzles  to  the  Postmistress,  bec:iuM- 
she  keeps  the  key  of  the  box,  and  is  always  ready 
to  open  it  whenever  a  child's  hand  knocks  at  the 
door. 

The  poem  is  rather  too  long  to  be  published  as 
a  whole,  but  here  are  four  very  beautiful  stanzas  : 

SPRING. 

A  little  bird  woke  in  a  breezy  morn. 
And  knew  in  his  young  heart  that  Spring  \va- 
born. 

Then  said  he.  *'  I  must  find 
A  mate  to  my  mind. 
And  live  no  longer  a  bird  forlorn.'' 

A  daisy  looked  up  to  the  April  sky, 
And  blinked  at  the  sun  with  her  small,  bright 
eye. 

She  thought,  "  I  must  grow 

For  an  inch  or  so  ; 
In  this  low  meadow  one  must  stand  high." 

All  the  long  winter,  out  in  the  cold, 
Over  meadow  and  field   the  broad  river  had 
rolled. 

Said  he,  "  I  must  try 

Henceforth  to  lie 
Between  my  own  banks,  as  I  did  of  old." 

The  Spring  went  by.  on  her  glad  young  feet, 
And  found  at  each  footstep  a  welcome  sweet ; 

Till  she  paused  at  a  door 

A  moment  or  more 
To  see  the  bright  smile  she  had  used  to  meet. 


Now.  children,  and  boys  in  particular,  I  want 
to  [.eommend  t»  y<>u  a  most  charming  book. 
Then-  is  a  boy  who  always  comes  to  me  when  he 
wants  something  to  read,  and  as  he  te  as  fond  of 
reading  ;is  most  lads  are  of  ball-playing,  kitc- 
tl\  ing,  cricket,  tennis,  or  skating,  I  am  often  puz- 
/Ird  for  the  moment  what  to  put  into  his  hands. 
I'.ut  \\hen  1  vi  id.  "  Here,  my  dear,  is  Boots  and 
T.  by  Mrs  K  B.  Custer,  a  book  which  tells 
;ill  about  army  life  in  Dakota  with  General  Cus- 
ter, I  was  perfectly  certain  that  I  had  given  the 
y<  mm:  gentleman  a  real  treat.  So  it  proved.  He 
read  the  book  straight  through,  finding  it  very 
entertaining,  and  instructive  as  well,  and.  ai  my 
st,  he  selected  some  extracts  for  the  Post- 
oftire  Box.  Boys,  if  yon  want  to  read  about  the 
exploits  of  a  dashing:  cavalry  officer,  who  was  as 
pure  and  brave  as  a  knight  of  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  it  you  want  to  take  a  peep  at  Indians  in 
their  wild  life  on  the  plains,  if  you  want  to  laugh 
heartily  at  some  very  droll  incidents,  save  up 
your  nmney  and  send  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
th- i  >  for  a  copy  of  Boot*  and  Saddles. 

Here  Na  quotation  : 

A  VISIT   TO    THE   VILLAGE  OF    "TWO 
BEAKS." 

A  Si.  ,nx  chief,  called  Two  Bears,  had  the  most 
picturesque  village  that  we  saw.  The  lodges 
were  placed  in  a  rirrle,  as  this  was  judged  the 
nio^t  drtVn^ue  portion  ;  the  ponies  were  herded 
inside  the  iiiel'  ,sure  at  night.  This  precaution 
\vas  necessary,  for  the  neighboring  tribes  swept 
down  ^ii  them  after  dark  ami  ran  off  the  stock 
if  they  were  not  secured.  As  we  dismounted 
we  saw  an  old  man  standing  alone  in  the  circle. 
apparently  nnconscious  of  everything,  as  he  re- 
counted some  war  tale  in  loud,  monotonous 
tones  He  had  no  listeners— all  were  intently 
watching1  the  approaching  regiment;  still  the 
venerable  si.  MIX  went  on  as  persistently  as  if  he 
were  looking  "upon  a  sea  of  upturned  faces." 
He  \vas  the  "  medicine  -  man"  or  oracle  of  the 
tribe,  or  possibly  the  "  poet  laureate"  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  the  guide  told  us  he  sang  of  the  deeds 
of  valor  of  his  people  far  hack  in  history. 

Just  outside  of  the  village  the  chiefs  sat  in  a  cir- 
cle awaiting  us.  Two  Bears  arose  to  welcome 
tli^  General,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  him  to  his 
lodge  i  \\-;is  asked  to  go  also, and  be  presented 
to  M  '-s  Two  Bears  ;  for  she  \Vas  too  royal  in  birth 
["•rmitteii  oiitMde.  and  it  was  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dignity  "f  her  rank  to  mingle  with 
the  others,  the  guide  afterward  explained  to  us. 

The  honor  of  going  alone  into  the  tepee  was 
one  that  I  could  nave  foregone,  for  my  courage 
was  much  greater  if  I  did  my  Indian  sight-seeing 
surrounded  by  the  regiment.  The  General,  fear- 
ing their  ainmir  j,ri'pi'f.  might  be  offended  if  I  de- 
clined the  invitation,  whispered  an  encouraging 
word,  and  we  dipped  our  heads  and  crept  into 
the  tepee.  The  chief  was  a  dignified  old  man, 
wrapped  in  his  blanket,  without  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  some  portion  of  citizen's  dress  which  the 
Indians  believe  adds  to  their  grandeur.  His 
daughter  also  was  in  complete  squaw's  costume  : 
h.-r  ieet  were  moccasined,  her  legs  and  ankles 
wound  round  with  beaded  leggings,  and  she  had 
on  the  one  buckskin  garment  which  never  varies 
in  rut  through  all  the  tribes.  A  blanket  drawn 
over  h  •  i'.-if  ed  at  her  waist.  To  crown 

all  this,  however,  she  had  an  open  parasi  •!.  brought 
to  her.  doubtii---.  a-:  a  present  by  some  Indian  re- 
turning from  a  council  at  Washington.  She  held 
it  with  dignity,  as  if  it  might  be  to  her  as  much 
an  insignia  of  state  .as  the  mace  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

fortunately  they  did  not  ask  us  to  sit  down 
and  partak"  \<i  jerked  beef,  or  to  smoke  the  nev- 
er ending  pipe,  so  \M-  soon  got  through  our  com- 
pliments and  returned  to  the  outer  entrance  of 
the  village. 

Here  the  tribe  were  assembled,  and  evidently 
attired  in  irula  dress  in  our  honor.  We  were 
mo-t  interested  in  the  village  belle,  and  the  pla- 
cid manner  in  which  she  permitted  us  to  walk 
around  her,  gazing  and  talking  her  good  points 
over,  showed  that  she  expected  homage.  She 
.sat  on  a  scarlet  blanket  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  over  her,  stretched  from  poles,  was  another 
for  an  awning.  She  was  loaded  with  ornaments. 
row  after  row  of  beads  about  her  neck,  broad 
armlets  and  anklets  of  brass,  pinchbeck  rings, 
and  a  soft  buckskin  dress  and  legging-,  hesn  i!\ 
embroidered.  Her  ears  were  pierced  twice — on 
the  side  as  well  as  in  the  lobe— and  from  these 
holes  were  suspended  circles  of  gilt.  Her  bright 
'he  satin  smoothness  of  tier  hair,  and  the 
clear  brown  of  the  skin  made  a  pretty  picture. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  blend  into  the  brown 
the  bright  patch  of  carmine  on  each  cheek.  .  .  . 

When  we.  had  reached  camp  and  were  taking 
<>nr  afternoon  siesta  the  same  day.  with  the  tent 
walls  raised  for  air,  we  were  roused  by  the  sound 
of  music.  Looking  off  over  the  bluffs,  we  saw  a 
large  body  of  Indians  approaching  on  ponies, 
while  squaws  and  children  ran  beside  them.  It 
was  the  prompt  response  of  Two  Bears  to  the 
General's  invitation  to  return  his  call.  The  war- 
riors stopped  near  camp,  and,  dismounting,  ad- 


vanced toward  us.  The  squaws  unbridled  and 
picketed  the  ponies,  and  made  themselves  com- 
fortable by  arranging  impromptu  shades  of  the 
bright  blankets.  They  staked  down  two  corner-* 
closely  to  the  ground,  and  propped  up  the  others 
with  poles  stuck  in  the  sod.  .  .  . 

One  of  our  guests  that  day  was  called  '*  Medi- 
cine Jo."  Lingering  behind  the  rest,  he  present- 
ed a  letter  with  perfect  good  faith  and  great  pom- 
posity, some  \\ag  had  composed  it.  and  it  read 
something  like  this  : 

"  M<  di'-ine  ,lo  says  he  is  a  good  Indian,  that 
you  can  trust  him.  "  If  he  is,  he  is  the  first  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  in  nr  opinion  he,  like  all  the  rest, 
will  bear  watching." 

It  was  all  the  General  could  do  to  keep  his  face 
straight  as  he  handed  back  to  the  unconscious 
owner  this  little  libel  on  himself. 


This  letter  comes  from  a  little  English  friend. 
Will  sin-  gi\r  her  full  post-office  address  next 
time,  please? 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  of  eight 
and  a  half.  I  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
1  like  it  very  much.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
our  animals  We  have  a  parrot,  a  squirrel, and  a 
pair  of  love-birds.  The  parrot's  name  is  Grego- 
ry, the  squirrel's  is  .Jeremiah,  and  the  love-birds 
are  Aristotle,  and  his  wifeXantippe.  Mother  Bays 
that  Xantippe  was  not  really  the  wife  of  Aristotle ; 
bur  we  called  her  so  because  she  had  such  a  bad 
temper.  We  used  to  have  a  siskin,  but  it  got  into 
the  parrot's  cage,  and  he  killed  it.  The  squirrel 
is  a  very  funny  and  lively  little  fellow.  He  comes 
out  at  dessert,  and  likes  to  have  some  coffee,  be- 
cause he  likes  it  very  much,  and  when  he  has  had 
enough,  tries  to  get  to  the  curtain.  He  knows  we 
like  t--  have  him  with  us.  Mother  says  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  we  call  the  squirrel  Jerry,  and 
the  love-birds  Tottles  and  Tippe.  We  have  also 
a  little  dog;  he  N  a  Scotch  terrier,  and  his  name 
is  Jack.  These  are  not  my  own  pets,  but  mother 
has  had  almo-t  e\ei  v  kind  of  pet  animal.  I  have 
no  little  brothers  or  sisters,  but  I  go  to  school 
every  day.  and  have  music  and  French  at  home. 
I  have  been  abroad  with  mother  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and.  if  you  like.  I  will  write  another 
time  and  tell  a  bout  it.  I  hope  this  is  not  too  long. 
Your  little  friend  and  reader, 

MILI.ICENT  X. 

Write  again,  by  all  means,  dear.  Do  the  chil- 
dren know  whose  wife  Xaniippe  was,  I  wonder. 
Who  will  tell  me?  She,  poor  woman,  was  a  scold; 
but  he  was  a  philosopher,  so  perhaps  he  did  not 
much  mind  her  fiery  temper  and  sharp  tongue. 
Does  Tottles  bear  Tippe's  pecking  meekly,  Milli- 
cent,  or  does  he  sometimes  peck  back? 


CARPENTERSVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  had  some  very  cold  weather  here  this 
winter,  for  it  has  been  thirty-six  degrees  below 
zero.  I  began  taking  music  lessons  in  the  fall, 
but  the  winter  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not  go 
all  th'-  time.  I  enjoy  reading  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie's 
articles  on  singing,  for  I  have  been  going  to  sing- 
ing-school this  winter.  I  like  "Kolf  House"  so 
much  that  I  will  be  very  sorry  when  it  is  finished. 
I  have  seven  of  Miss  Alcott's  works.  We  wanted 
to  have  a  horseback  ride  this  afternoon,  but  our 
pony  acted  so  badly  that  we  could  not  ride  her. 
I  think  it  is  fun  to  ride  horseback,  and  I  intend  to 
ride  a  great  deal  this  summer.  Instead  of  April 
sh<  'Wers.  t»  >-day  we  are  ha ving  sunshine  and  snow- 
squalls;  but  I  think  that  spring  must  surely  be 
coming,  for  the  spring  bulbs  are  coming  up  out 
of  the  ground.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers,  if  I  may.  JOY  D. 

Of  course  you  may. 


OXFORD,  OHIO. 

It  will  take  up  too  much  space  to  speak  of  my 
pets,  for  of  course  I  have  some.  I  have  one  sis- 
ter, whose  age  is  eleven,  and  a  brother,  aged  ten  ; 
I  am  the  oldest  of  the  three,  and  will  be  sixteen 
next  October.  I  shall  finish  my  course  at  the 
High  school  next  year,  and  I  now  study  Ca?sar, 
physics,  trigonometry,  and  ancient  histories,  hav- 
ing completed  algebra.  You  may  have  heard  that 
the  little  village  of  Oxford  is  noted  for  its  private 
schools.  There  are*  three  large  colleges  here— 
Oxford  Female  College,  the  Western  Female  Sem- 
inary, and  the  Miami  Classical  College.  Do  you 
enjoy  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental?  I 
have  a  great  love  for  it,  and  have  taken  lessons 
from  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old.  Do  not  you 
like  Mendelssohn's  music  very  much?  It  has  so 
much  feeling  in  it,  especially  the  piece  "  Consola- 
tion." The  boys'  school  is  situated  in  a  large 
grove,  and  the  view  of  it  from  our  house  is  beau- 
tiful; we  live  across  the  street  from  it.  During 
the  summer  you  look  out  upon  fields  of  wheat, 
and  trees  mingling  here  and  there  with  hills 
touched,  as  it  seems,  by  the  lovely  surrounding 
clouds.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  have  subscribed 
for  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  from  the  time  it  was 
first  published.  I  like  the  continued  stories  very 
much.  The  letter  from  Frank  L.  Richardson, 
Jun.,  of  New  Orleans,  was  quite  interesting  to 
me.  I  may  g»  to  New  Orleans  this  summer,  as  I 
have  an  uncle  living  there.  Do  you  love  flowers? 
We  have  in  summer  seventeen  flower  beds  just 
full.  Of  roses  we  have  fifty  bushes — not  the  large 
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bushes,  but  rho-e  delicate  monthly  roses.  I  will 
give  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  different  beds  of 
flowers:  violets,  tuberose?,  verbena-.  L'hidiolu-. 
hyacinths,  candy-tuft,  pansies,  <lai~ir<,  tulips, 
snowdrops,  aud  geraniums.  At  school  our  room 
has  a  society  called  the  'vxford  //igh  School  L\l- 
erary -Society.  iThe  underlined  capitals  show  the 
badjge  initials.)  \Ve  have  an  orchestra  of  our 
own  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  piano,  two  French 
harps.  jew's-harp,  tambourine,  two  triangles, 
two  combs,  rattle-bones,  guitar,  policeman's 
whistle,  drum,  fife,  two  toy  pianos,  and  a  leader. 
You  should  see  our  plants  this  spring.  The  con- 
servatory is  full  of  them.  We  have  an  immense 
rubber  plant,  which  grows  straight  up  and  does 
not  branch  out :  it  is  nine  feet  high.  At  the  Cin- 
cinnati Exposition  they  had  many  varieties  of 
rubber  plants:  none  were  so  tall  as  ours.  We 
had  twelve  hyacinths  in  bloom  in  the  winter. 
When  I  go  to  New  York  I  will  come  and  see  you, 
for  I  want  to  very  much.  I  must  close  this  letter, 
and,  with  much  love,  I  remain  JENNIE  L.  R. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Jennie. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PKNS-SVIAAM*. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  although  I 
have  taken  HARPER'S  Yorxc  PEOPLE  since  I  was 
seven  years  old,  and  now  I  am  ten.  and  that 
makes  three  years.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  know 
you  if  we  should  happen  to  meet.  I  have  been 
trying  some  of  the  enigmas,  and  send  you  the 
answers  of  some  in  the  last  week's  number,  and 
.also  one  that  I  made  up,  so  that  you  may  print 
it  if  it  is  good  enough. 

Other  little  boys  write  something  about  them- 
selves, ami  I  will  do  so  too.  Of  course  I  go  to 
school,  and  have  a  good  many  lessons  to  learn. 
Sometimes  I  am  at,  the  head  of  my  class,  and 
sometimes  other  boys  get  ahead  of  me.  I  know 
that  it  is  good  for  boys  to  go  to  school,  for  we 
will  be  men  some  time,  but  I  do  love  to  have  holi- 
days, so  that  I  can  ride  on  my  bicycle.  Mine  is  a 
Columbia,  38-inch.  Sometimes  I  get  falls,  but  not 
often.  \Ve  boys  can  go  to  the  Park,  and  ride  on 
ni<-e  smooth  roads  for  a  good  many  miles,  but  we 
do  not  go  very  far.  I  had  a  nice  little  rabbit 
once,  but  one  night  it  jumped  out  of  the  third- 
story  window,  and  was  killed.  Then  I  had  a  lit- 
tle squirrel,  two  mouths  old,  that  was  brought  to 
me  from  Virginia.  It  became  very  tame,  and 
would  cut  up  some  funny  capers.  There  are  large 
gardens  and  many  trees  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
one  day  he  got  out.  and  we  could  not  coax  him 
back;  at  last  he  disappeared.  Maybe  he  went 
t"  the  Zoo  to  see  the  chimpanzees  and  other  ani- 
mals. CLARENCE  G. 

Thank  you,  Clarence,  for  the  puzzle  and  for 
your  letter.  My  little  friend,  you  are  not  to 
blame  for  liking  holidays.  A  boy  who  does  his 
best  at  school  earns  his  holidays  ;  and  you  know 
the  old  rhyme  says,  very  truly, 

"All  work  and  no  play 

Would  make  Jack  a  dull  boy  : 
All  play  and  no  work 

Would  make  Jack  a  mere  toy." 
What  a  pity  the  rabbit  took  that  fearful  leap ! 
He  must  have  been  walking  in  his  sleep. 


wrote  to  me.  The  letters  come  like  a  "cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul."  and  I  would  give 
anything  if  I  could  answer  all  your  kind  letters ; 
I  do  the  best  1  can,  but  it  takes  so  long  to  get 
around.  Why  was  there  not  a  word  invented 
that  means  thank  you?  That  don't  seem  to  say 
half  enough.  If  I  were  to  say  it  over  and  over, 
it  would  not  express  half  I  feel.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  games,  books,  and  cards  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  send  me  more  than  tongue  can  tell,  and  I  thank 
you  again  and  again.  I  have  been  and  am  still 
very  much  worse.  I  can  not  sit  up  in  my  chair 
or  ride  in  my  buggy.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  sometimes  it  seems  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
stand  it  much  longer.  I  don't  know  what  1  should 
do  without  my  letters  and  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. I  like  "Rolf  House"  very  much.  I  would 
like  to  read  "Nan,"  but  I  did  not  have  the  paper 
during  its  publication.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is 
getting  too  long,  so.  dear  Postmistress.  I  will  say 
good-by.  UARRT  A.  F.  " 


ST.  PETKE,  MINNESOTA. 

I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  St.  Peter,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  one.  I  go  to  school,  and 
am  in  the  Seventh  Grade.  There  are  fourteen 
teachers  employed  in  our  graded  school.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  one  sister,  and  we  love  HAR- 
PER'S Yorxo  PEOPLE  dearly.  My  oldest  brother 
!,'<»-  to  liiimiin  University ;  he  is  sixteen.  lam 
ten  years  old.  There  is  an  old  man  who  lives 
here.  He  has  no  wife,  no  children,  not  even  a 
cat  to  live  with  him.  He  is  a  miser,  and  is  very 
rich.  He  lives  in  a  little  bit  of  a  house  about  the 
size  of  a  smoke-house.  EDITH  M. 

Edith  composed  some  verses  about  the  miser, 
but  I  have  not  room  for  them.  The  word  miser 
is  applied  to  persons  who  simply  hoard  money 
for  its  own  sake,  neither  spending  it  nor  giving 
it  away.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  miserable,  for  it 
is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  selfish.  But  let  me  tell 
you  a  true  story  about  an  old  man  who  once  lived 
in  a  city  in  France.  It  was  many  years  ago.  The 
miser  was  despised  by  his  townsfolk.  He  could 
not  u">  into  the  streets,  in  his  tattered  clothing, 
without  being  hooted  at  by  the  boys,  and  naughty 
children  threw  sticks  and  stones  at  him.  Even 
the  peasant  women  called  him  names,  and  turn- 
ed their  faces  away  when  he  came  in  sight.  No- 
boi]\-  ever  gave  him  one  kind  word  or  look.  At 
last  he  died.  lie  had  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
and  by  his  will  it  was  all  left  to  the  city  in  which 
he  had  been  so  cruelly  treated,  that  it  might  have 
good  water  brought  into  it,  as  it  had  always  suf- 
fered from  water  famines  in  time  of  drought. 
His  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  saving  money 
that  he  might  at  last  confer  a  real  benefit  on  the 
people  who  hated  him. 


XEW  YOBK  Cm-. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  quite  a  while,  and  find  it  the 
most  pleasant  paper  that  I  take.    I  am  very  much 
interested  in  "  Rolf  House"  just  now.    I  have  one 
pet, a  dog.    She  is  perfectly  brown, except  a  small 
spot  on  her  breast.     She  is  three  years  old.  but  is 
just  as  lively  as  if  she  were  but  a  puppy.    She  is 
the  most  beautiful  dog  I  have  ever  seen  of  her 
I  kind,  and  has  very  long  ears;  indeed,  when  she 
eats,  we  have  to  fasten  them  over  her  head  to 
keep  them  from  getting  into  her  food.     I  am  thir- 
teen, almost  fourteen,  years  old.     I  saw  some- 
thing about  the  color  of  your  eyes.     I  guess  they 
I  must  be  gray  or  brown :  both,  I  think,  are  very 
|  pretty.    Mine  are  blue.     The  suggestion  of  Frank 
!  D.  C.  is  very  nice,  and  I  wouder  if  they  would  mind 
!  having  girls  also  in  the  club,  if  they  get  one  up.    I 
am  very  fond  4. f  botany. and  I  think  there  are  oth- 
i  er  girls  who  don't  care  about  joining  the  Little 
Housekeepers,  but  who  would  like  to  join  the 
boys'  club.    If  a  girl  has  anything  to  say,  I  would 
second  the  suggestion,  and  also  allow  girls  to  join. 
I  think  it  would  be  pleasant  to  both.    Would  you 
i  mind  giving  your  opinion.  LOUISE  R. 

A  summer  club  to  study  botany  and  get  gener- 
i  al  information  about  natural  history  would  be  a 
j  charming  idea  for  both  girls  and  boys.     I  v.-ill 
i  think  it  over,  and  see  what  can  be  done. 


FOET  PLAIN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  received  this  in- 
teresting paper  ever  since  the  first  number  was 
issued,  and  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  its 
stories  and  pictures.  I  read  in  the  Post-office 
Box  a  short  time  ago  a  letter  from  one  of  your 
correspondents  who  deprecated  Miss  Barber's  il- 
lustrations of  "Nan."  I  have  always  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Miss  Barber's  drawings.  In 
my  opinion  Nan  in  "Rolf  House"  is  much  pret- 
tier than  Nan  in  "Xai:."  I  admire  Mrs.  Shepherd's 
pictures,  but  I  think  that  Miss  Barber  puts  more 
character  into  Nan's  pretty  face  than  Mr>  - 
herd  did.  I  am  much  interested  in  the  serial,  as 
Nan  is  precisely  my  age. 

With  love,  NELSON  B.  G. 

The  Postmistress  likes  the  illustrations  in  both 
serials.  The  lovely  work  of  Mrs.  Shepherd  shows 
us  the  ideal  Nan  in  her  early  childhood,  and  Miss 

!  Barber  gives'us  dear  Nan  growing  up.    .Both  are 

,  very  pretty. 


TlJW.SVILI  I,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  CHILDREN, —If  you  only  knew  how  happy 
you  have  made  me.  you  would  all  be  g;,. 


CKNTEK.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  uncle  lias  sent  me  HARPER'S  Yorxc  PEOPLE 
for  about  three  years.  I  like  it  the  best  of  all 
the  papers  we  get.  My  favorite  stories  are 
"  Wakulla,"  "Rolf  House."  and  Mr.  Thompson's 
sketches  ([  wish  be  would  write  them  oftener). 
Foster  C.  P.'s  father  was  our  pastor  once  iii 
the  Blain  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  re- 
member him  well.  My  sister  and  I  have  a  va- 
cation just  now.  School  will  begin  again  soon 
I  live  in  the  country.  We  are  longing  for  warm 
weather,  so  that  we  may  gather  wild  flowers  and 
violets.  We  have  any  amount  of  pets,  that  is, 
birds  and  squirrels,  but  we  do  not  keep  them  in 
cages.  We  would  like  to  join  the  Little  H"U-' •- 
keepers.  LIZELLE  H.  and  MARTHA  M.  L. 

Send  me  word  what  part  of  mamma's  house- 
keeping her  little  daughters  like  best  to  help 
her  in. 


I  wish  you  could  see  what  a  nice  stack  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  I  have.  I  have  been  taking 
it  about  five  vears.  I  think,  and  have  never  had 
one  copy  destroyed.  When  I  have  time.  I  often 
gather  up  my  old  papers  to  read,  and  many  of 
the  papers  are  as  eood  as  new.  I  have  been 
wanting  to  write  for  some  time,  but  was  afraid 
you  would  not  answer  my  letter,  or  rather.  I 
should  say,  print  it.  but  there  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  know  so  much,  and  my  father  and  mother, 
who  know  a  great  many  tilings,  can  not  tell  me. 
so  I  thought  of  you,  who  are  so  kind  to  the  little 
folk. 

I  have  always  been  taught  that  Easter  is  to 
commemorate  the  resuri  •  urist.  Then 

why  does  it  not  alwayscome.  like  other  anniversa- 
ries, on  the  same  day  of  the  month  every  year? 


Last  year  Easter  came  on  the  13th,  this  year  on 
the  5th.    It  is  something  I  can  not  understand, 
and  if  you  will  please  explain  it  to  me.  I  shall 
thank  you  very  much.    I  have  asked  other - 
no  one  has  been  able  to  tell  me.          CLYDE  W. 


VILLA  FABIAN,  ALASSIO,  ITALY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
but  am  still  kept  from  school— hoarding  scl 
mean— because  I  have  been  delicate,  thongl 
I  am  getting  stronger.     I  am  now  in  Italy.  That 
beautiful  country  where  the  olives  grow  by  thou- 
sands.   But  I  have  something  mure  pressing  than 
the  main  fact  that  Italy  is  lovely,  and  wish  to 
ask  some  little  reader  of  the  Box  if  he  or  -he 
can  inform  me  how  to  treat  and  feed  a  tor 
also,  if  necessary,  how  to  make  its  home  or  box. 
I  hope  to  see  an  answer  before  long.     I  have 
asked  what  I  desire  to  know,  and  close  here  with 
many  thanks  for  having  such  a  nice  way  of  com- 
municating with  others  of  my  age.    Yours,  affec- 
tionately, H.  B.  F. 

Will  somebody  write  immediately  in  reply  to 
our  correspondent  ? 


HlLLSBOEOCGH,  ILLINOIS. 

As  it  is  a  lonely  Sunday.  I  thought  1  would 
write  to  you.  1  very  seldom  see  letters  from 
here  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  like  the  letters 
from  Canada.  I  think  "Rolf  House"  is  the  i  esl 
story  that  has  been  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOI-I.E 
since  I  have  taken  it.  I  don't  like  Betty  Furquhar 
very  much,  and  I  think  Bob  is  worse  than  >he.  I 
have  made  two  crazy  quills,  one  silk  and  the  oth- 
er worsted.  and  have"  begun  another  worsted  one. 
It  is  all  mother  can  do  to  keep  me  in  scraps.  I 
have  two  little  nieces  and  a  nephew  ;  it  is  hard 
to  tell  which  one  I  like  best,  they  are  nil  so  cun- 
ning. I  have  a  bit:  doll,  which  is  larger  than  any 
of  them,  but  the  oldest  one  likes  to  try  and  carry 
it.  I  got  the  doll  for  being  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Hillsborough,  but  that  was  when  I  WHS  quite 
small. 


If  you  can  some  time  take  the  prize  for  being 
the  most  amiable  and  obliging  girl  in  Hillsbor- 
ough. you  will  be  more  fortunate  than  you  were 
when  you  were  little. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Xo.  1. 

BURIED   ANIMALS. 

I.  A  dog  is  domestic,  a  tiger  is  wild.  2.  While 
they  were  swinging  to  and  fro.  George  came 
up.  3.  He  gave  the" elephant  a  fig,  nuts,  and  an 
orange.  4.  It  is  not  like  catching  birds.  Hannah, 
or  setting  traps.  5.  She  is  a  perpetual  worry. 

ALICE  B.  W. 


DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  An  animal.    3.  A  month.    4.  What 
we  could  not  live  without.    5.  A  consonant. 


Xo.  3. 

DOTBLE  ACROSTIC. 

].  A  town  on  the  Clyde.  2.  A  mountain  in  Spnin. 
3.  Another  name  for  the  sea.  4.  A  town  in  Nor- 
way. 5.  A  lake  in  Ireland.  6.  The  title  of  an 
English  noble  family. 

Initials  and  finals,  read  downward,  give  a  boy's 
name  and  a  town  in  Italy.  A.  A.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IX  No 

No.  1.— Pennyroyal.  Peppermint.  Horsemint. 
Balm.  Sage.  Thyme.  Hoarhound. 
Sweet-basil.  Summer-savory.  Winter- 
savory.  Cumin  (come  in).  Rosemary. 
Caraway.  Tansy.  Wormwood.  Mari- 
gold i  Marry  gold). 


Xo.  2.— 


J 

SAT 

CANDY 

JANUARY 

S  M  A  L  L 

TRY 


EVIL 
V  I  X  E 
I  X  T  O 
L  E  O  D 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Mary  E.  Fay.  Clarence  Griffith.  Gertrude 
Lane,  Walter  Porter,  Horace  F.  Luitt.  Blan 
George   A.  Lowe.  Harry   Pyrie.  W.  Sper 
Pearce.  R.  Holt.  M.  Sharfa.  L.  Bost  wick,  G-  : 
C.  Underbill.  Florence  B.  Xorth.  Edith  L.  Alban. 
Randolph  W.  Holland,  Ray  Hoobler,  B.  C.  M 
Lula  Van  Buren,  Laura  Wall  is,  Emma  Xev< 
Mollie  Henderson,  Benme  R.  Eamau,  and  Co- 
City. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  coter,} 
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A  MAY  SONG. 

BY  MARY  A.  LATHBURY. 

ING  a  song  of  springtime — sing  a  song  of  May; 
All  the  songs  of  all  the  bird-;  arc  in  my  heart  to-day. 
All  the  sky  is  blue  and  gold;  birds  and  sunny  weather 
In  my  heart  and  in  the  May  sing  and  shine  together. 
Hark!  the  fairies'  bugle-song!     Far.  oh,  far  away, 
Wind  the  tiny  threads  of  sound  bringing  in  the  May. 
Now  o'er  fields  of  filmy  green,  now  through  wood  and  hollow, 
Rising,  falling,  calling  still,  "Follow!  follow!  follow'" 
•Sing  a  song  of  spring-time;  crown  the  Princess  May. 
Tread  your  fair}'  ring-:  at  niirht.  but  crown  her  in  the  day. 
All  the  skies  shall  laugh,  with  light,  the  fields  shall  dance  with  daisies, 
The  happy  trees  shall  clap  their  hands,  and  birds  and  brooks  sing 
praises. 


THE  EGG-DANCE  OF  BHOPAL. 

A  TRAVELLER  gives  a  pretty  description  of  the  graceful 
egg-dance  which  was  pert'unneil  for  his  amusement  in 
the  court  of  Ithopal,  India. 

A  slender  girl,  arrayed  in  an  embroidered  bodice  and  short 
skiits  liUe  those  worn  by  the  peasant  women  in  this  part  of 
India,  tripped  forward  with  light  footsteps.  In  her  hands 
she  carried  a  basket  tilled  with  eggs,  w  liicli  she  passed  around 
for  the  spectators  to  touch,  that  they  mi.ulil  lie  sure  there  was 
no  deception,  and  that  the  eggs  were  real  eggs. 

She  did  not  dance  on  them,  however.  !>lie  wore  on  her 
head  a  large  wheel  of  wicker-work,  and  around  this  at  equal 
distances  were  placed  threads  with  slip-knots  at  the  ends,  in 
each  knot  a  glass  bead  to  keep  it  from  closing. 

The  music  begins.  It  is  a  quick,  jerking  movement, rather 
monotonous,  ami  the  dancer  spins  around  in  time  with  the 
measure,  which  grows  faster  and  taster.  As  she  turns,  she 
seizes  an  egg  from  the  basket,  which  is  held  in  her  left  arm, 
and  rapidly  inserts  it  in  one  of  the  knots.  Her  circular  mo- 
tion causes  the  thread  to  stretch  out  like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel. 
She  keeps  on  doing  this  till  every  knot  has  its  egg,  and  her 
head  is  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  aureole. 

When  she  has  succeeded  in  placing  all  the  eggs,  she  spins 
around  so  fast  that  her  features  can  hardly  be  seen.  A  false 
step,  and  Huuipty  Duiupty  would  have'  a  fall  indeed. 

She  has  now  the  most  dainty  and  difficult  part  of  her  dance 
to  execute,  for  the  dance  is  not  doue  till  every  egg  is  taken 
from  its  thread  and  laid  safely  back  in  the  empty  basket. 
One  by  one  the  Indian  girl  accomplishes  this,  never  crushing 
a  shell  nor  displacing  a  single  egg.  Wlieu  all  are  restored, 
she  stops  her  dizzy  whirl,  courtesies  with  grace,  and  offers  her 
basket  to  the  lookers-on,  who  often  break  the  eggs  to  prove 
that  no  jugglers  trick  has  been  used  to  change  them. 


A  CHARADE. 

~l\ry  first  is  learned  by  children 
_LVL  When  they're'  taught  to  read  and  spell; 
Ynu'll  rind  it   in  my  second, 
But  in  naught  else  as  well. 

My  second  is  twin  brother 

Of  the  "father  to  the  man"; 
Two  peas  could    not    lie  more  alike. 

Now  guess  it  if  you  ran. 

My  second   U  successful 

In  making  oft  my  third; 
It  means  a  noise,  a  hubbub — 

A  disagreeable  word. 

The  story  of  my  whole  was  told 
Around  the  evening  light ; 

The  one  my  hero  had  would  serve- 
By  day  as  well  as  night. 


A    THROUGH    TRAIN    FROM    DREAM-LAND— "  SLEEPERS"   ATTACHED. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  ROSE. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 
rpHE  star-gemmed  gates,  which  are  never  seen 
J.    Except  by  elves  on  the  dewy  green, 
Were  rolled  apart  at  :i  Urni-h  to-day. 
And  all  the  roses  are  on  their  \vay. 
Coming  tn  1111   the  land  with  light, 
To  crown  the  summer  with  garlands  bright. 

Sweet   within  sweet  and  fold  on  fold. 
Crim.-on  and  white,  and  cloth  of  gold — 
This  with   it.-  tiery  heart  aglow. 
That    \\ith   the  lustie  of  falling  snow. 
See  them  toss  on  the  prickly  hedge. 
See  their  foam  on  the  meadow's  edge. 

Blooming  as  fair  hy  the  roof  of  thatch 

As  where  a  princess  may  lift  the  latch, 

Scattering  odors  pure  and  sweel 

On  the  dusty  road  or  the  thronging  street, 

Baffling  the  grasp  of  a  rude  desire 

By  the"  jealous  watch  of  the  sentry  brier. 

Everywhere  is  the  fragrance  poured; 
Earth  is  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Pride  of  the  bower  and  light  of  the  lane, 
The  rose  is  timed  to  a  merry  strain; 
Music  and  perfume,  joy  and  June— 
Nothing  is  jangled  or  out  of  tune. 

Bird  atilt  on  the  jewelled  spray 

Weaves  the  rose  in  his  rollicking  lay; 

Child  at  sport  hy  the  cottage  door 

Never  was  half  so  glad  before; 

Little  wren  in  the  hidden  nest 

Chirps  of  the  pleasure  that  fills  her  breast. 

Which  is  the  lovelier,  bud  or  rose. 

The  clasp  that  hides,  or  the  bloom  that  grows 

Fairer  and  braver  hour  by  hour, 

Till  we  ga/.e  entranced  on  the  perfect  flower? 

Somebody  wiser  than  you  or  I. 

Dear  little  questioner,  must  reply. 

I,  as  I  stoop  to  your  rose-bud  lips, 

(iaies  through  which  innocent  laughter  trips — 

I.  as  I  bend  with  a  kiss  to  meet 

The  wistful  eyes  in  their  candor  sweet, 

Know  that  the  bud  so  fresh  and  free 

1^  the  dearest  tiling  ill  this  world  to  me. 


JACK'S  SISTER. 

BY    JULIAN    MAi;  NTS. 

rpHERE  were  forty -one  boys  of  us  at  Dr.  Pardee's  ' '  Se- 
_L  lect  Classical  and  Commercial  Academy."  \V<>  ranged 
in  ages  from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  were  in  tastes,  habits,  and 
inclinations  about  as  varied  a  lot  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  find.  Differ  as  we  might  and  did  on  all  ordinary  mat- 
ters, there  was  one  point  on  which  each  of  the  forty  was 
lirmly  determined. 

This  point  was  that  Jack's  sister  was  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  talented  girl  that  ever  lived, 
and  the  ambition  of  every  one  was  to  grow  up  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  marry  her.  It  did  not  seem  any  obstacle 
that  Jack's  sister  was,  according  to  his  account,  at  least  five 
years  older  than  Dr.  Pardee's  senior  scholar.  A  trifle  such 
as  that  was  no  hiuderaiice  to  our  chivalric  devotion. 


The  fact  was  that  love  for  Jack's  sister  had  existed  so 
long  in  the  Academy  that  it  had  become  almost  a  tradi- 
tion. It  began  nearly  four  years  before  the  time  I  am 
writing  about,  when  the  Doctor,  after  a  visit  to  New  York, 
brought  back  with  him  a  very  little  boy,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  us  as  John  Garland.  The  thorough  questioning 
to  which  the  new  boy  was,  according  to  rule,  quickly  sub- 
jected, ended  in  our  learning  that  he  was  nine  years  old, 
that  liis  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  that  his  only 
near  relative  was  his  sister  Ada,  who  was  going  to  be  a 
great  artist,  and  who  was  finishing  her  studies  in  New 
York,  where  his  short  life  had  also  been  spent.  As  Dr. 
Pardee's  "young  gentlemen,"  the  term  by  which  he  al- 
ways spoke  of  us,  all  came  from  Philadelphia  or  near  that 
city,  we  were  very  much  interested  in  hearing  all  the 
new  arrival  could  tell  us,  and  his  stock  of  special  infor- 
mation speedily  made  him  a  favorite.  Then,  too,  he  was 
the  youngest  boy  that  had  ever  been  taken  into  the  Acad- 
emy in  our  time,  and  it  was  given  out  by  Billings  senior, 
our  acknowledged  head,  that  Jack  was  to  be  protected,  and 
never  to  be  bullied. 

No  matter  upon  what  peculiarity  of  New  York  we  ques- 
tioned Jack,  his  answers  always  worked  round  to  a  glow- 
ing description  of  his  sister.  The  poor  little  chap  had 
never  been  away  from  her  before,  and  it  seemed  as  if  at 
first  his  only  consolation  lay  in  talking  about  her,  and 
telling  us  of  her  beauty  and  goodness.  We  used  at  the 
start  to  think  his  praise  was  rather  a  bore,  but  we  put  up 
with  it  because  of  what  he  could  tell  us  about  the  Empire 
City.  Soon,  however,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  began  to 
get  interested  in  Jack's  sister,  and  used  to  beg  him  to  tell 
us  all  about  her,  and  to  give  repeated  and  minute  descrip- 
tions of  her  appearance. 

It  was  not  long  before  Jack's  sister  became  our  special 
heroine.  Where  there  was  so  much  love,  there  was,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  jealousy,  and,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  an  excess  of  affection  led  to  many  quarrels.  The 
Academy  was  divided  into  three  classes  known  to  us  boys 
as  the  "Sics,"  the  "Mixes,"  and  the  "Mercs."  These 
terms  were  shortenings  of  words  in  the  Doctor's  prospec- 
tus, in  which  he  set  forth  with  much  elegance  that  at 
his  Academy  parents  might  secure  for  their  sons  either  a 
classic  or  commercial  education,  or  if  so  desired  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  two. 

The  Classics,  or  "Sics,"  though  fewest,  comprised  most 
of  the  older  boys,  and  made  up  in  weight  and  experience 
what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  The  "Mercs, "or  Commer- 
cials, were  the  most  numerous,  and  fought  with  varying 
success  many  a  battle  about  Jack's  sister  with  the  "Sics." 
The  "Mixes"  claimed  to  be  her  especial  champions  because 
Jack  was  a  "Mix,"  but  the  claim  was  not  allowed,  and 
often  the  "Sics"  and  the  "Mercs"  varied  the  monotony 
of  their  own  wars  by  falling  simultaneously  upon  the 
"Mixes,"  and  temporarily  reducing  them  to  subjection. 

When  war  was  tints  suspended,  and  one  of  our  chief 
amusements  taken  from  us,  we  became  more  eager  than 
ever  to  get  Jack  to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  Ada. 
Night  after  night  he  would  be  the  centre  of  a  big  circle, 
and  some  such  scene  as  this  would  take  place: 

"  Now,  .lack,  tell  us  about  your  sister,"  one  of  us  would 
exclaim,  and  there  would  be  a  general  chorus  of  "Yes,  yes; 
lire  away,  .lack  !" 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  ''.  I've  told  you  so  often 
all  about  her."  Jack  was  only  too  anxious  to  talk,  but 
he  liked  sometimes  to  try  to  tease  us. 

' '  \Vhat  color  are  her  eyes  ?" 

"Blue.      I've  said  so  a  thousand  times." 

"Yes,  but  what  kind  of  blue  f 

"Just  the  jolliest  blue  you  ever  saw  ;  like  a  bit  of  sky." 
Jack  was  beginning  to  get  enthusiastic  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Light  or  dark  }" 

"  Sky.  I  told  you.  Light,  of  course,  though  sometimes 
they're  dark  and  deep,  like  a  sapphire." 
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"And  her  nose?" 

"It's  the  prettiest  nose  in  the  world.  What's  the  use  of 
my  having  to  tell  you  again  ?'' 

"  Is  it  long'  or  short  ?'' 

"  Neither." 

"Hook  or  snub?'' 

"  Neither;  it's  just  perfect." 

"And  her  complexion  ?" 

"Like  white  and  red  roses." 

"  Tell  us  about  her  hair.'' 

"  It's  a  beautiful  golden." 

"How  tall  is  she?" 

"About  the  same  height  as  Billings  junior."  Billings 
junior  was  rather  short  for  a  boy  of  fifteen,  but  we  all 
agreed  that  he  was  exactly  the  right  height  for  a  girl. 

"And  you  say  she  paints  .•" 

"Beautifully.  She  makes  lots  of  money  now,  and  wears 
beautiful  clothes,  and  before  long  she'll  have  a  big  fortune, 
all  earned  by  herself." 

"  Can  she  sing?" 

"Can't  she,  just!" 

"And  she's  never  cross  or  mad  ?" 

' '  I  tell  you  she's  an  angel ;  there's  no  other  word  f oi- 
lier." 

And  after  some  such  enthusiastic  reply  we  would  give 
three  cheers  for  Ada  Garland,  and  end  the  session  for  that 
night. 

Once  we  thought  Jack's  praise  of  his  sister's  talents  was 
exaggerated,  but  he  speedily  overcame  the  doubters.  The 
affair  occurred  shortly  after  our  return  from  the  summer 
holidays.  A  boy  who  had  come  the  previous  term  was  the 
son  of  a  well-known  artist.  He  heard  so  much  of  Jack's 
sister  that  when  he  went  home  he  asked  his  father  about 
her.  He  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Ada  Garland. 

"See  here.  Jack,"  s;iid  Billings  senior,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  information,  "Watkins  says  his  father  never 
heard  of  your  sister." 

"Well,  and  if  he  hasn't,  that's  his  loss." 

"Yes,  but  if  she  were  as  clever  as  you  say,  Mr.  Watkins 
would  be  sure  to  know  her." 

''Where  is  Watkins?"  inquired  Jack. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  that  young  gentleman. 

"What  does  your  father  paint  on  '."  asked  Jack. 

"  Why,  canvas,  of  course." 

"Just  ordinary  plain  linen  canvas?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  my  sister  doesn't  paint  on  any  such  common 
stuff;  she  only  paints  on  silk  and  satin  and  velvet.  It 
ain't  likely  your  father  would  know  about  any  one  out  of 
his  own  line.  You  can't  expect  a  carpenter  to  know  all 
the  cabinet-makers." 

Watkins  protested,  but  his  words  were  drowned.  Jack's 
argument  was  unanswerable,  and  we  were  greatly  inclined 
to  take  it  out  of  Watkins  for  having  deceived  us. 

One  afternoon,  when  a  few  of  the  bigger  boys  were 
availing  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  taking  a  limited 
walk  in  the  narrow  road  on  which  the  grounds  of  the  Acade- 
my fronted,  a  little  woman,  whose  back  was  so  round  that 
she  might  almost  have  been  called  "humpbacked,"  came 
up  to  them. 

"Good-morning,  young  gentlemen,"  said  she,  in  a  rath- 
er sweet-toned  voice.  "Can  any  of  you  tell  me  where  I 
shall  find  John  Garland?" 

We  all  wondered  who  Jack's  friend  was,  for  he  had 
never  before  had  any  visitors.  Although  an  answer  was 
returned  to  the  lady's  question  almost  without  a  pause, 
yet  every  one  of  the  party  took  a  pretty  close  mental  pic- 
ture of  her. 

"I  think  he  is  in-doors,  miss."  said  Billings  senior. 

"  Thank  you.      I  will  go  on,  then.      I  am  his  sister." 

For  a  moment  we  stared  at  one  another,  too  astonished 
to  find  words  to  express  our  feelings.  Then,  as  if  moved 
by  one  impulse,  we  exclaimed: 


"Oh,  the  little  liar!" 

"  Why,  her  hair's  tow,"  cried  one. 

"  Her  eyes  are  green,"  said  another. 

"Her  complexion's  mud,  and  her  nose  snub,"  was  the 
verdict  of  Billings  senior. 

Thus  in  a  moment  was  our  idol  shattered.  We  had 
been  cruelly  imposed  on.  For  years  our  dearest  feelings 
had  been  wickedly  played  upon.  Every  instinct  in  us 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  Speedily  the  whole  school 
was  summoned,  the  facts  revealed,  and  the  question  of 
punishment  considered. 

It  was  decided,  after  due  deliberation,  that  Jack  should 
be  made  to  "  run  the  gauntlet" — a  punishment  much  in 
vogue  for  hardened  offenders  against  our  social  code,  and 
be  "sent  to  Coventry"  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Anxiously  we  waited  for  the  departure  of  Jack's  sister, 
spending  the  time  as  well  as  we  could  in  tying  the  hard- 
est of  knots  in  our  handkerchiefs.  At  last  we  saw  Jack 
accompany  his  sister  to  the  gate.  He  gave  her  a  parting 
kiss,  and  remained  till  she  passed  out  of  sight;  then  he 
came  toward  us,  his  face  beaming  with  happiness. 

In  a  moment  he  was  seized  on  either  side  by  two  boys, 
and  forced  before  Billings  senior. 

"  What's  up  ?"  queried  Jack. 

"Don't  talk,  but  answer  my  questions, "  said  Billings. 
"Was  that  your  sister  Ada  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jack,  apparently  quite  unawed  by  the 
fact  that  his  falsehoods  had  been  discovered. 

"  Didn't  you  tell  us  her  eyes  were  blue  ?" 

"So  they  are — a  lovely  blue;  you  might  have  seen  for 
yourselves,  if  you  weren't  blind." 

A  roar  of  rage  went  up,  and  Jack  looked  at  us  in.  aston- 
ishment. Billings  waved  his  hand  for  silence. 

"  Didn't  you  tell  us  her  nose  was  straight  ?" 

"So  it  is." 

"And  her  complexion  like  white  and  red  roses  ?" 

"Well,  isn't  it  '."  replied  Jack,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  innocence. 

Another  shout  of  rage,  which  was  with  more  difficulty 
stopped. 

"And,"  continued  Billings,  "  her  hair  golden,  and  her 
figure  perfect  ?" 

"Ain't  that  true?" 

Such  enormous  depravity  as  Jack  was  exhibiting  made 
every  one  anxious  to  at  once  administer  punishment.  But 
Billings  again  checked  us. 

"Then,"  lie  went  on,  "if  any  one  should  tell  you  her 
eyes  were  a  greenish-yellow,  her  hair  like  tow,  her  nose 
snub,  her  skin  mud-colored,  and  that  she  was  humpback- 
ed, what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  I'd  say  he  was  a  wicked  liar,  and  I'd  fight  him, who- 
ever he  was,  even  if  it  was  you,  big  Billings." 

We  all  expected  to  see  Billings  knock  Jack  down,  there 
and  then.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  Billings  con- 
trolled his  first  impulse,  and  stared  in  surprise  at  Jack. 

"  Why,  boys,"  at  last  exclaimed  our  leader,  "  you  may 
all  kick  me  if  he  don't  believe  every  word  he's  said." 

"Believe  it!  of  course  [  do,"  cried  Jack.  "You  don't,! 
hope,  any  of  you  think  I'd  tell  lies,  and  most  of  all  about 
my  own  sister!" 

Again  Billings  and  the  rest  of  us  were  almost  dum- 
i'ounded.  Was  Jack  blind,  or  was  he  the  most  hardened 
rascal  that  ever  lived.  Our  leader  solved  the  puzzle,  and 
1  think  as  he  did  so  there  were  traces  of  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  believe  Jack's  sister  must  be  the 
angel  he  thinks  her,  and  it'  any  of  you  breathes  a  word 
against  her,  I'll  help  Jack  to  lick  him." 

I  don't  think  all  of  us  understood  at  first  all  that  Bil- 
lings meant, but  no  one  dared  dispute  his  orders.  Jack 
was  released,  and  he  and  Billings  went  off  together,  and  we 
were  left  to  discuss  the  startling  result.  We  had  all  lost 
our  idol,  but  I  think  some  of  us  were  wise  enough  to  see 
the  lesson  of  love  that  had  been  taught. 
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'A   BIG   SURPRISE   PARTY   WAS   FALLING    ALL  OVER  ONE  ANOTHER  ON   OUR  FRONT  WALK." 


THE  SURPRISE  PARTY. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I  SAID  awhile  ago  that  I  had  invented  a  plan  for  driv- 
ing ghosts  out  of  the  wall. 

My  plan  was  to  pour  something  into  the  hole  in  the 
wall  of  my  room  where  the  ghosts  are  that  would  make 
them  glad  to  come  out  and  go  somewhere  else.  Now  there 
is  a  kind  of  medicine  called  nasty  fettidy.  that  smells  worse 
than  anything  you  can  think  of.  I  went  to  our  dni'j-uist 
and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  melt  some  for  me  so  that  it 
would  stay  melted.  I  didn't  tell  the  druggist  what  I  want- 
ed it  for,  but  he  said  he  guessed  he  could  do  it,  and  gave 
me  a  bottle  full  of  something  that  smelt  just  like  nasty- 
fettidy.  I  took  it  home  and  poured  it  into  the  hole,  and 
left  the  window  open,  so  that  the  ghosts  could  getout.  and 
shut  the  door  and  went  down-stairs. 

I  think  the  ghosts  left.  They  couldn't  have  staid  in 
the  wall,  for  I  couldn't  stay  in  the  room,  and  I'm  not  as 
delicate  as  a  ghost.  Father  hopes  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  go  into  the  room  sometime  next  spring,  but  he  doesn't 
feel  very  sure  about  it,  for  we  can  hardly  live  in  (he  rest 
of  the  house.  Of  course  I  told  him  all  about  it,  and  when 
lie  explained  to  me  that  I  had  done  wrong,  I  admitted  it, 
and  was  very  sorry.  He  told  me  that  for  a  punishment  I 
ronld  not  go  skating  for  a  month  and  I  hope  my  son  it 
will  teach  you  not  to  play  tricks  in  my  house  again.  But 


I  deserved  it,  and  I  do  hope 
it  will  teach  me  something. 
One  day  the  whole  fam- 
ily except  me  went  to  New 
York  to  spend  the  night, 
and  Tom  McGinnis  was  al- 
lowed tocomeandstay  with 
me,  so  that  we  could  take 
care  of  the  house. 

As  I  couldn't  go  out  skat- 
ing, Tom  and  I  thought  we 
would  make  a  skating  pond 
in  our  front  yard.  So  we 
poured  a  great  lot  of  water 
over  our  front  walk,  which 
is  made  of  askfelt;  and  as 
it  was  very  cold,  it  froze 
in  a  very  little  while.  We 
skated  all  day,  and  toward 
night  we  poured  more  wa- 
ter over  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  nice  and  smooth. 

We  have  been  having 
surprise  parties  in  our  town 
tins  winter,  and  I  heard  fa- 
ther say  that  we  had  them, 
worse  in  our  town  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A  surprise  party  is  a 
whole  lot  of  folks  who  rush 
into  your  house  at  night, 
and  don't  give  anybody  ti  me 
to  change  their  clothes  or 
take  their  hair  out  of  curl- 
papers. The  surprise  party 
generally  brings  cake  and 
pie  with  them,  and  every- 
body eats  some  and  drops 
the  rest  on  the  carpet,  and 
when  the  party  is  gone  you 
sit  down  and  burst  out  cry- 
ing, and  say  you  were  nev- 
er so  worried  in  all  your 
life,  and  wish  those  wretch- 
ed, impudent  people  were  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

Tom  and  I  had  a  beautiful  time  after  we  had  got  through 
skating  and  it  was  dark.  We  had  supper,  and  then  we 
brought  down  a  mattress  from  upstairs  and  turned  somer- 
saults on  it  in  the  parlor.  We  were  going  to  black  up 
and  play  we  were  minstrels,  but  we  couldn't  find  any 
cork. 

All  at  once  we  heard  the  most  awful  noise  in  the  front 
yard.  Every  few  seconds  somebody  would  shriek  like  a 
girl  that  sees  a  rat,  and  then  men  would  use  swear-words, 
and  everybody  would  talk  all  at  once.  Tom  and  I  rushed 
upstairs,  where  it  was  dark,  and  looked  out  through  the 
window.  A  big  surprise  party  was  falling  all  over  one 
another  on  our  front  walk.  Most  of  them  were  lying  on 
the  ice  and  moaning,  but  every  minute  or  two  a  man  or  a 
woman  would  get  up  and  try  to  walk,  and  then  slip  and 
come  down  on  somebody  else.  It  was  a  most  dreadful 
sight,  and  Tom  and  I  could  hardly  keep  from  rolling  on 
the  floor  and  laughing  loud  enough  for  the  surprise  party 
to  hear.  After  a  while  some  of  them  managed  to  get  off 
the  walk  on  to  the  grass,  and  then  they  pulled  the  rest  off 
the  ice,  and  helped  one  another  over  the  fence,  and  went 
home;  that  is,  all  except  three  or  four  who  were  helped 
into  a  wagon  because  they  couldn't  walk.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  put  ashes  on  the  walk,  and  when  father  came  home 
and  we  told  him  about  it,  lie  said  we  had  done  very  wrong, 
and  then  gave  us  each  ten  cents,  and  went  into  the  house 
laughing.  I  never  knew  him  to  act  that  way  before. 
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ROLF     HOUSE. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
ADTIIOK  OF  "NAN,"  "  MILUUKD'S  BAKQAIN,"  "1>IOK  AND  D,"  ETC.,  KTO. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY. 


ARIOUS  were  the  expres- 
sions of  impatience  in- 
dulged in  by  the  family 
party  below  until  Lance 
came  down  from  his  sis- 
ter's room  to  join  them. 
Then  followed  much  en- 
thusiasm over  the  decora- 
tions. At  dinner  Lance 
insisted  on  speeches  from 
everybody,  on  addressing 
Laura  as  "Your  Hlgh- 

ness,"  and,  indeed,  giving 

absurd  titles  to  every  one ; 
even   Mrs.  Travers's   mel- 
ancholy was  quite  dispelled  by  his  radiant  good-humor 
and  the  fun  and  merriment  he  drew  out  of  every  one.      It 
was  a  light  sort  of  wit,  but  to  the  party  assembled  around 


the  table  it  seemed  very  choice ;  and  when  Lance  kept  in- 
sisting on  holding  Alfred's  head  down,  lest  his  spirits 
should  waft  him  away,  and  Dick  described  the  boys'  arrival 
as  it  would  be  reported  in  the  Beverley  Argus,  and  the 
rush  on  the  Emporium  sure  to  ensue  for  designs  by  "  our 
special  artist,"  the  laughter  was  as  genuine  and  long-  as 
though  the  jokes  were  of  the  most  brilliant  character. 

Midway  in  the  fun  Nan  carried  up  Phyl's  tray,  and  sat 
down  a  moment  to  comment  proudly  on  their  "  new"  boys. 
It  was  evident  that  Phyllis  was  comforted  by  her  talk  with 
Lance,  and  that  she  had  something  special  to  say.  When 
Nan  was  leaving  the  room  she  said,  in  a  quick,  rather  too 
tremulous  voice,  "Come  back  when  you  get  a  chance;  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

Nan  gladly  promised;  and  when  she  rejoined  the  talka- 
tive company  in  the  dining-room  the  Emporium  bell  rang, 
and  there  was  Lance  declaring  he  would  go  in  as  a  "floor- 
walker" while  Nan  served  this  customer.  She  thought 
she  had  escaped  when  she  went  in  to  find  a  very  small 
child  waiting;  but  Lance,  looking  across  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  observing  the  youth  of  the  person  at  the  coun- 
ter, darted  in,  and  nearly  upset  all  of  Nan's  dignity  by  the 
way  he  carried  on. 

"Very  glad  to  see  you,  dear,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  little  girl,  who  regarded  him  gravely.  "When 
you  go  home  tell  your  mother  that  your  uncle  John,  from 
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California,  has  just  come  back,  and  will  IIP  around  to  see 
her  in  a  little  while.  And  is  Susan  well  ?" 

"Yes. "came  from  the  solemn-eyed  eliild:  and  as  she 
departed.  "Lance!  Lance!"  exclaimed  Xan.  "how  could 
you!  That,  child  will  go  home  and  tell  her  mother." 

But  Lance  was  not  to  be  quieted,  and  he  made  the  hoys 
and  Joan,  so  uproarious  that  Laura,  at  last  declared  quiet 
must  be  had;  and  somehow  Nau  saw  a  queer  look  cross 
Lance's  face — a  too  sudden  change  from  all  his  gayety. 

She  asked  no  questions  until  she  found  herself  alone 
with  the  hoy.  when  she  had  carried  down  Phyl's  tray,  and 
was  hunting  out  some  crewels  the  latter  wanted.  Lance 
stood  over  her.  whistling  in  an  absent-minded  way,  a  mo- 
ment, before  he  said : 

"Xan  —sensible  Dame  Durden — see  here;  you  and  Phil 
were  to  go  to  see  Marian  this  afternoon,  were  you  not?" 
Nan  nodded.  "Well,  on  your  way  back,  can't  you  stop 
at  Blake's?  and  I'll  meet  you  there — say  four  o'clock.  I 
want  a  few  words  with  you  by  ourselves." 

''  Yes,  Lance;  but  what  about  :" 

"  Oh,  it's  about  Phyllis,"  he  answered.  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  Barlow  said." 

The  mention  of  the  young  Doctor  gave  Xan  a  certain 
courage,  yet  not  without  some  forebodings  she  ran  up  to 
say  good-by  to  Phyl  and  prepare  to  start  out  with  Philip. 

The  little  family  had  found  their  life  so  busy,  so  novel, 
so  inspiriting,  in  spite  of  its  anxieties,  that  they  bad  never 
realized  how  weak  Phyllis  really  was;  and  her  courage, 
the  ever-active  fingers,  the  head  and  heart  so  full  of  thought 
for  every  one — might  it  not  be  that  these  had  been  forced 
to  seem  stronger  than  they  really  were  fur  the  sake  of 
those  around  her  ?  Nan  felt  as  though  she  and  Lance  must 
talk  it  over  very  gravely.  Perhaps  even  the  sort  of  p>-ace 
they  had  had  was  to  be  disturbed;  and  with  this  thought 
came  the  consciousness  of  how  dear,  how  necessary,  Phyl- 
lis in  her  trouble  and  imprisonment  had  become  to  them. 
How  much  more  than  in  the  old  days  of  her  bloom  and 
vigor  and  high-spirited  self-reliance! 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
AT  "BLAKE'S"  AMAIN. 

PHILIP  and  Marian  were  really  delighted  to  see  each 
other,  and  Nan  thought  she  had  never  seen  Marian  look 
so  well.  The  two  years  in  Mi's.  Leigh's  home  like  school 
had  done  wonders  for  her,  and  if  she  would  never  be  a  very 
cultivated  girl,  she  would  at  least  be  well-mannered,  and 
engaging  in  her  looks  as  well  as  her  actions  ;  and  there  had 
been  a  chance  to  develop  her  better  self  even  in  the  trials 
of  the  last  year.  Good-nature  was  Marian's  strong  point, 
and  this  had  come  to  her  relief  many  times  during  the  past 
few  months,  when,  owing  to  her  altered  position  among 
the  girls,  she  had  needed  forbearance  and  self  control. 

Mrs.  Leigh  was  not  one  to  foster  anything  like  false 
pride,  but  she  showed  Marian  that  she  had  real  sympathy 
for  her,  and  helped  the  young  girl  in  the  best  way  to 
stand  the  petty  annoyances  of  her  life;  to  bear  with  the 
trials  of  her  little  class,  the  occasional  scorn  or  patronage 
of  some  new  girl,  and  the  fading  away  of  many  an  un 
substantial  day-dream  built  on  Miss  Rolf's  kindness.  So 
it  was  as  well  that  brother  and  sister  did  not  meet  until 
time  had  softened  Marian's  disappointment.  The  tall. 
smiling  girl,  neatly  dressed,  who  came  into  the  room,  greet- 
ing him  with  her  old  heartiness  just  toned  down  pleasant- 
ly, was  a  sister  Philip  felt  he  could  be  proud  of. 

They  were  soon  rattling- away,  exchanging  experiences, 
opinions,  comments,  rushing  from  one  subject  to  another, 
as  young  people  do  who  have  been  loni;  separated  and 
have  seen  many  changes  during  the  period. 

Marian  was  eager  to  know  Philip's  plans,  and  was  well 
satisfied  that  he  had  obtained  work  at  the  lithographer's  in 
Beverley.  Small  as  the  beginning  was,  still  it  was  irui-k. 
and  would  be  a  step,  no  doubt,  toward  something  better. 


Marian  had  to  tell  of  her  own  hopes  for  a  better  posi- 
tion in  the  school  another  year.  It  was  true  that  she  had 
been  very  successful  with  her  little  class,  who  liked  her 
hearty,  good-natured  ways  and  bright  manner,  even  over 
compound  fractions  aiid  long  division,  and  Xan  was  com- 
forted beyond  measure  as  she  >at  by  listening,  with  a  ra- 
diant countenance,  to  the  brother  and  sister,  who  turned 
to  her  at  every  other  sentence  for  sympathy  or  comment 
or  suggestion.  An  hour  later,  and  Philip  deposited  Nan 
at  the  Blakes",  going  back  to  lieachcroft  by  a  short-cut,  as 
the  younger  children  were  waiting  for  him  to  look  about 
the  village. 

Nan  ran  around  to  the  side  door,  which  was  open,  and 
within  which  she  could  hear  Love  singing  softly  over  her 
ironing-.  It  was  a  very  warm  day  for  the  season;  the 
hop  vines  were  full  of  tender  green,  and  framed  Love's 
trim  little  tigure  and  bright  face  in  the  window  as  Xan 
came  up.  and  the  young  girl  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  Love,  how  happy  and  contented  you  always  look  !" 

Love  smiled  gayly.  "It's  the  best  way  to  take  it,  Miss 
Nan,"  she  said,  putting  her  iron  down,  and  drawing  out 
the  chintz-covered  rocker  for  her  visitor.  "  Your  cousin's 
been  here.  How  tall  he's  grown,  to  be  sure!"  continued 
Love,  very  thoughtfully.  "I  declare  time  lias  flown  since 
the  day  you  and  he  brought  poor  Dick  Travers  in  here." 

"  Yes."  assented  Nan,  a  little  sadly.  She  sat  down  in 
the  comfortable  chair,  while  Love  went  back  to  her  work, 
and  both  girls  were  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Those  Farquhar  children  were  down  here  about  a 
boat, ''said  Love,  presently.  "  Father  said  he'd  .veil  them 
one,  but  wouldn't  hear  of  renting  it.  That  Bob  has  a  pretty 
bad  name  already.  He's  with  a  lot  of  rough  boys  most  of 
the  time,  and  if  his  father  doesn't  look  out,  he'll  be  in  trou- 
ble sooner  or  later.  I  was  up  at  the  House  the  other  day, 
and  I  tell  you  it  made  my  heart  ache."  Love  brought  a 
fresh  iron  to  her  table,  and  set  it  down  with  a  little  jerk. 

"  Oh.  Love,  how  did  it  all  look — the  dear  old  house  ?" 

"Well,  Miss  Xan."  said  Love,  slowly,  "it  looked — just 
as  if  happy  people  didn't  live  there:  that's  how.  Dobbs, 
the  gardener,  you  know,  who  used  to  help  around,  told  fa- 
ther that  he  never  did  see  people  live  in  such  an  unsettled 
way — children  all  let  loose  on  the  place,  no  order,  no  com- 
fort, no  itiiytliiiig.  I  declare  to  gracious,  things  seem 
dreadfully  contrary  sometimes." 

Nan  was  silent.  Her  heart  was  too  full  to  trust  herself 
to  words.  Few  guessed  at  the  sadness  the  young  girl  felt 
on  seeing  her  castle-building — not  for  herself,  but  for  oth- 
ers— fall  with  such  a  crash:  and  latterly  there  had  come 
the  sorrow  of  knowing  that  they  were  not  so  prosperous 
as  it  seemed  in  their  new  life.  Their  little  capital  was 
fast  dwindling  away,  and  the  incoming  funds  were  not 
large.  It  was  about  this  as  well  as  of  Phyllis  she  meant 
to  talk  to  Lance. 

His  quick  tread,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  came  suddenly 
upon  her  silence,  and  she  looked  up  to  welcome  him  with 
more  genuine  pleasure  than  she  had  felt  in  many  a  day. 

"I've  got  one  of  the  boats  moored,  Xan."  Lance  said, 
cheerfully ;  "and  we  can  sit  there  and  talk." 

Nan  sprang  up,  pleased  enough  to  be  once  more  with 
her  cousin;  and  somehow  the  prospect  of  talking  things 
over  down  at  the  Blakes',  in  the  Bessy,  the  very  boat  Lance 
and  she  had  so  often  used,  had  a  comfort  in  it  which  made 
her  give  a  little  sigh  of  contentment  as  she  settled  herself 
in  the  stern  and  looked  up  smiling  at  her  cousin's  grave 
young  face. 

Lance  plunged  at  once  into  minute  inquiries  about  Phyl- 
lis. Nan  told  him  all  that  she  could,  and  admitted  that  of 
late  her  strength  had  seemed  failing. 

"But  you  don't  know  bow  bravely  she  has  kept  up," 
Nan  said,  earnestly.  "Why,  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.  Once  she  told  me  that  it  was  during  the  first  weeks  of 
her  accident,  when  she  had  to  lie  so  still  in  a  darkened 
room  most  of  the  time,  that  she  made  up  her  mind  what 
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was  ahead  of  her,  and  that  she  must  bear  it.  But  she  does 
not  of  ten,  even  to  me,  tal  k  of  herself ;  and  as  for  the  younger 
children,  I  don't  believe  they  know  that  she  really  sutlers 
much  at  all.  You  see.  Dr.  Rogers  was  called  South  about 
t\v<  >  weeks  ago,  and  so  we  hadn't  him  to  consult,  or  I  would 
surely  have  begged  Laura  to  let  me  go  to  him." 

Lance  thought  a  moment,  and  then  be  said,  slowly: 

"Young  Dr.  Barlow  talked  the  case  all  over  with  Miss 
Yandort  and  me.  Nan,  and  he  is  coming  here  himself  in  a 
day  or  two.  It  seems  that  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  cases 
just  like  this,  and  he  says  he  believes  if  Phyllis  could  get 
into  a  certain  sanitarium  in  New  York  there  might  be  hope 
of  a  quick  cure.  We  must  contrive  it,  Nan — we  must."' 

"Yes,"  said  Nan,  in  a  very  low  tone.  She  did  not  dare 
lift  her  eyes  lest  Lance  should  see  the  tears  that  were  gath- 
ering thickly  beneath  her  lashes;  but  one  or  two  dropped 
rat  licr  unexpectedly  on  her  clasped  hands,  and  as  she  start- 
ed. Lance  exclaimed: 

"  Why,  Nan  !  what  is  it?"  And  Nan,  dismayed  at  hav- 
ing betrayed  herself,  wiped  her  eyes  quickly,  declared  it 
was  nothing,  and  then  added,  piteously, 

"  Oh,  but  Lance,  Lance,  we  have  so  little  money !" 

And  then  followed  a  quick  statement  of  their  affairs. 

"You  see,"  said  Nan,  "  I've  tried  to  keep  it  from  Phyl, 
because  she  was  so  weak  and  helpless,  but  we  haven't  been 
making  enough  to  pay  half  the  household  expenses.  Per- 
haps I  have  done  wrong  to  speak  so  encouragingly  of  the 
Emporium,  but  I  know  that  another  year  it  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. Every  one  says  so.  We  know  now  so  much  better 
wh:it  things  sell  well  and  what  don't.  But,  you  see,  we've 
had  to  go  right  into  our  capital,  and  I  don't  know  what 
we  will  do  unless  things  take  a  turn  for  the  better." 

Lance  was  silently  thoughtful  so  long  that  Nan  said, 
"Well,  Lance  ?"  once  or  twice  before  he  looked  up  and  an- 
swered. "  The  Vandorts  insist  she  shall  go  there."  said 
the  boy,  anxiously;  "and  I  think,  Nan,  even  if  the  money 
is  down  at  a  low  ebb.  we  must  spare  enough  to  take  her 
there.  It's  worth  the  while,  Dr.  Barlow  thinks,  and  he  will 
see  to  a  consultation  of  the  best  surgeons  in  New  York." 

"  Lance,"  exclaimed  Nan,  "I'm  sure  Aunt  Letty  would 
think  it  right  to  use  some  of  the  tive  hundred  dollars." 

And  explaining  how  much  had  already  been  taken  from 
it,  Nan  told  her  cousin  of  the  sum  for  outside  expenditures 
which  still  remained  in  the  bank. 

It  was  really  a  critical  question  for  the  girl  and  boy  to 
decide,  but  Nan's  strong  common-sense  came  to  their  res- 
cue, as  usual,  dispelling  Lance's  scruples  and  her  own 
doubts.  They  decided  that  a  hundred  dollars  could  not  be 
better  applied  than  in  taking  Phyllis  on  to  New  York,  and 
having  a  careful  consultation  oil  her  case,  but  the  responsi- 
bility weighed  heavily  on  both  young  minds,  and  I  think 
that  never  before  in  their  lives  had  they  felt  how  neces- 
sary was  the  guidance  of  an  older  and  wiser  head.  It 
was  hard  to  make  plans  which  involved  so  much,  but  they 
were  both  of  one  opinion,  that  Phyllis  must  not  be  wor- 
ried in  the  matter,  for,  as  Lance  said,  a  great  deal  depend- 
ed 011  her  being  kept  quiet  and  peaceful  before  the  effort 
of  a  railway  journey. 

They  talked  half  an  hour  longer  over  family  matters, 
which  it  was  a  relief  to  Nan  to  dwell  upon,  since  for  a 
long  time  she  had  been  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  good 
spirits  and  hopefulness  which  her  heart  refused  to  share. 

Love  Blake  had  made  them  promise  to  stop,  on  their 
way  back,  for  one  of  her  special  cakes,  such  as  the  Rolf 
children  always  enjoyed,  and  it  seemed  natural  to  take 
the  practical,  motherly  little  body  into  their  councils,  and 
although  it  was  only  putting  three  very  young  heads  to- 
gether, there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  shown  in  the 
talk,  and  Love's  hearty  approval  of  Lance's  plan  was  very 
gratifying.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been  thinking  of 
some  such  thing  for  a  long  time,  but  had  not  ventured  to 
suggest  it.  Mrs.  Travers  had  been  watchful  of  Phyl's 
growing  weakness,  and  had  communicated  her  anxiety  to 


Mr.  Blake  and  his  daughter,  expressing  a.  hope  that  Nan 
would  give  her  a  chance  to  talk  upon  the  subject  with  her. 

"Why,  I  always  give  her  a  chance,"  exclaimed  Nan, 
half  smiling, half  wistful;  "but  the  trouble  is  that  poor 
Mrs.  Travers  is  always  afraid  of  what  she  calls  making 
botherations,  and  since  Dick  has  been  at  the  Highlands 
working  the  last  month,  she  is  more  low-spirited  than  ever." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  both  the  cousins,  as  they  started 
for  home,  to  feel  that  a  decision  had  been  arrived  at.  They 
were  instinctively  about  to  take  a  cut  through  the  fields 
whereby  they  would  have  avoided  passing  Rolf  House, 
but  Lance,  stopping  suddenly,  said :  ' '  Nan,  we  may  as  well 
go  round  by  the  old  place.  I'd  have  to  do  it  some  time, 
and  it  may  as  well  be  first  as  last." 

And  so  they  went,  skirting  the  orchard  end  of  the  gar- 
den, and  looking  up  at  the  windows  of  the  old  brick  man- 
sion with  rather  sad  and  longing  eyes;  and  then  down  by 
College  Street.  They  took  a  longer  survey  of  the  com- 
fortable house  where  both  remembered  so  many  happy 
days,  and  where  they  seemed  to  see  Phyllis's  figure,  bright, 
active,  and  graceful  as  she  had  been  two  years  before. 

"  It's  like  a  good-by,"  Lance  said,  as  they  went  down  to 
the  cars;  "but,  Nan,  I  don't  mean  to  let  it  discourage  me. 
Philip  and  I  feel  as  though  we  had  all  you  girls  in  trust." 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


AN  INDIAN  TRICK. 

BY  MEL  EDWARDS. 

"  /"10ME,  Mel,  turn  out!  it's  a  splendid  morning  to  take 

\J  the  trout.  Jim  has  breakfast  all  ready,  and  I'm 
ravenously  hungry;  so  let's  eat  and  be  off." 

Of  course  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  me,  so  I  "turned 
out,"  and  was  soon  ready  to  help  Will  wrestle  with  the 
broiled  trout,  warm  biscuit,  and  coffee,  which  were  ready 
for  us,  and  which  he  was  attacking  with  heroic  courage. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  empty  dishes  showed  that 
we  had  decidedly  the  best  of  the  battle,  and  we  were  soon 
in  the  canoe,  paddling  toward  the  fishing  ground,  which 
was  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook  about  a  half- 
mile  from  the  island  on  which  we  were  encamped,  and 
some  ten  rods  from  the  shore. 

We  had  very  good  luck  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  were 
just  doing  up  our  tackle,  preparatory  to  returning  to 
camp,  when  Will  suddenly  exclaimed:  "See,  Jim!  what's 
that  swimming  for  shore  out  there  ?  It  looks  like  a  musk- 
rat  ;"  and  he  pointed  to  an  object  as  large  as  a  small  cocoa- 
nut  out  in  the  lake  about  six  rods  distant. 

'  'Tain't  no  musk-rat,"  answered  Jim,  looking  intently 
at  it.  ' '  Musk-rats  don't  come  out  'n  open  water  in  ther  day- 
time. I  swum!"  he  exclaimed,  a  moment  later,  "it's  er 
bear.  They  allers  swim  with  jist  ther  snouts  out  er  water. 
Now,  boys,  ye  jist  keep  still,  an'  I'll  show  ye  er  little  trick 
thet  I  larnt  frum  th'  Injuns  when  I  wuz  er  youngster." 

While  talking  he  had  taken  off  his  stout  homespun 
frock,  and  pointing  the  canoe  so  as  to  pass  a  few  feet  be- 
hind the  object,  he  paddled  ahead.  As  the  boat  passed,  we 
saw  that  it  was  indeed  a  bear,  and  a  large  one,  too,  with 
only  his  nose  above  the  surface.  Bears  are  very  heavy 
swimmers,  and  are  nearly  helpless  in  the  water,  so  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  have  dispatched  him; 
but  we  wanted  to  see  how  Jim  would  take  him. 

When  the  stern  of  the  boat,  in  which  Jim  sat,  was  op- 
posite the  bear,  Jim  suddenly  Hung  his  frock  directly 
over  the  bear's  head,  and  paddled  on.  Immediately  up 
came  his  two  fore-paws  to  throw  it  off,  but  he  only  suc- 

i ded  in  ducking  his  head  under  water.    Then  followed  a 

series  of  frantic  but  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  bear 
to  tear  the  thing  away,  but  he  only  pulled  his  nose  under 
more  and  more  as  he  splashed  and  floundered  about. 

"We'll  let  him  alone  a  few  minutes."  said  Jim;  "he'll 
be  quiet  es  er  kitten  purty  soon."  As  Jim  had  said,  he 
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soon  ceased  to  struggle.  We  tied  a  line  to  him,  and 
towed  him  ashore.  He  was  not  quite  dead,  but  we  soon 
finished  him,  and  took  off  his  hide,  which  I  afterward  had 
tanned  and  made  into  a  sleigh  robe.  I  have  it  now,  and 
I  never  look  at  it  without  thinking  of  the  novel  and  in- 
genious way  in  which  it  was  captured. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  "CAMP  CHOCORUA." 

BY  MARY  BACON  MARTIN. 

UP  near  the  White  Mountains,  on  a  small  island  in  a 
big  lake,  there  is  in  summer-time  a  camp  for  boys, 
any  one  of  whom  could  tell  you  more  about  their  camp 
than  I  can.      But  perhaps  you  don't  happen  to  know  one 


little  island.  Possibly  you  don't  yet  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce Chocorua,  which,  by -the- way,  is  the  name  of  a 
mountain  up  there.  Just  accent  the  second  syllable;  try 
it,  and  having  said  it  over  several  times,  see  what  a  plea- 
sant sound  it  lias. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  you  about  everything 
those  men  and  boys  do  all  through  the  summer  months. 
They  boat,  fish,  swim,  row,  canoe,  build  caimes  and  oth- 
er tilings,  eat,  cook,  grow  strong,  get  brown,  work,  and 
sleep. 

The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  these  boys  are  termed  the 
Faculty,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  is  the 
founder  and  principal  of  the  cam]) :  cardinal  and  white  are 
the  camp  colors,  and  golden-rod  is  the  camp  flower.  The 
island  contains  about  three  acres,  and  on  it  are  two  sleep- 


THE    CAMP    CHAPEL. 


of  these  boys,  and  might  like  to  have  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  them  and  their  life  in  camp. 

If  you  and  I  had  started  last  summer  to  go  to  Camp 
Chocorua,  we  should  have  left  Boston  —  that's  as  good  a 
city  as  any  to  start  from — by  the  Boston,  Concord,  and 
Montreal  Railroad,  which  would  have  taken  us  to  Ash- 
land, New  Hampshire;  thence  a  drive  of  seven  miles 
would  have  brought  us  to  Big  Asquam  Lake,  and  there, 
half  a  mile  from  shore,  we  should  have  seen  the  island  on 
which  Camp  Chocorua  is  situated. 

Every  summer  for  the  last  four  years  about  twenty-five 
boys,  with  four  men  in  charge,  have  camped  out  on  this 


ing-shanties,  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  an  of- 
fice, a  chapel,  an  ice-house,  and  a  wharf.  The 
camp  owns  three  row-boats  and  fourteen  can- 
vas canoes,  and  these  canoes  have  all  been 
built  iii  camp  by  the  boys. 

At  night  all  hands  sleep  on  mattresses  be- 
tween army  blankets.     A  place  in  one  of  the 
sleeping-shanties  is  assigned  each  boy  for  his 
trunk,  blankets,  and  other  belongings,  and  he 
is  required  to  keep  his  things  together  and  in 
order.     The  ice-house  holds  all  sorts  of  good 
things  and  provisions,  and  the  mail-bag  is  rowed  over  to 
camp  every  afternoon. 

You  boys  who  have  never  tried  it  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  fun  it  is  to  help  cook  in  a  kitchen  like  that,  to  eat  off 
a  tin  plate,  and  to  wash  it  and  put  it  away  when  you  are 
through.  Perhaps  you  think  cooking,  washing,  and 
cleaning  up  are  not  pleasant  things  to  have  to  do.  But 
all  hands  take  their  turn  at  these.  The  boys  are  divided 
off  into  crews  or  squads,  with  one  of  the  boys  as  stroke  in 
charge  of  the  crew,  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  assisting- 
in  the  work. 

Each  crew  takes  the  work  in  turn :  one  dav  the  kitchen  ; 
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next  day  police  work ;  the  third  day  dish-washing.  Then, 
when  a  crew  has  done  three  consecutive  days'  work,  it  is 
off  duty  for  a  whole  clay. 

"Washing,  ironing,  mending,  sewing,  making  paths,  car- 
rying dii-t.  tidying  beaches,  etc.,  etc.,  are  taken  on  contract 
by  contracting  companii's  composed  entirely  of  the  boys, 
or  sometimes  some  of  these  tilings  are  given  out  to  be  done 
on  shore. 

One  of  the  camp  boys  that  I  know  can  cook  a  meal  just 
as  well  as  his  sisters,  if  not  better. 

The  boys  get  up  about  7.30.  and,  after  a  dip  in  the  lake, 
breakfast  at  S;  from  S  to  11  the  camp  work  is  done;  at  11 
the  morning  swim  takes  place;  then  lunch.  Base-ball, 
lawn  tennis,  and  a  variety  of  things  occupy  the  afternoon. 
At  6.30  the  camp  dines;  at  '.I  I  be  boys  undress  and  go  to 
bed. 

Generally,  except  on  Sunday  night,  after  the  lights  are 
out  a  story  is  told  by  one  of  the  men. 

On  Sunday,  nine-o'clock  breakfast;  after  that  the  camp 
work;  then  a  quiet  swim.  When  all  hands  are  dressed  in 
their  best  camp  clothes  (no  white  shirts  permitted),  lunch; 
letter- writing  home  and  choir  practice  until  service  at 
3.30;  and  dinner  over,  evening  prayers  and  hymn-singing 
close  the  day. 

No  tire-arms  are  allowed,  and  there  are  numerous  pets. 
Go  to  the  island  on  a  summer  afternoon,  and  you  might 
see  a  flock  of  half-tamed  partridges  picking  up  crumbs 
under  the  dining-room  table,  or  a  couple  of  wild  rabbits  in 
the  kitchen.  You  would  surely  see  Pat  come  to  the  of- 
fice to  beg  for  tobacco,  the  article  he  likes  best  to  eat;  or 
Joe  would  come  to  you  for  nuts.  Pat  is  a  black  lamb  that 
became  a  member  of  the  camp  two  summers  ago,  and  Joe 
was  a  large  gray  squirrel  from  Missouri.  But  he,  poor 
fellow,  died  last  August  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  and  he 
lies  buried  011  the  path  to  the  chapel. 

The  chapel  collections  go  toward  a  charity  fund  con- 
trolled by  a  charity  committee  composed  principally  of  the 
hoys.  This,  with  the  flowers  they  gather  from  time  to 
time  for  hospitals,  and  the  charity  barrel,  in  which  are 
placed  such  clothes  as  can  be  given  away,  lead  the  boys 
to  think  of  other  boys  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 
Through  promotion  a  camp  boy  can  become  in  time  a 
member  of  the  Faculty.  One  of  the  men  now  on  the 
Faculty  was  a  boy  when  the  camp  began. 

When  the  camp  goes  off  on  a  cruise,  each  member  of 
the  Canoe  Club  paddles  his  own  canoe,  with  all  his  bag- 
gage except  his  blankets.  One  of  the  men  acts  as  Admiral, 
and  his  boat,  manned  by  non-members  of  the  club,  carries 
the  blanket  packs. 

The  Commodore  of  the  club,  one  of  the  boys,  directs  the 
crui-e  under  the  Admiral's  orders,  and  a  provision  boat 
with  supplies  and  cooking-tools  meets  the  fleet  at  night  at 
an  appointed  camping-ground. 

Sometimes  sailing  and  sometimes  with  paddle  the  fleet 
leisurely  makes  its  way  among  the  islands  of  the  lake, 
stopping  at  each  good  beach  for  a  swim,  with  perhaps  a 
game  of  "  pull-away''  or  "duck-on-the-rock"  afterward,  un- 
til the  sun  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  make  camp.  Pad- 
dling down  some  lovely  cove,  the  provision  boat  is  found 
drawn  up  on  shore,  and  its  crew  engaged  at  the  fire  pre- 
paring dinner.  No  tents  are  carried,  so  there  is  not  much 
to  do  but  attend  to  the  canoes  and  make  them  all  right 
for  the  night,  gather  wood  for  the  camp  fire,  or  go  foraging  { 
at  the  farm-houses.  After  dinner  it  is  not  long  before  all 
hands  are  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  each  in  the  mo.st 
comfortable  spot  he  can  lind  oil  the  bare  ground,  and  only 
the  man  on  watch  is  left  awake  to  see  to  the  boats,  tuck  ] 
the  restless  ones  in  their  blankets,  keep  up  the  fire  while 
the  night  goes  by,  until  he  is  relieved  and  ran  turn  in  too. 

The  sports  come  once  a  summer.  The  camp  paper,  call- 
ed The  <i<il<li'ii-Rod.  and  published  by  the  Good-will  Con- 
tracting Company,  appeared  for  the  first  time  last  August, 
and  contains  an  account  of  last  summer's  sports.  The 


contests  were  in  long,  short,  and  back  swimming;  in  stand- 
ing, running,  and  fancy  diving;  in  canoeing  and  rowing 
and  base-ball  and  tennis.  Golden-Rod  gives  a  faithful 
account  of  the  whole  programme.  Just  let  me  quote  for 
you  its  closing  paragraph :  ' '  Thus  the  sports  ended.  Near- 
ly  all  our  guests  were  ferried  to  the  island,  a  handsome 
dinner  was  served,  after  which  the  choir  gave  some  vocal 
selections,  and  finally  the  guests,  amid  the  glare  of  kero- 
sene cat-tails  and  the  camp  cheer,  given  for  their  benefit, 
and  as  a  compliment  to  them,  departed,  and  once  again 
the  quietness  returned  and  darkness  deepened,  the  torches 
glimmered  faintly,  and  then  went  out;  stillness  reigned — 
the  sports  were  over." 

Now  I  have  introduced  you  to  Camp  Chocorua.  The 
better  one  knows  that  camp,  the  better  it  seems  to  be. 
Whenever  I  see  a  boy  in  the  summer  who  looks  as  if  he 
wasn't  having  a  good  time.  I  want  to  send  him  right  up 
to  that  island.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  no  stronger, 
browner,  happier,  more  manly  boys  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  men  in  that  camp  try  to  be  wise 
and  true  friends  to  the  bovs. 


THE  LABORS  OF  HERCULES. 

HERCULES,  the  strongest  man  that  ever  lived  in 
Greece,  is  usually  seen  clothed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and 
with  its  mouth  and  head  for  his  helmet.  He  was  the  son 
of  Zeus,  the  chief  of  the  fabulous  gods  of  Greece.  Even 
when  he  was  an  infant  he  was  so  strong  that  he  strangled 
two  serpents  that  came  to  devour  him.  He  learned  to 
wrestle,  to  drive  a  chariot,  to  shoot  with  a  bow,  and  play 
on  the  lyre,  a  kind  of  harp.  But  when  he  was  about 
eighteen  he  committed  some  grave  offense,  and  was  sent 
from  his  home  to  tend  his  guardian's  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try. Here  his  great  strength  made  him  of  use.  A  fierce 
lion  from  Mount  Citlueron  ravaged  all  the  c<  mntry  around. 
Hercules  pursued  it,  killed  it,  and  wore  ever  after  its  skill 
and  its  frightful  head. 

His  great  strength  did  not  make  Hercules  a  fortunate 
man.  Evil  passions  often  led  him  to  crime,  misery,  and 
at  last  to  a  fearful  death.  He  was  beautiful,  strong,  tall, 
graceful,  but  never  wise.  He  was  made  a  slave,  and  con- 
demned for  his  crimes  to  perform  ten  labors,  to  do  ten 
things  that  no  one  else  could  do.  The  first  was  to  kill  a 
fierce  lion  that  haunted  the  Nemean  vale;  Hercules  stran- 
gled him  easily,  and  carried  off  his  skin.  The  second 
labor  was  to  destroy  the  Leriwan  hydra,  a  huge  monster 
that  dwelt  in  a  swamp  near  Argos.  A  great  crab  came 
to  its  aid,  but  Hercules  destroyed  them  both.  There  was 
a  stag  with  golden  antlers  and  brazen  feet  that  lived  in 
Arcadia.  He  was  ordered  to  bring  it  home  alive.  He 
caught  the  huge  animal,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders, 
and  brought  it  safely  to  Myceme.  This  was  the  third 
labor. 

The  fourth  was  to  bring  the  Erymanthian  boar  alive 
to  his  master.  It  was  a  savage  monster.  But  Hercules 
chased  him  over  the  snows  until  he  was  weary,  and  caught 
him  in  a  net.  He  was  next  ordered  to  cleanse  in  one  day 
the  stables  of  Augeas.  They  had  not  been  cleansed  for 
thirty  years,  and  were  occupied  by  three  thousand  cattle. 
It  would  seem  almost  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  cleanse  the 
streets  of  New  York.  But  Hercules  turned  two  rivers 
through  the  stables,  and  washed  them  perfectly  from  their 
stains.  He  was  to  have  received  a  tenth  of  the  cattle.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  remember  that  Augeas  never  paid  him 
his  reward. 

There  were  some  foul  and  frightful  birds  that  fed  on 
human  flesh.  They  lived  in  a  lake  of  Arcadia,  and  had 
brazen  wings,  claws,  and  beaks.  Hercules,  for  his  sixth 
labor,  shot  them  with  arrows.  In  the  seventh  he  captured 
the  Cretan  bull,  that  sprang  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  mad 
bull,  it  is  said,  that  terrified  every  one.  In  the  eighth  he 
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went  to  se;7,e  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  that  were  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh.  The  savage  animals  ate  up  one  of  his  friends. 
But  Hercules  seized  them,  tamed  them,  and  set  them  loose 
011  .Mount  Olympus.  Next  he  was  directed  to  brills'  to 
his  master  the  girdle  of  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons.  The 
Amazons  fought  bravely,  but  Hercules  killed  the  Queen, 
and  carried  off  her  girdle. 

In  his  tenth  labor  he  was  to  go  to  the  Red  Island,  the 
home  of  the  monster  Geryones,  and  seize  his  famous  oxen. 
Tln-y  were  guarded  by  a  giant  and  a  dog  with  two  heads. 
The  Red  Island  was  in  the  far  West.  Hercules  travelled 
for  many  months,  and  reached  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Here,  as  usual,  he  killed  the  giant,  snatched  his  booty,  and 
sailed  back  in  triumph  to  Greece.  The  great  rocks  which 
stand  one  011  each  side  of  the  straits  were  afterward  kn<  >\\  n 
to  the  ancients  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

He  had  performed  ten  labors.  But  his  master  insisted 
that  he  should  undertake  two  more.  One  was  to  bring 
him  the  golden  apples  of  Hesperides.  Far  in  the  West 
there  was  a  garden  laden  with  this  rare  fruit.  It  was 
guarded  by  a  dragon  and  a  band  of  spirits.  After  long 
wanderings  in  the  Wot,  Hercules  came  to  Mount  Atlas, 
on  which  the  skies  rested.  Hercules  held  up  the  sky  while 
Atlas  went  to  gather  the  fruit. 

His  last  labor  was  to  descend  into  the  infernal  regions 
and  bring  back  the  dog  Cerberus,  who  guarded  the  world 
of  the  dead.  He  caught  the  monster  in  his  arms,  carried 
it  to  his  master  on  earth,  and  then  bore  it  back  to  the  In- 
ferno. He  was  now  free.  But  he  was  never  at  rest. 
Once  he  became  the  slave  of  Queen  Omphale.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  woman's  robe,  and  employed  in  spinning 
wool,  while  Omphale  wore  his  lion's  skin.  He  killed  the 
Centaur  Nessus.  But  Deianira,  his  wife,  sent  him  a  robe 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  Centaur.  Hercules  put  it  on. 
It  was  poisoned,  and  he  died  in  torment  and  despair. 

The  story  of  Hercules  shows  that  the  strongest  man  is 
weak  when  he  can  not  control  himself. 


TOM'S    TROUBLES. 


"TOBY  TYLER,"  "Tui  ASD  Tip,"  "Mr..  STUBBS'S  BROTIIEI:,"  ETC. 
III. 

IF  at  any  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours  following 
Tom  Gibson's  appearance  among  the  startled  crew  of 
the  Siciffsure  that  young  gentleman  had  been  asked  if 
the  old  schooner  was  in  any  danger,  he  would  have  an- 
swered that  she  would  surely  sink  within  an  hour,  and 
that  all  on  board  would  perish  with  her. 

No  one  asked  Tom  such  a  question ;  but  he  fully  be- 
lieved that  it  was  impossible  for  the  old  craft  to  live  much 
longer  in  the  gale,  and  although  he  knew  he  was  in  even 
a  more  dangerous  position  than  any  one  else,  owiim  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  below,  he  felt  so  sick  that  he  paid  hut 
little  attention  to  the  supposed  danger. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  however,  matters  pre- 
sented a  decidedly  different  appearance.  The  wind  hav- 
ing subsided,  the  clumsy  old  schooner  no  longer  tumbled 
and  tossed  about ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance  to  Tom,  he  had  so  nearly 
recovered  from  his  illness  as  to  have  eaten  a  very  hearty 
breakfast  in  spite  of  the  mixture  of  bad  odors  that  had 
been  so  disagreeable  to  him. 

Tom  went  on  deck,  almost  enjoying  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  which,  a  few  hours  before,  had  been  so  uncomforta- 
ble, and  was  beginning  to  think  that  there  was  some  plea- 
sure to  be  had  by  running  away,  when  Captain  Harrison 
said,  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice, 

"  Well.  Tom,  you've  come  on  board  my  vessel  and  eaten 
my  food  without  so  much  as  asking  my  permission,  so  now 
s'posin'  me  an'  you  have  some  kind  of  a  settlement." 


Poor  Tom  !  all  idea  of  enjoyment  vanished  at  once,  and 
again  he  understood  that  the  boy  who  runs  away  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  very  h  igh  price  for  what  is  a  continual  pain  rather 
than  a  pleasure. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  demanded  Captain 
Harrison.  "  Do  you  think  I  keep  this  schooner  jest  to  ac- 
commodate boys  who  want  to  run  away  from  home?" 

."No,  sir,''  faltered  Tom;  "but  I  don't  know  what  to 
say,  because,  you  see,  I  don't  know  how  we  can  have  a  set- 
tlement unless  you  should  take  the  things  I  brought  on 
board,  to  pay  you." 

"I've  seen  what  you  brought  with  you,"  thundered 
Captain  Harrison,  acting  as  if  he  was  very  angry,  although 
if  any  one  had  been  observing  him  closely  a  twinkle  of 
mirth  could  have  been  seen  in  his  eyes.  "All  the  traps 
you've  got  wouldn't  pay  for  your  breakfast.  Now  listen 
to  me,  and  take  care  that  you  don't  forget  what  I  say. 
You've  seen  fit  to  come  aboard  this  schooner,  which  is 
bound  on  a  fishing  cruise,  consequently  you've  got  to  pay 
my  price  for  your  fun.  You'll  have  to  do  your  share  of 
the  work  without  grumbling,  and  I  tell  you  candidly  that 
it  '11  be  more  than  you  ever  dreamed  of,  coddled  by  your 
mother  as  you  have  been." 

It  was  pretty  hard  for  a  boy  who  had  run  away  from 
home  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  work  too  hard  to  be 
told  that  he  would  have  so  much  to  do  that  what  he  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  at  home  was  hardly  more  than 
petting.  But  he  had  run  away,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  price.  He  did  not  even  dare  to  offer  any  objec- 
tions, for  he  understood  only  too  well  that  he  was  in  the 
Captain's  power. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  work?"  shouted  Captain  Har- 
rison, after  lie  had  given  Tom  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
think  the  matter  over. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  Go  forward,  and  you'll  soon  find  plenty  to  keep  you 
out  of  mischief." 

Tom  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  he  learned  that  the 
Captain  had  said  no  more  than  was  strictly  true.  Ev- 
ery one  mi  board  appeared  to  think  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right,  to  set  a  task  for  the  stowaway,  and  there  was  no  hes- 
itation about  doing  so.  If  the  cook  wanted  wood  split, 
the  pots  and  pans  scoured,  vegetables  pared,  or  any  other 
disagreeable  work  done,  Tom  was  called  upon,  and  he 
soon  learned  that  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse.  If  any  of 
the  crew  wanted  an  assistant  at  any  time  or  on  any  piece 
of  work,  Tom  was  that  assistant,  and  at  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation a  blow  was  given  to  remind  him  that  in  110  sense 
was  he  his  own  master.  He  was  the  boy-of-all-work,  and 
with  no  opportunity  to  play. 

Compared  with  his  condition  on  the  Sii'iftsure,  Tom  had 
lived  a  life  of  luxurious  ease  at  home,  and  there  was  hard- 
ly a  moment,  when  he  was  awake,  during  which  he  did 
not  regret  that  lie  had  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  run 
away. 

Before  the  fishing  grounds  were  reached  the  Su'iftsure 
put  into  a  harbor  for  supplies,  and  there  Tom  decided  upon 
a  bold  step.  He  asked  one  of  the  men  who  had  treated 
him  with  more  consideration  than  the  others  had  done  to 
lend  him  two  cents  with  which  to  buy  a  postage  stamp, 
and  on  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
lo  his  mother: 

"DEAR  MAMMA, — I  was  wicked  to  want  to  run  away, 
and  I  want  to  come  back  terribly.  If  I  had  an\  money 
I  would  try  to  get  back  from  here;  hut  I  haven't,  sol 
shall  have  to  stay  till  this  old  vessel  comes  home.  You'll 
let  me  come,  won't  you.  mother  '.  I  won't  say  a  word,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  whip  me  for  running  away,  and  I 
won't  ever  grumble  when  you  want,  me  to  do  anything. 
My  hands  are  all  covered  with  blisters;  but  they  don't  be- 
gin to  be  as  sore  as  my  heart  is  when  I  have  to  get  into 
these  dirty  berths  at  night,  knowing  that  I  can't  even 
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speak  to  you.       Don't  be  angry  with  me  any  more,  but 
please  let  me  in  when  I  come  home. 

"  Yours  truly,  THOMAS  GIBSON." 

Captain  Harrison,  who  had  seen  Tom  writing,  and  who 
suspected  at  once  to  whom  the  letter  was  to  be  sent,  gave 
the  boy  an  envelope,  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  shore  in 
order  to  mail  it. 

Tom  felt  better  after  this,  even  though  his  condition 
was  in  no  wise  improved.  His  mother  would  know  that 
he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  even  though  but 
a  short  time  before  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  a  hard- 
hearted parent,  it  seemed  as  if  her  forgiveness  was  the  one 
thing  he  wanted  above  all  others. 

If,  during  the  voyage  to  the  fishing  grounds,  Tom 
thought  he  had  worked  as  hard  as  was  possible,  lie  learned 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  when  the  real  labor  of  the 
cruise  was  commenced.  All  day  he  was  obliged  to  lish 
with  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  of  line,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  heavy  sinker  of  lead,  that  required  nearly  all  his 
strength  to  pull  up,  and  when  tin'  catch  had  been  large  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  up  half  the  night  helping  the 
men  dress  the  lish.  His  hands  which  had  been  covered 
with  blisters,  as  he  wrote  his  mother,  were  cut  and  bleed- 
ing, while  many  times  the  pain  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  go  to  sleep  even  when  he  had  the  opportunity. 

In  this  work  Tom  could  not  say  that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  more  than  any  one  else;  all  hands  worked  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  it  but  serves  to  show  that  Tom 


was  getting  to  be  quite  a  sensible  boy 
when  it  is  said  that  he  felt  he  was  doing- 
110  more  than  was  right  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. But,  nevertheless,  his  heart 
was  quite  as  sore  and  his  homesickness 
as  severe  as  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to- 
his  mother.  The  only  time  when  he  was. 
in  the  slightest  degree  contented  was. 
when  he  was  fishing'.  He  knew  that  the 
sooner  the  old  schooner  was  loaded,  the 
sooner  would  she  be  headed  toward  home, 
and  he  counted  each  fish  he  caught  as 
another  step  toward  his  getting  home  to 
Sedgwick  and  to  mother. 

The  time  finally  came,  six  weeks  after 
Tom  had  started  to  pass  the  night  under 
Rankin's  bridge,  when  Captain  Harrison 
said, 

"We  won't  'dress  down'  to-night,, 
boys;  but  try  to  carry  back  fresh  what 
we  catch  to-day." 

' '  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ?"  Tom 
asked  of  one  of  the  crew. 

"It  means  that  we  shall  start  for  home 
after  the  fish  are  done  biting  to-day." 

Toui  could  hardly  realize  his  good  for- 
tune, and  he  worked  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way,  but  kept  repeating  to  himself  each 
moment:  "  I'm  going  home!  I'm  going 
home!  and  what's  better,  I'll  stay  when 
I  get  there." 

At  an  early  hour  that  afternoon  the 
bow  of  the  old  Siciftsure  was  turned  to- 
ward Sedgwick,  and  as  she  rose  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  waves,  sending  clouds  of 
spray  fore  and  aft,  Tom  could  hardly  re- 
frain from  giving  vent  to  his  joy  by  at 
least  three  hearty  cheers. 

The  trip  home  was  by  no  means  as 
speedy  as  Tom  could  have  desired.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  old  vessel  was 
sailing  more  slowly  than  she  had  ever 
sailed  before,  and  as  if  the  winds  were 
really  trying  to  delay  him. 

Then  came  the  day  when  he  could  see  the  spire  of  the 
church  in  Sedgwick,  and  just  at  the  time  when  he  knew 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  sitting  down  to  supper, 
Tom  leaped  on  shore.  He  waited  for  nothing,  but  ran 
home  at  full  speed,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  kissed  his 
mother  and  father  again  and  again,  and  heard  them  as- 
sure him  of  their  forgiveness,  that  he  could  breathe 
freely. 

As  may  be  expected,  Tom  had  not  been  home  more  than 
an  hour  before  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
purpose  of  running  away  called  to  see  him,  and  to  learn 
how  much  of  his  fortune  he  had  made. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellows,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  their 
questions,  "I'm  not  as  big  a  fool  as  I  was  before  I  ran 
away.  I  thought  I  was  having  a  mighty  hard  time  of  it 
here,  but  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  pity  fellows  that  haven't  got  any  homes  to  go  to- 
when  they  get  as  homesick  as  I  was." 

"Then  you  don't  think  of  running  away  again  very 
soon  ?"  suggested  Dwight  Holden,  laughingly. 

"Boys" — and  Tom  spoke  very  solemnly  now — "when  I 
was  on  the  Siciftsure  I  found  out  how  lonesome  a  boy 
can  be  without  his  mother;  I  never  knew  before.  Just 
as  long  as  I  can  I  shall  stay  where  I  can  see  my  mother 
and  speak  to  her;  and  if  at  any  time  any  one  of  you 
thinks  that  his  mother  isn't  the  best  and  dearest  friend  a 
boy  can  have,  just  do  as  I  did,  and  it  won't  take  you  very 
long  to  find  out  that  you  are  mistaken." 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

LIL-HIMS,  IOWA. 

Seeing  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box,  I 
tin. ught  I  would  write  to  you  and  tell  you  of  my 
home  out  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa.  For  pets  I 
have  two  sheep,  a  crane,  two  wild  geese,  and 
eight  ducks.  One  morning,  when  we  were  sow- 
ing oats,  there  were  more  than  five  hundred 
cranes  and  geese  picking  up  the  oats  that  had 
not  been  dragged  under ;  we  tried  to  shoot  one, 
but  we  did  not  get  a  chance,  they  were  so  wild. 
The  prairie  fires  are  very  numerous  here:  when 
they  get  on  the  open  prairie  they  go  with  the 
speed  of  a  horse.  The  wolves  come  quite  near 
the  house,  and  try  to  seize  our  sheep.  The  other 
morning  a  wild  goose  alighted  in  onr  garden,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself  immensely,  for  we  had 
just  planted  our  seeds  there.  1  am  ten  years  old, 
and  will  be  eleven  next  summer.  One  day  one  of 
the  cattle  attacked  me.  and  would  have  killed  me 
if  the  dog  had  not  worried  him  until  he  left  me. 

LESLIE  C. 


"DURANGO,  COLORADO. 

We  are  the  members  of  a  school  away  out  here 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  teacher  takes  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us.  and  we  get  it  every 
Monday  morning.  H"\v  glad  we  arc  to  see  it! 
Our  teacher  lets  us  have  the  letters  for  a  part  of 
our  reading  lesson.  \Ve  have  live  teachers  in  our 
lniiMing,  and  in  our  grade  there  are  about,  forty 
pupils.  Wehave  jast  finished  fractions.  We  had 
quite  a  long  programme  for  last  Friday  afternoon, 
and  invited  the  scholars  from  another  room  in  to 
hear  us.  We  had  songs,  dialogues,  recitations. 
and  one  composition.  There  is  a  mountain  just 
back  of  our  school-house,  and  in  the  spring  we 
gather  lovely  flowers  there  :  there  are  tall  fuci  i 
plants,  with  their  long  spikes  of  lilies,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cactus.  In  the  winter  we  coasl 
down  the  same  mountain.  We  hope  you  will 
print  this  letter,  for  we  have  been  thinking  of 
writing  for  a  long  time,  and  we  want  to  see  it  in 
print  before  our  school  closes  in  May. 

PLTILS  OF  Miss  G. 


These  letters  come  from  two  dear  little  sisters  : 

K-.IKN.  FRANCE. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  one 
sister  younger  than  myself.  I  have  three  pet-.-.  a 
cat,  a  dove,  and  a  canary  ;  my  cat's  mime  is  Ida 
I  like  HARPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  verv  imieh  :  I  am 
always  very  dad  when  it  comes.  My  grandfather 
has  taken  it  for  me  ever  since  it  began.  My  sister 
ami  I  had  a  dolls'  he.  use  last  Christmas  from  old 
Santa  Glaus  ;  there  are  four  rooms  in  it,  a  dining- 
room.  drawing-room,  bedroom,  and  kitehen.  1 
should  like,  to  travel  all  over  the  \\,.rld  with  papa 
and  mamma,  and  pay  you  a  visit  in  New  York. 
This  is  the  first  time  my  sister  and  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you.  and  I  hope  you  will  publish  our  little 
letters. 

Your  little  friend  from  across  the  sea, 

EMMA  Y.  II. 

K"i  t  ••,  FRANCE. 

I  am  seven  years  old.  and  I  have  one  sist<  • 
who  is  nine.  I  have  a  little  bird,  but  he  is  not 
tame.  There  are  beautiful  churches  in  Rouen 
On  Holy-Thursday  my  sister  and  1  went  to  the 
If.  .man  Catholic  Cathedral  to  see  an  archbishop 
wash  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  little  boys,  Grand- 
papa and  grandmamma  gave  me  a  beautiful  large 
doll  last  Christinas. 

Your  loving  little  friend, 

CORNELIA  L.  II. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four 
or  live  years,  and   never  before   attempted   to 


write  to  you.  I  like  "Rolf  House"  the  best  of  all 
the  stories,  and  after  it  comes  the  Post -office  Box. 
I  love  to  read  the  letters.  I  should  like  so  much 
to  correspond  with  some  of  the  girls  of  my  age  ; 
lam  thirteen  years  old.  I  have  been  ill, and,  like 
Mat  tie  Hail,  am  study  ing  hard  now.  I  would  like 
some  of  the  girls  to  send  me  some  silk  pieces  for 
a  quilt  I  am  making  for  my  grandma.  I  have 
twenty-five  squares  finished.  1  will  gladly  send 
them  something  pretty  in  return.  I  would  like 
so  much  to  correspond  with  Edith  Gladys  P.  and 
other  girls  who  live  across  the  great  sea. 
Your  little  friend, 

ALICE  PBBTZMAN, 

790  Madison  Avenue. 


We  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  two  years,  and  like  it  very  much.  "  Wakulla" 
and  "  Rolf  House"  are  our  favorite  stories.  We 
both  take  music  and  drawing  lessons.  There  is 
a  good  rink  in  the  t.  .wn.  but  it  is  closed  now.  and 
we  miss  it  very  much.  Keene  is  situated  on  Rice 
Lake,  and  it  is"  very  nice  to  go  out  in  the  summer 
and  watch  the  squaws  gather  black  rice.  We 
have  a  dear  friend.  Nellie,  and  she  is  splendid 
company  ;  we  often  go  out  driving  together.,  Do 
please  print  this  letter,  as  it  is  our  first.  Good- 
by.  MAY  aud  LILA. 

Will  you  remember  after  this,  please,  always  to 
write  your  State  as  well  as  your  town? 


LINCOLN,  ENGLAND. 

I  write  this  letter  from  Lincoln,  my  natire 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  England, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  some  parts  of  which  are 
eight  hundred  years  old.  The  first  city  was  built 
by  the  Romans,  and  there  is  still  remaining  an 
old  arch,  called  Newport  Arch,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  year  55  B.C  There  are  also 
some  Jews'  houses  which  are  very  ancient.  We 
have  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  stands  .,n  the 'brow  of  the  hill.  Now  I 
must  tell  you  about  my  pets.  I  have  a  dog.  a  cat, 
a  magpie,  and  a  canary.  Nell,  the  dog,  knows 
several  tricks.  She  is  very  fond  of  the  eat.  and 
plays  with  it  very  often.  1  go  to  school,  and  like 
it  very  much.  Now  I  must  close.  From  your 
little  friend.  WILLIE  S.  (aged  12). 


M  ,\M\.;TOV  HALL,  HEMSLEY,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  seen  lett.-rs  from  so  many  English  girls 
in  th,  I'ost -office  liox  that  I  thought  I  must  write 
to  y.n  also  1  have  taken  your  lovely  paper  since 
it  was  began,  and  I  think  it  is  really  one  of  the 
best  ever  published  I  have  only  one  pet.  a  dear 
eanat  y-bird,  and  it  is  very  tame.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers and  one  sister.  I  am  twelve  years  old  ;  do 
you  think  in  v  writing  is  bad  I  or  that  agcv  I  send 
you  a  good  receipt  for  butter-scotch.  I  know  it 
is  good,  for  I  have  made  some  of  it  myself.  In 
the  Little  Housekeepers'  club  which  I  have 
formed  \\  e  have  thirty-four  members.  One  day 
we  made1  some  taffy,  a'nd  sent  it  to  the  i r  chil- 
dren in  the  hospitals  Our  motto  is,  "Try.  try 
again  "  My  friend.  Millicent  T.,is  the  president. 
May  I  describe  my  home  to  you?  The  house 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  though  ii  is  in  the 
town,  it  has  pretty  gardens  round  it.  in  \\  hielj  \ye 
often  play  And 'now  I  must  stop,  for  I  have-  to 
go  to  seiiooi  11  you  like  this,  I  will  write  again  : 
please  tell  me  if  I  may.  INEZ  H. 

Yes,  dear,  you  may.  Thank  you  for  telling  how- 
to  make 

lit  TIER-SCOTCH.— Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
white  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  butter  together 
- \ '  r  a  quick  fire  :  stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 
it  becomes  a  light  brown  color,  then  pour  it  out 
upon  a  buttered  plate.  Before  it  is  quite  cold 


and  hard,  cut  it  with  a  knife  into  small  tablets. 
A  tea-spoonful  of  common  vinegar  will  improve 
the  flavor  if  mixed  in  when  boiling.  INEZ  H. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— As  you  wanted  to  hear 
about  the  pantomime,  I  will,  with  pleasure,  give 
you  a  slight  idea  of  it.  I  went  the  week  after 
Christinas,  and  saw  a  piece  called  Whlttingtxm 
ami  his  Cat.  It  was  very  pretty.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  there:  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  enjoyed  it.  But  now  I  must  tell  you  about 
it.  The  first  scene  was  a  cats'  school,  and  Whit- 
tington's  cat  was  the  master.  It  looked  and 
sounded  very  funny  to  see  the  cats  repeat  the 
A,  B,  C  after  him.  Then  I  saw  the  rich  mer- 
chant's shop,  and  Alice  his  daughter,  who  was 
secretly  in  love  with  Dick,  but  when  the  mer- 
chant found  it  out  he  was  very  angry  with  her, 
because  he  was  only  a  poor  boy,  and  Dick  was 
sent  away  with  his  cat  to  Highgate,  and  sat  on  a 
stone — and  that  stone  is  still  at  the  real  High- 
gate— and  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  lie  heard 
the  bells  ringing,  "Turn  again.  Whittington, 
thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London."  In  the  next  act 
I  saw  Whittington  grown  rich.  He  was  made 
Lord  Mayor,  and  married  Alice  because  the  mer- 
chant had  become  poor,  and  Dick  was  now 
wealthy.  Then  came  the  most  magnificent  scene 
in  the  whole  play.  It  was  the  Lord  Mayor's  show. 
Alice  and  Dick  were  on  horseback,  and  the  cat 
was  in  a  carriage  at  their  side,  and  the  whole 
stage  was  one  glitter  with  horses  and  people 
grandly  dressed.  Now  I  think  I  have  told  you 
the  chief  things  I  saw.  so  I  will  saygood-by.  hop- 
ing to  write  to  you  very  often.  With  love  from 
my  little  sister  and  myself.  RUTH  N. 


OLD  SWAN,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

I  do  like  this  paper  very  much.  I  have  not 
taken  it  in  long,  but  I  like  it  so  much  that  I  shall 
take  it  in  a]  ways.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  your 
readers  will  send  me  a  copy  of  any  pattern  of 
knitted  lace '!  I  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  one 
of  them  would.  I  am  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  of 
age.  and  am  very  fond  of  knitting.  I  read  in  one 
of  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  that  one  of 
your  readers  had  joined  the  Little  Folks' Humane 
isoeii  ty.  I  have  joined  it  also.  My  brother  is 
writing  to  you  as  well  as  I.  BERTHA  I. 

If  any  little  reader  will  send  plain  directions 
for  knitting  or  crocheting  lace  edging,  the  Post- 
mistress will  find  a  little  corner  for  them  where 
Bertha's  bright  eyes  will  be  sure  to  find  them  out. 
Tell  brother  that  his  letter  must  wait  until  anoth- 
er time.  Bertha,  but  that  the  Postmistress  is  very 
much  obliged  to  him  for  writing. 


HAVANA,  ILLINOIS. 

1  am  a  litlle  boy,  and  will  be  ten  years  old  the 
4th  of  May.  We  have  a  Maltese  cat  named  Dick, 
a  dog  named  Ponto.  and  we  had  a  bird,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  I  have  written  to  \ou 
once  before,  and  love  to  read  your  paper.  Ple'ase 
try  and  have  my  letter  in  your  paper  by  my  birth- 
day. JEWELL  H.  A. 

We  could  not  publish  your  letter  before  your 
birthday,  but  you  see  it  has  been  inserted  as  near 
that  date  as  possible. 


PRESTON,  LANCASHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three 
years,  and  I  think  it  a  lovely  paper.  I  have  never 
written  to  you  before,  so  I  hope  this  will  be  pub- 
lished. I  send  you  a  little  story  which  I  have 
composed  myself,  and  also  a  very  good  receipt 
for  barley-sugar,  which  I  have  made  myself  in 
the  Little  Housekeepers'  Club  which  my  sister 
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and  I  Imvc  formed.  My  sister  is  the  president; 
her  name  is  Gladys,  pur  motto  is,  "A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine."  Will  you  put  it  in  your  book? 
My  sister  and  I  hope  so.  I  am  seven  years  old. 
Do  you  think  my  writing:  bad?  \Ve  are  going  to 
America  this  summer,  and  if  you  will  1ft  me  I 
will  come  and  see  you.  Papa  and  mamma  hope 
you  *vill  come  to  see  us  some  time  soon.  With 
love  to  all  my  dear  American  cousins  over  the 
sea,  I  am 

Your  loving  little  friend,  IRENE  s 

BARLEY-SUGAR.— Clarify  white  lump  sugar  (boil 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  in  half  a  gill  of  water  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  becomes  a  syrup),  and 
pour  it  out  in  a  basin.  When  cold,  skim  off  the 
scum  from  the  top,  boil  again  until  it  becomes 
stiff,  pour  it  on  a  plate,  pull  it,  and  twist  it  into 
thick  sticks.  IRENE  S. 

Gladys  and  Irene  will  both  be  very  welcome  if 
they  visit  the  office  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Irene  writes  very  beautifully  indeed  for  a  little 
girl  of  seven. 


STOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  1  go  to  school, 
and  study  the  Third  Reader,  arithmetic.  New 
Testament,  writing,  and  drawing  1  have  a  bro- 
ther Robbie,  and  he  goes  to  school  too.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written  to  HARPER'S  YOUNU 
PEOPLE.  My  cousin  wrote  this  letter  for  me.  be- 
cause I  can't  write  well.  May  I  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers?  MAY  X.  It. 

Certainly  you  may  ;  but  write  for  yourself  next 
time,  my  dear. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  been  ill  since  November,  1883,  and  was 
in  bed  three  months.  I  wrote  to  you  before,  and 
told  you  about  my  white  rat;  he  died  a  little 
while  after  I  wrote.  We  went  to  Europe  in 
Juiif.  1S83.  and  came  back  in  October.  We  trav- 
elled through  England,  France,  Belgium.  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  I  think  Jimmy  Brown's  stories 
are  very  funny.  B.  W. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  be  well  again,  dear  child. 


ESSEX,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,—!  have  been  wanting  to 
write  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  for  I  am  a  little  lame  girl  with  a 
disease  of  the  spine,  so  you  must  excuse  all  im- 
perfections in  this  letter.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  some  time,  and  it  is  so  nice.  1 
like  to  read  it, especially  when  I  am  lonely,  which 
I  often  am,  as  1  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters.  I 
am  ten  years  old.  Last  year  I  went  to  America, 
and  liked  it  very  much.  I  send  you  a  little  puz- 
zle which  I  have  made  myself.  ELLA  S. 

Thanks  for  the  puzzle.  It  shall  appear  one  of 
these  days. 


EAST  POTTSN,  Ql'KBEC. 

I  am  a  Canadian  girl  eleven  years  old,  and  live 
in  the  country  near  Lake  Memphremagog.  This 
lake  is  nearly  thirty  miles  long,  and  the  narrow 
est  part  is  about  two  miles  wide.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  steamboats  plying  here  ;  the  largest 

is  named  Lady  of  the  Lake.     There  are  a   i 

many  kinds  of  fish.  I  study  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  history  1 
have  one  sister  named  Maud.  ETUEL  G. 


I  have  for  a  great  while  wished  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  tlif  delightful  Post-office  Box.  I  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  St.  Xicliolas,  which  every 
one  knows  are  thf  best  publications  in  tile  world 
for  the  young.  We  are  not  so  far  from  civiliza- 
tion here  that  we  do  not  have  a  skating  rink,  and 
all  our  young  people  participate  in  the  sport.  I 
take  much  interest  in  my  music,  and  am  prac- 
ticing Beethoven's  sonatas  and  some  of  Chopin's 
compositions,  but  my  favorite  composer  is  LKzt. 
I  have  a  little  sister,  nine  years  old,  who  plays 
very  well  the  best,  arrangements  of  the  Italian 
operas.  I  am  fifteen,  and  read  Latin  and  French, 
but  not  perfectly.  I  have  read  some  in  Virgil, 
and  Mesdames  De  Stat-1  and  Sevigne.  but  I  love 
to  romp,  and  do  not  study  >"  iniirh  as  mamma 
would  like  me  to.  The  next  time,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  the  privilege  of  writing  again,  1  will  tell 
you  about  my  visit  to  the  Exposition. 

JODIE  W.  T. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 


WAHHINGTON,    D.   P. 

I  live  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Washington  We 
can  see  the  Washington  Monument  fn  mi  our  win- 
dows very  plainly.  The  elevator  goes  up  every 
day  except  Sunday,  and  when  you  get  up  there, 
you  can  look  out  of  the  windows  and  se_e  miles 
down  the  beautiful  Potomac  River.  We  live  near 
the  home  "i  the  President  of  the  United  Slid*  s 
Thf  grounds  of  the  White  House  are  open  to  the 
public  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  and  the  shortest 
way  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  our  house  is 
to  go  through  the  White  House  grounds.  One 
can  walk  on"  the  grass  and  watch  the  fish  in  the 


fountain,  and  the  flowers  and  trees  are  beautiful. 
The  Capitol  is  grand  and  beautiful.  I  have  been 
up  to  the  top  of  the  dome  twice,  and  you  can  see 
all  over  the  city.  The.  National  Museum  is  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  strange  things,  and  among  them 
are  munmiifs  three  thousand  years  old.  I  have 
seen  the  original  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  it  is  yellow  with  age.  and  the  writing  is  fast 
fading  away.  The  Botanical  Hardens  are  lovely, 
and  have  the  date,  fig,  orange,  and  palm,  and 
many  other  trees.  I  am  ten  years  of  age,  and 
have  a  twin  sister  May.  MINNIE  C. 


N'.KTH   WALKS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  only  lately  begun 
to  take  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  I  like  it 
vi  r\  much.  I  have  only  one  ]»-t.  a  black  cat, 
called  Jet.  I  should  like  to  see  this  letter  in  print, 
as  it  is  the  first  one.  1  should  like  to  write  you  a 
story  some  time.  Would  you  like  me  to?  I  for- 
got to  say  I  had  some  lovely  pigeons  that  I  like 
very  much.  B.  B.  (aged  thirteen). 

Of  course  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  a 
story,  though  I  could  not  promise  to  publish  it, 
unless  it  were  both  very  good  and  very  short. 


MAARSSEN,  HOLLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  a  Dutch  girl,  twelve 
years  old.  All  other  children  tell  about  their 
IM  t>.  but  I  can  not,  as  I  have  none  I  once  had 
a  black  kitten,  but  mamma  sent  him  away.  I 
ha\  e  I  wo  big  sisters  ;  1 heir  names  are  Susan  and 
( >lga  Last  year  we  all  went  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Wiesbaden  for  the  health  of  my  little  sister, 
and  we  should  have  gone  again  this  winter,  but 
did  not.  as  my  little  sister  died  on  Sylvester-eve, 
she  was  eight  years  i  >\<\,  and  her  name  was  Joan  ; 
but  we  always"  called  her  Jo,  as  a  pel  name.  We 
were  all  very  sorry  to  lose  the  dear,  she  was  such 
a  darling.  I  hope  you  will  print  this,  for  I  want 
it  to  be  a  surprise  to  mamma.  Dp  you  never 
think  it  tiresome  to  read  all  these  little  letters? 
I  have  one  friend  ;  she  is  my  cousin,  and  her  name 
is  Aline.  If  you  like  this.  I  will  write  again.  Al- 
though I  have  had  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  only 
for  four  months,  I  think  it  so  nice,  I  intend  to 
have  it  still  for  many  years.  Good-by,  dear  Post- 
mistress. With  love,  your  little  friend, 

MARY  A.  v.  H. 

I  am  sorry  the  dear  little  sister  died.  No,  my 
child,  the  little  letters  never  tire  me,  and  the 
more  there  are,  the  better  I  am  pleased. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  have  lived 
all  my  life  in  XVw  origans,  and  I  am  greatly  iu- 
terested  in  our  Exposition.  I  save  up  all"  my 

Foe  ket-money,  and  every  chance  I  get  I  go  there, 
think  that  it  is  a  very  good  place  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  most  parents  agree  with  me.  I  wish  to 
tell  you  about  the  great  day  of  all  days  at  the 
Exposition  ( I  refer  to  Louisiana  Day).  On  Thurs- 
day, April  30,  I  expect  and  hope  that  the  Ex- 
position will  take  in  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  It  will  be  a  grand  day.  All 
the  schools  will  be  closed,  and  all  banks  and 
places  of  business  ;  all  the  societies,  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  all  the  military  companies  will 
parade,  including  the  far-famed  Crescent  Rifles, 
of  which  my  brother  is  the  captain. 

WILLIAM  s.  I' 

I  read  this  letter  on  the  eve  of  April  31).  I  hope 
your  expectations  were  realized,  Will. 


SOUTH  ATTLEBOSOCGH,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  boy  seven  years 
old.  and  I  have  a  i:reat  many  pets.  We  have  a 
big  black  dog  named  Flash.  We  have  nine  little 
puppies:  their  mother's  name  is  Jetinie  ;  she  is 
a  nice  dog.  I  have  a  little  baby  brother  two 
months  old  ;  I  think  he  is  very  cunning.  I  will 
write  more  the  next  time,  and  I  hope  you  will 
print  it.  WILLIS  B.  T. 


IV,  ENGLAND. 


I  have  never  written  before,  so  I  thought  1 
would  write nowand  tel!  you  how  I  came  totake 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in.  One  night  a  friend 
of  mine  asked  me  to  go  into  his  house,  so  I  said 
that  I  would.  After  we  had  been  playing  a  short 
while  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  a  paper 
that  he  took  in  weekly,  called  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  I  said  that  1  would,  so  he  showed  me 
some,  numbers,  and  after  I  had  seen  them.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  take  them  in  myself. 
And  on  the  Saturday  lollowing  I  bought  one.  and 
I  liked  it  very  much,  so  I  have  taken  it  in  ever 
since.  GEOIIGE  W. 

The  paper  has  ouly  to  be  seen  to  be  liked 
wherever  it.  goes. 


I  did  not  go  to  school  to-day,  for  it  rained,  and 
I  did  not  feel  very  well,  and  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  letter.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  over  four 
hundred  acres,  about  nine  miles  from  town  I 
have  seven  sheep  of  my  own.  I  got  forty-four 
pounds  of  wool  off  five  of  them  this  year ;  the 
other  two  are  lambs.  1  have  a  dog  ;  his  name  is 
Nero.  He  is  almost  a  year  old.  He  is  a  good 


hunting  dog,  and  he  will  catcli  chickens  for  us 
when  we  want  him  to.  He  will  catch  gophers 
too.  They  are  very  thick  out  here.  I  have  four 
traps,  and  have  caught  over  sixty.  My  father 
gives  me  five  cents  apiece  for  them.  1  caught 
one  that  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  They  are 
very  destructive.  I  am  nearly  thirteen  years  old. 
That  is  all  for  this  time.  EDDIE  McG. 

I  am  always  pleased  when  I  receive  a  bright, 
wide-awake  letter  like  this. 


LKESBURG.  VIRGINIA. 

1  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  you.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  better  than  any  paper  I 
have  ever  taken.  I  have  two  brothers;  one  is 
fourteen,  and  the  other  is  a  little  over  a  year  old. 
I  have  three  eats — let.  Charley,  and  Minna.  I 
have  a  canary  which  sings  very  sweetly.  I  do 
not  L.',.  to  school,  but  I  have  a  governess.  I  study 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  music. 
I  hope  you  will  rind  a  corner  lor  my  little  letter. 

ANNIE  P.  C. 


LEEDS,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —  My  father  brought  me 
one  of  HAIIPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  November  22, 
1881,  and  liking  it  very  much,  I  asked  him  to 
bring  it  weekly,  and  so  I  have  taken  it  ever  since, 
and  like  it  better  than  any  paper  I  have  taken. 
1  should  like  to  know  if  it  goes  to  Perth,  Ontario, 
as  I  have  a  young  friend  who  went  out  from  here. 
I  should  like  her  to  see  it,  as  1  mentioned  it  to 
her  when  last  I  wrote  her.  From  one  of  your 
Y'orkshire  readers.  EMMA  W. 

Y'es,  dear,  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  has  many 
subscribers  in  Ontario,  and  your  little  friend  can 
receive  it  if  she  wishes. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

FOUR  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  Ore.    3.  An  old  instrument  of 
torture.    4.  To  protract.    5.  A  letter. 

2. — 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  small  lump.    3.  A  creature 
of  fancy.    4.  Endeavor.    5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.   A  letter.     2.  A  flat-boat.     3.  A  small 
stream.    4.  Sight.    5.  A  letter. 

4.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  wheel  used  by  cobblers.    3. 
Bias.    4.  A  vessel.    5.  A  letter.  BURREN. 


No.  2. 

TWO  CHARADES. 

1.— My  first  is  round  and  plump, 

My  second  rhymes  with  seed; 
My  whole  makes  my  canary  jump 
For  mirth  and  joy  indeed. 

LITTLE  MADGE. 
2.— My  first  without  my  second 

Would  be  quite  plain  and  bare ; 
My  whole  when  found  in  shady  ground 
Is  always  very  fair.  LOUISE  ALKEN. 


No.  S. 

I,  N  I  li  M  A  . 

In  salt,  not  in  spice. 

In  new  and  in  nice. 

In  gentle,  not  in  rough. 

In  mantle  and  in  muff. 

In  own.  not  in  lend. 

In  nend  and  in  friend. 

In  oven,  not  in  brick. 

Whole  in  spring  is  a  carpet  thick 

For  pretty  hill-sides  tar  away. 

Where  children  go  to  find  the  May. 

MOTHER  BUNCH. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  286 

No.  1.— Rose.  Pink.  Snow-ball.  Daisy.  Pansy. 
Marigold.  Althea.  Italsam.  Azalea. 
I.antana.  Cowslip.  Coxcomb.  Spirea. 
Gentian.  Cyclamen.  Aster.  Kalvia. 
Dahlia. 

No.  2.— Extraordinary. 
No.  3.— 


SAD 

MABEL 

II    K   X 

I. 


C 

ELI 

C  L  O  c   K 

I    C  E 

K 


'1'ln  answer  to  the  charade  on  page  416  is 
"  Rheumatic." 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  May  and  Jennie.  Laura  wi-r.  Ella  James, 
Arthur  Best,  Theodore  Jackson,  T.  C.  L.,  George 
throve,  William  Jenks.  Sarah  Oliver.  Katie  and 
Helen  < '  .  Margaret  Meredith,  Alice  Wintield,  Jes- 
sie  <  athcart,  aud  Lulu  Pease. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  Zd  pages  of  cover.] 
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VOLUME  VI 


A    LESSON    IN    MARBLES    FOR   "KEEPS." 

ANECDOTES  OP  ANIMALS. 
AN    ELEPHANT'S    MOTHER-LOVE. 

DURING  the  recent  season  for  the  capture  of  elephants  in 
Ceylon  a  remarkable  instance  of  tlie  affection  of  a  female 
of  tlie  species  for  her  calf  was  ottered  to  the  hunters'  notice. 
A  herd  was  duly  surrounded  by  the  capturing  party,  and  with 


the  wonderfully  intelligent  aid  of  their  "kunkies" — trained 
elephants  who  are  wicked  enough  to  help  make  their  luckless 
cousins  fast — four  or  five  fine  animals  were  taken.  Among 
them  was  a  handsome  young  tusker,  about  six  feet  high,  and 
very  active.  The  rest  of  the  herd  escaped,  and  dashed  away 
in  great  confusion.  The  hunting  party  secured  their  prizes, 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  camp. 

Early  next  morning  a  great  stir  was  noticed  ill  the  ranks 
of  the  captured  elephants.  A  huge  female  was  observed  stand- 
ing beside  the  prisoned  tusker,  and  doing  her  best  to  liberate 
him.  It  was  the  calf's  mother,  that  had  made  her  way  over 
eight,  miles  of  country  between  the  scene  of  her  loss  and  the 
hunting  camp  to  trace  out  her  young  one  and  bring  him  home. 
This  feat  she  had  accomplished  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
through  a  dense  forest ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  discover  how  she 
had  followed  his  track  so  correctly  and  speedily. 

The  mother  and  child  worked  together  excitedly  at  the 
nooses  and  knots.  When  the  prisoner  fell  over  from  exhaus- 
tion, the  mother  tenderly  helped  him  to  bis  feet,  and  renewed 
her  labors.  Her  devotion  cost  her  her  liberty,  for,  as  she  was 
giving  up  the  struggle  in  despair  and  moving  off,  she  too  was 
captured,  and  the  pair  forwarded  to  the  station  together. 

AN  INTEMPERATE  MONKEY. 

Not  long  ago  there  arrived  in  Paris  a  wealthy  family,  who 
took  rooms  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  who  bad  with  them  a 
monkey,  the  pet  of  the  children.  One  afternoon  after  dinner 
Jacko  made  bis  escape  from  his  quarters,  and  slipped  into  the 
family's  private  dining-room,  where  the  remains  of  a  dinner 
were  on  the  table.  Jacko  flitted  about,  helping  himself  liber- 
ally to  whatever  attracted  his  fingers,  and  finally  drank  from 
a  half-filled  champagne  bottle.  This  proved  so  delightful  to 
his  palate  that  he  drained  the  bottle,  and  became  intoxicated. 
He  began  to  howl,  and  to  jump  as  probably  no  monkey  ever 
jumped  before.  If  he  could  have  sung  a  song  he  would  have 
done  so;  but  not  knowing  how  to  make  more  noise  iu  that 
manner,  he  pulled  the,  cloth  from  the  table,  smashed  the  dishes, 
and  flung  glasses  and  silver  all  about  the  room. 

The  crashing  and  smashing  of  glass  and  china  ware  soon 
brought  the  terrified  owners  and  their  servants  upon  the  scene, 
two  of  them  receiving  sauce-boats  full  iu  the  face  as  they  rushed 
in.  After  a  sharp  fight  and  the  entire  ruin  of  the  clothes  of 
some  of  the  rescuing  party,  Jacko  was  seized  in  a  corner,  and 
when  last  seen  was  weeping  bitterly  under  the  arm  of  a  strong 
chamber-maid,  who  was  slapping  him  vigorously  enough  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  senses  and  teach  him  temperance. 


A    BALLOON    ASCENSION. 
'JUMP  IN  QUICK,  GINGER;  DE  BALLOON  AM  MOVIN'." 


IT  WAS  INDEED. 
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MONKEY  MISCHIEF. 

BY  JOHN  E.  COEYELL. 

A  MONKEY'S  chief  delight  is  in  mischief,  and  it  does 
seem  as  if  a  spice  of  cruelty  in  the  mischief  makes  it 
have  a  greater  relish  for  Jocko.  Captivity  makes  most 
animals  lose  their  spirits,  but  the  monkey,  unless  he  is 
sick,  is  always  ready  to  play  some  prank. 

Nothing  seems  to  give  a  monkey  quite  as  much  pleasure 
as  copying  after  his  human  master,  and  many  are  the  fun- 
ny stories  told  in  consequence.  Sometimes  poor  Jocko's 
fun  turns  out  badly  for  himself,  but  as  a  rule  he  may  be 
trusted  to  come  off  free  from  harm. 

The  monkey  that  stole  his  master's  razor  and  tried  to 
shave  himself  was  unlucky  enough  to  slice  off  a  piece  of 
his  cheek.  That  was  bad,  certainly;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  suffered  any  more  than  the  monkey  that  saw  his  mas- 
ter bathe  his  forehead  with  cologne  for  headache,  and 
tried  to  imitate  him.  Instead  of  cologne,  however,  the 
poor  fellow  got  hold  of  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  and  slopped 
that  on  his  head.  Ah!  how  he  did  chatter  and  dance 
about,  when  the  stinging-  stuff  reached  his  eyes  and  nose! 
You  may  be  sure  that  monkey  never  touched  a  bottle  again. 

Jocko  has  such  a  serious  air  when  he  is  planning  his 
mischief  that  unless  one  is  always  on  the  lookout  he  will 
accomplish  it.  A  story  is  told  of  a  monkey  that  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  watching  the  nurse  wash  his  master's 
baby.  The  family  was  divided  as  to  whether  he  enjoyed 
Miss  Mabel's  shrieks  or  the  performance  as  a  whole.  One 
day  the  question  was  settled. 

The  family  was  at  dinner  down-stairs,  when  there  came 
a  terrible  wail  from  Kittie,  and  another  and.  another,  till 
one  of  the  boys  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  nursery,  where 
the  noise  came  from.  There  was  Master  Jocko  copying, 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  actions  of  nurse  with  little  Mabel. 
Only  Jocko's  baby  was  poor  Kittie,  who  was  wailing, 
spitting,  and  scratching  with  all  her  might.  No  doubt 
Jocko  looked  upon  the  resistance  as  quite  in  order,  for 
Mabel  never  could  be  washed  without  many  protests. 

Those  people  were  fortunate  in  that  the  monkey  did  not 
insist  upon  trying  his  experiments  with  the  real  baby  in- 
stead of  the  kitten,  as  once  did  happen.  In  this  case  the 
monkey,  which  was  a  large  one,  snatched  the  baby  from 
its  cradle,  and,  when  pursued,  climbed  to  the  house-top, 
and  there,  to  the  anguish  of  the  baby's  parents,  dandled 
and  played  with  the  little  thing  with  great  glee.  It  was 
only  after  great  trouble  that  the  baby  was  rescued. 

We  are  used  to  seeing-  monkeys  kept  only  as  pets  or  as 
curiosities;  but  in  Africa  and  Asia  they  are  sometimes 
trained  to  serve  their  masters  in  many  ways.  They  are 
so  given  to  mischief,  however,  that  they  can  never  be 
very  trusty  servants. 

An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  story  told  of  a  ba- 
boon which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  kitchen  while 
his  master  went  off  for  a  while.  Oil  the  stove  was  a  pot 
in  which  a  chicken  was  being  boiled.  The  baboon  sat 
very  quietly  for  some  time,  but  at  last  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  him  and  he  lifted  the  lid  from  the  pot. 

Well,  you  can  guess  the  rest.  The  chicken  smelled  good, 
so  he  smelled  again;  then  he  took  a  little  taste;  then  he 
took  another  taste;  and  behold!  when  Sir  Baboon  had 
finished  tasting  there  were  only  some  bones  left. 

When  he  had  eaten  the  chicken  up,  it  seemed  to  occur 
to  the  baboon  that  his  master  might  be  angry  when  he 
looked  into  the  empty  pot.  What  to  do  to  avoid  the  cer- 
tain punishment  that  was  in  store  for  him  was  the  greedy 
fellow's  great  concern  now. 

He  sat  in  the  doorway  looking  very  much  cast  down, 
when  suddenly  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  and 
he  hurried  quickly  but  stealthily  to  a  field,  not  far  away, 
where  a  number  of  crows  were  feeding.  He  drew  as  near 
to  the  birds  as  he  could  without  frightening  them,  and 
then,  hiding  his  head,  remained  as  motionless  as  a  log  of 


wood.  In  a  little  while  the  incautious  crows  approached 
so  close  to  him  that  he  was  able  by  a  quick  movement  to 
capture  one  of  them. 

In  a  second  he  had  wrung  the  crow's  neck  and  was 
on  his  way  home  again.  Once  there  and  seeing  no  signs 
of  his  master,  he  triumphantly  tossed  his  crow,  all  un- 
plucked,  into  the  pot,  and  then  sat  down,  quite  satisfied 
that  his  theft  would  never  be  discovered.  No  doubt  it 
was  always  a  mystery  to  that  baboon  how  his  master  dis- 
covered that  the  crow  in  the  pot  was  not  the  chicken  he 
had  left  there. 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

I'.Y  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
ACTUOB  OF  "  NAN,"  "  MII.HRED'S  BAUGAIN,"  "  DICK  ANI»  D,"  ETC.,  KTO. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"PHYLLIS   AND   BRUNETTA." 


AN  hurried  to  Phyl's  room 
as  soon  as  they  reached 
home.  The  lamps  had 
not  been  lighted, but  in  the 
twilight  she  saw  how  ea- 
gerly Phyllis  was  watch- 
ing for  her  return,  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  laid  aside 
her  things  she  sat  down  to 
talk  quietly  with  her  about 
her  proposed  journey  and 
Dr.  Barlow's  coming. 

It  came  out  then  how 
anxious  poor  Phyllis  had 
been  for  some  time  upon 

the  same  subject,  and  Nan  felt  fresh  pangs  on  making 
this  discovery,  but  it  helped  her  greatly  that  Phyllis 
felt  hopeful,  indeed  convinced,  that  the  journey  to  New 
York  would  be  successful.  She  hated  to  have  Nan  leave 
her,  for  at  such  a  time,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their 
years,  Phyllis  looked  to  her  little  cousin  for  sympathy 
and  advice.  Certainly  no  one  seeing  the  two  girls  that 
evening,  hand  in  hand,  Phyllis  on  her  couch,  where  of 
late  she  had  rarely  been  able  to  sit  up  long,  Nan  on  a 
footstool  at  her  side,  would  have  realized  that  they  were 
the  same  who  not  more  than  two  years  before  had  left 
Bromfield  together,  Phyllis  so  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  success  of  her  expedition,  so  sure  that  she  would 
make  something  of  her  little  cousin,  Nan  so  entirely  ready 
to  be  guided. 

Yet  here  they  were,  their  positions  almost  reversed,  Phyl- 
lis anxious  for  Nan's  point  of  view,  her  sympathy,  her  direct, 
straightforward  sort  of  counsel ;  Nan  loving  and  admiring 
as  ever,  and  yet  conscious  of  how  much  and  why  Phyllis 
needed  her. 

"So  you  see,"  Nan  was  saying,  as  Laura  came  in  with 
the  lamp,  "if  you  go  to  Annie  Vandort's  first,  and  have 
the  consultation  there,  it  won't  be  as  though  you  were 
among  strangers." 

"Phyllis,  won't  you  tell  Laura  all  about  it  while  I  run 
down  to  the  Emporium  a  moment  ?  and  do  try  to  persuade 
her  that  she  is  to  go  with  you." 

Laura  smiled,  and  as  Nan  passed  her  she  put  out  her 
hand,  saying,  pleasantly :  "  Nan,  do  get  Joan  to  give  you  a 
look  into  Lance's  room.  She  and  the  boys  have  been  at 
work  over  it,  and  it's  quite  worthy  the  return  of  an  Indian 
chief." 

One  of  the  attic  rooms  had  been  prepared  for  the  trav- 
ellers, and  on  running  up  to  it  Nan  knew  by  the  shouts 
of  laughter  from  Joan  and  the  younger  boys  that  they 
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felt  their  efforts  highly  successful.  Laura's  description 
was  certainly  a  correct  one,  for  the  children  had  de- 
spoiled the  cabinet  of  curiosities  which  had  graced  the 
College  Street  drawing-room,  and  had  brought  a  variety 
of  objects  from  the  beach  for  the  adornment  of  the  mom. 
and  as  the  unpainted  beams  had  been  daubed  over  with 
red  and  blue  paint,  the  Indian  idea  was  further  carried 
out. 

Joan, seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  was  indulging  in  one 
of  her  wildest  fits  of  laughter,  and  as  Nan  appeared  in  tin- 
doorway  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Nan,  we've  been  having 
such  fun;  and  do  you  know" — Joan  added  this  rather  so- 
berly, and  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her  to  speak 
of  it — "you  have  been  so  grave  to-day  I  really  was  al- 
most afraid  you  would  not  enjoy  it  with  us.  It  is  hor- 
rible when  any  one  gets  too  solemn  or  old  for  any  fun  like 
this. " 

Joan  looked  at  Nan  with  her  face  screwed  up  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  but  Nan's  peal  of  laughter  was  most  re- 
assuring, and  as  Lance  and  Philip  were  heard  rushing  up 
the  stairs,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  Joan  and 
the  boys  that  she  was  as  appreciative  an  audience  as  ever. 

Tea  passed  off  very  merrily,  and  afterward  there  was  a 
happy  hour  in  Phyllis's  room,  where  Lance  insisted  on 
Philip's  opening  his  portfolio,  and  it  turned  out  that  his 
best  picture  was  a  water-color  sketch,  which  he  called  upon 
them  all  to  criticise,  and  if  possible  guess  the  subject.  He 
admitted  that  the  idea  had  been  taken  from  an  old  classic- 
al story.  It  represented  two  girlish  figures  walking  along 
what  seemed  to  be  a  street  in  ancient  Eome,  the  taller  of 
the  two,  magnificently  attired,  was  casting  wondering 
looks  at  the  other,  who,  plainly  dressed,  was  followed  by  a 
slave  robed  gorgeously. 

No  one  understood  what  it  meant,  although  they  all 
declared  that  it  was  most  successful  as  a  picture,  and  in- 
sisted that  Philip  should  tell  the  story. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  as  the  picture,  handed  from  one 
to  another,  was  again  in  Phyl's  hands,  "  we  had  all  been 
discussing  names,  when  I  started  the  question  of  what 
1'lii/llis  came  from.  Everybody  quoted  her  as  a  coun- 
try girl,  but  I  knew  that  I  had  read  of  her  somewhere  as 
a  great  lady  of  fashion,  and  so  it  turned  out.  It  seems 
that  in  Eome  Phyllis  and  Brimetta  were  rival  beauties, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  stood  on  equal  terms.  A  great 
festival  was  to  take  place,  and  Phyllis  had  made  for  the 
occasion  a  superb  dress  of  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  she  in- 
tended to  outshine  Brunetta;  but  when  the  great  day  came 
Brimetta  appeared  dressed  in  the  very  simplest  fashion, 
while  the  slave  who  stood  ready  to  carry  her  train  was 
clothed  in  the  same  material  as  Phyllis  wore,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  scene  which  took  place." 

'•  Poor  Phyllis !"  said  her  namesake,  smiling  softly.  ' '  I 
hope,  girls,  when  I  get  my  cloth  of  gold  dress,  you  won't 
tn-at  me  so  shabbily." 

"But  Phyllis  was  a  country  girl  too,"  said  Laura,  "a 
neat-handed  shepherdess. " 

"I  know,"  said  Philip,  and  he  rather  shyly  produced  a 
second  sketch,  in  which  this  other  Phyllis  was  very  pret- 
tily portrayed. 

"And  what  sort  of  a  person  was  Joan  ?"  said  the  young 
lady  of  that  name  when  they  had  done  admiring  this  sec-  ! 
ond  picture.  "Of  course  there  was  Joan  of  Arc,  but  I  don't 
mean  her.  I've  always  had  an  idea  of  what  a  Joan  would 
look  like.  Couldn't  you  draw  me  like  this,  Philip  ?"  and 
Joan  drew  her  face  down  with  the  most  woe-begone  ex- 
pression. 

"Upon  my  word, "exclaimed  Dick,  "  it  would  serve  you 
right,  miss,  if  your  face  were  to  stick  that  way." 

"I  thought  it  had  yesterday,"  said  Joan,  quite  calm- 
ly; "  but  I  got  it  back  just  in  time,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
as  well  to  give  it  a  little  healthy  rest;  so  don't  come  want- 
ing me  to  imitate  the  next  cross-eyed  person  you  meet. 
It's  perfectly  dreadful,"  she  added,  turning  to  Lance,  "the 


way  these  children  insist  on  my  imitating  everything  and 
everybody  that  comes  along.  Only  yesterday  we  were 
going  down  the  lane  by  Trueman's,  and  there  was  Master 
Alfred,  saying,  '  Oh,  Joan  !  Joan!  just  look  here!  Show 
us  how  that  pig  ran  along  the  road  yesterday  with  its 
head  all  to  one  side.'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  equal  of 
that  2"  Joan  looked  around  with  the  calm  of  perfect 
contempt. 

"  Oh,  Joan,"  said  Alfred,  "just  get  up  now  and  give  us 
the  man  at  the  circus  last  year." 

A  chorus  of  voices  begged  for  this  performance.  Joan, 
however,  would  have  refused  had  not  Lance  said: 

''Come  along,  Joan.  You  ought  to  entertain  us  the 
first  night  borne." 

"And  Philip  has  never  seen  you  do  it,"  said  Bertie. 

Joan  grumbled  and  laughed  together,  but  finallv  got 
up,  and  striking  an  attitude  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
gave  them  a  highly  successful  imitation  of  the  man  who 
had  so  long  balanced  a  pole  on  the  end  of  his  nose  in  a 
travelling  show  that  lie  went  about  doing  and  saying  ev- 
erything with  his  head  tipped  back  and  an  expression  as 
though  he  had  to  keep  the  end  of  his  nose  poised  care- 
fully as  a  support  for  something.  This  individual,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part  of  the  entertainment,  had  come  for- 
ward and  made  a  little  speech,  always  catching  at  the 
imaginary  pole,  and  sending  the  party  of  Rolfs  into  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  which  it  had  been  almost  impossible 
to  repress,  until  Nan  had  remarked  how  thin  and  pale  he 
looked,  and  Bertie  had  wondered  whether  he  got  more 
than  two  cents  a  day  for  his  tiresome  little  performance.. 

When  the  laughter  over  Joan's  imitation  had  subsided, 
Bertie  said,  suddenly,  "  Oh,  Nan,  we  never  told  you  about 
the  boy !" 

"What  boy  ?"  said  Nan  and  Joan  together. 

Phyllis  looked  troubled. 

"Yes,  indeed, "she  said;  "it  was  stupid  of  me  to  forget 
it.  While  you  were  out  to-day  a  most  woe-begone-look- 
ing  little  boy  came  here,  wanting  to  find  Nan,  whom  he 
spoke  of  as  the  little  girl  what  used  to  live  in  the  big  brick 
house,  and  gave  a  lady  some  flowers  out  of  her  garden. 
When  he  found  you  were  out,  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  tell  his  errand.  He  seemed  dreadfully  afraid  that 
somebody  would  catch  him  and  find  out  he  had  been 
here.  All  I  could  extract  from  him  was  that  he  belonged 
to  Hiker's  show,  that  they  were  on  the  road,  and  would  be 
in  Beverley  to-morrow." 

"Nan!  Nan!  Nan!"  cried  Joan,  springing  up  and  down 
in  her  excitement,  "don't  you  see  what  it  is  ?  Of  course 
he  has  come  from  the  little  girl  who's  with  that  horrible 
woman." 

Lance  good-humoredly  caught  hold  of  Joan,  and  bid- 
ding her  keep  still  a  moment,  turned  to  Nan  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

They  all  remembered  that  when  Miss  Eolf  had  allowed 
Nan  to  give  Mrs.  Travers  and  Dick  a  home,  one  of  the 
poorer  members  of  the  theatre  company  had  called  at 
Rolf  House  with  a  little  offering  of  money.  Nan  re- 
membered as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  the  wistful 
look  on  the  poor  woman's  face  when,  standing  in  the 
beautiful  garden,  she  had  wished  her  Jamie  had  a  chance 
of  such  a  home.  Joan  told  how  they  had  heard  of  tin- 
poor  actress's  death,  and  that  furthermore  Janey  had  been 
taken  by  some  man  and  woman  who  performed  in  a  circus 
company,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be  cruelly  ill-treating 
the  little  girl. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  as  to  the  best  means  of 
finding  the  child. 

"We  must  go  to  work  carefully, " said  Lance,  "for  if 
those  people  want  to  keep  her  they  will  be  very  shrewd 
about  it.  There  was  a  case  something  like  this  in  Paris, 
where  a  woman  was  convicted  of  ill-treating  and  terrify- 
ing a  little  girl  whom  they  used  in  the  performance." 

"Why,  suppose  this  should  bo  the  same  woman!"  ex- 
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claimed  Laura.      "It  is  precisely  what  she   docs,  MI  we 
heard," 

After  a  little  further  discussion  they  all  decided  to  at- 
tend the  show,  taking  Dick  Travers  with  them.  If  he  rec- 
ognized the  child,  then  something  might  he  done  at  once. 

Nan  flew  down-stairs  to  ask  Mrs.  Travel's  for  particulars 
of  her  old  friend,  and  it  was  found  that  the  child's  name 
was  Janey  Powers. 

"  And  do  you  know,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  who  al- 
ways brightened  up  when  there  was  any  real  kindness  of 
heart  or  good-nature  to  he  shown,  "I'm  almost  certain 
that  I  recognized  a  relative  of  hers  up  to  Beverley  the 
other  day.  A  hoy  it  was  who  vised  to  be  in  our  company, 
and  was  a  cousin  of  poor  Powers  himself.  If  it's  the 
same,  why,  he  works  in  the  stables  at  your  house." 

Mrs.  Travers  had  never  consented  to  recognize  the  fact 
of  the  Farquhars'  ownership  of  Rolf  House. 

'"Powers'."  exclaimed  Nan;  "  why,  that  must  be  Jim." 
And  a  swift  and  not  particularly  pleasant  recollection  of 
him  in  New  York  came  back  to  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Travers  continued:  "The  other  day  when  I  went 
down  to  see  Mrs.  Blake.  I  went  around  by  your  house, 
miss,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  look  at  it.  and  I  could  take  my 
word  I  see  that  Jim  in  the  stable-yard.  He  got  into 
some  trouble  in  our  company,  and  left  it  quite  sudden,  but 
for  all,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grit  in  him,  and  we  ;il 
ways  said  lie  wasn't  altogether  bad.  I  do  believe  if  he 
knew  that  his  little  cousin  was  left  in  such  a  way  he'd 
look  after  her." 

Nan  went  back  to  Phyllis's  room, where  she  found  Joan 
and  the  l)<,\s  searching  the  daily  paper  for  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  circus. 


"  Here  it  is!"  Dick  called  out  suddenly,  and  read  aloud 
a  very  nourishing  announcement  of  the  performance  to 
take  place  next  day  in  Long's  meadows,  about  one  mile 
down  the  Beachcroft  road. 

It  was  decided  that  Lance  or  Philip  should  take  Nan  and 
the  children  with  Dick  Travers  the  next  day,  and  with  this 
prospect  the  younger  ones  went  off  almost  too  excited  for 
sleep,  the  boys  making  plans  for  watching  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  circus  early  the  next  morning. 

The  events  of  the  day,  the  excitement  of  Lance's  return, 
and  the  talk  about  New  York  and  the  consultation  had 
been  too  much  for  Phyllis,  and  Nan  was  glad  when,  quiet 
having  settled  down  in  her  room,  she  had  assisted  her 
cousin  to  bed,  and  could  sit  down  beside  her  for  their 
usual  evening  reading  and  a  few  words  together. 

The  clasp  of  Nan's  soft  little  hand,  the  sweet  cheery 
tones  of  her  voice,  always  soothed  Phyllis,  no  matter  how 
weary  her  mood,  hut  to-night  the  younger  cousin  had  to 
do  more  than  usual  before  Phyllis  was  calm  enough  to 
sleep,  and  even  when  Nan  fancied  her  asleep  she  saw  un- 
der her  closed  eyelids  that  tears  had  forced  themselves  and 
were  rolling  silently  down  the  delicate  face. 

Nail's  arms  in  a  moment  were  tenderly  about  her  cous- 
in, as  she  said,  very  gently:  "  Dear  Phyl,  I  don't  wonder 
at  it.  It  seems  as  though  you  couldn't  bear  it  sonietimes, 
doesn't  it  ?  and  I  often  think  what  a  noisy. healthy, bother- 
some crowd  we  must  seem  to  you." 

But  Phyllis  only  clung  more  closely  to  Nan,  and  mur 
mured,  "No,  no,  she  was  foolish  to  be  so  nervous  and  op- 
pressed, and  she  felt  quite,  quite  sure  that  the  trip  to  New 
York  would  do  her  worlds  of  good." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Ho\V  JOHNNY  ROCKED  THE 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

PART  I. 

[OHNNY  BENTON  was  as  busy  as  a  tough  little 
twelve-year-old    is  able    to    be,   in  damming  the 
rivulet  which  ran  close   by    the  house,  a  brook  so 
small  that  Johnny  could  almost  stand  astride  of  it. 

For  several  days  previous  Johnny  had  been  ham- 
mering carefully  together  a  small  water-wheel,  about 
as  big  as  the  end  of  a  barrel,  and  now  had  it  hidden 
safely  in  the  barn,  all  ready  to  be  set  up  as  soon  as  the 
dam  had  been  finished. 

He  had  just  scraped  out  all  the  loose  earth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  brook  at  that  spot,  and  had  laid  on  the 
firm  ground  beneath  it  three  or  four  big  stones 
where  the  foundation  of  his  dam  was  to  be,  pounding 
them  down  to  prevent  the  water  working  its  way 
underneath,  when  his  mother  opened  the  kitchen 
door,  and  the  voice  of  a  baby  brother  came  to  his 
ears  in  doleful  and  angry  wails. 

"Johnny,"     said     his     mother, 
wearily,  "I   guess   you'll   have   to 
do    something  to  keep  baby  quiet 
awhile.     He  wants  to  be  rocked.     I 
never  saw  such  a  child 
fur  rocking!     Now   if  a 
body  couldn't  rock  you 
or  your    brother   Frank 
when    you    were    little, 
you'd     cry    awhile,   and 
then   you'd   give   it    up: 
but  he  won't  give  up,  and 
I'm  afraid  he'll  hurt  him- 
self a-scre*aming.      I've  got  to  'tend  to  my 
baking  now,  and  you  must  come  in  and  rock 
him  until  he  goes  to  sleep.    I  hate  to  ask  you. 

'cause  it's  so  nice  to  be  out-of-doors  to-day;"  and  the  tired  mother  looked 
abroad  wistfully  on  the  warm  sunny  world  where  the  blossom-sweet  air 
was  stirring  gently,  and  the  birds  seemed  calling  to  one  another  just  out 
of  pure  joyfulness. 

Johmiy  did  wofully  dislike  to  go  into  the  house.  But  though  he  didn't 
believe  he  cared  much  for  his  young  brother  just  then,  he  loved  his 
mother,  and  had  been  touched  by  the  sight  of  her  weary  and  wistful  face. 
So  he  threw  down  his  tools,  and  strode  manfully  into  the  sitting-room  of 
the  house,  which  had  been  made  dark  and  gloomy  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and 
to  help  the  infant's  going  to  sleep. 

Sitting  down  by  the  old-fashioned   wooden    rocker  that  had   been   his 

grandfather's,  and  where  his  father  and  himself  had  been  rocked  many  an  evening — how  funny  that  seemed! — he 
began  to  agitate  it  so  rapidly  in  his  disgust  that  the  little  one  very  nearly  fell  out,  causing  it  to  scream  its  just  protests 
all  the  louder.  A  sharp  box  on  the  ear  from  his  mother's  floury  hand  brought  Master  John  to  his  senses,  and  set- 
tled him  down  to  a  proper  gait. 

"What  this  boy  likes,"  he  thought,  as  the  wailing  ceased  and  a  smile  took  the  place  of  frowns  on  the  small  chubh\ 
face,  "  is  steady,  regular  rocking.  In  fact,  father  says  that  is  what  we  all  want — steady,  regular  occupation,  and  not 
to  do  things  by  jerks,  desperately  fast  one  minute,  and  nothing  much  the  next." 

"I  wonder,"  was  his  next  thought,  "what  Frank's  up  to.  I'll  bet  he'll  get  that  gold  dollar  father  promised  to 
the  one  of  us  who  should  make  himself  the  most  useful  during  this  summer  vacation.  He's  pegging  away  in  the 
corn  field  all  day,  and  here  I  am  just  doing  nothing  at  all, "and  with  that  he  gave  so  energetic  a  kick  at  the  cradle 
(as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time)  that  it  aroused  the  drowsy  baby,  and  spoiled  all  the  labor  of  the  last  ten  minutes. 
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"I'm  just  like  old  Spot — give  a  nice  pail  of  milk  and 
then  kick  it  over.  Here,  mother,  give  me  those  apples; 
I  can  peel  'em  while  I'm  sitting  here." 

"Do  yon  think  you  can  ?     Well,  try  it." 

Johuny  took  the  apples  and  went  at  it. 

He  had  seen  his  mother  doing  it  many  a  time,  and  had 
thought  it  just  fun  for  her.  Now  he  felt  differently  about 
it.  Maybe  there  are  other  points  in  housekeeping  which 
look  easy,  but  really  are  hard.  It  was  difficult,  too,  to 
peel  the  apples  and  rock  the  cradle  at  the  same  time.  If 
he  forgot  to  keep  his  toe  jogging  at  the  rocker,  a  yell  from 
the  small  tyrant  inside  reminded  him  of  the  neglect,  and 
altogether  life  seemed  a  burden. 

"Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "I  wish  you  would  get 
more  wood  in  my  box.  I  can't  leave  my  pies  to  go  and 
get  what  I  want,  and  now  you  are  busy,  so  I  am  left  with- 
out just  the  sort  of  wood  I  need  for  my  baking.  If  you 
would  remember  to  get  more  every  morning,  it  would  fa- 
vor me  a  good  deal." 

All  these  incidents  set  the  young  man  pondering.  He 
was  thoughtless,  but  not  hard-hearted.  He  really  wished 
to  help,  but  hitherto  hadn't  understood  how  hard  his 
mother  worked  or  that  he  could  spare  her  many  steps. 

Then  his  mind  went  back  to  his  dam,  and  he  studied 
out  how  he  would  better  build  it.  Once  before  he  had 
tried  to  block  a  little  stream,  and  it  had  been  two  weeks 
before  he  could  make  his  dam  hold  water.  He  tried  to 
remember  how  the  mill-dam  down  at  the  Corners  was 
constructed,  and  wondered  if  he  couldn't  copy  it.  From 
thinking  about  the  dam,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  great 
wheel,  and  he  did  his  best  to  recollect — and  succeeded  pret- 
ty well,  for  he  had  a  natural  taste  for  such  things — just 
how  the  wheel  was  "geared,"  so  that  its  turning  over  and 
over  as  the  water  poured  upon  it  moved  the  machinery 
within.  He  thought  it  must  be  a  great  man  who  con- 
trived that,  and  that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  set  up  a 
mill  when  he  got  to  be  a  man.  The  creek  out  by  the  or- 
chard would  be  just  the  place,  and  the  threshing-machine 
could  be  run  by  it,  maybe,  and  so  save — 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him  so  new  and  bright  that 
he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  shouted  "  Jiminy !" 

That  was  an  error.  The  baby  opened  both  eyes  and 
mouth  wide  in  an  instant,  and  once  more  the  milk  had 
been  kicked  over. 

"I'm  a  bigger  fool  than  Thompson's  colt,"  he  growled, 
then  took  the  apples  into  the  kitchen,  and  came  back  to 
steady  and  careful  rocking  while  he  thought  out  his  new 
plan. 

By-and-by  the  despotic  little  rogue  was  really  asleep, 
and  Johnny  was  free. 

His  first  move  was  to  get  the  hatchet.  Then  going  to 
the  wood-pile,  he  picked  out  a  quantity  of  sticks  as  big  as 
his  wrist,  and  about  four  feet  long.  One  end  of  each  he 
sharpened,  and  so  converted  sticks  into  stakes,  about  three 
armfuls  of  them  altogether. 

Carrying  these  stakes  to  the  brook  where  he  had  begun 
his  dam,  he  began  to  set  them  upright  along  each  side 
close  against  the  bank,  and  close  together,  driving  each 
one  down  just  as  far  as  lir  well  could.  Thus  he  made  a 
row  on  each  side  of  the  brook  for  about  a  yard  upward 
from  the  big  stones. 

This  finished,  he  sharpened  more  stakes,  and  set  them 
across  the  stream,  just  above  the  stones,  to  serve  as  the 
bracing  of  his  dam.  These  latter  stakes  did  not  stand  so 
high  as  the  banks,  for  it  was  meant  that  the  water  should 
sometimes  flow  over  them;  and  at  the  side  opposite  the 
house  they  were  about  four  inches  lower  than  the  rest, 
and  evenly  squared  on  top. 

When  he  went  at  it  again  next  morning  he  saw  that 
though  his  stones  and  stakes  had  not  stopped  the  water, 
they  had  obstructed  it  enough  to  make  it  wash  the  bank  in 
trying  to  get  around  the  pickets.  He  saw,  therefore,  that 
he  must  weave  willow  brush  into  the  side  lines,  and  so 


make  wattled  fences  which  should  shield  the  soft  banks 
from  the  current.      This  took  him  all  the  morning. 

His  next  care  was  to  split  a  small  hollow  log,  which  he 
had  searched  out  of  the  great  wood-pile ,  to  saw  off  a  piece 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  to  clean  its  centre.  This 
made  a  good  trough  equal  in  width  to  the  paddles  on  his 


wheel,  or  about  five  inches.  This  trough  he  set  on  topof  the 
short  stakes  left  at  one  side  of  his  cross  line,  wedged  it  tight, 
and  propped  up  the  other  end,  which  lay  level  up-stream, 
making  a  chute  or  spout  through  which  the  water  would 
run  before  it  could  flow  over  the  top  of  the  dam;  it  was  a 
small  copy  of  the  miller's  great  flume,  or  race,  and  gather- 
ed all  the  water  into  a  narrow,  strong  stream  to  pour  it 
full  force  upon  the  wheel,  instead  of  having  it  waste  its 
strength  by  trickling  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  dam. 

That  afternoon,  between  helping  mother  and  attending 
to  the  baby,  Johnny  found  time  only  to  wattle  the  cross 
line  of  stakes  and  smear  them  with  some  sticky  clay. 
This  seemed  enough  to  hold  the  water  back  while  it  was 
new,  but  he  feared  it  would  soon  wash  away;  so  the  next 
morning  he  brought  several  barrow-loads  of  earth  and 
dumped  in  behind  his  stakes  and  underneath  the  trough, 
ramming  it  down  with  a  heavy  stick.  The  water  rose  as 
fast  as  he  worked,  and  though  some  leaked  through,  the 
bulk  of  it  was  held  back,  and  slowly  deepened  until  it  be- 
gan to  shoot  through  the  trough. 

Bringing  out  his  wheel,  he  arranged  the  pieces  of  plank- 
ing upon  which  its  axles  were  hung  firmly  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  just  below  the  lower  end  of  the  trough, 
and  then  turned  on  a  little  W'ater,  by  removing  a  part  of 
the  dab  of  clay  with  which  he  had  stopped  up  the  trough. 
The  wheel  began  to  revolve,  and  after  a  little  tinkering 
spun  smoothly  and  rapidly. 

Stopping  the  wheel,  he  fastened  to  the  axle  on  the  side 
toward  the  house  a  crank  like  the  handle  of  a  grindstone. 
Right  over  the  dam  stretched  the  boughs  of  an  apple-tree, 
and  climbing  this  tree,  Johnny  marked  a  point  on  one  of 
the  big  branches  directly  above  his  mill-wheel.  This 
done,  he  dropped  down,  ran  to  the  barn,  and  rummaged 
tire  tool  chest  till  he  found  a  piece  of  strong  wire.  Then 
going  to  his  room,  he  brought  out  two  big  spools  and  a 
stout  fishing-line. 

Breaking  the  wire  into  two  pieces,  he  passed  one  of 
them  through  each  spool,  bending  the  ends  upward,  so 
that  the  spool  could  spin,  yet  could  not  slide  sideways. 
Again  scrambling  up  the  apple-tree,  Johuny  wound  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  holding  one  of  his  spools  around 
the  limb  at  the  spot  he  had  marked  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  spool  hung  beneath  it.  Passing  over  it  one  end  of 
his  fish-line,  he  hastily  descended,  and  found  by  pulling 
on  the  cord  that  the  spool  turned  at  the  slightest  toiu-li. 

So  far,  so  good.  Stopping  the  wheel  again,  he  tied  one 
end  of  the  cord  to  the  outer  end  of  the  crank,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  other  end  of  the  cord  a  small  stone.  When  he 
turned  on  the  water  the  wheel  spun  round,  the  crank,  to 
which  the  fish-line  was  tied,  travelled  in  a  circle  with  it, 
and  at  each  revolution  the  cord,  rolling  the  spool  under 
it,  lifted  the  pebble  several  inches. 

"If  it  can  do  that,  it  11  do  the  other  thing,"  said  the 
delighted  millwright,  and  hastened  to  prepare  his  ma- 
chinery for  its  final  usefulness. 

[TO  UK  CONTINUED.] 
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JANE  AUSTEN,  THE  SUNBEAM  OF  STEVENTON 
PARSONAGE. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

rpHE  story -loving  young  people,  who  are  familiar 
_L  through  their  study  of  literature  at  school  with  the 
most  noted  names  in  English  fiction,  do  not  know  how 
much  pleasure  there  is  before  them  if  they  have  not  yet 
read  any  of  Miss  Austen's  works.  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
lighted in  them.  Sydney  Smith  read  them  over  and  over. 
Lord  Macaulay  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  thought 
Miss  Austen  approached  Shakespeare  in  her  power  of  de- 
scribing different  characters. 

So  you  must  let  me  persuade  you  to  read  Northanger 
Abbey,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Emma,  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility, and  Mansfield  Park.  Perhaps  you  will  like  them 
better  for  knowing  a  little  beforehand  about  their  author. 

Jane  Austen  was  born  in  1775  at  the  parsonage-house 
of  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  England.  Her  father  was  a 
clergyman.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  talents 
and  worth.  Jane  had  five  brothers  and  an  only  sister, 
named  Cassandra,  whom  she  loved  very  dearly. 

When  only  twelve  years  old  Jane  amused  herself  and 
the  family  by  writing  stories  and  plays,  which  were  acted 
in  costume  by  the  brothers  and  sisters.      Her  education,  j 
•which  was  thorough,  was  conducted  at  home  by  her  par-  [ 

ents  and  elder  brother.     During  a  part  of  her  childli 1 

the  family  group  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  clev- 
er and  beautiful  cousin,  who,  although  quite  young,  had 
passed  through  some  tragical  experiences. 

This  lady  was  the  Countess  de  Feuillade.  An  English 
girl,  brought  up  in  Paris,  she  had  married  a  French  noble- 
man, who  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  the  Revolution, 
his  chief  offense  being  his  rank.  The  widowed  Countess 
found  a  home  at  Steventon  Parsonage,  which  she  bright- 
ened by  her  wit  and  grace.  She  taught  Jane  to  speak 
French  as  though  it  had  been  her  native  tongue,  and  in 
time  she  became  a  still  nearer  relation  by  marrying,  as 
her  second  husband,  Jane's  brother  Henry. 

The  home  at  Steventon  stood  in  a  valley  sprinkled  with 
elm-trees  and  surrounded  by  meadows.  A  number  of 
little  cottages,  each  with  its  tiny  garden,  were  scattered 
within  sight  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  parsonage, 
though  large  and  convenient,  was  roughly  finished  inside. 
But  the  carriage -drive  which  led  up  to  the  front  door 
through  a  velvet  lawn,  the  terrace  of  the  finest  turf  under 
the  southern  windows,  and  above  all  the  hedge-rows,  where 
Jane  could  find  the  earliest  primroses  and  hyacinths,  or 
the  first  bird's  nest  in  the  thick-growing  copse,  were  out- 
side beauties  which  made  up  for  the  plainness  of  the  in- 
terior. 

Her  first  three  novels  were  written  before  she  was  twen- 
ty-one, but,  perhaps  fortunately,  were  laid  aside  for  sev- 
eral years  before  they  appeared  in  print,  because  the  young 
author  could  find  no  publisher  willing  to  bring  them  out. 

In  all  her  life  she  never  had  the  luxury  of  a  study  or 
library  of  her  own  in  which  to  write.  She  always  sat 
with  the  family  in  the  parlor,  which  was  the  general  liv- 
ing-room. She  wrote  upon  her  lap  on  small  sheets  of  pa- 
per, which  could  easily  be  put  away,  or,  if  visitors  enter- 
ed, concealed  under  a  piece  of  blotting-paper.  There  was 
a  creaking  door  in  the  room,  which  was  left  uiioiled  at 
Jane's  desire,  as  if  any  one  was  coming  it  gave  her  timely 
^warning,  and  she  could  hide  her  paper  and  pen. 

Her  books  became  very  popular,  and  compliments  pour- 
ed in  upon  her  from  people  in  high  station,  but  she  re- 
mained, her  life  long,  sweet,  simple,  and  unspoiled. 

One  of  her  nieces  wrote  of  her  thus  : 
"As  a  little  girl,  I  was  always  creeping  up  to  Aunt 
Jane,  and  following  her  whenever  I  could,  in  the  house 
and  out  of  it.  I  remember  this  by  my  mother  telling  me 
privately  that  I  must  not  be  troublesome  to  my  aunt.  Her 
first  charm  to  children  was  great  sweetness  of  manner. 


She  seemed  to  love  you,  and  you  loved  her  in  return. 
She  could  make  everything  amusing  to  a  child.  As  I 
grew  older,  and  cousins  came  to  see  us,  Aunt  Jane  would 
tell  us  the  most  delightful  stories  of  fairy-land,  inventing 
the  tale  at  the  moment,  and  sometimes  continuing  it  for 
several  days." 

Miss  Austen  was  gifted  as  a  letter-writer,  and  often 
brightened  her  letters  by  lively  rhymes  suggested  by  some 
incident  of  the  day.  A  Mr.  Gell,  for  example,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Miss  Gill,  and  this  odd  conjunction  was  noticed 
in  a  droll  little  jingle: 

"  At  Eastbourne  Mr.  Gell, 
From  being  perfectly  well. 
Became  dreadfully  ill 
For  love  of  Miss  Gill; 
So  lie  said,  with  some  sighs, 
4  I'm  a  slave  of  your  ii's. 
Oh,  restore,  if  you  please, 
By  accepting  my  ee's  f  " 

Jane  Austen  was  the  sunbeam  of  the  parsonage,  be- 
cause she  was  very  unselfish. 

There  was  but  one  sofa  in  the  sitting-room,  and  during 
her  last  illness,  a  slow  decline,  she  would  never  lie  upon 
it.  A  young  cousin  begged  to  know  why  she  preferred  a 
couch  made  of  two  or  three  chairs,  and  found  that  Miss 
Austen  feared  lest  her  mother,  who  was  aged,  might  re- 
sign the  sofa  in  her  favor  if  she  appeared  to  like  it. 

She  was  a  sincere  Christian  from  her  childhood,  and 
though  she  had  much  to  live  for,  she  was  cheerful  and 
patient  through  the  final  months  of  weakness.  She  died 
in  1817.  Uncomplaining  to  the  end,  she  thanked  every- 
one who  did  her  any  service. 

A  little  while  before  all  was  over,  a  friend  asked  if  she 
wanted  anything. 

"Nothing  but  death,"  she  replied,  and  soon  after  she 
entered  into  the  life  eternal. 


A  BELOOCHI  WARRIOR'S  LAST  BLOW. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  AFGHAN  WAR. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

THE  mountains  of  northern  Afghanistan  are  a  cold  and 
dismal  region  in  winter  at  the  best  of  times;  but  nev- 
er had  they  looked  colder,  bleaker,  and  more  dismal  alto- 
gether than  just  about  daybreak  on  a  chill,  dreary  morn- 
ing in  January,  1842.  On  either  side  of  a  deep,  narrow, 
gloomy  gorge  vast  black  precipices  rose  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  air,  necked  with  streaks  of  ghostly  white  by  the 
snow  that  had  lodged  in  the  clefts  and  hollows.  Here 
and  there  among  the  rocks  the  skeletons  of  a  few  leafless 
trees  looked  gauntly  down  upon  the  dreary  valley,  which 
seemed  as  dark  and  silent  and  lonely  as  the  mouth  of  a 
tomb.  In  the  heart  of  that  savage  solitude  it  might  well 
astonish  any  one  to  hear  several  words  of  Knglisli,  and 
those,  too,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  a  young  child. 

Three  figures  had  just  issued  from  a  deep  cavern,  or 
rather  cleft,  in  the  rock,  in  which  they  seemed  to  have  tak- 
en shelter  for  the  night.  The  foremost — a  tall,  gaunt, 
sinewy  Asiatic,  with  his  shaggy  black  hair  twisted  into 
long  curls  after  the  Beloochi  fashion,  a  heavy  Afghan  je- 
zail  (rifle)  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  long  dagger  in  his  silken 
girdle — looked  just  the  man  for  such  a  wild  region  ;  but 
the  slight,  delicate-featured  English  lady  who  followed 
him,  and  the  little  girl  whom  she  led  by  the  hand,  were 
the  very  last  people  that  one  would  have  expected  to  meet 
in  the  depths  of  this  grim  wilderness. 

Both  looked  pale  and  worn,  as  if  such  rough  travelling 
were  far  too  much  for  their  strength ;  and  a  very  pretty 
sight  it  was  to  see  how  careful  the  fierce  warrior  was  of 
them  both,  helping  the  mother  whenever  she  stumbled 
among  the  sharp  stones,  and  carrying  the  child  in  his 
strong  arms  through  the  great  snow-drifts  that  had  swept 
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across  the  narrow  break-neck  path  every  here  and  there. 
But  all  this  while  his  keen  black  eye  kept  glanein<j-  back 
over  his  shoulder,  or  looking  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  expecting  every  moment  the  appearance  of  an  enemy. 

How  they  had  come  then-  is  easily  told.  They  were  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Haivourt.  an  English  olli- 
cer,  who,  having  been  detached  to  take  charge  of  a  hill 
fort  on  the  British  line'  of  advance  upon  Cabool  (the  .\( 
ghan  capital),  hud  left  them  with  the  main  army  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  safe  there.  But  now  the  army  itself, 
having-  been  driven  out  of  Cabool  by  the  Afghans,  had 
been  attacked  among  the  mountains  in  its  retreat  toward 
the  frontier  of  India,  and  completely  destroyed.  An, id 
the  general  slaughter,  Mrs.  Harcourtand  her  little  Minnie 
had  been  saved  with  great  difficulty  by  their  friend  Ismail 
Beg — a  brave  Beloochi  chief  in  the  English  service,  who 
was  now  doing  his  best  to  bring  them  safely  to  the  fort 
where  Colonel  Harcourt  was  in  command. 

But  even  Ismail's  strong  nerves  trembled  as  he  sudden- 
ly saw  far  in  the  distance  a  line  of  dark  figures  coming 
on  over  the  frozen  hill-side  swift  and  merciless  as  pursu- 
ing' wolves.  The  Afghans  were  on  their  trail. 

Had  he  been  alone,  the  daring  Beloochi  would  have 
feared  nothing-,  for  he  had  faced  worse  odds  before  now, 
and  if  he  had  to  run  for  his  life,  few  men  in  those  mount- 
ains could  have  overtaken  him.  But  as  he  looked  at  the 
tired  woman  and  the  helpless  child,  his  heart  sank  within 
him.  He  caught  up  Minnie,  and  strode  onward  through 
mud  and  snow,  while  the  little  girl  nestled  her  golden 
head  against  his  shoulder  as  if  feeling  quite  safe  in  his 
hands.  But  there  was  no  one  to  carry  poor  Mrs.  Har- 
court, whose  delicate  feet  were  already  sorely  cut  by  the 
sharp  stones;  and  do  what  they  might,  the  pursuers  gained 
upon  them,  uttering  yells  of  savage  triumph,  which  made 
the  lady  shudder,  and  Ismail  clinch  his  teeth  grimly. 

Just  then  a  sudden  turn  around  a  sharp  corner  showed 
them,  high  on  the  rocky  ridge  beyond,  the  fort  for  which 
they  were  making.  But  between  them  and  it  yawned  a 
hideous  chasm  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  spanned  by 
one  of  those  perilous  bridges  which  one  sees  also  in  South 
America,  consisting  merely  of  two  ropes,  one  above  an- 
other, the  lower  for  the  feet  and  the  upper  for  the  hands. 
Hanging  above  that  dreadful  gulf,  the  two  cords  looked  110 
bigger  than  spider's  threads;  but  this  was  their  only 
chance. 

Snatching  off  his  scarf,  Ismail  blindfolded  Mrs.  Har- 
court with  it,  and  bidding  Minnie  shut  her  eyes  and  cling 
tightly  to  his  neck,  he  led  the  mother  forward  to  the  ropes, 
placed  her  hand  on  the  upper  one  and  her  foot  on  the 
lower,  and  told  her  to  go  forward  and  fear  nothing-  until 
she  felt  herself  011  firm  ground.  Then  he  stepped  in  front 
of  her,  and  holding  the  child  in  one  arm  went  fearlessly 
along  the  terrible  passage. 

At  that  moment  the  Afghans  came  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill  behind,  and  raised  a  howl  of  fury  as  they  saw  their 
prey  about  to  escape.  One  man  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  fu- 
gitives, but  instantly  lowered  it  again,  for  they  could  not 
lire  at  Ismail  without  the  risk  of  hitting  Mrs.  Harcourt  or 
Minnie,  whose  ransom  would  make  them  rich  for  life.  If 
it  was  possible  to  take  the  pair  alive,  the  Afghans  were  de- 
termined to  do  it. 

And  now  the  excitement  of  this  race  for  life  and  death 
rose  to  a  height.  Down  came  the  pursuers  with  frightful 
yells,  plunging  headlong'  through  the  snow,  while  the  fu- 
gitives crawled  foot  by  foot  along  the  perilous  bridge. 
Now  they  were  half-way  across,  now  three-quarters,  and 
now,  with  a  long,  deep  breath  of  relief,  the  brave  Beloochi 
set  down  Minnie  upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  placed  Mrs. 
Harcourt  beside  her.  But  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  again,  three 
rifles  cracked  at  once,  and  poor  Ismail  fell  heavily  upon 
his  face  among  the  stones. 

"Shavash!"  (well  done)  roared  the  Afghan  leader. 
"Forward,  comrades,  there  is  no  one  to  stop  us  now." 


Shouting  wildly,  the  cruel  gang  darted  toward  the 
bridge,  and  were  already  some  distance  along  it,  when  Is- 
mail Beg,  mortally  wounded  though  he  was,  raised  him- 
self on  his  knees  with  a  last  ell'ort,  and  with  one  furious 
slash  of  his  dagger  cut  I  lie  upper  rope  right  through.  One 
wild  cry  rang  through  the  air  as  the  fierce  pursuers  fell 
headlong  down  the  black  unfathomable  depth  below,  and 
then  all  was  still. 

That  very  evening  Colonel  Harcourt.  having  seen  his 
wife  and  child  safely  established  in  the  fort,  sallied  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  his  best  men,  and  brought  in  the 
body  of  poor  Ismail,  which  was  buried  next  day  with  mili- 
tary honors  under  a  tree  in  a  corner  of  the  great  court- 
yard, with  a  simple  wooden  cross  over  it,  upon  which  the 
Colonel  engraved  with  his  own  hand: 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
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A  MILITARY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

ONE  often  meets  in  the  streets  of  Ne\v  York  boys  from 
seven  or  eight  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  neat  dark  blue  uniform  with  gilt  buttons,  and 
military  caps  bearing  the  monogram  "  B.  S.  C."  These  are 
the  Berkeley  School  Cadets,  pupils  of  a  private  institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  preparing  boys  for  college.  The 
master  of  the  school,  Dr.  John  S.  White,  is  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  military  drill  as  a  means  of  physical  exercise  and 
of  general  discipline,  and  he  manages  to  inspire  the  boys 
with  a  thorough  belief  in  it  as  well.  He  was  himself  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  they 
have  long  had  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  when  there  was 
the  major  of  the  battalion.  On  leaving  college  he  went 
back  there  as  a  teacher  and  had  charge  of  the  drill,  and 
in  his  own  school  he  has  carried  it  to  a  wonderful  degree 
of  perfection. 

Teachers  of  other  military  schools  often  wonder  at  his 
success,  but  it  is  due  simply  to  his  method.  He  does  not 
put  new  boys  into  the  companies  and  leave  them  to  blun- 
der along  and  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  the  movements. 
He  first  sets  them  to  practicing  without  guns  until  they 
learn  to  move  properly  on  their  feet.  Then  they  are  train- 
ed in  the  manual  of  arms  until  they  overcome  the  first 
awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  action,  and  finally  they 
are  distributed  in  the  ranks  according  to  age  and  size. 

The  selection  of  officers  for  appointment  or  promotion 
is  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  interest  and  rivalry  awake, 
and  to  encourage  good  behavior.  All  the  classes,  of  small 
as  well  as  of  large  boys,  have  a  chance  to  wear  the  stripes 
or  straps  of  officers  as  they  become  perfect  in  the  drill,  pro- 
vided they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety.  No  boy 
who  has  marks  for  misconduct  can  become  an  officer,  and 
one  who  is  already  an  officer  is  degraded  to  the  ranks  if 
he  incurs  more  than  one  such  penalty  for  any  cause. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  drill  is  physical  exercise,  in 
order  to  keep  the  boys  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
give  them  a  manly  bearing,  as  well  as  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  the  military  service,  in  which  any  citizen  iii  this 
free  country  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  some 
great  crisis. 

Three  times  a  week  the  corps  marches  from  the  school  to 
one  of  the  city  armories  in  the  forenoon  for  a  drill  of  for- 
ty minutes.  It  is  found  that  they  lose  nothing  in  their 
studies  by  the  time  given  to  this  exercise.  They  show 
more  freshness  and  quickness  for  the  change,  and  are  apt 
on  those  days  to  do  better  in  their  studios  than  when  they 
do  not  leave  the  school-house,  while  the  interval  of  one 
day  between  the  drills  prevents  it  from  becoming  mo- 
notonous or  irksome. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  hoys  in  the  school,  large 
and  small,  and  the  battalion  of  cadets  is  divided  into  six 
companies,  each  with  its  captain,  lieutenants,  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  battalion  has  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  as  its  chief  officer,  always  taken  from  the  high- 
est class,  and  a  major,  adjutant,  etc.  The  distinctions  of 
rank  are  duly  marked  by  the  customary  badges  and 
differences  in  uniform  and  equipments.  Once  a  year 
there  is  an  exhibition  drill  and  review,  to  which  (he 
friends  and  families  of  the  cadets  are  invited.  At  this 
the  whole  battalion  goes  through  the  movements;  the  dif- 
ferent companies  have  a  competitive  drill,  the  one  which 
shows  the  greatest  proficiency  being  rewarded  with  the 
honor  of  carrying  the  colors  for  the  next  school  year.  Vol- 
unteer squads  which  have  been  trained  in  artillery  move- 
ments, bayonet  exercise,  and  skirmish  drilling  show  the 
degree  of  perfection  which  they  have  acquired,  and  the 
commissioned  officers  give  an  exhibition  of  sabre  exercise. 
Experienced  military  officers  act  as  judges,  and  usually 
some  distinguished  general  is  present  to  review  the  bat- 
talion. 

As  some  of  the  boys  have  taste  and  talent  for  music  and 


a  fondness  for  drums  and  brass  instruments,  a  band  has 
been  organized,  which  now  contains  sixteen  pieces,  and  is 
led  by  a  drum-major  splendid  in  red  uniform  and  a  big 
bear-skin  cap,  and  carrying  the  regular  baton  of  his  office. 

The  annual  exhibition  and  review  took  place  this  year 
at  the  Twenty -second  Regiment  Armory,  in  New  York,  and 
was  attended  by  fully  four  thousand  people,  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  school  and  the  boys.  General  George  "B. 
McClellaii  was  present  to  review  the  battalion,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  perfection  of  the  drill.  General 
Woodward  was  the  head  of  the  judges  to  decide  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  companies. 

The  battalion  entered  at  eight  o'clock,  headed  by  the 
band,  and  took  possession  of  the  floor,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  brilliant  array  of  spectators.  The  drum- 
major,  with  his  gay  uniform  and  imposing  bearing,  the 
band  with  its  special  dress,  the  officers  with  their  plumes 
and  gold  braid  and  shoulder-straps,  the  privates  with  dark 
uniforms  and  white  cross  belts,  and  the  colors  borne  aloft 
by  Company  A,  made  a  pretty  picture  as  they  marched  with 
the  firm  and  steady  step  of  veterans.  They  went  through 
their  movements  with  wonderful  grace  and  precision,  and 
won  frequent  applause  from  the  admiring  lookers-on. 

In  the  competitive  drill,  the  companies,  each  under  its 
own  captain,  took  possession  of  the  floor  in  turn,  and 
went  through  the  various  movements  with  a  precision 
rarely  seen  even  in  trained  regiments.  Scarcely  was  a 
break  made  or  a  mistake  detected  as  the  six  companies,  one 
after  another,  marched  and  counter-marched  and  wheeled 
and  went  through  the  exercises  of  the  manual  of  arms 
under  the  command  of  their  captains.  All  did  well,  but 
Company  E,  made  up  of  boys  under  the  average  of  age 
and  size,  carried  off  the  colors,  and  well  earned  the  honor 
by  the  almost  absolute  perfection  of  its  drill.  The  friends 
of  the  boys  in  each  company  showed  their  favor  and  en- 
thusiasm in  generous  applause,  of  which  the  smallest  hoys 
received  most,  not  because  they  did  best,  but  because  it 
was  wonderful  they  should  do  so  well. 

Some  of  the  larger  boys  are  practiced  in  artillery  drill 
at  their  own  desire  and  as  a  vigorous  exercise,  taking  ex- 
tra time  for  it  one  or  two  afternoons  in  the  week  at  the 
armory  of  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  National  Guard.  They 
had  a  big  gun  and  an  ammunition  wagon  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  went  through  the  movements  of  mounting  and 
dismounting,  changing  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  carriages, 
loading  and  firing.  Another  volunteer  squad  went  through 
the  skirmish  drill,  which  included  loading  and  firing,  the 
commands  being  given  by  sound  of  the  bugle.  The  bay- 
onet and  sabre  exercises  and  a  dress  parade  completed  the 
entertainment,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  audience, 
and  highly  praised  by  the  distinguished  military  guests. 

The  master  of  the  Berkeley  School  not  only  finds  that 
the  military  drill  does  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
his  scholars,  but  actually  promotes  it,  and  the  boys  are  al- 
most always  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  It  helps  general  dis- 
cipline, and  promotes  good  behavior  by  an  appeal  to  manly 
pride  and  a  high  sense  of  justice.  Even  the  habitual  wear- 
ing of  the  uniform  is  found  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose. 
The  first  vanity  soon  wears  off,  and  then  the  only  thought 
of  dress  is  that  required  in  keeping  the  uniform  neat  and  in 
good  order.  As  all  are  dressed  equally  well,  there  is  no  out- 
ward badge  of  difference  in  worldly  circumstances  or  sq^ 
cial  position,  and  the  most  wholesome  feeling-  of  equality 
is  promoted.  The  boys  are  all  on  the  same  level,  and  take 
pride  in  the  school  and  the  cadet  corps.  Aside  from  their 
military  organization  they  have  a  Legion  of  Honor,  to 
which  only  those  belong  whose  record  for  exemplary  con- 
duct is  perfect,  and  as  a  badge  of  this  each  member  wears 
a  neat  pin,  with  a  bit  of  ribbon  attached.  The  system  of 
the  Berkeley  School  seems  admirably  adapted  to  stimulate 
a  sense  of  honor,  a  manly  bearing,  and  the  right  kind  of 
pride,  and  to  take  boys  on  the  road  to  the  highest  of  char- 
acters— that  of  the  gentleman  and  scholar. 
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THE  cSKILLFUL'HUNTJAANlf' 


BY    HOWARD    PYL 


[*  NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lad 
named  Jacob  Boehm  who  was  a 
practical  huntsman. 

One  day  Jacob  said  to  his  mo- 
ther, "Mother,  I  would  like  to 
marry  Gretchen,  the  nice  pretty 
little  daughter  of  the  Herr  May- 
or." 

Jacob's  mother  thought  that  he  was  crazy.  "  Marry 
the  daughter  of  the  Herr  Mayor,  indeed !  You  want  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  Herr  Mayor  ?  Listen :  many 
a  man  wants,  and  wants,  and  nothing  conies  of  it." 

That  was  what  Jacob  Boehni's  mother  said  to  him. 

But  Jacob  was  deaf  in  that  ear;  nothing  would  do  but 
his  mother  must  go  to  the  Herr  Mayor's  and  ask  for  leave 
for  him  to  marry  Gretcheii. 

So  off  she  went,  though  doubt  was  heavy  in  her  shoes, 
for  she  did  not  know  how  the  Herr  Mayor  would  take 
it. 

"So  Jacob  wants  to  marry  Gretchen,  does  he ?"  said  the 
Herr  Mayor. 

Yes;  that  was  what  Jacob  wanted. 

' '  And  is  he  a  practical  huntsman  ?"  said  the  Herr  Mayor. 

Oh  yes;  he  was  that. 

"So;  good!"  said  the  Herr  Mayor.  "Then  tell  Jacob 
that  when  he  is  such  a  clever  huntsman  as  to  be  able  to 
shoot  the  whiskers  off  a  running  hare  without  touching 
the  skin,  then  he  can  have  Gretchen." 

Then  Jacob's  mother  went  back  home  again. 

"  Yes,  "saicHie,  when  she  had  told  him  all  that  the  Herr 
Mayor  had  said  to  her,  "that  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but 
what  one  man  has  done,  another  man  can."  So  he  shoul- 
dered his  gun,  and  started  away  into  the  world  to  learn  to 
be  as  clever  a  huntsman  as  the  Herr  Mayor  had  said. 

So  he  plodded  on  and  on  until  at  last  he  fell  in  with  a 
tall  stranger  dressed  all  in  red. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Jacob?"  said  the  tall  stran- 
ger. 

"I  am  going. "said  Jacob,  "to  learn  to  be  so  clever  a 
huntsman  that  I  can  shoot  the  whiskers  off  a  running 
hare  without  touching  the  skin." 

"That  is  a  hard  thing  to  learn, "said  the  tall  stran- 
ger. 

jYes,  Jacob  knew  that  it  was  a  hard  thing,  but  what  one 
man  has  done,  another  man  could  do. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  teach  you  to  be  as  clever  a 
huntsman  as  that?" 

"What  will  you  take  to  teach  me?"  said  Jacob,  for  he 
saw  that  the  stranger  had  a  horse's  hoof  instead  of  a  foot, 
and  he  did  not  like  his  looks.  I  can  tell  you. 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing  much  that  I  want,"  said  the  tall 
man.  "Only  just  sign  your  name  to  this  paper — that  is 
all." 

But  Jacob  had  to  know  what  was  in  the  paper  before  he 
would  set  so  much  as  a  finger  to  it. 


Oh,  there  was  nothing  in  the  paper,  only  this:  that 
when  the  red  one  should  come  for  Jacob  at  the  end  of 
ten  years'  time,  Jacob  should  promise  to  go  along  with 
him  whithersoever  he  should  take  him. 

At  this  Jacob  hemmed  and  hawed  and  scratched  his 
head,  for  he  did  not  know  about  that.  "All  the  same," 
said  he,  "  I  will  sign  the  paper,  but  on  one  condition.  It 
is  this:  that  you  shall  be  my  servant  for  the  ten  years, 
and  if  in  all  that  time  I  should  chance  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion that  you  can  not  answer,  then  I  am  to  be  my  own 
man  again." 

Oh,  if  that  was  all,  the  red  man  was  quite  willing  for 
that. 

Then  he  took  Jacob's  gun,  and  blew  down  into  the  bar- 
rel of  it.  "Now, "said  he,  "you  are  as  skillful  a  hunts- 
man as  you  asked  to  be." 

"That  I  must  try, "said  Jacob.  So  Jacob  and  the  red 
one  went  around  hunting  until  they  scared  up  a  hare. 

"Shoot!"  said  the  red  one,  and  Jacob  shot.  Clip!  Off 
flew  the  whiskers  of  the  hare  as  neatly  as  one  could  cut 
them  off  with  the  barber's  shears. 

"Yes;  good!"  said  Jacob.  "  Now  I  am  a  skillful  hunts- 
man." 

Then  the  stranger  in  red  gave  Jacob  a  little  bone  whis- 


tle, and  told  him  to  blow  in  it  whenever  he  should  want 
him.  After  that  Jacob  signed  the  paper,  and  the  stranger 
went  one  way  and  he  went  home  again. 

Well,  Jacob  brushed  the  straws  off  from  his  coat  and 
put  a  fine  shine  on  his  boots,  and  then  he  set  off  to  the 
Herr  Mayor's  house. 
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"How  d<>  you  find  yourself.  Jacob  ;"  said  the  Herr 
Mayor. 

"  Very  good,"  s:iid  Jacob. 

"  Aial  an-  vnii  a  skillful  liiintsniau  no\v  ?"  said  the  Herr 
Mayor. 

Oh  yes;   Jacnb  was  a  skillful  huntsman  nmv. 

Yes;  good!      But  the  Herr  Mayor  must  have  proof  of 


that.     Now,  could  Jacob  shoot  a  feather  out  of  the  tail  of 
the  magpie  flying  over  the  trees  yonder  ? 

Oh  yes;  nothing  easier  than  that.  So  Jacob  raised  the 
gun  to  his  cheek.  Bang!  went  the  gun,  and  down  fell  a 
feather  from  the  tail  of  the  magpie.  At  this  the  Herr 
Mayor  stared  and  stared,  for  lie  had  never  seen  such 
shooting. 

"And  now  may  I  marry  Gretchen  ?"  said  Jacob. 
At  this  the  Herr  Mayor  scratched  his  head  and  hemmed 
and  hawed.  No;  Jacob  could  not  marry  Gretchen  yet, 
for  he  had  always  said  and  sworn  that  the  man  who  should 
marry  Gretchen  should  bring  with  him  a  plough  that 
could  go  of  itself  and  plough  three  furrows  at  once.  If 
Jacob  would  show  him  such  a  plough  as  that,  then  he 
might  marry  Gretchen  and  welcome;  that  was  svhat  the 
Herr  Mayor  said. 

Jacob  did  not  know  how  about,  that:  perhaps  he  could 
get  such  a  plough,  perhaps  he  could  not.  If  such  a  plough 
was  to  be  had,  though,  he  would  have  it.  So  off  he  went 

home    again,    and 
the     Herr     Mayor 
thought     that     he 
was  rid  of  him  now 
for  sure  and  cer- 
tain. 

But  when  Ja- 
cob came  home 
he  went  back  of  the 
wood-pile  and  blew 
a  turn  ortwo  on  the 
little  bone  whistle 
that  the  red  stran- 
ger had  given  him. 
No  sooner  had  he 
done  this  than  the 
red  stranger  stood 
before  him  as  sud- 
denly as  though  he 
had  just  stepped 
out  of  the  door  of 
nowhere. 
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"  What  do  you  want,  Jacob  ?"  said  he. 
"I  would  like,"  said  Jacob,  "to  have  a  plough  that  can 
go  by  itself  and  plough  three  furrows  at  once." 

''That  you  shall  have,"  said  the  red  one.  Then  he 
thrust  his  baud  into  his  breeches  pocket  and  drew  forth 
the  prettiest  little  plough  that  you  ever  saw,  and  stood 
it  on  the  ground  before  Jacob.  "Plough  away,'1  said 
he,  and  then  he  went  back  again  whither  he  had 
come. 

So  Jacob  laid  his  hands  to  the  plough,  and — whisk! 
away  it  went  like  John  Stormwetter's  colt  with  Jacob  be- 
hind it. 

Out  of  the  farm-yard  they  went  and  down  the  road, 
and  so  to  the  Herr  Mayor's  house,  and  behind  them  lay 
three  line  In-own  furrows,  smoking  in  the  sun. 

When  Herr  Mayor  saw  them  coming  he  opened  his 
eyes,  you  may  be  sure,  for  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
plough  as  that  in  all  his  life'before. 

"And  now."  said  Jacob,  "I  should  like  to  marry 
Gretchen,  if  you  please." 

At  this  the  Herr  Mayor  hemmed  and  hawed  and 
scratched  his  head  again.  No;  Jacob  could  not  marrv 
Gretchen  yet,  for  the  Herr  Mayor  had  always  said  and 
sworn  that  the  man  who  married  Gretchen  should  bring 
with  him  a  purse  that  always  had  two  pennies  in  it,  and 
could  never  be  emptied,  no  matter  how  much  was  taken 
out  of  it. 

Jacob  did  not  know  how  about  that:  perhaps  he  could 
get  it  and  perhaps  he  could  not.  If  such  a  thing  was  to 
be  had,  though,  he  would  have  it  as  sure  as  the  Mecklen- 
burg folks  brew  sour  beer.  So  off  he  went  home  again, 
and  the  Herr  Mayor  thought  that  now  he  was  rid  of  him 
for  certain. 

But  Jacob  went  back  of  the  wood-pile  and  blew  on  his 
bone  whistle  again,  and  once  more  the  red  one  came  at 
his  bidding. 

"What  will  you  have  now  ?"  said  he  to  Jacob. 
"I  should  like,"  said  Jacob,  "to  have  a  purse  which 
shall  always  have  two  pennies  in  it,  no  matter  how  much 
I  take  out  of  it." 

"That  you  shall  have, "said  the  red  one;  whereupon  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  fetched  out  a  beautiful 
silken  purse  with  two  pennies  in  it.      He  gave  the  purse 
to  Jacob,  and  then  he  went 
away  again  as  quickly  as  he 
had  corne. 

After  he  had  gone,  Jacob 
began  taking  pennies  out  of 
his  purse,  and  pennies  out  of 
his  purse,  until  he  had  more 
than  a  hatful.  Then  he  march- 
ed off  to  the  Herr  Mayor's 
house,  with  his  chin  up,  for 
he  might  hold  his  head  as 
high  as  any,  now  that  he  had 
such  a  purse  as  that  in  his 
pocket. 

And  now  might  he  marry 
Gretchen  ? 

Yes;  that  he  might!  So 
said  the  Herr  Mayor,  for  win  > 
would  not  like  to  have  a  lad 
for  a  son-in-law  who  always 
had  two  pennies  more  in  his 
purse  than  he  could  spend  ? 

So  Jacob  married  his  Gret- 
chen, and  between  his  plough 
and  his  purse  he  was  busy 
enough,  I  can  tell  you. 

So  the  days  went  on  and 
011  until  the  ten   years   had 
gone  by,  and  the  time  had  _ 
come  for  the  red  one  to  fetch 
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Jacob  away  with  him.  As  for  Jacob,  he  was  in  a  sorry 
.state  of  dumps,  as  you  may  well  believe. 

At  last  Gretchen  spoke  to  him.  "See,  Jacob,"  said  she, 
' '  what  makes  you  so  sad  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all !''  said  Jacob. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Gretchen,  for  she  could  see  that 
there  was  more  to  be  told  than  Jacob  had  spoken.  So  she 
teased  and  teased,  until  at  last  Jacob  told  her  all,  and  that 
the  red  one  was  to  come  the  next  day  and  take  him  off 
as  his  servant,  unless  he  could  ask  him  a  question  which 
he  could  not  answer. 

"Prut!"  said  Gretchen,  "and  is  that  all  ?  Then  there 
is  no  stuffing  to  that  sausage,  for  I  can  help  you  out  of 
your  trouble  easily  enough."  Then  she  told  Jacob  that 
when  the  next  day  should  come  she  would  do  this  and 
that,  and  he  should  do  thus  and  so,  and  between  them 
they  might  cheat  the  red  one  after  all. 

So  when  the  next  day  came,  Gretchen  went  into  tlic 
pantry  and  smeared  her  clothes  over  with  honey.  Then 
she  ripped  open  a  bed  and  rolled  herself  in  the  fea- 
thers. 

By-and-by  came  the  red  one.  Rap !  tap !  tap !  he  knock- 
ed at  the  door. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  go  with  me  now  ?"  said  he. 

Yes ;  Jacob  was  quite  ready  to  go,  only  he  would  like  to 
have  one  favor  granted  him  first. 

"What  is  it  you  want  ?"  said  the  red  one. 

"Only  this,"  said  Jacob:  "I  would  like  to  shoot  one 
more  shot  out  of  my  old  gun  before  I  go  with  you." 

Oh,  if  that  was  all,  he  might  do  that  and  welcome.  So 
Jacob  took  down  his  gun,  and  he  and  the  red  one  went 
out  together,  walking  side  by  side,  for  all  the  world  as 
though  they  were  born  brothers. 

By-and-by  they  saw  a  wren.  "  Shoot  at  that,"  said  the 
red  one. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Jacob,  "  that  is  too  small." 

So  they  went  on  a  little  further. 

By-and-by  they  saw  a  raven.  "Shoot  at  that,  then," 
said  the  red  one. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Jacob,  "that  is  too  black." 

So  they  went  on  a  little  further. 

By-and-by  they  came  to  a  ploughed  field,  and  there  was 


something  skipping  over  the  furrows  that 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  great  bird. 
That  was  Gretchen ;  for  the  feathers  stuck 
to  the  honey  and  all  over  her,  so  that  she 
looked  just  like  a  great  bird. 

"Shoot  at  that!  shoot  at  that!"  said  the 
red  one,  clapping  his  hands  together. 

"Yes,"  said  Jacob,  "  I  will  shoot  at  that." 
So  he  raised  his  gun  and  took  aim.  Then 
he  lowered  his  gun  again.  "But  what  is 
it  ?"  said  he. 

At  this  the  red  one  screwed  up  his  eyes, 
and  looked  and  looked,  but,  for  the  life  of 
him,  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

"No  matter  what  it  is,"  said  he;'" only 
shoot  and  be  done  with  it,  for  I  must  be 
going." 

"Yes;  good!     But  what  is  it?"  said  Jacob. 
Then  the  red  one  looked  and  looked  again,  but  he  could 
tell  no  better  this  time  than  he  could  before.      "It  may 
be  this,  and  it  may  be  that,"  said  he;  "only  shoot  and  be 
done  with  it.  for  thev  are  waiting  for  me  at  home." 


"Yes.  my  friend,"  said  Jacob;  "that  is  all  very  good; 
only  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I  will  shoot." 

"Thunder  and  lightning!"  bawled  the  red  one;  " I  do 
not  knou-  ichat  it  is!" 

"  Then  be  off  with  you,"  said  Jacob,  "for  since  you  can 
not  answer  my  question,  all  is  over  between  us  two." 

At  this  the  red  one  had  to  leave  Jacob,  so  he  fled  away 
over  hill  and  dale,  bellowing  like  a  bull. 

As  for  Jacob  and  Gretchen,  they  went  back  home  to- 
gether, very  well  pleased  with  each  other  and  themselves. 

And  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  many  another  man 
besides  Jacob  Boehm  would  find  himself  in  a  pretty  scrape 
only  for  his  wife. 
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Mr  dolly's  grown  so  heavy. 

I  don't  know  wh;it  to  do; 
I  used  to  drag  her  easy 

When  she  was  only  two. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

NEXT  week  the  children  who  like  to  play  out- 
doors  in  the  pleasant  weather  and  the  sun- 
shine will  find  some  charming  games  described 
in  the.  Post-office  Box. 

Now,  as  a  great  many  letters  are  waiting  for 
your  bright  eyes  to  read  them,  we  will  begin  willi 
one  which  has  come  from  the  Orkney  Islands; 
and  thereafter  finding  those  islands  on  the  map 
and  locating  them,  as  I  hope  all  the  little  slu 
dents  in  geography  will  make  haste  to  do.  we 
will  visit  with  other  little  writers  in  many  wide- 
ly separated  parts  of  the  world  : 

,  DEHRNESS,  ORKNEY. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  thought  perhaps  yon 
would  like  to  hear  from  this  far-off  island,  and  if 
you  do,  I  will  write  another  time.  I  live  in  the 
Orkney  I  si  a  nils,  u  hieh  are  situated  north  of  Scot- 
laiid  My  home  is  in  a  manse  in  the  parish  of 
Deerness.  We  are  eleven  miles  from  Kirkwall, 
tiie  county  town.  To  an  American  our  county 
would  look  very  bare,  because  there  are  scarcely 
any  t  rees.  In  our  parish  the  only  trees  are  those 
in  'our  garden,  and  they  only  grow  about  ten  feet 
high:  but  we  have  the  sea  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  trees,  and  grand  fun  we  have  hoaihig 
and  fishing  and  bathing  in  the  sea.  I  have  a 
pretty  white  Chilian  dog  called  Fidget,  and  a  bay 
pony  called  Cherry,  which  I  ride  nearly  every 
day.  We  drive  into  Kirkwall  to  do  our  shopping. 
There  is  an  old  cathedral  in  Kirkwall.  a  very 
handsome  building,  in  good  preservation.  760 
years  old  ;  it  is  used  as  the  parish  church.  There 
are  the  ruins  of  two  palaces,  and  a  few  trees 
grow  among  the  ruins. 

This  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE;  our  aunt  gives  it  to  my  sister 
and  me  for  a  birthday  present  all  the  year  round, 
and  we  both  like  it  very  much.  I  do  not  go  to 
school,  but  have  lessons  at  home.  My  sister  goes 
to  school  in  Edinburgh,  and  when  she  came  home 
at  the  summer  holidays  she  brought  t\vo  young 
friends,  and  a  lovely  little  kitten,  called  Toosie. 
We  had  splendid  fun  when  they  were  all  here, 
riding  and  driving,  boating,  fishing,  and  picnick- 
ing; then  they  all  went  hack  to  school,  and  left 
me  with  Cherry  and  Fidget  atid  Toosie  and  my 
lessons ;  so  I  am  very  glad  always  when  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  comes.  I  like  the  stories  and  pictures. 
I  am  twelve  years  old.  GRAHAM  P.  M.  U. 


LENNOX  HALL,  LICHFIHLD,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three  years,  and  I  think  it  is 
<ine  of  the  incest  papers  I  ever  read.  I  have  seen 
letters  from  many  lilt  !<•  English  girls,  so  I  thought 
I  \\  oiild  \\  rite  yon  one  1  am  only  nine  years  old. 
I  go  to  school  every  day  except  Saturday.  Last 
winter  I  got  a  beautiful  prize  for  Frenrh  ;  it  was 
a  pretty  book.  I  only  live  near  Lichfield,  but  I 
am  staying  there  on  a  visit  to  my  cousins.  I  live 
in  the  country.  We  have  lovely  skating  in  the 
winter,  and  we  often  have  picnics  in  the  summer. 
Do  American  children  have  them?  I  am  going 
to  New  York  this  autumn,  and  if  I  have  time 
will  call  and  see  you.  Is  it  too  late  to  send  you 
a  Christmas  card  ?  I  hope  not.  I  had  such  a 
quantity  of  Christmas  presents!  I  had  a  ^oM 
locket  from  my  father,  a  silver  brooch  from  my 
mother,  a  lovely  book  from  my  uncle,  a  photo- 
graph  album  from  my  aunt,  a  pretty  flower  vase 
from  one  of  my  cousins,  another  book  from  an- 
other  cousin,  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  from  my 
sister,  a  picture  frame  from  my  brother,  a  pony 
from  another  aunt,  a  cup  and  saucer  from  anoth- 


er uncle,  a  necklace 
from  my  grandmother, 
and  an 'immense  walk- 
ing and  talking  doll 
from  a  friend.  I  got 
forty  cards,  sent  fifty 
away,  and  made  bwen 
ty  -  six  presents.  On 
Christmas-eve  we  had 
si  >ine  amateur  theatri- 
cals, and  after  that  we 
all  sang  the  lovely  car- 
ol in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  parted. 

I  wish  some  little 
girl  would  tell  me  how 
to  make  pen -wipers. 
hee;m-e  1  have  tried 
BO  often  to  make  them, 
and  can  not.  I  can 
crochet  edging  and 
knit  antimacassars.  I 
will  be  glad  to  send 
patterns  to  any  one 
who  would  like  them. 
I  think  "Holf  House" 
a  lovely  story.  When 
you  write  that  little 
bit  at  the  end  of  a  let- 
ter, it  almost  seems  as 
it  you  were  talking  to 
each  one.  I  have  form- 
ed a  little  club;  it  has 
twenty  members.  It 
is  a  sewing  club  for 
the  poor  little  girls  and 

boys  in  the  hospitals ;  its  motto  is,  ll  Ahvays 
do  good."  Will  you  put  it  in  your  book?  lam 
afraid  this  is  too  long  a  letter,  but  I  must  ask 
you  if  you  think  I  write  very  badly.  I  am  con- 
sidered' i, M!..  so.  Please  print  this,  if  you  do  not 
think  it  too  bad.  With  love  to  all  my  American 
cousins  across  the  sea,  I  am 

Your  little  friend,       MARIAN  ESTHER  L. 
P.S. — I  am  the  president  of  the  club. 

Picnics  are  favorite  diversions  of  American 
children.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  pretty 
card,  with  its  memories  of  (lie  holiday  season  so 
long  past.  I  think,  dear,  that  "Always  do  good" 
is  a  beautiful  motto  for  children  to  adopt.  You 
write  very  well. 


But  now  she's  nearly  four  years  old, 

\nd  all  the  neighbors  talk 
To  see  me  drag  this  great  big  girl— 
She'll  have  to  learn  to  walk. 

J.  McD. 


482.400  gallons  every  day.  an  amount  sufficient  to 
bathe  19,000  persons  daily. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  have  a  good  many 
pet-     My  favorite  is  one  of  my  ponies. 

LANNIE  S. 


MALDON,  ENGLAND. 

Mr  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four  months,  and  I  like 
it  very  much  indeed.  I  take  it  in  monthly,  and  I 
am  going  to  have  it  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  send  you  a  good  receipt  for  taffy  : 

Five  ounces  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar; 


melt  the  butter,  and  when  it.  is  boiling  fast  put  in 
i  lie  MI  gar.  It  will  be  rather  light  taffy  when  it 
is  done. 


I  don't  know  whether  you  can  understand  the 
receipt,  but  I  was  told  how  to  make  it.  I  have 
to  put  it  in  my  own  words. 

I  have  a  little  dog  named  Pepper  :  he  is  such  a 
dear  little  pet  !  I  am  sure  lie  would  make  \mi 
laugh  if  you  saw  his  funny  tricks.  My  sister  has 
a  little  Persian  kitten.  "I  have  a  little  cou.-in 
Fleda.  and  if  anybody  gives  her  a  penny,  she  will 
go  to  the  baker's  ami  say  "Bun,"  and  if  the  peo- 
ple don't  come,  she  will  put  down  her  pcnm  and 
take  a  bun,  and  run  out  of  the  shop.  We  have  a 
bull-dog  whose  name  is  Tinker,  because  he  is  so 
white,  and  a  retriever  whose  name  is  Eske.  I 
used  to  have  a  donkey,  but  he  was  so  bad-tem- 
pered he  would  not  'let  anybody  harness  him. 
His  stable  was  next  to  our  horse's  loose  box,  and 
lie  would  undo  the  bolts  of  the  loose  box.  and 
then  the  stable  door,  so  that  in  the  morning  the 
horse  and  the  donkey  would  be  walking  about 
the  yard.  I  am  only  twelve  years  old.  and  I  have 
live  nephews  and  two  nieces.  The  eldest  is  eight 
years  old.  and  the  youngest  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  last  February.  POPPI.T. 


CULLHOKA,  TKN.NKRSEK. 

I  live  at  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas,  but  am  going 
to  school  here.  I  thought  I  would  write  am  I  give 
you  a  description  of  the  "Thermal  City,"  as  it  is 
somet  lines  called. 

In  a  deep  gorge,  between  two  bold  and  rugged 
spurs  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  55  miles  south- 
west of  Little  l.'oek.the  capital  of  Arkansas,  and 
•,':i  miles  west  of  Malvern,  on  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad,  r.'uu  feet  above  the  sea-level,  lies  the 
famed  Hot  Springs  Valley.  It  is  about  a  mile 
in  length,  scarcely  a  stone's -throw  in  width. 
and  though  crooked  as  a  corkscrew,  its  general 
course  is  north  to  south.  Through  it.  with  many 
windings  and  turnings,  babbles  a  crystal  brooklet, 
fed  by  countless  springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  and 
christened  the  Hot  springs  Creek.  Far  above,  on 
either  side,  tower  the  precipitous  Ozarks— vast, 
frowning  peaks  of  gray  and  scar-seamed  stones, 
clad  in  the  beauty  of  pine,  hemlock,  ivy,  laurel, 
moss,  and  ferns,  and  their  tall  summits  wreathed 
in  snowy  clouds  The  one  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek  is'Hot  Springs  Mountain,  and  from  it  alone 
flow  all  the  thermal  waters  which  have  given  the 
region  its  celebrity.  The  tiG  flowing  fountains  of 
thermal  waters  are  situated  100  feet  above  the 
le\el  of  Hot  Springs  Creek;  have  a  temperature 
ranging  from  98  to  160  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  a 
natural  discharge  of  333  gallons  every  minute,  or 


SATSUMA,  FLORIDA. 

All  the  other  little  boys  and  girls  write  about 
their  pets,  so  1  think  I  will  write  about  mine.  I 
have  a  pet  cat  and  two  chickens.  I  have  no  lit- 
tle  brothers  or  sisters,  but  I  have  a  dear  little 
cousin  ;  she  is  only  two  months  old.  I  like  "  Kolf 
House"  very  much  so  far.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  this  letter  printed,  as  it  is  the  very 
first  I  ever  wrote  to  a  paper.  MYRA  A.  W. 


LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

HEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
i  ild.  ami  have  been  lame  since  I  was  eight,  though 
I  am  getting  well  now.  I  have  taken  your  paper 
only  a  short  time,  but  I  like  it  very  much  indeed, 
and  am  always  glad  when  Friday  comes  and 
brings  the  mail.  I  have  a  little  dog  ;  its  name,  is 
Cubbie,  and  it  is  just  as  cute  as  it  can  be.  It  is  a 
shepherd.  1  am  trying  to  teach  it  to  sit  up,  but 
it  is  almost  too  young  to  learn  tricks  yet.  We 
have  a  cat  also ;  he  is  a  great  big  Maltese,  and  we 
call  him  Thomas.  I  do  not  go  to  school,  but 
st  ndy  at  home.  I  study  reading,  writing,  geogra- 
phy, spelling,  and  arithmetic.  I  have  a  brother, 
but  he  is  away  from  home,  and  there  are  two 
girl  cousins  living  with  us  and  going  to  the  uni- 
versity here,  so  I  don't  get  lonesome  very  often. 
WALTER  C.  L. 


I  have  just  begun  to  take  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  ;  I  like  it  very  much,  and  thought  I  would 
like  to  do  my  best  in  writing  a  small  letter.  I 
live  at  Sandown.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  very 
pleasant  in  the  summer,  but  rather  dull  in  the 
winter.  I  have  live  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
younger  than  myself;  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I 
have  no  pets  except  a  dear  little  brother,  who  is 
much  better  than  any  pet.  We  used  to  live  at 
Newport.  We  had  eighteen  fowls,  and  a  lovely 
garden.  I  liked  it  much  heiier  than  Sandown. 
1  tised  to  have  a  black  and  white  cat.  but  she 
died,  and  now  I  have  no  pet.  I  hope  my  letter  is 
not  too  long;  it  is  my  first.  1  go  to  school  at 
Sandown,  and  learn  music,  which  I  am  very  fond 
of.  I  also  learn  French,  but  I  do  not  like  it'at.all. 

EDITH  M.  C. 


EDWARDS,  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PsopLEfor 
some  time,  and  enjoy  reading  it  very  much.  I 
like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  best  of  all',  and  "  Wa- 
kulla"  next.  I  live  in  quite  a  flourishing  little 
town  of  about  nine  hundred  inhabitants.  We 
have  three  churches  here.  Methodist.  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Baptist.  I  go  to  the  Baptist  Sunday- 
school.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  have  eight 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
reading,  spelling,  history,  arithmetic,  geography, 
writing,  grammar,  and  dictionary.  KATE  B. 


ROARING  BRANCH,  PENNSVLVAMA. 

I  have  taken  this  paper  for  three  years,  and 
think  it  is  the  nicest  paper  published.  I  have 
two  boy  cousins  here  who  take  it.  I  have«two 
pets,  an  organ  and  a  little  black  dog,  and  love 
them  both  very  much.  The  dog  is  the  most 
bother,  because  he  is  all  the  time  running  off.  I 
have  two  brothers,  but  no  sister.  One  of  my 
brothers  is  a  conductor,  and  the  other  is  a  tele- 
graph operator.  I  did  not  go  to  school  last  win- 
ter, but  studied  at  home;  papa  heard  me  recite, 
and  he  gave  me  as  a  prize  a  large  scrap-book 
l"i-  vetting  my  lessons  well.  I  made  two  of  the 
articles  for  Easier,  the  pitcher  and  camp  fire, 
anil  presented  them  to  mamma  at  the  breakfast 
tal'le;  she  was  quite  surprised.  You  always 
make  me  think  of  a  teacher  I  went  to  school  to 
once,  and  I  just  loved  her.  And  she  had  such 
v.n;ii  big  black  eyes  !  Now  I  wonder  if  yon  look 
likelier.  Do  yon?  Your  friend,  EMMA  E. 

If  I  make,  you  think  of  a  teacher,  you  will  not 
mind  my  giving  you  and  the  other  children  a  bit 
of  a  lesson,  will  you,  dear  Emma?  You  say  you 
have  two  pets,  a  dog  and  an  organ.  Now,  dar- 
ling, we  can  make  a  pet  only  of  some  person  or 
creature  «  ho  can  give  us  some  sign  of  love  hi  re- 
turn for  our  petting — a  pet  must  be  alive.  You 
may  be  fond  of  flowers,  but  a  flower  is  not  a  pet. 
You  may  like  your  organ  or  your  last  new  book, 
but  do  not  call  it  one  of  your  pets,  please. 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT. 

Papa  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  I  could  remember.  I  like  the  Post-office 
Box  very  much.  I  came  to  Bridgeport  lust  year, 
with  papa,  mamma,  sisters,  and  brother.  Papa 
came  to  this  city  to  build  his  type-setting  ma- 
chine. My  home  is  five  miles  from  Louisburg, 
North  Carolina.  I  had  a  rabbit  that  died  a  week 
or  two  ago,  and  a  dog  named  Prince.  Papa  gave 
Omega  a  rabbit  too ;  hers  was  named  Snow  and 
mine  Violet.  Papa  said  he  gave  them  to  us  be- 
cause we  were  the  "babies."  When  I  came  up 
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here  I  staid  a  week  in  Washington  and  New 
York.  I  hope  this  letter  isn't  too  long  to  print, 
fur  I  want  to  see  it  in  the  paper.  Turn  Thumb  is 
buried  here.  This  little  piece  of  evergreen  came 
from  his  grave.  Lovr  to  the  Postmistress.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  her.  C.  B.  F. 


WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA. 

I  study  at  home.  Mamma  think**  I  learn  fast 
I  bewail  last  winter.  I  have  not  been  at  school, 
as  I  am  not  strong.  J  am  nine  years  old.  and 
have  one  brother,  Ralph,  find  a  sister,  Emma  ;  1 
am  the  eldest.  I  have  made  the  camp-fire  and 
the  pitcher;  they  look  very  nice.  I  sent  for  the 


picture  of  the  bicycles  ;  it  is  very  pretty. 

BERTH 


\  s  c. 


NEMOITHS,  DELAWARE. 

How  I  c:nne  by  the  paper  was  this  way:  my 
uncle  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  present.  I 
like  it  very  much,  The  story  that  I  like  reading 
in  0-4  is  "Rolf  House."  I  have  a  black-and-tan 
terrier  six  months  old,  named  Jip  ;  I  haven  white 
cat,  but  she  has  no  name;  and  I  have  twenty 
pigeons,  but  they  are  all  common  ones.  I  live 
four  miles  from  Wilmington.  I  go  to  school  at 
borne,  and  study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  French,  ami  Latin. 
My  teacher  has  requested  me  to  write  to  y.»u, 
and  see  if  you  would  think  it  worth  while  to 
publish  my  letter.  I  am  eleven  years  old. 

EUGENE  uu  P.,  JUN. 


< '  IMI  "iiMA   Hrim,  :Mn\Tts  A. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  This  is  my  first 
letter.  I  have  one  big  brother;  he  lias  taken 
HAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  over  three  years, 
and  we  like  it  very  much.  I  do  not  go  to  school, 
but  my  mamma  teaches  me  at  home;  I  study 
reading,  writing,  spelling. and  arithmetic.  I  have 
a  great  many  cousins  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
but  I  should  love  very  much  to  visit  them  in  New 
York.  We  have  several  pets— two  horses,  two 
cows  and  calves,  a  cat  and  kitten  named  Tiny 
and  Jet,  and  a  dog  called  Nep  ;  we  have,  also  lot's 
of  pigeons  and  chickens;  but  I  get  very  lonely, 
as  I  have  no  one  to  play  with  now.  As  I  have 
been  quite  ill,  mamma  says  I  must  not  write  too 
long.  I  will  say  good-by.  MAUDE  N.  K. 


MAY  AND  ROVER. 

May  was  a  little  girl.  Mamma  had  said  she 
miirht  play  with  Rover  in  the  garden.  Rover 
was  a  big  Newfoundland  dog.  He  had  a  saddle, 
and  harness,  and  little  May  used  to  ride  him 
when  papa  was  at  home  ;  but  she  was  riding 
alone  to-day. 

She  heard  a  rustle  in  the  bushes,  and  she  was 
afraid  at  first,  but  she  soon  got  over  it  as  she  saw 
a  little  fairy.  The  beauty  of  the  little  tiling's 
wings  made  May  clap  her  hands  for  joy.  May's 
sister  Kate  had  told  her  a  great  many  fairy  tales, 
and  she  wished  to  see  a  fairy,  and  now  she  saw 
one 

The  little  fairy  said,  "  Come  with  me.  child." 
She  left  Rover  and  went.  To  her  astonishment 
the  wood  was  a  sort  of  alley,  with  grass  growing 
on  the  walls  and  ground,  and  lots  of  little  crea- 
tures like  the  one  who  had  spoken  to  her  were 
dancing  in  it.  She  found  that  she  herself  was 
small,  and  Rover  was  a  little  dog. 

She  watched  them  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
she  heard  her  name  called.  She  opened  her  eyes 
and  found  that  she  was  on  the  ground,  with  her 
papa  bending  over  her  and  Rover  standing  beside 
him.  Then  her  papa  told  her  that  he  had  bought 
a  new  tent,  and  they  were  going  to  eat  lunch  in 
it.  She  never  forgot  this  day.  LUCIA  B.  T. 


STBWARTSVILLH,  INDIANA. 

My  sister  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
four  years,  and  I  have  read  a  great  many  letters 
in  it. "but  never  any  from  this  place.  I  have  four 
sisters,  and  one  little  brother  three  years  old  I 
have  no  pets.  We  have  two  cats  and  one  d«>g, 
but  I  do  not  like  a  dog  nor  a  cat  for  a  pet.  We 
have  a  very  gentle  horse,  and  I  go  riding  quite 

often.     I  went  to  school  this  winter,  but  scl 1 

is  now  out.  My  studies  were  reading,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  penmanship,  and  geography.  I  was 
thirteen  years  old  the  26th  of  .January.  I  like  to 
read  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very  much. 

ALLIE  T. 


WHITLEY. 

The  fine  dry  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
our  playing  at  tops,  which  is  a  nice  recreation 
after  school.  Summer  will  soon  be  here,  and  1 
shall  have  many  pleasant  games,  such  as  crieket 
and  boating,  all  of  which  I  enjoy  very  much. 
You  must  have  many  friends  writing  to  you 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  live  by  the  sea- 
side. It  is  a  nice  open  place;  not  many  trees, 
but  very  pleasant.  We  are  having  fine  weather 
down  here.  I  think  I  must  conclude  now.  having 
no  more  to  say  at  present.  ARTHUR  R. 

NuwroRT,  ISI.K  OF  WIGHT. 

\\  ••  liave  the  ruins  of  ( 'arisbrooke  Castle  near 
us.  W--  ha\ '  •  \  ery  pl-M^anr  walks  sometimes.  I 
have  no  brot  heix  nor  Bisters,  noi1  ;mv  pets  I  live 
with  my  mother  and  auntie.  I  should  like  to  see 


some  of  the  places  the  little  friends  in  your  paper 
write  of.  I  have  only  taken  it  this  year,  and  I 
like  it  better  than  any  other  magazine  that.  I  have 
seen.  "  Rolf  House"  is  my  favorite  story.  I  go 
to  school  every  day,  and  study  music  and  draw- 
ing. Every  week  we  have  a  little  singing  class 
at  school.  I  will  write  again  some  day  and  tell 
you  about  the  pleasant  country  that  we  have 
here.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  Your  loving  friend, 

I''KAM.'K>    1). 


I  live  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  Quincy,  and 
go  there  quite  often,  as  we  have  a  bu«gy  ;  1  drive 
when  papa  <l»rs  not  gi>.  I  have  never  g«>ne  t<. 
sehonl.  but  st  inly  at.  home,  and  recite  to  mamma. 
1  help  mamma  do  the  work  ;  I  alm>  »t  always  dn 
all  the  ironing,  and  help  wash  sometimes  when 
mamma  is  tired,  and  always  g^t  breakfast,  and 
d'i  lots  of  other  little  things.  1  have  made  bread, 
pirs.  cake,  and  cookies.  I  have  not  many  pets, 
hut  have  ;i  dear  little  brother  named  Harry.  lie 
will  he  three  years  old  next  June.  He  is  very 
cunning,  and  can  sing  little  son^>.  lie  rails  the 
little  chickens  dumplings,  and  likes  to  feed  them. 
I  have  had  very  bad  luck  with  my  pets.  I  have 
three  cats,  named  Nij:.  Tom,  and  Daisy.  A  little 
while  ago  our  pet  kitten.  Twilight,  got  some  poi- 
son mamma  put,  out  for  the  rats.  Papa  buried 
her  in  the  garden.  1  planted  flowers  on  her 
grave  ;  some  are  in  bloom  now.  I  have  a  flower 
garden  ;  the  ivy,  pansies.and  daisies  a  re  in  bloi»m. 
We  have  thirty-eight  little  chickens,  six  calves, 
and  two  little  colts  ;  one  is  black,  and  the  other  is 
red.  I -was  thirteen  last  July.  N.  MAUDE  YV. 


GLENW<JOI>,  IOWA, 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  My  papa  is  in 
New  Mexico,  and  mamma  died  about  half  a  year 
ago.  I  have  a  big  orchard  to  play  in,  and  we  iiave 
three  <MWS  and  a  calf,  a  pig.  ami  ever  so  many 
baby  chickens.  I  am  a  member  of  the  <;.  R  s.  So- 
ciety, which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  pi  xir.  Fanny 
A.  is  president.  Maud  (V  treasurer, and  May  R.  sec- 
retary, while  Neva  R  ,  Efh'e  S.,  Ella  S.,  and  myself 
are  members.  We  ha  \  e  relieved  several  families. 
For  pets  I  have  a  black  kitten  named  Mars,  a 
white  one  named  Muff,  and  my  sister  Winnie  lias 
a  spotted  one  called  Jupiter.  My  birthday  was 
the  12th  of  March,  and  I  had  a  surprise  party, 
consisting  of  our  society,  and  I  received  many 
presents.  KATHEIUNE  R. 

Your  little  society  is  doing  good. 


TO  MY  CAT. 

I  have  a  cat  whose  name  is  Puck, 
And  he  is  always  in  t^ml  luck: 
He  steals  my  milk,  he  steals  ray  beef, 
He's  always  up  to  some  mischief. 

And  when  I  g»>  into  the  press 
And  turn  the  key,  he's  sure  to  guess 
That  I  will  give  him  something  good 
In  beef,  or  fish,  or  dainty  food. 

And  when  he  gets  his  own  fair  share, 
He  growls  and  growls  like  a  big  bear, 
Then  cocks  his  tail  when  he  is  done, 
As  if  to  say  he  growled  in  fun. 

And  then  he  slips  into  his  box, 
And  licks  himself  and  smooths  his  locks, 
Then  goes  to  sleep  so  snug  curled  up. 
A  jolly  cat  is  our  big  Puck.  I.  D.  H. 

GRKBKOCK,  SCOTLAM>. 


POTTSVILLK,  Per.\SVI.VAMA. 

I  am  a  little  L'irl  eitrht  years  old.  I  have  a  little 
sister  seven  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  anil  study 
arithmetic,  spelling,  readinir,  mental  arithmetic, 
writing,  and  drawinir  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much.  My  grandma  lives  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  go  to  s,-e  her  very  often.  I  went 
to  the  /oo.  I  saw  a  chimpanzee  in  a  glass  case  ; 
they  had  his  case  heated  by  steam,  because  lie  is 
used  to  a  very  warm  climate.  I  saw  two  sea- 
lions.  There  were  three  elephants  and  a  hippo- 
potamus. K-UTHS. 


SHERIDAN,  OREGON. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.    My  little  sister  j 
and    I  take  HAKIT;U'S  YOUMJ  PKOI-LE;  we  have  , 
taken  it  only  three  weeks.     I  have  two  dolls; 
one  of  them  is  a  very  large  one.     I  have  been  go-  i 
ing  to  a  school  three  miles  distant,  but  they  are 
building  a  sch""l -house  near  us  now.     I  study 
reading  (I  am   in  the  Fourth  Reader),  spelling, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.     My  papa  lives  on  a 
farm,     I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters;  my 
brothers'  names  are  Willie  and  Hugh,  and  my 
sisters'  names  are  Louisa  and  Nannie. 

LILLIE  S.  M. 


NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  little  reader  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
w.iiiid  like  to  tell  you  how  much  she  enjoys  your 
paper.  We  have  no  pets,  except  a  cat,  that  does 
not  seem  to  care  much  about  us.  A  few  da.ys  af?o 
this  cat  had  three  kittens  ;  we  are  goinff  to  keep 
two  of  them,  and  give  them  pretty  names.  1  live 
on  a  lartre  place,  and  my  grandfather  and  cousins 
live  here  too.  We  have  two  nice  hills  to  coast 


down  in  winter,  and  we  have  a  summer-house 
too,  which  is  very  nice  and  cool  in  summer,  be- 
cause there  is  a  river  called  Charles  River  very 
near  it.  We  had  a  dog  whose  name  was  such  a 
long  one  that  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  out.  This 
dog  died  a  few  days  ago,  and  we  miss  him  very 
much.  ANNA  C. 


BKAUMOM,  TKXAS. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  have  not  been 
Taking  H.\Kri;u's  Yo(  N<;  I'KOPLI;  very  long,  but  I 
like  it  very  much.  1  have  no  pets  except  three 
little  kittens.  1  once  had  a  little  squirrel;  his 
name  was  Tom.  He,  would  run  about  and  play 
with  me.  lie  was  drowned  in  a  cistern.  I  have 
seen  all  the  other-  h<  «ys  and  girls'  letters  in  print, 
and  would  like  to  see  mine.  JIMMIE  L.  K. 


I  will  write  for  the  first  time.  I  have  read  the 
letters  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and  I  think  they 
are  splendid.  I  have  no  pets  to  speak  of,  except 
a  canary-bird.  I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  of 
age.  I  live  on  a  large  farm,  and  have  a  brother 
older  than  myself,  and  a  sister  younger.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
geography,  and  grammar.  HATTIE  C. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

ENIGMAS. 

1.— In  gate,  not  in  door. 
In  wheat,  not  in  flour. 
In  toe,  not  in  finger. 
In  late,  nut  in  linger. 
In  y<  ai,  nut  in  me. 
In  shoe,  do  you  see? 
In  bake,  not  in  fry. 
In  uncle  ;  come  try. 
In  run.  not  in  walk. 
In  gabble,  not  in  talk. 
My  whole,  when  written,  brings  to  mind 
A  famous  battle-field  you'll  find. 

IlAItKY   R.  BUCK. 

2. — In  hark,  not  in  listen. 

In  glare,  not  in  glisten. 

Jn  rook,  not  in  eagle. 

In  pin,  not  in  needle. 

In  dress,  in  it  in  hat. 

In  bird,  not  in  bat. 

In  back,  not  in  front. 

In  bark,  not  in  grunt. 

In  oar.  not  in  scull. 

In  sense,  not  in  dull. 

My  whole,  if  you  have  guessed  aright, 

A  name  renowned  has  brought  to  light. 
HARRY  L.  BUCK. 
3. — Tn  eat,  not  in  drink. 

In  lily,  not  in  pink. 

In  never,  not  in  now. 

In  peace,  not  in  row. 

In  haste,  not  in  slow. 

In  happy,  not  in  woe. 

In  niece  and  in  cousin. 

In  two,  not  in  dozen. 

Whole  is  the  name  of  an  animal. 

INA  L.  SEAMAN. 

4. — In  seven,  not  in  eight. 

In  present,  not  in  late. 

In  robin  and  in  wren. 

In  pencil,  not  in  pen. 

In  mountain,  not  in  lake. 

In  give,  not  in  take. 

Whole  is  the  name  of  something  dear, 

Which  all  are  glad  to  welcome  here. 

INA  L.  SEAMAN. 
5. — Tn  mad,  not  in  bad. 

In  you  and  in  your. 

In  Lou  and  in  Louie. 

In  sad  and  in  sour. 

In  red.  blue,  and  urncn. 

Whole  is  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  house. 
EDITH  C'OOLEY. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  287, 
No.  1.— The  letter  R. 

No.  a.— There  is  a  little  in.Ml.-st  flower 

To  friendship  ever  dear. 
'Tis  nourished  in  a  humble  bower, 
And  watered  by  a  tear. 

No.  3.—  E  Ik. 

A  le. 
S  et. 
T  ie. 
E  nd. 
K  un. 


Answer  to  charade  on  page  433  is  *•  Aladdin.' 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Kate  L .,  Susie  Prentiee.  L.  B.  C.,  L.  Mutt, 
Sydney  L.  Killam,  Florence  May,  E.  T.  N..  John 
post.  Maggie  Lake,  Andrew  Ainslie,  Theodore 
Pritehard,  Fannie  James,  John  R.  Emmons,  David 
Mrl)..nald.  Iluirh  Armstrong,  Lewis  Bailey,  and 
.  Benjamin  Seymour. 

1  [For  EXCHANGES,  fee  2d  and  ?>d  page*  of  corn-.l 
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THE  TWO  ORPHANS. 


A  MOOSE-BACK   HIDE. 

BY  MEL  EDWARDS. 

I  HAVE  read  of  thrilling  adventures  on  horseback,  bear-back, 
camel-back,  and  elephant-back,  but  never  was  I  a  witness  of 
so  ludicrous  a  mishap,  and  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  an  escape 
from  death,  as  befell  a  friend  of  mine  w  bile  we  were  oil  a  hunt- 
ing excursion  last  summer. 

Instead  of  following  the  usual  route  of  sportsmen,  we  had 
sought  out  the  less-frec[iiented  places,  and  about  the  middle  of 
June  we  found  ourselves  camped  on  a  small  lake  tributary  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Aroostook  River,  many  miles  from  any  hu- 
man habitation,  with  no  company  but  our  old  guide  and  two 
hounds. 

It  was  a  beautiful  place,  the  little  slin't  of  water  nestling  so 
cozily  among  the  hills,  with  a 
small  island,  containing  about 
three  acres,  in  the  centre,  upon 
which  we  had  pitched  our 
tent.  On  the  west  side  of  flic 
lake  especially  the  hills  or 
clitt's  rose  abruptly,  and  pre- 
sented an  almost  unbroken 
mass  of  rock,  towering  nearly 
perpendicularly  for  fifty  li'i-t 
above  the  water  before  slop- 
ing off  to  give  a  foot-hold  to 
the  tall  trees  with  which  they 
were  crowned,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  a  narrow  ravine 
about  midway  down  the  lake, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  island, 
where  a  small  stream  had 
forced  its  way  through  its 
rocky  barriers. 

For  several  days,  what  with 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and 
the  delightful  climate,  we  were 
content  to  enjoy  camp  life  iu 
.a  quiet  way.  But  after  a  while 
we  began  to  long  for  more  act- 
ive  employment,  and  felt  that 
;i  spice  of  adventure  would  add 
.zest  to  our  enjoyment. 


One  morning,  when  we  had  been  nearly  a  week  in  camp,  and 
angling  for  trout,  with  which  the  lake  abounded,  was  becom- 
ing somewhat  monotonous,  Will  remarked  that  he  would  give 
something  if  he  could  carry  home  the  antlers  of  a  moose  which 
he  had  killed  himself. 

"A  n se  is't  ye  want  .'"  asked  old  Jim.     "  I've  ben  thinkin' 

o'  thet  meself,  an'  I'll  tell  \e  how  yr  kin  git  tin  'fore  night.  Vi- 
see  thet  run  ?  Wa'al,  we'll  go  over,  an'  yon  boys  fin'  a  good 
kiver  when-  ye  kin  see  ennytliing  tht-t  cnnis  down  along  thet 
way.  an'  I'll  take  tli'  dogs  back  in  th'  woods.  Ef  we  start  er 
moose  on  thet  side  o'  th'  lake,  he's  a'most  dead  sure  ter  cum 
dow  11  through  thet  cut,  fer  ez  soon  ez  he  tin's  th'  dogs  is  on  'is 
track,  he'll  pint  fer  th'  water,  so's  ter  drown  th'  scent,  an' 
thet's  tb'  on'y  place  on  thet  side  wheerhekin  git  ter  th' lake." 
In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  snugly  hidden  where  we 
had  a  full  command  of  the  gulch,  which  was  here  only  about 
eight  rods  across,  and  nearly  free  from  underbrush. 

After  a  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  we  heard  the  deep 
bay  of  the  old  hound,  accompanied  by  the  sharper  yelp  of 
"  the  purp,"  as  Jim  called  him,  away  iu  the  forest  toward  the 
west,  telling  that  they  had  scented  their  game.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  sound,  and  suddenly,  with  a  rush  and  a  clat- 
ter as  he  came  along  the  rocks,  a  full-grown  bull-moose  burst 
upon  our  sight.  On  he  came,  with  his  head  well  np,  and  his 
wide-spreading  antlers  laid  back  along  his  neck  to  prevent 
their  catching  on  the  trees,  until  he  was  nearly  opposite  our 
cover,  where  he  stopped  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  scented  us. 
That  instant  decided  his  fate,  however,  for  Will  raised  his 
rifle  as  quick  as  a  flash,  tired,  and  the  moose  dropped  as  if 
struck  by  lightning. 

Drawing  onr  hunting  knives,  we  sprang  forward. 
"  Hurrah !"  shouted  Will,  leaping  on  the  animal's  back  and 
grasping  his  horns;  "what  a  splendid  set  of  antlers!     I'll — 
He  never  finished  that  sentence,  for  with  a  mighty  bound  the 
moose  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  was  off  like  the  wind  down  the 
ravine  toward  the  lake.     Will's  clutch  upon  the  horns  saved 
him  from  being  thrown  on  the   rocks,  aud   he  still   clung  to 
them  with  desperate   energy.     The   moose  himself,  throwing 
them  back,  as  usual  when  running  through  the  woods,  uncon- 
sciously kept  him  from  being  torn  away  by  the  brush  through 
which  he  passed. 

So  they  shot  along — the  frightened  moose  and  his  still  more 
frightened  rider — to  the  lake,  into  which  they  plunged.  Will, 
who  had  partially  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  who  had 
the  moose  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  water,  used  his  knife, 
which  he  still  held,  so  well  that  he  soon  left  him  quiet  enough 
in  about  six  feet  of  water,  and  swam  to  the  shore. 

When  Jim  came,  we  drew  the  moose  to  the  land  and  dressed 
him.  We  found  that  the  bullet  had  struck  him  at  the  base  of 
the  horn  and  glanced  off,  doing  no  damage  except  to  stun  him. 
Will  carried  the  head  and  horns  to  his  city  home,  and  had 
them  nicely  mounted  as  a  reminder  of  his  moose-back  ride  ;  but  I 
have  never  heard  him  express  a  wish  to  repeat  the  adventure. 
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THE  SANKATY  BRANCH  ROAD. 


BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

IT  seemed  very  strange  to  have  the  Sankaty  Branch  ex- 
press train  whizzing  and  shrieking  through  their  huck- 
leberry pasture  and  south  meadow,  and  almost  running 
into  their  potato  patch. 

Neb  was  afraid  that  a  spark  from  the  engine  would  set 
the  buildings  ou  fire,  or  that  some  of  his  poultry,  or  even 
his  spotted  calf,  would  be  run  over,  and  his  mother  was 
afraid  the  engine  would  get  off  the  track  and  run  into  the 
wood-shed. 

The  cows  and  oxen  and  pigs  and  ducks  and  geese  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  Bucephalus,  the  old  calico 
horse,  kicked  up  his  heels  every  time  he  saw  it  coming — a 
thing  which  he  hadn't  been  known  to  do  before  for  fifteen 
years.  The  warlike  old  gobbler  seemed  to  feel  that  here 
at  last  was  "a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel."  and  strutted 
bravely  up  to  it,  but  retired  in  great  confusion  when  a 
cloud  of  smoke  blinded  him,  and  a  shrill  shriek  from  the 
whistle  drowned  his  furious  gobblings. 

The  lame  duck  that  had  been  brought  up  very  tenderly 
in  a  basket  of  cotton  batting,  and  was  a  great  pet,  was 
killed  on  the  track,  and  then  Neb  felt  obliged  to  shut  the  j 
poultry  up. 

It  was  undeniably  a  great  inconvenience  to  have  a  rail- 
road track  laid  across  a  quiet  little  farm,  and  Neb  and  his 
mother,  who  owned  the  farm  and  lived  alone  upon  it,  had 
almost  gone  down  upon  their  knees  to  Mr.  Fenton,  the  presi-  j 
dent  of  the  road— who  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  them,  in 
a  fine  mansion  surrounded  by  stately  grounds,  upon  which 
scarcely  an  impudent  frog  dared  hop— begging  that  the 
track  might  be  laid  a  little  to  the  eastward,  upon  some 
unused  pasture  land  where  it  would  annoy  nobody.  But 
it  was  a  little  more  convenient  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Sankaty  River  at  this  point,  and  Mr.  Fenton  thought 
it  was  of  very  little  consequence  that  the  Pennymans,  who 
lived  on  a  little  farm  that  was  hardly  worth  a  thousand 
dollars,  stock  and  all,  should  be  annoyed.  He  was  not  a 
polite  man.  and  he  dismissed  them  with  a  sneer  that  made 
Neb's  blood  boil. 

But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  was  only  fifteen,  and  small  ; 
of  his  age,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  twisted,  the  result  of  a 
disease  he  had  suffered  from  in  babyhood,  so  that  he 
walked  with  great  difficulty.  He  was  the  only  protector 
his  mother  had,  and  for  her  sake  he  must  make  the  best 
of  things.  He  was  the  man  of  the  family,  and  not  only 
manager  of  the  farm,  but  the  only  workman,  except  in 
haying  time,  when  he  had  to  hire  a  helper.  The  farm 
was  all  they  had,  and  they  must  still  get  their  living  from 
it,  even  though  the  railroad  had  taken  its  way  through  it 
"by  right  of  eminent  domain" — a  phrase  which  awed  Neb 
and  his  mother,  but  which  simply  meant  that  the  law  re- 
quires private  persons  to  part  with  their  property  when  it 
is  wanted  for  public  uses. 

Neb  resolved  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open  until  after  the  | 
midnight  train  had  passed,  but  he  found  he  could  not  do 
that;  and  after  a  fe.v  weeks,  when  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  noise,  and  no  calamity  had  occurred  except 
the  untimely  death  of  the  lame  duck.  Neb  began  to  think 
the  railroad  might  not  be  so  bad  after  all,  and  his  mother 
said  the  trains  were  "kind  of  company  for  her  in  the  night 
when  she  couldn't  sleep." 

But  when  haying  time  came  Neb  was  constantly  anx- 
ious lest  a  spark  from  the  engine  should  chance  to  alight 
upon  one  of  his  hay-stacks.  The  hay  in  the  south  meadow, 
his  best  and  largest  crop,  was  always  a  weight  on  Neb's 
mind  from  the  time  it  was  cut  until  it  was  safely  stored 
in  the  bam.  He  watched  every  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
•walked  every  night  to  the  cornel1  to  see,  in  the  daily  pa- 
per, Old  Probabilities'  weather  prophecies.  And  when 
the  south  meadow  hay  was  all  down  he  dreamed  that  Old 
Prob  was  raking  it  up  with  a  fiery-tailed  serpent  for  a  rake. 


and  the  serpent  had  a  bald  head  and  spectacles  just  like 
Mr.  Fenton ! 

Neb  thought  such  a  dream  as  that  must  mean  some- 
thing, but  his  mother  said  it  came  of  eating  cold  cabbage 
for  supper.  Neb's  mother  was  a  very  sensible  woman. 
The  very  next  day  Old  Prob  predicted  rain,  hut  Zeb  Hig- 
bee,  the  tin  peddler,  came  along,  and  said  he  "forgot 
more  weather  larnin'  every  night  when  he  went  to  bed 
than  Old  Prob  ever  knew,  and  it  wa'n't  a-goin'  to  rain.'' 

Neb  wanted  to  believe  that,  because  that  south  meadow 
hay  needed  to  stay  out  longer,  and  he  could  see  no  signs 
of  rain,  except  a  tiny  black  cloud  away  over  in  the  west,  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  huge  white  cloud 
soon.  And  so  he  did  not  get  the  hay  in.  But,  lo  and  be- 
hold! when  he  went  out  after  supper,  the  little  black  cloud 
had  swallowed  the  big  white  one,  and  its  appetite  having 
apparently  increased  in  that  way,  it  was  now  swallowing 
every  other  cloud  in  the  sky. 

Neb  hurried  to  the  barn  just  as  fast  as  his  crooked  leg 
would  let  him.  pulled  out  the  hay-cart,  drew  poor  Bu- 
cephalus, surprised  and  unwilling,  away  from  his  well- 
earned  supper,  had  him  harnessed,  and  was  rattling  away 
to  the  south  meadow,  in,  as  he  would  have  said,  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  say  "Jack  Robinson."  Roy  Fenton, 
a  boy  of  about  his  own  age.  coming  up  from  the  river, 
stopped  him. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  my  little  sister  Daisy?" 
he  asked.  "She  ran  away  from  her  nurse  and  followed 
me  down  to  the  river,  and  I  said  I'd  look  after  her,  but  the 
fish  were  biting  splendidly,  and  I  forgot  her,  and  she 
strayed  away.  It's  getting  dark  awfully  fast,  and  they're 
almost  crazy  about  her  at  home." 

Neb  chirruped  to  Bucephalus,  and  the  old  horse  tore 
along  as  if  he  understood  that  Neb  wanted  to  get  his  hay 
in  quick,  and  join  in  the  search  for  Daisy.  She  was  a 
flaxen-haired  mite,  not  four  years  old.  If  Neb  didn't  like 
her  father,  he  wanted  to  find  Daisy.  "  Now,  'Ceph,  old 
fellow,  if  we  are  not  lively,  this  hay  will  all  be  spoiled,  and 
your  old  ribs  will  be  rattling  next  winter." 

Neb  worked  with  a  will,  but  he  couldn't  help  pausing 
occasionally  to  look  around  in  search  of  Daisy.  He  knew 
there  must  be  many  people  seeking  her,  but  still  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  selfish  to  be  attending  to  his  hay  when 
she  might  be  wandering  round  the  fields  and  woods, 
frightened  in  the  fast-gathering  darkness,  or  perhaps  fall- 
ing down  the  river's  high,  steep  banks. 

The  distant  whistle  of  the  train  struck  on  his  ear:  the 
6.55  express  was  coming.  It  was  not  seven  o'clock  yet, 
but  it  was  almost  as  dark  as  night.  Neb  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  now,  and  his  hay-cart  was  full  and  run- 
ning over.  As  he  turned  Bucephalus  homeward,  the  flut- 
ter of  something  white  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad 
bridge  caught  his  eyes.  It  might  be — yes,  it  was  Daisy's 
white  dress.  She  had  spilled  her  basket  of  berries  on  the 
track,  and  was  sitting  composedly  down  picking  them  up. 

For  an  instant  Neb  stood  motionless  with  terror.  Then 
he  rushed  toward  her.  But  the  railroad  bridge  over  the 
river  lay  between  them,  and  the  space  between  its  planks 
was  so  wide  that  Neb,  with  his  twisted  leg,  could  not  cross. 
He  might  possibly  crawl  over  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
but  that  would  take  too  long. 

He  shouted  to  the  child  to  get  off  the  track,  but  the 
wind  carried  his  voice  away  from  her.  He  cried,  in  an 
agony,  "Help!  help!"  but  there  was  no  answer. 

How  could  he  stop  the  train,  whose  rush  and  roar  he 
could  already  hear  ?  It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  make 
himself  seen  if  he  should  rush  before  it.  If  he  only  had  a 
lantern !  But  there  was  not  time  to  get  one  from  the 
house.  A  sudden  thought  struck  Neb  like  an  inspiration. 
He  might  have— he  had— a,  match  in  his  pocket!  It  had 
heei  i  there  for  two  or  three  weeks,  since  lie  burned  the 
brush  heaps  behind  the  barn.  He  backed  Bucephalus  up 
to  the  track,  and  tipped  up  the  cart.  The  whole  load  of 
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liay  lay  iipon  the  track,  and  when  Neb  touched  a  lighted 
match  to  it.  instantly  it  blazed  up. 

He  had  not  ceased  to  shout  for  help — the  train  might 

not  be  stopped  in  time — and  Roy  Fen  ton  came  running 

up.  with  his  father  not  far  behind,  panting  and  breathless. 

"  She's  over  there  on  the  track — Daisy  /"  cried  Neb,  his 

face  deathly  white  in  the  glare  of  the  fire. 

The  train  came  whizzing  on — it  all  happened  in  so 
much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it! — through  the  pine 
grove  into  the  huckleberry  pasture. 

"  What  on  earth  does  it  mean — that  fire  on  the  track?" 
cried  the  engineer,  and  whistled  for  "down  brakes." 
Within  a  few  rods  of  the  fire,  so  near  that  the  smoke  of  the 
engine  mingled  with  its  smoke,  the  train  came  to  a  stop. 
Roy  Fenton,  who  had  stood  as  if  petrified  with  horror,  ran 
to  the  bridge,  and  made  his  way  over.  The  fire  lighted 
up  every  timber  and  rail  of  the  bridge,  and  Roy  was  lithe 
and  agile,  and  he  was  soon  back  again  with  Daisy  in  his 
arms — Daisy,  who  was  mourning  for  her  lost  berries,  but 
delighted  with  the  "pretty  fire,"  and  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  the  great  peril  from  which  she  had  been  rescued. 

The  people  had  come  thronging1  out  of  the  cars,  and  the 
story  of  what  had  happened  spreading  rapidly,  they  crowd- 
ed around  the  little  flaxen-haired  girl,  now  safe  in  her 
brother's  arms,  and  they  made  the  air  ring  with  shouts  for 
Neb.  who  hadn't  the  least  idea  that  he  was  a  hero. 

Mr.  Fenton,  hard  and  proud  man  as  he  was,  burst  into 
tears  when  he  tried  to  thank  Neb,  and  could  only  put  a 
trembling  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

The  people  on  the  train  insisted  upon  making  up  a  purse 
to  pay  Neb  for  the  load  of  hay  he  had  burned,  and  for  the 
cart,  which  had  also  taken  fire,  and  was  almost  ruined. 
Bucephalus  had  kicked  up  his  heels  to  such  purpose  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  train  as  to  clear  himself  from  the  cart, 
and  had  departed  for  parts  unknown,  not  returning  until 
the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Fenton  declared  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  make  i 
good  Neb's  losses,  and  Neb  said  he  didn't  want  any  pay,  j 
but  nevertheless  the  money  was  collected  and  thrust  into 
his  hands  as  the  train  started  on  again — more  money  than 
the  \vhole  harvest  of  Neb's  little  farm  would  amount  to; 
so  there  was  no  danger  that  Bucephalus's  bones  would  rat- 
tle, even  though  the  hay  had  been  burned  up. 

Mr.  Fenton  discovered  that  farm-work  was  not  suitable 
for  Xeb,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  that  the  railroad 
company  was  in  need  of  a  trustworthy  boy  for  a  responsi- 
ble position  in  its  office  at  Sankat.y. 

Sankaty  being  only  five  miles  away,  Neb  is  not  obliged 
to  leave  home,  but  goes  up  and  down  on  the  train  every 
day.  And  lie  is  able  to  hire  a  strong  and  capable  man  to 
manage  the  farm,  so  the  crops  are  twice  as  large  as  they 
used  to  be.  But  there  never  has  been  a  crop  that  did  so 
much  good  as  that  south  meadow  hay,  although  all  that 
was  not  burned  was  spoiled  by  rain  that  night. 

Mr.  Fen  ton's  opinion  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Penuymans 
had  now  changed  so  much  that  if  the  railroad  had  not 
already  been  built,  and  they  had  repeated  their  desire  to 
have  it  change  its  noisy  course  so  as  to  run  over  the  un- 
used pastures,  where  it  would  be  almost  out  of  hearing,  it 
is  possible  that  he  might  have  used  his  influence  to  gratify 
their  wish.  But  there  the  iron  track  was,  and  there  it 
must  stay;  and,  after  all,  it  had  brought  good  luck  to  the 
poor  widow's  family. 

The  Pennymans  ai«e  so  prosperous  now  that  they  can 
build  a  new  house  and  barn  at  a  distance  from  the  track 
if  they  choose,  but  they  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
trains.  Mrs.  Pennyman  says  she  should  be  lonesome 
away  from  it.  The  old  gobbler  turns  his  back  upon  the 
engine  with  calm  disdain;  the  ducks  and  hens  have  learn- 
ed better  than  to  go  near  it.  Only  old  Bucephalus,  al- 
though he  has  grown  very  fat  and  lazy,  by  reason  of  liv- 
ing high  and  having  a  younger  horse  to  do  the  farm-work, 
has  so  long  a  memory  that  he  still  kicks  up  his  heels  at  it. 


AMONG  THE  PRAIRIE-DOGS. 

BY  MRS.  A.  B.  M. 

THE  prairie-dog  is  found  all  over  the  prairies  and  plains 
of  the  West,  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  Th is  1  ittle  crea- 
ture does  not  in  the  least  resemble  a  dog ;  on  the  contrary, 
one  might  take  it  for  a  small  woodchuck,  but  its  sharp  chat- 
ter bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  young  puppy; 
hence  its  name.  A  full-grown  dog  is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  the  body  is  thick,  the  legs  short  and  stout,  feet 
large,  and  furnished  with  five  distinct  claws,  those  of  the 
forefeet  being  much  the  largest  and  strongest,  for  burrow- 
ing in  the  earth.  The  head  is  rather  broad  and  flat,  the 
eyes  large  and  bright,  the  ears  very  short  and  rather  small, 
yet  peculiarly  sensitive,  as  they  take  notice  of  the  slight- 
est noise.  The  dogs  have  tiny  cheek  pouches  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  half  that  in  diameter, 
which  will  be  filled  by  a  small  acorn  or  half  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  small  seed.  The  front  or  cutting  teeth  are  large 
and  prominent,  well  suited  to  procuring  its  food,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  roots,  grass,  and  seeds. 

The  color  of  its  back  is  a  reddish-brown  intermixed  with 
a  few  black  and  white  hairs,  and  all  tipped  with  white 
or  a  lighter  shade  of  the  original  color,  the  throat  and  un- 
der part  of  the  body  are  of  a  dingy  white,  the  tail  the  same 
color  as  the  back,  .terminating  in  a  brush  of  black  hair. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  little  appendage — the 
dog  never  barks  without  giving  it  an  emphasizing  jerk. 
These  little  animals  are  very  fond  of  each  other's  society. 
and  thousands  of  them  are  congregated  in  some  of  the 
large  warrens,  or  towns. 

This  town  we  saw  appeared  to  be  laid  out  with  some 
order,  as  there  were  long  continuous  pathways  or  streets 
with  burrows  upon  each  side.  About  the  mouth  of  every 
burrow  is  a  mound  of  earth  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  directly  about  the 
entrance.  This  is  built  to  prevent  the  water  in  stormy 
weather  from  filling  their  nests. 

A  shower  came  up  while  we  were  in  camp,  and  during 
the  time  it  was  gathering,  the  little  villagers  turned  out 
in  a  body  and  examined  the  banks  about  their  homes  to  see 
if  everything  was  in  proper  shape.  We  saw  some  scratching 
up  the  earth  and  patting  it  down  again,  as  though  they  had 
found  a  weak  place  and  would  strengthen  it.  As  soon  as 
the  storm  had  passed,  another  inspection  took  place,  and 
if  any  damage  had  been  done  it  was  immediately  repaired. 

Although  we  saw  no  advertisement  of  "rooms  to  rent," 
the  owners  of  many  of  the  burrows  were  not  allowed  ex- 
clusive use  of  their  homes,  for  rattlesnakes  and  small 
burrowing  owls  scarcely  as  large  as  a  quail  had  taken 
possession  of  some  of  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  owls  prey  upon  the  young 
dogs  when  opportunity  presents,  but  the  little  ones  never 
venture  far  from  their  mother,  and  are  safely  housed  with 
her  in  the  warm  nest  during  the  night,  when  the  owls  are 
most  active.  Where  the  young  dogs  were  running  about, 
the  old  ones  seemed  watchful  of  the  owls;  otherwise  they 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  passing  and  repassing  them 
frequently. 

In  the  rattlesnake  the  dogs  have  a  deadly  enemy.  Day 
or  night  they  are  not  safe  from  its  attacks,  and  no  burrow 
is  secure  from  its  invasion.  The  deep,  softly  lined  nests 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  comfort,  where  it  finds  a  bed 
already  prepared,  and  palatable  food  furnished  by  the 
young  dogs. 

The  next  day  several  snakes  were  killed  while  sunning 
in  the  pathways,  and  several  others  made  their  escape 
into  burrows.  Generally  when  a  snake  entered  a  burrow, 
two  or  more  dogs  were  seen  to  come  out  of  that  hole  or 
one  a  few  feet  distant,  but  in  most  cases  they  returned  to 
the  burrow  after  a  few  moments,  having  given  his  snake 
:-hi]>  time  to  get  settled.  One  of  those  that  were  killed 
had  breakfasted  upon  young  dog. 
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PRAIRIE-DOGS    AND    THEIR    ENEMIES. 


About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  snake  was  seen  to 
glide  into  a  burrow,  and  some  one  near  by  soon  said  he 
believed  there  was  a  fight  going  011  in  that  burrow.  Sev- 
eral of  the  party  gathered  about  it.  We  could  hear  a 
slight  noise  as  of  a  struggle  going  on  in  the  depths  of  the 
hole.  Directly  the  snake  came  out,  and  we  could  see  that 
he  had  been  bitten  just  back  of  the  head,  and  was  bleed- 
ing freely;  possibly  it  would  have  died,  but  the  lookers- 
on  did  not  wait  to  see,  but  killed  it  immediately.  It 
measured  over  three  feet,  and  its  tail  was  ornamented 
with  nine  rattles  and  a  button. 

At  the  end  of  a  half-hour  a  dog  came  out,  stood  up  and 
looked  about,  then  gave  a  series  of  short,  quick  barks, 
seemingly  full  of  distress,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  bur- 
row; directly  the  dogs  came  flocking  from  all  directions, 
and  several  ran  into  the  burrow,  the  others  soon  dispers- 
ing. We  waited  some  time,  and  were  about  to  return  to 
camp,  when  we  saw  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  peering  from  the 
hole,  and  in  silence  we  waited  to  see  what  was  about  to 
take  place.  Satisfied  that  there  was  110  danger,  the  head 
disappeared,  and  in  a  minute  three  dogs  emerged,  dragging 
the  dead  body  of  a  companion,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
family,  killed  by  the  snake.  They  dragged  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  mound  and  returned  to  the  burro u  . 

Snakes  and  owls  are  not  the  only  enemies  the  dogs 
have,  for  quite  early  in  the  morning  we  noticed  a  great 
commotion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  hundreds 
were  running  as  for  life,  and  darting  into  the  nearest 
holes  without  evincing  any  of  their  usual  curiosity — for 
in  most  cases  the  tail  hardly  disappears  before  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes  are  peering  from  the  burrow.  Directly  a  large 


hawk  darted  among  them,  seizing  one  just  as  it  had 
reached  a  hillock.  The  hawk  rose  a  few  feet,  but  the 
weight  of  his  captive  was  too  great,  and  he  descended  to 
the  earth  once  more;  clutching  his  prey  more  securely,  he 
slowly  rose  again,  but  a  report  of  a  gun  wras  heard,  and 
the  "air  pirate''  and  his  victim  fell  to  the  earth,  both  dead. 

Though  the  men  of  the  party  were  ready  to  resent  at- 
tacks made  upon  the  dogs  by  their  natural  enemies,  they 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to  catch  some  of 
them  for  pets;  but  not  one  of  the  quick-motioned  little 
animals  did  they  capture. 

A  few  days  after  leaving  this  town  we  again  camped  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  small  dog  town,  where  we  also  found  owls 
and  snakes.  On  one  hillock  we  counted  five  owls,  and 
concluded  the  whole  family  were  out.  Here  we  saw  an- 
other snake  enter  a  burrow.  Directly  a  pair  of  dogs 
emerged  from  a  hole  possibly  fifteen  feet  from  the  one  the 
snake  had  entered.  They  ran  in  different  directions.  Soon 
we  saw  a  large  number  of  dogs  gathered  about  the  en- 
trance where  the  snake  disappeared.  A  consultation 
seemed  to  be  held,  and  then  they  fell  to  work  filling  up 
the  passageway  and  entrance.  That  one  completed,  they 
repaired  to  the  one  from  which  the  dogs  had  emerged,  and 
filled  that  in  the  same  way;  after  which,  amid  much  bark- 
ing and  chattering,  they  dispersed. 

Many  of  the  towns  are  built  far  from  water,  and  at 
one  time  the  idea  was  common  that  the  dogs  were  able 
to  do  without  water;  but  the  fact  that  they  made  free  use 
of  it  when  confined  in  cages,  and  without  it  will  pine 
away  and  die,  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  first  sup- 
position. 
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Recently  a  Mr.  Leech,  a  frontiersman 
of  experience,  has  asserted  that  the  clogs 
dig  their  own  wells,  each  village  having 
one  with  a  concealed  entrance.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  far  down  the  water  may  be, 
the  dogs  will  keep  on  till  they  reach  it. 
He  says  he  knows  of  one  such  well  two 
hundred  feet  deep  and  having  a  circular 
stairway  leading  down  to  the  water,  and 
every  time  a  dog  wants  a  drink  he  de- 
scends this  staircase,  which  is  no  mean 
task.  Had  we  learned  of  this  before  pass- 
ing through  the  dog  towns,  we  should  have 
searched  for  the  wells,  and  have  endeavor- 
ed to  prove  the  assertion,  as  well  as  grati- 
fy our  curiosity,  for  several  of  the  towns 
were  far  from  water,  and  there  was  much 
querying  among-  our  party  as  to  how  the 
little  citizens  existed  without  it. 


A  JAPANESE  DAIMIO. 

BY    WILLIAM    ELIOT    G  R  I  F  P  I  S. 

LOOK  at  this  picture,  and  notice  the 
difference  in  the  shape  and  expression 
of  the  faces  of  all  three  men.  The  old 
man  in  the  tree  is  a  peasant,  and  the  man 
down  in  the  corner  is  a  servant,  while  the 
gentleman  with  a  fail  is  a  prince  and 
noble. 

Old  Japan  was  like  the  Germany  of 
fifty  years  ago,  divided  up  into  a  great 
many  petty  kingdoms  and  principalities. 
Some  of  them  were  so  small  that  a  man 
with  seven-leagued  boots  on  could  jump 
over  several  of  them  in  a  row  at  one  leap. 
Now,  and  since  1872,  all  the  little  '"coun- 
tries" have  been  melted  into  one  great 
nation,  Dai  Nippon,  or  Great  Japan. 

The  ruler  of  each  of  these  dukedoms 
in  Japan  was  called  a  Daimio,  or  "  great 
name."  The  Daimio  had  nothing  to  do 
but  dress  in  fine  silk  clothes,  wear  two 
gold-handled  swords,  and  a  wide-sleeved 
coat,  "winged,''  or  projecting  at  the  shoul- 
ders, handle  a  fan,  eat  dainty  food,  and  play  ball  or  read 
novels.  The  real  business  of  government  was  carried  on 
by  his  counsellors,  called  Karo. 

The  Daimio  and  gentlemen  of  his  court  paid  great  at- 
tention to  his  top-knot,  and  the  barber  was  a  man  of  im- 
portance. The  crown  was  shaved  bare,  but  the  rest  of 
the  hair  was  gathered  up  in  a  long  queue,  and  waxed  un- 
til it  was  so  stiff  that  it  would  stand  up  like  a  ramrod. 
Then  it  was  bent  over  like  a  gun  trigger  or  a  flail,  and 
made  to  rest  on  the  scalp. 

The  mark  of  high  rank,  "blue  blood,"  or  aristocratic 
birth  was  a  long,  narrow,  oval  face,  with  a  very  small 
mouth,  lengthened  nose  slightly  hooked,  oblique  eyes, 
with  considerable  distance  between  eyebrows  and  eyelash- 
es, smooth  face,  small  hands  and  feet.  This  was  the 
ladies'  ideal  of  a  fine  beau,  and  the  desire  of  every  Daimio 
was  to  be  like  the  pictures  of  Daimios. 

If  you  will  study  carefully  the  Japanese  crape-paper 
pictures  on  Japanese  fans,  you  will  always  find  that  the 
faces  of  the  common  folks  are  painted  broad  and  coarse, 
while  those  of  lords  and  ladies  are  smooth,  long,  narrow, 
and  oval,  with  a  mouth  like  a  button-hole. 

The  old  man  in  the  tree  has  done  something  to  please 
his  lord,  the  Daimio,  who  is  motioning  to  him  with  a  fan 
to  come  down  that  he  may  invite  him  to  his  house.  I 
lived  a  year  in  a  Japanese  Daimio's  dominions,  and  knew 
of  several  occasions  en  which  he  rewarded  old  men  who 


were  jolly  and  kind  to  children.  "For,"  said  he,  "the 
surest  way  of  keeping  the  young  respectful  to  the  aged  is 
for  the  old  to  delight  in  the  company  of  the  young." 


ROLF   HOUSE. 
BY  LUCY  c- LILLIE. 

APT110E   OF   "NAN,"  "DlOK   AMD    D,' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"LINKS." 

NEXT  day  promised  to  be 
an  eventful  one. 

Dr.  Barlow  telegraphed 
to  say  that  he  would  ar- 
rive at  four  o'clock,  and 
Nan  and  Joan,  with  Lance, 
held  a  council  as  to  who 
should  form  the  circus 
party. 

It   was  decided   finally 
that  Phyllis  would  be  sure 
to  feel  worried  if  Nan  re- 
mained at  home,  but  Lance  concluded  he  ought  not  to  go, 
so  David  Travers  formed  the  only  escort,  as  Philip  was 
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obliged  to  go  into  Beverley  on  business.  The  morning 
was  a  busy  one.  It  was  Nan's  class  day,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  her  six  pupils  were  unusually  stupid; 
but  she  was  expecting  a  new  one  whom  her  late  customer 
the  day  before  had  promised,  and  in  the  intervals  of  di- 
recting the  latest  feather  stitch  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the 
door. 

It  opened  suddenly;  there  was  the  sound  ••>(  a  cheerful 
voice,  some  one  talking-  eagerly,  as  a  lady,  followed  by 
a  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  came  into  the 
room. 

Nan  started  up,  while  the  new  pupil's  rosy  face  broke 
into  smiles  of  delight. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Jennie  !  'she  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  lady; 
"this  is  the  girl  who  brought  back  Beppo." 

And  thereupon  Jennie  Morrison,  Beppo's  little  mistress, 
explained  that  she  was  visiting  her  aunt  at  Beachcroft,  and 
was  oh!  so  glad  to  see  Nan  again! 

Laura  had  come  into  the  room,  followed  by  Joan,  and 
some  explanation  was  necessary,  and  Jennie  found  a  will- 
ing and  sympathetic  listener  in  Joan,  who  at  last  drew 
from  Nan  the  admission  that,  having-  chanced  to  find  the 
little  dog — she  did  not  say  where  or  how— she  took  upon 
herself  the  discovery  of  its  rightful  owner. 

"And  you  never  said  a  word  about  it!"  exclaimed  Joan, 
and  as  Nan  answered  by  a  simple'  "  no,"  Jennie  added, 

"  And  she  wouldn't  even  tell  us  her  name;  but  we  used 
to  watch  for  her  nearly  every  day  after  that." 

Nan  stood  still  a  moment,  pondering,  before  she  said: 
"There  were  reasons  why  I  didn't  want  to  tell.  That 
was  all.  My  only  part  in  it  was  to  see  that  the  little  dog 
got  safely  home  again;"  and  then  she  added,  suddenly: 
"Did  you  bring  him  with  you?  I  hope  if  you  did  you 
will  be  careful  not  to  lose  him  here." 

Jennie  declared  that  they  had  kept  a  careful  watch  upon 
him  ever  since,  and  although  Nan  did  her  best,  it  was  hard 
to  fix  the  little  girl's  attention  upon  her  work,  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  class  had  gone  she  lingered  to  beg  that  Nan 
and  her  cousins  would  come  to  see  her,  and  to  arrange  for 
a  lesson  in  the  needle-work  every  day. 

Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Morrison,  warmly  seconded  the  invita- 
tion, while  Joan  looked  so  eager  to  accept  it  that  before 
they  left  it  was  settled  that  the  three  girls  should  take  tea 
with  Jennie  on  the  Friday  evening  following. 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  greatly  interested  in  talking  of  the 
Emporium  with  Nan  and  Laura,  and  from  her  they 
learned  how  many  people  knew  about  their  new  life  in 
Beachcroft,  and  how  well  disposed  toward  them  every 
one  felt. 

It  seemed  easy,  Nan  thought,  to  talk  to  this  lady.  Some- 
thing there  was  about  her  so  gentle  and  refined,  different 
from  Mrs.  Apsley's  hearty,  good-natured  way  or  old  Miss 
Rogers's  sweet,  prim  little  method  of  advising  and  sympa- 
thizing. Mrs.  Morrison  said  very  little,  but  Nan  longed 
to  have  Phyllis  see  her.  and  before  she  went  she  made  the 
request,  a  little  timidly,  that  if  the  lady  came  again  she 
would  go  up  to  Phyl's  room. 

An  hour  later  there  came  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  and 
a  messenger  with  Mrs.  Morrison's  compliments  brought  a 
huge  basket  of  roses  for  Miss  Rolf,  and  a  little  note  saying 
that  their  new  friend  would  call  the  next  morning. 

It  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Mrs.  Morrison  on  return- 
ing to  her  pleasant  house  on  the  hill  to  give  orders  for  a 
basket  of  the  choicest  roses  in  the  garden,  and  to  write  the 
little  note,  but  how  delight  ful  the  attention  seemed  to  Phyl- 
lis and  the  girls. 

Pbyllis's  room  was  decidedly  improved  by  the  flowers, 
and  it  looked  very  cheerful,  they  all  thought,  as  they  went 
away  after  their  early  dinner  to  the  circus,  but  Nan  felt 
that  it  was  hard  to  leave  just  as  Dr.  Barlow  was  coming, 
although  Joan  and  the  boys  kepi,  her  excitement  and  anxi- 
ety at  the  proper  pitch  all  the  way  into  Beverley. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Nan  had  had  an  opportunity 


for  anything  like  a  talk  with  David  Travers,  and  as  they 
walked  toward  the  circus  grounds  she  enjoyed  hearing  of 
his  work,  and  his  confidence  that  very  soon  he  would  be 
earning  more  than  his  mere  board. 

The  boy  had  a  natural  instinct  about  flowers:  a  love  of 
gardening,  of  bringing  growing  things  to  life  and  blossom, 
which  was  really  an  education  in  itself,  for  his  sympathies 
with  nature  brought  out  all  that  was  relinod  and  interest- 
ing in  his  character.  The  rougher  sports  of  boys  of  his 
age  had  no  attraction  for  him  compared  \\ith  the  happi- 
ness of  tending  his  beloved  plants,  and  he  talked  to  Nan 
of  Bon  Silenes,  Mermots,  Jacques,  and  Marechal  Neils, 
of  tulips,  daffodils,  and  passion-flowers,  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  artist,  and  Nan,  looking  up  at  the  boy's  plain- 
featured,  earnest  face,  with  its  look  of  keen  intelligence,  its 
sweetness  of  expression,  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
happy  change  had  come  into  it  since  she  had  seen  it  first, 
wan  and  hungry,  as  he  stood  timidly  pleading  for  work 
on  the  river-bank  that  day  which  seemed  so  long  ago. 

But  as  they  entered  the  meadow  where  two  or  three 
tents  were  pitched,  and  where  the  usual  crowd  of  boys 
were  gathered,  Nan  could  not  help  feeling  how  all  along 
her  life  since  she  left  Bromfield  had  seemed  to  be  like 
a  succession  of  links  which,  put  together,  formed  a  chain 
leading  her — where  ?  She  could  not  think,  but  could  only 
ponder  on  the  strange  Providence  which  seemed,  when- 
ever one  of  the  links  had  fallen  away,  to  insure  its  being 
picked  up  at  some  future  date  and  restored  to  her  chain. 
If  they  were  happy  enough  to  find  poor  little  Janey,  might 
not  her  life  be  woven  into  theirs  for  some  future  good? 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   DELAMORIS. 

THE  general  aspect  of  all  country  circuses  is  the  same, 
and  yet  I  am  sure  the  sense  of  novelty  and  fascination  is 
renewed  at  every  experience  by  all  young  people,  and  a 
great  many  of  their  elders. 

Certain  it  is  that  our  party  felt  thrilled  by  a  pleasant 
sense  of  excitement  as  they  made  their  way  into  the  prin- 
cipal tent  and  along  the  boarded  seats  to  the  places  Nan 
had  chosen. 

The  children  had  eagerly  seized  upon  the  programmes, 
which  presented  the  usual  flourishing  account  of  riders, 
acrobats,  trained  ponies,  world-renowned  clowns,  etc.,  etc., 
and  fourth  in  order  came  the  announcement  of  the  famous 
Delamori  family: 


MADAME     MARIE     DELAMORI, 

THE   STRONGEST   WOMAN    ON   EARTH, 

Will  go  through  her  Startling  Feats  of  Muscular  Effm-t. 
LITTLE    FANCHETTE    DELAMORI, 

IN     HER     GREAT     K  X  I  F  E  -  T  II  R  ()  W  I  N  G     ACT. 


M.    PIERRE    DELAMORI, 

T  II  E    O  N  L  Y    W  IKE    A  <_'  R  O  B  A  T. 


The  music  of  the  band,  the  first  dashing  entrance  of 
white  horses  and  gayly  attired  riders,  the  jokes  of  the 
clown,  all  seemed  to  pass  before  Nan  and  Joan  in  a  sort  of 
confusion,  so  eagerly  were  they  waiting  the  entrance  of 
Madame  Delamori. 

T>vo  men  entered  rolling  in  a  huge  cannon,  and  then  a 
little  child,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  appeared  at  the 
curtained  entrance,  and  with  a  quick,  half-terrified  look 
about  her,  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

"  Jaiiey,"  whispered  David,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  and  yet 
satisfaction,  to  Nan. 
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"  Lot  us  keep  still,"  was  the  answer;  but  David's  eyes 
were  fixed  intently  upon  the  poor  little  figure. 

As  she  stood  there  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  her  sup- 
posed mother  there  was  something  unusually  attractive 
and  yet  painful  about  the  little  girl.  Her  flimsy  dress  of 
gauze  and  silk,  the  badly  applied  rouge  upon  her  cheeks, 
the  unnaturalness  of  her  position,  could  not  entirely  take 
away  a  certain  sweetness  and  refinement  which  the  child 
certainly  possessed;  but  what  was  painful  was  the  look  of 
care  and  suffering,  of  terror,  which  were  only  too  clearly 
shown  in  the  little  face,  and  the  way  she  glanced  from 
time  to  time  over  her  shoulder,  while  the  band  crashed 
away  to  herald  Madame  Delamori's  entrance. 

A  huge  woman,  swarthy  and  bold  in  appearance,  and 
gaudily  dressed,  marched  into  the  ring,  followed  by  a  tnll. 
rather  slimly  built  man,  and  as  a  burst  of  applause  greeted  j 
her,  Joan  whispered  under  her  breath,  "The  wretch!  I'd 
like  to  pound  her  into  pieces." 

But  the  "strongest  woman  on  earth"  turned  a  smiling  : 
countenance  in  their  very  direction,  as  she  caught  the  j 
little  girl  up  in  her  arms,  as  an  acrobat  or  gymnast  might 
test  his  strength  before  beginning  any  special  feat.      Even 
then  they  could  see  the  abject  fear  which  Janey  felt.      Tin- 
red  spots  on  her  cheeks  looked  startling  in  their  contrast 
to  tin-  pallor  which  spread  over  her  face,  and  when  two 
men  prepared  to  lift  the  cannon  upon  Madame's  shoul- 
der, a  look  which  pierced  Nan  to  the  heart  came  into  the 
child's  eyes. 

"If  she  would  only  see  us!"  whispered  David,  straining 
his  gaze  toward  his  poor  little  friend,  whose  glance,  how- 
ever, was  riveted  upon  the  French  woman  as  she  slowly 
and  heavily  balanced  the  cannon,  nodding  her  head  in 
Janey's  direction  to  signify  that  her  time  had  come. 

The  men  lifted  the  child  up  lightly,  and  she  stood  on 
one  end  of  the  cannon,  the  smile  which  she  had  been  [ 
taught  to  assume  crossing  her  face,  her  hands  poised  high 
above  her  head. 

Around  the  ring  Madame  Delamori  walked  with  this  i 
tremendous  weight  upon  her  shoulders,  and  then  standing 
in  the  centre,  smiled  upon  the  audience  while  her  husband 
applied  the  match,  Janey's  hands  still  above  her  head, 
clasping  each  other  so  tightly  that  the  nails  seemed  to 
pierce  her  flesh,  and  with  a  loud  report  and  a  whizzing 
burst  of  flame  and  powder,  the  cannon  went  off.  Janey 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  a  burst  of  applause  greeted  this 
part  of  the  performance. 

All  sorts  of  feats  of  strength  followed,  Monsieur  Dela- 
mori being  carried  about,  swung  hither  and  thither  in  a 
trapeze  act  as  lightly  as  was  Janey,  whose  little  figure  was 
also  tossed  about  in  the  most  terrifying  and  startling  feats, 
all  of  which  the  huge  French  woman  performed  as  easily 
as  she  walked  about  the  ring;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
child  submitted  through  fear,  as  the  strained  look  of  ter- 
ror never  once  left  her  eyes. 

At  moments  when  they  dared  to  venture  upon  it  the 
Rolfs  and  David  did  everything  to  attract  her  attention, 
but  so  far  it  had  been  in  vain. 

And  now  the  upright  board  oil  its  stand  was  wheeled  in 
for  Monsieur  Delamori's  knife-throwing  act;  and  Janey, 
in  obedience  to  a  look  from  Madame  Delamori,  took  her 
place,  her  arms  held  tightly  to  her  side,  her  gaze  riveted 
upon  her  mistress. 

The  next  moments  seemed  terrible  to  Nan,  who  could 
only  in  a  confusion  of  dread  and  anxiety  see  the  knives 
whiz  through  the  air,  striking  on  all  sides  of  the  terrified 
little  figure,  sometimes  almost  grazing  her  cheek,  once 
catching  in  a  lock  of  her  fair  hair,  when  her  fright  seem- 
ed intensified,  and  yet  she  dared  not  move.  But  the  di- 
rection of  her  glance  wavered;  she  moved  her  eyes;  they 
rested  for  the  space  of  half  an  instant  upon  David  Trav- 
ers's  face  and  figure,  as  the  boy  in  his  anxiety  leaned  for- 
ward, his  whole  look  seeming  to  call  out  to  Janey. 

A  quiver,  followed  by  a  sudden  swaying  movement  of 


the  little  figure,  startled  the  audience;  the  next  moment 
one  of  the  sharp  blades  struck  her  arm. 

At  such  a  moment  of  suppressed  excitement  on  the  part 
of  an  audience  it  takes  very  little  to  produce  an  uproar. 
The  hurt  was  slight,  but  tbe  stream  of  blood,  the  sharp 
cry  of  the  child,  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  music,  all 
made  an  impression  of  something  far  more  serious,  and  in 
a  moment  half  a  dozen  people  were  in  the  ring.  Madame 
Delamori  was  standing  over  the  child,  whom  the  ring- 
master picked  up,  and  carried  quickly  behind  the  scenes. 

David  had  been  the  first  to  leap  over  the  low  railing  on 
to  the  saw-dust,  and  be  made  no  hesitation  in  darting 
through  the  curtained  doorway. 

In  the  rough  place  where  half  a  dozen  men  were  loun- 
ging he  inquired  with  feverish  anxiety  for  the  child,  but 
received  only  curt  answers,  and  as  the  ring-master  came 
bustling  forward,  he  was  rudely  ordered  out  of  the  way. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  David,  bravely  standing  his  ground.  "  I 
want  to  see  Janey  Powers,  and  I'll  stay  here  till  I  do." 

The  ring-master,  a  coarse,  brutal-looking  man,  laughed 
insolently.  "  You  will,  will  you  ?"  he  said,  taking  the  boy 
by  the  shoulder.  "  I  think  I  have  a  thing  or  two  to  say 
on  that  subject.  Here,  Jake,"  he  added,  snapping-  his 
whip,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  one  of  the  men, 
"just  help  this  young  gentleman  back  to  his  place,  will 
you  ?"  and  before  David  could  say  another  word  he  found 
himself  in  the  ring,  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  his  place;  but  he  had  contrived  to  take  a  glance 
around  the  inner  part  of  the  tent,  which  showed  him  that 
the  performers  were  not  there,  but  in  a  smaller  tent  direct- 
ly outside,  and  this  he  communicated  to  the  excited  little 
party. 

It  was  evident  that  to  push  inquiry  any  further  just 
then  would  be  a  mistake,  and  they  were  forced  to  sit  still, 
while  the  ring-master,  coming  forward,  explained  to  the 
audience  that  little  Fanchette's  wound  was  very  slight, 
and  that  she  would  be  able  to  perform  that  evening. 

"I  can  come  again,  can't  I,  miss  ?"  David  said  to  Nan, 
who  nodded  quickly  an  assent.  While  Joan  whispered: 

"Suppose  we  go  outside,  and  skirmish  round  the  other 
tent  a  little  ?" 

Nan  and  David  seconded  this  idea,  and  leaving  the 
boys  to  as  much  enjoyment  of  the  scene  before  them  as 
was  possible,  the  three  older  ones  left  the  tent,  and  hurry- 
ing by  the  ticket  office,  made  their  way  into  the  open  air. 

The  smaller  tent  was  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  large 
one,  and  our  party  made  their  way  through  the  groups  of 
boys  gathered  about,  and  who  did  not  see  anything  out  of 
the  common  in  three  young  people  who  evidently,  like 
themselves,  were  anxious  to  look  in  upon  the  actors'  tent, 
especially  as  rumors  of  the  accident  had  already  reached 
the  out-of-door  non-paying  portion  of  the  audience. 

David  led  the  way  cautiously  to  the  smaller  tent,  and 
with  a  sign  to  the  girls  to  keep  silence,  he  applied  his  eye 
to  a  torn  portion  of  the  canvas. 

What  he  saw  made  him  clinch  his  hands  angrily  to- 
gether, and  Joan,  watching  for  such  signs,  fairly  jumped 
up  and  down  in  her  excitement. 

Inside  the  tent  only  the  Delamoris  were  visible.  Janey, 
her  hand  rudely  bound  up,  was  cowering  in  one  corner, 
while  over  her  stood  the  French  woman,  talking  violent- 
ly and  scolding  angrily,  the  child  being  evidently  in  too 
much  terror  to  dare  the  least  resistance. 

David  started  back  and  hurriedly  explained  what  he 
had  seen. 

"What  shall  we  do  ?"  the  three  young  people  ask  each 
other,  for  to  be  rash,  even  in  Janey's  defense,  then  might 
spoil  everything. 

It  was  decided  that  they  should  do  their  best  to  get  some 
message  to  the  little  girl;  meanwhile  they  could  return 
home  for  advice  and  consultation,  and  David  should  come 
back  for  the  evening  performance. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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HOW  JOHNNY  ROCKKO  THE  BABY. 

STERNEST  INiaCRSOI.L 
I'AKT  II. 

OHISTXY  liad  now  a  water-wheel  which 
would  turn  properly  HIM ler  the  force 
of  the  current  of  the  small  stream 
lie  had  so  skillfully  dammed.  He. 
liad  pnl  a  crank  on  this  \vlieel.  ami 
to  the  end  of  the  crank  had  attached 
a  line  which  ran  through  a  pulley 
made  of  a  spool,  and  suspended  to 
an  apple  bough  over  the  wheel,  and 
which  was  moved  by  the  turning 
of  the  wheel  with  sufficient  force  to  lift  a  stone  of  con- 
siderable size. 

Just  opposite  the  dam,  and  about  ten  feet  distant,  was 
the  sitting-room  window.  Now,  as  always  in  warm  wea- 
ther, it  was  open  at  the  top.  To  get  a  ladder,  lean  it  against. 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  climb  up  to  where  he  could  see 
over  the  sash  into  the  room,  was  the  work  of  only  two 
minutes.  There  lay  the  baby  in  his  cradle  sound  asleep, 
and  Johnny  could  hear  his  mother  ironing  in  the  kitchen, 
singing  very  softly  to  herself.  A  honeysuckle  climbed 
about  the  window,  and  a  tall,  half  wild  bush  of  yellow 
roses  grew  close  by  it,  where  scores  of  bees  were  hum- 
ming, too.  Leaning  past  the  roses,  Johnny  punched  two 
small  holes  in  the  window-cap  near  the  right-hand  corner 
(which  was  about  the  same  height  above  the  ground  as 
the  apple-tree  bough),  and  lixed  lirmly  into  them  the  wire 
support  of  his  other  spool  pulley.  This  arranged,  the  free 
end  of  the  cord  was  passed  through  it,  and  allowed  to  fall 
inside  the  room.  Then  Johnny  put  away  his  ladder  and 
went  into  the  house. 

"  Look  out!''  whispered  his  anxious  mother  as  he  enter- 
ed: "baby's  asleep." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  him,"  he  answered,  in  the  same  guard- 
ed tone,  and  tiptoed  his  way  into  the  sitting-room. 

The  cord  hung  too  loosely  to  feel  and  obey  the  motion  of 
the  crank  at  this  distance;  but  when  Johnny  had  cautious- 
ly taken  up  the  slack,  he  saw  that  it  drew  quite  strongly, 
showing  that  botli  the  spool  pulleys  were  working  well. 

Measuring  with  his  eye  about  the  length  required,  John- 
ny made  a  loop  in  the  cord.  This  done,  only  one  thing 
remained  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  designs,  but  this  was 
fearful,  for  the  baby  was  almost  certain  to  be  awakened. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  he  could  summon  courage 
for  this,  but  finally,  going  to  the  cradle  "with  a  manly 
heart,"  he  begun  to  drag  it  as  gently  as  possible  over  to- 
ward the  window.  His  care  was  wasted.  At  the  first 
motion  there  was  a  Hinging  up  of  pink  lists  and  a  yell. 
Baby  was  awake  and  cross. 

"  There,  John  !"  came  his  mother's  voice.  "I  told  you 
you'd  wake  him;  and  it  was  so  hard  to  get  him  to  sleep! 
I'm  so  sorry!  I  did  want  to  finish  that  ironing!" 

No  wonder  the  poor  woman  was  vexed.     Johnny  felt  it. 

"Go  back  to  your  work,  mother,"  he  said.  "I'll  get 
him  to  sleep  again.  Never  mind  him.  I'll  rock  him 
first-rate,"  and  good-humoredly  pushing  his  mother  out 
of  the  room,  he  placed  the,  cradle  where  he  wanted  it, 
drove  a  short  nail  into  the  rocker,  and  hooked  to  it  the 
loop  in  his  cord. 

His  notion,  you  see,  was  to  make  the  turning  of  the  wa- 
ter-wheel rock  the  baby,  by  pulling  the  cord  up  and  down. 

It  did  rock  it,  sure  enough,  but  in  a  very  surprising 
way.  Instead  of  the  genlle.  e\cn  moderate,  movement 
which  Johnny  had  already  learned  to  be  "  what  the  baby 
wanted,"  the  rapid  whirling  of  (he,  wheel  made  that  cradle 
dance  and  jiggle  like  a  wheat-hopper. 

The  little  occupant  at  lirsl  was  silent  with  amazement. 
Perhaps  he  thought  himself  trolled  on  somebody's  knee, 
or  tossed  in  a  blanket,  or  shaken  up  by  an  earthquake; 
but  in  ten  seconds  astonishment  gave  way  to  indignation, 


and  the  disappointed  lad  was  glad  to  unhook  his  cord  and 
devote  himself  to  quieting  the  bothersome  brother. 

It  uas  with  a  rueful  face  that  at  last  the  boy  went  out 
and  gazed  at  his  machinery.  Power  enough  was  there, 
but  its  service  was  all  at  fault.  How  should  he  reduce 
the  speed,  yet  save  the  power  ? 

"  I'm  up  a  slump,"  he  said  to  himself,  meaning  that  he 
was  thoroughly  puzzled. 

Resolved  not  to  a-,1;  his  father,  Johnny  cast  about  for 
some  information  mi  the  subject. 

"I'll  go  down  to  the  mill  at  the  corners,  look  over  the 
machinery  there,  and  see  if  I  can't  get  a  hint." 

Two  days  passed  before  he  had  all  opportunity.  Then, 
study  the  rattling  cog-wheels,  belts,  and  beams,  as  much  as 
he  might,  it  was  long  before  he  met  with  any  part  which 
seemed  to  throw  light  on  what  he  needed  to  know.  Fi- 
nally, in  o 'orner  of  the  mill,  he  found  a  pump  working 

in  just  the  slow  and  regular  way  he  wanted  his  cradle  to 
move.  Examining  the  arrangement  very  carefully,  he 
went  home  and  began  to  imitate  it. 

Taking  the  crank  off  his  water-wheel,  he  set  upon  the 
end  of  the  axle,  in  its  place,  a  pulley  about  as  big  as  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  which  he  made  by  sawing  a  thin  piece 
off  a  round  stick  and  nicking  the  edge. 

Then  he  drove  two  long  stakes  into  the  bottom  of  the 
brook  beside  his  wheel.  The  tops  of  these  were  nearly  as 
high  as  his  head  above  the  wheel,  and  driving  them  was 
very  hard  work,  for  he  had  to  stand  on  a  shaky  barrel 
and  use  a  heavy  hammer.  When  they  were  down  tight, 
he  fastened  them  pretty  close  together,  by  nailing  on  a 
short  cross  piece  with  a  nick  in  the  top.  Then  he  set  up  two 
more  on  the  other  side  in  just  the  same  shape;  but  that 
was  an  easier  task,  because  they  were  driven  into  the  bank. 

A  big  pulley  was  the  next  thing  needed — one  as  big  as 
the  bottom  of  a  wash-tub.  To  make  it  seemed  almost  too 
great  an  undertaking,  and  casting  about  for  some  substi- 
tute, Johnny  happily  thought  of  his  hand-cart.  That  had 
wheels  of  the  desired  size.  To  turn  one  of  these  into  a 
pulley  by  tacking  bits  of  thin  board  to  the  felloes  on  each 
side,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  groove  all  around  the  tire, 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  and  trouble. 

When  it  had  been  prepared  he  put  a  tight,  strong  stick 
through  the  hub  for  an  axle,  set  the  big  cart-wheel  pulley 
on  his  frame — the  ends  of  the  axle  resting  in  the  notches 
of  the  cross  pieces,  and  fastened  it  so  that  it  would  turn 
easily  and  without  sliding  sideways. 

This  big  pulley  hung  directly  above  the  small  pulley  on 
the  water-wheel,  and  when  a  piece  of  clothes-line  had  been 
bound  snugly  around  both  so  as  to  gear  them  together, 
the  whirling  of  the  little  pulley,  turning  with  the  water- 
wheel,  caused  the  big  pulley  to  revolve  also.  But  the 
cart-wheel  was  so  much  the  larger  of  the  two  that  it 
would  get  around  only  once  in  the  time  that  the  other 
was  making  live  or  six  revolutions;  hence  it  moved  five 
or  six  times  as  slowly  as  its  furious  little  neighbor. 

Turningon  the  water,  Johnny  found  that  the  two  pulleys 
revolved  smoothly  together,  connected  by  their  clothes- 
line belt,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  next  step. 

This  consisted  in  attaching  to  the  end  of  the  axle  of 
the  big  pulley  a  crank  such  as  had  been  used  before,  only 
longer.  To  this  he  fastened  his  cord,  running  it  through 
id  pools  as  before,  and  was  now  ready  to  attach  it  to 
the  cradle  and  try  again. 

This  time,  however,  he  waited  until  mamma  had  taken 
the  baby  out  for  a  walk.  Hooking  the  cord  to  the  rocker, 
the  empty  cradle  moved  gently  and  regularly  with  the 
slow  and  even  motion  of  the  crank  on  the  big  wheel,  and 
though  he  piled  on  books  enough  to  more  than  equal  the 
infant's  weight,  the  machine  still  did  its  work. 

Just  then  his  mother  returned. 

"Take  the  baby,  Johnny,  and  keep  him  quiet  if  you 
can;  you'll  have  to  rock  him,  I  expect.  There!  He':) 
fretting  now!  Put  him  in  the  cradle  while  I  get  supper." 
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Johnny  dutifully  took  the  "kid."  carried  him  into  the 
sitting-room,  laid  him  in  the  cradle,  hooked  the  cord  to  the 
tack  in  the  rocker,  and  saw  that  everything  worked  right- 
ly. Tln'ii  he  siepped  into  the  kitchen  and  ran  out-of-doors. 

"That's  the  way  he  tends  the  bahy,  is  it!"  his  mother 
exclaimed  to  herself.  ' '  That  boy  '11  catch  it  some  of  these 
davs  if  he  isn't  more  faithful.  'Twon't  be  a  jiffy  before 
that  child  '11  be  a-screaming  again.'' 

But  no  noise  was  heard,  though  Johnny  had  not  come 
back — in  fact,  he  was  standing  outside  the  sitting-room 
•window  waiting  to  see  some  fun. 

"That's  curious,"  the  mother  said  to  herself,  after 
a  while.  "  I  never  knew  the  child  to  go  straight  to  sleep 
again  like  that,  and  Johnny  didn't  rock  him  half  a  min- 
ute. I'm  going  to  see  what  it  means." 

Pushing  the  door  softly  open,  she  peeped  in.  Nobody 
was  there — nobody  at  all;  yet  that  cradle  was  rocking 
steadily  back  and  forth,  and  baby  calmly  slumbered. 

"  Well.  I  never!"  the  good  woman  declared,  with  wide- 
open  eyes  anil  a  half-scared  feeling:.  Rather  timidly  she 
stepped  nearer,  and  saw  a  cord  looped  about  a  button  on 
the  rocker,  running  up  tln-ough  a  spool  at  the  window, 
and  thence  straight  out  among  the  roses  and  apple  leaves. 
Following  it  with  her  eye,  she  traced  it  through  another 
pulley  and  down  to  where  the  crank  arm  of  a  water-wheel 
kept  ceaselessly  turning  round  and  round,  steadily  pull- 
ing the  cord,  rolling  the  spools,  and  rocking  the  baby. 

Johnny  did  "catch  it,"  as  his  mother  said  he  would; 
but  it  was  the  prize  dollar  for  greatest  usefulness,  since  for 
many  a  week  after  that  his  little  machine  saved  both  the 
mother  and  himself  many  precious  hours  of  labor  and  time. 


BAGH-W ALLAH;  OR,  A  GORKHA  BOY'S  FEAT. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

IVE     HUNDRED     RUPEES     REWARD. 
The  above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  shall  catcli 
or  kill  the  man-eating  ti^cr  which  has  killed  several  persons  in 
this  district  during  the  past  month. 
(By  order.) 

"T.  II.  BuANCF.rETn,  Commissioner." 


F 


Such  was  the  proclamation  which,  printed  both  in  Eng'- 
lish  and  in  Hindustani,  had  already  drawn  an  eager  crowd 
in  the  market-place  of  a  town  in  northern  India. 

Some  of  those  who  could  read  were  reciting  it  to  others 
who  could  not,  and  many  an  eye  sparkled  at  the  thought 
of  a  reward  which  would  give  them  more  at  one  stroke 
than  most  of  them  had  been  able  to  save  by  years  of  labor. 

"Rupees  are  good,"  said  a  gaunt,  half-clad  water-car- 
rier, "but  they  can  not  help  a  man  much  when  he  is  kill- 
ed and  eaten." 

"And. besides,"  added  a  keen-eyed  Puharri  hunter,  with 
a  long  gun  over  his  shoulder,  "  what's  the  use  of  hunting 
a  beast  that  can  not  be  killed  ?  This  is  no  tiger,  but  a 
magician  in  the  shape  of  one.  Thrice  I  have  fired  at  him, 
and  you  know,  brothers,  whether  old  Ismail's  bullets  are 
apt  to  lose  their  way ;  but  I  never  even  scratched  his  skin." 

"Ismail  speaks  the  words  of  wisdom,"  chimed  in  a 
broad-shouldered  cooly  beside  him.  "  Have  not  pits  been 
dug  for  this  beast  ?  has  not  poisoned  meat  been  strewn  in 
his  way  ?  have  they  not  tried  to  net  and  trap  him  :i  and 
has  he  not  escaped  all  ?  He  who  would  slay  an  enchant- 
ed tiger  had  need  to  be  an  enchanter  himself." 

All  this  while  no  one  had  noticed  a  figure  a  little  apart 
from  the  crowd,  looking  fixedly  at  the  paper  through  the 
thicket  of  heads  around  it.  It  was  that  of  a  slim,  brown, 
sinewy  lad,  whether  man  or  boy  was  not  easily  told,  for 
the  face  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  height  barely  that 
of  a  boy  of  fourteen.  But,  boy  or  man,  he  was  a  soldier, 
as  might  he  seen  by  his  round  flat  cap,  and  dark  blue  uni- 
form trimmed  with  white.  The  by-standers  knew  him  at 


once  for  a  Gorkha  soldier  from  the  mountains  of  Nepaul, 
two  regiments  of  whom,  commanded  by  English  officers, 
were  then  lying  in  camp  about  three  miles  from  the  town. 

"Five  hundred  rupees!"  he  muttered,  "and  my  mo- 
ther is  growing  old  and  sickly,  and  less  than  that  would 
make  her  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

About  an  hour  later  Colonel  Swordsley  of  the  Gorkha 
Infantry  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  a  private 
of  his  own  regiment  was  very  anxious  to  speak  to  him. 
What  the  Gorkha  had  to  sa\  appeared  to  amaze  him  still 
more,  judging  from  his  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

"Do  you  know  what  you're  doing,  my  boy  ?"  he  was 
heard  to  say.  "Don't  go  and  throw  away  your  life  like  a 
madman.  That  rascally  tiger  has  killed  half  a  dozen  men 
already;  what  can  you  do  against  him  single-handed  ?" 

"Every  man  must  die  when  his  time  comes,  Colonel  Sa- 
hib" (master),  answered  the  young  soldier,  firmly;  "and 
who  is  this  pig  of  a  tiger,  that  one  should  let  him  eat  up 
men  like  sheep?  If  I  kill  him,  my  mother  will  he  rich; 
if  I  should  die  myself,  I  pray  the  Colonel  Sahib  to  be 
good  to  her." 

"She  shall  never  want  while  Philip  Swordsley  lives." 
said  the  Colonel,  more  moved  than  he  would  have  cared 
to  confess.  "Go,  then,  since  you  will  go,  my  brave  fel- 
low, and  good  luck  to  you  !" 

Had  any  one  been  passing  through  the  forest  of  Kama- 
deo  that  afternoon  he  would  have  been  considerably  as- 
tonished to  meet  there  a  man  who,  instead  of  making  haste 
to  get  out  of  that  dangerous  jungle,  seemed  bent  on  gett  inn- 
deeper  and  deeper  into  it.  And  stranger  still,  instead  of 
creeping  softly  along,  with  bated  breath  and  eyes  cast 
timidly  around  on  the  watch  for  the  terrible  "man-eater," 
he  walked  fearlessly  through  rustling  leaves  and  crack]  ing 
twigs,  singing  a  lusty  song  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  draw  the  tiger's  attention. 

But  our  young  Gorkha — for  he  it  was — knew  well  what 
he  was  about ;  and  utterly  hopeless  as  a  fight  between  that. 
slender  lad  and  a  full-grown  tiger  would  have  seemed  to 
any  one  else,  he  did  not  think  it  hopeless  by  any  means. 
His  sinewy  limbs,  with  hardly  any  clothing  to  hamper 
them,  were  as  supple  and  active  as  those  of  the  tiger  itself ; 
and  although  he  carried  no  weapon,  but  a  knife,  that  knife 
was  the  terrible  Nepaulese  "kookri,"  with  a  blade  as  long 
as  a  bayonet  and  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand, 
against  which,  when  handled  by  a  Gorkha,  neither  man 
nor  beast  has  much  chance. 

No  ear  less  quick  than  the  young  warrior's  could  have 
heard  that  stealthy  tread  behind  him,  but  he  heard  and 
understood  it  in  a  moment.  Quick  as  lightning  he  wheel- 
ed round,  just  as  a  huge  mass  of  striped  yellow  fur  shut 
up  out  of  the  bushes  at  him  with  a  hoarse  hungry  roar. 

But  the   wary  Gorkha  was  not  to  be  caught  so  easily. 
Flinging  himself  on  the  ground,  he  let  the  tiger  fly  harm- 
lessly over  him,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  quick  up- 
ward slash  of  his  knife  cut  the  sinew  of  the  beast's  hind- 
leg,  and  stopped  its  leaping  once  for  all.     The  wounded 
monster  turned  furiously  upon  its  enemy  with  a  sharp, 
snarling  cry.      Any  other  man  might  well  have  trembled 
to  see  that  savage  face  close  to  him,  with  its  fiery  eyes 
!  and  gaping  jaws,  from  which  the  great  white  teeth  stood 
i  out  like  spikes.      Not  so  the  Gorkha.     He  sprang  to  his 
j  feet,  the  terrible  knife  flashed  and  fell,  and  the  dreaded 
"man-eater"  lay  dead  before  him,  with  its  skull  cloven 
almost  in  two. 

The  camp  resounded  that  night  with  cheers  for  the 
"  Bagh-Wallah"  (tiger-man),  and  the  British  officers  add- 
ed many  a  silver  rupee  to  the  reward  which  he  had  so 
gallantly  won.  But  the  young  hero  himself  took  i'.,  all 
very  quietly,  and  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  later 
ed  to  think  much  more  of  his  mother's  pleasure  in  the 
!  money  that  he  had  earned  for  her  than  of  his  own  cred- 
it as  the  bravest  man  in  the  regiment. 
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THE    WOODLANDS    BALL. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIR. 

OAK,  Ash,  and  Beech,  of  Woodlands  Hall, 
One  day  were  taking  tea  together; 
They  talked  of  taste  and  politics, 

And  much  thev  wished  for  better  weather. 


"  It   must   come   soon,"   says   stately 

Beech ; 
"  For   don't    you    know   the    news, 

my  dear? — 

Grim  Winter  speaks  of  leaving  us, 
And  laughing  Spring  will  soon  be  here." 


"How  very  nice !"  says  kind  Aunt  Ash. 

"  My  dears,  we  ought  to  give  a  ball, 
As  welcome  to  our  friend,  when  back 

He  brings  our  pretty  children  all. 

"  We  sent  them  off  to  school,  you  know, 
With  Mother  Earth,  and  I've  been  told 

She's  taught  them  all  their  lessons  well, 
And  kept  them  cozy  from  the  cold." 


The  cards  were  sent ;  the 

sun  shone  out, 
And    soon    each    flow'ret 

peeped  to  see 
If  Spring,  their  friend,  had 
kept  his  word, 

And    made     their 
gloomy  tyrant  flee. 


THE  ARRI- 
VAL OF  THE 
GUESTS. 

Wlin  was  the  first  to  raise  her  head? — 
Timid  white  Snowdrop,  just  out  of  bed. 
Then  came  wee  Crocus,  gorgeously  dressed  ; 
Green  were  his  stockings,  yellow  his  vest. 

Dear  little  Daisy,  dainty  and  fair, 
Laughing  at  Buttercup's  dandified  air, 
Hung  on  his  arm  as  they  tripped  o'er  the  grass,. 
A  rustic  and  happy  young  lover  and  lass. 

Two  beautiful  sisters  come  next  into  view, 
One  dressed  in  pink  and  the  other  in  blue. 
And  with  them  Anemone,  fond  of  the  shade, 
And  tender  Wood-Sorrel,  a  timid  young  maid. 

Pensive  Forget-me-not  lifts  her  blue  eyes; 
Vainly  to  laugh  and  be  merry  she  tries. 
Wall-flower  whispers  a  fond  lover's  tale 
To  gentle  sweet  Lily,  surnanied  "of  the  vale." 
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THE  BALL. 

How    all    went    off 
'twere  vain  to 
tell; 
In  truth,  it  was  a 

merry  time. 
The  livelons  dav  thev  danced  and 


sprang 
To  South  Wind's  cheery  chime. 


Vi- 
olet 
sweet 
bashful- 
\     ly  trips  o'er 

the  lea, 
Half     hoping 
that  no  one  her 
entrance  may  see; 
Speedwell      comes 
smiling   in   kirtle   of 
blue, 

Primrose  in  yellow,  pale, 
pretty,  and  new. 

Conceited     Narcissus     looks     conscious     and 

prim; 
Proud   Daffodil   saunters  with  Woodbine  and 

him. 

Ami  many  another  young  dandv  and  belle : 
Their  names,  if  I  tried,  I  never  could  tell. 

And   thus   the  wee   flowerets   came   one   and 

came  all, 

Flocking  to  dance  at  the  Woodlands  Ball. 
But    where    was    the    music  ? — Why,    South 

Wind's  song 
Hang  merry  and  sweet  as  the  day  was  long. 


The  Sun  went  down  to  rest,  but 

sent 

A  feast  of  dew  to  every  one ; 
The  Moon  and  golden  Stars  looked 

down — 

Delighted  they  to  see  the 
fun. 


But  suddrn,  mill  the  frolic  mirth, 
The  sky  grew  dark,  the  air  was  chill ; 
The  Frost-Wind  whistled  down  the  vale, 
And  scattered  snow-wreaths  on  the  hill. 

The  pretty  darlings,  pale  with  fear, 
Fly  hither,  thither,  everywhere, 

Or  droop  their  tender  golden  heads, 
And  fall  upon  their  faces  fair. 

But  when  the  Sun  at  morn  arose, 
And   found   the   flowers   he   loved 
were  gone, 

In  burning  wrath  he  threw  his  rays 
Their  cold  and  cruel  foe  upon. 


Away  he  slunk.     The  flowers  began 
To  come  back  shyly  one  by  one ; 

Bluebell  rang  out  her  chimes  once  more, 
And  all  again  was  mirth  and  fun. 

This  happened  at  the 

Woodlands  Ball 
(I  tell  the  tale  as 

told  to  me) ; 
And  when  there 
is     anoth- 
er   one, 
May  you 
and  I  be 
there  to 
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A  XEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

ALL  those  who  read  that  fascinating  story, 
"The  Lust  rity."  recently  published  in  these 
pages,  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  a  new  serial 
story  by  the  same  author  will  be  beguu  in  the 
next  issue  of  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
It  is  entitled : 

"INTO  UNKNOWN  SEAS," 

BY 
DAVID    KER. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of 
the  story,  for  what  strange  adventures  are  not 
possible  to  those  who  voyage  into  "  unknown 
seas  "  ? 

The  author,  Mr.  DAVID  KER,  who  is  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  -Vex1  1'ork  Times,  is  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  adventurous  of  travellers. 
There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  four  continents 
which  he  has  not  visited.  Among  tl.c  steppes  of 
Central  Asia  or  the  deserts  and  jungles  of  Equa- 
torial Africa  he  feels  as  much  at  home  as  in  Lon- 
don or  New  York.  His  life  has  been  full  of  ad- 
venture, and  it  is  this  personal  experience  that 
makes  his  stories  so  real  and  so  fa-einating. 

"Into  Unknown  Seas"  will  be  handsomely  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  T.  DE  THULSTRUP. 


Take  a  little  dance  and  a  hop  i'  the  corner, 
Take  a  little  dance  and  a  hop  i'  the  corner, 
Take  a  little  d.mce  and  a  hop  i'  the  corner— 

High  diddle  dnm  day  ! 

After  the  dance  it  is  the  turn  of  the  child  who 
was  chosen  partner  to  lead  as  before,  changing 
the  name  of  the  bird  to  whatever  is  the  color  of 
her  dress. 

SHEEP  AND   WOLF. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  game  of  hiding.  A  wolf 
is  chosen  by  counting  °ut.  He  conceals  himself, 
and  then  indicates  that  he  is  ready  by  howling. 
The  rest  of  the  party,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
sheep,  walk  round  the  corner  in  a  casual  way, 
until  one  calls  out,  "I  spy  a  wolf,"  whereupon 
all  immediately  take  to  their  heels.  Whoever  is 
caught  by  the  wolf  before  reaching  home  must 
himself  be  wolf  for  the  next  turn. 

Shall  I  tell  you  some  favorite  ways  of  counting 
out  for  games? 

(I.)  Red,  white,  and  blue, 
All  out  but  you. 

Ci.)  Engine  No.  3, 
Out  goes  she. 

(3.)  Little  man  driving  cattle, 

Don't  you  hear  liis  money  rattle? 
Our.  two.  Three, 
Out  goes  he  (or  she). 

(4.)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8. 

Mary  sat  at  the  garden  gate, 
Eating  plums  off  a  pi:  te. 
1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

(a.)  Inters1,  mintery.  cutery.  corn, 
Apple-seed  and  apple-thorn. 
Wire,  brier,  limber  lock, 
Five  mice  in  a  flock; 

Catch  him.  Jack, 

Hold  him,  Tom, 

Blow  the  bellows, 

old  mau  out  : 

(6.)  William  a  Trimbletoe. 
He's  a  good  fisherman, 
Catch  his  hands,  put  them  in  pens; 
Some  tly  east,  some  tly  west. 
Some  tiy  over  the  cuckoo's  iiest. 
O-u-t  spells  out  and  be  gone. 

One  more  game,  and  then  we  will  read  our 
letters : 

QUAKER,  HOW   IS  THEE? 

"Quaker.  Quaker,  how  is  thee?" 

••  Very  well.  I  thank  thee." 
"How's  thy  neighbor,  next  to  thee?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I'll  go  and  see." 

The  question  must  be  made  with  a  rapid  move- 
ment to  and  fro  of  the  right  hand.  The  second 
child  inquires  of  the  third,  and  so  on  all  round. 
The  same  question  is  then  asked  with  a  gesture 
of  the  left  hand  ;  after  this  has  gone  round,  with 
both  hands,  left  foot,  right  foot,  both  feet,  finally 
by  both  feet  and  hands  at  once,  which  makes  a 
nice  long  game  and  great  fun. 


SOME  PEETTY  OUT-DOOR  GAMES. 

NOW  that  the  pleasant  weather  invites  you 
all  to  stay  out  in  the  sunshine,  perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  put  you  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  charming  games  in  which  both  girls  and 
boys  may  take  part,  and  which  will  give  you 
good  exercise  as  well  as  frolic  and  fun.  Those 
of  which  I  shall  tell  you  to-day  are  taken  from  a 
beautiful  book  entitled  <,n>u-t  and  Songs  of  At/if  >•- 
ican  Children  ;  it  is  published  by  Messrs.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  and  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

The  first  game  I  shall  describe  has  the  pretty 
title  of 

BLUE  BIRDS   AND   YELLOW-BIRDS. 

A  ring  of  girls  with  their  hands  clasped  and 
lifted. 

A  girl  called,  according  to  the  color  of  her 
dress,  blue-bird,  black-bird,  yellow-bird,  red-bird, 
enters,  and  passes  in!"  The  ring  under  an  arch 
formed  by  a  pair  of  lifted  hands,  singing  to  any 
suitable  tune, 

Here  comes  a  blue-bird  through  the  window, 

Here  comes  a  blue-bird  through  the  window. 

Here  comes  a  bine-bird  through  the  window— 
High  diddle  dum  day  ! 

She  seizes  a  child,  and  waltzes  off  with  her.  sing- 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.—  Almost  every  little  girl 
se.  ins  T"  \\rite  yon  a  letter,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would.  I  am  going  abroad  on  the  13th  of  .May. 
and  1  don't  like  the  idea  at  all.  \Ve  expect  lo 
sail  in  the  Fubl<i  .  one  of  the  steamers  on  the  North 
German  Lloyd  line.  Our  yard  is  jn-t  t  «  i.-e  as  big 
as  any  other  on  our  block,  because  my  aunt  lives 
next  door,  and  we  have  had  the  fence  tjikeu  down 
between  the  two  houses.  It  is  very  pleasant 
there,  and  we  have  five  trees,  one  of  which  is 
just  the  same  age  as  my  eldest  brother.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four  years, 
and  1  like  it  ever  so  much.  I  have  two  brothers, 
Imt  in.  siMer.  and  I  want  one  dreadfully.  I  am 
very  fond  of  animals,  and  especially  kittens;  in 
the  summer-time,  when  I  am  in  the  country,  I 
have  a  great  many.  I  had  one  little  tiny  kitten 
I  called  (.rover,  after  Cleveland,  and  it  died.  I 
wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  to  him.  telling  the  way  it 
died,  and  I  thought  I  would  send  it  to  yon. 

"HAMLET"  (age  11). 

lam  sorry  there  is  no  room  for  the  tragic  story 
of  the  kitten. 


Oi  *RKSBURG,  WKST  VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg  is  situated  on  the  West  Fork  River. 
a  branch  of  the  Monongahela.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  two  years  old.  and  is  a  very  pleasant  place 
in  the  .summer.  We  are  going  to  have  a  new 
custom-house,  and  a  new  court-house  too.  The 
academy  I  attend  is  old,  but  a  good  school. 
There  are  nine  class-rooms  ;  I  am  in  the  fifth.  I 
have  neither  been  absent  nor  tardy  this  year. 
This  is  all  1  can  think  of  now.  AUNES  S. 

A  very  good  record. 


come  here  to  breathe  the  fresh  pine  air.  There 
is  a  large  hut. -1  here,  called  the  Laurel  House, 
which  is  ful!  almost  all  winter  ;  it  accommodates 
Three  hundred  guests.  As  the  other  children  tell 
"I  !h'  ir  pets,  1  will  mention  mine.  My  canary- 
bird  is  named  Dick  ;  he  isa  beautiful  singer,  eight 
years  old.  My  sister  Anna  has  one  named  Daisy, 
and  my  other  sisters,  Mary  and  Isabel,  have  a 
bird  named  Pet.  We  have  a  dark  bay  horse  ;  his 
name  is  Jim.  He  is  so  gentle  that  1  ride  him.  I 
also  drive  him  with  the  phaeton.  Our  dog  is 
Dash  ;  he  is  large  and  handsome.  We  also  have 
a  cow  named  Nellie,  and  about  seventy-five  chick- 
ens. Trailing  arbutus  grows  here  in  abundance; 
I  ineh.se  a  few  pieces  of  it.  I  am  very  fond  or 
reading;  my  favorite  authors  are  Miss  Aleott, 
Miss  Warner,  and  Mrs.  Lillie.  "Rolf  House"  is 
splendid,  and  so  w.-is  "  Nan."  Jimmy  Brown 
docs  not  write  so  often  as  I  should  like. 

ELEANOR  F. 
Thanks  for  the  sweet  arbutus. 


WASHINGTON-,  D.  C. 

I  live  in  one  of  the  prettiest  squares  in  this 
beautiful  city.  The  street  cars  run  past  the  door, 
and  they  are  very  convenient  when  you  are  in 
haste.  I  go  to  school  at  the  Franklin  Building, 
and  at  noon  we  eat  onr  lunches  in  The  Park.  The 
watchman  does  not  like  the  children  to  get  on 

The  Lrrass.  hut  he  eali  not  keep  them  .iff  very  well. 

Inauguration-day  I  went  to  see  the  procession, 
which  I  liked  very  much,  only  it  took  such  a  long 
time  in  passing.  At  night  1  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent's to  see  the  fire-works,  which  I  liUed  very 
much.  When  we  were  coming  out  of  the  gate 
to  go  home,  some  troops  marching  down  the 
Avenue  fired  five  thousand  rockets,  which  fell 
all  around  us  ;  I  did  not  like  that  much.  The  city 
is  beginning  to  look  very  pretty,  for  the  leaves 
are  coming  out  on  the  trees,  and  the  grass  is 
growing  green.  EMILY  G.  S. 

Washington  must  be  very  beautiful  now  with 
the  roses  in  bloom. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  six  years 
old.  I  went  to  Kindergarten  awhile,  but  now 
I  go  to  school,  and  arn  learning  to  write,  but  I 
couldn't  wait  so  long  to  write  to  you.  so  mamma 
is  writing  for  me.  I  have  a  canary,  but  I  think 
more  of  our  horse  ;  his  name  is  Dandy,  and  I  pat 
him  every  day,  and  he  is  just  as  nice  and  gentle 
as  can  be.  Mamma  and  papa  always  allow  me 
to  drive  a  little  when  we  go  to  ride.  1  love  HAR- 
PER'S YOITMI  PEOPLE,  ami  couldn't  do  without  it. 
I  will  not  write  any  more,  for  fear  j'ou  will  not 
print  it,  and  I  do  hope  you  will.  I  would  like  to 
see  you.  When  I  can  write  well  enough,  I  will 
write  you  a  letter  myself.  EILLEEN  H. 

I  hope  this  little  girl  will  be  able  to  write  to 
me,  all  by  herself,  a  year  from  to-day. 


SARATOGA.  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  now  at  Saratoga,  on  my  grandmother's 
farm.  I  have  lovely  times  here.  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  about  my  pets.  I  have  a 
beautiful  little  pony  named  Faiiny.  a  lovely  black 
lamb  named  Florrs7,  and  a  little  calf  named  Snow- 
drop. I  am  eleven  years-old.  I  have  no  brothers 
or  sisters,  but  would  like  to  have  one,.  I  have  a 
dear  little  cousin,  whom  1  love;  he  is  so  smart 
and  cunning.  - 1  hope  there  will  be  room  enough 
for  this  letter,  as  I  would  so  much  like  to  see  it 
in  print.  My  papa  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  ever  since  the  first  number,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  prettiest  and  nicest  paper  I  ever  read.  I 
send  you  these  liowers  with  love.  EDITH  J.  S. 

Thank  you,  dear. 


LOVKLAND,  COLORADO. 

We  have  taken  this  paper  three  years,  and  hope 
to  take  it  for  many  years  more.  My  father  is 
dead,  and  my  mother  teaches  school  here.  I  have 
an  older  brother,  who  is  awas*  at  college.  Love- 
land  is  a  lirtle  place  about  nine  miles  from  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  walk  up 
there  sometimes  in  the  summer  after  cherries. 
I  have  one  pet.  a  big  cat.  We  have  eighteen  hens 
besides  a  rooster  and  twelve  little  chicks  ;  I  have 
two  more  hens  set.  I  have  a  garden  every  year, 
and  raise  vegetables.  Day  before  s'esterday  ten 
inches  of  snow  Tell,  though  my  garden  is  up.  I 
have  a  scroll -saw,  and  can  make  brackets.  I 
have  read  quite  a  number  of  books.  I  liked 
"\Vakulla11  very  much.  My  sister  also  writes. 
This  is  my  first  letter.  I  have  never  been  out  of 
Colorado  in  my  life. 

EfGENE  B.  S.  (aged  twelve). 


LAKKWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

W'e  came  to  Lakewood  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.    It  is  a  great  winter  resort  for  invalids,  who 


I  think  we  would  all  like  to  go  to  school  if  we 
could  have  so  pleasant  a  teacher  as  our  next  cor- 
respondent. 

BI-FFALO,  NKW  YORK. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Post-office  Box 
a  little  incident  that  occurred  in  my  room  at 
school  some  weeks  since.  It  was  in  the  physi- 
ology class,  and  the  lesson  was  on  "  The  Hand  " 
"Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has  a  hand."  I  read 
from  the  text-book.  "  Think  of  that,  children," 
I  said,  "  man  is  the  only  animal  that  has  a  hand." 
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whereupon  one  of  my  ymithful  charges,  Howard 
C.,  eagerly  inquirt'ci,  "Doesn't  a  liidij .<"' 

Of  course  tin-  buys  and  girls  who  read  this 
c'larming  magazine  never  eat  candy  or  chew 
gum  in  school.  Surely  not:  I  wonder  if  they 
Lave  ever  heard  of  such  a  tiling.  Shall  I  tell 
them  what  I  have  done  in  our  school?  I  have 
drawn  up  a  pledge,  as  follows  : 

"  We.  whose  names  are  written  below,  do  prom- 
ise that  we  will  not  chew  gum  or  eat  during 
school  hours  for  the  remainder  of  this  term." 

I  think  most  of  the  children  who  have  signed 
this  pledge — they  sign  voluntarily,  of  course — will 
keep  it.  I  regard  my  pupils  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
I  dearly  love  some  of  them.  My  advice  to  the 
children  is  this:  Make  your  school-days  bright 
and  happy  :  then  in  the  years  to  come,  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  you  to  look  back  upon  them  ;  and 
try  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  your  teachers  can 
think  of  you  witli  pleasure.  It  is  very  easy  for 
tethers  to  love  boys  and  girls  who  have  court- 
eous manners,  pleasing  ways  of  speaking,  and 
honest  hearts.  J.  B.  H. 


ELIZABETH,  NKXV  JKRKBY. 

My  brother  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
since  Christmas,  and  he  likes  it  very  much  indeed ; 
so  do  you  mind  my  writing  to  you?  I  am  lame, 
so  that  1  like  to  read  and  to  write  very  much,  for 
it  rests  the  pain  for  me  to  sit  still.  I  have  found  a 
nice  receipt  for  cream  candy  for  the  cooking  club 
that  Until  M.  belongs  to,  and  I  hope  they  will  like 
it.  It  is  like  this  : 

Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
water;  add  a  quarter  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar  dissolved  in  water  as  soon  as  it  boils. 
Boil  ten  minutes;  don't  stir.  When  done,  it  will 
be  better  if  dropped  in  cold  water.  Add  butter 
half  the  size  of  an  egg  just  before  taking  off  the 
stove.  Flavor  to  suit. 

I  am  just  eleven  years  old,  so  please  excuse 
my  mistakes  and  bad  writing.  MADGE  O. 


WEBBKRVILLK,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old,  but  I  can  not 
write,  so  I  am  going  to  ask  my  sister  to  write 
this.  I  have  been  ill'for  a  week,  but  I  am  getting 
better  now.  We  have  been  taking  HAIIPKU'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  year,  and  like  it  very  much. 
My  sister  and  brothers  read  the  stories  to  me.  I 
do  not  go  to  school,  but  I  read  in  the  r'irst  Read- 
er to  mamma.  My  brother  and  I  have  a  trapeze 
and  swing  in  the  barn,  and  we  have  a  good  <]<-;il 
of  fun  playing  witli  them.  EumE  P.  M. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  last  year,  but  it  was  not 
published,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  again,  and 
tell  you  of  a  cunning  little  squirrel  my  brother 
caught.  His  name  was  Tib.  He  would  get  on 
the  window-sill  and  catch  all  the  flies.  Some- 
times Tib  would  get  in  mamma's  work-basket, 
and  before  she  would  know  it  he  would  have  all 
the  pins  off  the  cushion,  and  even  slip  under  the 
arm  of  the  old  Wheeler*  Wilson  sewing-machine 
while  it  was  running.  He  would  do  many  other 
cunning  things  One  day  we  heard  a  funny  noise 
in  the  chimney,  and  at  first  did  not  know  what  it 
was.  After  a  short  time  mamma  went  out,  and 
saw  that  Tib  had  climbed  up  the  chimney,  and 
then  down  a  cherry  tree  that  stood  nearit,  where 
poor  Tib  was  killed  by  a  dog.  We  once  had  a 
raccoon,  but  had  to  give  him  away,  because  we 
could  not  keep  him  chained  :  he  would  slip  his 
head  through  his  collar,  and  run  away,  or  climb 
high  up  in  a  tree  where  we  could  not  get  him. 
We  have  the  iast  four  volumes  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  bound.  EMMA  S. 


PKSCAnElIO,   C»!,1F"[:\TA. 

I  live  in  a  small  valley  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mount- 
ains Our  nearest,  neighbor  is  over  a  mile  away, 
and  our  nearest  lady  neighbor  is  more  than  two 
miles  distant,  while  the  girl  nearest  my  age  is  elev- 
en miles  away.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters; my  eldest  sister  is  away  at  school.  I  \\ouM 
be  very 'much  pleased  if  some  of  the  girls  of  my 
age  would  write  to  me  ;  my  age.  is  thirteen. 

LILLIE  MANLEY. 


SL'isi'v,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS, — I  do  not  take  HARPICR'S 
YorsG  PEOPLE,  but  our  school  does,  and  I  rc;id 
every  book.  I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  ever  so 
much.  The  stories  are  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive. A  week  ago  I  went,  on  a  picnic,  and 
had  a  very  nice  time.  I  thought  I  would  send  a 
wild  flower  cross  and  some  ferns  that  I  got  in  the 
woods.  If  I  go  to  the  sea-shore  next  vacation  I 
will  send  you  some  shells  and  sea-moss  if  you 
would  like  some.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  Miss  Eva  S.  P..  if  she  will  not  object  to  cor- 
responding with  a  stranger.  She  can  tell  me 
about  England,  for  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it 
ever  so  much,  as  I  can  not  go  and  see  it  for  im  -M  'If. 
and  I  can  tell  her  about  California.  I  will  send 
you  my  address,  and  if  she  writes  she  can  send 
you  the  letter,  and  you  can  send  it  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose she  would  like" to  know  my  age  if  she  writes 
to  me  ;  I  will  be  sixteen  in  July.  "Rolf  House" 
and  "  Archie's  Adventure"  are  very  nice  stories. 
If  this  letter  is  printed  I  would  like  to  write 
again,  if  you  have  room  for  it  iu  the  Post-office 
Box.  You  have  so  many  letters  that  I  am  afraid 


you  will  have  no  room  for  mine,  but  I  thought  I 
Would  try,  for  people  say  there  is  nothing  like 
trying.  Yours  truly,  ZAIIJEE. 

Thanks  for  the  beautiful  pressed  flowers,  which 
perfectly  retain  their  color. 


HoNESDALE     PfiNNSYIVANIA 

Honesdale  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  be- 
tween two  large  bills.  It  is  on  the  Lackawaxen 
River,  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Delaware.  It  has  about.  8000  in- 
habitants. Tin-  streets  are  straight,  level,  and  at 
ri^hl  angles.  Large  maple  shade  trees  form  arch- 
es over  many  of  the  streets  The  sidewalks  and 
cri  >"ings  are  of  stoin-.  It  has  a  large  park  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  which  contains  a  soldiers' 
monument,  erected  by  the  ladies  of  Wayne  I'unn- 
ty soon  after  the  war.  There  is  also  a  large  fount- 
ain in  the  park.  Honesdale  has  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, cemeteries  in  the  State.  On  the  east  is 
Irving  Cliff,  a  rock  300  feet  almost  perpendicular 
above  the  town,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
large  new  summer  hotel,  called  the  Irving  cliff 
Hoiel.  It  is  185  feet  long  and  four  stories  high, 
with  two  1,-irgr  towers.  A  long  range  of  the 
Moosic  Mountains  can  be  seen  in  the  west,  and 
part  of  the  Catskills  in  the  east,  eighty  miles  off. 
The  view  from  the  cliff  is  beautiful.  Mountains, 
hills,  villages,  lakes,  and  rivers  may  be  seen  al- 
most at  a  glance  ;  every  house  and  street  in 
Honesdale 'may  be  seen  at  once.  On  the  west 
are  the  coal  works  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal  Company,  with  its  inclined  planes  ami  its 
mountains  of  coal.  I  am  a  boy  almost  ten  years 
old.  and  am  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  Class  A.  I  love 
my  school  and  my  books.  FRANK  A.  D. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Frank  for  writing  so  int^r- 
esting  a  letter 


SUFFIELD,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  live  on  a  hill,  and  have  a  very  pleasant  walk 
to  school.  Most  of  the  way  is  shaded  by  elms. 
My  papa  and  his  brother  set  the  trees  out  when 
they  were  boys.  I  live  in  my  papa's  old  home. 
My  school  is  north  of  our  house.  I  pass  the 
parsonage  and  the  church,  and  hear  beautiful 
birds  singing  all  the  way.  The  oriole  builds  its 
nest  in  our  trees.  When  I  am  at  the  school- 
house  I  look  at  the  beautiful  landscape  —  much 
more  beautiful  than  any  other  I  know  of.  The 
little  church  looks  down  from  its  perch  on  the 
hill  at  the  green  valley,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  farm-houses,  with  now  and  then  a  church 
spire.  I  have  been  told  that  fifteen  could  be 
counted  on  a  clear  day.  At  my  left,  I  see  the 
United  States  Arsenal  in  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  ten  miles  away,  and  into  Holyoke 
and  Tom,  twenty-five  miles  away.  I  enjoy  my 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much  ;  my  papa 
gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  present  for  two 
years.  GRACIE  L.  H.  (ten  years  old). 


I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  live  in  Louis- 
ville. Every  summer  we  go  to  the  country.  We 
have  a  tricycle  ami  a  baby  wagon  and  a  lovely 
sled.  We  have  about,  a  dozen  dolls,  and  a  bride 
and  groom.  ANNA  MAY  P. 


GIBRALTAR,  SPAIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —I  am  a  little  boy  seven 
years  old.  I  live  in  Gibraltar,  where  there  are  a 
great  many  soldiers  and  cannon-balls.  I  like  to 
speak  Spanish  better  than  English.  I  have  no 
pets  to  play  with.  I  have  one  little  brother  and 
three  sisters  We  have  no  garden,  but  we  p|ay 
on  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  house.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  go  to 
school  every  day.  This  is  the  first  letter  1  have 
ever  written,  so  I  hope  you  will  print  it. 

ARTHUH  WILLIAM  C. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  Arthur's  first 
letter  in  the  Post-office  Box. 


CHOCCOLOCCO,  ALABAMA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  think  it  the  best,  paperever  published.  When 
I  go  to  school  I  study  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, word-book,  reading,  and  writing.  I  am 
studying  at  home  now.  and  taking  music  lessons. 
1  have  one  sister  and  three  brothers  ;  theirnames 
are  Lida,  Mallory,  Jimmie.  and  Cleveland.  1  have 
no  pets  except  my  little  six  months-old  brother. 
Mysister  takes  music  lessons  too.  Onr  teacher's 
name  is  Miss  Macli.  We  all  love  her  very  much, 
and  like  music  very  well.  I  practice  two  hours 
every  day.  I  enjoyed  reading  '•  The  Ice  tjn<  en" 
and  "  Nau"  so  much  !  JESSIE  M.  D. 


SAI.KM,  NHM-  JKKSKV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  We  play  e.unes 
every  Friday  or  Saturday  night.  We  have  the 
magic  lantern  land  i  here  are  some  funny  pictures 
in  it),  and  some  card  games,  such  as  Snap,  Dr. 
Busby,  Authors,  etc. .at  other  times  tableaux,  and 
last  night,  we  tried  the  game  that,  little  boy  wrote 
to  you  about  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  looking  at  a 
number  of  things  on  a  table,  and  then  trying  to 
remember  afterward  what  we  saw.  We  liked  it 
very  much.  My  sisters  take  your  paper,  and  I 
like  the  little  letters ;  mamma  reads  them  to  me. 
My  sister  Daisy,  eleven  years  of  age,  is  our  "  chick- 


en mother" ;  she  has  five  little  chickens,  and  a  lot 
of  hens  setting.  I  have  a  big  family  of  dolls  and 
two  cats,  called  Glossy  and  Flossy.  'The  buds  are 
bursting,  and  the  birds  are  singing,  and  it.  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  snow-drops.  1  can  read  and 
spell,  and  have  hard  words.  We  had  a  happy 
Easter,  and  in  the  morning  we  had  fun  hunting 
around  the  garden  tor  our  nests  and  candy  eggs. 
Your  liltle  friend,  MAIIY  GRAHAM  T. 


Little  writers  must  never  allow  themselves  to 
be  teased  if  their  letters  do  not  appear  in  the 
Post-office  Box.  So  many  children  write  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  room  for  every  let- 
ter. The  Postmistress  reads  and  enjoys  every- 
thing the  little  correspondents  send,  and  is  al- 
ways very,  very  sorry  when  she  thinks  that  a 
child  will  be  disappointed  and  watch  in  vain  to 
see  his  or  her  name  in  the  Post-office  Box.  Some- 
t  hues,  too,  a  letter  can  not  find  its  place  for  weeks 
after  you  send  it,  so  you  must  all  be  very  sweet 
and  patient.— Helen  tf. :  Thanks,  dear,  for  your 
lovely  pressed  flowers.  What  a  pretty,  plain 
hand  you  write  !— Daisy  E.  S. :  You  need  not  de- 
spair of  writing  beautifully  by-and-by.  You  form 
your  letters  very  well,  especially  your  capitals.— 
Ken  Iloivell  G. :  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  poor 
white  pigeon  that  could  never  be  kept  clean. 
Can  somebody  suggest  a  pretty  and  appropriate 
name  for  a  club?— B.  A.  It.:  Many  thanks  for 
your  account  of  the  nutting  party.  It  is  very 
well  written,  but  rather  too  long  for  the  Post- 
office  Box.— Con-ie  II..  U.  P.  A.,  Mattic  B.,  Bessie 
T.,  i;.  Hi  C.  L.,  Liilii-  (J.,  Mini  M.  B.,  JVoru  0.  «., 
Mallei  A.  B.,  and  Gertie  .M.  IV.  will  accept  thanks 
for  their  letters.— Ila  B.  must  write  again. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTUIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
TWO  NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.— I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  14, 1.  is,  0  is  a  body  of  water. 

My  4,  5,  ti.  14,  7  is  to  subdue. 

My  8. 16, 3,1  Si  is  a  duty. 

My  15, 13,  12, 3  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

My  !),  10, 14  is  a  bird  of  the  forest. 

My  1,  10,  11, 13,  Sis  not  asleep. 

My  whole' is  something  anxiously  hoped  for  by 
many  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG'PEOPLE. 

GRACE  EDNA  MURRAY. 

2.— I  am  composed  of  9  letters. 

My  3,  6,  !l  is  a  name  which  boys  should  never 
give  to  their  father. 

My  5.  4.  3  is  a  color. 

My  7,  li,  S  is  a  body  of  water. 

My  1.  0,  2  is  food  for  horses. 

My  7,  8,  3  is  the  opposite  of  good. 

My  7,  5,  4,  6,  9  is  the  staff  of  life. 

My  3,  4,  6,  5  is  a  period  of  time. 

My  whole  is  a  city  in  Hindostan. 

E.  C.  BROWN. 


No.  a. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  color.  3.  Not  higher.  4.  A 
great  city.  5.  A  narrative.  C.  To  endeavor.  7. 
A  letter.  GWENDOLINE  O'BRIEN  (aged  twelve). 


No.  3. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  precious  stone.    2.  A  division.    3.  A  girl'i 
name.    4.  A  uietal.  V.  DE  M. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZL1SS  IN  No.  288 
No.  1.— Cat.    Frog.    Gnu.    Horse.    Ape. 

A 

APE 

A  P  U   I    L 

AIR 

L 


No.  3. 


A  rdrossa  N 
N  evad  A 
D  ee  P 
R  osenda  L 
E  rn  E 
W  emys  S 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Henry  L.  King.  E.  C,  Wilkins.  Grace  Pearl 
Macomber,  John  Henderson,  l-'lo^ie  A  Xicker- 
son,  Rosalie  Longaker.  Herbert  II  .Morrison.  Mor- 
ris Anderson.  J  D.  Overtoil.  Helen  W.  Gardner, 
.Mignon.  Cockade  city.  L.  I" .  Alexander  J.  Chris- 
tie, Minnie  Maynard,  Ella  Armour.  Jessie  Fayer- 
weather.  Laura  Thompson,  Jeanie  I 'odcst on.  Mar- 
garet Wells,  Richard  Ring,  Jackson  Wallace,  J. 
T.  S.,  Arthur  Hayes,  Thomas  Eldridge,  and  Morris 
Anderson. 

[Fur  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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A    LITTLE    GARDENER. 


A  ROYAL  DUEL. 

ri^WO  foresters,  who  in  tbe  month  of  December  last  were  pass- 
_I_  ing  through  tbe  rocky  defile  of  Stratbglass,  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  saw  a  remarkable  sight,  namely,  a  combat  bet  \MTII 
an  eagle  and  a  stag,  which  forms  the  subject  of  tbe  illustration 
on  page  473. 

A  herd  of  red  deer  were  feeding  in  the  hollow,  led  by  a  stag 
•with  splendid  antlers.     Overhead  a  golden  eagle  was  hovering. 


Suddenly  he  swooped  down  upon  the  neck  of  the  hart,  beat- 
ing tbe  animal's  head  with  his  powerful  wings,  and  striving 
to  tear  out  bis  eyes.  Tbe  stag  tried  to  defend  himself  with 
his  horns,  and  succeeded  iu  tumbling  his  assailant  violently 
into  the  heather,  screaming,  and  with  torn  plumage.  But 
the  bird  speedily  recovered,  and  again  swooped  down,  this 
time  on  the  haunches  of  his  victim,  and  therefore  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  horns.  His  talons  were  buried  in  the  stag's 
coat,  while  his  beak  tore  at  the  bleeding  flesh.  It  looked 
as  if  the  bird  would  actually  conquer,  when  the  stag  tried 
a  new  stratagem.  He  flung  himself  over  in  a  complete 
somersault,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  eagle,  positively  rolling 
himself  down  the  heather  slope.  Bruised  and  battered,  the 
eagle  lost  his  grip,  and  fell  once  more  with  tumbled  feathers 
to  the  earth,  while  the  stag  set  oif  at  full  gallop,  and  sought 
the  friendly  shelter  of  a  pine  wood.  He  was  not  a  whit 
too  soon,  for  the  eagle  attempted  to  renew  the  attack. 

Finally  tbe  hart,  thoroughly  beaten  and  dismayed,  dis- 
appeared in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  wood,  while  the  eagle, 
somewhat  ruffled  from  the  conflict,  was  last  seen  soaring 
away  beyond  tbe  crags  of  Corrie  Mor.  It  was  a  terrible  duel, 
in  which  the  king  of  birds  triumphed  over  the  "  monarch  of 
the  glen." 

CHARADE. 

rpHE  noble  deeds  of  honored  dead 
1_    With  sadness  I  rehearse, 
And  in  a  country  church-yard  once 
I  made  immortal  verse. 

Behead  me  and  curtail,  and  then, 

Wherever  you  may  dwell, 
I'll  be  your  comrade  in  your  walks. 

For  I  tnnltntand  you  well. 

Beheaded  and  curtailed  again, 

I'm  left  to  close  this  rhyme: 
I'm  the  first  of  all  eternity 

And  tbe  final  end  of  time. 


Wx/cn  acres-  itarccr  our  OF  THC.  wa 

V/HEtf  PE  ROCKS  BACK: 


Ana  MASTER  ToMMr  if  CAPTURED. 
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INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS: 

Or,    THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    KER, 
AUTUOR  OF  "TuB  LOST  CITY,"  "  FUOM  THK  HUDSON  TO  TIIK  NICVA,"  KTO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

UNDER  THE  SHADOW   OF  MOUNT  ETNA. 

DOWN  with  the  English  rascal !" 
"  Stick  a  knife  into  him  !" 
"  Help,  comrades!  don't  let  the  rogue  escape!" 


'IT    WAS    A    LONG    PULL    AND    A   DANGEROUS    ONE.' 
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"Pitch  him  into  the  sea,  aud  let  him  swim  home  if  he 
can  '." 

The  sun  was  setting'  over  the  green  sloping  hills  and 
dark  orange  groves  of  the  Sicilian  shore,  and  its  slanting 
rays  lighted  up  the  dim.  narrow,  tunnel-like  streets  of  Ca- 
tauia  and  the  blue  sea  beyond,  while  high  above  all  tow- 
ered the  great  white  dome  of  Etna,  just  beginning  to 
change  to  crimson  in  the  glow  of  sunset. 

But  the  tumult  within  the  town  harmonized  very  ill 
with  the  peaceful  landscape  all  around.  Seldom  had  such 
an  uproar  been  heard  in  that  sober  old  jog-trot  sea-port, 
aud  the  towns-people  who  were  issuing  from  their  houses 
for  a  quiet  saunter  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  turned  round 
in  amazement  at  the  yelling  mob  of  red-capped  fishermen, 
olive-cheeked  fruit-sellers,  leather-jacketed  muleteers,  big 
scarlet-shirted  peasantry  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
greasy,  tattered,  barefooted  vagabonds  from  the  lowest 
quarters  of  the  city,  that  came  rushing  and  roaring  down 
the  straggling,  dirty,  uneven  street  leading-  to  the  harbor, 
while  a  shower  of  stones,  dirt,  broken  tiles,  decayed  fruit, 
and  refuse  of  every  kind  literally  darkened  the  air. 

The  three  men  who  seemed  to  be  the  objects  of  this 
savage  attack  had  the  fair  complexion,  crisp  brown  hair, 
and  sturdy  build  of  Englishmen.  Two  of  them  were 
dressed  like  common  sailors,  but  the  third,  a  tall,  hand- 
some man  of  four  or  five  and  thirty,  who  overtopped  even 
his  stalwart  comrades  by  nearly  half  a  head,  was  evidently 
a  person  of  superior  rank,  although  his  weather-stained 
and  almost  threadbare  suit  of  navy  blue  made  no  very 
showy  appearance. 

His  cap  had  been  struck  from  his  head  by  a  stone,  and 
a  thin  streak  of  blood  was  creeping  down  his  broad,  high 
forehead.  But  the  hurt,  serious  as  it  looked,  had  evident- 
ly done  little  to  disable  him.  for  he  still  bounded  on  like 
a  deer-hound,  carrying  on  one  arm  with  apparent  ease  a 
thin,  pale,  hollow -faced  little  native  boy,  whose  small 
black  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  stare  of  helpless  terror. 

The  increasing  uproar  of  the  fray  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  two  sailor  boys  who  were  lounging  in  the  stern- 
sheets  of  a  ship's  boat  a  little  way  out  from  the  water's 
edge,  as  if  waiting  for  some  one  whom  they  expected,  and 
they  stood  up  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

"Sandy,"  cried  the  taller  of  the  two,  a  spare,  high- 
cheeked,  keen-eyed  lad  of  fifteen,  with  the  unmistakable 
New  England  stamp  on  every  line  of  his  gaunt,  sinewy 
frame,  "I  guess  they're  having  a  free  fight  over  there; 
s'pose  you  go  ashore  and  show  'em  how  Wallace  and  Bruce 
and  the  rest  of  your  boss  fighters  used  to  lay  out  any  feller 
that  riled  'em." 

His  companion,  a  square,  thickset,  red-haired  fellow, 
about  a  year  younger,  who  showed  the  freckled  skin,  hard 
features,  and  small  gray  eye  so  common  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  turned  his  face  toward  the  shore,  over  which 
the  first  shadows  of  night  were  just  beginning  to  fall,  and 
looked  keenly  for  some  moments,  without  speaking,  at  the 
eddying  mass  of  wild  figures  that  came  howling  round  the 
corner  of  the  Strada  Marina  (Marine  Street). 

"  Man,  Jamii',"  viid  he  at  length,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in 
his  small,  deep-set  eyes,  "Wallace  and  Bruce  were  doobt- 
less  varra  great  men,  and  the  greatest  of  a'  their  qualities, 
in  my  opeenion.  was  that  they  ne'er  meddled  wi'  a  battle 
that  didna  concern  them." 

But  at  that  moment  the  tide  of  flight  and  pursuit  burst 
out  upon  tiie  low  quay  fronting  the  harbor,  and  the  glare 
of  a  large  fire  lighted  there  by  some  of  the  boatmen  to 
cook  their  fish  showed  the  two  boys  a  sight  that  made 
their  bold  blood  boil  with  excitement. 

The  three  fugitives  had  reached  the  water's  edge,  the 
tallest  man  .-.till  carrying  the  child,  who  was  clinging  con- 
vulsively to  his  neck.  They  had  evidently  meant  to  seize 
a  boat  and  pull  away  from  the  shore  with  all  haste,  but 
now  they  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  there  was  no  boat 
within  reach,  and  a  savage  yell  from  the  pursuing  rabble. 


who  were  now  closing  in  on  every  side,  their  brandished 
knives  gleaming  wickedly  in  the  red  fire-light,  showed 
how  they  exulted  in  the  sight  of  their  prey  fairly  trapped 
at  last. 

But  these  hunted  men  came  of  a  race  which,  as  Ca\vn- 
pore  and  Bunker  Hill  have  shown,  is  never  more  danger- 
ous than  when  hemmed  in  and  seemingly  hopeless  of  es- 
cape. As  the  crowd  of  ruffians  came  howling  on,  the 
tall  man  set  down  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  the  little  crying 
trembler  that  nestled  in  his  arms,  and  then  turned  upon 
his  pursuers,  the  boldest  of  whom  recoiled  from  the  stern 
gleam  in  his  large,  piercing  eyes,  as  he  caught  up  a  broken 
oar  that  lay  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  terrible  weapon  whirled  round 
his  head,  and  came  crashing  down  into  the  mass  of  hid- 
eous faces  and  tossing  arms,  and  with  every  blow  fell  a 
man.  The  two  sailors,  arming  themselves  with  rails  torn 
from  a  half -destroyed  paling  behind  them,  hammered 
away  like  giants,  heedless  of  the  bruises  inflicted  by  the 
countless  stones  that  rained  upon  them  from  the  rear  rank 
of  the  mob. 

Jim  and  Sandy  exchanged  one  look,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment their  boat  was  flying  at  the  utmost  speed  toward  the 
scene  of  action. 

But  quick  as  they  were,  their  help  came  not  an  instant 
too  soon.  One  of  the  two  seamen,  struck  on  the  head  by 
a  heavy  stone,  had  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  and  although  the 
other  sailor  and  his  tall  leader  fought  like  lions  to  defend 
the  prostrate  man  and  the  equally  helpless  child,  such  a 
struggle  could  not  last.  The  mob,  gathering  courage  as 
they  saw  their  enemies  begin  to  fail,  raised  a  yell  and  made 
a  sudden  rush,  as  if  to  sweep  them  bodily  into  the  sea. 

Just  then  the  boat  ran  along-side,  and  Jim,  leaping 
ashore,  caught  up  the  child,  while  Sandy  clutched  the 
wounded  man  by  the  shoulders  and  dragged  him  into  the 
boat.  The  other  two  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  near- 
est assailants,  and  then,  before  the  latter  could  rally  again, 
sprang  on  board  the  little  craft,  which  instantly  shot  away 
j  into  the  darkness,  the  savage  cries  of  their  baffled  pur- 
suers echoing  hoarsely  after  them  like  the  roaring  of  wild 
beasts. 

"Are  you  hurt.  Smith  ?"  asked  the  tall  man  (who  was 
sitting  with  the  wounded  sailor's  head  supported  on  his 
knees),  as  he  suddenly  felt  his  other  comrade  lurch  heavi- 
ly against  him. 

"It  ain't  iiothin',  Cap'n,"  replied  the  man,  faintly. 
"  One  o'  them  land-lubbers  got  his  knife  into  my  shoulder, 
that's  all." 

Like  lightning  the  man  addressed  as  "Captain"  tore 
off  the  handkerchief  that  was  knotted  around  his  neck, 
and  bound  up  his  companion's  hurt  as  skillfully  as  any 
surgeon.  Then,  turning  to  the  two  boys,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which,  clear  and  sweet  though  it  was,  sounded  (as 
Jim  afterward  declared)  "  jist  like  Gineral  Washington 
reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence": 

"  My  lads,  these  two  men  of  mine  are  too  much  hurt  to 
row,  so  I  must  ask  your  help.  Put  us  aboard  that  craft 
yonder  with  the  two  green  lanterns  in  the  binnacle,  and 
I'll  give  you  fifty  lire  apiece"  (ten  dollars). 

"I  guess  we'd  do  it  without  that,  mister,"  replied  Jim, 
heartily,  "for  you're  the  smartest  fighter  I've  seen  this 
voyage,  or  my  name  ain't  Jim  Selden.  But  if  you  feel 
like  paying  for  the  job,  I'm  there  !" 

It  was  a  long  pull,  and  a  dangerous  one  to  boot;  for  the 
burning  lava  that  poured  down  into  the  sea  from  the 
crater  of  Etna  two  hundred  years  ago  (and  scorched  up  all 
Catania  like  a  leaf  in  its  passage),  hardening  by  degrees, 
has  filled  the  whole  harbor  with  bristling  spikes  of  black, 
jagged  rock,  some  above  the  water,  others  just  below  it. 
But  at  last  they  ran  alongside  the  shadowy  hull,  and  at 
the  tall  stranger's  lusty  hail  a  ladder  was  promptly  lower- 
ed, up  which  the  sailor  who  had  been  knocked  down  was 
helped  by  his  two  companions. 
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"  How  do  you  feel  now,  Edwards  ?"  asked  the  tall  man. 
kindly. 

''Thank'ee,  my  lord.  I'm  only  a  bit  shaky/'  answered 
the  wounded  man,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

Another  moment  and  the  mysterious  passengers  were 
gone;  the  strange  vessel  itself  vanished  into  utter  black- 
ness as  her  lights  were  extinguished,  and  nothing  remain- 
ed save  the  gold  pieces,  which  the  Unknown  had  put  into 
their  hands  as  he  bade  them  good-night,  to  assure  the  boys 
that  all  this  was  not  a  dream. 

"'My  lord,'  eh?"  said  Jim  at  length.  "Well,  he's  a 
decent  fellow  for  a  lord,  anyhow.  Well,  if  this  don't  go 
ahead  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  I'm  a  Mexican!  Now,  Sandy, 
let's  pull  ashore  again ;  we're  in  big  luck  to  have  time  to 
get  back  before  the  third  officer  comes  down  to  go  aboard, 
for  he'd  make  it  hot  for  us  if  we  weren't  there  on  time." 

But  by  this  time  the  darkness  had  become  so  intense 
that  even  the  distant  lights  of  the  town  looked  dim  and 
ghostly,  while  the  bristling  rocks  around  them  were  so 
utterly  blotted  out  that,  with  all  their  caution,  they  more 
than  once  grazed  a  lava  reef  without  being  able  to  see  it. 
A  dead,  unnatural  silence  seemed  to  weigh  upon  the  thick, 
close  air;  and  three  or  four  big  drops  fell  sullenly  from 
the  great  gulf  of  blackness  overhead.  Then  suddenly 
there  swept  through  the  still  air  a  strange  unearthly 
moan,  swelling  all  at  once  into  a  deep  hoarse  roar.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  sea  was  one  whirl  of  foam,  and  our  two 
heroes,  blinded  with  lashing  spray,  were  flung  over  each 
other  into  the  bottom  of  their  boat,  while  the  boat  itself, 
half  filled  with  water,  was  whirled  away  with  irresistible 
force  out  into  the  open  sea. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A  NOVEL  HOME-MADE  YACHT. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

"  TACK,  do  you  remember  the  last  time  Uncle  Will  was 
fj  home  ?  He  had  just  come  from  South  America,  and 
he  had  a  little  sail-boat.  He  said  the  natives  down  there 
had  used  the  boat  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years. 
Did  he  show  it  to  you  ?" 

"Show  it  to  me !"  exclaimed  Jack.  "  He  gave  it  to  me. 
It's  in  the  house  now." 

"  I'm  going  to  make  a  boat  like  that,"  continued  Bob. 
"Uncle  Will  said  the  natives  went  away  out  to  sea  in 
just  such  boats;  and  he  said,  too.  that  they  could  sail  fast 
in  a  good  wind.  You  are  good  at  figures.  Jack,  and  if  you 
•will  tell  me  what  the  dimensions  ought  to  be  of  a  boat 
like  that — say  about  fourteen  feet  long — I'll  make  it.1' 

"All  right,''  answered  Jack.  "I'll  make  the  figures  if 
you  will  make  the  boat." 

The  boys  had  been  standing  by  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
small  lakes  in  the  interior  of  New  York.  They  walked 
quickly  to  the  house,  and  Jack  produced  the  miniature  boat. 

"Now  look,"  said  Bob.  "See  how  easy  it  is  to  make! 
It's  made  all  of  logs,  and  there  isn't  a  nail  about  it.  The 
mast  is  a  small  sapling,  and  there  isn't  the  sign  of  a  hal- 
yard about  the  sail.  When  you  want  to  set  sail  you  just 
put  the  notch  of  the  boom  against  the  mast,  rest  it  in  this 
upright,  and  the  thing  is  done.  To  take  in  sail  you  un- 
ship the  boom  notch  from  the  mast,  and  the  whole  thing 
collapses  in  a  jiffy.  Uncle  Will  says  you  can't  upset  one 
of  these  boats.  Now  let's  see.  There  are  six  logs.  How 
•wide  ought  each  one  to  be,  Jack,  if  the  boat  is  to  be  four- 
teen feet  long  ?" 

With  a  foot  rule,  paper,  and  pencil  Jack  made  his  cal- 
culations, and  announced  that  the  boat  ought  to  be  four 
feet  wide  if  fourteen  feet  long,  which  would  require  each 
log  to  be  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

'.'  Just  the  thing,"  exclaimed  Bob.  "  We  can  use  those 
pine  logs  down  near  the  lake.  I  think  they  taper  just 
enough  to  make  the  boat  curl  up  in  the  bow." 


"I'd  like  to  know,"  said  Jack,  "what  the  tapering  of 
the  logs  has  to  do  with  the  curling  up  of  the  boat." 

"I'll  show  you  when  we  get  the  logs  down  on  the 
shore.  Let's  go  and  roll  them  down  now,"  answered  Bob. 

The  logs  were  rolled  down  near  the  water,  and  laid 
side  by  side.  They  lay  close  together  most  of  their 
length,  but  of  course  separated  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
taper.  Then  Bob  showed  his  cousin  that  in  bringing  the 
ends  together  they  would  naturally  turn  upward,  and 
thiis  give  to  the  boat  the  curve  which  was  necessary  to 
form  a  proper  bow. 

Bob  now  ran  to  the  tool-house,  and  brought  back  the 
various  tools  he  would  need,  and  then,  by  frequently  re- 
ferring to  the  model,  he  proceeded  step  by  step  with  his 
new  yacht  until  it  was  finished. 

With  an  adze  he  roughly  pointed  both  ends  of  each  log. 
The  under  side  of  each  log  was  then  chipped  away,  so  as 
to  slope  smoothly  to  each  end  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  feet  (Fig.  1,  a) ;  that  is.  eight  feet  of  each  log  was  left 
in  a  natural  condition,  and  the  ends  only  were  chipped 
away,  or,  as  a  carpenter  would  say,  bevelled. 

Four  feet  seven  inches  from  the  bow  Bob  cut  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  of  the  two  middle  logs  an  indentation 
an  inch  deep  and  eighteen  inches  long  (Figs.  1  and  :.'.  In. 
Thus  when  the  two  logs  were  in  place  an  opening  two 
inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  long  was  made  which  ran 
from  the  deck  to  the  water,  and  was  intended  for  letting 
the  centre-board  slip  through. 

The  difficult  part  of  the  work  had  now  been  reached — 
how  to  securely  fix  the  logs  in  place.  Bob  studied  the 
matter  over  carefully,  and  came  to  the  wise  conclusion 
that  he  must  first  fasten  the  bow  ends  firmly  before  at- 
tempting anything  else.  This  he  did  by  rabbiting  and  bolt- 
ing— a  very  simple  but  very  effective  process.  The  slide 
of  an  ordinary  domino  box  shows  the  principle  (Fig.  3). 

With  a  chisel  and  hammer  he  made  a  cut  into  each 
log  on  the  upper  side  about  one  foot  six  inches  from  the 
bow.  The  cut  was  six  inches  wide  at  the  surface,  ten 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  three  inches  deep.  When 
the  logs  were  put  together  in  position,  these  cuts  formed 
a  continuous  groove  across  the  bow.  A  piece  of  tough 
wood  was  cut  to  fit  this  groove,  and  then  pushed  into 
place.  Through  each  end  of  the  inserted  piece  of  •wood  a 
hole  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  bored  with 
an  auger,  the  hole  continuing  through  the  log  under- 
neath. Pins  of  dry  wood  were  whittled  to  fit  these  holes 
snugly,  and  were  driven  into  place.  By  this  means  the 
logs  were  firmly  fixed  at  the  bow  (Fig.  2,  c). 

Two  and  one-half  feet  further  aft  the  logs  were  again 
rabbited  together,  and,  as  before,  the  slide  was  six  inches 
wide  on  top,  ten  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  three  inches 
deep,  and  the  bolts  were  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter. A  similar  rabbit  was  made  two  and  a  half  feet  fur- 
ther aft,  at  the  same  distance,  another  beyond  that,  and  a 
final  one  two  feet  three  inches  from  the  stern.  Care  was 
taken  to  have  the  pins  or  bolts  of  very  tough  and  very 
dry  wood,  the  dryness  being  necessary  in  order  that  the 
bolt  should  swell  when  in  the  water,  and  thus  become 
tightly  fixed  in  position. 

The  hull,  as  it  may  be  called,  was  now  completed,  and 
the  upper  works  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  A 
secure  place  for  the  foot  of  the  mast  to  step  in  was  the 
most  important  matter,  and  before  arranging  for  that  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  mast.  Jack  said  it  ought  to 
be  as  long  as  the  hull,  and  Bob  decided  that  it  ought  to  be 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  With  his  father's 
permission,  he  selected  and  cut  down  >^'"i  Jv  little  black 
spruce-tree  which  stood  up  so  straight  ano~\,,  „  that  Jack 
said  that  it  must  have  grown  up  for  the  very  purpose  for 
which  they  wanted  it. 

Besides  the  mast,  an  almost  equally  long  but  much  more 
slender  pole,  with  a  fork  at  the  heavy  end,  was  needed  for 
the  boom;  also  a  pole  similarly  forked,  but  only  llir^e 
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feet  six  inches  long,  was  required  for  a  rest  for  the  boom. 
Hickory  saplings  were  cut  for  these  purposes,  the  branch- 
ing roots  making  a  suitable  fork  for  the  boom,  while  the 
joining  of  a  branch  made  the  fork  for  the  upright  rest. 
The  cuttings  from  the  spruce  furnished  all  the  other  small 
poles  that  were  required. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  slide  from  the  bow  a  hole  was 
bored  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  many  inches  deep 
(Fig.  2,  d).  One  foot  on  each  side  of  this  hole  another  hole 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep  was  bored. 
Stout  pieces  of  wood  eighteen  inches  long  were  driven 
into  the  two  outside  holes,  and  on  top  of  them  was  fitted  a 
piece  of  two-inch  plank  eight  inches  wide,  having  a  hole 
four  inches  in  diameter  bored  through  it  to  correspond  to 
the  hole  in  the  slide.  The  mast  was  now  put  into  place, 
and  was  found  to  fit  snugly  (Fig.  5). 

In  each  of  the  next  two  slides  two  holes  three  inches  in 
diameter  were  bored,  each  hole  being  just  over  the  mid- 


dle of  the  second  log  from 
the  outermost  one  (Fig.  2, 
e).  Into  the  holes  in  the 
slide  nearest  the  bow  two 
uprights  eight  inches  long 
were  fitted.  Into  the  holes 
in  the  slide  nearest  the 
stern  two  uprights  twelve 
inches  long  were  fitted. 
Each  of  the  four  uprights 
was  forked  at  the  upper 
end. 

In  the  second  log  from 
each  side  of  the  hull  holes 
three  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  inches  deep  were 
bored  one  foot  from  the 
slide  last  bored  in  (Fig.  2, 
/).  Similar  holes  in  the 
same  log  two  feet  nearer 
the  stern  were  also  bored 
(Fig.  2,/),  and  finally  two 
holes  were  bored  in  the 
last  slide  the  same  size  as 
the  preceding  holes,  but 
over  the  two  middle  logs 
(Fig.  2.  g).  Uprights  four- 
teen inches  long  were 
driven  into  the  four  holes 
in  the  logs  (Fig.  (i,  a,  a), 
and  uprights  sixteen  inch- 
es long  fixed  in  the  holes 
in  the  slides.  Through 
these  last  uprights  holes 
had  been  bored  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  three  inch- 
es from  the  upper  ends. 
Through  these  holes  a 
cross-piece  was  run  (Fig. 
6,  e).  On  this  the  steer- 
ing oar  was  to  rest. 

Starting  from  a  point  a 
little  forward  of  the  mast, 
two  poles  (one  on  each 
side)  were  extended  along 
the  four  uprights,  resting 
in  their  forked  upper  ends. 
Across  the  after -end  of 
these  poles  a  board  of  one- 
inch  plank  was  securely 
fastened.  This  formed  a 
seat  for  the  helmsman 
(Fig.  6,  6).  The  charac- 
ter and  construction  of 
these  fittings  can  be  seen 

in  the  diagram  (Fig.  6)  and  in  the  illustration  of  the  boat 
under  sail.  Over  the  forward  part  of  the  upper  deck  Bob 
fastened  arched  boughs,  which  he  thatched  with  spruce 
branches.  This  was  for  a  cabin  when  shelter  was  re- 
quired (Fig.  8). 

Immediately  aft  of  the  cabin  a  hole  was  bored  in  the 
third  log  from  the  port  side — the  left-hand  side  Jack  call- 
ed it  in  his  ignorance  of  nautical  terms.  This  was  to  re- 
ceive the  forked  upright  rest  for  the  boom  (Fig.  4,  d).  The 
centre-board  was  merely  a  piece  of  two-inch  plank  eight- 
een inches  wide  (Fig.  8,  d),  so  fitted  that  it  could  be  let  down 
or  lifted  up  through  the  opening  made  for  it  near  the  bow. 
It  was  needed  in  place  of  a  keel,  which  the  boat  lacked. 

The  helm  was  a  piece  of  inch  plank  two  feet  long  and 
eight  inches  wide,  to  which  was  pinned  a  stout  but  not 
heavy  pole  four  feet  long  (Fig.  9).  The  pole  met  the 
board  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  steering 
was  done  in  the  same  manner  as  sculling. 
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The  anchor,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  was  a 
most  simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  plank  cut  into 
four  deep  scallops,  and  of  four  pliable  boughs,  each  set  in 
a  scallop  and  meeting  together  over  a  stone  thus  imprison- 
ed on  the  board  (Fig.  7). 

Where  it  touched  the  mast  the  sail  was  nine  feet  long. 
It  was  not  on  rings,  so  as  to  slip  up  and  down  the  mast, 
but  was  fastened  securely  to  the  mast  at  regular  intervals. 
At  the  outer  corner  of  the  sail  the  end  of  the  boom,  which 
was  nearly  ten  feet  long,  was  firmly  tied.  The  boom  was 
now  rested  by  its  fork  against  the  mast,  and  was  sustained 
from  falling  to  the  deck  by  the  forked  upright  placed  for 
the  purpose.  The  sail  was  thus  set.  To  take  in  sail,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  lift  the  fork  of  the  boom  from  the 
mast,  and  down  would  come  the  canvas  in  an  instant. 


MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  WOODCHUCK. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

MR.  THOMPSON  had  joined  the  party  which  went  to 
drown  out  woodchucks.  Not  that  Mr.  Thompson  had 
anything  in  particular  against  the  woodchucks,  but  'Lisha, 
the  hired  man.  had  announced  that  "them  woodchueks 
is  a-eatin'  up  the  cauliflowers,  an'  I  reckon  we'd  better 
drownd  some  of  'em."  Now  Mr.  Thompson  was  especial- 
ly fond  of  cauliflower,  and  that  may  perhaps  explain  his 
anxiety  to  make  away  with  the  woodchucks.  At  all 
events,  he  had  offered  his  services,  and  was  stationed  in  the 
shade  of  a  hedge,  gazing  steadily  at  a  large  burrow. 

The  method  of  drowning  out  woodchucks  is  simple,  but 
is  apt  to  be  somewhat  tedious.  You  have  only  to  find  a 
woodchuck's  burrow  which  looks  as  if  it  was  inhabited, 
and  pour  water  down  until  it  gets  too  wet  for  the  wood- 
chuck,  and  he  comes  out;  that  is,  if  the  hole  which  you 
are  pouring  the  water  down  does  not  connect  with  half  a 
dozen  others.  In  which  case  the  sly  animal  makes  his 
exit  quietly  by  one  of  these,  and  leaves  you  to  deluge  his 
house  until  you  get  tired. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  fact  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  sta- 
tioned by  the  burrow  under  the  hedge  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  at  work  upon  another  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge  some  little  distance  away.  How  long  he  sat 
there  he  does  not  know,  for  lie  says  that  he  became  engaged 
in  deep  thought.  The  im- 
pertinent young  man  who 
boarded  at  the  house  asked 
if  Mr.  Thompson  always 
snored  when  he  was  think- 
ing— aquestion  which  Mr. 
Thompson  treated  with 
proper  contempt.  How- 
ever, he  had  been  sitting 
there  some  time,  when 
his  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  a  low,  sharp  bark  at 
his  side.  He  looked  down, 
and  there,  seated  on  his 
hind -legs,  sniffing  in  a 
cautious  manner  with  his 
funny  blunt  nose,  was  a 
large  woodchuck.  His 
brown  fur  was  just  a  lit- 
tle wet  and  muddy,  and 
he  gazed  upon  Mr.  Thomp- 
son with  an  evident  air  of 
disapproval. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Mr. 
Thompson. 

"Well!"  repeated  the 
woodchuck,  rather  gruff- 
ly. "No:  it  is  not  well 
at  all,  unless  you  people 


are  trying  to  make  a  well  out  of  my  house.  Well!  I 
should  think  not.  Why,  there  are  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
cellar  now,  and  more  coming.  Well !"  And  the  wood- 
chuck's  voice  had  risen  to  an  indignant  pitch,  and  he 
glanced  at  Mr.  Thompson  savagely. 

"  Bless  me!  that  is  too  bad,"  murmured  Mr.  Thompson. 
"  Where  do  you  live  ?"' 

The  woodchuck  pointed  silently  to  the  burrow  which 
Mr.  Thompson  had  been  watching,  and  then  remarked, 
sadly:  "That  is  one  entrance.  They  are  pouring  water 
down  the  side  door  over  in  the  other  field." 

"Wa'al,  I  reckon  this  feller  ain't  to  hum,"  came  in 
'Lisha's  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  "  We'd 
better  go  an'  hunt  up  another  burrer  befoi-e  dinner-time." 

"Oh,  leave  Thompson  alone!"  This  was  in  the  voice 
of  the  impertinent  young  man.  "He's  probably  asleep. 
Hark !  hear  him  snore !" 

Mr.  Thompson  was  indignant,  but  kept  silent,  for  he 
wanted  to  continue  his  conversation  with  the  woodchuck. 
Presently  he  heard  'Lisha  say:  "  Wa'al,  come  along.  I 
kinder  guess  we  kin  find  another  burrer  without  huiitiii' 
far;"  and  then  he  could  hear  them  walk  away. 

"  They  have  given  it  up,"  said  the  woodchuck,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief;  then  added,  with  a  chuckle,  "  It  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  drown  out  a  woodchuck. 
What  did  you  want  to  try  it  for  ?" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  began  Mr.  Thompson,  in  an  apolo- 
getic manner,  "you  see,  'Lisha  said  you  were  eating  up 
all  the  cauliflowers,  and  he  wanted  to  stop  it,  and  so — 

"  And  so  you  thought  you'd  help  him,"  said  the  wood- 
chuck,  good-naturedly.  "  Well,  beyond  a  little  dampness 
in  the  cellar,  which  will  soon  soak  away,  there  is  no  harm 
done;  and  as  for  the  cauliflowers,  if  you  had  a  family  as 
large  as  mine,  you'd  need  to  get  cauliflowers." 

"  You  have,  a  large  family  ?"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Four,"  replied  the  woodchuck.  "Come  in  and  see 
them." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  but  I  doubt  if  I  could  get  down  that 
hole,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  hesitating. 

"  Try  it  and  see,"  laughed  the  woodchuck. 

Mr.  Thompson  put  his  hand  up  to  take  off  his  hat  pre- 
paratory to  diving  into  the  burrow,  and,  as  he  half  ex- 
pected, lie  found  that  his  head  was  no  longer  covered  with 
long  scanty  hair,  but  with  rather  short,  stiff  fur.  He 
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looked  at  his  hands.  Si; re  enough,  they  were  paws,  and 
the  fingers  were  tipped  with  strong,  curved  claws.  He 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  followed  his  new-found  friend 
down  into  the  hun-ow. 

They  walked  down  an  inclined  passage  about  six  feet. 
and  then  came  t»  a  place  where  it  ran  into  another  simi- 
lar passage.  The  floor  of  this  was  quite  wet.  though  the 
water  was  rapidly  soaking  away  in  the  sandy  soil.  Fol- 
lowing this  for  a  few  feet,  his  guide  suddenly  turned  off 
into  a  gallery  that  was  perfectly  level,  and  perhaps  six 
feet  in  length.  From  this  still  another  passage  extended 
to  the  surface  of  tin'  irrnund. 

"You  see,"  said  the  woodchuck.  "we  have  plenty  of 
wavs  of  getting  out  if  we  are  attai-ked.  The  first  burrow, 
where  your  friends  were  pouring  down  water,  extends 
several  feet  further  down,  and  is  made  in  that  way  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  us  from  getting  wet  when  the  rains  are  se- 
vere. You  notice  that  we  have  been  going  up  all  the 
time  since  we  left  the  wet  passage.  But  here  we  are,  and 
here  are  the  youngsters." 

Mr.  Thorn]  »on   looked  around  him.      Curled  up  on  the 
floor  lay  the  four  young  •  woodchucks,  evidently  fast  a 
through  all  the  excitement.      When  Mr.  Thompson  and 
the  old  woodchuck  entered  they  awoke,  and  all  began  to 
talk  at  once,  after  the  manner  of  young  woodchucks. 

"  Where 's  mamma  '." 

"Did  you  bring  us  anything?" 

''Who  is  that  with  you  ;" 

"I'm  real  hungry." 

"Jin  keep  (juiet,  children,"  said  the  woodchuck,  in  an 
indulgent  tone  that  showed  plainly  the  young  ones  were 
spoiled.  "Do  keep  quiet.  I  have  a  friend  with  me. 
What  will  he  think  of  you  !" 

But  here  the  shrill  litlle  voices  began  again,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  old  woodchuck  fol- 
lowed him,  smiling  good  -  humoredly.  As  they  reached 
the  surface  he  remarked, 

"You  are  not  used  to  children,  Mr.  Thompson.'1 

Mr.  Thompson  admitted  that  he  was  not,  and  added  that 
he  was  a  bachelor.  The  woodchuck  laughed,  and  said: 

"  Well,  we  don't  have  much  trouble  with  our  children. 
They  begin  to  shift  for  themselves  when  they  are  a,  month 
old.  and  when  they  are  two  months  old  they  leave  us  al- 
together." 

"What  do  you  find  to  eat  principally?"  asked  Mr. 
Thompson. 

''Clover  and  roots  mostly,  then  cauliflowers,  cabbage, 
apples,  and  other  fruits  and  garden  vegetables.  We  eat 
a  great  many  worms  and  insects,  so  that  on  the  whole  we 
do  about  as  much  good  as  harm.  Then  we  only  eat  two 
meals  a  day,  our  breakfast  at  about  an  hour  after  sunrise, 
and  our  dinner  at  about  sunset.  We  sleep  most  of  the 
winter,  and  eat  very  little;  so  you  see  we  are  not  so  ex- 
travagant, after  all." 

The  woodchuck  was  so  good-natured  about  it  that  Mr. 
Thompson's  heart  smote  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  affair,  and  he  blurted  out. 

"  I'm  sorry  we  started  to  disturb  yon  at  all." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  replied  the  woodchuck,  politely. 
"  But  look  out."  lie  added  ;  "  here  comes  ;;  man." 

"There's  two. of  'em!"  came  through  the  hedge,  in  the 
voice  of  the  impertinent  young  man. 

"You  shoot  the  big  feller,  and  I'll  let  the  little  chap 
have  it,"  said  'Lisha. 

"All  right,"  Click!  click!  Mr.  Thompson  looked 
around.  Through  the  hedge  he  could  see  'Lisha  and  the 
young  man  just  pr-parini:-  to  shoot.  His  woodchuck 
friend  had  already  made  a  Hying  leap  into  his  burrow. 

"  There  goes  the  little  teller!  Let's  both  bang  at  the  big 
'un."  exclaimed  'Lisha. 

Mr.  Thompson  realized  his  peril,  and  suddenly  found 
his  voice.  "Hi.  there!  hold  on!"  he  shouted,  in  terror. 
"  Who  are  vou  shooting  at  ?' 


' '  Wa'al,  ef  thar  ain't  Mr.  Thompson !"  exclaimed  'Lisha. 
The  young  men  both  dropped  their  guns  and  crawled 
through  the  hedge.  "Whar's  the  woodchuck?"  asked 
'Lisha,  as  he  stood  beside  Mr.  Thompson,  who  suddenly 
found  himself  lying  in  exactly  the  same  spot  in  which  he 
had  been  before  he  met  the  woodchuck. 

"He's  gone  back  into  his  house,"  replied  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. "  He  says  his  cellar  is  full  of  water,"  he  added,  ab- 
sently. 

"  Who — what — whose  cellar !"  inquired  'Lisha,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  The  woodchuck's,  of  course,"  growled  Mr.  Thompson, 
as  he  strode  off.  Mr.  Thompson's  remark  had  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  tell  the  whole  stoi'3'  at  the 
dinner  table.  Miss  Angelina  believed  it  all.  while  the  young 
man  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Mr. 
Thompson  was  asleep  and  dreamed  the  whole  affair. 

"I  suppose  I  dreamed  that  you  two  blood-thirsty  vil- 
lains were  going  to  shoot  me !"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  scorn- 
fully, as  a  parting  shot, when  he  left  the  table. 


BITS  OF  ADVIt'K. 

BY   AUNT   MARJORIE    PRECEPT. 


THREE   Ijri.KS  FOR  HAVING  A  GOOD  TIME. 

PANSY  was  asked  to  a  party  the  other  day,  and  was 
quite  xnidecided  whether  to  accept  the  invitation  or 
to  stay  at  home.  I  happened  to  know  that  the  lady  who 
was  to  give  the  party  was  a  very  kind  and  lovable  woman, 
and  a  charming  hostess.  Young  people  always  enjoyed 
themselves  in  her  house;  besides,  she  had  been  a  school- 
!  mate  of  Pansy's  mother,  and  it  was  hardly  courteous  for 
Pansy  to  slight  her  invitation  unless  she  had  a  very  good 
reason. 

You  see,  children,  your  aunt  Marjorie  is  rather  old- 
fashioned,  and  she  thinks  that  when  people  are  good 
enough  to  want  you.  you  should,  as  a  rule,  gratify  them  if 
you  can. 

I  tried  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  Pansy's  hesitation. 
She  frankly  told  me  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  afraid 
her  dress  was  too  plain  ;  in  the  second  place,  she  was  very 
shy  and  timid  in  company,  and  always  felt  as  though  ev- 
erybody were  gazing  at  her;  and  in  the  third  place,  most 
of  the  guests  would  be  strangers  to  her,  and  she  did  not 
like  meeting  strangers. 

Three  reasons:  No.  1,  dress  too  plain;  No.  2,  shy  in 
company;  No.  3,  dislike  to  strangers. 

Pansy  is  not  the  only  girl  whose  good  times  are  spoiled 
by  just  such  absurd  reasons  as  the  three  above. 

Now  let  me  give  her  and  all  of  you  my  three  rules. 

No.  1.  Never  mind  your  dress.  A  simple,  quiet  dress  is 
in  the  best  taste  for  a  young  girl.  The  granddaughters 
of  Queen  Victoria  are  always  very  modestly  and  plainly 
dressed,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  bestow  very  little 
]  thought  upon  their  gowns  and  hats,  which  are  what  their 
beautiful,  sensible  mother  thinks  fit  for  them.  A  pair  of 
bright  eyes,  hair  in  nice  order,  and  rosy  cheeks,  will  set  off 
the  simplest  attire. 

No.  2.  Never  mind  your  shyness.  As  soon  as  you  have 
paid  your  respects  to  your  hostess,  look  around  for  some- 
body shyer  than  yourself,  somebody  who  is  not  being 
pleasantly  entertained,  and  take  upon  you  the  duty  of 
,  making  the  next  half-hour  pass  delightfully  for  that  per- 
son. You  will  forget  all  about  your  own  shyness. 

No.  3.  Don't  feel  like  a  stranger,  and  do  not  suffer  other 
people  to  seem  to  yon  like  strangers.  Wherever  you  go 
you  will  find  wonderfully  attractive  persons:  and  if  you 
fan-  ill  the  world  as  Aunt  Marjorie  does,  you  will  always 
be  finding  new  acquaintances  who  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  you.  Look  upon  every  stranger  as  a  possible  new 
friend. 
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DANDELION- 

B  Y    M  A  R  G  A  R  E  T    E.   S  A  X  G  S  T  E  R. 

\GAIN  the  dandelions. 
The  beautiful  and  bold, 
That  cover  lull  and  valley 

With  dainty  cloth  of  gold: 
A  sallant  troop  in  yellow. 

Their  looks  are  full  of  cheer; 
The  fields  are  glad  to  see  them, 
And  so  am  I.  my  dear. 

I  like  their  sturdy  freedom; 

They  never  seem  to  care 
What  neighbor  may  be  near  them, 

But,  having  time  to  spare. 
They  turn  a'city  door-yard 

Into  a  fairy  bower, 
Or  light  a  lonely  by-path — 

A  torch  each  sunny  flower. 

The  baby  loves  to  hold  them 

.In  tiny  dimpled  hands. 
For  posies  have  a  meaning 

Which  baby  understands. 
The  little  yellow  flowers 

That  nod  and  smile  so  gay 
Are  just  like  happy  children 

Who  have  a  holiday. 

I  fancy  Spring  has  bidden 

These  darlings  of  her  train 
Besprinkle  bits  of  brightness 

Broadcast  on  hill  and  plain. 
They  shine  like  stars  a-twinkle 

Amid  the  dewy  grass. 
And  beckon  with  their  beauty 

Each  little  lad  and  lass. 


JACK  AND  HIS  YOUNG  DOCTORS. 

BY  THOMAS  \V.  KXOX. 

"IT """HEN  Allie  and  Frank  met  at  the  dock  a  few  days 
*  I  after  the  incident  of  the  little  girl's  rescue  from  the 
river,  their  first  inquiry  -was  for  Jack.  Mr.  Calef  was 
there,  but  his  faithful  follower  was  nowhere  to  he  seen. 

"Wonder  what's  happened?"  said  Allie.  "Perhaps 
Jack's  sick.  He'd  be  sure  to  be  with  his  master  if  he  wasn't. " 

"  I'm  not  so  certain  of  that."'  replied  Frank.  "He  may 
have  taken  offense  at  something,  and  staid  away.'' 

' '  We  did  nothing-  to  offend  him.  I'm  sure."  Allie  answer- 
ed. "  and  he's  too  noble  a  dog  to  quarrel  with  his  master." 

• '  There's  where  you're  wrong,  and  you  haven't  learned 
all  about  Newfoundlands.  They  are  splendid  animals, 
brave,  and  very  fond  of  children,  and  probably  the  best 
dogs  to  have  where  large  ones  can  be  allowed." 

"  That's  true."  said  Allie.  "and  they  understand  a  great 
deal  that's  said  to  them,  not  only  in  words  but  in  short 
sentences.  They  have  fine  memories,  not  only  for  friends, 
but  for  enemies.  I  was  reading  this  morning  about  a 
traveller  passing  through  a  village  in  England,  and  out 
of  pure  wantonness  gave  a  sleeping  Newfoundland  a  blow 
with  his  whip.  The  animal  made  a  rush  at  him.  and  pur- 
sued him  out  of  the  village.  Twelve  months  later  the 
same  man  was  leading  his  horse  through  the  village,  and 
he  had  uot  been  near  it  in  all  that  time.  The  dog  saw  and 
inhered  him.  He  set  upon  the  traveller,  seized  him 
by  tiie  leg.  anJ  would  have  bitten  him  severely  if  some 
nders  had  not  driven  the  dog  off.  One  gentleman. 
Mr.  Youatt.  mentions  a  Newfoundland  he  once  owned  that 
_:iized  him  five  years  after  he  had  parted  from  him. 
_  .eft  his  new  master  to  protect  his  old  one  from 
:hat  were  making  their  way  through  the 
bushes  to  stop  him.'' 

"I  don't  dispute  a  word  of  all  you  ve  said."  replied 
Frank,  "and  stories  of  the  Newfoundlander's  fidelity 
could  be  told  by  the  dozen.  But  the  animal  has  his  faults, 
like  other  dogs,  and  like  men  and  boys  as  well.  He  is  said 
to  be  changeable  in  his  friendships  and  enmities." 


' '  Yes :  but  doesn't  he  have  a  reason  for  it  ?'' 

-  >metimes  he  has.  but  not  always.  My  uncle  once 
owned  a  Newfoundland  called  Nero  that  would  never  fol- 
low him  nor  be  friendly,  and  yet  he  had  always  treated 
the  dog  as  kindly  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  animal 
would  go  hungry  rather  than  take  food  from  my  uncle's 
hands,  and  he  attached  himself  to  a  neighbor.  Mr.  John- 
son, who  never  gave  the  brute  the  least  encouragement.'' 

"What  did  your  uncle  do  with  Nero  ?" 

"He  gave  him  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  got  along  with  him 
all  right  for  several  months.  One  day  the  dog  was  amus- 
ing himself  by  howling  in  front  of  the  house,  and  his  mas- 
ter told  him  to  stop.  He  did  not  mind,  nor  did  he  when 
the  order  was  given  two  or  three  times.  Then  Mr.  John- 
son handed  a  short  whip  to  his  coachman,  and  said.  '  Give 
Nero  a  thrashing.' 

"  Would  you  believe  it !  From  that  minute  Nero  show- 
ed a  great  dislike  for  the  gentleman,  but  never  appeared 
to  resent  it  toward  the  coachman.  He  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  the  servant  had  done  what  he  was  ordered  to, 
and  laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  master.  Nero  didn't  go 
inside  the  house  after  that  unless  his  master  was  away, 
and  he  absolutely  refused  to  follow  Mr.  Johnson,  though 
he  would  come  when  called.  He  didn't  exactly  misbe- 
have, but  he  was  indifferent  and  careless  about  everything, 
and  of  no  further  use." 

During  their  conversation  the  boys  walked  to  the  head 
of  the  pier,  and  just  as  Frank  concluded  his  story  they 
reached  the  spot  where  Mr.  Calef  was  standing.  Allie  in- 
quired where  Jack  was. 

"Jack  staid  at  home  to-day. ''  was  the  reply.  "  He  isn't 
feeling  well,  and  didn't  want  to  come  with  me. 

''What's  the  matter  with  him  ?"  asked  Frank.  "I  hope 
he  didn't  take  cold  the  other  day  ?" 

"That's  not  very  likely."  said  Mr.  Calef.  with  a  laugh. 
'  "Some  varieties  of  dog  will  take  cold  easily  from  a  sudden 
bath,  but  that  isn't  the  case  with  Newfoundlands.  I've 
known  Jack  to  plunge  in  when  the  ice  was  running  in 
the  river  and  the  water  very  cold.  But  he  didn't  suffer  any 
harm.  I  wouldn't  have  him  do  it  often,  though,  as  even 
a  Newfoundland  can't  endure  everything.  What  the  mat- 
ter is  with  him  to-day  I  can't  exactly  say.  His  eyes  had  a 
heavy  appearance:  he  was  dull,  and  not  at  all  playful, 
and  when  I  sent  him  to  drive  a  stray  cow  from  the  yard, 
he  barked  in  a  listless  sort  of  way.  and  didn't  purs;, 
beyond  the  gate.  But  he  was  taking  his  medicine  when  I 
left  home,  and  will  probably  be  all  right  by  evening." 

"What  did  you  give  him  ?" 

"Oh!   I  didn't  give  him   anything,"  was   the    reply. 
'  "Jack  is  his  own  doctor,  and  selects  his  own  drugs.     I 
place  them  at  his  disposal,  and  he  chooses  for  himself." 

The  youths  were  a  little  puzzled  at  Mr.  Calef's  answer, 
I  and  Allie  ventured  to  ask  the  names  of  the  drugs  with 
I  which  Jack  was  supplied. 

"They  are  five  in  number."  said  Jack's  master — "pure 
air,  plain  food,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  grass.  If  you  ever 
keep  dogs,  remember  that  you  can  uot  have  them  strong 
and  in  a  healthy  condition  without  these  things.'' 

"Jack  had  probably  been  eating  something  he  ought 
to  have  let  alone."  said  Allie.  "and  that's  what  upset  him." 

"Quite  likely,  and  the  medicine  he  was  taking  this  morn- 
ing was  grass.  You've  often  seen  a  dog  go  into  a  field 
and  eat  grass,  haven't  you  ?'' 

"  Certainly  I  have."  answered  both  boys  in  a  breath. 

"Dogs  need  it  to  aid  their  digestion.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  has  had  great  success  in  raising  dogs  says  he  thinks 
it  is  owing  to  his  allowing  them  to  eat  grass  three  or  four 
times  a  week  he  hasn't  lost  a  dog  by  distemper  in  four 
or  five  years,  while  others  have  had  half  their  packs  die 
on  their  hands." 

Frank  asked  what  was  the  proper  food  for  a  dog. 

' '  Where  only  one  dog  is  kept  around  a  house.as  we  keep 
Jack,  the  scraps  from  the  table,  with  an  occasional  slice  of 
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bread  or  a  piece  of  meat,  are  enough  for  his  support.  A 
dog  in  health  has  an  appetite  for  more  than  lie  should  eat, 
and  it  is  probable  that  more  dogs  die  from  overfeeding 
than  from  any  other  cause.  And  he  should  always  be  fed 
on  the  ground,  and  not  on  a  plate  or  bi>;n<l 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  Frank,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"Because,"  replied  Mr.  Calef,  "he  needs  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  earth  or  lime  to  keep  his  stomach  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  winter  it  is  well  to  mix  a  little  loam  from  a 
flower-pot  with  the  food  he  eats." 

"That  explains  something  I've  never  understood,"  said 
Allie.  "I've  observed  that  when  you  give  a  dog  a  bone 
on  a  plate  or  on  a  board  he  takes  it  off  to  the  corner  of 
the  yard,  or  out  on  the  ground  and  rolls  it  over  and  over 
in  the  dirt,  while  he's  eating.  I  see  now  why  he  does  it: 
it's  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  earth  mixed  with  his  food." 

"You've  hit  it  exactly,  "said  Mr.  IV :!<•!':  "and  now  about 
food  for  dogs.      Give  Jack  and  his  kindred   plain  food, 
clean  and  •wholesome,  but  not  rich,  and  restrain  the  appe 
tite  rather  than  encourage  it.      Give  your  dog  an  occasion- 


al bone  for  keep- 
ing his  teeth  white, 
and  developing  the 
muscles  of  his  neck 
and  jaws;  let  him 
have  plenty  of  wa- 
ter to  drink;  give 
him  less  meat  in 
summer  than  in 
winter,  but  remem- 
ber that  though 
vegetables  are  good 
for  him,  he  is  by 
nature  a  carnivo- 
rous animal,  and 
meat  should  he  a 
part  of  his  diet  at 
all  times." 

"Haven't  I  heard 
about  feeding  dogs 
on  oatmeal  ?"  one 
of  the  boys  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the 
reply  :  "  oatmeal 
is  an  important 
article  for  feed- 
ing hunting  dogs 
where  they  a  re  kept 
in  packs.  The  most 
successful  keepers 
of  these  dogs  in 
England  are  very 
careful  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  oat- 
meal, and  also  in 
preparing  it;  some 
of  them  boil  it  for 
not  less  than  two- 
hours,  and  one 
successful  keeper 
boils  it  four  hours. 
AY  hen  it  is  cooled 
it  is  mixed  with 
meat  broth,  and  oc- 
casionally with  tal- 
low scraps  or  fine- 
ly chopped  meat. 
In  summer  the  best 
vegetables  for  dogs 
are  cabbages  and 
turnips,  and  of  the 
two  I  prefer  cab- 
bage." 

"But  will  the  dogs  eat  them  ?"  inquired  Frank. 
"  Not  if  they  can  get  meat,"  was  the  reply ;  "but  if  cab- 
bage is  boiled  with  meat,  and  chopped  up  with  a  little 
broth  and  oatmeal,  few  dogs  will  refuse  it  when  hungry. 
Turnips  should  be  mashed,  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  broth, 
and  perhaps  with  tallow  scraps." 

Before  the  boys  separated.  Allie  told  Frank  the  follow- 
ing story,  illustrating  the  Newfoundland's  fidelity: 

"In  a  severe  storm  a  ship  was  wrecked  near  Yarmouth. 
England,  and  everybody  on  board  was  lost.  A  Newfound- 
land dog  swam  ashore, bringing  the  captain's  pocket-book 
in  his  mouth ;  he  landed  amongst  several  people  who  tried 
in  vain  to  take  it  from  him.  After  looking  at  every  one- 
of  those  present,  he  walked  up  to  a  gentleman  who  had  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  delivered  the  pocket-book  to  him  : 
then  he  returned  to  the  beach,  and  watched  with  great 
attention  for  everything  that  came  from  the  wrecked  \  es 
sel.  The  dog  was  afterward  kept  at  Dropmore,  by  Lord 
Granville,  and  when  the  animal  died  he  wrote  an  epitaplu 
in  which  the  incident  of  the  pocket-book  was  recorded." 
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RIVAL  SCHOOL  ATHLETES. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE.  J UN. 

thoughts  of  members  t>(  some  half-dozen  scliools 
JL  in  New  York  city  were  undoubtedly  on  tin.1  weather 
when  theyopened  their  eyes  on  the  morning  of  Saturday. 
May  16.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  Seventh 
Annual  Games  of  the  Inter-scholastic  Athletic  Association 
were  to  come  oft'. 

Neither  grand  stand  nor  "field  seats''  -were  completely 
filled,  but  the  small  boy  in  broad  collar  and  straw  hat  who 
sold  programmes  at  five  cents  apiece,  was  heard  to  lament 
that  the  rush  of  business  had  been  such  as  to  muddle  bis 
accounts,  causing  him  to  tear  up  his  memorandum  of  re- 
ceipts in  despair,  and  confine  himself  solely  to  pocketing 
the  inflowing  nickels. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  programmes.  Here, 
•under  the  head  of  "  Special  Notice,"'  we  find  the  fact  set 
forth  that  "  no  event  will  be  contested  unless  representa- 
tives from  at  least  two  schools  start."  The  school  win- 
ning the  most  contests  is  to  be  presented  with  the  Cham- 
pionship Cup.  which  latter,  in  dazzling  silver  brightness, 
is  to  be  seen  standing  on  a  table  near  the  scoring  board. 

No.  1  on  the  list  is  the  100-yards  dash,  for  which  only 
five  come  forward  to  toe  the  mark. 

Their  costumes  are  more  noticeable  in  every  case  for 
lightness  and  looseness  than  for  variety  of  color,  although 
the  heads  of  one  or  two  are  wound  about  with  red  or  blue 
silk  handkerchiefs.  But.  look,  they're  oil'!  or.  no;  they've 
been  called  back!  In  his  nervous  eagerness,  each  of  the 
five  has  evidently  imagined  he  has  heard  the  pistol's  re- 
port. At  last,  however,  it  Hashes  out,  and  off  they  dart. 

In  eleven  and  a  quarter  seconds  the  cry.  "  Wau-ho-a! 
Everson!  Everson!  sis,  boom,  a!"  proclaims  the  winner 
of  No.  1  to  be  No.  1— W.  S.  Scott,  of  Everson's.  And 
now,  before  the  excitement  over  this  has  had  time  to  en- 
tirely subside,  four  tall  lads  present  themselves  as  con- 
testants for  the  one-mile  walk. 

They  remind  one  of  upright  engines  driven  by  piston- 
rods,  as  they  lunge  out  with  elbows  crooked,  and  arms 
working  to  apparently  as  much  purpose  as  their  legs. 
One  fellow  gives  up  on  the  first  lap,  then  another  drops 
out,  and  the  race  is  finally  won  by  a  member  of  the  Lyons 
School,  who  has  maintained  his  lead  from  the  start. 

For  the  running  high  jump  Everson  School  scores  an- 
other victory,  with  a  record  of  4  feet  10  inches,  and  in  the 
220-yards  run,  amid  wild  cries  of  "Go  it.  Billy!"  its  wor- 
thy representative,  Scott,  again  comes  in  lirst. 

But  already  the  School  of  Languages  is  beginning  to 
prove  a  formidable  rival.  Harry  Goetchius  wins  for  it 
the  half-mile  run;  in  the  final  heat  of  the  120-yards  hur- 
dle race,  with  hurdles  three  feet  high,  he  once  more,  and 
by  a  very  close  shave  with  Mosle,  of  Everson's,  comes  off 
victor;  and  in  the  one-mile  run,  by  a  spurt  near  the  finish, 
he  fairly  covers  himself  wii  h  glory,  by  coining  to  the  fore  a 
third  time,  to  be  greeted  by  the  ringing  "  'Rah, 'rah,  'rah! 
N — Y— S— L!"  of  his  rejoicing  friends. 

Among  the  oilier  events  that  have  meanwhile  takei-. 
place  may  be  mentioned  throwing  the  base  ball,  which 
was  also  won  for  the  School  of  Languages,  by  a  thr<>\\  of 
2S4  feet  3-j  inches,  and  ''putting  the  shot"  (weighing  12 
pounds),  in  which  the  Berkeley  School  contestant  came 
off  victor,  with  a  score  of  35  feet  ,'vJ-  inches.  One  of  the 
efforts  with  the  base-ball  almost  took  the  cup  literally  off 
the  table. 

The  final  100-yards  race  for  boys  under  fifteen  is  won 
by  R.  K.  Mtilford.of  Wilson  <S;  Kellogg's.in  I'.'-;  seconds. and 
the  quarter-mile  race  again  brings  the  Everson  boy  Scott 
to  the  front. 

Next  comes  the  tug  of  war.  for  which,  it  appears,  the 
School  of  Languages  was  awarded  the  colors  last  year. 

There  are  four  "men''  on  a  side,  and  after  considera- 
ble "grip-taking"  they  announce  themselves  as  ready,  the 


pistol  rings  out  its  sharp  signal,  and  back  drop  the  eight, 
as  if  the  bullet  had  penetrated  the  heart  of  each  one  of  them. 
How  they  strain,  haul,  tug,  and  kick  the  dirt  up  into  little 
mounds  with  their  feet,  like  dogs  after  woodchucks!  At 
first  neither  side  appears  to  gain  anything,  and  the  excite- 
ment is  intense,  but  now  see  how  one  of  the  School  of  Lan- 
guages boys  bends  to  his  work  until  his  face  is  fairly  touch- 
ing the  rope,  and  when  "  Time!"  is  presently  called,  once 
again  the  cheer  "N — Y — S — L!"  sounds  out  victoriously 
on  the  May  air. 

The  final  number  on  the  programme  is  a  two-mile  bicycle 
race.  There  are  four  competitors,  one  of  them  being  H.  G. 
Smith,  from  the  School  of  Languages,  on  whom  naturally 
the  interest  centres,  as  thus  far  the  competition  for  the 
championship  is  a  tie  between  his  school  and  Everson's. 

The  start  is  from  the  saddle,  each  machine  being  held 
by  a  friend  of  the  rider  until  the  signal  is  given.  And 
what  a  pretty  sight  it  is,  after  they  are  off,  to  watch  the 
graceful,  silent  wheels  skim  swiftly  around  the  track,  with 
the  sunshine  twining  itself  in  among  the  nickelled  spokes 
in  flashing  sheen.  But  look!  one  of  the  boys  is  evidently 
growing  discouraged,  slows  up,  and  presently  runs  off'  to 
one  side.  Is  it  Smith  ?  No.  for  here  he  conies. 

"  Go  it!"  "  Keep  it  up!"  and  "  Don't  you  see  they're  tir- 
ing .'"are  some  of  the  stimulating  cries  from  friends  and 
school-fellows,  while  around  and  around  scud  the  three 
young  "cyclists,  six  times,  seven  times,  and  now  they're  on 
the  homestretch.  Hurrah.  Smith  wins  in  8  minutes  27 
seconds,  and  the  School  of  Languages  has  the  cup! 

The  games  over,  a  rush  is  made  for  the  field,  and  when 
the  result  is  officially  announced,  what  a  rousing  cheer 
goes  up  from  the  little,  big.  and  middling-sized  N.  Y.  S.  L. 
boys,  while  the  kindly  countenance  of  their  principal  beams 
forth  its  .sympathetic  joy.  Then  "  Three  cheers  for  Ever- 
son's!" is  called  for  by  the  victors.  These  are  given  with 
equal  heartiness,  and  are  evidently  highly  approved  of  by 
a  large  white  dog  that  has  occupied  a  prominent  position 
on  the  grand  stand,  and  now  conies  in  with  a  short,  sharp 
bark  by  way  of  "  tiger." 


ROLF     HOUSE. 

BY  LUC'Y  C.  LILLIE, 
AUTIIOP.  <>F  "NAN,"'  "  Mu.DiiKii's  BARGAIN,"  "  DIOK  ANI>  D,"  ETC.,  KTO. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PHYLLIS   (JdKS   TO  NEW  YORK. 


NTIL  Nan's  return  Phyllis 
lay  very  still  upon  her 
lounge,  quietly  waiting. 
Dr.  Barlow  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  prelimina- 
ry talk  had  been  gone 
tli rough  with,  but  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  Travers's  and 
Laura's  and  Lance's  S3'm- 
paihy  and  their  many 
southing  services,  Phyl- 
lis felt  restless  until  Nail 
came  back. 

It     was     nearly    five 
o'clock  before  the  famil- 
iar step  sounded  coming  through  the  adjoining  room,  and 
Nan  entered.  Hushed  and  eager,  almost  forgetting  the  scene 
at  the  circus  in  her  anxiety  for  Dr.  Barlow's  report. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Phyllis,  joyfully,  "I  am  so  glad! 
Nan,  he  thinks  I  may  get  to  New  York  at  once,  and  Lance 
savs  you  and  he  find  there  is  money  enough."  Phyllis 
half  raised  herself  up  in  her  eagerness. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Nan  ;    and  sitting  down   by   the 
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lounge,  she  added:  "Oh,  Phyl,  I'm  so  glad!  And  don't 
you  like  Dr.  Barlow  ?  Isn't  lie  kind  ?  Where  is  he 
now  ?" 

"He  has  gone  up  to  friends  of  his  here,"  answered 
Phyllis — "those  very  Morrisons.  He  will  stay  there  all 
night,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  has  sent  down  to  ask  you  all  to 
go  up  there  to  tea  this  evening." 

"/can't  do  it,"  answered  Nan,  promptly,  "but  the  oth- 
ers might  as  well."  And  she  proceeded  to  tell  her  cousin 
the  result  of  their  expedition,  and  how  David  was  to  stay 
for  the  evening  performance. 

Phyllis  tried  to  shake  Nan's  resolve  about  Mrs.  Morri- 
son's invitation,  but  in  vain,  and  then  she  admitted  that 
she  would  enjoy  a  quiet  evening  with  her  and  Lance  very 
much,  and  when  the  rest  had  departed,  the  trio  left  be- 
hind had  a  very  cozy  and  satisfactory  time,  although  they 
•were  all  anxious  about  little  Janey  Powers;  but  David 
Travel's  was  to  be  relied  on  even  in  such  an  emergency, 
as  Nan  knew. 

Lance  and  Dr.  Barlow  had  planned  carefully  for  Phyl's 
journey.  Laura  was  to  go  with  her;  the  Vandorts  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  receive  her  and  care  for  her  tenderly 
as  long  as  she  needed  to  remain  with  them,  and  as  they 
all  thought  no  time  had  better  be  lost,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  little  party  should  start  as  soon  as  Phyllis  could  be 
made  ready.  Lance  would  be  escort,  as  his  own  work  in 
New  York  was  waiting  for  him. 

David  came  back  late.  Nan  ran  down-stairs  to  meet 
him,  but  one  glance  at  his  downcast  countenance  showed 
her  that  he  had  no  good  news  to  bring. 

"Twasn't  any  use,  miss,"  he  said,  dolefully;  "I  found 
they'd  gone,  those  Delamoris,  and  the  circus  people 
wouldn't  give  me  one  bit  of  satisfaction.  The  man  at  the 
ticket  office  seemed  kind  of  sorry,  and  told  me  Janey  was 
awfully  treated,  and  he  said  if  only  I  was  a  relation  I 
might  have  the  right  to  go  after  her." 

Nan  thought  for  a  moment,  feeling  almost  as  disheart- 
ened as  the  boy.  "David, "she  exclaimed,  "don't  let's 
give  it  up.  I'll  try  and  think  of  some  plan  to-morrow." 

Suddenly  a  happy  idea  crossed  her  mind.  If  Jim  Pow- 
ers was  really  a  relation  of  little  Janey's,  why  could  not 
he  be  sent  in  search  of  her? 

The  next  two  days  were  full  of  occupation  for  every 
one  in  the  household.  The  Emporium,  the  household 
work,  could  not  be  neglected,  and  Phyllis  had  to  be  made 
ready  for  the  journey,  so  that  heads  and  hands  and  hearts 
were  all  busy.  The  travellei-s  were  to  start  on  Thursday, 
and  that  morning  saw  the  household  up  at  a  very  early 
hour.  Nan  went  at  once  .to  Phyllis's  room,  where  there 
•were  various  last  things  to  be  done,  and  she  would  have 
discussed  the  question  of  Janey  with  her  cousin  but  that 
she  feared  to  add  any  cause  of  excitement  to  her  already 
nervous  state  of  mind.  She  decided  that  as  soon  as  the 
party  were  safely  in  the  train  she  would  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  Rolf  House  in  search  of  Jim,  and  although  it 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  take  Joan  into  her 
confidence,  she  feared  to  do  so  lest  something  about  the 
stealing  of  Beppo  would  be  brought  to  light. 

By  two  o'clock  the  carriage  in  which  Phyllis  was  to 
drive  to  Beverley  came  to  the  door,  and  as  she  was  carried 
down  they  all  felt  something  very  solemn  and  sad  in  this 
departure,  for  who  could  tell  what  the  doctor's  verdict 
w:is  to  be. 

They  were  gone.  Nan  stood  011  the  Beverley  platform 
watching  them  whirl  away,  anxious  yet  hopeful,  and  then 
she  turned  toward  Main  Street,  and  thence  to  the  neigh- 
borhood which  she  knew  so  well. 

Nan  walked  slowly,  going  up  through  the  orchard  and 
lower  gardens  of  the  dear  old  place,  and  to  her  great  sa  t  is 
faction  saw  Jim  standing  in  the  window  of  the  harness- 
room,  mending  an  old  bridle. 

He  started,  and  on  sight  of  Nan's  figure  in  the  door- 
way drew  back,  something  sullen  and  defiant  coining 


into  his  face.  But  her  first  words  caused  a  slow  change 
in  his  expression. 

"Jim,"  Nan  said,  very  quietly,  anxious  to  conceal  her 
own  nervousness,  "I've  come  here  to  tell  you  about  a 
cousin  of  yours.  At  least  I  think  she  is  your  cousin." 

And  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  wooden  chairs.  Nan 
very  gently  told  him  of  little  Janey  and  the  cruel  position 
in  which  she  was  placed. 

"And  you  say  I  can  find  her  ?"  he  exclaimed,  moving 
forward  and  looking  at  his  visitor  with  shrewd  yet  anx- 
ious eyes. 

"  I'm  sure  you  can,"  said  Nan,  promptly;  "and,  Jim,  if 
you  need  a  little  money  for  it,  I  can  give  it  to  you.  You 
have  only  to  follow  up  Hiker's  circus  on  the  road,  and  be 
careful  not  to  let  them  know  who  you  are  until  you  see 
her,  and  if  there's  any  trouble  about  it,  telegraph  to  me." 

Jim  stood  still,  looking  at  Nan  with  a  very  strange  ex- 
pression. 

"Why,  I  thought,"  he  said,  finally,  "that  you  were 
poor." 

Nan  smiled.  "Not  so  poor  but  that  I  can  give  you  a 
little  money  for  this,  Jim,"  she  answered,  quietly.  "I 
don't  suppose  I  ought  to  trust  you,  but  if  you  promise  me 
to  go  at  once,  I  will." 

Jim  did  promise,  and  for  all  her  doubts  of  him  Nan 
could  not  help  believing  that  he  would  make  the  effort 
in  the  right  way,  for  he  seemed  really  anxious  to  find  his 
little  cousin. 

They  arranged  that  he  should  ask  leave  to  go  away  for 
a  day.  Nan  gave  him  five  dollars,  and  promised  more  if 
he  returned  with  Janey,  or  if  he  could  send  her  proof  that 
he  needed  it  on  the  way. 

It  was  evident  that  before  she  left  the  lad  tried,  howev- 
er clumsily,  to  express  his  thanks  and  to  say  something 
else  to  her,  but  when  he  hinted  at  her  change  in  fortune 
Nan  could  not  say  anything,  and  only  turned  the  subject 
by  agreeing  to  meet  him  there  on  the  next  day  but  one, 
and  so  departed.  Nan  did  not  know  that  the  one  soft 
spot  in  Jim's  heart  was  for  his  little  cousin,  but  he, 
concluding  that  she  did,  felt  all  the  more  surprised  and 
grateful. 

By  seven  o'clock  that  evening  he  had  obtained  the  need- 
ed permission  from  the  coachman,  and  started  off  on  his 
journey. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

NAN  KEEPS   HER  APPOINTMENT. 

NAN  was  a  little  late  for  tea,  but  Joan  and  the  boys 
were  waiting,  and  they  all  tried  during  the  meal  to  be 
cheerful  and  hide  the  loneliness  they  felt  since  Phyllis's 
departure. 

When  the  boys  had  gone  out,  and  the  tea-things  were 
cleared  away,  Nan  and  Joan  sat  down  in  the  deep  cush- 
ioned window-seat  of  the  Emporium,  Nan  having  some 
doilies  to  finish,  and  Joan  glad  of  a  chance  for  a  little 
quiet  talk. 

Now  that  her  visit  to  Jim  was  over,  Nan  was  ready  to 
give  Joan  the  details,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
laticr  listened  with  great  interest. 

"And  what  uill  you  do  it' he  brings  Janey  back  ?"  Joan 
inquired,  rather  anxiously. 

"Oh,  some  place  will  have  to  be  found  for  her,"  said 
Nan.  "I  felt  that,  whatever  happened,  she  must  be  taken 
away  from  those  people.  Just  think  if  only  Aunt  Letty 
were  lirrr  how  much  we  might  do!" 

And  then,  both  girls  feeling  this  topic  a  dangerously 
sad  one,  began  to  talk  of  Phyllis  and  Laura  at  Bright- 
woods,  fancying  them  comfortably  established,  as  indeed, 
could  they  have  looked  in  upon  them,  they  would  have 
seen  was  the  case. 

Neither  of  the  two  sisters  had  ever  experienced  any- 
thing so  luxurious  as  the  room  prepared  for  them  by  Mrs. 
Vandort  and  Annie. 
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Phyllis  had  borne  the  journey  fairly  well,  but  as  soon 
as  she  arrived  she  was  put  directly  to  bed,  a  delicate  lunch- 
eon brought  in  to  her.  and  then  the  shades  of  the  room 
drawn,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  perfect  quiet  enforced.  She 
slept  delightfully,  waking  in  the  pleasant  spring  twilight 
to  lie  still,  looking- about  her  wilh  a  quiet  sense  of  com- 
fort and  well-being,  and  of  enjoyment  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  other  objects  in  the  room.  Through 
tin1  windows  she  could  see  the  dainty  green,  the  apple 
blossoms,  and  the  first  flowers  of  spring-time,  and  if  a 
longing  came  over  her  to  once  more  walk  about  and  feel 
one  with  the  bloom  and  brightness  of  the  season,  she  real- 
ized how  much  she  had  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  kindness, 
the  tenderness,  every  one  had  shown  her  since  her  im- 
prisonment. 

The  evening  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Van- 
dort,  Annie,  and  Laura  sat  with  her,  talking  on  cheerful 
topics,  and  so  sleep  came  in  a  restful  way,  and  the  next 
morning  found  her  brighter  than  any  of  them  had  dared 
to  hope.  The  three  physicians  whom  Dr.  Barlow  had  se- 
lected arrived  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  consultation  was 
long  and  thorough.  Phyllis  had  made  them  promise  to 
tell  her  frankly  their  verdict:  but.  when  they  returned  to 
speak  with  her,  it  was  evident  that  they  wrre  much  per- 
plexed, and  hardly  knew  how  to  express  just  what  they 
had  to  say.  The  fact  was  that  they  had  learned  from 
Mrs.  Vandort  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  the 
Rolfs  were  placed,  and  it  was  hard  to  explain  to  Phyllis 
that  her  only  hope  lay  in  a  course  of  treatment  which 
would  be  both  tedious  and  expensive.  But  the  frank  and 
questioning  gaze  of  the  young  girl  made  it  impossible  for 
Dr.  North,  the  senior  physician,  to  deceive  her.  Brielly 
but  gently  he  told  her  just  what  they  thought.  If  she 


could  follow  their  advice,  there  was  every  reasonable  hope 
of  a  cure. 

Phyllis  listened,  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  until  Lau- 
ra, standing  by  her  side,  put  one  hand  in  hers  with  a 
pressure  the  elder  sister  understood,  and  then  Phyllis  lift- 
ed her  eyes  gently  to  the  old  physician's  face. 

"Thank  you.  sir,"  she  said.     "We  must  think  it  over." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  knew  that  thinking  would  do 
no  good.  There  was  no  chance  at  present  of  her  under- 
taking such  a  course  as  the  doctors  prescribed.  Had  they 
not  told  her  it  would  take  at  least  a  year  of  care  from  a 
trained  nurse,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  a  physician  ? 

When  the  doctors  had  gone,  Phyllis  very  quietly  and 
gently  talked  it  over  with  Lance  and  Laura,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  were  rather  a  mournful  party,  in  spite  of 
Lance's  assurances  that  somehow,  somewhere,  the  money 
must  be  made  to  be  forth-coming.  Needless  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Vandort 's  generous  heart  prompted  her  to  make 
Phyllis  an  offer  of  all  that  was  required;  but  the  young 
girl  would  only  thank  her  affectionately,  but  repeat  that 
11  could  not  he;  that  she  must  wait  and  think. 

The  little  home  party  looked  anxiously  on  the  morning- 
of  the  third  day  for  a  report  from  Laura,  and  the  result, 
as  may  hi-  imagined,  was  not  encouraging.  Laura  wrote 
just  what  the  doctors  had  said,  and  of  how  hopeless  Phyl- 
lis seemed  to  feel. 

It  was  all  that  Nan  could  do  to  keep  Joan  from  break- 
ing down  completely,  and  when  at  four  o'clock  she  start- 
ed off  to  keep  her  appointment  with  Jim  Powers,  the  sight 
"I  .loan's  face,  pressed  against  the  Emporium  window, 
filled  her  with  melancholy. 

Before  this  their  need  of  money  had  not  stared  them  in 
the  face  so  sternly,  but  now  the  feeling  that  it  \\.~- 
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Phyllis's  whole  future  made  Nan's  heart  very  heavy  as  she 
rode  into  Beverley.  The  thought  of  visiting  Rolf  House 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind  oppressed  her  keenly. 

She  had  told  Jim  to  expect  her  about  five  o'clock,  and 
as  she  left  the  cars  on  Main  Street  she  walked  quickly,  for 
not  only  was  there  a  feeling  of  rain  in  the  air,  but  the  sky 
was  sultry  and  overcast;  the  foliage  on  the  trees  in  Col- 
lege Street,  the  gardens  on  each  side,  looked  dark  with 
shadows  of  the  approaching  storm,  and  as  Nan  entered 
the  lower  garden  gate  a  dash  of  rain-drops  fell  upon  her 
face,  and  she  quickened  her  steps,  running  into  the  car- 
riage house,  as  anxious  to  avoid  a  wetting  as  to  meet  Jim. 

No  one  was  in  sight. 

Nan  looked  about  her;  called  "Jim!"  once  or  twice; 
wondered  for  a  moment,  and  then,  thinking  that  the  boy 
might  be  above,  went  up  the  ladder  and  into  the  loft;  but 
no  one  was  there. 

She  turned,  sorry  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  house  and  inquire  for  Jim,  but  anxious  to  do  so  at 
once  if  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  she  might  start  for 
home.  She  turned,  but  made  only  one  step  forward,  when 
she  stopped,  witli  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Looking  at  her  with  an  expression  of  malicious  glee, 
Bob  appeared  leaning  over  the  trap-door  on  the  floor  of 
the  loft;  silent,  but  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  a  smile  of 
•cruel  satisfaction  oil  his  face. 

"So  this  is  how  you  come  prowling  around  other  peo- 


ple's houses,  is  it,  Miss  Goody,"  the  boy  said,  maliciously, 
and  speaking  slowly,  as  though  he  enjoyed  prolonging 
what  he  had  to  say.  "  Nice  sort  of  a  girl  you  are!  Wli;it 
arc  you  after,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

Nan  stood  still,  trembling  a  little,  but  determined  he 
should  not  discover  that  she  was  frightened. 

"  I  was  looking  for  Jim  Powers,"  she  said,  calmly,  and 
moved  toward  the  ladder.  "Let  me  pass,  if  you  please, 
Bob.  I  must  hurry  home." 

"Oh,  you  must,  must  you  ?"  cried  the  boy,  with  a  grin. 
"Well,  we'll  see  about  that.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall 
let  you  go  for  an  hour  or  two.  Betty  and  I  will  settle 
some  old  scores  perhaps  first.  Do  you  remember  what  I 
said  once,  that  I'd  pay  you  off  for  taking  my  dog,  and  I 
guess  my  time  has  come." 

"Bob,  I  must  go.  Let  me  pass.  I  will  call  out  for 
some  of  the  men  if  you  don't." 

But  Bob  only  laughed  derisively. 

"  No  use,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "There  ain't  any 
one  around.  Jim  isn't  home  yet." 

"Let  me  pass,  please,  Bob,"  replied  Nan,  unable  to 
hide  her  annoyance.  She  came  to  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  tried  to  force  her  way;  but  the  boy  was  too  quick 
for  her.  With  a  bound  he  descended  one  or  two  steps, 
banged  the  door  down,  and  Nan  heard  him  push  in  the 
bolt,  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 

[TO    IiE    CONTINUED.] 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


'T'lIIiEE  letters  describing  what  the  writers  ob- 
J-  served  during  a  morning  walk  arc  pulilishcil 
in  the  Post  office  Box  this  week.  Others  will  ap- 
pear later.  Now  I  want  the  little  pens  to  send 
me  something  very  bright  about  the  subject  I  am 
about  to  give  them.  It  is  "  A  Journey  Round  the 
Breakfast  Table."  You  may  tell  me  when-  tin- 
oatmeal  grows  for  your  porridge,  where  the  cof- 
fee comes  from,  and  the  sugar,  the  pepper,  tin- 
salt,  the  ice  in  your  water,  the  wheat  which  makes 
your  bread,  and  all  you  can  tind  out  about  a  break- 
fast. 

STANWIX,  CAELISLK,  CL-MHKKI.AND,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  buy  |. n  years  old. 
and  have  six  brothers  an<l  sisters,  three  ''Met- 
than  myself.  In  our  house  \vr  have  a  book-case 
that  belonged  to  the  great  poet  Mr.  Wordsworth 
Our  house  is  situated  ia  the  middle  of  the  Cum- 
brian Plain,  and  has  a  splendid  view  all  around 
it.  We  have  also  a  lot  of  swallows  and  starlings 
that  build  in  the  gables  of  our  house.  One  day 
a  starling  came  down  t  he  drawing-room  chimney. 
and  so.  .ted  the  carpet  and  ceiling.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  one.  I  have  never  written  to  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PKOPLE  before  We  ean  see  Langholm 
Monument  on  Whit  a  Hill,  twenty  m lies  away.  on 
a  clear  day.  I  go  to  Grosvenor  ( lollejre,  and  study 
French,  Latin,  drawing,  reading,  spelling,  ge. .gra- 
phy,  and  arithmetie.  In  winter,  robins  eome  to 
the  door  and  stay  till  we  give  them  someerumi'- 
Some  get  into  our  greeiilioii-e.  and  we  haw  to 
let  them  out.  I  am  your  faithful  reader, 

ARNOLD  MOFFET  B. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  read  a  very  beauti- 
ful book  entitled  Tit,  Mnrl'my,  by  Norman  Mae- 
leod.  If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  you  have  a 
rare  treat  before  you.  I  should  like  to  own  a 
book-case  which  Wordsworth  had  owned. 


Such  a  letter  as  the  following  deserves  to  be 
read  with  care,  and  1  thank  the  writer  for  send- 
ing it  to  us  all : 

NKW  Y'.KI,  '  IT^ 

DEAR  PosT.Mis-rnEss.—  In  the  Post-office  Box— 
the  dear  Post-office  Iiox.  which  no  one  loves  bet- 
ter than  I  do — you  ask  us  children  it  we  know 
whose  wife  Xantippe  (I  can  not  bear  to  make  .1 
capital  X,  it  always  looks  so  queen  was  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  Grecian  philos,,ph. -r  Socra 
tes,  who  was  put  to  death,  899  years  before  Christ. 
on  a  charge  with  three  propositions  :  he.  said  his 
judges,  did  not,  believe  in  the  gods  of  Athens,  in- 
troduced new  gods,  and  misled  young  men.  The 
first  charge  was  true  to  a  certain  extent,  f.  >r  Soc- 
rates was  opposed  to  such  worship  as  was  ren- 
dered to  the  god  Hacchns.  AS  to  the  second, 
Socrates  declared  a  belief  in  one  Most  High  God, 
and  "struggled  after  the  truth  in  the  darkness. " 
but  I  never  heard  that  he  instituted  or  even  tried 
to  institute  any  new  worsidp.  As  a  basis  for  the 
third  charge,  it  was  said  that  Alcibiades,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Soerates.  had  frequently  obeyed  the 
philosopher  in  preference  to  his  own  father.  In 
reply  to  this  statement  Socrates  said  that  this 
thingoften  occurred  in  other  matters:  men  con- 
sulted physicians  about  their  health,  and  obeyed 
their  generals  in  war,  rather  than  their  fathers 
But  three  hundred  and  eighty  voices  sentenced 
the  virtuous  philosopher  to  die  by  being  poison- 
ed with  hemlock.  Xenophon,  one  of  the  hest  of 
Socrates's  pupils,  was  away  in  Asia  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  but  Plato,  another  pupil,  a  ml  one  <<t 
the  wisest  men  that  have  ever  lived,  endeavored 
to  defend  his  instnn-tor:  !>nt  when  he  stood  up 
on  the  platform  and  began,  "O  ye  Athenians  !  I 
am  the  youngest  man  who  ever  went  up  in  this 
place—"  "  No,  no, "cried  the  judges, "  t  lie  y.  mug 
est  who  ever  went  down  " 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said  ahout 
Socrates,  but  my  letter  is  growing  long,  ami  1 
will  just  add  one  more  paragraph  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  incident  that  showed  the  patience  with 
which  Socrates  dealt  with  his  scolding  wife  Xan- 
tippe. In  a  fit  of  temper  this  sharp-tongued  wo- 


man delivered  an  angry  lecture  to  her  husband. 
and  finished  her  harangue  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner by  throwing  some  water  at  Socrates's  head  : 
whereupon  the  philosopher  smile.!  quietly,  re- 
marking, "  Alter  thunder  follows  rain."  I 'trust 
that  MM-  pi-o\crb.  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,"  proved  true  in  this  instance. 

Vour  devoted  reader,  H.  R.  G. 


CHEBOVGAN,  MICHIGAN. 

DEAR  POSTM  ISTRESS. — WTe  have  four  dog*,  nan  i.  -d 
romp.  Ned,  Sport,  and  King.  I  have  a  pet  i.ir.l 
named  Gold ie.  I  am  cleaning  housi — n<  >t  the  big 
hou^e.  hut  the  play  house.  It  is  in  the-  side  yard. 

and  it  is  built,  like  a  real  house.     It  lias  -  door. 

two  windows,  ami  a  stoop  on  two  sides  \ 
scrubbed  the  fl •  yesterday,  and  shook  the  ear- 
pet  and  laid  it  on  the  grass.  James  is  going  to 
put  n]i  a  Inn-  l"l-  me.  ami  1  shall  hang  the  earpet 
on  ii  and  h.  ai  it  1  am  goim:  to  wash  t  he  win- 
dows, too.  hut  I  do  not.  know  just  when  1'erhaps 
mamma  will  get  me  a  little  stove  -lames  is  ,,»- 
ing  to  put  in  another  window,  and  (ix  a  lock  on 

the    do,,]-,    hc'-allse    tramps    go    ill     there     to    sleep 

soin'-t  lines.  1  thank  you.  dear  Post mistre-s  lor 
your  message,  and  1  send  yon  my  l..\e  In  three 
more  mouth-  I  shall  he  eight  years  old.  <;<iod- 
by.  £FFII!  G.  II. 

SAN  Lris  POTOSI.  MKXICO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nearly  seven  years  old.  My 
sistcr  Xotita  ami  1  are  the  only  girls  in  our  school 
who  can  speak  English.  I  do  not  go  in  the  after- 
noons. I  write  and  draw,  and  am  in  the  Fir-t 
Reader.  I  have  one  sister.  We  have  two  kittens 
andadog:  the  dog's  name  is  Sultan.  Wehavea 
velocipede,  and  ride  in  the  Alamedajn  front  of  our 
house.  \\  e  have  no  American,  but  some  Mexican. 
playmates.  I  staid  at  home  to-day  because  1  am 

sick  with  a  cold 

Your  little  friend,  ANITA  W.  T. 


RKABUP.N,  MANITOBA. 

My  sister  and  I  like  HARPER'S  YOCNC;  I'Kort.E 
\i-r\  much,  atid  would  not  like  to  be  without  jt 
One  of  my  aunts,  "who  lives  in  Tin  on  i  i  >,  subscribed 
to  it  for  us:  she  did  not  know  that  papa  had  al- 
ready done  so.  We  get  them  both  every  week, 

and  we  gi\-( e  to  some  friends  of  ours.    The 

snow  has  all  gone,  and  we  picked  the  first  wild 
flowers  on  the  ^tith  of  April.  I  inclose  you  some. 
I  am  nine  years  old,  and  my  sister  is  eleven  u  e 
live  on  a  farm.  LILIAN  F.  C. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  flowers.  They 
were  lovely. 

DEAII  POSTMISTRESS.— My  little  boy.  who  is  not 
big  enough  to  do  it  himself,  will  have  me  write 
to  ask  whether  the  fairies  ever  came  haek  to 
Dame  Margery's  bed  of  tulips.  I  have  told  him 
the  tale  says  they  didn't,  but  he  replies,  "Per- 
haps they  came  back  after  the  tale  was  linished. 
dad  :  do  ask  the  gempleman,  else  let  us  go  to 
Tavistoek  and  see."  <  'an  you  tell  him? 

Now  I  am  writing.  1  may  tell  you  an  anecdote 
of  my  little  boy  that  will  perhaps  please  some  of 
your  small  friends.  One  night  I  found  him  going 
to  bed  with  a  huge  mince-]. ie  in  his  hand.  "  Har- 
old," I  said,  "if  you  eat  that  to-night,  you'll 
dream  of  lions  ''  Me  stared  at  me  a  minute,  and 
then  said,  "  Sabage  ones,  dad?"  "Yes,  savage 
ones."  He  raised  the  pie  to  his  lips,  then  paused, 
and  said  again.  "  And  tighas  •"  "  \  es,  t  igers  i  - .,  " 
Once  more  he  carried  the  pie  to  his  mouth,  hesi- 
tated, and  asked.  "And  jaliln  rituckx .'"  ••Cer- 
tainly," lie  gave  tin-  the  pie  hurriedly,  saying, 
"  Keep  it  till  morning,  dad." 

Harold  has  an  auntie  in  America,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  he  likes  HARPER'S  YOI-M,  l'i.o- 
1'i-L  HAROLD'S  DAD. 

EPWORTU.  ENGLAND. 

I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  what  the  fairies  did, 
but  when  I  find  out  I'll  tell  Harold. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —I  Bopeyou  have  received 
my  last  letter  from  Tassia.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  <,,-noa  and  Pisa  in  travelling  from  the  Riv- 
iera to  Florence,  where  I  am  now.  I  am  going 

to  a  boy's  school  s i,  which  I  shall  like  a  great 

deal.  My  aunt  sends  me  HARPER'S  YOTM,  l'i  o 
PLE.  which  I  like  very  much.  GEOFFREY  F. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  little  game  in  HARPER'S 
Yor.M.  I'IOI-M  \l\  In-other  and  I  have  named 
a  new  game  ot  "  Cat  eh  :  or.  Drivers  and  Slaves." 
Each  driver  must  be  furnished  with  a  whip  and 
a  hit  of  strong  string.  There  must,  not  fa 
a  tinier  This  timer  takes  no  active  part  in  the 

game  ;  I nly  must  arrange  how  long  |  )M.  s]:1  v.s 

ma  v  go  liel-  'i  <  ,     ,,  IT  after  them,  then 

again,  how  long  after  that  he  will  signal  them 
back.  There  must  be  no  doubt  about  the 

h      As  many  as  like  may  play 
1  e  drivers  ma  v  n,  ,t  .  ml  number 
the  slaves,  nor  the  slaves  the  drivers.    When  a 
driver  has  caught  a  slave,  he  i  ies  t  IM,  slave's  hands- 
beinii-i  hurrii     •  im  to  the  ••  home." 

or  place  where  the  timer  is.  but  if  the  slave  is 
.-aught  and  shows  resistance,  and  meantime  the 
signal  for  return  is  heard,  he  must  leave  the  slave 


and  rush  for  "  home."  The  consequence  is  that 
if  the  drivers  have  caught  every  slave,  they  stay 
drivers,  luit  if  even  one  is  missing,  all  give  up 
i  heir  strings  and  whips,  and  are  slaves.  We  have 
made  only  two  rules  : 

1    That  every  slave  wiio  falls  is  free  to  get  up. 

II.  It  any  one  is  mean  enough  to  cheat,  he  is 
put  out   ol  the  game. 

NOTU  i,  — The  whips  are  a  kind  of  savre-ffarde 
for  the  slaves,  and  not.  to  be  used  on  any  slave 

H.  B.  F. 


IlIIJII    LIFE 

See    the    birdies    on    the    hough. 

How  they  ehirp  and  sing  ! 
Twitter,  twitter,  fast   then  slow — 
ISow  they're  on  the  wing. 

Awav  they  fly.  and  perch  again 

On  some  luxuriant   tree. 
And  then  begin  their  song  anew 

Ju  joyous  harmony. 

<)!i.  pretty  birds,  bow  svyeet  your  song, 

l;m   one  ean  never  fail 
T.I  charm  all  hearers  with  its  notes — 

The  far  famed  nightingale. 

This  little  songster  issues  forth 

From  out  its  pretty  nest. 
At  evening  time,  when  other  birds 

Have  gone  in  peace  to  rest. 

It  then  begins  its  melody — 

A  melody  which  neVr 
Can  In-  forgot   l,y  any  one 

Who  doth  its  carol  hear.  F.  P.  P. 

This  dear  boy,  who  writes  so  lovingly  to  the 
Postmistress,  is  assured  that  his  affection  is 
prized.  When  he  goes  away  to  school,  she  hopes 
he  will  not  be  homesiek.  bul  will  have  jolly  boys 
for  playmates,  and  kind  tutors  to  make  the  path 

of  learning  sn th,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  hear 

all  about  the  games. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  MICE. 

A   FABLE. 

In  the  kitchen  of  a  large  house  there  once  lived 
a  ni"U-e  that  had  five  little  ones.  Now  nobody 
knew  this  ,-xeept  the  eat.  and  she  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  meal  of  them  some  day. 

At  last  Christmas-day  came,  and  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Imnse  were  in  the  best  room,  so 
Pussy  thought  it  a  good  chance  to  lay  out  her 
plans,  winch  she  did  she  went  to  the  larder  and 
got  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  and  put  it  about  a 
\ard  away  from  the  entrance  of  the  hole  where 

the   mice   lived        She  then   got    the  servant's   bon- 

ii'  t.  and  putting  it  on  the  ground  a  short  distance 
trom  the  cheese  hid  herself  under  it;  all  she  had 
to  do  now  was  to  wait. 

Presently  she  heard  a  scratching  noise,  and 
peeping  through  a  hole  in  the  bonnet,  she  saw 
Mrs  Mouse  and  her  two  eldest  children  looking 
wistfully  at  the  cheese,  she  gave  a  lit  lie  chuckle, 
for  she  knew  that  they  would  soon  come  right 
out  she  was  light,  for  in  another  minute  the 
three  iniec  were  eagerly  eating  the  cheese:  in  a 
short  time  two  more  eame  out.aud  before  they 
had  eaten  much  the  last  one  came  running  out 
for  his  share. 

Now  Piis.sy  did  not  know  how  many  children 
Mrs  Mouse  had;  so.  thinking  that  some  more 
might  still  con in.  she  kept  quiet  After  a 

while    one   of   the    mie,     went    back    to   the   hole 

again,  having  sati-lied  his  hunger;  but  Pussy 
thinking  that  he  had  gone  to  fetch  some  more  of 
hi-  companions,  was  so  glad  that  in  her  joy  she 
knocked  the  bonnet  half  off.  This  so  frightened 
the  mice  thai  thev  ran  back  to  their  home  as  fast 
as  ever  they  could.  Pussy  dashed  after  them, 

but  w  as  loo  late. 

She  Went   back  to  the  cheese  (which  was  about 

an  inch  in  length),  and  began  eating  it;  the  tears 
were  almost  in  her  eyes,  because  she  was  so  sav- 
age at  having  thus  lost  such  a  treat. 

But  just  then  Jane,  the  servant,  came  out  with 
Pussy's  and  Hover's  dinner.  She  saw  Pussy  eat- 
ing something,  and  also  saw  the  crumbs  of  cheese 
on  the  flour,  so  of  course  she  thought  that  Pussy 
had  stolen  the  cheese  and  eaten  it:  to  make  sure 
of  it  she  went  to  the  larder,  and  of  course  found 
the  cheese  dish  empty,  she  was  very  angry,  and 
gave  Pussy  a  beating.  She  then  gave  both  the 
dinners  to  Hover  who  enjoyed  them  heartily. 
Itov.-r  \.-oii.ier-  why  he  had' such  a  good  meal 
that  day,  hut  Pussy  doesn't. 

GEORGE  R.  (age  13). 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

I' '  Jam- :    What  became  of  the  bonnet? 


WHAT  I  SAW  IN  A  MORNING  WALK. 

urn-  morning  i  wenl  to  the  grocer's  for  mamma, 
and  on  tnj  waj  back  my  attention  was  attracted 
bv  this  si,.,,,  ••  Tins  si,,r  win  open-  on  or  about  the 
tir-  ,,i  Mayas  a  firs  class  confectionery  and  ice- 
cream saloon  "  How  funny  that  the  longer  words 
wen-  correctly  spelled,  while  "store"  and  "li]-si" 
were  incorrect  :  That  reminds  me  of  a  sign  I  saw- 
while  taking  a  morning  walk  in  Newark.  New- 
Jersey.  The  sign  was  nailed  on  a  firkin,  and  read 
thus,  "Socket  Mackerel."  This  was  probably 
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meant  to  inform  lovers  of  soaked  mackerel  that 
the  firkin  contained  some.  But  to  go  back  to  my 
morning  walk. 

On  my  way  hack  from  the  grocer's  I  also  saw 
a  man  who  did  n<>t  keep  his  word,  as  I  will  show 
yiui  later  mi-  our  eotlee  -put  had  la  ken  it  into  its 
head— 1  should  say  its  spout— to  leak  that  morn- 
ing, and  so  I  had  taken  it  to  the  tinsmith's  to  be 
mended,  but  had  neglected  to  ask  him  when  it 
w«m)d  !».'  finished,  so  on  my  way  back  from  the 
grocer's  I  went  in  and  asked  him  when  I  could 
have  it.  He  said,  "This  evening,  miss."  That 
evening  I  went  for  it,  and  it  was  not  finished, 
and  all  the  workmen  had  been  dismissed.  As 
that  evening  was  Saturday,  I  could  not  get  it  the 
next  day.  and  on  Monday  it  would  not  be  done 
in  time  for  breakfast.  Think  what  misery— two 
whole  days  to  drink  coffee  cooked  in  a  pipkin  ! 
It  made  me  shiver  to  think  of  it.  I  expected  to 
get  a  lot  of  ground  coffee  in  my  mouth  at  every 
swallow.  But  it  was  not  so  bad  after  all. 

That  was  all  I  saw  in  that  morning  walk;  but 
if  I  could  put  all  the  funny  things  of  all  my  morn- 
ing walks  together,  I  am  confident  that  I  could 
make  you  laugh.  C.  M. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

One  morning  as  I  was  out  taking  a  walk  I  heard 
a  little  noise  in  a  tree  near  by,  and  on  going  to 
see  what  was  there  I  saw  two  little  sparrows  in 
a  nest.  There  had  been  a  storm  the  other  day, 
and  the  mother  bird  had  been  blown  out  of  the 
nest.  Taking  the  nest,  with  the  little  birds  in  it, 
1  went  home..  On  reaching  home,  I  put  the  little 
birds,  nest  and  all.  into  a  cage,  and  kept  them 
until  they  grew  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  then  I  let  them  go.  A.  S. 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  YORK. 

In  my  morning  walk  before  school  I  noticed 
the  green  grass  looking  so  bright  and  beautiful, 
just  as  if  it  had  come  up  by  magic.  The  sweet- 
scented  flowers  of  the  magnolia-tree  were  all  in 
bloom  ;  the  maple-tree  was  already  putting  forth 
the  glory  of  its  delicate  little  yellow  leaves ;  the 
tall  atid  stately  sycamores  were  beginning  to  put 
forth  their  buds;  the  willows,  with  their  tender 
little  pointed  leaves,  were  hanging  their  heads 
to  give  shade  to  the  passer-by.  All  nature  was 
bright  and  beautiful.  I  listened  to  the  birds  that 
sang  so  sweetly,  the  sunlight  beaming  down  upon 
me  through  the  trees.  The  merry  voices  of  the 
children  in  the  orphan  asylum  that  I  passed  rang 
out  over  the  fields;  some  of  the  children  were 
swinging,  some  were  enjoying  seesaw,  others 
were  playing  tag.  There  is  a  large  detached 
house  just  below  our  own.  Some  men  on  the 
roof  were  letting  down  the  worthless  concrete 
in  buckets,  while  others  on  the  street  were  pre- 
paring new  concrete.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
building  men  were  hauling  up  tar  in  buckets. 
Jlen  inside  the  house  were  tearing  down  the  plas- 
tering; new  plaster  was  being  made  and  strained 
outsiae.  I  stopped  a  little  while  to  watch  the 
men  strain  the  plaster.  I  was  so  glad  the  old 
house  was  being  put.  in  order,  because  it  has  such 
a  beautiful  lawn  around  it,  and  such  magnificent 
trees.  I  saw  a  great  many  other  beautiful  and 
interesting  things,  but  if  I  should  attempt  to 
mention  them  all,  my  letter  would  be  too  long. 
I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  and  am  very  glad 
to  have  such  a  nice  subject  for  a  letter. 

JEANIE  L.  DE  F. 


moss  in  exchange  for  some  of  the  trailing  arbutus 
she  writes  of.  1  would  like  so  much  to  correspond 
\\  itli  some  English  girls  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  !  I  fancy  1  could  send  them  some  inter- 
esting letters  about  the  points  of  interest  around 
San  Antonio — the  old,  time-worn  missions,  etc. 
Maybe  some  of  the  little  readers  who  visited  the 
Exposition  noticed  in  the  Texas  Department  an 
oil-painting  of  Mission  Sun  Jose,  by  my  sixi< ••  n 
year-old  brother.  Hoping  this  is  not  too  long  for 
a  little  corner  in  the  Post-office  Box.  your  friend, 
MAMIE  B.  THOMAS, 

219  Oakland  Street. 

I  fear  the  trailing  arbutus  will  all  be  gone  for 
this  year,  Mamie  ;  but  Nellie  may  like  to  arrange 
some  other  exchange  with  you. 


SOUTHPORT,  CONXKCTTCTT. 

My  younger  brother  began  taking  HAULER'S 
YOUNG  PEon.B  last  .January.  We  all  like  it  so 
much !  I  am  especially  interested  in  "  Itolf 
House."  I  have  two  sisters  and  two  brothers. 
We  all  go  to  school  except  the  youngest  :  we 
have  a  governess,  and  our  school-room  is  a  room 
fitted  up  in  a  house  nearly  two  hundred  years 
old,  the  old  homestead  of  papa's  family.  Papa 
owns  one  of  the  many  grist  mills  on  Mill  River. 
In  winter  my  brothers  and  I  en  joy  skating  on  the 
pond,  n nd  in  summer  we  gather  great  numbers  of 
water  lilies.  lam  making  a  quilt,  which  takes  440 
blocks,  and  thirteen  pieces  for  each  block, making 
5720  pieces  in  the  whole  quilt.  LORETTA  B.  P. 

What  patient  eyes  and  nimble  fingers  you  must 
have,  dear  child ! 


PONCHA  SPRINGS,  COLORADO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  and  never  have 
written  you  a  letter,  although  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  I'EOPLH  over  four  years.  My  mam- 
ma is  writing  this  for  mo  ;  I  have  broken  my  arm, 
and  can  not  write  very  plainly  now.  I  was  skat- 
ing on  roller  skates,  and  although  I  can  skate 
very  nicely,  I  fell  and  broke  my  arm.  I  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal,  jind  hope  no  other  little  girl 
will  fall  and  have  such  a  bad  accident.  This  lit- 
tle town  is  situated  in  ;t  beautiful  valley,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arkansas.  High  mountains  are  all 
around  us.  and  covered  with  snow;  some  have 
snow  on  all  the  year  round.  I  spent  several  win- 
ters in  Mexico  among  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  write  and  tell  i  M 
about  one  of  my  Indian  friends?  SUSIE  C. 

Yes,  dear,  let  us  hear  about  your  Indian  friend^. 
I  always  (H<1  think  those  roller  skates  dangerous, 
and  have  expected  to  hear  that  some  child  was 
hurt  as  you  have  been 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  two  school-mates  who  have  come  to- 
gether this  afternoon  to  write  to  you.  We  are 
both  very  fond  of  cooking,  and  often  tease  our 
mothers  to  let  us  cook.  We  have  not  yet  tried 
much  except  cake.  We  both  belong  to  large  fami- 
lies, and  do  a  certain  portion  of  the  house-work 
every  day.  We  are  very  fond  of  pets.  Julia  has 
a  parrot,  which  is  very  cute  ;  its  name  is  Flora. 
Mary  has  a  dear  little  black  dog  named  Benjie, 
who  lias  many  tricks.  We  know  you  have  a  great 
many  requests  to  print  letters,  but  please  print 
this  one,  as  we  have  a  very  certain  reason  why 
we  should  like  to  see  this  in  the  Post-office  Box. 
MARY  and  JULIA. 


Nsw  YORK  C.TV. 

Tell  H.  B.  F.  to  procure  a  box  for  his  turtle,  and 
have  a  quantity  of  sand  put  in  it ;  fix  ir  so  that 
one  corner  of  the  box  has  more  sand  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  hill  with  the  sand. 
The  turtle  will  like  to  bury  himself  in  it  some- 
times. Keep  it  damp.  In  giving  the  pet  food, 
put  it  in  a  dish  with  water,  not  enough  To  keep  it 
swimming  all  the  time,  for  it  would  get,  tired  very 
soon  if  you  did,  but  just  enough  to  cover  its  back. 
Feed  it  on  live  flies  or  small  bits  of  raw  beefsteak  ; 
it  will  also  take  bread-crumbs  once  in  a  great 
while.  LOUISE  R. 


SAX  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 

It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  this  charming 
weekly  was  first  welcomed  in  our  home  as  a 
birthday  gift  to  my  younger  brother.  I  thought 
probably  you  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
us  in  tin-  Ahituo  I'ity.  \v<>  were  delighted  with 
**  Walculla,"  the  m<>re  so,  perhaps,  from  living  in 
a  hon^e  Almost  the  iniairr  of  "Go-Bang"  and 
owning  a  nice  old  d»g  n;nne<l  Urin-c.  [f  this  is 
published,  :in<l  V'lli<  \  sees  it,  I  will  send  her  a 
[ihiut  I'rom  Mexico  and  a  small  box  of  Spanish 


I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old,  and  I  have 
taken  IlAitrEit's  Y<HTN«  PEOPLE  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  I  liked  "  Wakulla"  very  much,  and 
was  sorry  when  it.  was  finished.  This  is  my  first 
year  in  school,  and  I  am  learning  to  speak  Ger- 
man. I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  place, 
so  I  Thought  I  would  write  one,  and  as  this  is  my 
first  letter,  I  hope  to  see  it  in  print.  BEUT  R. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  wish  I  lived  in  some 
foreign  country,  so  as  to  have  something  interest- 
ing to  write  about.  My  name  is  Florence,  and  I 
liave  many  pet  names,  such  as  Florrie,  Flora.  Flo, 
etc.  A  d  ear  little  friend  of  mine  calls  me  "Podie." 
I  love  pets  of  any  kind,  but  I  certainly  do  love 
kittens  or  cats.  I  had  a  darling  little  kit  tie  called 
Muff,  that  would  sit  on  the  organ  and  watch  me 
while  I  played:  he  loved  niu>ie.  But  lie  died, 
and  I  just  feel  as  though  I  never  could  have  an- 
other pet.  I  have  a  big  wax  doll,  of  which  I  am 
fond.  I  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters.  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  Perhaps  you  think  that  a  great 
girl  twelve  years  old  is  too  hig  to  play  with  dolls, 
but  I  don't,  and  I  mean  to  play  with  them  till  I 
am  eighteen. 

I  go  to  school,  of  course.  I  have  taken  about  a 
term  and  a  half  of  music  lessons  on  an  organ  It 
seems  to  me  if  I  had  a  piano  1  should  be  perfect- 
ly happy.  I  love  to  make  up  instrumental  pieces. 
I  have  composed  and  written  two  pieces,  and 
have  begun  "  Pansy  Waltz"  and  an  organ  volun- 
tary. 

In  forty,  where  I  live,  we  have  a  reading  room, 
in  which  I  love  to  read,  for  I  am  almost,  a  book- 
worm. The  Corry  people  are  very  much  inter- 
ested at  present  on  the  subject  of  bonds.  We. 
have  some  to  pay. 

Pnpa  takes  HAI:PI:R'S  MONTHLY,  mamma  the 
BAZAR,  and  I  my  dear  HAKPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
I  am  reading  "  The  Red  Glove,"  and  "  East 
Angels"  in  HARPKK'S  MONTHLY  '<uid  "The  Shop 
in  Soho"  in  the  BA/.AH.  and  all  of  my  own  paper. 
I  am  also  reading  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham" 
in  the  Century,  all  of  -SY.  yicftvfn*.  and  T/>?  Little 
Ones. 

I  have  a  dear  friend,  L.  B..  who  is  now  in  Har- 
rishnrg.  She  and  I  write  each  other  one  or  two 
letters  a  week. 

•Which  of  these  names  do  you  think  is  prettiest 
for  my  big  wax  doll— Pansy,  Bessie,  Belle,  Daisy, 
Lulu,  or  Queenie? 

I  never  rend  a  more  interesting  story  than 
"  Rolf  House."  I  just,  despise  the  Farquhars. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  in  Flor- 


ence, Italy;  Florence, Alabama;  Florence, Idaho; 
or  Florence,  Arizona. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  too  long  to  be  printed,  but  I 
hope  not.  Good-by. 

P.  S.— I  can  set  type.  My  papa  is  an  editor  and 
owns  a  printing-office.  I  hope  you  won't  make 
'•  pi"  of  this  letter.  F.  U.  C. 

Queenie  is  a  pretty  name  for  a  doll. 

It  was  so  nicely  written,  dear,  that  nobody 
could  have  an  excuse  for  making  "  pi"  of  your 
letter. 


RAPID  AN,  BLUR  EARTH  CMUNTY,  MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  just  been  reading 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  tluit.  we  received  last 
Friday,  and  in  the  Post-office  Box  I  saw  the  let- 
ter from  Bertie  E.  B.,  Allenton.  Missouri,  in  which 
she  told  about  the  first  flowers,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  ahout  the  flowers  we 
have  here.  The  wood- lilies  (trillium,  dwarf) 
and  wind-flowers  (pasca  flower)  are  almost  done 
bloominir,  but  the  May-flowers  (hepatiea),  blood- 
roots  (Sanffuinaria  canadensis},  adder's -tongue, 
Dutuhman's-breeches  (wild  dicentra),  doir-tooth 
violet,  and  several  varieties  of  anemones,  he>ideS 
buttercups  and  the  violets,  are  just  beginning  to 
blossom.  I  have  begun  to  study  botany  tins 
summer,  and  think  it  such  a  very  inteiv>i  in^ 
study. 

Dorothy  J.,  London,  England,  says  the  spell- 
ing looks  so  funny  to  them.  But 'what  seems 
strange  to  us  is  that  all  the  English  correspond- 
ents say  they  lt  take  in"  YOUNG  PEOPLE  :  her-  we, 
would  say  "  we  take  it,"  or"  we  subscribe  to  ii ." 

Would  Emmie  N.,  Sunderland,  England,  p 
write  to  me?  I  would  like  very  much  to  corre- 
spond with  some  girl  in  England,  as  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  and 
they  would  take  too  much  room  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  If  Emmie  N.,  or  some  other  girl  of 
my  age  in  England,  will  just  please  write  to  me, 
I  will  d<>  my  best  to  make  it  a  pleasant  corre- 
-1" 'Tideiice,  and  will  answer  all  questions  she 
wishes  to  ask  as  well  as  I  c;m. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old,  and  study  grammar,  al- 
gebra, physical  geography,  and  physiology.  With 
good  wishes  to  you  and  all  the  many  thousands 
of  your  correspondents,  I  remain 

EDITH  COOKE. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

THREE    WORD   SqUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  fall.  2.  A  passage.  3.  Within.  4.  A 
piece  used  in  a  game  of  chess,  also  a  foot-soldier 
in  Hindustan. 

2. — 1.  A  girl's  name.  2.  A  word  meaning  awl 
(obsolete).  3.  A  number.  4.  A  boy's  name. 

3.— 1.  A  path.  2.  A  sour  substance.  3.  A  pleas- 
ing quality.  4.  A  garden  of  olden  time. 

E.  MABEL  \V. 


No.  2. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  To  form  into  a  mass.  3.  Kelp. 
1  A  seaman.  5.  Arranged  in  due  order.  (J,  Narra- 
tions. 7.  The  interior  -t>;tre  in  a  temple.  8.  Cer- 
tain coins.  !).  A  letter.  NAVAJO. 


No.  3. 

A   RIDDLE. 

Riddle  me  ree,  if  you  can,  my  dear  : 
I  go  to  court  when  the  queen  is  there, 

I'm  found  in  the  kitchen  the  very  same  day, 

And  into  the  pudding  I  pop  and  stay; 
I  stand  near  her  Majesty's  chair. 

Riddle  me  ree,  now  please  guess  me. 

MOTHER  BUNCH. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  289 


No.  1.- 


B 

ORE 

BRAKE 

EKE 

E 

C 

ARK 

CREEK 

KEN 

K 

No.  2.— Chick-weed. 
Csfo  3      Anemone. 


F 

P   A  T 
FAIRY 
TRY 
Y 
F 

LAP 

FAVOR 

POT 

R 
Maiden-hair. 


Correct  ;msweix  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Eleanor  Sedley,  Frank  B..  Ella  Thonuis, 
Theodore  .Judson.  Anna  Dean,  John  P.  <  midel], 
Laura  Breese,  Daisy  Ran  kin.  Charlie  Best,  A 1  Merr. 
Farifiie  Jeanson,  Louie  Cre;nner,  Emily  Rnyni'  >nd, 
Kandolph  W.  Holland,  Edith  L  Alhan,  Flon-net- 
B.  North,  Gertrude  C.  Underbill,  W.  Sperher.  J. 
Pearce,  R.  Holt,  M.  Stmrra.  L.  Bostwick,  Harry 
Pyne,  Blanchard,  and  George  A.  Lowe. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  'Id  pu<i>    -<  <•"   r  I 
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VOLUME  VI. 


V  •  - 


A  HANDFUL  OF  VIOLETS. 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYKE. 

Oil,  violets,  sweet  violets!" 
Cried  a  dainty  little  maiden. 
As,  her  hands  with  blossoms  laden. 
She  came  dancing  to  my  room. 


"Shall  I  tell  you  where  I  found  them? 
Through  the  brown  earth  they  came  springing 
And  I  heard  a  bluebird  singing, 
'Oh,  the  violets  are  in  bloom.' 

"What  have  they  all  been  doing 
Through  the  winter  long  and  dreary? 
Don't  you  think  they  must   urow  weary 

In  waiting  for  the  springy 
Is  there  any  one  who  tells  them, 

While  their  long,  long  nap  they're  taking, 
That  they  must  not  think  of  waking 
Till  they  hear  the  bluebird  sing?" 

What  could  I  do  but  kiss  her, 
This  dainty  little  fairy, 
Who,  with  footsteps  light  and  airy. 

Brought  the  violets  to  me? 
Oh,  where  among  Earth's  blossoms 
Is  there  one  so  sweet  and  tender 
As  my  Violet,  fair  and  slender, 
And  the  woman  she  will  be? 


ABOUT  LION-TAMING. 

fl^HERE  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  idea  often  circulated 
_L  that  lions,  tigers,  and  other  inmates  of  the  "performing 
cage"  are  drugged  or  otherwise  stupefied  before  the  master  with 
the  whip  enters  their  den  and  proceeds  to  set  it  in  an  uproar. 
Another  common  belief  is  that  red-hot  irons  are  employed  in 
taming  the  creatures,  or  are  always  kept  in  readiness  lest  acci- 
dent shoidd  occur.  No  lions  or  tigers  are  ever  cowed  with  a 
red-hot  iron  nowadays.  As  a  rule,  lion-tamers  are  not  very 
fond  of  taking  a  cage  of  young  cubs  and  training  them.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  beasts  so  brought  up  are  quite  as  treacher- 
ous and  uncertain  as  any  new-comers  who  are  at  once  taken  in 
hand  for  show  purposes. 

It  is  a  fact  that  lions  vary  decidedly  in  disposition  and  tastes. 
Some  behave  well  enough  so  long  as  they  are  not  punished,  and 
go  through  their  various  feats  willingly;  others  are  furious  if 
they  are  forced  to  leap  about  or  act  in  the  den,  but  do  not 
object  to  being  whipped.  The  danger  to  the  tamer  is  four 
times  as  great  in  the  management  of  a  cage  containing  both 
lionesses  and  lions  as  in  one  where  are  only  the  males,  and  it 
is  almost  always  the  case  that  the  lady  stirs  her  lord  up  to  mis- 
chief, often  at  the  cost  of  a  human  life. 
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VOLUME  vi. 


THE  "BED  RANGERS." 

BY  KIltK 


rpOM  BURGESS  had  come  to  Berks  to  spend  the  sum- 
JL  mer  with  his  uncle.  Squire  Bacon,  greatly  to  the  de- 
light of  his  cousin  Hal.  He  arrived  one  evening  in  (he 
spring,  and  went  to  school  with  Hal  the  next  day,  so  as  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  Berks  boys  as  quickly  as  possible. 
After  school  he  was  introduced  to  so  many  boys  that  he 
got  their  names  all  mixed  up.  and  was  sure  he  should  never 
be  able  to  tell  which  belonged  to  whom.  H<;  was  about 
to  beg  his  cousin  not  to  present  any  more  of  his  friends 
just  then,  but  to  give  him  a  chance  to  become  a  littlf  ac- 
quainted with  those  whom  he  had  already  met,  when  Hal 
suddenly  cried  out: 

''Oh,  here's  Will  Rogers,  Captain  of  the  Rangers,  and  a 
regular  brick.  Hi,  Will!  come  here  a  minute.  This  is 
my  cousin,  Tom  Burgess,  and  he's  going  to  stay  here  all 
summer." 

The  slender  curly-headed  fellow  thus  introduced  shook 
hands  cordially  with  Tom,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  welcome 
him  to  Berks,  and  hoped  they  should  become  as  good  friends 
as  he  and  Hal  were.  Then  he  said  he  must  hurry  home, 
as  lie  had  to  make  arrangements  for  that  evening's  meet- 
ing of  the  Rangers.  As  he  started  off  on  a  run,  he  turned 
back  and  called  out,  "Be  sure  and  come  to-night,  Hal,  and 
bring  your  cousin  with  you." 

Tom  had  noticed  that  Will's  handsome  face  was  very 
pale,  and  was  disfigured  by  a  livid  scar  across  his  forehead. 
apparently  that  of  a  recently  healed  wound.  His  curios- 
ity was  so  excited  by  this  that  he  could  hardly  wait  for  his 
latest  acquaintance  to  get  out  of  hearing  before  asking  Hal 
how  it  came  there,  and  who  the  Rangers  were. 

"Who  are  the  Rangers!  Well,  I  should  think  you'd 
better  ask!  Why,  what  a  stupid  I  am,  to  forget  to  tell 
you  the  most  important  thing  of  all  !  Let's  sit  down  here 
on  the  sunny  side  of  this  stone  wall,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
whole  story." 

After  they  had  seated  themselves  comfortably  in  a  warm 
spot,  Hal  began,  and  narrated  as  follows: 

"You  see,  Will  Rogers,  the  fellow  you  have  just  met, 
was  always  getting  up  something  for  us  boys  to  do.  We 
had  all  sorts  of  clubs,  and  secret  societies,  and  orders  of  Red 
Men,  and  such  things  ;  but  they  didn't  any  of  'em  last  long. 
'cause  Will  was  always  reading  about  something  new,  and 
wanting  us  to  try  it.  Last  winter,  some  time  just  before 
Christmas,  he  got  hold  of  an  awfully  exciting  pirate  story, 
and  the  day  after  he'd  read  it  he  came  to  me  and  said  he'd 
thought  of  a  perfectly  immense  scheme,  and  if  I  wanted 
to  be  in  it  I  must  assemble  at  their  barn  door  at  seven 
o'clock  that  evening.  Of  course  I  wanted  to  be  in  it;  so 
I  went. 

"A  lot  of  the  fellows  were  there,  and  Will  let  us  in  and 
took  us  upstairs  in  the  dark  to  the  door  of  a  room  in  the 
loft.  He  told  us  to  wait  there  until  we  heard  three  loud 
hand-claps,  and  then  to  enter  the  hall  in  single  file,  and 
on  no  account  to  speak  a  word  until  the  Great  Panjan- 
drum spoke  to  us.  Then  he  went  inside  and  shut  the 
door,  leaving  vis  outside  in  the  dark,  and  wondering  what 
was  up. 

"  In  a  minute  we  heard  the  hand-claps,  and  we  went  in 
as  he  had  told  us  to.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  which  was 
very  small  and  low,  and  smelled  of  old  harness,  was  a  big 
box  like  a  platform,  with  a  little  box  covered  with  a  white 
cloth  like  a  table  on  top  of  it.  Behind  the  table  stood  a 
figure  all  in  white  with  a  black  mask  over  its  face.  On 
the  table  were  two  hollow  bones  with  lighted  candles  stuck 
in.  'em.  On  the  wall,  behind  the  whole  outfit,  hung  a 
square  of  black  cloth  with  what  I  thought  was  a  ba^'-ball 
and  two  bats  painted  in  white  on  it;  but  Will  told  us 
afterward  that  it  was  a  pirate  flag,  and  they  were  skull  and 
cross-tones. 

"  The  light  was  kind  of  flickery  and  dim.  and  the  white 


figure  was  awful  solemn,  until  it  spoke;  then  we  knew  by 
the  voice  it  was  Will.     He  said : 

"  '  Minions  of  the  Lamp,  Sea  Kings  of  the  North,  Terrors 
of  the  Red  Men,  Wild  Rovers  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
Brothers  in  Deeds  of  Daring.' 

"You  see,  we  had  been  all  of  those  things  at  different 
times;  only  I  hadn't  ever  been  a  Minion,  and  don't  know 
exactly  what  they  did ;  but  I  know  all  the  rest. 

"  When  he  had  called  us  our  names,  as  deep  down  in 
his  throat  as  he  could  say  'em,  he  went  011  and  said,  'The 
tiin>'  has  come  for  boys  to  free  themselves  from  tyrants, 
and  to  assert  their  rights.  We  have  assembled  in  this 
ancient  stronghold,  at  this  solemn  midnight  hour,  to  or- 
ganize a  band  of  robbers,  whose  name  shall  become  a  ter- 
ror to  the  surrounding  country,  who  will  lend  their  pow- 
erful aid  to  the  cause  of  boys,  and  who  will  levy  tribute 
from  all  men.  Who  of  you  are  ready  to  join  the  Red 
Rangers  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  pledge  them  your  names 
and  fortunes  ?  Let  them  raise  their  right  hands,  and  let 
all  cowards  leave  the  hall,  and  beware  that  they  betray  no- 
thing.' 

"Nobody  dared  be  a  coward,  so  weall  raised  our  hands, 
and  then  we  all  took  an  oath  to  burn.  rob.  kill,  and  destroy 
all  enemies  of  the  Rangers.  Each  fellow  had  to  repeat  the 
oath  separately  after  Will,  who  flashed  the  light  of  a  bull's- 
eye  lantern  that  he  had  hid  behind  the  box,  in  his  face,  all 
the  time  he  was  saying  it.  It  was  just  an  elegant  oath,  I 
tell  you,  only  I  can't  remember  it  now. 

"We  had  another  meeting  next  night,  and  Will  was 
elected  captain,  and  me  lieutenant  of  the  band.  After 
that  we  had  a  lot  of  meetings,  and  arranged  all  the  grips 
and  pass-words,  and  did  everything  up  ship-shape.  After 
a  while  the  fellows  got  tired  of  having  only  meetings, 
and  wanted  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  somebody, 
and  have  some  booty  to  divide,  or  do  something  exciting. 
So  Will  said  he  would  organize  an  expedition  that  should 
harrow  the  enemy  the  next  Saturday  night." 

"I  suppose  he  meant  'harry'  the  enemy,"  said  Tom. 

Without  noticing  the  interruption,  Hal  continued: 
"We  didn't  know  until  we  started  who  was  going  to  be 
harrowed;  but  after  we'd  got  out  of  the  village.  Will  said 
it  was  old  Pop  Miller,  the  hermit,  who  lives  out  on  the 
Lake  road  all  alone,  and  is  humpbacked.  He  used  to  be 
awful  cross  to  boys,  and  try  to  hit  'em  with  his  stick, 
when  they  ran  after  him  on  the  street,  and  called  him  old 
Hippety-hop. 

"He  had  a  yellow  dog  that  lie  called  Midas.  It  was  a 
regular  coward  on  the  street,  and  would  run  if  you  only 
picked  up  a  stone;  but  in  his  own  yard  he  was  as  brave  as 
anything,  and  would  come  tearing  at  you  if  you  even 
touched  the  fence.  So  we  asked  Will  what  he  was  going 
to  do  about  Midas. 

'  'Oh,  I'll  fix  him  all  right,'  he  said,  and  he  held  up  a 
brown  paper  parcel  that  he  carried. 

"  When  we  got  pretty  near  Pop's  house.  Will  made  us 
go  into  ambush  behind  some  trees,  while  he  went  on  alone 
to  'ree-conoiter,'  as  he  called  it.  Pretty  soon  we  heard 
Midas  bark,  and  then  Will  came  running  back  to  us,  all 
out  of  breath.  He  said  he  guessed  that  was  about  the 
last  of  that  dog's  bark,  for  he  had  thrown  over  the  fence 
a  big  piece  of  poisoned  meat  that  would  soon  quiet  him. 

"He  said  old  Hippety-hop  came  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  when  Midas  barked;  but  didn't  see  him  because  he 
was  hiding  behind  the  big  lilac  bush. 

"We  waited  there  quietly,  until  we  were  'most  frozen, 
and  some  of  the  fellows  began  to  grumble,  and  say  they 
didn't  think  that  sort  of  thing  was  much  fun.  When 
Will  heard  'em  he  got  angry,  and  commanded  silence, 
and  said  that  all  grumblers  or  cowards  could  either  retire, 
or  remain  and  be  shot  at  sunrise,  just  as  they  pleased. 

"This  made  the  fellows  shut  up,  'cause  they  didn't  want 
to  do  either,  and  they  were  afraid  they'd  be  laughed  at, 
too,  for  being  cowards. 
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"At  last  Will  ordered  us  all  to  putoii  our  masks — they 
were  made  of  white  cloth,  and  some  were  black — to  exam- 
ine our  weapons,  and  see  if  they  were  ready  for  instant 
use.  and  to  prepare  to  advance.  I  didn't  see  the  use  of 
examining  our  weapons,  'cause  we  only  had  broomstick 
guns  and  lath  swords,  except  Will,  who  had  an  old  caval- 
ry sabre  without  any  scabbard,  that  was  his  uncle  Ben's; 
but  we  examined  'em,  and  I  reported  they  were  all 
O.K. 

"Then  Will  said,  'Red  Hangers  of  the  Eio  Grande,  the 
enemy  is  before  you.  He  is  intrenched,  and  his  works 
must  be  carried  by  storm.  As  we  expect  no  quarter,  so 
we  will  give  none;  the  contest  must  be  to  the  bitter  end. 
Your  captain  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and,  re- 
member, the  more  of  you  that  fall  in  battle,  the  more  booty 
there  will  be  to  divide  among  the  others.  Rangers,  ad- 
vance!' 

"Just  then  Cal  Moody,  a  little  chap,  'most  a  whole  year 
younger  than  me,  began  to  whimper  and  say  he  didn't  want 
to  be  killed. 

' '  Will  heard  him,  and  said,  very  fiercely,  '  Ha !  have  we 
a  coward  among  us  ?  Let  him  be  bound  to  yonder  tree 
until  our  return,  when  his  execution  will  take  place.  We 
have  no  time  to  attend  to  such  trifles  now.' 

"So  we  tied  Cal  to  a  tree  with  his  own  tippet,  and  march- 
ed away. 

"  When  we  got  to  Pop  Miller's  front  gate  we  waited  to 
see  if  Midas  would  rush  out  at  us;  but  he  didn't,  and  we 
didn't  hear  anything,  except  a  kind  of  a  whining  out  in  the 
old  barn.  Then  Will  said  the  enemy's  sentinel  had  been 
silenced,  and  ordered  me,  with  half  the  band,  to  guard  the 
front  of  the  castle,  while  he  and  the  other  fellows  crept 
softly  around  to  the  rear  entrance.  When  we  heard  his 
bugle  blast  we  were  to  rush  in  and  capture  the  enemy. 
He  didn't  really  have  any  bugle,  only  an  old  tin  Fourth- 
of-July  horn;  but  he  called  it  a  bugle,  and  we  knew  what 
he  meant. 

"There  was  just  a  light  in  one  room,  and  we  could  see 
the  enemy  through  a  crack  in  the  blinds,  sitting  reading. 
We  kept  mighty  quiet,  and  I  tell  you  I  felt  kind  o'  shaky, 
too,  while  we  were  waiting  there  in  the  cold  for  the  sig- 
nal. I  didn't  know  exactly  what  we  were  a-going  to  do 
anyway  when  we  heard  the  bugle  blast,  and  I  wondered 
if  old  Hippety-hop  had  his  stick  handy. 

"  You've  no  idea  how  dreadful  the  moonlight  made  the 
fellows  look  in  their  masks — some  black  and  some  white. 
They  all  seemed  kind  o'  shivery,  too,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
the  cold. 

"All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  an  awful  noise  from  the 
back  of  the  house.  It  wasn't  the  bugle  blast,  but  was  a 
sort  of  a  crash  and  a  scream.  It  scared  us  so  that  we  all 
started  and  ran,  tight  as  we  could,  out  of  the  gate,  and 
down  the  road.  Just  as  we  heard  the  noise  I  was  peek- 
ing through  the  blinds  at  old  Hippety-hop,  and  I  saw 
him  jump  up  and  grab  his  stick,  and  go  for  the  back 
door. 

"I  didn't  see  any  more,  'cause  I  ran  with  the  rest,  and 
we  didn't  stop  till  we  got  back  to  our  old  ambush.  Cal 
Moody  wasn't  there.  He  didn't  want  to  wait  and  be  exe- 
cuted, so  he  had  untied  himself  and  run  home. 

"  We  waited  in  the  ambush  a  few  minutes,  talking  in 
whispers  about  that  awful  scream,  and  wishing  some  of  the 
other  fellows  would  come  and  tell  us  what  it  all  meant. 
Then  we  saw  a  boy  come  running  down  the  road,  and  we 
hollered  for  him  to  stop  and  tell  us  what  was  up.  We  didn't 
know  who  he  was  at  first,  'cause  he'd  forgot  to  take  off 
his  mask,  but  as  soon  as  he  spoke  we  knew  it  was  Abe 
<  r  i-vr.  He  said  Will  Rogers  had  fallen  down  an  old  dry 
well,  and  he  guessed  he  was  killed.  He  said  Mr.  Miller 
and  the  boys  were  trying  to  get  him  out,  and  he  was  run- 
ning to  the  village  for  the  doctor. 

"Then  we  all  went  back  to  Pop  Miller's  house,  and 
found  him  and  the  rest  of  the  band  standing  around  a 


hole  with  lanterns  and  a  rope.  The  hole,  opening  right 
in  the  white  snow,  looked  dreadfully  black,  and  we  could 
hear  a  sort  of  a  moaning  down  in  it. 

"They  let  Si  Carew  down  with  a  rope  and  a  lantern, 
and  he  called  up  that  Will  was  alive,  but  insensible,  and 
that  his  head  was  cut  open  and  bleeding  awfully. 

"Then  some  men  from  the  village  came,  and  they  got 
'em  both  out,  and  took  Will  into  Pop  Miller's  house  and 
put  him  to  bed,  and  the  doctor  sewed  him  up,  and  said  he 
must  not  be  moved  for  a  long-  time,  and  pretty  soon  he  had 
a  fever,  and  raved. 

"  I  found  out  afterward  that  just  as  Will  was  going  to 
blow  a  bugle  blast  on  his  tin  horn  for  the  attack,  he  jump- 
ed off  a  pile  of  snow  on  to  a  rotten  board  over  the  old  well, 
and  it  broke  and  pitched  him  in.  When  he  got  to  the 
bottom  his  head  struck  on  the  sabre  he  carried,  and  got 
cut  open. 

"I  tell  you,  we  fellows  felt  pretty  bad  when  we  heard 
the  doctor  say  that  Will's  wound  was  a  very  dangerous 
one,  and  that  he  might  die.  It  made  us  feel  mean,  too,  to 
see  how  good  Pop  Miller  was  to  him.  Why,  you  would 
have  thought  Will  was  his  own  son,  the  way  he  waited 
on  him  and  nursed  him.  Of  course  Will's  mother  wont 
right  out  there,  and  staid  all  through  the  fever  and  took 
care  of  him;  but  Pop  was  mighty  good,  and  was  always 
thinking  of  something  nice  to  do  for  'em  both. 

"He  was  real  good  to  us  boys,  too,  when  we  went  out  to 
see  how  Will  was  getting  along,  and  some  of  us  went  ev- 
ery day.  He  said  he  hadn't  ever  got  acquainted  with  boys 
before.  He  felt  awfully  bad  about  his  dog  Midas,  which 
was  found  dead  out  in  the  old  barn,  and  said  it  was  the 
only  friend  he  had  in  the  world.  We  told  him  how  sorry 
we  were,  and  that  if  he'd  take  us  for  friends  we'd  try  and 
be  as  good  as  a  dog,  and  I've  got  an  elegant  bull-pup  in 
training  for  him,  so  I  guess  that  '11  be  all  right. 

"While  Will  was  sick  in  Pop's  house  we  Rangers  got 
into  the  way  of  cutting  the  old  gentleman's  wood  and  do- 
ing his  chores  for  him,  and  when  after  a  month  Will  was 
carried  home,  we  somehow  kept  it  up. 

"Pop's  got  just  the  boss  collection  of  butterflies,  and 
when  we  go  out  there  he  shows  'em  to  us,  and  tells  us  all 
about  them.  He's  going  to  help  us  make  collections  for 
ourselves  now  that  spring's  set  in  good  and  warm,  and  we 
can  catch  'em,  too. 

"Will  only  got  out  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  reorganize  the  Rangers,  and  make 
'em  into  a  relief  corps.  That  means  we're  going  to  do 
all  the  work  about  Pop  Miller's  place,  and  relieve  him 
from  his  troubles,  for  he's  poor  and  sick,  you  know,  and 
we're  liis  only  friends,  till  he  gets  the  bull-pup.  Our 
name's  been  changed,  too,  from  the  Red  Rangers  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Pop  Miller's  Ready  Rangers,  to  show  that  we're 
ready  to  do  anything  he  says. 

"You  never  saw  such  a  changed  fellow  as  Will  Rogers 
is.  He's  just  as  different  as  anything  since  he's  been  sick, 
and  he  says  all  the  bands  he  forms  now  are  going  to  be  to 
help  folks,  instead  of  to  rob  and  harrow  them.  He  s.-i ys 
he  is  not  going  to  read  another  blood-aud-thunder  story, 
for  they're  all  the  lowest-down,  poorest  kind  of  trash,  and 
it  just  makes  a  fellow  feel  ashamed  of  himself  to  read  it. 
We  all  say  so  too,  and  we  Rangers  are  going  to  try  and 
have  every  bit  of  it  kept  out  of  Berks,  and  we'll  do  it, 
too. " 

"Our  meeting  this  evening  is  to  make  arrangements 
for  digging  and  planting  Pop  Miller's  garden,  and  making 
it  the  best  anywhere  round. 

"We've  torn  up  our  old  skull-and-cross-bones  flag,  and 
we've  got  a  new  one — white,  with  a  red  axe  and  a  bull-dog 
on  it — to  show  that  we're  always  ready  to  work  for  and 
protect  our  friend  Pop  Miller,  the  very  nicest  old  gentle- 
man in  the  world,  if  he  has  got  a  humpback." 

"Well,"  said  Tom  Burgess,  "I  think  I'd  like  to  join 
you." 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BARREL 
HAMMOCK. 

BY  JOHN  "RICHARDS. 

TO  make  this  hammock  pro- 
cure   a  clean   barrel,  take 
off    the    hoops,   and    carefully 
draw  out  all  the  nails.     Then 
draw   a   pencil   line   crosswise 
three   inches  from   and  paral- 
lel to  both  ends  of  each  stave.      Then,  with  a  five-eighth 
of  an  inch  auger  bit  (using  the  pencil  line  as  a  centre), 


fortable  to  recline  in  than 
one  would  imagine,  though 
perhaps  not  as  safe  for 
swinging  in  as  the  ordi- 
nary twine  hammock. 
But  then  it  is  a  nov- 
elH  . 

This  hammock  will  be 
found  convenient  for  camp- 
ing parties;  the  barrel  can 
be  used  to  pack  camping 
equipments  and  provisions 
in.  The  holes  having 
been  bored  and  the  rope 
threaded  through  before  it 
lias  been  taken  apart  (Fig. 

4),  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  formed  into  a  hammock 

on  arriving  at  the  camp  grounds. 


FIG.  1. 


Fie.  ! 


bore  two  holes  at  each  end  of  all  the  staves,  leaving  an 
equal  margin  on  both  sides,  and  sufficient  room  in  the 
middle  to  prevent  breakage.  As  some  of  the  staves  are 
wider  than  others,  you  will  have  to  use  your  own  judg- 


Fio.  3. 

ment  in  the  distance  apart  you  bore  these  holes  (see  Fig. 

1).     To  fasten  the  staves  together  obtain  a  piece  of  stout 

rope  about  twenty  feet 
long.  Thread  the  rope 
first  through  the  holes 
from  the  outside  part  of 
the  staves,  then  through 
tin-  following  hole  (Fig. 
2i.  Repeat  this  until  out- 
side is  finished. 

Thread  the  other  side 
in  the  same  manner  (Fig. 
:ii.  tie  the  ends  of  the  rope 
together,  and  to  the  loops 
on  either  end ;  fasten  the 
stays  long  enough  to  con- 
veniently swing  the  ham- 
mock. A  space  of  about 
one  inch  should  be  left 
between  each  stave. 

The      hammock     thus 
made  will  be  found  dura- 
FIG.  4.  ble  and  much  more  com- 


FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY. 

BY  AGNES  CARE  SAGE. 

FROM  the  earliest  times  flowers  have  been  selected  by 
nations,  families,  and  individuals  as  their  emblems, 
become  intertwined  with  their  history,  and  surrounded 
by  pretty  myths  and  legends  as  well  as  interesting  facts. 
Thus  Egypt  was  typilied  by  the  lotus  or  papyrus,  and  the 
stately  palm  was  the  symbol  of  Judea.  while  among  the 
early  Greeks  the  winners  iu  the  Olympian  games  were 
honored  with  garlands  of  wild  olive,  in  the  Pythian  games 
with  laurel  crowns,  while  the  victor  in  the  Nemean  con- 
tests carried  off  a  wreath  of  parsley. 

The  rose,  in  all  her  infinite  varieties,  has  well  been 
styled  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  is  probably  surrounded  by 
more  legends  than  any  other  flower.  The  ancient  Romans 
revelled  in  roses,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  use  of 
them.  No  classic  feast  was  complete  without,  this  "earth 
star,"  a  white  rose  (the  emblem  of  silence)  being  suspend- 
ed above  the  board  as  a  hint  to  the  guests  that  the  conver- 
sation was  not  to  be  carried  beyond  that  room  and  that 
circle  of  friends.  Hence  we  get  the  Latin  phrase  sub  rosd, 
under  the  rose,  privately. 

The  spacious  hall  prepared  by  Cleopatra  at  Cilicia  in 
which  to  meet  Mark  Antony  was  carpeted  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches  with  the  "bloom  of  love, "-as  the  flower 
was  called,  and  at  one  fete  given  by  the  tyrant  Nero  the 
sum  expended  for  roses  alone  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Chaplets  of  roses  bound 
the  brows  of  poets  and  orators,  shed  their  delicious  per- 
fume upon  wedding  feasts,  and  covered  the  tombs  of  the 
wealthy  dead,  who  left  large  sums  for  this  purpose. 

The  red  rose,  as  most  of  my  young  readers  know,  is  to- 
day the  national  llower  of  England,  where  it  first  appear- 
ed on  the  Great  Seal  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  iu 
the  coinage  on  a  rose  royal  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 

The  thirty  years'  "  War  of  the  Roses,"  between  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  is  too  well  known  to  bear 
repetition;  but  the  "pale  white  rose"  was  also  the  flower 
of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts,  and  upon  one  occasion,  •when 
Ronsard  had  composed  a  poem  on  the  garden  sovereign, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  sent  him  a  royal  gift  of  an  exquisite 
rose  of  silver,  valued  at  five  hundred  guineas. 

Rough  and  rugged  Scotland  has  chosen  the  prickly 
thistle,  symbolizing  independence,  for  its  emblem;  and  the 
story  runs  that  in  the  early  history  of  hilly  Scotia,  under 
the  cover  of  night,  a  party  of  Norsemen  once  attempted  to 
surprise  a  Scottish  army.  Silently  and  stealthily  they  stole 
through  the  darkness,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  soldiers 
trod  upon  a  thistle.  He  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  pain,  and  iu 
an  instant  the  sleeping  Scots  were  aroused.  They  flew  to 
arms,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  advancing  foe. 
The  plant  was  adopted  as  the  national  emblem,  together 
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with  the  motto,  "Wlia  daur  meddle  wi'  me;"  which, how- 
ever, has  since  been  changed  to  "  In  my  defense." 

Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  soft,  modest  flower, 
the  sweet  white  clover,  or  shamrock,  for  by  the  aid  of  its 
tiny  trefoil,  three  leaves  in  one,  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Druids  also 
held  clover  in  great  repute,  and  the  ancients  depicted  Hope 
as  a  little  child  standing  on  tiptoe,  holding  one  of  these 
blossoms  in  his  hand. 

As  Irishmen  wear  the  shamrock  in  honor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, so  formerly  did  the  Welsh  don  their  badge,  the 
rather  unsavory  leek,  upon  St.  David's  Day,  for  it  is 
supposed  their  patron  saint  directed  the  Britons  under 
King  Cadwallader  to  wear  leeks  in  their  caps,  and  thus 
adorned,  they  conquered  their  enemies  the  Saxons. 

"  Charge  for  the  golden  lilies!"  shouted  King  Henry 
of  Navarre  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  and  the  iris,  or  fleur- 
de-lis  (a  contraction  of  fleur  de  Louis),  long  appeared 
as  part  of  the  national  arms  of  France.  The  legend  of 
the  origin  of  this  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  is  mainly 
a  poetical  myth.  It  was  in  the  time  of  King  Clovis, 
whose  device  was  three  ugly  black  toads,  that  a  pious 
hermit  was  one  night  visited  in  his  retreat  by  a  radiant 
angel,  who  delivered  to  him  an  azure  shield  upon  which 
were  emblazoned  three  golden  lilies. 

"  Carry  it  to  Queen  Clotilde, "  commanded  the  angel. 

Next  day  the  hermit  obeyed,  and  the  Queen  in  turn 
handed  the  shield  to  her  husband. 

The  black  toads  gave  place  to  the  lilies,  and  led  by 
this  heavenly  token,  the  army  of  the  King  was  victo- 
rious on  all  sides;  and  when  the  battle  of  Tolbiac  had 
been  fought  and  won,  the  soldiers,  in  a  frenzy  of  joy, 
gathered  and  crowned  themselves  with  the  fleur-de-lis 
that  grew  near  the  field  in  bountiful  profusion. 

The  gaudy  tulip  is  a  child  of  Persia,  its  name  being 
a  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  for  turban,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.  This  flower  is  most  curiously 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  Holland. 

The  craze  for  tulips  that  broke  out  there  in  1634  is  the 
most  singular  mania  that  has  ever  turned  a  community 
topsy-turvy,  for  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  were  all 
infected  with  a  desire  to  possess  rare  and  costly  bulbs. 
A  single  bulb  styled  Semper  Augustus  was  sold  for 
£400,  a  fine  carriage,  and  pair  of  horses,  while  another 
is  said  to  have  brought  the  astounding  price  of  £1200. 

Many  amusing  stories  are  related  in  connection  with 
this  wild  craze.  One  is  of  a  sailor  who  on  going  into  a 
merchant's  counting-house  saw  a  valuable  bulb,  which 
he  mistook  for  an  onion.  Thinking  it  would  prove  a 
fine  relish  with  the  red  herring  he  had  for  his  dinner,  he 
quietly  popped  it  into  his  pocket  and  carried  it  off.  Not 
long  after,  the  merchant  missed  his  treasure,  and,  half 
distracted,  rushed  after  the  sailor,  whom  he  found  calm- 
ly finishing  the  last  morsel  of  his  mild-flavored  onion. 
It  was  a  royal  meal,  so  far  as  price  was  concerned,  and 
the  poor  tar  paid  for  it  by  six  months  in  a  dreary  prison. 

At  last  a  panic  came,  reducing  hundreds  of  people 
to  beggary.  Government  was  appealed  to  to  avert  the 
calamity,  but  all  in  vain.  Down  came  the  price  of 
tulips  with  a  run,  and  hundreds  of  persons  who  had 
put  all  their  money  into  tulips  were  ruined.  The  tulip 
mania  was  at  an  end,  but  in  spite  of  these  disaster's 
the  stiff,  gay  flowers  are  still  general  favorites  in  Hol- 
land, and  stand  like  battalions  of  fairy  soldiers  about 
the  quaint  little  summer-houses  where  the  Dutch  come 
to  enjoy  their  coffee  on  pleasant  warm  afternoons. 

Besides  their  country's  emblem,  well-known  indi- 
viduals have  adopted  flowers  or  plants  as  their  family 
crests,  the  most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  being  the  broom 
of  the  Plantagenets  (Planta  genista).  Skinner  tells 
us  that  it  originated  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  who  had  killed  his  brother  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  principality.  Overcome  by  remorse,  he  after- 


ward repented,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
wearing  a  sprig  of  broom-corn,  the  symbol  of  humility, 
and  every  night  scourging  himself  with  a  rod  made  of  the 
plant  genet.  Name  and  crest  were  transmitted  to  his 
princely  descendants, until  when  Henry  II.  became  King, 
he  was  called  "  the  first  royal  sprig  of  genista." 

The  first  Napoleon  while  Consul  asked  Josephine  what 


MOTHER  NATURE,  MILLINER. 

A  CAST-OFF  hat,  quite  full  of  holes, 
One  boisterous  winter  day, 
Went  hurrying,  skurrying  out  o'  town 
With  a  breeze  that  came  that  way. 

Over  a  hedge,  across  a  field. 
This  ancient  hat  went  sailing, 

Till  it  settled  down  in  a  sunny  nook 
Behind  a  rustic  paling. 

But  when  the  gentle  spring-time  came, 
This  hat,  so  old  and  homely, 

Put  all  the  city  hats  to  shame, 

'Twas  trimmed  so  sweet  and  comely; 

For  from  each  ragged  rent  and  hole 
Sweet  flowering  vines  were  springing, 

And  blended  in  harmonious  hues 
Around  the  crown  were  clinging. 
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gift  he  should  bring  her  on  her  name-day.  "Only  a  bou- 
quet of  violets,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  flower  being  unat- 
tainable in  Paris,  the  morning  of  the  /'< /•  round  Napoleon 
impatiently  looking  for  the  purple  blossoms  which  he  had 
ordered  from  Versailles.  While  waiting  he  received  from 
an  unknown  hand  an  exquisite  bunch  of  violets,  and  hast- 
ened off  to  present  them  to  his  wife. 

A  pretty  incident  is  told  of  the  last  Emperor  Napoleon. 
When  paying  court  to  Eugenie  >he  at.  tirst  refused  his 
suit.  He  however  persevered,  and  at  length  one  evening, 
at  a  large  company  in  her  mother's  house,  the  beautiful 
girl  appeared  in  an  exquisite  violet  toilet.  Violets  adorn- 
ed her  hair,  violets  looped  her  dress,  and  a  bouquet  of  vio- 
lets was  in  her  hand.  Instantly  all  present  understood 
that  Eugenie  had  accepted  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  late  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  favorite  was  the  cheerful 
little  primrose  that  has  been  poetically  called  "the  first- 
ling of  spring,"  "the  posie,"  and  "the  key  of  May,"  and 
many  Englishmen  now  wear  the  sulphur-colored  flower 
on  the  18th  of  April  in  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 

President  Cleveland's  floral  pet  is  said  to  be  the  Ameri- 
can daisy,  and  he  is  said  to  have  given  it  the  place  of  hon- 
or in  the  conservatories  at  the  White  House.  It  is  a  dear, 
winsome  little  flower,  and  almost  universal  in  its  luxuri- 
ance. It  might  be  most  appropriately  selected  as  our  na- 
tional flower,  for  what  could  be  more  emblematical  of  the 
Union  of  States  than  the  numbers  of  white  petals,  large 
and  small,  cemented  about  one  common  centre,  and  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  the  "eye  of  day,"  or  the  "little 
shield, "of  America,  will  be  twined  in  the  historic  wreath 
of  national  flowers  side  by  side  with  the  rose  and  the  lily, 
the  German  corn-flower,  the  cherry  blossom  of  China,  and 
the  hardy  chrysanthemum  of  Japan. 


ROLF     HOUSE. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LTLLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "NAN,"  "  MILL»REI>'S  BARGAIN,"  "  Dioii  ANI>  D,"  ETC.,  ETO. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A    DISCI  IVKKY. 

OR  a  moment  annoyance 
absorbed  every  other  feel- 
ing. Nan  stood  still,  not. 
dreaming  that  l!ob  would 
not  open  the  door,  yet  in- 
dignant to  think  he  had 
even  attempted  to  lock  her 
in.  Then  she  heard  him 
run  down  the  ladder  and 
out  of  the  building,  while 
a  flash  of  lightning,  vivid 
and  terrible,  was  follow- 
ed by  a  peal  of  thunder 
which  set  even  Nan's 
steady  nerves  quivering. 

The  tall  trees  whose  branches  swayed  against  the  win- 
dows of  the  loft  were  rocked  back  and  forth  in  the  storm ; 
the  rain  pelted  against  the  panes  of  glass;  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  poor  Nan  found  herself  in  almost  total  darkness. 
And  she  did  not  feel  in  the  least  heroic.  Vexed,  alarmed, 
and  nervous,  she  sat  down  on  an  old  bench,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment gave  way  to  a  genuine  lit  of  crying. 

The  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain,  the  rumbling  of  the 
thunder,  made  it  useless  for  her  to  think  of  calling  for 
help;  and  as  the  darkness  closed  in  around  her  she  could 
only  sit  still,  hoping  that  Bob's  desire  to  "  pay  her  off" 
might  not  last,  or,  if  it  did,  that  some  one  else  would  come 
to  her  rescue. 

But  an  hour  passed,  the  moments  dragging  wearily,  and 


Nan's  courage  dying  away  as  she  thought  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  boy's  keeping  her  there  all  night,  while  at  home 
what  would  poor  Joan  and  the  rest  of  them  be  feeling  ? 
She  got  up  and  moved  about  the  loft,  feeling  her  way  in 
the  thickly  gathering  shadows  to  the  window  which  over- 
looked the  kitchen-garden  and  rear  of  the  house.  Lights 
were  shining  there:  she  could  see  some  figures  moving 
about  in  the  upper  rooms,  but  very  soon  nearly  all  the 
shades  were  drawn,  and  the  pelting  storm  shut  out  the 
view,  frightening  the  poor  child  into  a  hasty  retreat  across 
the  loft  again.  Once  she  groped  her  way  to  the  trap-door 
and  knocked  upon  it  loudly,  but  with  no  result  save  the 
waking  of  echoes  below.  Bob  had  known  that  she  would 
be  powerless  to  find  assistance  when  once  he  had  locked 
her  in  securely. 

Poor  Nan  !  she  prayed  with  feelings  of  wild  fear,  and 
yet  a  sense  that  help  in  nxt  o  nne.  Alone,  in  darkness  that 
now  made  her  fear  to  move,  she  crouched  against  the  win- 
dow, praying  tremblingly,  yet  with  all  her  heart  and 
strength.  Another  hour  had  passed,  and  how  it  happened 
Nan  never  knew,  but  she  fell  asleep  leaning  against  the 
o!d  bench,  awakening  half  an  hour  later  to  a  terror  such 
as  in  all  her  healthy  young  life  she  had  never  felt  before. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  rushed  forward  blindly,  stum- 
bled, knocked  over  some  large  object,  which  fell  with  a 
crash,  and  then,  to  her  intense  relief,  the  sound  of  some 
one  calling  her  name  reached  her  ears. 

"Yes.  yes,  I  am  here,"  Nan  cried  out,  trembling-  be- 
tween hope  and  fear. 

"Is  that  Nan  ?"  said  the  voice,  a  very  childish  one — 
Tina's — and  Nan  could  hear  the  little  fingers  pushing  at  the 
bolt.  Oh !  what  would  she  do  if  they  could  not  push  it 
back  ? 

"Try  hard,  Tina  dear, "poor  Nan  called  through  the 
crack  of  the  door,  and  soon  she  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
bolt;  then  slowly,  and  with  evident  alarm,  Tina  moved 
the  door  back. 

Nan  was  free! 

"How  did  you  find  me?"  was  Nan's  first  inquiry,  as 
Tina,  standing  on  the  ladder,  looked  up  in  the  darkness, 
trying  to  see  her  cousin. 

"Bob  said  he  saw  you  come  in,"  said  the  little  girl,  in 
a  very  solemn  tone.  "We  were  in  the  window  upstairs. 
I  waited  until  Louise  went  down,  and  then  ran  to  see  for 
myself." 

"  You  darling  Tina!  But  I  have  knocked  something 
over, "said  Nan,  feeling  her  way  to  kiss  the  child's  face. 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  run  back  to  the  house  and  get 
some  matches  and  a  bit  of  a  candle  ?  I  want  to  see  what 
has  happened.  But,  Tina,  don't  let  any  one  know  I  am 
here." 

Tina  still  enjoyed  mystery,  and  slowly  descended  the 
ladder,  while  Nan  seated  herself  so  that  she  could  see 
the  door,  and  at  the  approach  of  Bob  make  her  way 
down. 

The  little  girl  was  only  gone  a  short  time,  but  it  seem- 
ed half  an  hour  to  Nan  before  she  returned,  wet  through 
by  her  short  journey  across  the  garden,  but  holding  a 
candle  and  some  matches  in  her  hand. 

Nan  helped  her  up  into  the  loft,  lighted  the  candle,  and 
walked  carefully  across  to  the  place  where  the  accident 
had  occurred. 

She  had  knocked  over  an  old  sideboard,  the  drawers  of 
which  had  tumbled  out  upon  the  floor,  bits  of  leather, 
harness,  old  newspapers,  and  some  books  lying  strewn  in 
every  direction. 

Nan  gathered  the.  things  up  hastily,  sweeping  them  into 
the  drawers,  not  attempting  to  restore  the  dilapidated  old 
piece  of  furniture  to  its  former  position.  Tina  held  the 
candle,  talking  to  Nan,  asking  all  manner  of  questions  as  to 
where  she  lived,  why  she  had  gone  away,  and  when  she' 
was  coming  to  see  them  again. 

Nan  had  answered  so  brightly  and  cheerfully  that  when 
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suddenly  the  words  seemed  to  die  upon  her  lips,  Tina  look- 
ed amazed,  and  said,  plaintively. 

"  What's  the  matter.  Xau  ? — what  is  it?" 

But  Nan  made  no  answer.  She  was  holding-  a  long 
piece  of  paper  in  her  hands,  and  Tina  could  see  that  her 
fingers  trembled,  and  that  her  breath  came  in  a  sort  of 
-asp. 

How  she  rose  to  her  feet,  put  the  paper  in  her  pocket, 
helped  Tina  after  herself  down  the  ladder,  Nan  never 
knew.  She  felt  like  some  one  acting  and  speaking  in  a 
dream. 

When  they  were  standing  out  in  the  garden,  the  rain 
beating  upon  them  seemed  to  rouse  Nan  to  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  herself,  and  that  she  and  Tina  were  being 
drenched  through. 

"Come — come  in  the  house,  Nan, "said  Tina,  clinging 
to  her  cousin's  hand. 

"  Yes."  Nan  answered,  still  dazed;  "I  will  go  into  the 
house,  Tina,  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  must  go  home." 

She  could  not  afterward  remember  how  Tina  urged  her 
along  the  path  and  to  the  side  door — she  knew,  in  fact, 
very  little  but  that  she  was  going  into  her  old  home,  down 
the  lamp-lit  hall,  and  up  the  staircase  she  knew  so  well 
toward  Aunt  Letty's  old  study. 

Mrs.  Farquhar,  Tina  knew,  was  here,  and  the  little  girl 
wished  her  to  see  that  Nan  was  wet  through,  and  must  be 
asked  to  remain  all  night.  But  Nan's  first  strong  impres- 
sion was  of  the  suddenly  opened  door,  the  sight  of  the 
dear  old  room,  with  the  candles  lighted  in  the  sconces,  the 
air  fragrant  with  roses,  just  as  it  used  to  be,  but  oh,  how 
strange  to  come  back  to  it  in  this  way,  and  instead  of 
An  nt  Letty  to  see  Mrs.  Farquhar's  delicate,  languid  figure 
on  the  lounge,  to  hear,  instead  of  a  welcome,  the  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  and  "Is  that  Nan  Rolf  ?  Good  gracious, 
Tina,  where  have  you  been  ?"  as  Mrs.  Farquhar  rose,  cast- 
ing a  look  of  annoyance  and  displeasure  on  both  Nan  and 
her  little  daughter! 

And  then  Nan,  looking  straight  at  Cousin  Mary,  smiled 
very  curiously.  She  was  wondering  if  she  real!;/  were 
awake,  not  dreaming,  as  she  seemed  to  hear  herself  say- 
ing: 

"  I  have  only  come  in  for  a  moment.  I  must  go  right 
away,  Cousin  Mary." 

And  she  stooped  down,  kissing  Tina  warmly,  with  her 
arms  about  the  child's  neck. 

Tina  began  to  cry  most  piteously. 

"  I  will  come  back  again,"  Nan  said,  earnestly.  "  Don't 
cry,  Tina  dear,  and  thank  you  so  much."  And  to  Mrs. 
Farquhar's  complete  surprise  and  evident  annoyance,  Nan, 
not  at  all  embarrassed,  looked  at  her  again,  saying,  gently, 
"  Good-by,  Cousin  Mary,"  and  she  looked  around  the  room 
with  the  same  strange  smile. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  thought  Mrs.  Farquhar,  as  Nan 
turned  down  the  staircase.  But,  in  fact,  Nan  herself  was 
too  bewildered  to  know.  She  felt  as  if  she  must  go  at 
once  to  some  one  to  whom  she  could  relieve  her  mind, 
and  hurrying  out  of  the  house,  unmindful  of  the  storm, 
with  a  tumult  of  many  thoughts — of  Joan,  Phyllis,  Janey 
Powers,  of  little  Tina  who  had  come  to  her  rescue,  and 
in  a  curious  dreamy  way  of  herself — she  ran  down  the 
avenue  and  out  into  the  street,  along  which  she  hurried 
in  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rogers's  house. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    WILL. 

DR.  ROGERS  returned  from  his  trip  to  Virginia  by  way 
of  New  York,  in  order  to  see  the  Brigbtwoods  household, 
and  to  judge  of  Phyllis's  condition  for  himself.  He  agreed 
fully  with  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  doctors,  and  spent 
an  hour  trying  to  persuade  Phyllis  to  let  him  act  for  her 
in  this  as  though  he  wTere  her  father;  but  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Phyllis,  never  sweeter  or  more  patient,  thanked 


|  him  over  and  over  again,  but  asked  time  to  "think"  a  lit- 
tle further.     It  was  evident,  however,  that  her  unwilling- 
ness arose  chiefly  from  a  dread  lest  the  effort  should  prove 
1  a  failure,  a  fresh  disappointment  to  herself  and  to  them  all. 

The  good  Doctor  left  her  on  Saturday  morning',  g'oing 

back  to  his  hotel  in  New  York  in  a,  depressed  frame  of 

;  mind.      The  care-worn  look  of  Phyl's  face,  the  sharpened 

I  outline,  the  weary  expression   about  lips  and  eyes,  had 

pained  him  inexpressibly. 

At  Brightwoods,  where  the  burden  of  home  cares  was  re- 
moved, the  young  girl  had  not  felt  so  keenly  the  necessity 
of  "keeping  up,"  and  in  consequence  the  real  extent  of 
her  weakness  and  suffering  became  apparent. 

The  Doctor  thought  of  her  mother— how  like  her  Phyl- 
j  lis  looked,  and  shook  his  head,  murmuring,  "It  may  go 
!  the  same  with  her — the  same." 

Suddenly  a  voice  at  his  side  roused  him.  The  hotel  por- 
ter was  saying,  politely,  "Some  ladies  to  see  you  in  the 
parlor." 

"To  see  me  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  wonderingly. 

He  turned  in  the  parlor  door,  and  faced  his  sister  Amy 
and  Nan  and  Joan  Rolf. 

"Powers  of  creation!"  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

It  seemed  to  mean  that  his  three  visitors  were  in  a  great 
'  state  of  excitement.  The  Doctor  had  never  seen  Miss  Amy  in 
anything  like  such  a  frame  of  mind.  She  kept  up  a  smart 
rat-tat-tat  on  the  floor  with  the  end  of  her  parasol,  her 
bonnet  was  pushed  to  one  side,  some  car  cinders  were  rest- 
ing on  her  nose,  and  her  bright  black  eyes  were  snapping 
and  dancing  in  the  most  excited  way. 

As  for  Nan  and  Joan, they  seemed  too  much  overcome 
to  speak,  and  when  the  Doctor  said,  "  Come  across  to  my 
room, "and  led  the  way  to  a  long  airy  apartment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  Miss  Amy  broke  forth  with  : 

"  John  Rogers,  wait  until  you  hear  our  story.  I  de- 
clare I  don't  know  how  we  reached  here  alive." 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  Doctor  to  Nan,  who  stood  in  the 
window,  smiling  rather  faintly,  and  looking'  at  him  with 
earnest  eyes. 

Miss  Amy  and  Joan  now  sat  speechless  in  their  chairs, 
but  Nan  said,  quietly :  "  Doctor,  last  night  I  had  to  go  up 
to  Rolf  House  to  see  Jim  Powers  about  a  poor  little  cous- 
in of  his,  and  I — that  Bob  Farquhar  locked  me  into  the 
loft.  It  was  all  dark  when  it  rained, and  stumbling  about, 
I  knocked  over  an  old  sideboard.  Everything  tumbled 
out  of  the  drawers,  and  in  picking  them  up  I  found  this." 
Nan's  voice  trembled  as  she  put  a  paper  in  the  Doctor's  out- 
stretched hand. 

There  was  silence  for  fully  five  minutes,  while  the  Doc- 
tor walked  to  the  other  window,  opened  the  paper,  and 
his  eyes  oi.ce  upon  it,  seemed  riveted  there.  A  pin  might 
have  been  heard  falling ;  Nan  looked  down  into  Broad wa  v, 
where  the  throng  of  people,  vehicles,  cars,  and  omnibuses 
seemed  all  floating  in  unreal  mist  before  her  eyes.  Once 
Joan  caught  her  breath  with  a  kind  of  gurgle;  once  Miss 
Amy's  parasol  fell  with  a  clatter;  but  the  Doctor  did  not 
move  until  he  had  read  the  first  page  of  the  paper  slowly, 
glanced  at  the  last  once  or  twice.  Then  he  lifted  his 
eyes  and  looked  straight  at  Nan. 

"  You  know  what  this  is.  my  child  '." 

"  I  think  so,  sir."  Nan's  voice  was  only  a  little  steadier 
now,  but  her  lips  and  eyes  had  a  look  of  forced  composure. 

Joan  gave  a  sort  of  groan,  which  she  checked,  ending- 
it  in  a  nervous  sob. 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  said  the  Doctor,  solemnly.  "Of 
course  there  is  no  question  that  this  paper  is  your  aunt's 
last  will;  but  why  was  it  not  found  in  all  the  search, 
and  how  came  it  in  the  loft  ?"  Nan  was  silent.  Dare  she 
suggest  that  either  Bob  or  Jim  Powers  had  concealed  it 
there  ?  The  idea  had  occurred  to  her.  but  she  would  not 
harbor  it,  and  now  only  shook  her  head,  and  the  Doctor 
went  on:  "All  that  can  be  made  out  later,  I  suppose.  We 
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have  enough  to  do  at  present  in  making  good  our  claim:" 
and  he  shook  the  paper,  laughing  so  pleasantly  that  it 
was  infectious,  and  the  whole  party  joinrd  him. 

They  all  knew  enough  of  what  the  will  contained  to 
feel  very  comfortable  over  it,  and  satisfied  that  they  could 
know  of  details  later.  The  next  half-hour  was  one  to  be 
remembered  delightfully  ever  afterward.  It  was  decided 
that  for  the  present  Miss  Rogers  and  the  two  girls  would 
remain  at  the  hotel.  The  Doctor  busilnl  oil'  to  engage 
rooms,  and  in  his  absence  Joan  gave  full  vent  to  the  ridicu- 
lously high  spirits  she  was  in.  Miss  Amy.  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  commented  on  what  her  feelings  were  when 
Nan  had  appeared  the  night  before  at  her  door,  drenched 
with  rain,  but  full  of  the  excitement  of  her  great  discov 


ery,  and  Joan  repeated  again  her  account  of  their  anxiety 
at  Beachcroft,  just  what  the  boys  said  and  did,  and  how 
'•  perfectly  overcome"  she  felt  on  being  sent  for  into  Bev- 
erley,  and  there  hearing  the  neu^ 

Nan  felt,  a.s  though  she  could  hear  the  same  story  over 
again  a  do/.en  times;  but  there  was  new  occupation  when 
the  Doctor  returned  with  a  very  polite  chamber-maid,  who> 
led  the  way  to  a  pretty  sitting-room  fronting  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, out  of  which  two  bedrooms  opened. 

Neither  of  the  girls  had  ever  staid  in  a  hotel  before  -r 
Joan  had  rarely  been  five  miles  beyond  Beverley,  and  had. 
never  seen  a  large  city,  so  that  the  fact  of  being  in  New 
York  was  sufficient  cause  of  enjoyment  and  wonder  in  it- 
self. Indeed,  as  she  presently  remarked,  to  think  of  every- 
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thing  that  had  happened  already,  and  then  to  contemplate 
the  future,  was  really  too  much  for  her.  She  declared  she 
would  not  try  to  do  it.  but  just  take  things  as  they  came. 

She  sank  down  into  one  of  the  luxurious  satin  easy- 
chairs,  and  leaning  back  as  far  us  ]H.ssi!>lr.  u-azed  about  the 
room  with  a  look  of  profound  satisfaction. 

"  Here  I  am,"  she  remarked.  "  ready  for  inii/tlinig  that 
may  happen.  If  that  door  over  there."  waving  one  hand 
majestically  toward  it.  "  were  to  open,  and  a  slave  walk  in 
with  a  tray  of  jewels  on  his  head.  I  shouldn't  lie  a  bit  sur- 
prised, but  should  expect  such  things  to  happen  every  oth- 
er minute." 

' '  Here  comes  the  Doctor, ''  said  Nan,  laughing.  ' '  He  said 
he  would  send  for  Lance  at  once." 

And  the  words  were  hardly  spoken  before  Lance  him- 
self came  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Nan  rushed  forward  to  meet  him.  But  when  she  held 
her  hands  out  and  he  grasped  them  tirmly  in  his,  they 
could  only  look  at  each  other  without  speaking :  for,  happy 
as  the  moment  was,  the  joy  in  both  hearts  being  not  for 
themselves  so  much  as  for  others,  words  would  not  come. 
Lance  knew  well  enough  that  his  little  cousin's  first 
thought  had  been  for  Phyllis  and  all  of  those  to  whom  she 
had  meant  to  be  so  very  good.  It  was  not  the  possession 
of  wealth  for  money's  sake  or  for  any  fame  that  it  would 
give  her  which  stirred  the  pulses  of  the  young  girl's  heart, 
and  made  the  eyes  that  were  raised  affectionately  to  her 
cousin's  face  so  soft  and  tender.  From  the  moment  she 
had  realized  that  Eolf  House  might  be  her  own  again  Nan 
had  steadily  tried  to  remember  the  many  times  in  which, 
speaking  of  what  she  might  one  day  have  in  her  power, 
heraunt  had  said,  ''Remember,  it  is  yours  only  /*/  trust.'' 
"  Do  they  know  it  out  at  Bright-woods?"  was  Lance's  first 
inquiry. 

"No,"  said  Nan.  "The  Doctor  is  going  to  let  Phyllis 
know  about  it  very  quietly  this  evening,  and  he  thinks 
that  we  had  better  remain  here  for  a  day  or  two,  as  it 
might  be  too  much  excitement  for  her  to  see  us  all  out 
there.  He  is  going  back  to  Beverley  to-morrow  to  see  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Jeness's  partner,  you  know,  about  the  will." 
"  Who  were  the  witnesses  '."  inquired  Lance. 
"Why,  a  man  and  woman  down  at  Ramstolora  Vil- 
lage," said  Nan,  "  which  shows  us  that  Aunt  Letty  must 
have  had  it  with  her  that  last  day.  I  suppose  Mr.  Jeness 
knew  of  it,  but  then,  you  see,  the  poor  man  died  without 
coming  to  his  senses  after  the  accident." 

"  I've  always  wondered,"  said  Joan,  "how  the  people  in 
story-books  really  felt  when  they  found  wills,  or  heard  of 
murders,  or  suddenly  became  great  heiresses." 
"  And  now  you  know,  do  you  ?"  laughed  Lance. 
"Certainly,"  said  Joan.  "  When  we  go  down-stairs  to 
lunch  I  intend  to  feel  precisely  like  a  heroine.  But  Nan, 
I  suppose,  is  the  real  one; still,  don't  you  know,  in  stories 
the  heroine  always  has  some  particular  intimate  friend. 
I  can  be  that,  anyhow,"  and  Joan  flew  to  the  mirror  over 
the  mantel,  and.  making  an  entirely  new  grimace,  turned 
back,  remarking,  "Expression  of  Miss  Joan  Rolf  in  her 
character  of  the  heroine's  intimate  friend." 

They  all  laughed,  even  Miss  Amy  enjoying  not  only 
Joan's  fun,  but  her  sense  of  the  romantic  side'  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  luncheon  being  ready,  the  party  went  down  into 
the  dining-room,  declaring  that  Joan  should  be  watched 
every  mouthful  she  ate,  but  she  retorted  that  Nan  was  not 
at  all  up  to  the  mark  in  her  part,  and  the  Doctor,  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  the  dialling  that  went  on.  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Nan  made  an  excellent  sort  of  a  heroine, 
taking  everything  so  quietly  and  as  her  natural  right. 

But  when  the  kind  old  man  came  to  bid  her  good-by.  as 
he  and  Lance  were  starting  for  Brightwoods,  there  was  ani- 
mation and  ardor  enough  in  the  way  she  said. 

"Oh,  Doctor,  tell  Phyllis  and  Laura  IH>V,  ulad  I  am — 
and  that  anything  that  is  mine  must  be  theirs." 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
AT  SANDRINGHAM. 

BY  LUC'S  C.  LILLIE. 

"11THEN  the  Prince  of  Wales  decided  upon  making  a 
\\  country  home  for  himself  and  family,  one  of  the 
chief  considerations  was  that  his  children  might  have  a 
certain  freedom,  an  out-of-door  life,  a  cheerful  combina- 
tion of  study  and  fresh  air  exercise,  which  was  quite  im- 
possible at  Maryborough  House,  which,  you  know,  is  the 
Prince's  town  residence.  At  the  latter  place  the  young 
princesses  are  necessarily  under  restraint,  for,  according 
to  etiquette,  they  can  not  walk  about  freely  in  the  streets; 
they  can  not  even  drive  or  ride  on  horseback  without  a 
certain  formality,  and  the  gardens  of  Marlborough  House 
are  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  a  comfortable  play-ground. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
decided  upon  a  country  home  for  themselves,  a  house  that 
should  be  fine  enough,  well  enough  built,  and  luxurious 
enough  to  embody  the  idea  of  a  royal  dwelling,  and  which 
should  be  certainly  more  home-like  than  anything  they 
had  yet  enjoyed.  I  well  remember  hearing  from  one  of 
the  ladies  who  constantly  visited  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  who  was  a  cherished  guest  at  the  country  home  when 
completed,  how  interested  the  little  girls  were  in  the  new 
place,  how  delighted  they  were  to  be  taken  there  to  look 
over  everything,  even  before  the  purchase  of  the  house 
was  complete,  and  how  the  Princess  Victoria  picked  out  a 
flower  garden  for  herself. 

No  little  American  girls  ever  welcomed  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  the  country  more  joyfully  than  did  these  three  lit- 
tle daughters  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales — the 
young  people,  by-the-way,  who,  now  that  their  aunt,  the 
Princess  Beatrice,  is  to  be  married,  will  soon  be  regarded 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  first  young  ladies  in  the  world. 

Sandringham  House  is  a  beautiful  building,  irregularly 
built,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  groves,  terraces,  and 
lawns.  The  Prince's  children  can  indulge  all  their  most 
rural  fancies  in  flower  gardens,  lakes  with  swans  upon 
them,  tennis-courts,  archery  parks,  or,  indeed,  when  win- 
ter comes,  skating,  \vhich  is  sometimes  very  good. 

At  Sandringham  their  life  is  decidedly  simpler  than 
elsewhere,  although  there,  as  in  other  places  where  they 
live  or  visit,  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  an  exacting  mother 
so  far  as  good  behavior  is  concerned.  I  have  been  told 
an  anecdote  concerning  a  little  visitor  who  brought  with 
her  a  very  pretty  French  doll,  and  for  some  action  of  hers 
which  one  of  the  princesses  disliked,  the  doll  was  hidden  be- 
hind  a  chest  of  drawers.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  reported 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  offending  little  princess  was 
obliged  to  present  her  visitor  with  her  own  best  doll,  and 
when  the  mother  of  the  child  tried  to  remonstrate,  the  Prin- 
cess said,  quietly  and  firmly,  that  she  did  not  think  exam  pies 
of  extreme  politeness  to  thoje  about  them  could  be  too 
early  or  severely  enforced.  The  royal  doll  in  question, 
when  last  I  heard  of  her,  occupied  a  place  of  honor  in  lit- 
tle M J 's  school  room. 

The  princesses  of  Wales  are  three  in  number.  The  eld- 
est. Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  born  February  20, 
1867;  the  next,  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  born  July 
6,1868;  the  third,  Maud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria,  born 
November  26,  1869.  The  eldest.  Princess  Louise,  is  already 
a  young  lady,  having  made  her  entrance  into  home  soci- 
ety, and  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  especially  for  young 
American  girls,  that  her  costume  on  that  occasion  was  of 
the  very  simplest — white  crepe  and  Breton  lace. 

Until  the  nursery  period  among  the  princesses  is  at  an. 
end  the  children  are  kept  under  certain  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Princess  herself,  superintended  by  the  head  govern- 
ess and  head  nurse,  and  always  strictly  followed  out. 
For  example,  even  at  Sandringham,  the  children  only 
come  at  stated  intervals  to  see  their  parents,  and  their 
studies  and  hours  are  carefully  arranged.  Breakfast-time 
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in  the  country  they  all  look  forward  to  as  a  delightful 
hour,  for  the  children  are  permitted  to  join  their  parents 
in  that  sociable  family  meal.  I  once  read  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  visitor  at  that  place,  where  an  amusing  de- 
scription was  given  of  the  little  Princess  Maud  pleading 
for  a  second  cup  of  coffee,  and  being  consoled  by  sitting 
next  to  her  mother  and  drinking  some  mllk-and-unliT 
tea  instead  out  of  a  mug  with  an  appropriate  inscription 
upon  it. 

There  are  nearly  always  guests  in  the  house,  who  learn 
to  know  the  young  princesses  while  there  far  better  than 
they  could  do  in  a  year  of  formal  visiting  in  London.  The 
children  delight  in  receiving  their  mother's  visitors  in 
thrir  own  apartments,  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  their 
collections  of  minerals,  pressed  leaves,  ferns,  flowers,  etc., 
or  other  articles  which  belong  to  their  rural  life.  Be- 
sides their  own  sleeping-rooms,  the  apartments  devoted 
to  the  young  princesses  include  a  pleasant  school-room,  a 
special  sitting-room  or  parlor,  and  a  room  where  at  times 
their  meals  are  served.  For  their  special  service  are  four 
servants,  two  governesses,  and  a  tutor. 

Since  they  were  very  young  the  three  princesses 
at  Sandringham  have  been  well  known  to  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  county,  for  there  they  visit  as  freely  among 
the  cottagers  as  does  the  Queen  at  Balmoral.  They  take 
long  walks  in  the  country-side,  attend  the  balls  given  to 
the  household  and  the  cottagers,  and  at  Christmas-time 
they  have  always  been  allowed  to  be  present,  and  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  festivities.  At  the  little  church  so  well 
known,  not  only  to  the  neighbors,  but  to  tourists,  be- 
cause of  its  exquisite  lych-gate,  now  a  rare  form  of  archi- 
tecture, their  sweet  young  faces  are  familiar  to  many  peo- 
ple, the  Princess  Victoria  being,  as  a  general  rule,  consid- 
ered more  entirely  English  in  type,  though  something  un- 
deniably Saxon  characterizes  all  three. 

The  education  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  her  simple 
Danish  home  developed  an  intense  love  for  out-of-door 
sports,  in  which  she  still  excels,  and  which  she  has  en- 
couraged in  her  daughters.  It  is  said  that  no  young  lady 
in  Great  Britain  handles  a  tennis  racket  so  well  as  the 
young  Princess  Maud,  and  the  Princess  Victoria  is  a  capi- 
tal "whip."  At  Sandringham  their  little  carriage  and 
"four-in-hand"  of  exquisite  gray  ponies  is  a  familiar  sight, 
and  really  the  princesses'  driving  is  so  good  that  the 
watchful  attendance  of  their  groom  is  scarcely  needed. 
This  man,  and  a  younger  footman  from  Denmark,  are  in 
the  devoted  service  of  the  young  princesses,  who  are  free 
to  drive  about  the  pleasant  Norfolk  roads  and  lanes,  their 
careful  mother  well  knowing  that  for  all  the  firmness  of 
the  little  hands  holding  the  white  ribbons  so  deftly,  a 
stronger  pair  are  always  ready  to  take  the  reins  if  clanger 
is  at  hand.  I  remember  seeing  a  rough  pen-and-ink  sketch 
made  many  years  ago  by  a  visitor  at  Sandringham,  where 
the  eldest  princess  was  represented  seated  on  her  father's 
knee  proudly  driving  a  pair  of  small  bays. 

It  is  at  Sandringham  that  the  special  talents  as  well  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  three  princesses  are  best  known, 
the  Princess  Victoria's  remarkable  gift  for  music,  the  clev- 
erness of  the  Princess  Maud  for  modelling,  the  genius  for 
elocution  of  the  oldest  sister,  Louise,  all  being  known  and 
admired  by  their  Norfolk  friends  with  almost  as  much 
pride  as  though  the  young  girls  were  not  maidens  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  country. 

The  destinies  of  these  royal  children  at  Sandringham  is, 
we  need  not  doubt,  the  subject  of  much  speculation  amoi;/ 
the  cottagers  and  neighbors,  who  know  well  the  tall,  lithe, 
plainly  dressed  young  figures,-  the  gay  voices,  the  fluent 
and  always  kindly  speech  which,  when  they  are  at  "home," 
as  Sandringham  is  called,  become  so  pleasantly  familiar. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  young  princesses  is  already 
"grown  up,"  and  her  sisters  will  soon  make  their  entrance 
inti>  society,  and  so  in  a  year  or  two  the  happy  nursery 
and  school-room  at  Sandringham  will  be  deserted. 


INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS:* 

Or,    THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR      BOYS. 

13  T    DAVID    K  E  R, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THK  LOST  CITY,''  "  FKOM  THK  HUDSON  TO  THE  NRVA,"  KTO. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ALONE   ON   THE   SEA. 

WET.  cold,  hungry,  sorely  bruised  by  their  fall,  alone 
upon  a  stormy  sea  in  an  open  boat  half  full  of  wa- 
ter, with  the  furious  gale  driving  them  farther  and  farther 
from  land  every  moment,  and  not  a  gleam  of  light  to 
guide  them  through  the  inky  blackness  that  shut  them  in 
like  a  wall,  the  forlorn  boys  might  well  have  given  way 
to  despair.  But  both  had  already  been  in  too  many  peril- 
ous scrapes  to  be  easily  scared  by  any  danger,  however  for- 
midable. Jim  sprang  aft,  and  seizing  the  tiller,  put  forth 
all  his  strength  to  keep  the  boat's  head  to  the  sea,  and  pre- 
vent her  falling  off  into  the  trough  of  the  waves,  which 
would  have  been  certain  destruction. 

Meanwhile  Sandy  had  rummaged  out  the  bailer,  and 
fell  to  work  manfully  to  clear  the  boat  of  the  water 
which  she  had  shipped  when  the  squall  struck  her;  and 
in  this  way  more  than  half  an  hour  passed  without  a  word 
spoken  on  either  side,  both  boys  being  far  too  busy  for 
talking. 

It  is  very  good  fun  to  sit  snugly  by  the  fire  after  a  good 
supper,  and  read  of  storms  and  wrecks,  and  think  how 
bravely  one  would  have  faced  the  danger  one's  self;  but 
when  it  comes  to  actually  doing  it,  the  fun  feels  unplea- 
santly like  earnest.  Let  a  man  cling  for  fourteen  hours  to 
a  few  strands  of  wet,  slippery  cordage,  with  the  sea  break- 
ing over  him  like  a  water-fall,  and  the  salt- water  stinging 
half  a  dozen  open  gashes  in  his  face  and  hands;  let  him 
float  about  for  days  in  a  small  boat,  cramped  up  among 
twenty  or  thirty  starving  wretches  like  himself,  without  a 
drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  or  a  hand-breadth  of 
shade  to  shield  him  from  the  burning  sun;  let  him.  work 
for  hours  at  the  pump  of  a  leaking  vessel,  with  his  fingers 
swollen  and  blistered,  and  head  reeling  from  fatigue,  and 
his  strained  limbs  sinking  under  him,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  a  moment's  rest  may  cost  him  his  life — and 
then  let  him  talk  if  he  pleases  about  the  "fun"  of  facing 
a  storm  and  his  own  contempt  of  danger. 

"Sandy!"  cried  Jim  at  length,  shouting  with  all  his 
might,  as  the  only  chance  of  being  heard  through  the  roar 
of  wind  and  wave,  "hand  over  that  soup-spoon;  you  must 
be  pretty  well  tired  of  ladling  out." 

"Well,"  answered  Sandy,  with  a  grim  chuckle,  as  they 
cautiously  exchanged  places,  "  there's  nae  short  allowance 
wi'  this  soup,  I  maun  [must]  admit;  but  I'm  thinkin' 
there's  jist  a  wee  bit  mairsalt  in  it  than  there  should  be." 

Jim  had  a  pretty  easy  job  in  bailing  the  boat  dry,  for  she 
had  shipped  hardly  any  water  after  the  first  sea.  But 
Sandy,  strong  as  he  was,  found  it  no  light  work  to  manage 
the  rudder,  which  jerked  and  thumped  like  a  chained 
beast  striving  to  break  loose. 

It  was  true  that  the  boat  was  behaving-  wonderfully 
well,  and  riding  the  great  waves  as  buoyantly  as  a  duck. 
But  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  trying  to  hoist  the  sail; 
and  even  could  they  have  done  so,  how  were  they  to  know 
which  way  to  head  ?  All  that  they  could  do  was  to  let 
her  drive  before  the  gale,  with  the  chance  (as  they  well 
knew)  of  being  either  driven  upon  a  lee  shore  or  dashed 
to  pieces  against  some  passing  ship. 

Suddenly  Jim.  who  had  gone  to  the  bow  to  look  out, 
shouted,  or  rather  screamed,  to  his  comrade,"  Port  your 
helm!  harda-port!" 

Sandy  obeyed,  not  a  moment  too  soon;  for  the  next  in- 
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"'STARBOARD!'    YELLED    SANDY,  WHILE    HE    BROUGHT    THE    SAIL    CLATTERING    DOWN." 


stant  they  actually  grazed  the  side  of  a  bark  which  was 
scudding  southward  under  bare  poles. 

By  the  dim  light  of  the  poop  lantern  (which  had  warn- 
ed Jim  of  her  approach  only  just  in  time)  they  caught 
one  flying  glimpse  of  the  great  black  hull,  and  the  bare 
masts  and  spars  standing  gauntly  up  over  it  like  giant 
skeletons,  and  the  set  face  of  the  steersman  looking  white 
and  spectral  in  the  ghostly  glimmer,  and  the  dark  figure 
of  the  lookout  at  the  bow — all  seen  and  gone  again  in  the 
same  moment,  like  a  shadow  in  a  magic  lantern. 

"Pretty  close  shave,  that,"  muttered  Jim,  through  his 
clinched  teeth.  "  It  wouldn't  have  done  any  good  to  hail 
her,  neither,  for  she  couldn't  have  helped  us  if  she  wanted 
to.  Well,  I'd  give  fifty  dollars,  if  I  had  'em,  to  know 
where  on  earth  we  are." 

But  vainly  did  he  strain  his  eyes  into  the  inky  black- 
ness around,  unbroken  by  a  gleam  of  either  moon  or  star. 
The  creaming  foam  of  the  furious  sea  was  the  only  thing 
visible,  and  it  was  by  feeling  rather  than  by  sight  that  he 
knew — he  could  himself  hardly  tell  how — that  the  wind 
was  about  to  change. 

Like  lightning  he  sprang  aft  and  seized  the  tiller. 

"I'll  steer  a  bit,  Sandy,"  cried  he;  "I'm  quite  fresh 
again  now,  and  you  stand  by  to  bail  her  out,  for  she'll 
want  it  before  long." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  warning  when  it.  was  made 
good.  The  wind  suddenly  shifted  several  points  t<>  the 
eastward,  and  stirred  up  across-sea,  which,  despite  all  tlu-ir 
efforts,  filled  the  boat  as  fast  as  Sandy  could  bail  it  out. 
Had  this  lasted  long  their  case  would  have  been  hopeless ; 


but  the  clash  of  contending  waves  gradually  gave  place  to> 
the  long,  even  roll  of  the  open  sea,  and  Jim,  peering  watch- 
fully into  the  darkness,  cried,  suddenly: 

"I  know  where  we  are  now,  Sandy.  Do  you  see  that 
glimmer  out  yonder  to  starboard  ?  That's  Cape  Passaro- 
Light,  and  once  we're  round  that  point  we'll  be  clear  of 
Sicily." 

"  Clear  o'  Sicily,  say  ye  ?''  replied  the  Scot.  "  Weel,  I 
hope  oor  third  officer  winna  wait  to  gang  on  board  till 
we  come  back  wi'  the  boalie.  But  what  '11  we  do  1100  ?" 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  do,  I  reckon,  and  that's  to- 
keep  straight  on;  for  if  we  try  to  put  her  about,  we're 
bound  to  swamp  her  right  away.  She's  got  her  head 
right  for  Malta,  which  ain't  very  far  to  the  south'ard,  and 
if  we  can  once  get  there,  we're  all  right." 

"  Ay,  if  we  can,"  muttered  the  Scot,  resuming  his  work 
of  bailing. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  begun  to  giva  signs  of  mod- 
crating,  though  the  sea  was  still  as  high  as  ever;  and  now 
that  the  worst  of  the  danger  was  past,  our  heroes  began 
to  feel  hungry,  as  well  they  might.  Luckily  both  had 
pocketed  a  biscuit  or  two  before  leaving  the  ship,  in  case^ 
they  should  be  detained  long  ashore;  and  though  now 
soaked  into  a  pulp  by  the  salt-water,  the  "  hard-tack"  was 
devoured  to  the  last  morsel. 

But  the  food  that  stayed  their  hunger  only  increased 
their  thirst,  which  soon  became  excessive. 

"  It  aye  [always]  augers  me  to  be  thirsty  at  sea,"growl- 
•  •d  Sandy  Muir,  savagely.  "If  ye're  dry  on  the  dry  land, 
it's  a'  in  keepin'  wi'  the  place;  but  i'  the  midst  o'  waiter 
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and  a'  drippin'  weet,  it  seems  jist  rideeculous  to  say  ye're 
dry;  it  mak's  a  man  feel  sae  like  a  fule!" 

"  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  very  thirsty  fool,  I  know  that," 
said  Jim.  "But  don't  get  mad,  Sandy;  there'll  be  rain 
enough  soon  to  wash  the  red  out  o'  yer  hair  almost." 

A  few  minutes  later,  sure  enough,  down  came  the  sheet- 
ed rain  which  is  the  usual  wind-up  of  a  Mediterranean 
squall.  The  thirsty  boys  stood  with  upturned  faces  and 
parted  lips,  sucking  in  greedily  the  big  drops  as  they  came 
pelting  down,  bringing  strength  and  life  along  with  them. 

"I  feel  a  heap  better  than  I  did  ten  minutes  ago,"  said 
Jim  at  length,  shaking  himself  with  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion. "Now  if  the  rnooii  would  only  show,  we'd  be  fixed 
all  right." 

The  moon,  however,  did  not  take  the  hint,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  the  impatient  lads  as  if  that  night  would  never  end. 
But  although  the  sea  ran  high,  the  wind  was  falling  fast, 
and  after  a  while  Jim  suggested  "  stepping"  the  mast  and 
hoisting  the  sail.  This  steadied  the  boat  wonderfully, 
and  our  two  heroes  began  to  breathe  freely  for  the  first 
time  that  night. 

But  they  were  rejoicing  too  soon.  Jim  had  taken  the 
helm  again,  and  Sandy  was  just  slacking  off  the  sheet 
that  held  the  ring-bolt  of  the  sail,  when  a  faint  gleam  of 
moonlight  showed  a  huge,  black,  shadowy  mass  that  seem- 
ed to  start  up  out  of  the  sea  almost  dead  ahead  of  them. 


"Starboard!"  yelled  Sandy,  while  with  one  jerk  of  his 
hand  he  brought  the  sail  clattering  down.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Falling  into  a  cross-sea,  the  boat  was  whirled 
headlong  toward  the  rocky  islet,  which  now  stood  out  ter- 
ribly clear  in  the  brightening  moonlight.  One  giddy 
plunge  through  a  swirl  of  boiling  foam,  and  she  crashed 
in  between  two  projecting  rocks,  on  the  sharp  points  of 
which  she  stuck  fast,  while  the  two  boys,  flung  head  over 
heels  upon  the  shingles  beyond,  rolled  over  each  other 
like  apples  out  of  a  bag. 

"  Well,  that's  one  way  of  going  ashore,"  said  Jim,  pick- 
ing himself  up  with  a  laugh;  "  I've  pretty  nigh  broken 
the  rock  with  my  head." 

"  Weel,  it's  jist  the  ither  way  wi'  me,"  grumbled  Sandy, 
rubbing  his  carroty  pate  ruefully.  "I  hae  broken  my 
heid  wi'  the  rock." 

But  just  at  that  moment  they  were  startled  by  a  fierce 
glare  that  shot  up  from  the  ground  almost  at  their  feet, 
crimsoning  the  rocks  around  them  with  a  blood-red  glow. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Was  this  desolate  spot  a  vol- 
cano ?  or  was  it  peopled  with  inhabitants  more  dangerous 
still  ?  Noiselessly  as  shadows  the  two  adventurous  lads 
crept  forward  until  they  reached  the  edge  of  a  deep  hollow, 
from  which  the  light  appeared  to  issue,  and  looking  down, 
beheld  a  strange  and  terrible  spectacle. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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LITTLE   HARLEQUIN. 


OUR  TOST-OFFICE  BOX. 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —I  read  your  suggestion  in 
the  Post-office  Box,  ami  I  will  try  to  write  of 
what  I  saw  in  a  morning  walk.  One  morning 
in  summer  I  started  out  for  the  woods.  The 
air  was  cool  and  bracing,  and  it  was  not  late 
enough  for  the  sun  to  be  too  warm.  As  I  passed 
along  I  could  not  help  but  notice  the  Beautiful 
flowers  strewn  promiscuously  over  the  soft,  vel- 
vety carpet  of  grass,  and  the  dew  sparkling  on 
the  grass  and  flowers.  My  attentii  >n  was  attract- 
ed by  the  birds,  with  their  gay  plumage.  Let  me 
try  to  describe  one  scene.  Looking  up  into  the 
tree  nearest  me.  I  see  a  nest,  and  that  exciting 
my  curiosity,  I  look  closer.  Protruding  over  the 
edge  of  the  nest  is  a  little  head.  Pretty  soon 
a  faint  kind  of  a  chirp  is  heard,  and  then  a  sweet 
voice :  it  is  the  mother  bird  teaching  the  little 
ones  to  sing.  As  I  pass  on  I  come  to  a  little  nook 
in  which  grow  ferns.  I  stop  to  pick  a  few,  and 
also  to  dig  some  moss,  which  is  still  wet  with 
drops  of  dew;  these  I  put  into  my  basket  with 
some  wild  flowers.  A  little  path  leading  off  from 
the  one  I  have  taken  suggests  to  me  that  there 
may  be  more  beauties  there,  so  I  start  off  in 
that  direction.  Nothing  is  there,  except  what  I 
have  already  seen,  so  I  look  around  for  more 
flowers.  As  I  wander  along  I  come  to  a  bank 
which  slopes  gently  down  ;  it  leads  to  one  or  two 
different  paths,  but  I  take  the  one  to  the  right. 
There,  just  before  my  eyes,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful spot  I  have  seen  this  morning.  It  is  a  little 
bubbling  spring,  rippling  over  the  smooth  white 
pebbles.  I  stop  and  rest  on  the  mossy  batik,  and 
then,  taking  a  large  green  leaf  near  by  and  form- 
ing it  into  a  cup,  I  stoop  down  and  dip  up  some 
of  the  pure  cold  water.  It  tastes  delicious—bet- 
ter than  any  I  ever  had,  it  seems ;  perhaps  it  is 
because  I  am  so  thirsty.  Pretty  soon  after  this, 
I  rose  and  turned  homeward,  taking  different 
routes,  but  seeing  nothing  more  worth  menti  >n- 
ing.  GRACE  G. 


LDMIIIN,  ROSSENDALK,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  of  age.  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YofNu  PEOPLE  in  since  January  ;  there  are 
some  very  good  continued  tales  in  it.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  the  following  subjects  :  ::> -o^- 
raphy,  grammar,  reading,  writing,  composition, 
and  arithmetic.  I  like  geography  best,  because 
it  teaches  us  about  different  countries,  their  pro- 
ductions, and  the  mauuers  and  customs  of  the 
people.  FRANK  WILLIAM  B. 


The  other  night  we  had  a  little  pantomime  of 
<"ti:'ln-ella,  and  afterward  groups  ,,f  statuary; 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and  the  audience 
thought  it  quite  a  success.  We  were  glad  to 
see  "Rolf  House."  as  we  liked  "Nan"  so  much. 
Every  week  we  are  waiting  for  Nan  to  find  a  new 
will,  so  that  she  may  take  Rolf  House  back  fr.  'in 
the  Farquhars.  Bo  you  know  whether  she  will 
or  not?  Last  summer  we  had  a  little  paper  '-all 
ed  the  Weekly  F\tn  ;  but  it  came  out  only  every 
two  weeks,  so  Anne  H.'s  father  proposed  calling 
it  the  Weakly  Fun.  To-morrow  we  expect  to 
have  our  pictures  taken  in  our  Cinderella  cos- 
tumes. We  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
Susan  Coolidge's  real  name  is;  do  you  know  - 
Hoping  this  is  not  too  long  to  print,  we  are  your 
friends,  KATIE  E.  G.,  BESSIU  S.  G.,  ANNE  H. 

The  real  name  of  the  charming  author  whose 
it"n-  <l?  plume  is  Susan  Coolidge  is  Sarah  Woolsey. 

I  am  waiting  as  patiently  as  you  are  to  see  how 
"  Itolf  House"  is  to  be  concluded  and  Nan  made 
very  happy. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — T  have  a  Chinese  hog  and 
some  guinea-pigs.  Andrew  (the  man)  made  a 


nice  rabbit  coop  for  Bunchy  (a  rabbit).    Good- 
liy  from  CLARE. 

Ii  is  not  a  very  long  letter,  as  Clare  won't  tell 
me  anything  more.  She  is  a  dear  little  girl  with 
golden-brown  hair  and  roguish  blue  eyes,  a  saney 
pug  nose,  and  a  rose-bud  of  a  mouth.  She  is  a 
si-ter  to  he  proud  of.  so  cunning,  so  sweet,  ami 
tty,  too.  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  dear  Post- 
mistress.  I  think  you  have  soft  brown  eyes  and 
a  lot  of  brown  hair.  I  send  you  a  fe\v  hep;i  i  leas 
that  L-iew  In  my  o\\n  garden.  Now  I  nin-l  58  i 
good  by,  dear  Postmistress. 

Your  linle  friend,  MIRIAM  C.  (). 

Thanks  for  the  pretty  fancy  about  my  hair  and 
eyi        nd  for  the  flowers. 


NCNDA.  N«w  YORK. 

As  you  wanted  the  young  people  to  write  about 
what' they  saw  in  their  morning  walk,  I  thought 
I  would.  One  mornjng  in  June  I  thought  of  tak- 
ing a  walk.  so  i  Baited  out.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing Bright  and  warm, and tbe  birds  were  singing. 
As  I  walked  along,  in  a  large  yard  I  saw  a  bed  of 
beautiful  (lowers  tulips.  lilies,  violets,  and  many 
other  kinds.  Next  I  went  by  a  house  on  the  pi- 
azza of  which  hung  a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it.  I 
thought  the  poor  little  bird  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  oft  if  it  were  Hying  around  in  the  fresh  air. 
Across  the  street  I  saw  a  man  with  a  hand-organ 
and  a  little  monkey,  which  was  dressed  all  in  red 
I  crossed  the  street,  and  as  the  monkey  held  out 
his  eap  to  me,  I  dropped  in  it  a  dime,  for  whieli  the 
monkey  made  a  bow.  1  met  many  gayly  dressed 
ladies  and  girls,  some  riding  and  some  walking. 
But  the  prettiest  sight  in  my  walk  was  that  of  an 
old  man.  feeble  and  nearly  blind,  trying  to  cross 
the  street,  and  nobody  offering  to  help  him,  when 
a  bright  little  girl  came  along,  and  taking  hold  of 
his  arm.  helped  him  across.  I  could  tell  many 
more  things  that  I  saw  before  I  reached  home, 
but  it  would  take  too  long. 

I  remain  your  true  friend,        LOTTIE  J.  G. 


CAVE  SPKIKG,  GEORGIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— You  ask  us  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  of  May  5  to  tell  you  of  something  we 
saw*  in  our  walks.  1  was  not  walking,  but  was 
sitting  lazily  in  the  shade  eating  bread,  when  I 
noticed  a  mocking-bird  on  the  limb  of  a  near 
tree.  I  threw  a  bit  of  hard  crust  to  him.  He 
flew  down,  pecked  several  times;  then  picking 
up  the  crust,  new  to  the  creek  near  by.  and  light- 
ing on  a  rock,  dipped  the  crust  in  the  water,  aft- 
er which  he  ate  it  with  ease.  I  hope  you  will 
publish  this,  and  see  if  any  of  the  little  folk-  h.ne 
ever  seen  so  wise  a  bird.  STELLA  D. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  that  mocking-bird  had 
something  quite  near  reason,  does  it  not? 

Now  f<  ir  sister  Kiln's  letter.  I  hope  these  girlies 
will  write  again.  Perhaps  they  will  tell  us  more 
about  the  bees  and  their  habits: 

Let  me  tell  the  little  folks  of  pur  pets.  First 
there  is  Tip,  the  pony,  who  carries  us  two  at  a 
time  without  a  murmur.  Then  just  ring  the  din- 
ner bell,  and  eight  large  pretty  cats  scamper  into 
the  dining-room  and  take  a  seat  on  the  hearth. 
We  have  flowers  and  dolls  in  abundance,  but  I 
think  our  apiary  of  seventy-five  bee-hives  would 
please  the  little  folks  more  than  any  of  the  pets  ; 
there  is  always  something  new  going  on  there, 
and  we  all  watch  with  interest  when  the  bee- 
smoker  is  called  for.  ELLA  D. 


HAMPTON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Kitty  C.  says  she  likes  the  letters  from  Canada, 
so  I  thought  I  would  write.  Papa  has  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us  cnildren  ever  sinee  it 
was  published.  We  had  Arbor  Day  all  through 
Ontario  to-day  ;  we  planted  twenty-nine  trees  in 
our  school-yard.  We  have  card-board  mottoes 
in  our  school :  we  bought  the  mottoes,  and  some 
oi  the  girls  worked  them  We  have  a  literary 
society  organized  in  our  school,  and  have  de- 
bates. One  of  them  was  on  this  subject.  "  1.  j- 
solvecl,  that  art  is  more  to  be  admired  than  na- 
ture ''  It  was  decided  in  favor  of  nature.  The 
next  one  is  to  be.  "Resolved,  that  war  causi  - 
more  misery  than  intemperance."  Besides  the 
debates,  we  have  readings,  recitations,  and  sink- 
ing. I  have  thirteen  dolls,  ami  we  ha\e  three 
'  11  id  a  horse  named  Daisy:  our  eats'  na:m  - 
are  Peter  a:;d  Tabby,  and  the  little  white  kitten 
is  named  llianehe  I  am  a  little  girl  ten 
old  M\  papa  is  a  Methodist  minister.  Ihavetwo 
older  hrothers  and  a  sister.  EMMIE  C.  K. 

ise  debates  must  make  the  pupils  think,  I 
fancy,  and  give  t  hem  practice  in  the  use  of  words. 
But  I  hope  only  the  older  ones  are  obliged  to  take 
part  in  them.  I  would  rather  see  Emmie  playing 
the  little  mother  to  thirteen  doll  children  than 
hear  her  o pinion  on  those  puzzling  questions. 


ABBEVILLE.  S.'L-TH  CAROLINA. 

I  live  almost  in  the  country.  I  dearly  lo. 
Smith  1  don't  think  I  would  like  to  live  in  the 
North  one  bit.  I  go  to  school  every  day.  Vaca- 
tion is  almost  here.  We  are  to  have  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  close  of  school.  I  went  to  a  picnic 
lasl  Saturday,  and  I  had  a  splendid  time.  We 
:  all  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock,  then 


gathered  flowers,  and  watched  the  mill-wheels, 
and  rode  on  a  truck,  then  we  ate  dinner,  after 
which  we  fished  again,  and  then  gathered  flow- 
ers and  came  home.  We  trimmed  our  hats 
with  flowers,  and  \\  e  sang  all  the  way  home. 
There  were  thirty-two  persons  on  the  picnic.  In 
one  let  i er  i  hat  I  \\  i 'ote  you  before,  but.  which  was 
not  printed,  I  told  yon  that  1  wanted  to  take  les- 
sons in  painting.  Well,  since  then  I  have  taken 
lessons,  and  can  paint  very  well.  HANNAU  II. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  go  to  Friends'  West  Philadelphia  School,  and 
I  like  it  very  well.  Last  week  was  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Week,  and  we  had  no  school.  We  have  a 
holiday  on  Quarterly  Meeting  too.  and  last  year 
one  came  on  election  day.  I  live  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  summer  we  often  go  to  the  Zoo 
and  Park.  In  the  winter  I  go  to  skate  on  the 
ri\er.  There  is  a  little  lake  in  the  Park  called 
centennial  Lake;  that  is  very  nice  for  skating 
too.  Last  fall  1  wnt  to  the  Electrical  Exhibi- 
tion: it  was  very  nice,  but  I  c.iuld  not  under- 
stand t  he  great  machines.  We  have  a  dog  and  a 
eat.  a i:d  so;n,  little  minnows  that  we  got  a  year 
ago.  We  keep  them  in  a  glass  jar,  with  stones 
and  a  water-plant  in.  and  none  of  them  have  died. 
.Mamma  is  going  to  get  a  globe  for  them.  I  have 
a  good  many  books,  and  like  to  read  very  much. 
If  you  have  ever  read  il.  don't  you  think  An  Old- 
f,i.*litn,,,,i  I,,,/  \~  a  idee  I [<  '  C  1IA1U.OTTE  G. 

I  have  read  that  1 k  and  like  it,  and  I  like  the 

sort  of  girl  its  heroine  is. 


Mot-NT  SAVAGE,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  live  in  a 
country  town  in  Maryland.  I  have  taken  HAR- 
i-Eit's  YOUNO  PKOPI.E  three  years,  and  like  it  very 
much.  "  Rolf  House"  and  "  Wakulla"  are  my 
favorite  stories.  At  the  end  of  every  year  my 
papa  has  it  bound  for  me.  We  have  three  cats 
and  two  kittens  ;  one  of  the  kittens  is  pure  black, 
and  so  is  one  of  the  cats  :  we  call  him  Snowball. 
My  papa  has  a  large  garden.  In  summer  we  have 
lots  of  pretty  flowers  and  vegetables.  I  think 
this  will  be  enough  for  the  first  time.  Your  lov- 
ing little  friend,  SALLY  L.  K. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  an  only  child  and  a  girl,  and  I  would  be  a 
spoiled  child  if  I  didn't  have  a  mamma.  I  take 
violin  lessons.  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  have  three 
pets — a  canary,  a  paroquet,  and  a  cat.  The  ca- 
nary's name  is  Baby,  the  paroquet's  is  Little  Boy 
Green,  and  the  eat's  is  Jim.  I  think  "  Wakulla" 
is  a  splendid  story,  and  I  like  Uncle  Christmas 
very  much.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and  I 
have  quite  a  library.  As  it  is  time  to  get  ready 
for  dinner,  I  shall  have  to  say  good-by. 

RAE  RUSSELL  W. 


N«w  YORK  CITY. 

About  ten  days  ago  we  found  a  little  kitten,  so 
young  that,  its  eyes  had  not  yet  opened,  and  it 
did  not  know  enough  to  drink  when  we  gave  it 
milk.  We  fed  it  witli  a  tea-spoon  and  kept  it 
warm.  Last  Thursday  it  opened  its  eyes,  and 
now  every  morning  it  has  a  bath,  is  wrapped  in 
warm  flannel,  and  sleeps  like  a  baby  for  two 
hours  afterward.  We  call  it  Pip,  because,  like 
one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  heroes,  sister  says,  it  has 
been  "brought  up  by  hand."  To-night  we  tried 
lucy.  II  's  receipt  for  butter-scotch,  and  found  it 
v. T\  good.  SOPHIE  W. 

What  a  fortunate  kitten  to  be  found  by  chil- 
dren who  have  cared  for  it  so  tenderly  ! 


NEW  MlDDLETON. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— My  sister  is  writing,  and 
so  I  thought  that  I  would  write  too.  I  have  a  pet 
kitten.  I  am  live  years  old.  and  I  am  writing  this 
all  by  myself.  I  have  a  hen  sitting  on  seventeen 
eggs.  We  have  a  big  white  dog  ;  bis  name  is 
Bob.  We  have  eleven  large  ducks  and  fourteen 
small  ones.  We  have  lots  of  chickens. 

MADOLIN  W. 

Well  done  for  a  five-year-old  girl ! 


AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  wrote  you  a  letter  be- 
fore, and  it  was  not  put  in  the  paper;  please  put 
this  one  in.  We  have  been  busy  making  a  rab- 
bit's house,  and  we  are  going  to  have  two  rabbits. 
I  was  nine  years  old  in  March,  and  have  a  bro- 
ther seven.  We  enjoy  reading  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
i  much,  and  think  "Wakulla"  the 
nicesl  story  ever  written.  I  will  say  good-by 
now,  or  my  letter  will  be  too  long.  With  love 
from  WILLIE  P.  B. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  rabbits— dear,  gentle 
creatures. 


GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  only  lately  begun  to   take  HARPER'S 
Yorxc  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much.    I  have 

t  IIP Mer  sisters  and  one  older  brother.     I  live 

in  a  beautiful  town  on  the  Hudson  River.  Last 
summer,  as  I  was  going  out  on  the  stoop,  a  lit- 
tle canary-bird  hopped  in  front  of  me.  I  opened 
the  door  and  he  flew  into  the  house.  I  kept  him 
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until  late  in  the  fall,  when  he  suddenly  died.  Also 
my  kitten.  Beauty,  was  killed  by  a  large  dog.  so  I 
have  nn  pets  now.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  "  Tom's  Troubles."  aud  was  sorry  when  it 
ended.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writ- 
ing, history,  grammar,  geography,  and  spelling. 
L;i.-t  yi'ar  ilii-n-  was  a  large  fire  here;  a  whole 
block  of  stores  and  a  few  dwelling-bouses  were 
burned.  I  received  a  prize  at  school  last  June 
for  not  being  tardy  or  absent  a  whole  year;  it 
was  a  book.  Katlt'u's  Harvest  Days;  did  you  ever 
read  it?  It  is  very  good.  Although  1  have  taken 
this  paper  but  five  weeks,  I  intend  to  take  it 
many  years.  FRANKIE  LOUISE  S. 

(age  twelve  years). 

I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  like  the  title. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Although  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE since  the  first  number  or  near  it,  I  have  not 
•written  yon  a  letter  until  now.  I  go  to  the  Cathe- 
dral School,  and  study  reading,  spelling,  geogra- 
phy. Catechism,  and  other  lessons.  In  history,  I 
am  up  to  the  year  1776,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 
I  have  no  pets,  but  have  four  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  I  like  "  Rolf  House"  very  much.  I 
like  to  read  the  Post-office  Box.  I  am  nearly  thir- 
teen years  old.  BESSIE  C. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much.  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  study 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy. The  governess  at  our  school  is  ill.  My 
brother  takes  your  paper  in  for  my  sister  and  me. 
I  read  all  the  stories  In  it,  but  I  like  "Bolt  House" 
the.  best.  When  I  read  the  Post-office  Box,  I 
thought.  I  should  like  to  write  as  other  boys  and 
girls  do.  ETHEL  T. 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

I  saw  a  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box  from  Edin- 
burgh, so  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you 
about  the  school  my  sisters  and  I  attend.  It  is 
called  "George  Watson's  College  for  Ladies," 
and  its  pupils  number  more  than  nine  hundred 

firls.  There  are  three  divisions,  Elementary, 
unior,  and  Senior;  there  are  four  classes  in  the 
Elementary,  eight  in  the  Junior,  and  eight  in  the 
Senior.  We  change  rooms  every  hour.  I  am  ten 
years  old,  and  am  in  3  Junior,  and  study  all  the 
branches  of  English,  besides  French  and  music. 
I  practice  an  hour  every  day.  My  brother,  who 
is  five  years  old,  goes  to  George  Watson's  School 
for  Boys;  it  has  more  than  two  thousand  boys. 
Previous  correspondents  have  told  about  the 
beauty  of  Edinburgh.  The  suburbs  are  also  very 
pretty.  The  Queen's  Park  is  near  our  house ;  it 
has  three  lochs — Duddingston.  Dunsappie,  and  St. 
Margaret's.  Sheep  and  lambs  graze  about  the 
Park.  We  get  a  fine  view  from  the  Linn's  Head 
on  Arthur's  Seat.  I  am  afraid  this  is  getting  too 
long,  so  I  will  close.  I  send  an  enigma.  Hoping 
this  will  be  published,  AGNES  C.  S. 

Thanks  for  this  bright  letter,  and  for  the  enig- 
ma also. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTIIESS,— I  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  short  letter,  and  send  some  lace  patterns 
for  Bertha  I.  The  second  pattern  is  very  pretty, 
and  knits  rapidly.  I  will  be  twelve  years  old  on 
Hi-'  -'4th  of  May,  so  my  birthday  is  not  far  off. 
Mamma  gave  me  a  beautiful  bisque  doll  on  Christ- 
mas ;  the  doll  has  long  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  because  her  eyes  are  blue  I  call  her  Violet. 
Don't  you  think  that  is  a  pretty  name?  If  you 
print  this  letter,  will  you  please  print  it  near  my 
birthday,  so  as  to  surprise  mamma?  I  will  close 
now.  From  one  of  your  little  readers, 

NELLIE  K. 

I  am  sorry  it  did  not  come  quite  soon  enough 
to  be  published  nearer  your  birthday  than  the 
date  of  this  week's  paper.  I  hope  you  had  a  very 
happy  birthday,  dear.  Thank  you  for  sending  the 
patterns. 

LACE  PATTERNS. 

(1.1  Cast  on  7  stitches.  1st  row:  knit  2,  over, 
narrow,  over  twice,  narrow,  knit  1.  2d  row ;  knit 
3.  purl  1,  knit  1,  purl  1,  knit  2.  3d  row:  knit  a, 
over,  narrow,  knit  I.  over  twice,  narrow,  knit  1. 
4th  row  :  knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  2,  purl  1,  knit  2.  5th 
row :  knit  2,  over,  narrow,  knit  2,  over  twice, nar- 
row, knit  1.  lith  row  :  knit  3,  purl  1.  knit  3,  purl  1. 
knit  2.  7th  row  :  knit  2,  over,  narrow,  knit  r,  sili 
row:  cast  off  3.  knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  2.  Repeat  from 
beginning. 

1 2.  i  cast  on  10  stitches.  1st  row :  knit  3,  over, 
narrow,  knit  3,  over,  knit,  2.  2d  row  :  knit  plain. 
3d  row  :  knit  4.  over,  narrow,  knit  3.  over,  knit  2. 
4th  row  :  knit  plain.  5th  row  :  knit  5.  over,  nar- 
row, knit  3.  over,  knit  2.  6th  row  :  knit,  plain. 
7th  row:  knit,  plain.  8th  row:  bind  off  3,  rest 
plain.  Begin  again  at  1st  mw. 

i  "Narrow"  means  knit  2  together,  "purl" 
means  si-am  stitch,  "over"  means  throw  your 
thread  over.) 

ARKANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS. 

I  like  all  the  serial  stories  very  much,  hut '  •  N'a  n  " 
and  "  Uolf  House"  I  like  a  great  deal  the  best, find 
1  think  tin'  Post-office  Box  is  just  splendid.  You 


requested  us  to  write  a  letter  entitled  "  What  I 
Saw  in  a  Morning  Walk."  I  did  not  take  a  morn- 
ing walk,  but  I  took  an  afternoon  ride.  I  saw  in 
the  woods  two  beautiful  springs.  The  first  came 
out  of  a  high  bank,  surrounded  by  bowlders  al- 
most as  big  as  small  houses.  The  second  came 
put  of  a  bank,  and  trickled  down  very  prettily 
indeed.  The  water  was  almost  ice-cold.  Then 
we  saw  numbers  of  large  oak.  elm,  cottonwood. 
and  asli  trees.  Under  the  elm-trees  we  found 
mushrooms.  I  saw  a  good  many  red-birds.  Then 
we  climbed  a  very  steep  bank,  and  found  the 
prettiest  ferns  and  wild  columbine.  The  wood- 
vine  leaves  were  climbing  over  the  trees.  That 
is  not  half  that  I  saw. 

Your  little  friend,  LILLIE  B. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

Our  father  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  us  ever  since  it  was  first  published.  He  has 
every  volume  bound,  and  we  go  through  its 

JMIM  -    \s  h.-ll     \\  .      ii:'..      I  L>      I  illlf     lull  I      1  In'     I I.  - 

look  quite  worn.  We  have  learned  very  much 
since  reading,  and  wait  anxiously  for  its  appear- 
ance from  week  to  week.  I  am  a  little  girl  nine 
years  of  age.  I  have  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 
We  take  piano  lessons.  \Ve  study  English  and 
German.  Our  papa  is  a  physician  ;  he  too  reads 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  ourselves 
laughs  over  the  stories  by  Jimmy  Brown.  A  year 
ago  father  was  in  the  Smith,  for  his  health— at 
New  Orleans,  at  Galveston.  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Key  West.  Florida,  from  which  place 
he  sent  us  a  large  box  of  oranges  aud  some  nice 
shells,  pine-apples,  and  cocoa-nuts.  DOLLY  G. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  Dolly's  only  letter  to  the 
Post-office  Box. 


BRANDON,  VIRGINIA. 

I  am  not  from  Brandon,  Vermont ;  I  am  from 
Brandon,  Virginia,  and  the  pictures  of  Colonel 
Byrd  and  Miss  Evelyn  Byrd  are  at  my  grandmo- 
ther's house,  and  Colonel  Byrd  was  my  great- 
great-great-great-grandfather.  My  aunt  has  the 
fan  Evelyn  Byrd  used  when  presented  at  court. 
The  spring  flowers  are  coming  out,  and  every- 
thing looks  pretty.  I  send  you  a  few  of  the  first 
violets.  I  have  three  little  canaries,  about  a  day 
or  two  old.  Y'our  affectionate  little  friend, 

BELLE  K.  H. 


BRANDON,  VIRGINIA. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  nine  years  old.  I 
did  take  HARPER'S  Y'orsu  PEOPLE,  but  I  now  send 
it  to  my  cousin,  George  S.  I  have  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers.  My  sister  has  a  Shetland  pony, 
and  her  godfather  gave  her  a  pony-cart  and  har- 
ness. ROBERT  CLIFFORD  H. 


I  have  taken  this  paper  for  three  years,  and 
every  number  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  now 
ask  enough  space  in  the  Post-office  Box  to  tell 
some  of  vbur  other  little  readers  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  help  them  begin  a  collection  of  stamps.  I 
have  been  collecting  for  two  years,  and  have  near- 
ly one  thousand  in  my  album,  aud  I  find  the  work 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  I  have  a  great 
number  of  duplicate  stamps,  and  if  any  of  the 
readers  who  wisii  the  commoner  varieties  which 
are  necessary  to  begin  a  collection  will  send  me 
a  stamped  envelope,  addressed.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  send  them  some  of  my  duplicates. 
HATTIE  G.  FITCH. 

203  East  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


DISH-WASHING. 
First  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 

With  a  foamy,  soapy  top, 
Then  the  glasses,  one  by  one, 

Being  careful  not  to  drop ; 
Then  the  tea-spoons  and  the  knives, 

With  a  table-spoon  or  two; 
Then  the  china  and  the  tins. 

Nothing  now  is  left  to  do. 

KATHARINE. 

Thanks  for  pleasant  letters  are  due  to  Josie  Ii., 
Anna  W.  D.,  Annie  H.  K.,  and  K.  O.  S.— Will  Alice 
M.  II.  write  some  day,  and  tell  which  of  her  studies 
she  prefers,  how  her  teacher  prevents  the  girls 
from  whispering,  and  what  sort  of  tricks  that 
cunning  little  kitten  can  perform  ?— Herbert  H. : 
Thanks  for  your  very  complimentary  letter.  I 
regret  that  it  can  not  possibly  be  crowded  into  the 
Post  "ffice  Box. but  it  is  just  as  truly  appreciated 
as  if  it  were  published.— Cm-tie  D.  H.  and  Myrtle 
May  B.  must  try  again.— Here  is  one  stanza  from 
a  pretty  poem  by  Gnssie  Ii.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  whole : 

Two  little  children  went,  one  day 

To  play  by  the  shady  hill. 
And  to  go  after  nuts,  not  far  away, 

Down  by  the  worn-out  mill. 

L.  B.  S. :  Thanks  for  your  letter.— Grace  It.,  Lock 
Box  595,  Plainfield.  New  Jersey,  would  like  very 
much  to  receive  a  letter  from  Alice  Pretzman.— 
Sallii'  P.  1!..  Vi-lma  E.  ('..  Don.  !)..  Snsieaml  Lottie, 
Fannie  nnil  Kinniii  S.,  Albcrlino  Ii..  Louis  E.  C.,  H. 


J.  F.,  Pat  M.,  Louisa  R.,  Malviiia  K.,  and  Mary  A. 

M.  must  not  be  discouraged.  Their  letters  are 
all  very  good,  and  they  may  write  again.— Dora 
E.  B. :  Your  patterns  and  directions  for  knitting 
will  appear  in  a  future  Post-office  Box.— What  a 
very  pretty  name  you  have,  Kuby  De  G.,  and  you 
have  a  sister  Beuliili,  whose  sweet,  old-fashioned 
name  is.  I  think,  very  beautiful  indeed. — Kate  L. 
and  Mary  S.  may  write  again. — Who  will  write  to 
the  Post-office  Box,  briefly,  telling  Lillie  M.  and 
some  other  girls  how  a  girl  who  has  only  a  little 
pocket-money  may  use  it  so  as  to  beautify  her 
room.  Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  ideas,  you 
who  have  bright  eyes  and  nimble  fingers.— Boys, 
do  you  not  envy  Charlie  U.,  who  has  four  dogs 
and  a  Maltese  cat  besides.  And  one  dog  is  a 
noble  St.  Bernard— think  of  it !— and  the  other 
three  are  collies.  Charlie  ought  to  be  a  content- 
ed boy.— Davie  E.  has  a  dog  named  Judge,  which 
is  so  wise  a  pet  that  he  eats  ice-cream.— Alice  M. 
S.  has  a  canary. — Boss  K.  K. :  I  am  very,  very 
sorry  that  you  take  pleasure  in  killing  birds. 
Please  do  not  amuse  yourself  in  so  cruel  a  way. 
The  birds  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  eating  in- 
sects which  ravage  the  farm,  and  their  songs  give 
much  pleasure.  There  can  be  no  delight  to  a 
manly  boy  in  putting  an  end  to  such  birds  ju*t  t<  >r 
sport.  I  felt  like  crying  when  I  read  your  letter. 
—Pearl  V.  H.,  dear  child,  is  learning  to  play  the 
violin.— Rosa  H. :  I  am  sorry  your  exchange  has 
been  delayed.— Hope  L.  B.  had  a  charming  trip  to 
England  last  summer.  If  she  goes  again,  perhaps 
she  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our 
little  English  correspondents. —Grace  H.  and  Flor- 
ence A.  B.  wrote  very  pleasant  letters.  Thanks  to 
both.— M.  Elsie  N.  likes  "  Rolf  House."  So  do  I. 
—May  F.  S.,  1085  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, is  fourteen,  and  would  like  a  girl  of  her  own 
age  to  correspond  with  her. — Among  his  other 
pets,  Jncksou  S.,  Jun.,  includes  a  turtle.— Addie 
JIcD. :  Y'our  first  letter  is  a  credit  to  you.— I  say 
the  same  thing  to  dear  Lottie  B.— Genevieve  Van 
B.  is  a  little  girl  who  can  do  something  the  Post- 
mi-it  ress  can  not  do.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  It 
is  to  say  her  A,  B,  C's  backward  rery  fast.— Hurry 
P.  wrote  a  nice  letter.  Harry  is  a  boy  of  whom  I 
am  proud. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— In  star,  not  in  moon. 

In  turkey,  not  in  'coon. 

In  eagle,  not  in  crow. 

In  Lucy,  not  in  Jo. 

In  Lily,  not  in  Rose. 

In  ankle,  not  in  toes. 

Whole  is  the  name  of  a  little  girl 

Who  wears  her  hair  in  bang  and  curl. 

ADELE  MORAND. 
3.— In  kick,  not  in  slap. 

In  gown,  not  in  wrap. 

In  wine,  not  in  beer. 

In  fox.  not  in  deer. 

In  sage,  not  in  fool. 

My  whole  is  a  useful  tool. 

AGNES  C.  STIRLING. 


No.  2. 

HALF-SQUARE. 

1.  Arrived.    2.  Part  of  the  verb  to  he.    3.  A  pro- 
noun.   4.  A  letter.      

No.  3. 

A  SQUARE. 

1.  To  listen.    2.  A  book  of  mythology.    3.  A  He- 
brew month.    4.  Scarce. 


No.  4. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  A  shrub.    3.  Wants.    4.  To  count. 
5.  A  letter. 


O.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  290 

No.  1.— Gettysburg.     Harper  Bros.     Elephant. 
Spring.    Mouse. 


Answer  to  Charade  on  page  480  is  "  Elegy." 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Amelia  de  M.,  Julia  Brand,  Ina  L.  Seaman, 
Stella  C.  R.,  Cora  H.  Swan.  Jean  Ii,  G..  E.  M.  s.  B., 
George  M.  Gair.  Fred  Leser,  Lottie  Sims.  11.  my 
L.  King.  Rhoda  Clark.  Ad.Me  Morand.  Starr  F.m- 
rnons,  Joscelyn  Day,  Andrew  Thompson.  Martin 
Canfield,  Johnnie  lietts.  Amalie  Ruysberg,  F.  s  . 
Alice  M.  H.,  and  L.  B.  S. 


(Ftrr  EXCHANGES,  fee  2d  and  3d  pages  of 
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VOLUME  VI. 


"  OPEN  TOUR  MOUTH  AND  SHUT  Toun  ETES, 
AND  IN  TOUR  MOUTH  YOU'LL  FJND  A  PHIZE." 


GENERAL  OUSTER'S  PETS. 

AS  the  soldiers  and  citizens  all  knew  the  General's  love  of 
pets,  we  had  constant  presents.     Many  of  them  I  would 
have  gladly  declined,  but,  not  withstanding,  a  badger,  porcupine, 
raccoon,  prairie-dog,  and  wild  turkey  all  served  their  brief  time 
.as  members  of  our  family.     They  were  comparatively  harmless, 


and  I  had  only  the  inconvenience  to  encounter.  When  a  fero- 
cious wild-cat  was  brought  in,  with  a  triumphant  air,  by  the 
donor,  and  presented  with  a  great  flourish,  I  was  inclined  to 
mutiny.  My  husband  made  allowance  for  my  dread  of  the  un- 
tamed creature,  and  decided  to  send  him  into  the  States  as  a 
present  to  one  of  the  zoological  gardens,  for  in  its  way  it  was  a 
treasure.  While  it  remained  with  us  it  was  kept  in  the  cellar. 
Mary  used  to  make  many  retreats,  tumbling  up  the  stairs,  when 
the  cat  flew  at  her  the  length  of  its  chain.  She  was  startled  so 
often  that  at  last  she  joined  with  me  in  requesting  its  removal 
as  soon  as  convenient.  The  General  regretted  giving  it  up,  but 
Kecvau  was  called  to  chloroform  and  box  it  for  the  journey. 
Colonel  Tom  printed  soim-  facetious  words  on  the  slats  of  the 
cover — something  like,  "  Do  not  fondle."  They  were  somewhat 
superfluous,  for  no  one  could  approach  the  box,  after  the  effects 
of  the  chloroform  had  passed  away,  without  encountering  the 
fiery-red  eyes,  and  such  scratchings  and  spittings  and  mad 
plunges  as  suggested  the  propriety  of  keeping  one's  distance. 
Some  detention  kept  the  freight  train  at  a  station  over  Sunday  ; 
thcj  box  with  the  wild-cat  was  put  in  the  baggage-room.  The 
violence  of  the  animal  as  it  leaped  and  tore  at  the  cover  loosened 
the  slats,  and  it  escaped  into  the  room.  The  freight  agent  spent 
a  wretched  day.  Chloroform  was  again  resorted  to,  and  it  was 
deemed  a  good  riddance  when  the  animal  was  sent  off.  When 
we  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Scientific  Board  for  so 
splendid  a  specimen,  I  was  relieved  to  know  that  the  wild-cat 
was  at  last  where  it  could  no  longer  create  a  reign  of  terror. 

At  one  time  the  General  tamed  a  tiny  field-mouse,  and  kept  it 
in  a  large  empty  inkstand  on  his  desk.  It  grew  very  fond  of 
him,  and  ran  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  even  through  his 
hair.  Women  are  not  responsible  for  their  fear  of  mice;  they 
are  born  so.  I  had,  fortunately,  only  to  keep  away  from  the 
desk  when  the  little  creature  was  free,  for  it  was  contented  to 
consider  that  its  domain.  The  General,  thinking  at  last  that  it 
was  cruel  to  detain  the  little  thing  in-doors  when  it  belonged  by 
nature  to  the  fields,  took  it  out  and  left  it  on  the  plaiu.  The 
kindness  was  of  no  earthly  use ;  like  the  oft-quoted  prisoner  of 
the  Bastile,  it  was  back  again  at  the  steps  in  no  time,  and  pre- 
ferred captivity  to  freedom.* 

*  From  Boots  and  Saddles ;  or.  Life  in  Dakota  with  General  Ouster.  Pub- 
lished by  UAKPEB  &  BKOTHEBS,  New  York. 
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VOLUME  VI. 


INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS:* 

Or,    THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    KER, 
AtmiOK  OF  "TuE  LOST  CITY,"  "FiiO.u  TIIK  UUI>S»N  TO  THE  NKVA,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHASED  BY   PIRATES. 

HE  hollow  into  which  the  hoys  were  peeping  was  one 
of  those  deep,  dark,  rocky  clefts — straight  and  narrow 
as  if  cut  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword — which  are  so  common 
both  on  the  mainland  of  Italy  and  among  the  surround- 
ing islands.  So  perfectly  was  it  sheltered  by  the  rocks 
which  walled  it  in,  that  from  any  spot  but  that  upon  which 
they  were  standing  the  fire  that  burned  in  the  cleft  would 
have  been  quite  invisible. 

Around  this  fire  (which  seemed  to  have  been  recently 
kindled,  and  was  just  beginning  to  burn  up  freely)  were 
grouped  about  twenty  men,  whose  dark  complexion  and 
matted  black  hair  gave  them  the  look  of  Greeks  or  Ital- 
ians. A  few  were  standing,  others  sitting,  and  many 
lying  at  full  length. 

Most  of  them  had  the  red  woollen  cap,  bare  feet,  and 
rough,  tattered  clothing  of  Italian  fishermen.  But  their 
savage  features,  fierce,  cunning  eyes,  and  blood-stained 
bands,  as  well  as  the  wounds  that  several  of  them  were 
tying  up,  suited  as  ill  with  the  character  of  peaceful  and 
hard-working  fishers,  as  did  their  ragged  clothes  with  the 
shining  coins,  costly  trinkets,  and  various  other  valuables 
which  lay  strewn  on  every  side. 

"Those  fellows  ain't  fishermen,  anyway,"  said  Jim  Sel- 
deu  in  a  whisper. 

''Fishermen.'"  echoed  Sandy,  in  the  same  tone.  "If 
they  be  fishermen,  they  du  their  fishin'  wi'  dirks  and  bul- 
lets, and  fling  back  into  the  sea  a'  the  fish  they  catch  when 
they  hae  dune  wi'  them.  They  may  ca'  themsel's  fisher- 
men, but  7ca'  them  pirates." 

Both  instinctively  drew  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
chasm  as  the  terrible  word  was  uttered,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments they  looked  blankly  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"If  these  fellows  find  out  we're  here,"  whispered  Jim  at 
length,  "our  chance  ain't  worth  a  pea-nut.  The  only 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  just  to  clear  out  right  away." 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  a'  we  hae  to  du — jist  to  clear  oot!" 
answered  Sandy,  with  an  intensity  of  irony  to  which  no 
words  can  do  justice.  "We'll  jist  swim  back  to  Seecily, 
ye  ken  [know] ;  or  we'll  tak'  a  needle  and  thread  and  cob- 
ble the  planks  o'  oorauld  broken  boatie  thegither;  or  we'll 
catch  twa  sea-gulls,  and  ride  awa'  on  the  backs  o'  them — 
it's  easy  wark,  uae  doobt." 

"  There  must  be  another  way,"  said  Jim,  coolly. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  corsairs 
were  gathered  around  their  fire  the  chasm  that  sheltered 
them,  widening  as  it  sloped  downward  to  the  sea,  ended  in 
a  deep,  narrow  basin,  as  smooth  us  a  pond,  for  the  two  vast 
black  cliffs  that  shut  it  in  completely  overlapped  each 
other  on  the  seaward  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  en- 
tirely the  force  of  the  waves  without  and  of  the  wind  that 
drove  them. 

Through  the  narrow,  zigzag  entrance  between  these 
mighty  rocks  none  but  the  lightest  craft  could  pass,  and 
the  vessel  that  floated  like  a  swan  upon  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  basin  had  the  single  mast,  huge  lateen-sail,  and  low 
black  hull  of  the  ordinary  Italian  fishing-boat.  She  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  pass  for  such,  in  the  event  of  her  be- 
ing overhauled  by  an  English  cruiser:  but  she  bad  evi- 
dently been  built  for  speed,  and  doubtless  found  it  advan- 
tageous at  times  to  run  as  well  as  to  fight. 

A  small  shallop  was  towing  astern  of  the  felucca  by  a 

*  Beguu  ill  No.  292,  HARPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


rope,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  aboard  either  craft,  their 
masters  doubtless  considering  them  quite  safe  in  such  a 
hiding-place. 

"Which  shall  we  tak'  ?"  whispered  Sandy. 

"The  boat,''  answered  Jim,  in  the  same  tone ;  "the  oth- 
er's too  big  for  only  us  two  to  handle.  As  soon  as  these 
fellows  are  asleep  we'll  creep  down  to  the  boat,  jump 
aboard,  and  clear  out  without  savin'  good-by." 

"  And  if  we  cut  the  riggin'  o'  the  ither  boatie  a  wee  bit 
afore  we  g'ang.  jist  to  hinder  them  from  rinnin'  after  us," 
suggested  Sandy,  with  a  sly  wink,  "they  canna  complain, 
for  they  hae  been  tu'istinfl  ropes  for  themselves  sae  lang 
that  they'll  soon  mak'  glide  the  dawmage." 

Joke  as  they  might,  however,  their  position  was  serious 
enough.  Pent  up  between  a  raging  sea  and  a  band  of 
ferocious  cut-throats  (who  might  discover  and  kill  them  at 
any  moment),  their  utmost  hope  was  to  succeed  in  flying 
once  more  into  the  midst  of  the  waves  from  which  they 
had  just  escaped — and  that  too  in  a  small  open  boat,  with- 
out food  or  water.  Brave  as  they  were,  their  hearts  beat 
quicker  as  they  saw  the  last  of  the  savage  gang  sink  down 
to  sleep  beside  the  fire,  and  felt  that  the  time  was  come. 

Silently  as  a  creeping  shadow  they  stole  down  into  the 
hollow  occupied  by  the  sleeping  pirates,  through  which 
lay  their  only  way  to  the  coveted  boat.  The  uiitended 
fire  had  by  this  time  burned  so  low  that  they  could  hardly 
see  where  to  plant  their  feet  among  the  outstretched  forms 
of  their  enemies,  although  they  knew  that  one  slip,  one 
stumble,  even  one  false  step,  would  be  certain  death. 
Holding  their  breath,  and  treading  as  cautiously  as  if 
walking  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  they  crept  through 
the  terrible  cam]). 

And  now  they  wei-e  half-way  across  it,  and  now  they 
were  almost  at  the  farther  side,  and  another  step  would 
have  carried  them  safely  into  the  darkness  beyond,  when 
Jim's  extended  hand  struck  a  long  gun  that  stood  propped 
against  a  large  fragment  of  rock.  The  piece  fell  right 
upon  the  bare  foot  of  the  nearest  sleeper,  who  started  up, 
just  as  Sandy  pulled  Jim  down  behind  the  bowlder. 

At  that  moment  the  flying  fire  leaped  up  suddenly,  and 
threw  a  fitful  glare  full  upon  the  savage  face  of  the  ruf- 
fian. He  was  so  near  them  that  they  could  see  plainly 
his  sharp  white  teeth  and  gleaming  eyes,  and  the  long 
knife  that  glittered  in  his  belt.  For  a  moment  their  case 
seemed  hopeless;  but  when  the  fallen  gun  caught  the  eye 
of  their  grim  neighbor,  he  nodded  as  if  satisfied,  and  push- 
ing it  aside,  lay  down  to  sleep  again. 

A  few  moments  later  they  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the 
basin. 

How  deep  the  water  might  be  they  had  no  idea;  but 
this  mattered  little  to  boys  who  had  thought  nothing  of 
swimming  across  the  harbor  of  Valetta  and  back  again. 
Plunging  in  as  noiselessly  as  they  could,  they  swam  off 
to  the  boat;  and  while  Jim  rummaged  out  the  light  mast 
and  small  lug-sail  with  which  it  was  furnished,  Sandy 
scrambled  on  board  the  felucca,  and  began  cutting  the  rig- 
ging with  a  knife  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  hollow. 

One  rope  was  already  severed,  and  Sandy's  knife  was 
half-way  through  another,  when  suddenly  a  large  dog 
sprang  out  at  him,  barking  furiously,  from  behind  a  pile 
of  basi^ts  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel.  One  kick  of 
Sandy's  strong  foot  sent  the  fierce  beast  over  the  side  into 
the  watei-;  but  it  was  too  late.  An  immediate  bustle  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  hollow  showed  that  the  alarm  had 
been  given.  Shadowy  figures  were  seen  flitting  to  and 
fro,  and  hoarse  voices  heard  calling  to  each  other. 

Clearly  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Sandy 
sprang  back  into  the  boat,  and  seizing  one  oar  while  Jim 
took  the  other,  sent  the  light  craft  flying  over  the  dark 
water  toward  the  mouth  of  the  basin.  To  thread  that 
narrow  and  crooked  passage  in  almost  total  darkness  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  more  than  once  they  bumped  violent- 
ly against  the  projecting  crags  on  either  side.  But  at 
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length  they  gained  the  open  sea,  and  hoisting  their  sail, 
flew  southward  as  fast  as  a  stiff  northerly  breeze  could 
carry  them. 

"Well,"  said  Jim,  looking  back  at  the  huge  shadowy 
mass  of  the  islet,  "  I  wish  some  of  our  small  hoys  at  home 
who  fool  away  all  their  money  on  dime  novels,  and  think 
a  pirate  the  boss  man  of  all  creation,  could  see  what  we've 
seen  to-night.  Call  those  fellows  'kings  of  the  ocean!' 
Why,  they're  just  the  meanest-looking  set  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on — that's  what  they  are." 

"  Weel,"said  Sandy,  "/didna  see  muckleo'  their  'stern- 
ly handsome  features,'  or  their  'proud,  fearless  bearing,' 
or  '  the  barbaric  splendor  of  their  equipment' ;  but  it's  like 
ly  they  left  them  a'  behind  in  their  hurry  to  get  hame. 
There's  no  muckle  '  barbaric  splendor'  in  bare  feet  and 
dirty  red  caps,  ony  way." 

But  at  that  moment  the  reckless  lads  caught  sight  of 
something  which  put  an  end  to  their  joking-  once  for  all. 

Day  was  just  breaking,  and  what  with  the  setting  moon 
and  the  brightening  dawn  there  was  now  light  enough  to 
see,  as  they  glanced  back  toward  the  islet  which  they  had 
left,  the  pirate  felucca  in  full  chase  of  them. 

"  Surely  they  won't  dare  to  risk  chasing  us  in  open  day- 
light, with  so  many  ships  around?''  faltered  Jim. 

"It's  mair  risk  for  them  to  let  us  gang  free  noo  that 
we  ken  their  hiding-place,"  replied  Sandy,  ruefully.  "  It's 
life  or  death  wi'  us  noo,  man." 

On  came  the  felucca,  bounding  joyously  over  the  deep 
blue  waters,  whose  foam-flecked  waves,  still  heaving  with 
the  recent  storm,  sparkled  like  diamonds  in  the  broaden- 
ing light  that  now  lay  like  a  wide  band  of  golden  glory 
along  the  sombre  eastern  sky.  But  amid  all  this  fresh- 
ness and  brightness  and  beauty,  Death  came  rushing  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  this  graceful  vessel,  which,  with  its 
tapering  mast  and  snow-white  sail,  looked  more  like  some 
fairy  vision  of  the  sea  than  a  nest  of  murderous  ruffians. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  felucca,  despite  her  greater 
weight,  sailed  two  feet  to  their  one;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
starving  and  exhausted  boys  died  within  them  as  their 
armed  and  merciless  pursuers  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
when  suddenly  Jim  shouted, 

"A  sail!  a  sail!" 

"Thank  God!"  cried  Sandy.  "She'll  help  us,  for 
whate'er  she  be,  she'll  no  be  a  pirate.  Noo  if  we  can  but 
hand  oot  ten  minutes  mair." 

But  there  seemed  little  hope  of  their  holding  out  even 
half  as  long;  for  although  the  strange  sail  rapidly  ap- 
proached, the  pirate  was  coming  up  almost  as  fast  on  the 
other  side.  The  report  of  a  musket  from  her  bow  was 
followed  by  the  splash  of  a  bullet  in  the  water  close  astern 
of  them.  A  second  shot  actually  hit  the  rudder,  and 
Sandy,  who  was  steering,  prudently  lay  down  in  the  stern, 
leaving  only  his  right  hand  for  the  enemy  to  aim  at. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  roared  both  lads  at  once,  with  a  faint 
hope  of  being  heard  aboard  the  stranger.  "  Help !" 

The  cry  was  still  echoing,  when  mingling  with  it  came 
the  bang  of  another  musket  from  the  pursuing  felucca, 
followed  by  a  sharp  crack  overhead;  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  yard  and  sail  (the  ties  of  which  had  been  cut  by  i 
the  bullet)  came  rattling  down  upon  them  with  a  shock  | 
that  felled  them  stunned  and  senseless  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  But  just  as  the  pirates  swooped  down  upon 
their  prey  with  an  exulting  yell,  there  came  a  deep  boom 
like  the  roll  of  distant  thunder,  and  the  felucca's  tall,  slen- 
der mast,  broken  off  close  to  the  deck,  pi  unged  like  a  wound- 
ed bird  headlong  into  the  sea. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  VESSEL. 

WHEN  our  heroes  recovered  their  senses  (for  the  stun- 
ning shock  which  they  had  received  had  made  them  quite 
unconscious  for  a  time)  they  could  hardly  tell  whether  they 


were  dreaming  or  awake.  The  wide  blue  sea,  the  pursu- 
ing pirate,  the  advancing  schooner,  the  gray,  sullen  sky, 
flushed  with  the  first  glow  of  dawn,  had  vanished  like  a 
dream;  and  their  view  was  now  bounded  by  the  well- 
varnished  plank  walls  of  a  snug  little  state-room,  in 
which  they  were  lying  upon  two  well-cushioned  settees, 
one  on  each  side,  with  a  trim  little  round  table  between 
them. 

Where  could  they  be  2  Aboard  a  ship  of  some  kind, 
evidently  enough  ;  but  what  ship?  Not  the  pirate  felucca, 
certainly;  for  the  velvet-covered  cushions  on  which  they 
lay,  the  neat  panels  adorned  with  paintings  of  various  sea- 
ports, the  walnut-wood  book-case  above  Jim's  settee,  the 
carved -oak  medicine  chest  above  Sandy's,  the  spotless 
cleanliness  of  the  little  marble  wash-hand  stand  in  the 
corner,  were  more  in  the  style  of  some  luxurious  ocean 
steamer.  Had  the  strange  schooner  picked  them  up  ?  and 
if  so,  what  was  she,  and  whither  was  she  taking  them  ? 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  however,  that  the  boys 
noticed  all  this.  After  the  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  crushing 
fatigue,  and  deadly  peril  of  their  eventful  night  cruise,  it 
was  enough  for  them  to  be  able  to  rest  and  feel  themselves 
safe,  and  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  move.  But  at  length 
the  restless  Jim  (who  could  never  remain  still  very  long) 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  called  out, 

"Say,  Sandy,  where  are  we  ?" 

"At  sea,  I'm  thinking,"  replied  Sandy,  with  true  Scot- 
tish caution. 

"  Well,"  pursued  Jim,  springing  up,  "  I'm  not  going  to 
lie  here  all  day,  wondering  whether  I'm  at  the  North  Pole 
or  off  Sandy  Hook.  I'm  just  going  right  away  up  on  deck 
to  see  what  it's  all  about." 

But  to  this  enterprising  plan  there  were  two  objections. 
Firstly,  the  door  was  locked ;  and  secondly,  some  one  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  away  all  their  clothes,  and  brought 
no  others  instead. 

Sandy  chuckled. 

"Maist  haste,  warst  speed,"  said  he.  "I'm  thinkin' 
we  maun  just  gang  aboot  in  oor  sheets,  like  twa  ghaists 
taking  a  wee  walk  i'  the  kirk-yaird !" 

"Ghost  or  no  ghost,"  answered  Jim,  draping  himself 
in  his  bedclothes  like  a  Eoman  senator,  ' '  I've  been  hav- 
ing a  square  meal  in  my  sleep,  somehow  or  another. 
When  we  were  out  in  that  old  boat  I  was  as  hollow  as  a 
pop-gun,  and  now  I  feel  as  if  I'd  just  had  a  two-dollar 
lunch.  Tell  you  what,  though,"  he  continued,  "if  we 
can't  get  out,  we  can  take  an  observation  through  that  port 
up  yonder." 

What  they  saw  puzzled  them  more  than  ever.  The 
mysterious  vessel,  whatever  she  might  be,  seemed  intend- 
ed more  for  ornament  than  for  use,  judging  by  the  spot- 
less whiteness  of  her  deck,  the  holiday  glitter  of  her  well- 
polished  brass-work,  and  her  bright  green  quarter-rail,  be- 
yond which  the  blue  sunny  sea  lay  smooth  and  clear  as 
if  no  storm  had  ever  ruffled  it  since  the  world  began.  The 
few  figures,  too,  that  were  visible  on  deck,  in  smart  blue 
jackets,  flat  caps,  and  white  duck  trousers,  looked  the  very 
picture  of  sailor-like  trimness. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  to  our  two  heroes,  however, 
was  that  the  crew  (what  they  could  see  of  it)  seemed  to  be 
entirely  made  up  of  boys!  Look  which  wa3r  they  might, 
not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  who  looked  a  day  older  than 
themselves,  and  one  or  two  were  mere  children. 

"Is't  a  school,  taking  their  holiday  on  the  sea  instead 
o'  the  dry  land  ?"  wondered  Sandy.  "If  it  gang  by  age, 
Jamie,  we  twa  should  be  i'  the  first  class,  I'm  thinkin'. 
Will  ye  be  captain,  and  I  first  officer?" 

"Here's  a  fellow  coming,"  answered  Jim,  "who'd  go 
ahead  of  us  both  at  that  game." 

Sure  enough,  a  big,  black-whiskered  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance, whom  the  silver  whistle  hanging  round  his  neck 
showed  to  be  the  boatswain.  He  blew  a  shrill  blast,  and 
bawled  an  order,  which  our  heroes  could  not  catch  distinct- 
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-SHIP  AHOY:" 


ly.  in  a  voice  as  deep  and  hoarse  as  the  bellow  of  a  bull. 
Instantly  there  came  a  patter  of  feet  along  the  deck,  and 
a  dozen  of  the  young  crew  were  seen  standing  in  sin- 
gle file,  all  clutching  a  rope.  One  of  their  number  then 
struck  up  a  song,  and  with  every  repetition  of  the  chorus 
the  whole  gang  pulled  at  the  rope  with  a  will:* 

"  Oh,  when  we  sail  through  the  English  Channel — 

Blow,  boys,  blow ! 
We've  got  to  wrap  our  toes  in  flannel — 

Blow,  boys,  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

" '  Oh,  what  is  there  to-day  for  dinner  ?' — 
Blow,  boys,  blow  ! 
'  There's  something  that  '11  make  you  thinner' — 

Blow,  boys,  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

"'Oh,  what  is  there  below  that  kiver?' — 
Blow,  boys,  blow ! 
'There's  fried  shark  and  mosquito's  liver' — 

Blow,  boys,  bully  boys,  blow  !" 


*  Both  these  queer  chants  are  genuine,  and  are  set  down  very  much 
as  I  first  heard  them. — AUTHOR. 


"  'Vast  heaving!"  shouted  the  boatswain,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  song  stopped  short,  and  the  "hands"  went  over 
to  the  port  side,  where  they  were  soon  heard  at  work  again 
to  another  tune,  which,  by  the  heartiness  with  which  they 
all  joined  in  it,  seemed  to  be  a  general  favorite: 

"  It's  up  aloft  poor  Jack  must  go — 

Ik'ave  ho,  blow  the  man  down! 
However  hard  the  wind  may  blow — 

Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down ! 

"  Then  up  your  leach-lines  nimbly  clew — 

Heave  ho,  blow  the  man  down ! 
We  are  the  boys  that  can  carry  her  through — 
Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down ! 

'•  In  Liverpool  town,  where  I  was  born — 

Heave  ho,  blow  the  man  down ! 
'Twas  early  on  a  winter  morn — 

Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down ! 

"  Then  my  old  granny  to  me  did  say— 

Heave  ho,  blow  the  man  down  ! 
'  You  are  the  boy  that  '11  win  the  day' — 

Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down ! 
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"  We  sailed  away  one  winter  day — 

Heave  ho,  blow  the  man  down ! 
For  Christmas  dinner  we  could  not  stay — 

Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down ! 

"  We  sailed  away  to  Mobile  Bay- 
Heave  ho,  blow  the  man  down ! 
Two  dollars  and  a  half  was  the  white  man's  pay- 
Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down !" 


But  just  then  the  sudden  ceas- 
ing of  the  music  showed  that  the 
work  was  done,  and  the  singers 
were  seen  coming  forward  again, 
with  the  boatswain  at  their  head. 
After  them  came  a  square,  thick- 
set, powerfully  built  man  of  mid- 
dle age,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling, 
at  sight  of  whom  Jim  Selden  call- 
ed out  eagerly, 

"Sandy,  I've  seen  somebody!" 

"Have  ye!"  cried  Sandy. 
"  Weel,  I'm  varra  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  he's  an  auld  freeiid  o'  mine; 
and  it's  a  remairkable  fact  that  I 
meet  him  whaurever  I  gang." 

At  that  moment  steps  were 
heard  outside  their  door,  and  a 
clear,  manly  voice — the  sound  of 
which  made  them  start — asked, 

"Are  they  awake  yet  ?" 

"I  heard  'em  talkin'  just  this 
minute,  your  honor,"  answered 
the  gruff  tones  of  a  sailor. 

"I'll  just  go  in  and  see  how 
they're  getting  011,  then,"  rejoined 
the  other  voice,  as  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock.  "  Good  -  evening, 
gentlemen." 

A  tall  figure  stood  in  the  door- 
way, and  the  boys  recognized 
with  amazement  the  mysterious 
man  whom  they  had  saved  from 
the  mob  at  Catania. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


walnut — whittle  out  a  handle  similar  in  shape  to  the  one 
represented  in  Fig.  1,  o,  about  four  and  one-half  inches 
long.  Procure  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  wire  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  and  one-half  inches  long. 
Bore  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  handle,  length- 
wise, about  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  and  insert  therein 
the  piece  of  wire  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly  firm.  It  would 
be  well  to  sharpen  the  wire,  bore  the  hole  but  an  inch  deep, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  TOY 
FLYING-MACHINE. 

BY    HORACE    R.    JOHNSON. 

THE  following  description  and 
cuts  will  show  how  to  make 
a  toy  flying-machine,  which  will 
afford  much  amusement  to  the 
little  ones,  besides  teaching  the 
young  mechanic  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  aerial  navigation  as  it  is 
slowly  being  developed  in  France. 
If  properly  constructed,  the  wing- 
ed portion  will,  when  the  string  is 
pulled,  soar  into  the  air,  and  re- 
main suspended  for  some  time  at 
a  height  of  about  fifty  feet;  then, 
when  the  force  is  spent,  descend 
to  the  ground  again  in  a  slanting 
direction. 

It  is  really  a  very  simple  affair 
to  make,  and  any  boy  with  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  '"gumption,"  as 
the  New-Englanders  say,  will  be 
able  to  make  the  different  parts 
in  a  few  hours. 

From  a  good  piece  of  hard 
wood  —  ash,  hickory,  maple,  or 


THE   WOODLAND   WEDDING. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

"  "ITTILL  you  be  my  little  wife,  Squirrel,  Squirrel  dear?"  said  he, 

VV    As  lie  clasped  her  tiny  paw.     "Yes,  I  think  I  will,"  said  she. 
Then  he  begged  her  to  consent  to  be  wed  that  afternoon. 
"That's  too""soon,"  she  coyly  said.     "Not  a  bit,"  said  he,  "too  soon. 
I've  the  snuggest  little  cottage,  on  a  lofty  maple  bough, 
Stored  with  nicest  things  to  eat,  and  quite  ready  for  you  now. 
Say  you'll  come  to  it  at  once,  and  bring  happiness  to  me." 
"Well,  I  think  I  will;  but  pray  do  not"  tell  any  one,"  said  she, 
"For  I'm  sure  if  it  were  known  that  a  wedding  was  to  be, 
Birds  and  wildwood  people  of  every  kind  would  flock  to  see. 
Dear  me!  I  know  I'd  faint."     "I'll  breathe  never  a  word,"  said  he. 
"Mr.  Owl  shall  be  the  parson,  with  one  witness,  and  no  more — 
Mrs.  Owl,  who  can  be  present  without  stirring  from  her  door." 

So  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  in  the  wood  that  pleasant  day — 

Bride  and  bridegroom  both  were  dressed  in  furry  suits  of  white  and  gray— 

And  nobody  knew  about  it.  save  the  parson  and  his  wife, 

Till  at  home  the  happy  squirrels  had  begun  their  married  life. 

"And  I  think  that  all'  true  lovers  should  be  wed  our  way,"  said  she — 

".Without  any  fuss  whatever."     "You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  he. 
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and  drive  the  wire  in  for 
another  half-inch.  Now 
take  a  con;  nidii  spool  about 
one  and  one-fourth  inches 
long-,  and  after  scraping 
the  paper  labels  off,  insert 
downward  from  the  top, 
about  midway  between  the 
hole  and  the  edge,  a  piece 
of  strong  wire,  or  what  is 
handier,  about  an  inch  of 
a  knitting-needle.  This 
should  also  be  firm,  and 
project  about  half  an  inch. 
The  most  difficult  part 

to  construct  is  the  wheel  (Fig.  1,  b),  and  I  should  most 
heartily  recommend  those  of  you  who  are  easily  discour- 
aged to  make  this  first,  for  after  it  is  completed  the  remain- 
ing parts,  or  those  already  described,  can  be  perfected  in  a 
short  time. 

The  hub  (Fig.  2)  is  made  of  a  small  piece  of  well-season- 
ed pine  or  bass-wood,  or  you  can  use,  if  you  choose,  a  piece 
of  a  thick  spool — that  is,  one  that  carries  but  a  hundred 
yards  of  thread.  Cut  it  down  so  that  it  will  be  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  bore 
a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  the  wheel  to  turn  easily  on 
the  end  of  the  wire  which  you  have  fixed  in  the  handle. 
Now  mark  off  one  end  into  quarters,  and  this  will  be  a 
guide  for  you  to  divide  the  face  of  it  into  four  equal 
parts.  Next  draw  a  line  around  the  middle  of  the  face, 
as  a  a  in  the  same  figure.  Then  use  your  own  judgment, 
and  place  the  points  on  each  side 

of  this  line  a  a  as  represented. 

At  these  points  little  holes  are  to 
be  bored  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
wire  wing  frames.  For  the  lat- 
ter you  will  purchase  forty-two 
inches  of  light  brass  wire,  and  di- 
vide it  into  four  equal  parts,  mak- 
ing each  one  ten  and  one -half 
inches  in  length.  Bend  each  into 
an  oval  shape,  so  that  each  wing 

will  be  four  inches  long  and  about  two  broad  at  the  widest 
point.  They  should  be  the  same  form  as  Fig.  3,  leaving 
the  ends  of  the  wire  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 

After  this  is  done,  cover  the  space  between  with  the  light- 
est and  toughest  tissue-paper  you  can  find.  You  can  pur- 
chase this  at  almost  any  toy  store,  where  it  is  sold  for  mak- 
ing small  kites.  The  covers  should  be  one  thickness  only, 
and  you  should  use  as  little  mucilage  as  possible.  You 
may  now  bore  the  holes  for  the  wings  (Fig.  2),  which  should 
be  as  deep  as  possible  and  still  not  reach  the  hole  through 
the  centre.  Insert  the  ends  of  each  wing  frame  into  these 
holes,  the  latter  being,  as  you  perceive,  in  pairs.  This  will 
give  each  of  the  wings  an  angle,  or  "  throw," 
as  it  is  called,  so  that  they  will  work  like  the 
wings  to  a  small  windmill. 

All  is  now  completed.  To  operate  it,  take 
a  stout  piece  of  cord,  wind  it  about  the  spool, 
which  turns  on  the  wire  in  the  handle,  hold- 
ing the  same  in  your  left  hand,  and  winding 
1 1  irn  i/  from  you  with  the  right.  Now  place 
your  wheel  on  the  end  uf  the  wire,  as  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  1,  so  that  the  pin  in  the  top 
of  the  spool  will  strike  against  one  of  the 
wings  and  cause  the  wheel  to  turn  with  the 
spool.  Grasp  the  handle  firmly  in  the  left 
hand,  and  pull  the  cord  quickly  and  strong- 
Fid.  3.  ly  with  the  right  until  the  cord  is  unwound 
and  comes  off.  Your  wheel  will  then  mount  into  the  ali- 
as described.  Of  course  you  must  take  good  care  not  to  get 
the  wheel  wet,  for  water  will  immediately  destroy  the  pa- 
per wings. 


FIG.  -1. 


MARC'S  CALF  AND  GORILLA. 

BY  F.  B.  STANFOKD. 

THE  calf  was  a  three-legged  one,  red  and  white,  five 
months  old;  and  the  gorilla  had  once  been  a  very 
active  infant  gorilla  in  his  native  jungle  in  Central  Africa, 
but  he  had  died  of  the  blues,  it  was  said,  in  his  third  year, 
and  was  now  stuffed,  and  "  sported"  a  single  glass  eye. 

One  moonlight  night  in  early  autumn,  not  very  long 
ago,  the  calf  and  the  gorilla  were  carried  as  quietly  and 
secretly  as  possible  from  "The  Highbury  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Wonders"  to  a  lonely  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
that  borders  the  village,  where  they  were  placed  aboard  of 
a  gundalow — a  large  flat-bottomed  house-boat  used  by  the 
lumbermen  on  the  river.  Marc  and  his  partner  in  the 
show  business,  Quincey  Rogers,  whose  father  owned  the 
gundalow,  were  particularly  anxious  that  no  one  should 
find  out  what  they  were  doing. 

There  were  two  persons  especially,  George  Walters  and 
Andrew  Scott,  from  whom  they  wished  to  keep  their 
movements  hidden.  George  was  the  chief  proprietor  of 
"The  Dime  Exhibition,"  the  rival  of  "The  Highbury 
Museum  of  Natural  Wonders,"  which  Marc  managed ;  and 
the  opposition  between  the  two  shows  had  reached  a  pitch 
of  exasperation  since  Marc's  father,  Captain  Lawrence, 
had  brought  home  from  Africa  the  stuffed  gorilla  and 
added  it  to  his  son's  collection.  The  present  project  was 
to  transport  secretly  in  the  gundalow  the  entire  exhibit  of 
the  Museum  to  the  State  Fair,  which  was  about  to  open 
at  Highbury  City,  thirty  miles  distant. 

"  We're  safe  enough  now,"  Marc  ventured  to  remark, 
as  soon  as  the  calf  was  shut  up  securely  in  the  boat. 

"If  Andy  hasn't  been  lurking  around  somewhere  be- 
hind the  bushes,"  Quincey  added,  in  a  low  tone. 

"They'll  find  we've  stolen  a  march  on  them  this  time," 
Marc  continued,  sitting  down  to  recover  his  breath  after 
his  exertion. 

It  was  midnight  before  they  had  carried  all  the  minor 
curiosities  of  the  Museum  safely  aboard;  and  then  they 
lay  down  in  the  midst  of  them  to  seize  an  hour  of  sleep 
before  the  tide  turned  down-river,  when  they  intended  to 
start  on  their  voyage.  Quincey's  father  had  given  them 
the  use  of  the  gundalow  for  a  week,  and  Marc's  mother 
had  provided  a  generous  supply  of  cooked  food.  Every- 
thing was  arranged,  and  they  were  anticipating  a  tip-top 
time  and  a  shower  of  dimes.  Nothing  sat  heavy  on  their 
minds  except  the  anxiety  that  "The  Dime  Exhibition" 
might  follow  them.  George  and  Andy  had  a  cross-eyed 
dog  and  a  dancing  rooster  in  their  show,  that  had  fairly 
divided  the  honors  with  the  wonders  of  the  Museum. 

At  daylight  they  were  well  under  way  on  their  journey, 
and  the  village  was  several  miles  behind  them.  By  eight 
o'clock  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  they  set  the  square-sail  of 
the  boat,  which  carried  them  on  at  a  lively  rate.  But  a 
few  hours  later,  as  they  drew  near  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
river,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  road  at  that  point. 

"Who's  that?''  asked  Marc. 

"Upon  my  word!"  said  Quincey,  struck  with  mild 
amazement.  "  If  it  isn't  them  !" 

"We're  in  for  it  now,"  Marc  answered,  glumly,  turning 
the  boat's  head  out  from  the  shore  as  far  as  he  could  with 
safety. 

"Let's  keep  quiet,  and  not  let  them  know  we've  seen 
them." 

"What  good  will  that  do  >  They'll  go  to  the  fair  all 
the  same." 

A  tall,  lank  boy  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  walked 
out  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

"Say!  hallo  there!"  he  shouted.      "Heave  to." 

Neither  took  any  notice  of  him. 

"What's  your  great  hurry  ?"  he  called,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone.  ' '  You  may  as  well  take  it  easy,  for  we'll  be  on  the 
Fair  Grounds  before  you  are,  anyhow." 
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"They've  got  the  best  of  us,  sure  enough,"  Quincey 
whispered. 

"  We'll  see,"  answered  Marc,  savagely. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  They  urged  the  gunda- 
low  ahead  under  all  the  sail  they  could  rig,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  extra  spurt  of  breeze.  The  last  five  miles 
they  got  a  tow  from  a  passing  steamboat.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  transferred  the  collection  to  a  truck 
team,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  arrived  at  the  Fair  Ground, 
bag  and  baggage.  George  and  Andy  were  ahead  of  them, 
however,  and  had  pitched  their  tent  on  the  space  that 
Marc  had  previously  secured. 

"First  come  first  served,"  said  George,  driving  down 
the  rope  stakes  with  energy.  "  This  is  where  the  superin- 
tendent told  me  to  set  up,  and  here  I  am  going  to  stay." 

The  superintendent,  it  turned  out,  had  supposed  that 
George's  show  was  Marc's.  When  he  found  out  the  mis- 
take, he  settled  the  blunder  hastily  by  giving  Marc  anoth- 
er space,  directly  opposite  George's  tent.  Everybody  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  they  were  rival  shows. 

"It's  to  be  nip  and  tuck,"  said  Marc,  "between  our 
calf  and  gorilla  and  their  pup  and  rooster." 

By  dark  both  shows  were  pretty  well  arranged.  Marc 
and  Quincey  had  a  dozen  cages  placed  around  the  walls 
of  their  tent,  containing  many  rare  birds  with  brilliant 
plumage,  which  Captain  Lawrence  had  brought  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent,  near 
the  entrance,  was  a  monster  oyster  shell  from  the  China 
Ocean,  inside  of  which  was  a  small  tank  containing  young 
gold-fish.  Besides  these  interesting  curiosities,  there  were, 
among  numerous  other  things,  a  noticeable  collection  of 
birds'  eggs,  a  collection  of  rare  coins,  and  an  owl-monkey 
from  Costa  Rica. 

George's  show  was  not  so  large,  and  contained  nothing 
from  any  foreign  country.  But  he  had  several  things 
that  an  uncle  had  sent  him  from  Idaho,  among  which 
were  Indian  bows  and  arrows,  moccasins  worn  by  Apa- 
ches, and  a  hundred  handsome  specimens  of  minerals. 
He  had  also  a  small  happy  family  in  one  cage,  which 
contained  a  parrot  that  talked  to  a  black  cat,  a  meek  rab- 
bit, and  a  snapping-tui-tle.  Then  he  had  an  educated 
rooster  that  actually  danced  when  he  exhibited  him  and 
requested  him  to  favor  the  spectators  with  such  a  per- 
formance. Necessity,  it  is  often  declared,  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  being  hard  pressed  for  something  to 
rival  Marc's  imported  gorilla,  he  had  hit  on  the  idea 
of  making  use  of  this  old  rooster,  which  had  been  around 
the  barn-yard  a  long  while.  Taking  a  sheet  of  tin  that 
had  done  duty  under  a  kitchen  stove,  he  constructed  out 
of  it  an  ingenious  floor  to  a  small  stage.  Andy  was  hid- 
den underneath  with  a  lamp,  and  when  the  rooster  was 
placed  on  it  he  kept  him  dancing  about  from  spot  to  spot 
by  heating  the  tin  wherever  he  rested.  So  far,  no  one 
had  discovered  the  trick,  and  the  bird  passed  for  a  rooster 
of  extraordinary  brains. 

When  the  banners  of  the  two  shows  appeared  stretched 
in  front  of  the  tents,  a  crowd  began  to  gather.  The  fail- 
was  not  yet  opened  to  the  public,  but  there  was  a  large 
number  of  people — farmers,  cattle-dealers,  peddlers,  and 
men  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  grounds — 
who  were  strolling  around.  A  German  who  had  a  bal- 
loon fastened  near  at  hand,  and  advertised  himself  as 
Professor  Kitchendorf,  the  renowned  aeronaut,  advised 
George  to  hire  a  hand-organ  as  an  additional  attraction. 

"Eine  show  mitout  music  ist  joost  one-half  de  ting," 
he  said;  and  three  or  four  in  the  crowd  agreed  with  him. 

"Yes;  give  us  some  music,  and  'liven  up  business," 
called  out  one. 

Stimulated  to  enterprise  by  these  suggestions,  George 
and  Andy,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  made  a  bargain  with 
a  swarthy  Italian  to  "grind"  out  the  coveted  melody  in 
one  corner  of  their  tent. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  the  next  morning,  as  soon 


as  the  fair  opened,  that  the  people's  dimes  were  not  to  be 
enticed  from  them  by  the  charms  of  a  barrel-organ.  A 
three-legged  calf  and  a  baby  gorilla  with  a  remarkable 
history  were  things  not  ottered  to  sight-seers  every  day, 
and  the  crowd  flocked  to  Marc  and  Quincey's  show.  They 
did,  in  fact,  a  "rushing"  business  most  of  the  day  and 
evening,  while  George  shouted  himself  hoarse  and  the 
organ  ground  out  tune  after  tune  in  vain. 

Evening-  came  at  last,  and  then  the  grounds  were  illu- 
minated by  electric  lights,  until  a  thunder-shower  scatter- 
ed the  crowd.  Marc  and  Quincey  closed  the  show  final- 
ly, tired  enough,  and  counted  their  money,  which  amount- 
ed to  ten  dollars  and  forty  cents.  They  had  secreted  it  in 
a  mustard-box,  which  Marc  put  into  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
blown  out  the  lights,  and  lain  down  on  some  straw,  when 
Quincey  believed  he  saw  the  "organ-grinder"  cautiously 
raise  a  bit  of  the  canvas  of  the  tent  and  peer  in  at  them. 

"You  must  be  nervous,  Quin,"  said  Marc,  sleepily.  "I 
didn't  see  anybody." 

"It  was  some  one,  anyhow,"  Quincey  declared,  creeping 
to  the  place  and  looking  out.  No  one,  however,  was  neai1. 

He  lay  propped  up  on  one  elbow  until  he  became  drowsy, 
watching  and  listening. 

"Hallo!  what  was  that?"  he  called  at  last,  waking 
from  a  sound  sleep  and  springing  to  his  feet. 

"It's  our  calf — out-doors  somewhere,"  said  Marc,  ex- 
citedly, scrambling  out  into  the  darkness. 

Both  were  so  confused  they  could  not  discover  from 
which  direction  the  noise  of  the  calf  came.  It  was  a  wild 
night,  too;  the  lightning  was  blinding,  the  thunder  rum- 
bled, and  a  brisk  wind  was  rattling  every  loose  thing  in  the 
neighborhood.  Suddenly,  while  they  stood  hesitating, 
there  came  a  broad  flash,  and  the  two  boys  were  certain 
that  they  saw  a  great  dark  object  going  up  and  up  above 
them,  and  the  bleating  of  their  calf  seemed  to  be  some- 
j  where  in  the  air  near  it.  But  in  a  moment  it  had  ceased. 

"Goodness!  are  we  dreaming  ?"  asked  Quiucey.  "Has 
the  lightning  run  away  with  the  calf  ?" 

They  hurried  back  into  the  tent  and  lighted  a  lantern. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  gorilla  was  gone  also. 

"It's  a  robbery,"  Marc  declared,  holding  the  lantern 
above  his  head  and  looking  around,  bewildered.  "They've 
stolen  both  the  calf  and  the  gorilla." 

"Who  do  you  mean  ?"  Quincey  askeu. 

"George  and  Andy,  of  course.  They're  going  to  get 
even  with  us  for  beating  them,  I  suppose." 

Marc  was  wrong,  however.  Neither  George  nor  Andy 
was  capable  of  such  meanness.  But  in  the  morning,  when 
the  disappearance  of  the  calf  and  gorilla  was  made  known, 
and  it  was  found  that  Professor  Kitchendorf's  balloon  had 
taken  flight  likewise,  public  sentiment  in  the  immediate 
region  began  to  set  in  against  these  rival  showmen.  The 
Professor  stalked  about  in  a  towering  rage. 

"I  vill  give  tventy-five  dollar,"  he  said — "tventy-five 
dollar  to  anybodies  vat  vill  bring  me  proofs  dat  dem  young 
rascals  did  it.  " 

T$y  noon  it  began  to  look  as  though  George  and  Andy 
would  be  obliged  to  pull  up  stakes  and  depart.  They  pro- 
tested in  vain  that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
affair.  The  excitement  against  them  had  got  headway; 
everybody  on  the  grounds  by  this  time  had  heard  of  the 
caper,  and  a  great  crowd  flocked  to  the  vicinity  to  exam- 
ine the  premises,  and  listen  to  the  enraged  Professor. 
Soon  there  was  a  great  hubbub,  laughter,  and  shouts. 

"  There  'tis!  there  'tis!"  everybody  cried,  looking  up  at 
the  sky. 

The  balloon  was  sailing  over  majestically  from  the  top 
of  a  wood  of  tall  pines  at  the  back  of  the  grounds.  The 
long  rope  by  which  it  had  been  fastened  was  dangling, 
and  it  had  probably  been  caught  (luring  the  night  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  calf  had  his  head  over  the 
edge  of  the  basket,  and  bellowed  in  his  loudest  voice.  The 
portly  form  of  the  gorilla  could  be  seen  bobbing  back  and 
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'THE    BALLOON    WAS    SAILING    OVER    MAJESTICALLY." 


forth  on  the  seat.  Soon  the  attention  of  the  entire  Fail- 
Ground  was  directed  to  the  sight,  and  there  was  much 
laughter  and  amusement  over  the  odd  appearance  of  the 
gorilla.  Professor  Kitchendorf  was  now  more  excited 
than  ever,  unable  to  decide  what  to  do. 

"  I  vill  give  ten  dollar,  tventy,  tventy-five  dollar  to  das 
man  who  saves  it  for  me,"  he  shouted,  jumping  on  a  bar- 
rel. "Tventy-five  dollar;  yah.  t'irty  dollar!" 

But  the  crowd  only  laughed  at  him. 

"How  shall  we  get  it?"  one  wag  called  out.  "We 
can't  shin  up  on  nothing." 

The  Professor  kept  his  eyes  011  the  balloon  several  min- 
utes, while  it  drifted  away,  neither  rising  higher  nor  fall- 
ing. When  it  had  passed  over  the  grounds,  and  gone  at 
least  half  a  mile  off,  he  jumped  and  seized  Marc  by  the 
arm.  "Come  mit  me  quick,"  he  said,  hurrying  him  through 
the  crowd.  "  Ve'll  catch  it  mit  a  horse  uml  vagoii." 

Outside  the  entrance  gate  he  hastily  bargained  for  a 
team,  and  started  with  Marc  up  the  road  pell-mell. 

"Ve'll  catch  it,"  he  repeated.  "  for  das  gas  in  it  ist  give 
out,  uncl  it  vill  come  down  soon.  Den  you  vill  gits  your 
little  animal  und  ape  as  goot  as  ever." 

They  hurried  on  mile  after  mile,  however,  without  over- 
taking it.  Two  or  three  times  they  obtained  Lrlim ].-i  ~  of 
it,  and  several  people  whom  they  met  along  the  road  as- 
sured them  that  the  balloon  had  been  seen  to  pass  that  way. 

After  dark  they  came  to  a  small  village  where  there 
seemed  to  be  much  commotion  taking  place.  People  \  ere 
running  from  all  directions  toward  a  great  bonfire  on  the 
top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  when  the  Professor  and  Marc  reach- 
ed the  spot  they  found  the  fire  in  front  of  a  yellow  meet- 


ing-house with  a  steeple.  In  the  region  of  the  vane  was. 
a  dark,  shadowy  outline,  which  was  evidently  the  balloon. 

"  Ach,  veil,"  said  the  Professor,  drawing  a  deep  breath 
of  relief,  and  dropping  the  reins;  "  vhilst  dere's  life  dere's 
hope  alvays,  hey?  I  tole  you  all  de  vay  dat  ve'd  catch  it." 

The  people  had  already  got  ladders  on  the  roof  against 
the  steeple,  and  the  fire  had  been  kindled  to  give  them 
light.  The  Professor  hastened  up  at  oiice,  and  called  to 
Marc  to  follow  him.  He  found  that  the  ring  at  the  end 
of  the  rope  had  caught  on  the  vane,  and  he  and  another 
man  lifted  Marc  up  to  unfasten  it. 

A  hundred  or  more  gathered  around  to  have  a  look  at 
the  balloon  as  soon  as  they  brought  it  down  to  the  ground, 
and  the  calf  leaped  out  into  the  fire-light  frightened  and 
frisky.  But  the  gorilla  was  missing.  They  found  him 
lying'  across  the  road  on  their  \vay  back — they  returned  a 
shorter  way  than  they  had  gone — and  mistook  him  at  first 
for  a  man.  He  had  lost  his  glass  eye  and  one  of  his  front 
teeth. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  Fair  Ground.  Quiucey, 
who  met  them  at  the  gate,  hastened  to  explain  that  the 
eye  had  been  found  in  the  coat  pocket  of  the  Italian  with 
the  hand-organ,  and  that  he  had  escaped. 

"  I  knew  it  was  he  who  looked  in  under  the  canvas, "he 
declared.  "And  it  was  he  who  did  the  trick,  as  sure  as 
you're  alive." 

When  Marc  was  convinced  that.  George  and  Andy  were 
innocent,  he  offered  to  take  them  into  partnership  to  make 
amends  for  his  hasty  suspicion.  The  two  shows  were  at 
once  consolidated,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  came  to- 
an  end  before  the  proprietors  slept  that  night. 
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A  PRAIRIE  PET. 

BY  MRS.  A.  B.  M. 

ONE  fall  a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  returning  from 
their  summer  duties  (protecting  from  nients 

from  the  Indians)  to  winter-quarters  in  one  of  the  forts 
of  eastern  Kansas,  when  they  came  upon  a  large  prairie- 
dog  town.  A  great  commotion  was  stirred  up  among  the 
inhabitants,  as  with  sharp,  defiant  yelps  they  disappeared 
into  their  burrows;  but  some  had  gone  to  call  on  distant 
neighbors,  and  were  too  far  from  home  in  times  of  d;i 
Half  a  dozen  of  these  were  captured  by  fleet-footed  sol- 
diers clapping  their  caps  or  blankets  over  them.  ;md  were 
placed  in  empty  hard-tack  boxes  for  safe-keeping.  Hov. 
all  but  two  made  their  escape  before  the  soldiers  reached 
the  fort.  They  were  presented  to  my  little  friend  Annie. 

Annie  named  them  Bob  and  Dick.  In  a  very  short  time 
each  learned  his  name,  and  readily  came  at  its  call.  They 
soon  became  much  attached  to  their  little  mistress,  and 
would  allow  her  to  handle  and  fondle  them  at  her  plea- 
sure. No  part  of  the  day  did  they  enjoy  more  than  when 
the  cage  was  taken  to  a  room  with  closed  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  they  were  allowed  to  run  about  at  pleasure. 
Even  then  the  spot  they  liked  the  best  was  Annie's  lap  or 
pocket,  where  they  were  sure  to  find  a  plentiful  supply  of 
nuts,  grass  roots,  leaves,  or  corn.  Dicky  was  very  quiet 
and  gentle,  seldom  getting  into  trouble  or  mischief;  not  so 
with  Bobby,  for  he  was  full  of  life,  and  got  into  mischief 
enough  for  both.  If  a  work-basket  was  left  within  his  reach. 
he  would  pick  out  every  spool  of  thread  and  carry  it  into 
a  corner,  and  then  triumphantly  bark  over  his  exploit,  and 
if  they  were  not  speedily  rescued  he  would  stir  them  up 
and  roll  them  about  till  the  "tangle"  was  perfection  itself. 
Scissors  and  thimbles  he  seemed  to  be  afraid  of,  but  one 
day  he  captured  the  needle-cushion;  one  bite  at  it,  however, 
satisfied  him.  Dropping  it,  he  hastily  retreated  under  the 
sofa,  uttering  sharp,  quick  barks  and  moans  of  pain. 

One  spring  morning  the  dogs  were  let  out  of  the  cage 
for  their  usual  play.  At  noon  Annie  went  to  put  them  up 
aucl  feed  them,  but  Bobby  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
whole  family  turned  out  to  hunt  for  the  pet,  and  calls  of 
Bobby !  Bobby !  echoed  from  all  sides ;  but  Bobby  was  not 
found.  Annie  shed  some  very  briny  tears  and  breathed 
some  very  deep  sighs,  never  expecting  to  see  Bobby  again. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  little  friend  was  visiting  Annie, 
.  and  told  her  about  a  private  school  she  «  .,.  Attending,  a 
mile  out  of  town;  and  "What  d'ye  think,  the  teacher  is 
going  to  give  us  prizes,  and  among  them  is  :i  nice,  plump, 
little  tame  prairie-dog  that  she  found  on  the  prairie  be- 
tween her  house  and  town."  Upon  inquiring  about  it, 
Annie  was  sure  it  was  Bobby;  so  the  next  mornii 
•went  to  see  about  it.  The  school  was  in  session,  but  she 
walked  directly  in,  saying, 

"  If  you  please,  teacher,  I  have  come  for  my  prairie  do>_r." 

The  children  were  much  disturbed  at  this,  for  already 
the  dog  had  become  a  great  pet,  and  some  of  them  said, 
"  Oh,  Annie,  that  can't  be  your  Bobby;  he  would  not  get 
so  far  from  home."  But  the  teacher,  after  listening  to 
Annie's  explanation,  thought  it  might  belong  to  her.  so  she 
proposed  to  Id-ing  the  dog  in  and  see  if  he  knew  Annie. 
Annie  knew  it  to  be  Bobby  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  but 
trembled  for  fear  he  had  forgotten  her,  or  mi'jlit  not  choose 
to  recognize  her.  "  Speak  to  him,"  said  the  teacher.  The 
little  fellow  was  wild  with  delight  to  hear  Annie's  voice, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  tear  tin-  cage  in  pi' 
get  to  her.  "  Please,  let  him  out."  she  said.  "  Oh.  don't !" 
exclaimed  the  children;  "we  shall  lose  him."  But  the 
sliding-door  was  raised,  and  the  next  infant  I  lobby  was  in 
his  little  owner's  arms,  and  Annie  triumphantly  den 

For  several  months  Bobby  was  contented  and  happy,  but 
at  last  he  grew  restless,  and  seemed  watching  for  a  chance 
to  go  on  another  exploring  expedition.     One  Sumi 
the  family  were  returning  from  church  they  noticed  the 


two  servants  about  the  yard  eagerly  hunting  for  some- 
thing. "Oh,  I'm  sure  Mary  has  let  my  dogs  out,  and  Bobby 
is  lost  again  !"  exclaimed  Annie.  Sure  enough,  Mary  had 
let  them  out  for  theirusual  play,  not  noticing  that  the  cel- 
lar door  was  open  a  little  way;  but  Bobby's  sharp  eyes  es- 
pied it,  and  away  he  went  down  into  the  cellar  and  through 
the  window,  and  while  Mary  was  hunting  behind  boxes 
and  barrels,  Bobby  was  making  good  time  over  the  prai- 
ries. Two  or  three  days  after.  Annie  learned  that  a  drug- 
gist in  town  had  found  a  prairie-dog,  but  was  informed  it 
could  not  possibly  be  hers,  it  was  so  cross  and  wild.  "Well, 
it  can't  do  any  hurt  for  me  to  go  and  see,"  she  said. 

Once  more  she  found  Bobby  a  prisoner — this  time  in  a 
box  scarcely  big  enough  for  him  to  turn  in.  Annie  claim- 
ed him,  but  the  druggist  told  her  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  belong  to  her;  he  did  not  believe  he  was  ever  in  a 
cage  before.  "  Why,  I  just  poked  some  food  into  his  box, 
with  a  lead-pencil,  and  look  at  my  pencil" — showing  it  bit- 
ten in  two  pieces.  All  this  time  Annie  had  been  talking 
to  Bobby,  who  was  delighted  to  see  her.  "Will  you  take 
off  a  slat  and  let  him  out,"  she  asked.  "Not  for  the 
world;  he  would  run  away,  and  I  want  him  for  my  little 
boy."  "Well,  I  don't  think  your  little  boy  can  have  him  ;" 
and  Annie  twisted  away  at  a  slat  till  it  started  from  its 
place,  and  the  dog  squeezed  through  the  least  possible 
space,  and  in  an  instant  was  seated  on  Annie's  shoulder, 
rubbing  his  nose  against  her  cheek,  and  uttering  short, 
happy  barks.  Annie  reached  up  her  hand,  took  him  down, 
and  nestled  him  in  her  arms,  where  he  rested  quietly. 

The  druggist,  with  a  "That  beats  anything  I  ever  saw!" 
put  out  his  hand  to  stroke  IJobby.  but  Bobby  was  not  par- 
tial to  his  petting,  and  fastened  his  teeth  in  his  fingers. 

A  year  passed.  One  morning  Annie  went  to  give  the 
dogs  their  breakfast,  and  found  the  door  of  their  house 
open.  Dicky  came  at  her  call,  but  Bobby  had  taken  his 
departure.  Annie  wondered  who  could  have  opened  the 
door,  but  upon  thinking  about  it  concluded  she  must  have 
left  it  open  when  she  fed  the  dogs  the  night  before,  for  she 
was  going  to  an  exhibition  of  tableaux,  and  was  quite  ex- 
cited over  it.  Annie  said  she  was  sorry  Bobby  was  gone, 
"  but  then  it's  no  use  for  rue  to  waste  my  time  fretting  over 
him  or  limiting  him  up;  somebody  will  find  him,  and  then 
I  can  get  him."  So  she  went  to  school. 

During  recess  the  girls  were  talking  about  the  tableaux. 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  an  unfinished  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  assist  in  finishing  it.  At  last 
one  of  the  girls,  breaking  into  a  merry  laugh,  asked: 

"Did  you  see  Etta  Hart,  lly  around  last  night  after  the 
exhibition  was  over?  It  was  better  than  the  tableaux." 

"  What  was  it  :    .-i-ked  a  dozen  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Why.  during  the  evening  Etta  thought  one  side  of 
her  dress  felt  -traiiire  and  very  heavy,  but  she  shook  it 
out.  and  it  seemed  all  right.  After  everything  was  over, 
she  got  up  to  leave,  and  again  she  felt  a  strange  weight 
about  her  dress.  She  put  her  hand  down  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter,  and  something  moved  and  fell  to  the  bot- 
tom of  her  dress.  You  may  believe  she  moved  too,  and 
screamed.  She  tore  about  the  church  like  a  crazy  person, 
stopping  at  last  upon  the  platform.  Those  about  her 
(I  themselves  into  an  investigating  committee.  A 
knife  was  obtained  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  lining  of  her 
dress,  when  out  popped  a  prairie  di 

"  Why.  that's  my  Bobby!"  exclaimed  Annie.  "What 
became  of  him  ?'' 

"They  tried  to  catch  him.  but  he  darted  under  the  plat- 
form, and  they  could  not  find  him." 

••  Well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  him;"  and  Annie,  followed 
by  the  girls,  went  over  to  the  church. 

The  doors  were  fastened,  but  the  girls  pushed  an  empty 

box  under  a  window.     Annie  climbed  upon  it.  opened  the 

window,  and  called  Bobby.     The  little  animal  came  out 

from  his  hiding-place,  climbed  over  seats  into  the  open 

1  window,  and  once  more  into  Annie's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AN    EVENTFUL   DAY'. 

ONG  though  she  may  live,  Joan  will 
always  remember  that  visit  to  New 
York.  Other  pleasures,  higher  sat- 
isfactions, she  may  have ;  but  about 
that  time  is  a  sort  of  halo  of  com- 
plete fascination  and  enjoyment. 

After  luncheon,  while  Lance  was 
at  Brightwoods,  the  two  girls  left 
Miss  Amy  to  the  luxury  of  a  quiet 
nap,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  pleasant  spring  weather, 
Nan  undertaking  to  guide  them  to  the  Farquhars'  house 
where  she  had  spent  that  curious  and  eventful  month. 

It  was  easily  found,  and  she  and  Joan  walked  back  and 
forth  and  around  it:  looked  up  at  the  closed  shutters,  and 
Nan  pointed  out  the  various  rooms  to  Joan,  and  they 
talked  over  the  period  of  Nan's  visit  as  though  it  had  been 
six  years  instead  of  six  months  before.  They  went  around 
the  corner  for  a  look  at  the  back  entrance,  and  Nan  could 
hardly  realize  she  was  inspecting  the  street  down  which 
she  had  hurried  that  winter  day  with  Beppo  in  her  arms. 

It  was  five  o'clock  before  they  returned  to  the  hotel: 
Miss  Rogers  had  waked  up,  and  was  anxiously  watching 
for  her  brother's  return;  and  before  the  late  dinner,  he 
and  Lance  came  back,  bringing  Miss  Vandort  with  them. 

The  girls  clung  to  her  excitedly  and  carried  her  off  to 
their  room,  helping  her  to  lay  aside  her  things,  and  ask- 
ing half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  questions  together. 

Finally  it  appeared  that  Phyllis  was  perfectly  delighted. 
and  not  overexcited  at  all;  she  looked  forward  to  being 
brought  into  town  the  next  day,  Dr.  Rogers  concluding 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  was  better  for  her  to 
fix  on  comfortable  quarters  at  once ;  so  Annie  Vandort  had 
come  down  to  choose  a  suitable  place  for  her. 

Later  in  the  evening  Nan  told  Annie  Vandort  that  she 
had  "ever  so  much''  to  talk  to  her  about,  and  Annie,  smil- 
ing at  the  girl's  enthusiasm,  led  her  into  hei  own  room 
(which  was  furnished  with  taste  and  elegance  rare  in  hotel 
rooms),  where  a  cheerful  wood  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth.  Dropping  down  on  a  low  stool  in  front  of  the 
fire,  while  the  older  girl  drew  up  an  easy-chair,  Nan  talked 
eagerly  to  her  friend.  The  subject  of  their  most  earnest 
conversation  was  Phyllis. 

"Dr.  Rogers  says  she  will  have  to  stay  at  least  two 
months  in  New  York,"  said  Nan,  "and  probably  they  will 
think  then  of  her  going  to  Europe,  and  he  wants  to  know 
if  you  don't  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  take  rooms 
that  will  be  comfortable  for  her  here.  She  can  be  sure 
then  of  every  attention  necessary." 

This  plan  Annie  favored  decidedly ;  and  Lance  and  Joan 
were  called  in  for  consultation,  and  sat  up  late  discussing 
it  after  the  old  people  had  gone  to  bed.  Early  the  next 
morning  an  interview  at  the  office  of  the  hotel  resulted  in 
their  being  shown  a  suite  of  rooms  where  Phyllis  could 
have  every  comfort  and  cheerful  surroundings. 

They  consisted  of  a  pretty  little  parlor  with  corner  win- 
dows and  two  bedrooms  adjoining',  so  that  one  of  the  fam- 
ily and  her  nurse  could  be  always  with  her. 

When  Dr.  Rogers  and  his  sister  started  for  Beverley, 
Annie  Vandort  carried  Joan  off  to  Brightwoods,  while  Nan 
remained  with  Lance  at  the  hotel  to  welcome  Phyllis  and 
Laura  later  in  the  day. 

Before  he  left,  the  Doctor  had  placed  in  Nan's  hands  a 
sum  of  money  for  immediate  use,  and  as  Lance  was  to  re- 
main with  them,  she  promptly  gave  this  into  his  keeping. 

The  two  had  a.  pleasant  talk  that  afternoon  while  they 


were  left  alone  together,  one  which  neither  of  them  ever 
forgot.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were  dwelt 
upon.  Lance  walked  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  pour- 
ed forth  to  Nan  all  his  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future. 
His  heart  was  earnestly  upon  work,  and  his  young  face 
glowed  with  the  honest  purpose  of  his  ambition.  To  re- 
turn to  his  studies  in  Paris,  to  comfort  and  care  for  Phyl- 
lis, to  make  a  name  they  could  all  be  proud  of  in  the  right 
way — these  were  dwelt  upon  far  more  than  the  prospect  of 
the  fortune  which  seemed  before  them,  for  to  none  of  the 
Rolfs  had  the  idea  of  mere  wealth  been  of  especial  conse- 
quence. There  had  been  a  time,  indeed,  when  to  Phyllis 
worldly  advantages,  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  life,  had  seem- 
ed very  alluring,  but  how  long  ago  that  frame  of  mind 
appeared  to  her  now!  It  might  perhaps  be  as  well  that 
money  came  to  her  when  the  power  or  desire  to  use  it  in 
any  ostentatious  way  was  a  thing  wholly  of  the  past. 

They  both  decided  that  if  whoever  had  the  charge  or 
control  of  their  money  matters  would  consent,  a  year 
abroad  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  them  to  expect  the  Brightwoods  party  both  Lance  and 
Nan  were  busy  over  plans  of  routes,  steamers,  foreign  ports, 
etc.,  and  the  question  of  an  Italian  winter  for  Phyllis. 

And  then  came  Joan  flying  into  the  room,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  Phyllis  was  carried  in.  the  greetings  quietly  ex- 
changed when  they  had  laid  her  on  the  bed;  but  oh,  what 
an  embrace  that  was  which  she  and  Nan  exchanged! 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

JIM  GOES  OVER  TO  THE   ENEMY. 

WHEN  Bob  left  Nan  safe,  as  he  supposed,  for  as  long  as 
he  chose  to  keep  her  in  the  loft,  he  went  into  the  house 
and  upstairs  in  search  of  Betty. 

That  young  lady  was  in  punishment;  and  even  Bob's 
company  was  welcomed,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the  room  which 
had  been  Nan's  on  her  first  coining  to  Rolf  House. 

As  for  Bob,  he  always  wanted  an  audience  of  some  kind, 
and  as  Betty  was  the  only  person  he  could  trust  011  this 
occasion,  he  went  into  elaborate  details  regarding  Nan's 
pleading  with  him  "on  her  knees"  to  be  let  free,  and 
''promising  me,  oh,  everything  nice  she  had!" 

Betty,  however,  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  this  part 
of  it.  Dull  as  she  was,  she  knew  Nan  better  than  that, 
and  was  perfectly  certain  no  threats  of  Bob's  could  induce 
her  cousin  to  kneel  down  and  plead  in  that  abject  way 
with  him.  Still,  she  enjoyed  Bob's  tale,  and  yet,  with  sud- 
den compassion,  said,  "But,  Bob,  won't  you  let  her  out 
soon  ?" 

"No,"  rejoined  Bob,  sturdily;  "she's  going  to  have  a 
regular  scare.  I've  a  new  scheme  for  frightening  her, 
Bet,  and  I  mean  you  shall  help  me:  we'll  get  some  white 
sheets  and  wrap  up  in  them,  and  give  her  just  the  biggest 
scare  she  ever  had." 

"  How  ?"  queried  Betty. 

"Oh,  just  you  wait  and  see,"  rejoined  Bob,  airily;  "I 
know  a  way." 

Betty  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  Bob  went 
off  whistling  to  the  attic,  where,  however,  his  preparations 
for  the  "big  scare"  were  considerably  retarded  by  the 
fact  that  Louise  was  busy  there,  and  that  midway  in  his 
labors  he  was  called  down  to  tea,  and  then  kept  for  a 
whole  hour  by  his  mother,  who,  having  received  the  last 
six  weeks  a  series  of  complaints  against  him,  had  deter- 
mined upon  a  talk  which  she  hoped  might  do  him  some 
good. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Bob's  humor  was  not  of  the  very 
pleasantest  description  during  the  lecture  or  after  he 
made  his  escape,  and  it  was  doubly  fortunate  that  at  ilu- 
same  time  Tina  had  decided  to  hunt  up  Nan. 

Bob  was  again  in  the  attic,  venting  his  ill-temper  upon 
Betty,  who  had  been  released,  while  Tina  and  Nan  were 
talking-  to  Mrs.  Farquhar. 
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His  rage  may  be  imagined  when,  on  stealing  down  the 
back  stairs  to  make  sure  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  was 
met  by  Tina,  who  informed  him  boldly  what  she  had  done. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  little  girl's  punishment  would  have 
been  swift  and  sure,  but  for  the  fact  that,  on  going  out 
and  up  into  the  loft,  Bob  found  that  Jim  Powers  had  re- 
turned, and,  more  than  that,  was  standing  in  dismay  over 
the  wreck  of  the  sideboard. 

"  It's  gone!"  was  Jim's  first  exclamation,  and  Bob  knew 
at  once  what  had  happened. 

He  told  Jim  of  Nan's  vNit.  expecting  that  the  lad  would 
join  in  vowing  fresh  vengeance  upon  her:  but  to  his  sur- 
prise Jim  solemnly  answered:  "I  wish  to  goodness  I'd 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  your  mean  tricks! 
Here  she's  been  and  give  me  money  to  un  and  <ret  my 
poor  little  cousin  away  from  those  circus  people,  and  nev- 
er said  a  word  about  giving  me  away  or  anything,  and  I 
don't  believe,  Bob  Farquhar.  you  read  that  paper  i-i^-ht  to 
me.  There,  now  !"  and  Jim  flung  a  look  of  contempt  upon 
Bob's  mean  little  face  and  figure. 

Alas  for  Bob  and  his  dreams  of  rivalling  the  noble 
hero  Bill  Skye,  the  Boy  IVtirtive:  Hf  could  not  even 
think  what  that  highly  successful  person  would  have 
done  under  these  trying  circumstances  decried  at  a  crit- 
ical moment  by  his  "pal."  Like  all  bullies.  Bob  was  an 
'  arrant  coward,  and  seeing  that  Jim  was  in  earnest,  he  be- 
gan to  whimper,  and  call  upon  the  other  to  help  him  out 
of  the  scrape  he  felt  sure  he  was  in. 


But  Jim  had  determined  to  wash  his  hands  of  all  con- 
nection with  the  boy  who  for  a  year  past  had  made  a  tool 
of  him,  and  he  now  only  answered  roughly,  shaking  his 
head  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Bob's  entreaties,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  to  look  after  his  cousin. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  her  to?"  inquired  Bobr 
sullenly. 

' '  Over  to  Beaehcrof t, "  vras  Jim's  only  answer,  as  he  ran 
down  the  ladder,  and  making  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  where 
poor  little  Janey  was  waiting,  told  his  story  to  the  serv- 
ants there,  finding  himself  for  the  first  time  quite  an  im- 
portant person  in  their  eyes. 

"And  so  it  was  her  as  sent  ye."  said  Katie,  Nan's  old 
friend.  "Ah,  but  she  had  the  good  heart  in  her.  I  wish 
she  was  here  this  minute,  so  I  do.  Why  don't  you  leave 
the  child  till  the  morning,  and  not  betaking  her  out  again, 
in  all  this  wet  ?" 

Jim  finally  decided  upon  this  being  the  wisest  thing  to 
do,  and  accordingly,  \\hen  she  had  been  given  some  sup- 
per. Janey  was  allowed  to  share  the  kind-hearted  Katie's, 
bed,  Mrs.  Farquhar's  servants  never  thinking  it  necessary 
to  1:0  to  her  with  any  case  of  the  kind. 

Jim  returned  from  Beachcroft  disappointed  to  find  Nan 
gone,  but  Mrs.  Travershad  urged  him  to  bring  Janey  over 
the  next  day,  and  had  told  him  so  much  of  Nan's  goodness, 
and  many  kindnesses  that  the  boy  felt  all  the  more  re- 
morseful for  any  share  he  had  had  in  Bob's  actions. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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doff  named  Queenie.  Oar  school  is  out.  and  I  do 
not  ?o  now.  Our  house  is  on  the  border  of  a 
larse  Drairie,  and  there  is  no  hotise  north  of  us 
for  many  miles.  The  wolves  howl  near  the  house 
very  of  ther  died  six  years  a?o.  and 

niy'little  br  yself  sometimes  stay  by 

ourselves  v.-  /her  is  absent  practicing 

medk  -  Whenlwasawayfromhome. 

alone  for  months.  I  was 
then  si  -  thirteen.  We  were  not 

was  no  house  near,  and 
the  c  -  ..:;i2  wild.  How  many  of 

.11  have  staid  at  a  place 
so  wi_ .  without  fear?  BFTTIE  J. 

I  ai_  -  much  courage. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOi. 


I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  trip  from  the 
South.  When  going  down  the  Santee  Ri' 
the  steamer  Merchant,  I  counted  twenty-seven 
.  :  -  T~  in.  &  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  miles. 
Captain  Kirk  bad  a  sixteen-shot  rifle,  and  allowed 
me  to  take  several  shots  at  them.  He  himself 
killed  two  or  three,  and  thought  I  killed  one 
more.  I  found  Charleston  a  very  pretty  city.  A 
.nd  myself  got  a  bird-kite,  and  tried  to  fly 
it  on  the  famous  Battery,  which  is  a  kind  of  park 
on  the  harbor  front,  where  Charlestonians  love 
to  walk  or  sit.  We  went  over  to  Sulliva: 
and.  the  summer  resort  of  the  city,  and  sav. 

•    e.  where  is  the  grave  of  Osceola.  the  great 
Indian  chieftain. 

Now  I  will  teE  yon  about  my  stay  in  Washing- 
ton. Aftera  journey  of  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
we  were  met  by  my  uncle  and  cousin,  who  told 
us  that  we  must  drive  to  the  Hotel  Arno.  and  pre- 
pare to  go  to  the  State  Department  with  my  uncle, 
Dr.  F.  W_.  and  be  introduced  to  Senator  Bayard. 
which  cleased  us  very  much.  The  next  day  we 
went  over  to  the  White  House,  and  saw  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  enjoyed  shaking  hands  with 
him.  He  said.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  but 
he  looked  very  tired.  The  mantel-piece  of  the 
Reception  Room  was  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers.  Then  we  went  over  to  the  Capitol, 
where  we  saw  some  paintings  that  looked  like 
statues,  because  the  figures  seemed  to  stand  out 
from  the  dome.  We  saw  also  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. the  Senate-Chamber,  the  picture  of 
"  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,"  and  portraits  of 
all  the  Senators.  Then  we  went  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  where  are  kept  General  Wash- 
ington's dress  suit  ithat  was  made  of  buckskin'. 
his  tent  and  tent  poles,  his  lunch  basket,  and  the 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  plates  which  he 
and  we  saw  a  stuffed  Half  of  a  cow-fish,  and  some 
beautiful  minerals,  and  two  logs  of  petrified 
wood.  In  the  Capitol  there  is  a  stone  in  the 
fl  jor.  and  if  one  person  stands  on  it,  and  another 
is  near  by  and  speaks,  his  voice  sounds  as  i 
above  :  and  there  is  another  stone,  and  if  you 
stand  on  it  and  speak,  yon  can  hear  the  echo  of 
your  own  voice,  but  no"  one  else  can.  I  saw  the 
place  where  President  Garfield  was  shot  :  there 
is  a  marble  stone  to  mark  it.  To  so  back  again 
to  the  Capitol  :  when  yon  walk  up  one 
stairways,  you  see  a  picture  called  "  Westward 
Ho  :"  In  another  chamber  there  are  statues  sent 
from  the  different  States.  Pennsylvania  sent  a 
statue  of  Robert  Fulton  :  he  has  his  little  steam- 
boat in  his  hands.  I  visited,  too,  the  place  where 
a  copy  of  every  book,  paper,  or  pamphlet  printed 
in  the  Cnited  States  is  sent.  And  we  saw  the 
fine  houses  of  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Elaine,  and  Sir. 
Ben  Butler.  ECEXET  B.  C.,  Jcx. 

This  is  aTerv  bright  letter  from  an  ob= 
boy. 


Geiyn.x,  GZOKCIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  two 
sisters  and  one  brother.  My  sisters  take  HAB- 
PER'S  Totrss  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  always  delighted  when  the  paper  comes.  My 
youngest  sister  has  a  beautiful  canary,  which 
sings  sweetly,  and  so  constantly  that  we  some- 
times get  tired  of  listening.  Base-bell  has  com- 
menced :  my  little  friend  Milton  D.  and  myself 
have  a  fine  time  playing  together.  I  have  rela- 
tives living  near  Flint  River,  and  shall  go  there 
this  summer,  where  I  will  have  a  good  time  eat- 
ing nice  fruit  and  fishing.  J.  D.  B.,  Jcs. 


WASHISSTOS,  D.  C. 

I  nm  a  school-boy  of  ten.  and  am  in  the  Fifth 
>  in  Washington.    It  is  a  beau- 
tiful cicy.  and  has  a  good  many  public  buildings 
and  places  of  interest.    In  the  National  Museum 
_-e  Washington's  clothes, 
m  the  Greely  aud  Kane  expe- 
s.  and  many  other  things  which  can  not  be 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.    The 
Monument  has  no  houses  very  near 
meado  wot  long  grass.    I  have 
:"  it  yet.  but  I  think  I  will 
,er.    The  Capitol  is  a  very  fine  build- 
r  a  block  all  around 

fcie  Marine  Band  plays  in  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol on"  :nd  in  the  President's  grounds 
-  summer  season,  bnt  the  con- 
.ommenced.    In  the  Corcoran 
-   :  ne  fine  pictures,  and  in  t 

ricnltural  Department  are  some  very  pretty  flow- 
ers. JOHX  M. 


Ir's  mamma  wrote  this  letter  for  her  little 
son.  who  told  her  what  to  say  as  he  sat  by  her  in 
his  high  chair : 

XrJFAES,  XST  JE25XT. 

I  an:  "  four  years  old.    I  began  to 

•    ;    r>G   PEOPLE    at   Christmas; 

mamma  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  present. 

I  hav-  ree  little  birds.  Beauty,  Dick, 

and  Mousie.    I  have  one  little  sister,  name  . 

-  four  months  old-  I  have  a  beautiful 
new  Gcrap-book.  which  mamma  gave  me  for  a 
birthday  uresent ;  I  am  busy  getting  pictures  for 

U.  WILLIE  STANLEY  E. 


"  Wheat."  fill  the  bags  with  cotton  and  tie  them 
up.  and  fasten  them  on  the  mat.  Then  make  a 
number  of  mice  of  apple  seeds :  use  the  pointed 
end  for  the  head :  use  tery  small  black  b^,.  -  - 
the  eyes,  sew  a  few  threads  thryngh  for  whis- 
kers, and  a  long  thread  for  the  tail,  and  the  mice 
are  made.  Now  sew  or  gum  them  on  the  bags 
and  mat.  and  the  pen-wiper  is  finished.  If  Ma- 
rian can  not  make  one  from  this  description,  and 
will  send  me  her  address,  I  will  ask  my  mamma 
to  make  one.  and  will  send  it  to  her  for  a  pattern. 
I  could  write  ever  so  much  more,  but  mamma 
says  I  must  not  write  too  long  a  letter,  or  yon 
wfll  not  care  to  hear  from  me  again;  so  I  will 
say  good-by. 

Fro'm  your  little  friend, 

EDITH  L.  JOHXSOX. 

:  mamma  is  very  kind  to  let  you  make  such 

- 

Lss's  SCTDIIT.  Missocu. 

I  am  a  little  boy  of  seven  years.    I  have  a  little 

k.  and  his  name  is  Midget ;  he 

-r.    I  have  a  little  wagon  and  a  sled ; 

I  hanl  wood  on  them,  and  in  the  winter  I  draw 

my  sisters  on  my  sled,  aud  we  have  lots  of  fun. 

a  fanner,  and  he  made  me  a  little 

....  and  I  plough  with  it.    My  sister  Jess 

-  -          .   rse.  and  she  draws  it  forme. 

ZAXDEE  S. 

-  sister  is  very  obliging.     I  suppose  you 
take  turns  in  being  horse,  and  letting  her  drive 

iou't  yon? 


I  have  no  pets  except  a  bird,  and  he  is  very  ; 

E:  his  name  is  Goldy.    This  summe 
imily  are  going  to  Camp  Collie,  Geneva  Lake,  to  ' 
spend  the  summer.    We  have  rented  a  cottage, 
and  are  going  to  take  our  meals  outside.    I  wish 
you  were  going  with  us.    Some  time  I  wQl  write  I 
you  a  letter  :  you  would  like  to  have 

me  do  -  -  rench  lessons,  and  like  them 

very  much.    I  won  the  prize  at  a  French  spell- 
down :  it  was  a  gold  medaL    I  have  been  quite 
.-.'a.  a  sore  throat  and  fever,  but  1  am 
better  now.    I  have  been  ill  three  weeks,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  school  until  after  my  long  vaca- 
-•rong  enough.    I  would  like  to 
have  -  little  English  girls  across  the 

ocean  write  to  me.    Will  they  please  do  so! 

CLARA  L.  S.  T.. 
Tarren  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

may  write  me  a  letter  in  French  if  you 


DEAE  POSTXISTEESS.— I  wish  to  tell  you  a  funny 

:..  hoping  that  of  yonr  many 

:  U  correspondents  some  one  can  give  a 

plausible  reason  for  his  manoeuvres.    About  five 

-     -  .  .-..  and  still  continues,  to  fly  at 

and  peck  vigorously  a  glass  window  which  looks 

into  a  coal  "cellar— nothing  else  to  be  seen  bnt 

nxmences  early  in  the  morning,  con- 

tinnes_  it  all  day,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  often  as 

once  in  an  hour.  I  think.    Why  does  he  do  it? 

that  is  the  question.    He  persuaded  another  one 

to  do  the  same  to  another  window,  but  that  one 

came  only  a  few  times. 

AX  ADJCIEEE  OP  THE  POST-OFFICE  Bos. 

This  is  a  puzzle  for  some  bird-lover  to  answer. 


DEAF.  POSTMISTRESS. — Our  teacher  wanted  us 
to  write  yon  about  what  we  saw  in  a  morning 
walk.  I  saw  blue  birds,  sparrows,  robins.  CP  >ws, 
and  hawks.  For  flowers.  I  saw  ground-nut  flow- 
ers, bluets,  catkins,  the  wild  wood  -  geranium, 
jack-in-the-pnlpit,  violets,  colt's-foot.  dog-tooth 
violets,  and  dandelions.  There  are  green  and 
yellow  catkins  and  white  and  blue  violets.  The 
field  strawberry  has  blossomed. 

MAEY  L.  E.  kten  years  old). 


This  morning,  when  I  was  coming  to  school,  I 
saw  a  man  taking  a  picture  of  a  room.  There 
were  men  out  on  the  roof,  and  they  bad  a  banjo ; 
they  played  on  it  a  few  minutes,  then  they  began 
j  "  When  I  got  almost  down  to  the  school- 
house  they  stopped  singing. 

FEEDDIE  C.  leight  years  old). 

I  am  going  to  write  to  you  about  an  afternoon 
walk.  When  I  lived  hi"  Boston  I  went  to  the 
Common.  I  saw  a  river  and  boats,  trees,  grown 
people,  little  girls  and  boys.  I  saw  men  selling 
balloons.  My  father  bought  me  one.  I  am  eight 
years  old.  My  name  is  LILY  R.  L. 


DEAK  POSTMISTRESS.— I  want  to  tell  you  about 
a  walk  I  had  last  Sunday  afternoon  with  my 
papa  and  mamma.  We  went  on  a  road  where 
there  were  no  houses.  We  met  only  two  people. 
I  picked  some  innocents  and  dandelions,  and  I 
heard  some  frogs  croaking  in  a  bog  by  the  road- 
side. It  was  so  cold  that  I  conld  not  find  many 
flowers  or  see  many  birds.  I  shall  be  eight  years 
and  my  mamma  promises  me 
a  little  party  if  I  do  not  have  the  mumps.  From 
a  boy  named  HAKBY  T.  B. 

Thanks  to  the  teacher  who  sent  these  letters 
from  her  pupils,  and  also  to  those  children  for 
whose  letters  there  is  not  room. 


I  am  a  native  of  Texas.  I  am  thirteen  years 
old.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  TorxG  PEOPLE  since 
the  1st  of  January  last,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
have  no  pets  now.  but  my  little  niece  has  a  small 


YOCSGSTOWT*.  N«TT  TOKK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.    I  have  one 
rs.    We  live  on  the  Niag- 
ara Ei  -low  Niagara  Falls.    My 
anntie  gave  me  HAP.PEB'S  YOUXG  PEOPLE  for  a 
Christmas  -  think  "Rolf  House"  is 
My  sister  received  St.  ^nefio- 
la*  for  a  Christmas  present. 

1  some  one  to  tell  her 

er.    Mamma  made  one 

First  make_  the  mat  of 

a  cloth  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 

ircles  of  cotton  cloth  under  the  mat 

i  cotton  is  the  nicest  to  wipe  pens  on',  and  pink 

the  edge  of  the  mat.    Next  take  four  strips  of 

white  cotton  two  inches  long  and  three-quarters 

of  an  inch  wide,  sew  them  into  little  bags,  mark 

on  them  with  ink.  "Flour."  "Meal,"  "Oats,"  and 


Two  stories  follow  by  little  readers  who  are 
trying  their  hands  at  authorship : 

THE  HERO. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  small  village  of  Orange- 
ton,  there  lived  a  brother  and  sister,  whose 
names  were  Charles  and  Rosa  Dnran.  Charles 
was  eleven  years  old  and  Rosa  was  five.  They 
were  very  obedient  children,  and  did  everything 
that  was'told  them  cheerfully.  They  both  went 
•  d  learned  well.  Rosa  "was  in  the 
First  Reader,  and  Charles  in  the  Fourth.  In  go- 
ing to  and  from  school  they  passed  the  hut  of  a 
very  poor  family  with  seven  children ;  the  eldest 
was  thirteen,  the  youngest  one.  One  day.  in  go- 
ing to  school,  they  saw  the  hut  in  a  blaze.  The 
mother  and  six  of  the  children  were  running 
around  in  a  frantic  state.  Charles  stopped  and 
asked  the  mother  why  she  was  so  excited  and 
nervous,  and  she  replied.  "All  the  money  we 
have  in  the  world  is  there,  aud  my  husband  and 
next  to  the  youngest  child  besides  are  in  there 
Charles  said,  "  I  will  go  in  and  save 
them."  So  in  he  went  and  brought  the  child  out, 
and  went  back  to  wake  up  the  husband  and  get 
the  money.  He  woke  the  husband  ap  and  got 
the  money,  and  they  started  to  come  out  when 
they  found  the  front  donr  was  ablaze,  still  they 
thought  they  would  try  to  get  out.  So  they  went 
back  as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  ran  through 
the  names  in  safety.  Of  course  Charles  an 
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were  late  at  school,  but  were  excused  on  the 
er's  hearing  the  cause.     That  evening,  as 
tlif-y  were  studying  >l  the 

next  day.  they  beard  a  brass  band  playing  out- 
side They  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
and  there  was  a  band  outside  their  house  play- 
in"  quite  graniilv.  As  soon  as  they  saw  Charles. 
•1.  ••Three  cheers  for  the  boy  who 
risked  his  life  for  another.  Hit) — hip — hurrah  :" 
Of  course  Charles  was  as  happy  as  a  boy  could 
be.  IBEXE  R.  S. 

Can  Irene  or  any  other  child  tell  me  which  is 
the  safest  thing  to  do.  provided  one  wakes  up  in 
a  room  which.is  filled  with  smoke  J  Charles  was 
a  very  extraordinary  boy  indeed. 

BOB. 

Poor  little  boy !  only  nine  years  old.  mother- 
less, fatherless— -no  home  but  the  market  by  day 
and  the  street  by  night :  His  mother  had  mar- 
ried a  man  who  seemed  to  care  for  her  in  her 
earlier  days,  and  had  bought  her  a  very  neat  lit- 
tle house";  but  as  time  wore  on  he  became  in- 
temperate, sold  the  little  house,  and  used  the 
mun'ey  for  liquor.  After  a  while  he  died.  Bob's 
mother  died  a  year  after  of  cold  and  hunger, 
when  the  child  was  only  seven  years  old.  Before 
hi*  mother  died  she  told  him  that  she  had  a  sister 
living  in  Europe,  but  she  would  never  correspond 
with  her. 

One  Christmas  night,  as  he  was  seeking  for  shel- 
ter, he  happened  to  torn  into  a  very  handsome 
street.  He  passed  a  very  beautiful  house,  the  in- 
mates of  which  were  having  a  gay  time.  They 
were  plaving  on  the  piano  and  singing.  He  stood 
outside,  trembling  and  shivering  in  the  cold  (il 
was  snowing  very  fast,  and  he  was  about  frozen  i. 
listening  to  the  beantif ol  music,  wishing  he  was 
there  to  sit  beside  the  warm  fire  that  Blazed  in 
the  prate.  He  went  softly  through  the  gate,  and 
crept  into  the  alley,  to  see  if  any  one  would  give 
him  something  to  eat.  as  he  was  very  nearly 
starved.  As  he  was  crouching  down  near  the 
door  of  the  house  a  gust  of  wind  blew  it  open, 
and  as  the  hall  was  dark,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  one  to  send  him  out  again  into  the  cold, 
he  thought  he  would  go  inside.  He  pretty  soon 
came  to  a  room  where  the  door  was  partly  open. 
He  saw  within  it  a  lady  and  a  little  child,  who  was 
kneeling  at  her  mother's  knee :  she  had  on  her 
little  night  dress,  and  her  mother  was  preparing 
to  put  her  to  bed.  when  Bob.  who  had  heard  their 
conversation,  shouted  "  Hurrah  :"  so  loud- 
ly that  it  alarmed  them  both. 

•i  the  lady  saw  that  it  was  a  little  boy  she 
asked.  "Why.  my  boy,  how  did  yon  happen  to 

here?"1 

Bob  hung  his  head,  but  took  courage  and  told 
her. 

••  What  is  your  name,  and  where  is  your  home  ?" 
again  asked"  the  lady. 

••  ily  name  is  Bob,  but  I  have  no  home."  replied 
he- 
He  looked  so  beautiful  standing  there,  with  his 
brown  eyes  flashing,  though  his  hands  and  face 
were  not  very  clean,  that  the  lady  could  not  help 
admiring  him. 

He  thought  that  the  lady  looked  like  his  mother 
nsel  to,  so  he  said:  "^ou  look  as  my  mamma 
did:  she  had  pretty  brown  eyes  and  black  hair 
just  like  yours;  but  she  died  two  years  ago" 
id  ishing  o'ff  a  tear  as  he  spoke,  for  he  had  loved 
his  mother  very  dearly  i.  "  She  said  that  she  had 
a  sister  living 'in  Europe."  continued  he,  "but  I 
don't  think  she  could  have  come  back  to  Amer- 
ica." 

The  lady  then  said  :  "  Why.  my  dear  boy.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Europe,  and  something  tells 
me  that  vou  are  my  sister's  child,  because  she 
wrote  to  "me  and  said  that  she  had  a  little  baby 
boy.  and  was  going  to  name  it  Bob.  That  was 
nine  years  ago.  Ho  wold  are  you?" 

years  old."  replied  he. 

"Tou  look  as  she  did.  and  you  may  live  here. 

and  I  will  treat  you  as  my  nephew."  said  the  lady. 

••  I— I  stay  in  this  beautiful  house  with  yon  and 

her*"  asked  he,  in  surprise,  and  pointing  to  the 

jirl. 

"  Yes.  yes,  I  do  mean  it."  said  the  lady.  ••  Come 
here  and"  kiss  me  and  your  cousin  Ethel." 

He  was  obliged  to.  whether  he  would  or  not.  but 

he  felt  very  much  embarrassed  at  doing  so.  as  no 

one  had  ever  kissed  him  since  his  mother's  death. 

"  I  will  dance  for  Cousin  Ethel,  and  she  shall 

sin  j  for  me."  said  Bob. 

He  then  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  his  aunt  and 
c<-usin  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  thus  began  for 
ittle  street  boy  a  new  and  happy  life  from 
Christmas  night. 

Quite  a  well- written  story  for  little  Elsie  P.  to 
have  composed  all  by  herself. 


There  are  very  good  schools  here.    There  is  a  I 
female  seminary  and  a  graded  school  taught  at 
the  Academy,  which  is  the  one  that  I  attend-    I 
study  geography,  arithmetic,  language  lessons, 
spelling,  writing",  and  reading.    I  like  my  teacher  j 
verv  much :  she  is  a  very  pleasant  lady,  and  is  I 
very  kind  to  her  pupils.    There  are  good  Sunday- 
schools  at  all  the  churches  here.    I  go  to  vhe 
Methodist  school.     My  sister  and  I  received  a  , 
prize  last  year  for  being  present  every  Sabbath 
in  the  year.  BELLE  S.  W. 

B&U.SVTC.  Oslo. 

I  am  the  LillH  B.  who  wrote  to  you  some  time 
ago,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  printing  my 
letter:  you  can  not  imagine  what  pleasure  it 
gave  me.    I  received  f  ourteen  letters,  and  among  i 
them  was  a  letter  from  England,  and  a  postal  I 
from  Peru,  South  America.    I  fulfilled  my  "prom-  i 
ise  in  answering  every  one,  and  am  correspond-  I 
ing  with  some  of  them.    1  would  like  to  have 
corresponded  with  all.  but  I  have  a  great  many 
old  friends  who  must  not  be  neglected.    I  have 
been  reading  Emmie  N.'s  letter,  and  I  thank  yon  • 
for  giving  her  permission  to  write  to  me  through 
the  Post-office  Box.    I  would  be  delighted  to  have 
her  address  a  letter  to  me  here  at  Bellevue. 
Yours,  with  ever  and  ever  so  much  love. 
LJIJJZ  M.  BABTLETT. 


Nrw  TORS  CTTT. 

After  we  are  done  with  our  HARPER'S  Yorsc 
PEOPLE  we  send  it  to  a  poor  little  lame  girl  who 
lives  away  down-town :  she  is  very  glad  when 
Saturday  gets  here,  because  her  paper  will  come 
then.  Now  I  wiil  tell  y. :,u  about  my  pets :  I  have 
a  dog  and  some  rabbits ;  some  are  black,  and 
some  are  white.  1  am  thirteen  years  old.  and 
will  soon  be  fourteen.  JOSEPH  J.  C. 


My  uncle  gave  me  HAF.FEB'S  YOITNG  PEOPLE  one 
year,  and  I  took  it  myself  the  next  two  years.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  to  you.  1  have  no 
pets.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the  Fourth  Grade. 

.  I  study  geography,  grammar,  reading,  spelling. 
drawing,  writing,  music,  and  arithmetic.  I  used 
to  take  piano  lessons,  but  I  thought  1  would  like 

I  to  stop  for  a  while. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  a  picnic  out  to  Diamond's 
Canon,  with  my  school.  We  had  all  kinds  of 

j  cake,  cookies,  bread,  biscuit,  and  oranges.  After 
dinner  we  went  up  a  very  high  hill  and  gathered 
wild  flowers  and  ferns.  When  we  had  enough 
flowers,  and  thought  we  would  go  down,  instead 
of  walking  down  we  would  roll  down  and  run 

i  races.    There  were  twenty-three  of  us. 

I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  to  play  with  now. 
I  had  one  brother,  nineteen  years  old.  but  he  went 

1  to  the  country  to-day.    I  used  to  play  with  him. 

I  I  like  the  sto'ry  of  "  Nan"  and  all  of  the  letters 
very  much.  I  "hope  my  letter  will  be  published, 

I  for  this  is  my  first  one.    MAUD  P.  vaged  eleven). 

WlLLMJLTTTC,  COSTtKCncfT. 

I  wrote  to  you  quite  a  long  time  ago.  when  I 
first  began  to'  take"  H-i  SPEC'S  Torse  PEOPLE,  but 

•  as  it  was  not  printed.  I  thought  I  would  write 
again.  For  pets  I  have  a  cat  and  three  canary- 
birds.  Last  spring  we  had  a  pair  of  birds  with 
young  ones,  but  the  cat  caught  the  mother  bird 
and  killed  her,  and  the  little  ones  died.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOITNG  PEOPLE  very  much-  My  favorite 
story  is  "  Bolf  House."  I  like  the  story  "  Tom's 
Troubles"  too.  I  like  the  stories  about  Mr. 

!  Thompson,  and  of  course  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
have  taken  piano  lessons  for  eight  months,  and 
can  plav  quite  a  good  many  pieces.  I  have  com- 
menced to  go  to  a  singing-school.  With  love. 

JESSIE  Y.  J. 


STATIOS.  Viaersu. 

My  sister  and  I  have  been  taking  HABPEE'S 
Yorxc  PEOPLE  ever  since  1S80.  and  I  think  it  is 
the  best  paper  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  which  is  four- 
teen years.  Last  Saturday  we  had  a  fish  fry  at  my 
fathe'r's  mill.  We  caught  fifty-four  fish  the  sec- 
ond haul  i  we  were  fishing  with  a  seine),  three  of 
them  black  bass,  one  of  which  weighed  about 
four  pounds,  which  is  a  very  large  fish  for  so 
small  a  river  as  the  HazeL  We  also  had  a  very 
nice  time  rowing  on  the  dam.  FBAXKIXS  S. 

I  am  glad  you  had  such  good  saeeess. 


all  summer,  and  maybe  longer.    I  do  think  the 
country  is  the  pre::.  summer:  :~ 

delightful  and  fresh,  and  cool  afterthe  hot. 
city.     We  play  croquet  more  than  any 
game,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  - 
a  while.    I  take  horseback  rides  very  often  :  I 
think  it  such  nice  exercise.    My  sister  and  I  each 
have  a  little  kitten.    Mine  wears  blue  ribbon,  and 
sister's  red.    We  live  about  two  miles  from  • 
and  I  like  to  go  and  get  the  maiL    I  alwa}  - 
anxiously  for  HAEPEB'S  YOITXG  PEOPLE-"   I  am 
reading  "  Bolf  House"'  to  auntie,  and  she  '.' 
very  much.    We  wish  that  we  could  have  read 
"  Nan."    I  do  love  to  read  the  letters  frotr- 
land.    There  was  a  letter  from  a  girl  who 
stories  and  didn't  finish  them.    That  is  ju= : 
I  am  always  doing.  BTVEBLTS  W. 

i  ten  years  c 

I  was  much  interested  in  B,  G.'s  accc  n 
a  very  clever  dog,  a  Scotch  terrier.    Ala- 
poor  little  pet  djed-— Aliqne  SacD. : 
your  very  kjnd.  letter.    My  complin: - 
little  girls  who  held  the  bazar  and  workec  - 
their  church.— Ralph  Waldo  Hoffman.  Eat- 
Kansas,  had  a  splendid  time  at  the  Exp-i  - 
If.  owing  to  his  absence  in  Sew  Orleans,  any  of 
his  exchange  correspondents  were  not  pr 
treated,  he  begs  that  they  wiil  write  to  hir. 
— GBSsie  O. :  For  a  little  girl  of  eleven,  your 
rhymes  are  very  well  done. — Mamie  B.  - 
Annie  W..  of  Nyack,  and  E.  F.  D.  to  write  again. 
Mamie  made  a  lovely  camp-firs  ornament  in  this, 
way.    She  shall  tell  yon  herself.    "  I  painted  one 
stick  red,  another  white,  and  another  blue,  and 
tied  them  with  bright  ted  ribbon.    I  paiEt- 
egg-shell  dinner  pot  red.  to  match  the  rib : 
the  inside,  and  black  on  the  outside."— J.  B.  •>. : 
When  April-fool  Day  comes  again,  you  must 
think  of  some  funny  jest  to  practice  or 
Bertie  in  return  for  hers.— Albert  B. : 
little  letter. — Sinni  De  V. :  Yours  was  inter 
too.— May  P..  E.  W.K..  Alice  S..  Archibald  H..  Ber- 
tie E.  Jrt'..  Clyde  B..  Alice  Say  T..  Joli»  S..  Hono- 
r»  H..  Sand  T.  P.  W..  Lillie  H..  Frank  B.  W.,  ABU. 
G..  Eocene  L..  Mary  B.  I..  Ernie  C..  Harrison  W,. 
Lizzie  B..  J.  D..  and  Oakley  S.  W.  will  plr..- 
cept  thanks  for  their  letters,  and  believe  t:. 
Postmistress  is  very  sorry  indeed  that  she  caa 
not  possibly  find  a  place  for  them.    They  must. 
try  again  by-aud-by. 


PUZZLES  FiiOM  YOCNG  CONTKLBt'TOUS. 
Xo.  1. 

PI. 
I  omec  rmof  tuasnh  fo  octo  dna  rline 

I  kaem  a  eudnsd  yslal 
Dna  keasplr  uto  agnmo  fate  mef 
Ot  ciekbr  wduo  a  yaelvL 

DAJEDKUOS  AXD  Brrr  - 


No.  2. 

E3»  IGSA. 

In  crack,  not  in  hole. 

In  youth,  not  in  old. 

In  ice.  not  in  cold. 

In  cave,  not  in  nollow. 

In  check,  not  in  dollar. 

In  men.  also  in  women. 

In  walking  and  in  swimming. 

My  whole  is  something,  when  peor 

They  often  like  to  have  on  the  table. 

CKSSIE. 

ANSWERS  TO  PCZZI.ES  LN  No.  331. 

Xo.  1. — 1.  A  sequel  to  "  Waknlla."    Lake.    QuelL 

Task.    Luke.    Owl.    Awake. 
2.  Hyderabad.    Dad.     Bed.    Bav.     Ray, 
Bad.    Bread.    Year. 


C^AESSsrcs.  WEST  VIRGIVU. 

I  thought  I  would  try  to  write  you  a  letter.  I 
am  a  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  one  sister  older 
than  myself  and  one  brother  younger  than  I. 
We  have  seven  canary-birds,  and  they  sing  very 
sweetly.  I  have  a  dog:  his  name  is  Trip.  He  is 
getting  old  and  gray,  but  I  love  him.  I  have 
learuea  to  crochet,  and  have  made  three  chair 
-  I  have  always  lived  in  <  .  -  .  There 
is  a  crc-at  deal  •  if  coal  aronnd  here,  which  is  used 
for  fuel.  We  are  going  to  build  a  new  court- 
house  here :  the  one  we  have  now  is  very  old. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  one  of  your  boy 

;  readers,  fifteen  years  old.  and  my  uncle  has  been 

sending  me  and'my  six  brothers  HARPER'S  YorxG 

i  PEOPLE  since  the  first  issue :  we  like  it  very  much. 

1  One  day  I  was  in  the  field,  and  found  three  little 

'  squirrels.    I  took  them  home  and  fed  them,  but 

two  died.    I  have  the  other  one  still,  and  I  love 

it  very  dearlv.    We  went  fishing  in  the  brook, 

and  caught  thirty-seven  fish.    I  send  vou  some 

cedar.  G.  C.  M. 

You  had  good  luck  with  your  fishing,  and  de- 
served the  famous  supper  yon  no  doubt  had  after 
the  day's  sport. 


I  am  having  such  a  nice  time  now  I  am  hi  the 
country  at  my  auntie's.    I  am  going  to  stay  here 


No.  i- 


No.  3.— 


D 


L 
E 
S  T 

T   B  Y 


OWES 
Y  O  B  K 
O  B  Y 


OPAL. 
PA  N  E 
ANNA 
LEAD 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received" 
from  Arthur  Nevfll.  B.  P..  M  Lee.  James  W.  W. 
Lauber.  Cockade  City.  Dora  Emrieh.  Ella  I 
Clarence  S.  Griffith.  Emma  L.  Kenr 
me -not,  Horace  F.  Lnnt.  Emi:ie    • 
Yerks.  Stella  Sisson.  S.  M.  Fechheii: 
Gardner.  Augusta  J.  Emrieh.  B-  S.  •  -     - 
Alice  Este,  Margaret  Dixon.  Theodore  F;. 
Jerome  Close.  Martin  Anderson,  and  James  :• 


[.For  EXCHANGES,  tee  id  and  3d  pa 
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TUB    LITTLE    BRUINS    MIND    THE    BABY    WHILE    MRS.   BRUIN    GOES    HUNTING    FOR 

SUMMER    BUARD. 


GOING  A-MAYING  IN  THE  PARK. 

IT  was  a  "  May  Saturday."  Everybody  in  New  York,  of  course, 
knew  that  it  was  a  Saturday  in  May,  luif.  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  grown  people  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  "  May 
Saturday."  Nevertheless  some  thousands  of  young  people  had 
become  aware  af  the,  vast  difference  between  this  and  the  other 
Saturdays  in  May,  and  they  had  made  large,  preparations  to 
•enjoy  it;  to  wit  (as  the  lawyers  say),  tor  each  party  one  May- 
pole, with,  red,  white,  and  blue  streamers  attached;  for  each 
party  one  (or  more)  large  and  very  heavy  hamper,  containing 
many  and  various  good  things  to  eat;  for  each  party  one  pail 
or  wash-tub  (according  to  the  size  of  the  party)  in  which  to 
make  the  lemonade. 

Thus  equipped,  and  provided  with  a  permit  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Turks,  several  thousand  young  people  of  New  York 
•city  thronged  the  wide-stretching  lawns  of  the  Central  Park. 


Some  set  up  their  May-poles, 
and  danced  around  them  to 
the  music  of  their  own  happy 
voices,  some  played  tag  and 
other  games,  and  everybody 
seemed  bent)  upon  treating 
with  contempt  the  tiresome 
little  signs  that  greet  you 
everywhere  in  the  Park,  and 
rudely  bid  you  "  Keep  off  the 
grass.''  Even  the  gray-coat- 
ed policemen  smiled  upon  the 
young  revellers,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  helping  them  to  find 
a  nice  place  to  set  up  a  May- 
pole, or  a  shady  tree  under 
which  to  spread  the  abun- 
dant contents  of  the  lunch 
basket. 

The  May  parties  were  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  but  the 
largest  of  all  was  a  school 
containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  and  girls.  To 
choose  a  May -Queen  from 
among  so  many  must  have 
been  a  difficult  task  ;  but  she 
was  chosen  and  crowned,  and 
escorted  to  her  throne  by  a 

retinue  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  doubtless  as  brilliant  as 
an\  that  ever  graced  a  royal  court. 

On  page  521  our  artist  has  reproduced  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes  and  incidents  of  that  happy  "May  Saturday"  in  a 
manner  that  will  keep  the  memory  of  it  alive  in  those  who  were 
present,  and  excite  envy  in  the  minds  of  those  who  missed  it. 

The  season  was  so  backward  and  the  weather  so  disagreeable 
this  spring  that  only  one  of  the  five  Saturdays  in  May  was  a  "May 
Saturday'';  but  the  Commissioners  have  decided  to  make  it  up 
to     the    disap- 
pointed    thou- 
sands of  young 
people  by  giv- 
ing  them   two 
more        "  May 
Saturdays"     in  X 

June.  ^* 


MILITARY   PUZZLE. 

THE  solution  of  this  puzzle  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  Shakespeare's 
historical  dramas.     To  find  it,  read  first  down  the  left-hand  side,  and 
then  down  the  right-hand  side.     The  picture  on  the  shield  in  the  centre  is 
not  part  of  the  puzzle;  it  merely  illustrates  the  subject  of  the  quotation. 
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INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS; 

Or,    THE     CRUISE    OF    TWO    SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    KER. 


"A    SMALL    GRAY    MONKEY    SPRANG    ON    TO    HIS    BACK." 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN  AFRICAN  CITY. 

I  SEE  you  know  me  ag-ain,"  said  the  stranger, 
smiling  at  the  wondering  faces  of  his  guests. 
'•  If  vou  want  to  know  where  you  are,  you're  aboard 
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my  yacht,  a  little  to  the  nor'west  of  Malta;  and  if  you 
want  to  know  who  Jam,  my  name's  Captain  Percy.'' 

"Captain  Percy!"  echoed  Jim  Selden,  with  a  sharp 
glance  at  him.  "Why,  we  heard  that  fellow  at  Catania 
call  you  'my  lord.'  Didn't  we.  Sandy  ?" 

"Jamie!  Jamie!"  remonstrated  the  scandalized  Sandy, 
"it's  no  mainners,  ye  ken,  to  ask  questions  ahoot  what 
doesna  concern  ye." 

"  There's  no  harm  done,"  said  Captain  Percy,  laughing; 
''and  as  for  the  'my  lord'  part  of  the  story,  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  that  by-and-by.  Now  would  you  like  to  come 
on  deck  with  me,  and  see  what  you  think  of  my  little  craft  ? 
Bring  in  their  clothes,  Jack." 

The  boys  dressed  at  once,  and  eagerly  followed  him, 
and  the  first  thing  that  met  their  eyes  was  a  long  and 
very  finely  made  twenty-four-pound  gun,  mounted  on  a 
platform  near  the  stern,  and  swivel-fashioned,  so  that  it 
could  be  slewed  round  in  any  direction. 

"That  did  you  a  good  turn  this  morning,  when  my  old 
friend  '  Navarino  Jack'  knocked  away  the  pirate's  mast 
with  it,"  observed  Captain  Percy.  "  By-the-bye,  how  did 
you  bring  those  fellows  down  upon  you  ?" 

Jim  briefly  related  their  night  adventure,  to  which  the 
Captain  listened  with  the  closest  attention. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  he,  "  you've  botli  behaved  very 
pluckily,  and  came  off  better  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  would  have  done  in  your  place.  Now  look 
here,  boys,  I  owe  you  a  good  turn,  as  you  know,  and  I'll 
be  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  doing  anything  for  you.  This 
little  beauty  of  mine  can  run  from  here  to  Sicily  in  a  few 
hours,  and  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  Catania  and  join 
your  ship,  I'll  take  you  there  with  pleasure." 

"It's  too  late  now,"  answered  Jim,  ruefully.  "Our 
ship  was  bound  to  sail  first  thing  this  morning;  and  now 
that  she's  got  a  full  cargo  aboard,  she  won't  put  in  any- 
where till  she  gets  to  New  York." 

"I'm  sorry  for  that, "said  Percy;  "but  in  that  case,  if 
you've  nothing  better  to  do,  what  do  you  say  to  having  a 
turn  of  service  with  me  ?" 

"  Weel,"  said  Sandy  Muir,  with  the  native  caution  of  a 
true  Scotchman,  "  I  wad  like  to  ken  first  what  kind  o' 
sairvice  it  is." 

Jim  gave  his  comrade  a  warning  dig  with  his  elbow 
that  might  have  stove  in  the  panel  of  a  door,  but  the  Cap- 
tain only  laughed. 

"Suppose  you  come  and  see  for  yourself,"  said  he,  lead- 
ing the  way  forward. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  both  boys,  who  now  had  a  good 
view  of  the  vessel  for  the  first  time,  she  proved  to  be  a 
steam  yacht,  her  trim  red  smoke-stack,  with  its  black  top, 
making  a  very  pretty  picture.  She  was  schooner  rigged, 
of  about  five  hundred  tons  burden,  evidently  built  for 
speed,  and  (as  they  had  already  seen)  one  of  the  fastest 
vessels  afloat.  Moreover,  she  had  (so  the  Captain  told 
them)  engines  of  eighty  horse-power,  which,  judging  from 
their  peep  down  into  the  engine-room  in  passing,  seemed 
as  neat  and  well  kept  as  the  works  of  a  lady's  watch. 

A  little  forward  of  the  engine-room  was  the  cook's  gal- 
ley, from  which  issued  such  an  appetizing  smell  that  our 
heroes  instinctively  halted  and  looked  in,  just  in  time  to 
witness  a  very  startling  scene. 

The  cook — a  huge  brawny  negro,  with  one  eye  and  a 
tremendous  scar  across  his  face — was  just  coming  out  with 
an  enormous  dish  of  hot  soup,  so  heavy  that  it  required 
all  his  strength  to  carry  it,  even  with  both  hands.  He  had 
barely  set  foot  on  the  deck  with  it  when  a  small  gray  monk- 
ey sprang  up  on  to  his  back  so  suddenly  that  nobody 
could  see  where  it  came  from,  and  burying  its  claws  in 
poor  Jumbo's  woolly  hair,  tugged  at  it  as  if  meaning  to 
scalp  him  outright,  accompanying  every  tug  with  a  scream 
like  the  alarm- whistle  of  a  steam-engine. 

Jumbo  roared  like  a  bull,  and  made  a  succession  of  the 
most  horrible  faces  ever  seen  outside  a  mad-house;  but 


what  could  he  do  ?  He  dared  not  drop  the  dish,  he  could 
not  set  it  down,  and  the  three  lookers-on  were  too  power- 
less with  laughter  to  help  him. 

But  Mr.  Monkey  was  fated  to  be  paid  for  his  trick  in  a 
way  that  he  little  expected.  Stepping  back  to  try  and  jam 
his  tormentor  against  the  door-post,  Jumbo  slipped  and 
fell  sprawling  on  his  back,  while  the  whole  dishful  of  boil- 
ing soup  came  hissing  down  upon  the  unlucky  monkey 
like  a  water-fall.  Uttering  a  screech  to  which  all  its  for- 
mer cries  were  as  nothing,  it  flew  like  a  rocket  right  up 
the  rigging  to  the  mainmast-head,  where  it  sat  grimacing 
and  chattering  like  a  mad  creature,  shaking  one  forepaw 
furiously  at  the  cook,  while  rubbing  itself  behind  with 
the  other. 

"  Dish  no  broke,  Massa  Captain !"  cried  Jumbo,  picking 
himself  up;  "and  s'pose  monkey  scald  black  man,  black 
man  scald  lie!" 

Leaving  Jumbo  to  enjoy  this  cheering  thought,  our 
friends  went  forward  on  to  the  forecastle,  and  dived  down 
the  fore  hatchway,  finding  several  lads,  who  had  been  on 
,  deck  all  night  during  the  gale,  fast  asleep  in  the  little 
drawer-like  "bunks"  that  rose  one  above  another  along 
either  side.  The  farther  they  went,  the  more  the  boys 
were  astonished.  Everything  was  as  clean  and  snug  and 
orderly  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  hotel ;  yet  with  all  this 
there  was  no  unnecessary  show  or  luxury,  nothing  useless, 
nothing  that  would  not  stand  wear  and  tear. 

Turning  aft  again,  they  went  along  "  between-decks" 
till  they  came  to  a  large  room,  scrubbed  as  clean  as  a  new 
pin,  and  kept  deliciously  cool  and  airy  by  a  big  square 
port  on  either  side. 

"This  is  the  hospital,"  said  Captain  Percy.  "You  see, 
it's  well  away  from  the  noise  of  the  engine,  and  close  to 
my  cabin,  so  that  when  any  of  my  boys  are  ill  (which  I'm 
glad  to  say  isn't  often),  I  can  look  after  them  myself,  as  I 
happen  to  be  something  of  a  doctor." 

"Well, "remarked  Jim,  with  an  admiring  look  at  the 
neat  white  cots,  the  well-polished  lamp,  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  the  flower-pots  hung  in  green  baskets  from  the 
cross-beams  of  the  roof,  "if  this  is  the  hospital,  I  guess 
I'd  like  to  be  sick  for  a  fortnight." 

So,  too,  thought  Sandy,  who  had  long  since  made  up  his 
unhid  that  this  new  "sairvice"  was  just  the  thing  for  him. 

Half  an  hour  later  both  boys  were  formally  enrolled 
among  the  crew,  and  at  once  introduced  to  their  new  com- 
rades. It  was  rather  a  shock  to  our  two  heroes  (who  were 
at  iirst  disposed  to  assume  airs  of  superiority  on  the  strength 
of  their  sea-faring  experience  and  recent  exploits)  to  find 
that  most  of  these  boys — not  a  few  among  whom  were  even 
younger  than  themselves — had  seen  places  of  which  Hiey 
had  never  heard,  and  passed  through  adventures  quite  as 
perilous  as  their  own.  But  one  and  all  were  so  hearty  and 
friendly  that  Jim  and  Sandy  soon  became  quite  intimate 
with  them  all,  and  felt  as  much  at  home,  before  the  first 
evening  was  over,  as  if  they  had  been  on  board  for  a 
month. 

The  boy  sailors  (who  mustered  about  two  dozen  in  all) 
were  a  very  queer  mixture.  Ruddy,  thickset  English  lads, 
slim,  curly-headed  Italians,  and  supple,  olive-cheeked, 
dark-eyed  Greeks,  nimble  French  boys,  showing  their 
white  teeth  in  a  perpetual  laugh,  sturdy,  broad-faced, 
light-haired  Germans,  and  sallow,  black-curled  Spaniards. 
Each  had  some  exciting  story  to  tell  of  how  Captain  Percy 
had  rescued  them  from  hardship  and  ill-treatment,  often 
at  a  fearful  risk  to  himself;  but  not  one  of  them  seemed 
to  have  the  least  idea  who  their  mysterious  protector  really 
was. 

"7  know  !"  piped  out  a  tiny  voice  in  Italian;  and  our 
heroes  recognized  the  child  whom  they  had  seen  in  Per- 
cy's arms  when  he  was  facing  the  mob  at  Catania. 

"Well,  who  is  he,  then,  little  one  ?"  asked  Jim,  in  the 
same  language,  taking  the  child  on  his  knee,  and  stroking 
the  wan  little  face  tenderly. 
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Little  Giacomo  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  lower- 
ing his  voice  to  a  tone  befitting  so  weighty  a  secret,  said, 
with  an  air  of  perfect  conviction: 

"  He's  San  Cristoforo." 

"St.  Christopher!"  echoed  Jim,  suddenly  recalling  an 
Italian  shipmate's  "yarn"  of  a  kind-hearted  giant  who 
used  to  carry  weaker  people  across  a  rapid  river,  and  who 
having  one  night  taken  a  child  on  his  shoulder  to  bear 
him  over,  felt  the  infant's  light  weight  grow  gradually 
heavier  and  heavier,  till,  when  he  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  he  saw  that  the  seeming  child  was  our  Lord  Him- 
self, who  blessed  him  and  named  him  Christopher  (Christ- 
carrier).  "  What  ever  do  you  mean,  child  >" 

"Come  here,  and  I'll  show  you, "answered  little  Giaco- 
mo, scrambling  nimbly  up  on  deck,  and  leading  them  right 
forward  to  the  bows,  where  he  pointed  to  the  figure-head 
with  a  triumphant  "  Ecco  lo  qua!"  (see,  there  it  is). 

The  sun  was  setting,  but  there  was  still  quite  light 
enough  to  show  them  St.  Christopher  painted  along  the 
bow,  and  the  carved  figure  of  a  man  carrying  a  child, 
the  man's  face  being  an  exact  likeness  of  their  mysterious 
Captain. 

"You  see!"  said  the  little  Italian.  "I  thought  he  must 
be  the  good  San  Cristoforo  when  he  came  and  took  me 
from  the  bad  men  who  wanted  to  beat  me,  and  was  so 
strong  and  brave  against  them  all ;  and  now  see,  there  he 
is,  with  me  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  written  too,  for 
I  got  that  big  man  to  read  it  for  me." 

And  away  he  went, quite  satisfied,  while  Jim  and  Sandy 
(who  had  picked  up  enough  Italian  to  understand  him 
pretty  well)  remained  plunged  in  deep  thought. 

It  was  long  before  either  of  them  got  to  sleep  that  night, 
and  Jim,  when  he  did  so,dreamed  that  he  was  Christopher 
Columbus  sailing  from  New  York  to  discover  Europe,  and 
that  Giacomo,  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  monkey,  was  stew- 
ing down  the  black  cook  in  a  flower-pot,  which  upset  ev- 
ery five  minutes. 

A  little  after  night-fall  the  St.  Christopher  (which  had 
been  lying  hove-to  all  day)  began  to  move  westward  again, 
and  when  the  boys  "tumbled  up"  about  daybreak  next 
morning  at  the  call  of  the  boatswain's  whistle,  the  first 
thing  they  saw  was  the  vast,  gray,  shadowy  mass  of  Cape 
Bon — the  northeasternmost  point  of  the  territory  of  Tunis 
— looming  on  the  port  beam.  The  Captain  did  not  appear, 
but  they  gathered  from  a  few  words  let  drop  by  one  of  the 
quartermasters  that  the  yacht  was  bound  for  Tunis  Bay. 

Sure  enough,  after  heading  W.S.  W.  for  some  time  (the 
high  land  of  the  coast  meanwhile  continuing  to  come  out 
plainer  and  plainer  on  the  port  hand)  they  suddenly  round 
ed  a  bold  headland,  and  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the.  whole 
of  North  Africa  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  glory. 

To  the  left  the  twin  peaks  of  Hammet-El-Lif  were  just 
catching  the  first  rays  of  sunrise,  while  the  lower  hills 
around  it  still  lay  steeped  in  purple  shadow,  which  looked 
almost  black  where  it  rested  upon  the  deep  narrow  rocky 
gorges  that  cleft  the  great  ridges  in  every  direction.  To 
the  right  rose  a  succession  of  low  green  slopes,  along  one 
of  which  a  broad  patch  of  pale  dusty  yellow  marked  the 
spot  where  Carthage  stood  in  all  its  splendor  two  thousand 
years  ago,  before  the  hard-hitting  Roman  soldiers  pounded 
it  to  dust.  In  front,  the  bay  outspread  its  great  sheet  of  rich 
summer  blue,  on  the  brink  of  which  stood  like  an  ivory 
carving  the  dainty  little  toy  town  of  Goletta.  From  Go- 
letta  a  flat,  narrow  sand  bar  ran  straight  across  the  bay, 
dividing  it  from  the  shallow  lagoon  beyond,  along  the 
farther  shore  of  which  lay  like  a  snow-drift,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  steep  craggy  hill,  the  great  white  city  itself, 
in  all  the  quaint  Eastern  picturesqueness  of  its  shining 
domes,  and  massive  ramparts,  and  tall  slender  minarets, 
and  flat-roofed  houses  interleaved  with  dark,  glossy,  semi- 
tropical  vegetation. 

"Well,  my  boys,  how  do  you  like  the  pirate  city  ?" 

Both  boys  started,  and  hastily  touched  their  caps  as 


Percy's  tall  figure  went  by,  not  so  much  from  the'  old  sail- 
or-like instinct  as  from  another  feeling  which  they  could 
not  themselves  explain. 

"It  ain't  because  he's  'my  lord, '"said  Jim,  "for  they 
don't  count  for  much  with  a  free  American,  nohow ;  but 
this  fellow's  got  a  look  as  if  he  was  twenty  full-rigged  lords 
all  boiled  down  into  one.  If  I  was  to  give  him  any  sauce, 
that  quiet  'through-and-th rough'  look  of  his  would  send 
the  words  backward  down  my  throat!  I  don't  believe 
he's  a  lord  at  all.  I  think  he's  a  king  /" 

[TO    BE    CO.N1INUKD.] 


TOM  FAIRWEATHER  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  E.  W.  STURDY,  U.S.N. 

THE  Neptune  sailed  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  ill  with  fever,  and  this 
number  was  increased  gradually  on  the  voyage  to  St. 
Helena,  until  two  hundred  and  teij  people  were  unfitted 
for  duty.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  pleasant,  else 
with  a  crew  so  reduced  in  strength  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  various  duties  of  the  ship. 

Tom  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  with  but  a  slight 
touch  of  this  fever.  For  a  day  or  two  he  was  quiet  and 
a  little  low-spirited,  but  the  malaria  in  his  case  quickly 
yielded  to  treatment;  then,  as  he  felt  better  and  stronger, 
he  made  himself  useful  as  a  nurse,  and  the  sick  ones  were 
glad  to  see  his  bright  young  face  among  them  as  they  lay 
feverish  and  miserable  in  their  hammocks. 

St.  Helena  is  in  the  belt  of  the  southeast  trade-winds, 
and  the  effect  of  the  cool  pure  breeze  was  like  a  tonic  to 
the  fever-stricken  crew. 

Two  among  them  died,  while  the  rest  regained  their 
vigor  slowly.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  leave  such 
11  sanitarium  too  speedily,  so  that  although  Captain  Fair- 
weather  found  orders  there  to  proceed  to  Bombay,  touching 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  coal  only,  he  decided  to  defer 
his  departure  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until  his  crew  were 
in  a  more  hardy  condition. 

Tom  found  St.  Helena  a  wonderfully  interesting  place. 
Looking  shoreward  from  the  anchorage,  there  rose  on  the 
right  a  lofty  precipice  known  as  Ladder  Hill,  surmounted 
at  an  elevation  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  by  fortifica- 
tions, and  ascended  by  a  circuitous  road  cut  with  immense 
labor  from  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  hill  derives  its  name 
from  a  ladder  extending  almost  directly  from  the  fort 
down  to  the  landing-place.  This  ladder  is  used  by  pedes- 
trians, but  it  is  so  very  steep  and  long  that  only  the 
strong  can  stand  the  fatigue  of  climbing  it. 

On  the  left  was  another  rocky  ridge  almost  as  high, 
called  Rupert's  Hill.  Between  these  two  mountainous  cliffs 
a  deep  gorge  extended  into  the  interior,  and  there  among 
the  trees  were  clustered  the  white  houses  of  Jamestown. 

Landing  on  St.  Helena  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
A  little  jetty  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  where  boats 
lie  very  uneasily ;  the  swell  of  the  sea  pitches  them  about 
in  the  most  threatening  way,  and  one  at  first  expects  to  be 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  no  matter  how  skillfully  the 
boat  may  be  handled. 

From  the  landing-place  a  road  leads  along  to  the  gate 
of  the  town,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  strong  high  wall, 
pierced  with  embrasures  and  mounted  with  guns.  Before 
reaching  the  gate  a  wide  moat  is  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge. 
Beyond  the  gate  the  town  resembles  a  garrison,  the  gully 
over  which  it  is  built,  and  which  narrows  rapidly  as  it  as- 
cends, being  nowhere  more  than  six  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  houses  are  built  along  three  principal  streets,  and  are 
mostly  of  stone,  two  stories  high.  The  whole  scener\  is 
striking;  bold  crags  towering  on  either  side,  the  hills  far 
away  up  the  winding  road  that  leads  into  the  interior, 
and  the  broad  ocean  in  front  form  a  scene  at  once  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque. 
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A  few  days  after  their  arrival  quite  a  party  from  the 
Neptune,  Tom  being  one  of  the  number,  started  for  an 
excursion  to  Longwood  and  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  decided  to  go  up  by  I  lie  way  of  Ladder  Hill,  and  to 
return  by  James  Valley.  Mounted  on  horses,  they  started 
up  the  precipitous  road  on  the  right  of  tin-  town.  About 
lialf-way  up,  the  zigzag  path  is  blasted  out  of  the  rucks. 
and  is  completely  overhung  by  large  masses  of  stone, 
which  seemed  to  be  destitute  of  a  sufficient  prop,  and  to 
threaten  them  with  a  sudden  crash  and  hopeless  destruc- 
tion. They  went  on,  however,  to  the  summit,  and  there 
was  a  grand  view.  The  ocean  stretched  to  the  north  and 
west  in  one  vast  expanse,  with  here  and  there  vessels  bowl- 
ing along  in  the  southeast  trade-winds.  The  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  while  all  about 
them  on  the  laud  side  were  hills  and  mountain-peaks. 


Leaving  Ladder  Hill,  their  road  wound  over  low 
hills  and  through  prickly-pears,  dwarf  junipers,  and 
scattered  fir-trees.  At  short  intervals  were  pretty  cot- 
tages and  country-seats.  Through  the  deep  gorges  and 
precipitous  chasms  they  had  an  occasional  view  of  the 
ocean  dashing  against  the  rocks,  while  all  around  them 
the  fields  were  carpeted  with  wild  flowers  and  luxuri- 
ant grasses. 

They  passed  Plantation  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Governor,  where  the  grounds  were  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  the  shade  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe  growing  side 
by  side  with  the  tropical  palms  of  India. 

Longwood  is  the  largest  plain  and  the  highest  table- 
land on  the  island,  and  here  the  Neptunes  had  a  fine 
gallop  before  reaching'  the  house  where  Napoleon  lived 
in  exile. 

They  keenly  enjoyed  the  bracing  air,  and  felt,  they 
said,  as  if  they  had  just  been  released  from  exile  them- 
selves. They  had  no  pleasant  recollections  of  West 
Africa. 

The  house  at  Longwood  is  surrounded  with  pleasant 
grounds,  and  there  is  a  spacious  common,  with  pine  and 
gum  trees.  The  house  itself  is  a  low  one-story  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  L.  Here  the  captive  Emperor 
lived  from  1815  until  his  death  in  l.S'21.  In  1858  Long- 
wood  was  bought  by  the  French,  vdio  have  ever  since 
attended  to  its  preservation.  The  various  rooms  and 
their  former  occupants  were  described  to  the  visitors. 
Napoleon  had  a  small  narrow  bedroom  on  the  ground- 
floor,  a  writing-room  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  a 
small  antechamber  adjoining.  The  writing-room  open- 
ed into  the  dining-room,  from  which  a  door  led  to  the 
drawing-room.  Then  there  were  other  rooms  occupied 
by  the  companions  who  shared  the  Emperor's  exile. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  bed  in  which  Napoleon  died 
is  inclosed  by  a  railing. 

The  pattern  of  wall-paper  is  exactly  what  it  was  at 
the  time  of  Napoleon's  death.  This  paper  is  made  in 
France  especially  for  this  pin-pose,  and  is  renewed  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary.  It  was  a  remarkable  and 
affecting  visit — to  stand  facing  the  spot  where  the  great 
soldier  died,  to  move  about  the  walks  where  he  had 
trod,  and  to  vainly  imagine  the  thoughts  that  occupied 
him  when  all  hopes  of  release  faded  gradually  away. 
A  space  of  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference  was 
allotted  to  Napoleon,  within  which  he  might  ride  or 
walk  without  being  accompanied  by  an  English  officer. 
To  the  Neptunes  there  was  a  fascination  about  the 
place,  and  they  were  loath  to  turn  away;  but  there  yet 
remained  the  visit  to  Napoleon's  tomb  in  the  quiet  and 
romantic  Slane's  Valley,  about  two  miles  from  Long- 
wood. 

The  approach  to  the  valley  from  the  main  road  is 
overhung  by  yews,  cedars,  and  weeping-willows ;  a  well 
of  pure  and  delicious  water  springs  up  about  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  from  the  tomb,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Napoleon  himself.     To  this  valley  he 
used  to  go  for  recreation  and  repose.     It  was  his  favorite 
resort,  and  he  had  said,  "If  I  die  on  this  island,  I  wish  to 
be  buried  here."    And  there  his  mortal  remains  were  de- 
posited with  military  honors  on  the  8th  of  May,  1821,  in 
a  plain  vault  about  eight  feet  in  length,  three  in  breadth, 
and  seven  in  depth. 

The  tomb  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing  about  ten  feet 
square.  The  weeping-willows  which  at  one  time  drooped 
over  it  are  now  dead  and  almost  branchless,  by  reason  of 
visitors  having  carried  them  away  piecemeal  as  memorials 
of  the  illustrious  exile. 

Here  the  body  of  the  Emperor  lay  until  the  loth  of 
October,  1840,  exactly  twenty-five  years  from  the  day  he 
arrived  at  St.  Helena,  when,  by  arrangement  between  the 
French  and  English  governments,  it  was  exhumed  with 
much  ceremony,  and  conveyed  to  France.  It  now  lies 
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under  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides  at  Paris  in  a  costly  marble  tomb. 

Slane's  Valley  also  belongs  now  to  the 
French,  and  is  in  charge  of  an  old  ser- 
geant, who  displays  in  its  care  the  great- 
est devotion  and  solicitude. 

If  the  house  at  Long-wood  impressed 
Tom  and  his  friends,  here  at  the  tomb  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  came  over 
them.  They  sat  by  the  spring  with 
uncovered  heads,  and  looked  down  the 
lovely  valley  before  them  as  Napoleon 
himself  had  done  in  his  lifetime.  Un- 
consciously conversation  ceased ;  each 
was  wrapped  in  contemplation,  and  the 
very  trees  aboiit  them  seemed  to  whisper 
of  the  fate  of  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Returning'  by  James  Valley,  they  pass- 
ed a  beautiful  spot  called  "The  Briers." 
This  house  is  at  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
and  looks  down  over  Jamestown  and 
out  upon  the  open  sea.  Here  Napoleon 
lived  for  a  few  months  after  his  arrival 
at  the  island,  until  Lougwood  was  pre- 
pared for  his  reception. 

The  road  down  the  side  of  this  mount- 
ain was  much  more  easy  than  the  one 
on  Ladder  Hill ;  but  even  this  one  wound 
about  in  the  same  zigzag  way,  and  on 
the  outer  edge  walls  were  built  at  inter- 
vals to  keep  travellers  from  tumbling 
over  the  steep  and  rugged  side  into  the 
ravines  below. 

As  Tom  became  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants    of  St.  Helena  he 
was  surprised  to  find  how  contented  they 
were  to  pass  their  lives  on  a  little  island 
in  mid-ocean.    He  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  was  born  there,  and  had 
never  left  the  place.    Those  who  had  been 
as  far  away  as  Cape  Town  were  looked  upon  as  great 
travellers,  and  their  opinions  on  foreign  topics  were  re- 
garded as  final.    To  go  to  England  and  return  was  almost 
as  marvellous  as  a  visit  to  the  moon. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Neptune  Tom  made  several  trips 
to  Longwood  and  Slane's  Valley.  The  places  had  a  great 
attraction  for  him.  He  liked  to  sit  alone  in  Slane's  Valley 
especially,  and  he  always  returned  in  a  quiet  and  thought- 
ful mood.  At  other  times  he  would  join  excursions  to 
various  parts  of  the  island.  Once  he  went  to  Diana's 
Peak,  2700  feet  high,  from  whence  he  could  overlook  the 
whole  island,  and  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
ocean,  north,  east,  south,  and  west.  It  was  a  novel  sight 
to  turn  in  any  and  every  direction,  and  find  nothing  in 
his  horizon  but  the  sea. 
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NED'S  FOURTH-OF-JULY  TREE. 

BY  L.  A.  FKANCE. 

LAST  Fourth  of  July  Ned  had  a  new  kind  of  cele- 
bration which  he  concluded  went  far  ahead  of  any 
previous  demonstrations  he  or  any  of  his  chums  had  got- 
ten up. 

This  is  the  way  it  came  about.  A  few  days  before  the 
Fourth  Ned  fell  out  of  a  tree  and  broke  his  leg.  He 
thought  it  about  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  could 
have  happened,  much  worse  than  if  he  had  been  badly 
burned  with  powder  or  half  blown  to  pieces  by  fire- 
crackers or  cannon,  for  such  wounds  would  have  been  re- 
ceived while  doing  honor  to  the  day,  and  not  at  all  an 
unexpected  consequence.  A  broken  leg  was  quite  anoth- 
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er  matter,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  help  putting 
an  end  to  all  his  fun,  for  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  do  anything  toward  carrying  out  the  grand 
plans  for  celebrating  the  Fourth  which  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  boys  had  been  making  for  weeks  past. 

The  day  opened  dismally  enough  for  Ned.  His  father 
and  Uncle  Jack  carried  his  cot  out  on  the  veranda.  That 
was  somewhat  better  than  staying  in  the  house,  but  all 
he  could  do  in  the  way  of  celebrating  was  to  set  off  a  few 
fire-crackers,  and  watcli  Ted  and  Jerry  fire  off  his  new 
cannon  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  Bonaparte,"  which  was  his 
latest  and  dearest  treasure.  By  noon  Ned  was  sure  that 
he  was  the  most  unfortunate  boy  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  was  really  getting  very  cross.  It  was  then  that 
his  uncle  Jack  came  to  the  rescue,  and  promised  him. 
that  he  should  have  a  treat  in  the  evening  to  make  up  for 
the  fun  he  had  missed. 

It  was  not  until  dark  that  Ned  knew  what  the  treat 
was  to  be.  All  the  rest  of  the  family  were  in  the  secret, 
and  he  could  hear  them  working  at  the  north  side  of  the 
house ;  but  what  they  were  doing  was  more  than  he  could 
imagine. 

As  it  grew  dusk,  one  after  another  of  Ned's  particular- 
friends  and  the  neighboring  families  came  in,  until  there 
was  quite  a  company  assembled.  When  it  was  quite  dark, 
Ned's  mother  invited  them  all  to  go  around  to  the  north 
veranda.  Ned  and  his  cot  were  carried  around  first,  and 
the  rest  followed. 

What  a  cheer  the  young  people  all  set  up  when  they 
saw  the  tree  and  its  decorations.  It  was  the  large  ever- 
green Mr.  Dundas  intended  to  have  cut  down  in  the  fall. 
It  was  as  tall  as  the  house,  and  the  lower  branches  lay  on 
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the  ground.  All  over  the  tree  from  top  to  bottom  were 
bright-colored  Chinese  lanterns  and  small  flags. 

Everybody  was  saying  how  splendid  the  tree  looked, 
when  something  began  sputtering  on  the  very  tip  of  one 
of  the  branches,  and  bang  went  a  fire-cracker.  In  less 
than  a  minute  there  was  a  sputtering  all  over  the  tree, 
and  fire-crackers  were  going  off  as  fast  as  they  could  go. 
They  made  so  much  racket  that  nobody  could  hear  a  word 
that  was  said.  The  boys  all  thought  the  noise  splendid, 
and  the  girls  said  "Oh!"  with  their  hands  over  their  ears. 

The  crackers  were  quieting  down  a  little,  when  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  tree  an  extra  large  one  went  off,  making 
almost  as  much  noise  as  a  cannon.  By  that  time  the 
powder  was  smelling  beautifully,  and  the  boys  were  sure 
there  never  had  been  such  a  show.  A  few  of  the  small 
fire-crackers  were  still  going  off,  and  while  everybody  was 
watching  one  that  had  gone  off  in  a  squib,  away  went  a 
Roman  candle;  then  another  went  off  from  the  other  side 
of  the  tree;  then  another,  until  six  or  eight  had  gone  off. 
Then  whiz !  zip !  went  a  rocket.  How  everybody  screamed 
as  it  ran  up,  making  a  fiery  track  along  the  sky!  Ned 
nearly  wriggled  off  of  his  cot  with  delight,  for  he  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  he  had  a  broken  leg. 

Everybody  expected  that  the  rocket  was  the  last  of  the 
entertainment,  and  was  still  watching  the  colored  stars  as 
they  disappeared,  and  wondering  if  the  stick  would  fall 
on  any  one's  head,  and  if  they  would  jump  if  it  did, 
when  a  red  balloon  with  gay  streamers  rose  from  the  tip- 
top of  the  tree  and  sailed  slowly  away. 

As  it  grew  smaller  in  the  distance,  Uncle  Jack  came  up 
on  the  veranda,  saying  the  performance  was  ended,  and 
black  John  made  his  appearance  at  the  same  time  with 
cake  and  ice-cream. 

Any  boy  can  get  up  a  Fourth-of-July  tree  like  Ned's. 
A  tall  evergreen  with  branches  reaching  down  to  the 
ground  is  best  for  the  purpose,  but  a  compact  oak  or  maple 
would  answer.  The  lanterns  and  fire-crackers  must  be 
tied  011  to  the  branches  with  thread  or  fine  wire.  The  Ro- 
man candles  or  rockets  must  lie  set  off  by  some  person  in 
the  tree  concealed  from  view  by  the  branches  and  a  slight 
screen  of  boards. 

The  balloon  is  made  of  red  tissue-paper  cut  and  pasted 
into  balloon  shape,  with  streamers  of  white  and  blue  paper 
pasted  on  each  side.  A  ball  of  cotton  is  rolled  around  a 
fine  wire,  and  the  wire  fastened  across  the  opening  at  the 
bottom,  and  far  enough  below  to  avoid  danger  of  the  pa- 
per catching  fire.  The  ball  is  dipped  in  benzine,  and  the 
balloon  put  up  in  its  place  the  last  thing.  No  fire-crack- 
ers should  be  put  very  close  to  it. 

The  lanterns  must  be  lighted  first,  then  the  tips  of  the 
fuse  of  each  tire-cracker.  The  fuse  of  the  large  fire-crack- 
ers is  longer  than  those  in  the  small  ones,  so  if  it  is  light- 
ed last  it  will  not  go  off  until  the  others  are  all  exploded. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  balloon  to  go  off,  the  ball  of  cot- 
ton is  set  on  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  fills  with  hot  air  it  will 
sail  away,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  free  from 
branches,  for  a  small  snag  will  spoil  it. 


rrsiDE  DOWX. 

BY    GEORGE    COOPER. 

IF  all  the  world  were  upside  down, 
Our  lilies  would  In-  Mars  so  uay, 
Our  brooks  would  make  the  milky  wav, 
Ami  roses  nf  the  riehe-t  d\e 
\VniiM   lie   the  pretty   ^iiMM-t    -Uy: 
In-tiad   of  blue,  the  sky   be  brown — 
If  all  the  world  were  upside  down. 

If  all  the  world  were  upside  down. 

The  moon  would  take  th lean's  i 

And  stars  the  fields  and  _ 
The  ground,  of  course,  would  be  -ky  blue: 
Another  change  would  be  quite  i .• 
We'd  wear  our  shoes  upon  our  crown 

If  all  the  world  were  upside  down. 


ROLF     HOUSE. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "NAN,"  "  MILDRF.I»'R  BARGAIN,"  "  DIOK  ANI>  D,"  F.TO.,  KTO. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX.— (Continued.) 

JIM     GOES     OVER     TO     THE     ENEMY. 

T  was  a  very  gloomy  day 
for  Bob,  who  dreaded  ev- 
ery unexpected  look  or 
word,  and  sulked  about 
the  house  and  grounds, 
even  declining  Betty's 
timidly  offered  sympa- 
thy. He  had  never  felt 
so  crest-fallen  or  afraid 
of  detection  in  any  mis- 
chief, and  as  he  crept 
miserably  up  to  bed  that 
night,  his  chief  dread 
was  facing  Nan,  when 
she  came  to  "tell  of 
him." 

Poor  Bob!  lonely  in  the  very  worst  way  of  all,  for  as 
he  lay  in  his  little  bed,  frightened  and  bewildered  by  the 
dread  of  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth,  he  had  not 
the  first  idea  that  comfort  was  to  come  with  real  penitence, 
frank  speaking,  and  the  asking  of  help  from  the  one  source 
above  all.  In  all  his  life  no  such  emergency  had  come, 
but  who  had  ever  told  him  of  anything  but  punishment 
for  -wrong-doing,  if  he  was  found  out,  without  hope  of  con- 
solation through  repentance  or  encouragement  by  honest 
effort?  So  he  lay  still,  afraid  to  put  his  light  out,  staring 
at  the  ceiling,  and  listening  to  every  sound  with  guilty 
terror,  and  perhaps  suffering  as  acutely  as  he  ever  would, 
though  let  us  hope  some  stronger  consolation  would  come 
in  any  trial  which  the  future  had  in  store. 

Meanwhile  in  New  York  it  had  been  decided  that  Nan 
and  Miss  Amy  should  return  with  the  Doctor,for  a  day  or 
two  at  least,  to  Beverley,  and  accordingly  eleven  o'clock 
Saturday  morning  saw  the  party  at  home  again.  The 
Doctor  was  closeted  for  an  hour  with  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Field; 
and  the  Ramstollora  witnesses  of  the  will  were  sent  for — a 
rather  stupid  but  well-meaning  couple,  who  remembered 
distinctly  the  fact  that  in  the  January  previous  Miss  Rolf, 
after  purchasing  their  cottage,  had  called  upon  them  to 
act  as  witnesses  to  her  signature  of  a  paper,  Mr.  Jeness, 
the  lawyer,  being  present.  They  had  not  known  much 
about  it,  and  when  the  cottage  passed  into  Mr.  Farquhar's 
hands  had  not  heard  anything  special  regarding  the  old 
lady's  disposition  of  her  property. 

The  woman  thought  she  remembered  that  Miss  Rolf  put 
the  paper  in  her  pocket,  saying  something  to  the  lawyer 
about  reading  it  all  over  when  she  got  home. 

"Don't  you  see  how  it  all  was  :"  exclaimed  the  Doctor. 
"  It  was  my  fault  as  much  as  anybody  else's,  for  in  all  the 
confusion,  when  we  got  the  poor  lady's  dress  off,  it  was 
rolled  up  and  tossed  out  of  the  way  anywhere.  And  as 
no  one  thought  that  she  had  left  the  making  of  her  will  to 
that  very  day.  no  one  looked  in  the  pocket  of  the  dress  she 
had  worn.  Who  found  it  and  hid  it  in  the  loft  is  quite 
another  question." 

After  a  little  further  discussion  the  two  gentlemen,  dis- 
missing the  man  and  woman  until  they  were  needed 
again,  sent  for  Nan.  thinking  it  best  that  she  should  ac- 
company them  to  Rolf  House,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  at  once. 

Nan  could  not  share  Miss  Amy's  satisfaction  in  the  idea 
that  she  was  to  witness  the  scene  which  was  sure  to  ensue 
when  her  cousins  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  will.  As 
she  drove  with  the  gentlemen  to  Rolf  House,  as  they  were 
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ushered  into  the  well-known  drawing-room,  her  heart 
sank  within  her,  and  when  Mrs.  Farquhar,  looking  very 
much  surprised,  swept  into  the  room,  she  felt  as  overcome 
as  though  she  had  no  right  to  be  there  on  such  an  errand. 

Upstairs  from  the  attic  window  the  wretched  Bob  had 
seen  the  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  the  party 
alight.  But  that  his  terror  made  him  powerless  to  do  so, 
he  would  have  rushed  away  and  out  of  the  house,  any- 
where, to  escape  detection,  but  his  limbs  actually  refused 
to  move,  and  he  could  only  cower  in  the  corner,  listening 
in  terrified  silence  for  the  summons  he  was  sure  would 
come.  Half  an  hour,  which  seemed  endless,  passed,  and 
then  his  name  was  called. 

There  was  no  hope  of  escape.  White  and  sick  with 
fear  and  the  suspense  and  misery  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  and  trembling  in  every  nerve,  Bob  crept  down  the 
stairs. 

They  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing-room. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
CONFESSION. 

A  CURIOUS  scene  presented  itself  to  Bob's  frightened 
gaze.  Mr.  Farquhar  was  walking  excitedly  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  his  wife  was  crying  in  one  corner  of  the 
sofa;  but  what  startled  Bob  more  than  all  the  rest  was 
the  fact  of  Jim  Powers's  presence.  He  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  silent  and  very  pale;  but  Bob 
knew  at  once,  as  their  eyes  met,  that  Jim  had  told. 

Bob  stood  still  a  moment,  and  when  his  father  angrily 
called  him  by  name,  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  not 
move  forward. 

And  then  Nan  turned  swiftly  from  her  place  by  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  Mr.  Farquhar,  please  let  me 
speak  first  to  Bob." 

And  before  any  one  had  time  to  interfere,  Nan  had 
rushed  her  cousin  off  into  the  bay-window,  and  begun 
talking  in  earnest  though  low  tones,  urging  him  to  speak 
frankly. 

"  Jim  has  told  us  that  you  brought  that  paper  of  Aunt 
Letty's  to  him,  Bob,  and  that  he  hid  it  in  the  loft,  where  I 
found  it,  you  know,  the  other  night.  And,  oh,  Bob,  if 
only  you  will  tell  the  truth,  it  will  be  so  much  better,  and 
I  will  see  that  they  are  not  too  hard  upon  you." 

Bob  paused.  Was  it  a  faint  stirring  of  conscience,  of 
penitence,  or  of  gratitude  to  Nan  for  her  evident  desire  to 
do  something  for  him  ?  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell  exactly  what  motive  influenced  the  boy ;  but,  at  all 
events,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  in  a  dull,  listless 
way:  "I  found  it  up  in  the  attic  just  after  we  came  here. 
It  was  in  the  pocket  of  an  old  dress.  Was  it  truly  a 
will  ?''  he  added,  suddenly,  lifting  his  eyes  for  the  first 
time  to  Nan's  face. 

"Yes,"  answered  Nan ;  "  it  was  Aunt  Letty's  will.  But, 
Bob,  why  did  you  hide  it  that  way  ?  Oh,  I'm  so  glad 
you've  told  the  truth !" 

A  i;-leam  came  into  the  boy's  face. 

"I  did  it  to  pay  you  off,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I  always 
said  I  would,  you  know,  some  day;  and  first  I  was  going 
to  tear  it  up,  and  then  I  thought  I'd  keep  it,  and  have  it 
for  a  secret,  and  p'rhaps  it  would  tease  you  more  then." 

He  looked  at  her  shrewdly,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  was  speaking  the  simple  truth. 

Nan  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  wondering  what  she 
could  say,  what  words  would  touch  the  hard-grained  na- 
ture of  the  boy,  who  really  had  not  appreciated  the  full 
wickedness  of  his  conduct.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
will  he  was  concealing  was  in  Nan's  favor;  that  were  it 
found,  Rolf  House  and  their  new  fortune  must  be  given 
up,  yet  it  was  not  from  any  desire  to  see  his  parents  enjoy 
the  money  that  he  had  acted  in  this  way.  Had  an  easier 
and  le.ss  dangerous  method  of  settling  old  scores  occurred 
to  him,  he  would  have  preferred  it,  no  doubt.  Indeed,  as 


his  question  showed,  he  had  not  even  been  certain  that  the 
paper  actually  was  a  will ;  and  with  the  whole  transaction 
there  had  been  the  fascination  of  feeling  like  one  of  his 
favorite  and  always  successful  heroes  of  fiction. 

"Was  father  awfully  mad  ?"  he  said,  in  a  half  whis- 
per. 

"Yes;  I'm  afraid  he  was  very  angry,"  answered  Nan. 
"But,  Bob,  do  as  I  tell  you:  go  right  in  and  tell  the  truth 
as  bravely  as  Jim  Powers  did.  And.  oh,  Bob!  can't  you 
try  never  to  do  mean  things  again  ?  I'd  love  to  help  you, 
if  only  you  would  promise  to  try  yourself  and  stop  tell- 
ing lies." 

Bob  looked  at  Nan,  no  longer  defiant,  but  still  rather 
sullen.  However,  he  turned  sharply  on  his  heel  and 
walked  up  to  his  father,  repeating  just  what  he  had  said 
to  Nan. 

Mr.  Farquhar's  anger  at  his  son's  deceit  was  mixed  with 
so  much  disappointment  and  mortification  that  Bob  felt 
he  got  off  easily  with  being  for  the  present  sent  up  to  his 
own  room.  Nan,  after  whispering  a  few  words  to  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  hurried  out  of  the  room,  glad  to  avoid  the  rest 
of  the  business  discussion.  How  strange,  and  yet  how  de- 
lightful it  seemed  to  Joe  again  in  Rolf  House;  the  spring 
sunshine  flooding  the  hall  and  open  staircase,  the  windows 
open  to  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  and  the  gay  voices  of 
the  birds;  and  it  was  home  once  more!  Nan,  as  she  went 
down  the  hall,  glancing  in  the  doorway  of  the  black-wal- 
nut parlor,  felt  her  heart  nearly  bursting  with  thankful- 
ness and  honest  joy,  and  yet  there  was  grief  for  the  dear- 
ly loved  presence  which  she  missed  more  than  ever,  tears 
rising  to  her  eyes  as  she  went  up  along  the  upper  corri- 
dor and  by  the  familiar  rooms. 

She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  second  staircase,  and  called 
first  "Betty!''  and  then  "Tina!"  A  door  flew  open,  and 
both  children  appeared,  Betty's  light  blue  eyes  and  Tina's 
dark  ones  expressive  of  all  the  wonderment  and  surprise 
they  felt.  Jim  had  told  the  tale  of  Nan's  good  fortune  in 
the  kitchen,  whence  it  had  speedily  reached  the  nursery. 

"Come  in — come  in,  children,  "called  the  voice  of  Louise, 
and  Nan  felt  it  odd  enough  to  find  herself  led  into  her  old 
room,  Betty  and  Tina  still  staring  at  her,  and  Louise 
ready  with  many  smiles  and  soft-spoken  words  of  con- 
gratulation. 

"And  so  it's  all  yours  again,  is  it  ?"  Betty  said,  with  a 
sort  of  whine.  Perhaps  it  was  a  certain  gentleness  in 
Nan's  expression  which  made  her  add:  "I  always  liked 
you,  really.  Won't  you  come  to  see  us  again  ?" 

"Some  of  these  days,"  Nan  answered,  cheerfully.  She 
was  down  upon  the  floor  by  Tina,  her  arms  around  the 
little  waist,  while  Tina  gazed  upon  her  with  affectionate 
admiration. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  secret  to-morrow,"  Nan  said, 
as  she  kissed  the  little  girl  heartily,  and  she  glanced  ii|> 
at  Betty.  "We  won't  keep  it  from  Betty,  though,"  she  add- 
ed; "now  your  mother  says  you  both  may  come  with  me 
to  Beachcroft  for  the  day,  and,  Louise,  will  you  please  tell 
Reilly  we  are  to  have  the  carriage?" 

Certainly  the  Farquhars,  old  or  young,  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  Nan  bore  what  they 
considered  her  triumph  over  them.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
sweet  and  noble  nature  of  the  girl  to  have  mingled  with 
her  genuine  delight  one  touch  of  anything  ungenerous, 
and  if  no  one  at  Rolf  House  appreciated  her  real  character, 
its  single-heartedness  and  strength,  at  least  she  made  good 
that  day  her  influence  in.  the  whole  family.  If  it  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  her  to  drive  back  to  the  little  cottage 
in  Bird  Street,  with  Betty  and  Tina  opposite  her,  it  was 
certainly  a  delight  to  both  of  them,  and  all  Betty's  small 
grudges  faded  away  and  were  forgotten  under  the  spell 
of  Nan's  gay  good-humor  and  unselfish  attentions  to  both 
her  young  cousins. 

Nan  had  determined  that  on  her  part  there  should  imi 
be  the  slightest  evidence  of  ill-will,  unfriendliness,  or  re- 
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7nembrance  of  any  of  her  sufferings  in  the  past.  She  had 
always  known  that  something  worth  while  could  be  made 
of  both  Betty  and  Tina,  if  only  the  right  influence  was 
brought  to  bear,  and  she  even  hoped  something  could  be 
done  for  Bob. 

The  world  seemed  a  very  pleasant  place  to  Nan  as  they 
drove  along  the  country  road,  stopping  a  moment  at  Love 
Blake's,  where  Mrs.  Travers  and  little  Janey  were  waiting 
for  them.  Who  so  proud  and  pleased,  so  enthusiastic,  as 
the  boatman's  daughter.  Her  sweet  face,  as  she  ran  down 
the  garden  path  to  the  carriage  door,  was  brimming  over 
with  delight,  and  even  the  fact  of  Betty  and  Tina's  pre- 
sence did  not  silence  her  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

Nan  made  Love  promise  to  come  over  to  Beachcroft  that 
night  and  hear  all  about  Phyllis,  and  what  the  doctors 
hoped.  Dr.  Rogers  and  Miss  Amy  were  to  be  there,  and 
Marian  Rupert  was  coming  from  the  school;  they  had 
only  to  regret  that  Philip  was  away  on  business  for  his 
employer. 


Mrs.  Travers  got  into 
the  carriage,  taking  little 
Janey  on  her  knee.  The 
child  looked  wan  and 
tired,  was  shabbily  dress- 
ed, and  showed  evident 
signs  of  the  hard  life 
which  she  had  been  lead- 
ing; but  she  brightened 
decidedly  when  Nan  bade 
Reill  y  stop  at  Ames's  store, 
where  the  whole  party  de- 
scended, and  a  comfort- 
able outfit  for  the  little 
girl  was  purchased. 

There  was  more  shop- 
ping to  attend  to  after  a 
whispered  consultation  be- 
tween Mrs.  Travers  and 
Nan,  the  Beachcroft  lard- 
er being  at  rather  a  low 
ebb,  and  Mrs.  Travers  was 
anxious  that  Nan's  first 
day  of  prosperity  should 
be  ushered  in  with  a  sup- 
per worthy,  as  she  said, 
the  name  and  occasion. 
Nan  determined,  at  all 
events,  that  the  evening 
should  be  as  bright  a  one 
as,  in  the  absence  of  the 
cithers,  could  be  expected. 
It  was  what  Aunt  Letty 
would  have  liked  to  have 
her  do.  she  felt  sure,  and 
as  they  drove  up  to  th& 
cottage  door,  where  the 
boys,  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement,  were  waiting 
for  them,  she  made  a  note 
in  her  mind  of  the  day 
and  hour.  Might  not  ev- 
ery twenty-seventh  day  of 
May  be  made  a  sort  of  an- 
niversary  wherein  some 
special  tribute,  some  good 
deed,  might  best  commem- 
orate the  life  which  in 
ending  had  left  Nan  so- 
much  of  its  work  to  carry 
on? 

Betty  and  Tina  were  in 
great  spirits  all  that  day. 
The  Emporium  was  a. 

source  of  intense  interest  to  them,  and  when  Nan  served 
the  few  customers  who  appeared,  they  stood  by,  delighted 
to  assist  her,  though  they  could  not  help  wondering  why 
she  promised  to  finish  one  lady's  work  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  received  her  little  class  with  such  cheerful 
good- will. 

By  four  o'clock  Love  Blake  appeared,  and  there  were 
great  preparations  for  tea,  the  odors  of  cake  and  coffee 
reaching  them  pleasantly,  while  Nan  and  Betty  set  the 
table  with  its  best  damask  and  china,  and  Tina  helped  the 
boys  search  for  early  violets  and  lilacs  in  the  garden. 

Dr.  Rogers's  face  was  a  study  when  he  and  his  sister 
sat  down  to  Nan's  tea  table,  and  his  eyes  rested  more  than 
once  with  tender  admiration  on  the  bright  face  of  the  lit- 
tle hostess,  her  ready  smile,  her  look  of  watchful  care  of 
all  around  her;  and  long  afterward  the  good  Doctor  liked 
to  tell  of  that  evening  when,  as  he  was  wont  to  say*. 
"Nan  came  into  her  own  again." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

"TTACATION!     I  fancy,  if  yon  were  a  child, 

V    And  rules  and  examples  had  driven  you  wild, 
You'd  just  be  as  joyful  as  I  am  to-day 
At  the  thought  of  vacation   ami   freedom  and  play. 

No i    a  lesson  to  look  at  for  ever  so  long, 

Not  a  dull,  puzzling  sum.  with   the  answer  all  wroug, 

No  dreadful   dictation   to   write  on  your  slate, 

No  teacher  to  frown   if  a  second  you're  late: 

But  fun  in  the  morning  and  frolic  at  night. 
And  the  hours  between  full  of  mirth  and  delight. 
Such  races  and  chases,  such  laughter  and  glee, 
You'd  know   if  you  only  were  little,  like  me. 

There's  only  one  trouble:   you  look  very  kind; 
Perhaps  you'll  tell  mother  i  V"1'1'6  sure  yon  won't  mind  f), 
If  she  wouldn't    insist  so  on  bed-time  at    eight. 
She'd  make  it  more  jolly  for  Freddie,  and  Kate. 

Vacation!     We're  off  with  the  birds  and  the  bees. 
We'll  picnic  in  woods  and  have  swings  on  the  trees, 
We'll  fish  in  the  brook,  and  we'll  ride  on  the  hay, 
And  weeks  upon  weeks  we'll  do  nothing  but  play. 

Perhaps  you  are  right — it  don't  seem  so  to  me; 
But  we  may  by-and-by,  having  had  so  much  glee, 
Be  pleased  to  return  to  the  teacher's  kind  rule, 
And  willingly  answer  the  summons  to  school. 


If  each  coating  of  paint  and  paper  is  allowed  to  get  per- 
fectly dry  before  another  is  applied,  the  whole  becomes 
as  hard  as  iron,  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  cut  it  with  a 
knife.  Any  leaky  boat  can  be  treated  in  this  way,  and 
when  only  one  crack  leaks,  strips  of  cloth  and  paper  alter- 
nated can  be  used  to  advantage. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A   BOAT  WATER-TIGHT. 

r,V  ALLAN  FORM  AN. 

OF  all  the  boys  who  followed  the  directions  published 
in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  some  time  ago  (Vol. 
II.,  No.  89),  telling  how  to  build  a  boat,  how  many 
made  their  boats  water-tight,  so  that  they  wouldn't  leak? 
Now  come,  boys,  confess.  What,  one!  One  other  boy 
besides  me,  and  be  did  it  by  getting  the  carpenter  to  help 
him.  But  I  invented  a  new  scheme,  which  works  like  a 
charm,  and  I'll  give  you  all  the  benefit  of  it. 

You  see,  I'm  a  very  poor  carpenter,  so  when  my  boat 
was  finished  you  could  see  through  it  almost  anywhere. 
It  looked  more  like  a  colander  than  a  boat. 

''You  don't  expect  to  row  in  that  boat  ?"  said  my  bro- 
ther, scornfully.  "It  would  make  a  good  swimming 
bath,  or  it  might  do  for  an  aquarium.  The  tide  will  rise 
and  fall  in  it." 

Now  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  be  made  fun  of  in  this 
way,  so  I  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  matter  as  best  I  could. 
I  first  calked  the  worst  cracks  with  cotton,  and  then  ap- 
plied a  thin  coat  of  shellac  varnish  over  all.  Before  the 
varnish  had  time  to  dry  I  covered  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  boat  with  coarse  cotton  cloth,  such  as  is  used  to  back 
wall-paper,  laying  it  on  carefully  and  smoothly,  and 
brushing  it  over  with  another  coat  of  varnish:  when  it 
was  dry  it  was  stuck  as  fast  as  if  it  were  a  veneer.  Then  I 
applied  a  coat  of  paint,  and  while  the  paint  was  still  sticky 
I  laid  over  a  thickness  of  stout  Manila  paper.  When 
this  was  dry  I  put  on  another  coat  of  paint  and  another 
layer  of  paper,  and  so  on.  until  I  had  the  outside  of  the 
boat  covered  with  live  layers  of  paper,  taking  great  care 
to  get  it  all  on  smooth,  with  all  the  scams  well  lapped. 
Finally,  when  it  was  thoroughly  dry,  I  put  on  two  good 
coats  of  paint  outside  and  in,  and  launched  my  boat. 

Of  course  it  was  a  little  heavier  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  been  properly  built  to  begin  with,  but  I  had  made  it 
of  very  light  stuff,  and  I  did  not  mind  that.  My  principal 
object  was  accomplished.  My  boat  was  as  tight  as  a  cup. 
The  paint  protected  the  Manila  paper,  and  made  a  coating 
through  which  not  a  drop  of  water  could  penetrate,  and  if 
taken  good  care  of,  such  a  paper  boat  will  last  indefinitely. 


THE  WHITE  INDIAN  PRINCESS. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 
BY  GENERAL  JAMES  S.  BRISBIN,  U.S.A. 

TT^ORMERLY  there  lived  among  the  Snakes,  or  Schosho- 
JL  nee  Indians,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  a  white 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty.  She  was  known  as  "The 
White  Princess,"  and  was  often  consulted  upon  matters  of 
importance  to  the  tribe.  Her  history  was  related  to  me 
by  Mrs.  Larrimer,  a  white  Sioux  captive. 

Many  years  ago  a  party  of  emigrants  set  out  to  go  from 
the  Eastern  States  to  Oregon.  While  crossing  the  plains 
they  were  set  upon,  and  all  murdered  or  captured  by  In- 
dians. Among  the  emigrants  was  a  family  of  four  persons, 
the  father,  mother,  a  son  of  eighteen,  and  a  beautiful  little 
girl  aged  six  years.  While  the  Indians  were  plundering 
the  train  the  brother  took  his  little  sister  in  his  arms  and 
fled  into  the  mountains.  He  soon  found  a  cave  in  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  taking  his  little  sister  into  it,  hid 
away  until  the  Indians  were  all  gone.  Next  day  he  left 
his  sister  in  the  cave,  and  bidding  her  remain  there  until 
he  returned,  he  went  back  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre  to 
see  if  he  could  find  any  one  alive  and  get  anything  to  eat. 
He  found  that  his  father,  mother,  and  all  his  friends  had 
been  killed,  and  the  wagons  burned.  While  walking  about 
among  the  ruins  he  discovered  a  gun,  a  case  of  matches, 
and  a  bag  of  ammunition  which  had  escaped  the  red  men. 
Taking  the  gun,  ammunition,  matches,  and  some  crack- 
ers lying  in  the  grass,  lie  returned  to  the  cave. 

"  My  poor  little  sister,"  he  said,  "we  are  all  alone  in  the 
world,  but  here  are  some  crackers  for  our  supper,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  kill  some  game." 

Early  in  the  morning  he  went  out  and  shot  a  fine  deer, 
which  he  cut  up  with  a  butcher  knife  he  always  carried, 
and  taking  off  a  hind-quarter  went  back  to  the  cave. 
Kindling  a  fire,  he  broiled  some  pieces  of  the  meat  on  a 
stick  and  gave  them  to  his  sister  to  eat.  It  tasted  very 
good,  and  they  made  quite  a  hearty  meal. 

The  cave  in  which  the  children  were  hid  was  in  Salt 
Lake  Mountain,  in  the  Juab  Valley,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  Indians;  but  they  would  not  go  near  it,  for  they 
believed  it  inhabited  by  bad  spirits.  The  Indians  called  it 
"  Pen  Gun,"  and  said  a  demoniac  spirit  lived  in  it,  who 
every  evening  at  sunset  uttered  dismal  howls.  The  first 
evening  the  children  were  in  the  cave  they  had  heard 
a  peculiar  noise,  and  thought  some  one  was  calling 
tli  em. 

"Lie  still,  little  sister,"  said  the  brother.  "It  is  the 
Indians  who  are  hunting  for  us,  but  they  will  not  find 
us." 

Soon  all  became  still,  and  the  children,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  the  excitement  of  the  day,  had  fallen  asleep. 
In  the  morning  they  heard  (he  same  sound,  and  were 
frightened  almost  to  death,  thinking  the  Indians  were 
upon  them,  and  would  surely  find  them  now  that  it  was 
light.  For  a  long  time  they  waited,  but  as  no  one  came 
and  the  noise  ceased,  the  1  in  it  her  had  crept  out.  and  seeing 
nothing,  returned  to  bid  his  sister  be  stili  while  he  went 
to  the  train. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  stay  at  the  cave  the  children 
heard  the  peculiar  noise  again,  and  fled  far  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain.  Perhaps  they  should  have  been 
still  more  frightened  than  they  were,  but  they  thought  the 
noise  they  heard  proceeded  from  Indians,  and  did  not 
know  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  spirits. 
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The  thii'd  clay  the  brother  went  back  to  the  train  again 
to  see  what  he  could  find,  and  if  possible  bury  his  poor 
father  and  mother.  He  found  only  a  spade,  but  with  this 
he  heaped  some  earth' on  the  dead  bodies,  and,  gathering 
up  some  more  ammunition  and  a  small  quantity  of  flour, 
returned  to  the  cave. 

Every  evening  the  children  heard  the  moaning  in  the 
mountain,  and  the  brother,  who  was  very  brave,  set  out  to 
find  what  it  was.  He  soon  discovered  a  hole  in  the  mount- 
ains through  which  the  wind  whistled,  making  a  noise  as 
of  some  one  groaning  or  in  deep  distress.  He  now  explain- 
ed the  cause  of  the  sound  to  his  sister,  and  they  were  com- 
paratively happy,  for  they  had  been  in  mortal  dread  of 
Indians,  believing  the  noise  came  from  them. 

Every  day  the  brother  went  out  with  his  gun,  killed 
game,  and  brought  it  home.  As  it  was  summer,  they  did 
not  need  fire  except  to  cook,  and  so  were  comparatively 
comfortable  and  happy. 

They  had  lived  this  way  nearly  six  months,  and  the 
weather  was  beginning  to  become  cold,  for  the  winter  was 
approaching.  One  morning  the  brother  called  his  sister 
to  him,  and  removing  the  bramble  with  which  he  had 
screened  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  said, 

"Little  sister,  be  careful,  for  I  am  going  further  down 
the  caiion  to-day  than  usual,  and  may  not  return  until 
nearly  night."  , 

She  promised  him  she  would,  and  kissing  her  tenderly, 
he  set  out. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  from  her  sight  when  the  little  girl 
heard  him  calling.  She  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  looking  a  little  way  down  the  ravine,  saw  her  bro- 
ther engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict  witli  a  huge  grizzly  bear. 
He  had  started  down  the  caiion,  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  heard  steps  behind  him.  Turning  to  see  who 
it  could  be,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  great  she  grizzly  bear  and 
her  two  cubs  rapidly  advancing  upon  him.  He  cocked 
his  gun,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  pulled  the  trigger;  but 
the  gun  missed  fire,  and  before  he  could  cock  his  piece 
again  the  bear  was  upon  him.  Drawing  his  knife,  he  de- 
fended his  life  as  best  he  could;  but  he  was  soon  knocked 
-down  by  a  tremendous  blow  from  the  bear's  paw,  and 
was  torn  in  pieces. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead  the  bear  made  off  with  her  cubs, 
and  the  little  girl  ran  to  her  brother.  With  all  the  ten- 
derness of  a  woman  she  attempted  to  stanch  his  flowing 
blood;  but  he  was  quite  gone,  and  she  could  only  weep 
-over  his  dead  body.  Closing  his  eyes,  the  poor  little  or- 
phan took  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  sat  all  day  beside  him. 
In  the  evening  some  wolves,  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
blood,  came  along  and  attempted  to  reach  the  body.  The 
little  girl  gathered  some  stones  and  drove  them  off,  and 
all  night  long  kept  watch  over  her  brother.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  howling  wolves  came  again,  and  completely  sur- 
rounded her.  She  picked  up  the  gun,  and  loading-  it  as 
she  had  often  seen  her  brother  do,  was  attempting  to  fire 
it  off  at  the  wolves,  when  a  sharp  war-whoop  rang  upon 
the  air,  and  a  tall  Indian  stood  before  her. 

Thinking  the  Indian  was  of  the  band  who  had  killed  her 
father  and  mother,  and  that  he  would  murder  her,  the 
child  seized  her  brother's  knife,  and  resolutely  stood  be- 
fore his  body.  The  Indian  tried  to  coax  the  child,  held 
out  his  hand,  smiled,  and  made  signs  that  he  would  not 
hurt  her.  Little  by  little  she  became  convinced,  and 
throwing  down  the  knife,  sat  down  by  her  brother's  body, 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  Indian  gently  approached  her, 
and  stroking  her  hair  softly,  finally  took  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  consoled  her  as  a  father  might  do.  When  he 
had  somewhat  restored  her  confidence  he  gave  her  some 
•pemican,  dried  meat,  and  berries  to  eat.  He  then  asked 
her  by  signs  where  she  had  come  from,  and  she  showed 
him  the  cave.  The  Indian  would  not  go  in,  for  he  had 
<heard  of  the  spirit  cave,  and  was  afraid. 

The  little  girl  ran  in,  and  bringing  out  the  spade  show- 


ed the  Indian  she  would  have  him  bury  her  brother.  .  He 
dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  soft  earth,  and  placing  the  body  in 
it,  covered  it  up  with  earth,  and  piled  stones  upon  it  to 
keep  the  wolves  from  digging  it  up.  Then  lifting  the  Jit- 
tie  girl  on  the  pony  behind  him,  they  rode  away  over 
mountain  and  stream,  and  did  not  stop  until  the  sun  was 
setting. 

Just  at  sunset  they  came  to  a  large  Indian  encampment 
in  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  river.  The 
little  girl  saw  many  children  of  her  own  age,  but  they 
were  so  dark-skinned  she  at  first  thought  they  were 
negroes;  but  she  was  told  they  were  Indians.  The 
Indian  who  had  captured  her  took  the  little  girl  to  his 
lodge,  and  telling  his  wife  to  take  good  care  of  her,  went 
out  to  unsaddle  and  picket  his  pony  where  it  could  get 
some  grass.  He  then  went  to  the  chief  and  related  all 
that  had  happened,  telling  how  the  little  girl  had  lived 
in  the  spirit  cave,  and  had  come  direct  from  the  spirits. 
The  Indians  are  very  superstitious,  and  the  chief  believed 
all  he  was  told,  saying  the  child  was  surely  a  spirit  child, 
and  had  been  sent  to  them  by  the  great  Monedo,  who 
made  the  world,  to  give  them  luck  in  their  wars. 

So  the  little  girl  became  an  object  of  great  veneration. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  finest  and  softest  of  furs,  had  a  new 
leathern  lodge  given  her.  with  a  bed  of  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  girls  to  wait  upon  her,  comb  her  hair,  make 
fires,  bring  wood  and  water,  and  cook  for  her.  She  was 
called  "  The  White  Princess,"  and  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
great  chief  in  all  the  councils.  Her  presence  was  deemed 
an  evidence  of  wisdom  and  good  luck,  and  the  Indians 
fairly  idolized  her.  As  she  grew  up  she  became  every 
day  more  and  more  beautiful,  until  there  had  never  be- 
fore been  seen  anywhere  such  a  vision  of  loveliness.  At 
eighteen,  many  chiefs  and  warriors  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage,  and  some  even  crossed  lances  in  her  cause,  but 
from  all  she  turned  coldly  away,  and  bade  them  marry  wo- 
men of  their  own  tribe. 

To  relieve  herself  from  annoyances,  she  told  the  great 
chief  that  if  she  married,  the  spirits  would  discard  her, 
and  she  would  lose  her  power  and  become  as  other  wo- 
men. The  chief  commanded  all  to  cease  from  thoughts 
of  wedding  her,  and  to  think  of  and  treat  her  only  as  a  be- 
ing from  the  other  world,  and  far  above  mortals. 

She  now  became  a  greater  Princess  than  ever,  and  held 
almost  a  regal  court.  The  finest  horses  in  the  tribe, beau- 
tifully caparisoned,  were  hers,  the  handsomest  Indian 
maidens  constituted  her  court,  and  she  was  constantly 
guarded  by  a  hundred  warriors.  In  one  of  their  warlike 
expeditions  the  Schoshoiiees  captured  many  prisoners, 
and  among  others  a  white  woman  and  her  little  child.  As 
soon  as  the  Princess  heard  of  the  white  captives  she  or- 
dered them  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  holding  the  white, 
woman's  face  between  her  hands,  she  gazed  for  a  long 
time  at  her,  and  then  kissing  her  tenderly,  said, 

"  Mother — my  mother." 

Poor  girl  !  her  mind  went  back  to  her  infancy,  and  she 
remembered  that  her  massacred  mother  had  looked  like 
this  woman.  The  little  boy  she  called  her  brother,  and 
loading  mother  and  child  with  presents,  sent  them  back  to 
their  people. 

Though  she  was  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order 
by  these  wild  yet  loyal  aborigines,  the  desolation  and  un- 
happiness  of  her  situation  may  well  be  imagined  from 
this  affecting  incident.  For  many  years  she  had  not  seen 
a  white  face,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  some  bronzed  and 
grizzled  frontiersman,  and  one  can  easily  understand  how 
the  depths  of  memory  and  love  in  her  woman's  heart  were 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  fair  captive  mother  and  her 
little  son. 

The  Schoshoiiees  made  peace  with  the  whites,  and  the 
Princess  retired  with  her  court  far  up  into  the  mountains. 
Many  trappers,  hunters,  and  frontiersmen  who  had  heard 
of  the  fame  of  the  White  Princess  made  long  journeys  to 
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see  her,  but  the  Schoshonees  carefully  concealed  her,  and 
would  allow  no  white  man  to  look  upon  her  face.  Many 
believed  her  to  be  a  myth,  but  there  are  scores  of  people 
still  living  who  know  better. 

One  summer  while  the  White  Princess  held  her  court 
deep  within  the  Rockies,  a  large  body  of  Crow  Indians  at- 
tacked her  camp  while  most  of  her  guards  were  out  on  a 
hunt.  The  few  guards  at  the  camp  were  soon  overpower- 
ed or  killed,  the  camp  destroyed,  and  the  White  Princess 
and  her  women  carried  off.  They  took  her  far  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Crow  lands  on  the  Big  Yellowstone. 

As  soon  as  the  Schoshonees  heard  of  the  fate  of  their 
Princess  they  were  greatly  excited,  and  the  whole  nation 


plied  that  he  had  made  every  effort  to  recover  the  White 
Princess,  but  without  avail.  Meantime  the  winter  came 
on,  and  the  snows  fell  deep  upon  the  mountains. 

All  winter  the  Schoshonees  mourned  for  their  lost  Prin 
cess,  and  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  snows  were  thawed 
out  a  little  in  the  passes,  they  sent  a  white  man  who  lived 
with  the  tribe  and  several  Indians  over  the  mountains  to- 
see  if  they  could  find  out  anything  about  the  lost  Princess. 
The  white  man  was  authorized  to  offer  five  hundred  po- 
nies as  a  ransom  for  her  if  she  could  be  found.  The  em- 
bassy was  gone  all  summer,  but  returned  in  the  fall  with- 
out the  Princess,  saying  they  could  not  find  her.  The 
Crows  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  or  her  whereabouts. 


"THE    CHILD    SEIZED    HER    BROTHER'S    KNIFE.   AND    RESOLUTELY    STOOD    BEFORE    HIS    BODY.'' 


wished  to  go  to  war  with  the  Crows.  The  women  tore 
their  hair  and  cut  great  gashes  in  their  flesh  to  show  their 
grief;  and  the  warriors  shot  many  ponies,  believing  the 
White  Princess  was  dead,  and  would  need  them  on  her 
journey  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 

The  desire  of  the  Snake  nation  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Crows  was  made  known  to  the  white  commandant  of  the 
nearest  military  post,  but  he  forbade  them  from  doing  so. 
The  Indians  then  demanded  that  he  should  have  their 
White  Princess  returned  to  them.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Ellis,  in  Montana,  which  was 
then  the  nearest  military  post  to  the  Crow  Reservation, 
and  asked  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter  might  be 
made,  and  the  white  woman,  if  found,  be  sent  to  Camp 
Brown.  After  a  long  time  the  commandant  at  Ellis  re- 


The  next  spring  the  Schoshonees  again  sent  an  embas- 
sy over  the  mountains,  and  so  on  for  several  years,  but 
they  never  heard  anything  of  their  lost  Princess. 

Many  surmises  have  been  indulged  in  as  to  what  became- 
of  this  white  woman,  but  nobody  ever  knew,  or,  if  they 
knew,  would  not  tell.  Some  think  she  is  still  living- 
among  the  Crows,  and  married  to  a  Crow  chief  who  had 
seen  her  and  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her;  others 
think  she  was  murdered  with  all  her  women  by  the  Crows, 
and  buried  in  the  mountains;  others,  again,  say  she  was 
sold  to  the  Blackfeet,  who  inhabit  the  northwestern  part 
of  Montana  up  next  to  the  British  possessions.  Which- 
ever theory  may  be  true,  it  is  certain  the  White  Princess 
is  lost,  and  probably  never  will  be  found  or  heard  of  again 
on  this  earth. 
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that  loitered  slow  to  school 
Went  storming  out  to  playing  "-—W 
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WE  an.1  always  glad  to  renew  our  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  good  sisters  who  carry  on 
St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  when-  Har- 
per's Young  People's  Cot  always  has  a  dear  little 
occupant ;  so  we  are  pleased  to  hear  again  from 
Aunt  Edna : 

Long  ago,  dear  little  friends,  I  said  good-by  to 
you  I'm1  Lrood,  as  I  thought,  so  I  know  you  will  be 
surprised  to  liearfrom  me  again.  It  would  make 
too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  why  lam  writing  now 
after  saying  fart-well,  so  please  forget  who  is  writ- 
ing,aud'just  think  of  what  is  written.  First,  I  am 
sure  ymi  will  all  want  to  know  something  about 
the  little  one  at  present  in  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple's Cot.  It  is  a  little  boy  about  four  yars  old, 
by  the  name  of  Jimmy.  He  is  a  fat,  round  -faced 
little  fellow,  and  his  trouble  was  club  feet,  but  by 
this  time,  1  hope,  the  doctor  has  remedied  all  that. 

The  next  and  principal  thing  I  wisli  to  tell  \o'i 
about  is  the  Country  Home  where  these  sick  chil- 
dren go  during  the  warm  weather.  Those  of  you 
who  live  in  the  country  have  no  idea  how  it  feels 
to  stay  in  a  city  like  New  York  all  through  the 
summer,  where  part  of  the  time  the  nights  M  em 
almost  as  hot  as  the  days,  and  the  air  is  all  used 
up.  There  is  no  freshness  nor  life  in  it.  and  all 
the  noises  of  the  streets— cars,  carts,  and  venders' 
calls — seem  to  grow  louder  and  louder,  beginning 
aboutdaybreak  with  the  milkman's— yell, I  would 
like  to  call  it,  even  if  it  is  not  a  very  polite  name 
for  his  call ;  it  sounds  as  though  he  thought  that 
as  he  had  to  be  up  and  about,  every  one  else 
ought  at  once  to  wake  and  be  stirring  too.  We 
should  all  miss  the  milkman  very  much  if  he  did 
not  come,  but  would  like  him  better  if  he  would 
let  us  finish  our  morning  naps  in  peace.  You 
know  that  you  in  the  country  have  the  SOUL'S  of 
the  dear  little  birds,  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  trees,  the  sounds  of  the  water-falls  and  run- 
ning brooks,  or  the  dash  of  the  waves  on  the 
shore,  and  hundreds  of  other  sounds  you  all  know 
so  well.  That  these-  little  children  may  have  some 
of  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  some  kind -hearted 
people  in  this  great  city  who  felt  especially  sorry 
for  these  sick,  helpless  little  ones  have  given 
money  to  give  them  a  Country  Home.  It  is  situ- 
ated 'in  Kockaway,  Long  Island,  very  near  the 
ocean,  and  a  very  pleasant  Home  it  is. 

There  the  sisters  take  all  who  can  be  moved 
about  the  middle  of  •Inne,  and  there  they  May 
until  near  the  end  of  September.  Those  who 
can  go  or  be  carried  out  may  play  or  lie  on  the 
warm  sand,  and  the  other  and  stronger  ones  go 
in  bathing,  the  air  and  sea  doing  them  all  a  great 
deal  of  good— not  only  the  little  children,  but  also 
the  kind  Sisters  who  take  care  of  them,  and  who 
need  the  change  and  rest  as  much  as  any  one 
else.  The  hospital  at  the  sea-side  can  accommo- 
date forty,  while  that  in  New  York  will  take-  in 
sixty.  Don't  you  all  feel  glad  that  the  Sisters 
and  the  children  can  have  a  change  from  hot, 
noisy  New  York  to  the  lo\  ely  sea-sin  >re?  Hut  you 
must  remember  that  it  takes  money  to  carry  all 
this  on.  Tills  large  family  must  be  moved  out 
there,  and  while  there,  must  every  day  hear  the 
bell  ring  for  their  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and 
all  the  numerous  other  little  wants  of  a  family 
need  attention.  Some  of  my  readers  may  wish 
to  send  something  to  Sister  Catherine  for  this 
object.  Don't  think  you  are  too  poor  or  too 
little;  I  am  sure  you  can  all  do  something  if  you 
try.  Remember  if  Sister  Catherine  open-  her 
purse  some  day  and  says.  "I  am  very  sorry.  drat- 
children,  but  we  shall  all  have  to  stay  at  home,  as 
my  purse  is  empty."  how  many  long  faces  there 
would  be;  so  do  your  best  to  keep  the  purse  full. 
Papa  and  mamma  m;iy  perhaps  think  of  some 
way  for  you  to  get  or  earn  the  money,  and  whi  n 
yoii  send  it, as  lam  sure  you  will,  put  on  it.  ••  sis- 
ter Catherine,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Children, 
407  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  city. 
For  the  Fresh-air  Fund."  AUNT  EDNA. 


you  all  I  can  about  it.  Our  lumber  consists  of 
boxes  from  my  father's  book-store.  The  shingles 
wen  i'lMeured  from  houses  and  barns  that  are 
torn  do\\  n  sometimes.  The  "structure,"  as  some 
people  call  it.  is  entirely  inclosed  with  shingles, 
a-  ^een  in  the  sketch.  Take  it.  all  in  all,  we  did 
not  have  to  pay  out  any  more  than  one  dollar  for 
the  whole  building.  David  A.  E.,  my  partner,  is 
i  '  nie  artist;  he  has  painted  the  drop  cur- 
tain and  one  set  of  scenes  so  far,  but  we  intend 
to  have  three  sets  yet.  David  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  artistic  work.  In  about  a  month 
from  now  we  are  going  to  exhibit  the  "Grand 
1'igmy  Troupe,"  taken  from  the  article  in  HAK- 
I-KK'S  YITM.  i'r.oi'i.K  of  Februarys.  I  wish  that 
Mr.  G.  B.  Bartlett  would  write  something  else  as 
mee  a-,  this.  However.  I  thank  him  very  much 
tor  showing  us  this  splendid  amusement. 

FBED  W.  J. 

The  drawings  of  your  theatre  show  that  you 
must  be  a  really  clever  workman,  and  your  friend 
a  good  "scenic  artist."  I  hope  your  play  will  be 
a  success.  Next  fall  and  winter  Mr.  Uartlett  will 
contribute  some  more  articles  on  tableaux,  etc.. 
for  acting. 


DULUTH,  MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —I  send  you  a  few  sketches 
of  my  Opera-house,  showing  different  plans  and 
views  of  the  outside  and  inside.  I  will  now  tell 


ily  of  dolls — though  I  don't  know  whether  they 
can  properly  be  called  pets.  We  have  each  a 
garden,  and  raise  pansies,  marigolds,  forget-me- 
nots,  geraniums,  and  other  things.  I  study 
French.  German,  Italian,  history,  geography,  mu- 
sic, drawing  and  painting,  mythology,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  analysis,  or  parsing,  and  other  things 
included  in  languages,  such  as  translation.  I  am 
very  fond  of  reading.  Just  now  I  am  reading 
Macaulay's  "Essays." 

Your  friend,  MABEL  G.  T. 

You  are  too  modest,  Mabel  dear :  your  letter  is 
very  entertaining  indeed.  But  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  I  shall  not  make  the  papas,  mam- 
mas, uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  rather  vexed  by 
letting  you  tell  the  children  how  to  make  that 
fearful  sound  with  the  tin  can.  Pray  go  as  far 
from  all  grown  people  as  you  can,  little  folks, 
when  you  try  this  experiment. 


EAST  DKREHAM,  NORFOLK,  ENGLAND. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  seen  a  good 
many  letters  from  English  children  in  your 
charming  magazine,  and  as  I  have  always  had  a 
great  wMi  to  write  to  a  magazine  and  get  my 
letter  printed.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  let 
me  do  so.  I  have  already  written  to  an  Ameri- 
can monthly  several  times,  but  my  letter  has  not 
hi  eu  printed,  which  is  disappointing.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  some  time, 
or  rather  mother  has,  since  it  was  first  publish- 
ed in  England,  and  we  think  it  very  nice.  "  Rolf 
House"  is  interesting,  and  Howard  Pyle's  tales 
and  drawings  are  inimitable.  How  funny  Jimmy 
Brown  is! 

I  have  a  sister  whose  real  name  is  Emily 
Frances,  but,  do  y,,ti  know,  we  always  call  her 
Bei  (pronounced  Bye).  It  is  a  Hindustani  word. 
1  used  to  call  her  it  when  we  were  babies,  for  we 
were  both  born  in  India.  Since  we  came  back 
we  have  not  travelled  much,  except  to  Bangor, 
in  North  Wales,  Portsmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  and  lastly,  London  \\  e 
went  to  the  Health  Exhibition  last  year.  It  was 
very  interesting.  Ill  the  Chinese  quarter  there 
were  lite-si/.e  figures  of  china  men  and  women  in 
cases  round  the  walls,  dressed  like  Chinese,  and 
some  of  the  figures  had  such  long  finger-nails 
that  they  had  to  have  large  gold  shields  to  pro- 
tect them  !  There  were  Chinese  rooms  with  a 
cunning  little  baby  in  a  cradle  ;  and  large  mules, 
with  a  sort  of  Sedan-chair  between  them,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  There  were  also  real 
Chinese  men  selling  things  in  stalls  on  one  side- 
oil,  such  curious  things  !  "Old  London"  was  very 
pretty.  It  had  beautiful  little  houses,  just  like 
real,  and  a  tower  had  beautiful  chimes,  which 
played  several  tunes  while  we  were  there.  We 
went  inside  one  house,  but  the  crush  of  people 
was  dreadful.  The  illuminated  fountains  in  the 
evening  were  exquisite.  There  was  an  i>land  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  it  was 
'  covered  with  large  Mowers,  which  were  not  real, 
but  made  for  the  electric  light :  and  there  was  a 
tower  from  which  a  man  or  some  men  threw  the 
most— oh!  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it  beau- 
tiful, exquisite,  lovely, delicate  shades  of  color  on 
the  fountains.  But  the  funny  part  was  that  when 
the  display  was  over  a  little  tioat  came  out  of  the 
island,  and  some  men  were  in  it;  but  I  don't 
know  where  they  went  or  how  they  got  there. 

You  would  not  care  to  read  about  all  the  things 
we  saw  ;  you  would  be  quite  tired,  dear  Postmis- 
tress ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  it's  very  good  of 
you  to  let  children  write  to  you,  and  then  print 
their  letters  so  that  other  children  may  see  them. 
I  can  not  put  anything  interesting  in  my  letter, 
like  the  other  children,  because  Derehatn  is  a 
very  humdrum  sort  of  place,  and  there  is  no- 
thing interesting  about  it,  except  that  the  poet 
fowper  died  and  was  buried  here, in  our  church. 
Are  you  fond  of  his  poetry?  We  have  also  a 
saint ;  her  name  was  Withburga,  daughter  of 
Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles  (isn't  Anna  rath- 
er a  queer  name  for  a  gentleman?}.  She  died  A  n. 
I'I.M.  and  when  her  body  was  removed  from  this 
church-yard  by  the  monks  of  Ely,  in  708,  a  spring 
of  water  sprang  forth,  to  which  was  attributed 
medicinal  qualifies  ;  but  it  is  now  only  like  ordi- 
nary water,  with  a  little  green  slime  on  top. 

I  read  with  great  interest  I  ho.,  paper-  on  mo-s- 
es  and  plant  sand  live  things  in  water.  I  like  that 
sort  of  tiling  very  much. 

I  can  tell  you  'how  you  can  make  a  noise  just 
like  a  cock  crowing.  You  get  all  ordinary  tin 
with  no  lid,  make  a  hole  through  the  bottom,  and 
pass  a  piece  of  string  through:  the  string  mu-t 
In-  knotted  at  one  end  so  as  to  keep  in  the  tin. 
while  the  rest  hangs  down.  Then  you  get  a  small 
oi  resin  or  eoMuer's  wax.  and  if  you  hold 
ihe  tin  in  your  left  hand,  and  draw  the  resin 
down  the  string,  first  Hnictiin/  at  the  knot  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  drawing  your  baud  with 
the  resin  down  the  string,  you  will  make  noise 
•  noii_  h  1 1 .  ii:i  \  •  \  crybody  thinking  there  was  an 
old  rooster  in  a  lit  some  where  near.  It's  such  fun  ! 

I  forgot  to  tell  yon  our  pets :  they  are  three 
baby  brothers,  a  cat  called  Tippoo  Saib,  a  cana- 
ry, a  ih  .g,  and  a  very  large  and  troublesome  fatii- 


WKST  RUTHKRFORD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— Since  I  wrote  last  my  lit- 
tle baby  sister  has  died.  We  were  all  very  sorry 
to  lose  her  for  she  was  such  a  dear  little  thing. 
Oar  school  will  soon  close ;  there  are  but  three 
wrecks  more,  and  then  we  shall  have  vacation. 
Do  you  not  love  flowers?  I  do.  I  love  to  take 
care  of  them  and  see  them  in  bloom.  I  have  now 
verbenas,  pinks,  fuchsias,  geraniums. heliotropes, 
pansies.  lilies-of-the-valley,  and  others.  I  think 
your  paper  gets  more  and  more  interesting  every 
week.  "  Holt  House"  is  a  splendid  story,  and 
Jimmy  Brown's  stories  ate  very  good  too.  I  like 
to  read  the  Post-office  Box  and  to  make  out  the 
puzzles.  I  also  like  to  compose  enigmas. 

INA  L.  S. 


I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  like  to  read 
the  Post-office  Box  very  much.  I  have  a  little 
brother  George  who  was  born  on  Christmas.  1879. 
lion't  you  think  he  was  a  nice  present?  I  attend 
a  private  school,  and  study  geography,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  writing,  and  mu- 
sic. I  am  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  have  a  little 
flower  Led.  We  have  a  swing  on  the  side  porch, 
and  a  hammock  on  the  front  porch.  We  have  a 
croquet  set  too,  which  we  use  a  great  deal.  I 
am  very  fond  of  dolls,  and  have  a  great  many ;  I 
received  a  beautiful  doll  on  Christmas,  and  a  bed 
and  bureau  for  her  too.  My  birthday  conies  the 
22d  of  this  month.  I  have  a  tricycle,  which  I  use 
very  much.  I  have  a  pair  of  roller  skates  too. 
Pottstown  is  a  very  pretty  place,  I  think.  Main 
and  Hanover  are  the  principal  streets.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  Schuylkill  Kiver.  MART  H. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  Papa  has 
taken  this  paper  for  us  ever  since  it  began.  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  have  four  little  kittens.  I  have 
a  dear  little  brother  three  months  old  ;  he  is 
laughing  and  cooing  all  the  time.  I  have  three 
sisters  and  one  big  brother.  We  take  three  chil- 
dren's papers,  but  1  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
tin  best.  I  live  in  Presidio,  near  San  Francisco. 
I  have  seen  many  letters  from  boys  and  girls  In 
print,  and  I  should  like  to  see  mine  too. 

ETTA  K. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA. 

In  looking  at  a  back  number  of  YTOUNG  PEOPLE, 
No.  ~70,  1  saw  some  letters  from  our  English 
cousins.  I  think  that  they  are  very  nice,  and 
hope  to  see  some  more  like  them.  Though  I  have 
taken  HAIIFEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  six  years,  I 
have  never  written  a  letter  before.  I  have  had 
numbers  of  pets,  such  as  goats,  dogs,  cats,  and 
birds,  but  something  has  always  happened  to 
them.  I  have  four  doves  and  a  cat.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  French.  Latin,  word  analysis, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  KEGINALD  H.  B. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Several  times  I  have  written  to  the  Post-office 
Box,  and  failing  to  see  my  letters  in  print,  I  have 
determined  to  try  again.  My  brother  and  I  have 
taken  your  charming  paper  ever  since  the  very 
lirst  number.  My  favorite  stones  are  "Nan," 
"  Rolf  House,"  Jimmy  Brown's,  and  "Toby  Ty- 
ler." I  attend  the  Keystone  Grammar  School, 
and  take  many  different  studies,  etymology  being 
my  favorite.  I  will  close  by  sending  much  love 
to  all.  ANNIE  R.  H. 


SKNKCA,  KANSAS. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Post-office  Box  very  much. 
I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  but  I  do  not  always 
select  tin-  hest  of  books  I  haven't  any  pets  ex- 
cept a  bird.  I  had  a  kitten,  but  it  died.  I  go  to 
school,  but  I  am  not  very  far  advanced  in  my 
books.  My  tcaeher  is  very  kind  and  faithful. 
Just  five  years  ago  to-day  I  parted  with  my  dear 
mother.  I  remember  her  last  words  as  well  as 
though  it  was  but  yesterday,  "Be  a  good  girl,  and 
we  will  meet  again."  FLORA  B.  C. 

A  little  girl,  and  especially  one  who  has  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  lose  her  dear  mother, 
can  not  be  too  careful  what  sort  of  books  she 
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reads.  You  should  read  only  the  best  books, 
Flora,  for  books  are  companions,  and  they  have 
a  treat  deal  to  do  in  educating  yon.  They  put 
good  or  had  thoughts  in  your  mind,  and  you  can 
not  be  so  sweet  and  pure  as  your  mother  would 
Lave  wished  you  to  be  if  you  happen  to  read  silly 
or  vulgar  books.  Ask  that  kind  teacher  to  help 
you  in  choosing  all  that  you  read.  I  am  sure  she 
will  gladly  say  yes  to  such  a  request. 


BRKNTWOOD. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  kitten  given  us. 
I  went  hack  to  school  last  Wednesday.  I  do  not 
board,  but  go  every  day,  anil  study  science,  geog- 
raphy. English  history.  Scripture,  spelling,  and 
French.  I  am  In  the  first  form  but  one.  We  have 
a  very  large  garden  ;  I  have  a  piece  for  myself 
also,  and  a  good  many  flowers  in  it :  some  water- 
buttercups,  marigold's,  wild -hyacinths,  violets, 
and  primroses.  1  have  sweet -peas  and  migno- 
nette. The  lilac  is  out  now  ;  I  think  it  is  lovely. 

ETHEL  G. 


LIVKRPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  wrote  before, 
but  I  suppose  you  had  no  room  to  print  it.  As  I 
see  a  great  many  English  boys  and  girls  write.  I 
thought  I  would  do  the  same.  I  go  to  a  school 
about  three  miles  from  our  house,  and  enjoy  the 
walk  very  much  in  summer.  Some  more  boys 
and  I  have  made  a  Bounders' club ;  we  practice 
an  hour  every  day.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
match  with  another  club.  There  are  about  fif- 
teen boys  in  the  club.  We  have  been  having  a 
great  many  matches,  and  won  every  one  of  them. 

A.  I. 


MIAMI,  MISSOURI. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  before.  I  lived  in  Glasgow, 
Kentucky ;  now  I  live  in  Miami.  We  moved  here 
in  January  ;  we  started  on  tin-  sixth  ;unl  arrived 
here  the  ninth.  I  was  twelve  years  old  the  10th 
day  of  February.  I  am  as  large  as  my  sister,  who 
is  fourteen,  and  I  am  about  an  inch  taller  than 
my  mother.  When  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  was 
five  feet  two  inches  tall.  I  don't  know  how  much 
I  weigh.  We  live  on  the  Missouri  River.  We  can 
see  all  the  boats  that  pass.  They  have  a  ferry- 
boat here  ;  I  have  crossed  the  river  twice  in  it 
since  I  came  out.  We  had  a  picnic  last  Friday : 
we  had  a  nice  time  too.  I  have  a  brothi  r  and 
sister  older  than  myself,  and  a  brother  and  three 
sisters  younger.  LIZZIE  S.  W. 


YorcKviLLK,  NKW  YORK. 

\Ve  are  two  little  cousins,  and  our  names  are 
Ruth  and  Rita.  Rita  is  only  ten  months  older 
than  Ruth.  We  have  no  pets,  except  a  little  dog 
n:imed  Rob  and  a  cat  named  Jim.  At  the  back 
of  our  house  is  a  larg_e  garden  with  a  great  many 
beautiful  flowers  in  it;  there  is  also  a  grape  ar- 
bor, in  which  we  have  a  swing.  We  expect  to 
go  to  the  country  soon,  where  we  hope  to  have 
a  good  time,  as  usually  we  do.  Last  summer,  up 
in  the  country,  we  had  a  painting  and  drawing 
club,  and  during  our  vacation  we  painted  seve- 
r.il  boxes  of  note-paper  and  some  plaques.  Be- 
sides our  school  studies,  we  have  French,  music. 
drawing,  elocution,  and  singing.  We  enjoy  HAR- 
PEH'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  every  Tues- 
day evening  we  are  in  great  haste  for  the  post- 
ruau  to  deliver  our  mail. 

RUTH  AND  RITA  DE  F. 


SAI.FOED,  LANCASHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  little  anecdote  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE?  I  hope  it  will  interest 
the  readers : 

FINDING  FAULT   WITH   NATURE. 

A  lady  who  spent  her  leisure  time  in  making 
artificia'l  fruit  from  wax  and  other  materials  be- 
came very  clever  in  making  them.  Whatever  she 
made,  her  friends  had  always  some  fault  to  find. 
One  day  as  she  was  walking  through  the  garden 
she  came  across  a  large  apple.  She  took  it  to  her 
friends,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  it. 
They  all  had  something  to  say  :  one  said  it  wasn't 
tin1  right  shape;  the  others  saiil  they  didn't  like 
the  color.  And  when  it  had  been  passed  round 
to  them  all  and  was  in  her  own  hands,  she  said 
nothing,  but  ate  it;  therefore  her  friends  had 
been  complaining  about  a  real  apple. 

THOMAS  H.  (age  ten  years). 


SOUTH  BRAINTREE,  MABSACHL-SRTTS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  five  months.  ;md  like  it 
very  much.  I  like  "Rolf  House"  and  the  Post- 
office  Box  the  best.  I  have  only  one  pet,  a  cat. 
I  have  a  little  brother;  his  name  is  Parker.  There 
area  few  public  buildings  here — the  Thayer  Acad- 
emy, the  Thayer  Public  Library,  and  the  Town- 
hall.  The  academy  and  library  were  given  to 
the  town  by  General  Sylvanus  Thayer,  a  native 
of  the  town.  I  have  been  up  in  the  belfry  of  the 
academy  two  or  three  times,  and  you  can  see 
Niititiisket  Beach,  Boston,  and  all  the  towns 
around  us.  LIZZIE  M.  H. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  I  know  of  many  little 
hands  that  are  earning  bright  pennies,  busily, 


these  pleasant  summer  days,  and  spending  them 
on  candy  or  something  equally  injurious  to  their 
health  for  want  of  a  better  investment,  and  many 
other  little  hands  are  idle  because  they  have 
"nothing  to  do."  Could  not  the  kind  Postmis- 
tress, in  one  of  her  letters  that  all  the  children 
look  for  so  eagerly,  tell  of  some  plan  by  which 
these  pennies  might  be  put  to  some  good  use? 
AUNT  KITTIE. 

Aunt  Edna's  letter  may  be  a  help  to  these  chil- 
dren if  they  ueed  a  suggestion  of  the  kind. 


Thanks  to  the  teacher  who  kindly  sent  these 
letters. 

MANAYUNK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

As  I  was  coming  to  school  this  morning,  I  saw 
a  very  pretty  magnolia-tree.  Some  flowers  were 
white  and  some  were  red.  We  have  a  large  black 
dog  ;  his  name  is  Leo.  I  have  a  little  sister  ;  she 
is  eight  months  old.  We  have  a  good  many 
chickens.  Last  night  I  went  out  in  our  field  to 
pick  sonic  Ilowers  I  took  them  into  the  house 
and  put  them  in  water.  If  it  does  not  rain  this 
afternoon  I  am  going  to  get  some  flowers. 

MABEL  Y. 


When  I  was  in  the  back  of  the  yard  I  saw  a 

Fretty  little  yellow-bird  ;  it  was  the  first  one  that 
had  seen  this  year.  I  think  it  is  going  to  build 
a  nest  in  the  tree  close  to  the  fence.  Every  day 
I  see  it  down  in  the  garden.  I  have  a  little  bird 
of  my  own;  it  waits  Tor  me  to  feed  it.  It  does 
not  try  to  get  away  from  me.it  likes  me  so  much, 
and  I  like  it  because  it  is  so  pretty.  MARK  W. 


BARNSTAPLK,  DEVONSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  have  two  cana- 
ries.  called  Jenny  and  Bob.  and  a  dog  called  Toby. 
!!*•  is  black  and  brown.  He  will  beg,  and  sit  in  a 
corner  on  his  hind-legs  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
He  looks  so  funny  !  if  you  were  to  see  him,  he 
would  make  you  laugh.  I  go  toMissT.'s  school; 
she  li;is  thirteen  pupils.  1  have  taken  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  published 
in  England  ;  I  like  "  Rolf  House"  very  much.  We 
keep  six  fowls.  My  sister  has  a  kitten  called 
Flossie.  We  have  a  very  large  garden.  I  hope 
my  letter  will  be  published.  FLORRIE  M.  L. 


CARTCRSVU.LK,  GEORGIA. 

BEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  never  written  to 
you  before,  and  I  will  begin  iny  letter  bydeserib 
ing  our  beautiful  country  home.  I  live  two  miles 
north  of  C'artersville.  a  very  enterprising  little 
town.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  runs 
right  back  of  the  house,  and  the  public  road  and 
ivtit's  creek  run  in  front  of  the  house.  Our 
place  is  called  Fair  View,  because  we  can  see  ev- 
erything around  so  plainly  ;  we  can  see  hills  and 
mountains  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  away,  and 
the  trestle  is  at  the  side  of  the  house.  \\'e  have 
a  grove  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and  it  looks 
!)''aniit'ul  in  the  spring.  Now,  from  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  given  you,  don't  you  imagine  we  have 
a  pretty  home?  I  live  two  miles  from  Rosalie  S., 
and  we  visit  quite  frequently.  I  have  four  sisters 
and  one  brother.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  was 
a  Christmas  present  from  papa  and  mamma.  We 
all  like  it  so  much.  It  conies  on  Thursday.  Our 
school  was  out  last  Friday  week,  and  our  teach- 
er gave  us  a  little  fishing' party,  but  we  did  not 
have  any  luck.  I  am  thirteen  years  old. 

With  much  love  to  the  Postmistress, 

ANNIE  LAURIE  J. 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  1  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  quite  a  while,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  have  a  nice  garden  in  our  back 
yard.  1  like  "  Rolf  House"  and  the  letters.  I 
nave  a  big  brother  named  Irving.  Your  little 
friend,  BESSIE  G.  B. 


WAYLANO,  NKW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  My  bi-oilicr 
takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  enjoy  read- 
ing the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  very  much. 
For  my  pets  I  have  a  canary-bird  named  Neddie. 
and  a  dog  named  Major,  and  a  very  intelligent 
cat  named  Tonie.  I  live  on  a  brook-trout  farm  ; 
there  are  nine  ponds  in  all.  It  is  a  beautiful  place 
in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  we  have  line  sport 
skating  and  sliding  down-hill.  DELLIE  J. 


LAKK  CITY,  MINNK^OTA, 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  nearly 
two  years,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  am  nine 
years  old.  I  have  for  pets  a  pony,  three  kittens, 
a  canary,  and  two  Java  sparrows.  I  have  a  beau- 
tifnl  French  doll.  I  have  a  little  cousin  named 
Herbert ;  he  is  real  cunning.  EDNA  B.  McC. 


MONTAGUE,  MICHIGAN. 

I  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much 
indeed,  and  watch  for  it  eagerly  each  week. 
"Nan,"  "Rolf  House."  and  "  Wakulla"  ar<j  my 
favorite  stories.  I  think  Jimmy  Brown's  stories 
are  very  funny  indeed.  I  live  on  a  hill  which 
faces  White  Lake,  that  opens  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan; sail-ships,  steamboats,  tugs,  and  ferry-boats 
are  runningon  the  lake  most  of  the  time.  Then.; 
are  eleven  saw-mills  or  more  running  now.  When 


it  gets  warmer,  and  the  ferry-boats  run  regularly, 
a  good  many  people  go  on  picnics  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Our  Sunday-school  has  one 
every  summer.  I  have  no  pets,  as  most  of  the 
girls  and  boys  have  ;  perhaps  papa  will  get  John 
liny  brother)  ami  myself  some  riding  ponies, 
which  I  think  will  be  very  nice.  1  am  twelve 
years  old.  With  a  great  deal  of  love. 

FANNIE  M.  C. 
Thanks,  dear,  for  the  box  of  lovely  flowers. 


Henry  It.  E. :  Your  letter  did  great  credit  to  a, 
boy  of  your  age.— So,  Hay  H.,  did  yours.— Drew 
P. :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and 
the  accompanying  designs.  We  regret  that  there 
is  not  room  for  them.  Persevere  in  cultivating 
the  talent  you  have  for  drawing ;  you  will  find 
it  both  useful  and  agreeable. — Herbert  K. :  Your 
pony  needs  gentle  training.  Can  you  give  it  to 
him? — J.  («.  B.,  who  lives  in  Louisiana,  is  a  fa- 
mous hunter,  particularly  of  alligators.— S.  Jf .  N.  I 
I  can  not  make  the  inquiry  you  propose  in  the 
Post-office  Box,  as  it  is  against  our  rules.— V.  de 
M.  is  a  little  Brazilian  girl,  who  is  summering  in 
beautiful  Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson,  and  enjoy- 
ing herself  very  much.— Aliim  K.  M.:  The  Post- 
mistress frowns  on  pencilled  letters,  dear.  Yours 
was  so  rubbed  that  it  positively  could  not  be  read. 
—Lizzie  L.  K.,  George  H.  W.,  Louie  De  W.,  Mary 
II.,  G.  P.  F.,  Blanche  C.  31.  F.,  and  Clara  L.  M.  F., 
thanks  for  your  letters. 


PITZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
ENIGMA. 

You  will  find  me  in  custard,  in  cheese,  in  cream, 

Not  in  pudding,  in  bread,  or  in  milk. 

In  amber,  in  amethyst,  and  in  pearl, 

Not  in  velvet,  linen,  or  silk. 

In  monument  always,  but  never  in  tower. 

In  pin-money  always,  but  never  in  dower. 

In  house  and  hotel,  but  not  in  palace. 

In  goblet,  of  course,  but  not  in  chalice. 

In  rose  and  in  rue,  but  not  in  bud. 

My  whole  has  uses  many  and  good. 

MOTHER  BUNCH. 


No.  a. 

TWO  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  An  oral  expression  of  thought.  2.  A  He- 
brew measure.  3.  To  advise.  4.  One  of  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Stowe's  heroes. 

2.— 1.  An  instrument  of  military  music.  2.  An 
instrument  for  drawing  lines.  3.  A  bone  of  the- 
fore-arm.  4.  What  well  people  seldom  miss. 

KATIE  RIGGS. 


No.  3. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  leaned  far  from  the  casement 
When  the  knight  went  riding  by. 

And  the  last  thing  he  saw  was  her  favor, 
As  blue  as  the  summer  sky. 

My  second  is  white  and  dainty, 

And  often  goes  to  the  ball. 
My  whole  is  a  little  old-fashioned. 

But  brightens  the  summer  and  fall. 

ANNA  SPRAGUE- 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZMSS  IN  No.  293 

No.  1.—       SLIP  ANNA 

LANE  NAIL, 

I  N  T  O  NINE 

PEON  ALEC 

LANE 
ACID 
NICE 
EDEN 

No.  3.—  M 

WAT) 

V  A  R  E  C 

WAI  S  T  E  E 

MARSHALED 

DETAILS 


No.  3.— Mace. 


C  E  L  L  A 

RES 

D 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received' 
from  Mary  L.  Waite,  Willie  C.  Frame,  Edna  K. 
Wallace.  Van  M  Hurt.  May  New,  Addie  Water- 
house.  Emma  L.  Kennedy.  Carl  Feihl,  Minnie 
Goetchius,  Edith  May  Simmons,  Theresa  R.  Hart- 
well.  Sallie  s.  Hartwell,  Bessie'  and  Gertrude  Un- 
derbill. A.  L.  Munder,Ignaciol  Y;ido,  Kthel  Agnes- 
Cumming.  Philip  E.  V.  P..  Laurason  R.  Latrobe,. 
Henrv  L.  King,  Katie  Dale.  1,'av  Ilobbler.  and  A. 
de  M.'  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  anil  3d  pages  of  cover. T/, 
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ADVICE  OUT  OF  SEASON*. 

BY  PALJIER    CUX. 

"1\I~Y  darlings."  said  the  mother  bear, 

_l_T_I_  "You  should  have  passed  the  hive  with  care, 
And  riot  have  tried  to  bring  it  home, 
However  sweet  might  be  the  comb." 

"Oh.  inother  dear,  in  mercy  pause." 
Replied  the  cub.  through  swollen  jaws. 
"Your  kind  advice  an  hour  ago 
Had  saved  us  much  distress  anil  woe; 
But  now  your  words  seem  out  of  place. 
Because  we  understand  the  case. 
And  know  how  dull  indeed  is  he 
Who  meddles  with  the  spiteful  bee." 


A  SHEPHERD  DOG'S  APPETITE. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  Massachusetts  farmer  who  pastures  cat- 
tle during  the  summer  decided  he  would  like  a  shepherd 
dog  to  help  drive  the  animals  and  keep  a  general  lookout  tor 
them  while  in  the  fields.  Not  wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  full-grown  dog,  he  accepted  the  offer  from  a  friend 
of  a  pup  a  few  months  old,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the 
little  fellow  up  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

Tin-  infancy  of  that  shepherd  dug  was  particularly  noticeable 
from  the  disposition  lie  showed  tn  reduce  to  pulp  anything  and 
everything.  Nothing  was  safe,  from  the  family's  overshoes  to 
the  farmer's  spectacle-case.  Once  he  was  discovered  in  the 
main  hall  with  his  paws  lovingly  clasped  around  his  mistress's 
best  sun-shade,  the  top  of  which  was  unaccountably  missing. 

He  took  his  most  dangerous  meal,  however,  later  on  in  the 
summer,  after  the  arrival  of  some  city  boarders.  One  of  these 
ladies  possessed  a  hat  of  which  she  was  particularly  fond,  and 
which,  knowing  Jip's  disposition,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  placing 
in  the  parlor  for  safe-keeping.  One  day,  the  door  having  been 
carelessly  left  open,  Jip  strolled  in,  and  laid  himself  down  under 
the  sofa  for  a  long  cool  nap.  No  sooner  was  he  settled  than  oue 
of  the  family,  fearful  of  flies  intruding  into  the  parlor,  closed 
the  door,  and  left  Master  Pup  alone  with  that  precious  hat. 

You  probably  can  guess  what  had  happened  by  the  time  the 
owner  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action.  There  was  Jip,  and  there 
were  a  few  scraps  of  ribbon  ami  straw  :  but  to  imagine  that  those 
fragments  had  ever  formed  a  head-covering  seemed  ridiculous. 

Worse  than  all  this,  though,  was  the  fact,  which  the  owner  of 
the  mutilated  remains  solemnly  protested,  that  she  had  left  stick- 
ing in  the  trimming  two  long  sharp  hat-pins.  A  thorough  search 
failed  to  discover  their  whereabouts,  and  the  family  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  conviction  that  Jip,  with  two  hat-pins  inside  of 
him,  could  not  be  long  for  this  world. 

Did  he  die?  No,  he  did  net.  He  looked  unhappy  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  returned  to  his  former  occupations  with  renewed 
activity.  However,  he  was  completely  cured  of  his  taste  for 
hats,  and  after  a  few  mouths  settled  down  to  an  ordinary  dog 
diet. 

His  master  states  frankly  that,  even  though  a  good  shepherd 
dog  may  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars,  still,  if  he  disposes  of  as 
much  personal  property  while  growing  as  Jip  did,  the  specula- 
tion of  raising  him  may  be  considered  a  failure  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  BOON  ISLAND  LIGHT. 

A  ForitTlI  MF-.JCLY  STORY. 
BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

IF  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  great  Fourth-of-July 
sensation  at  the  Boon  Island  Light-house,  do  not  ask 
Sum  for  the  particulars.  Never  mind  why;  only  be  sure 
he  will  not  tell  you. 

What  was  tin-  sensation  '.  Well,  you  must  know  that 
one  Fourth  of  July —  But  stop!  Let  us  begin  properly. 
On  the  afternoon  of  one  lilHh  <>f  June  it  began  to  rain,  and 
what  is  more,  it  kept  on  raining.  Not  merely  a  June 
shower,  but  a  regular  steady,  dogged  down-pour,  as  if  the 
heavens  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  once  and  for  all, 
the  upstart  waves  should  be  put  down.  And  put  down 
they  were,  too — put  down  so  flat  that  the  most  they  could 
do  was  to  spatter  up  spitefully — 110  better  than  water  in 
a  pan. 

But  in  the  mean  while  a  gale  of  wind  was  tearing  along 
in  that  direction,  and  reached  the  light-house  just  about 
nine  o'clock.  What  a  mad  gale  it  was!  It  tore  the 
rain-clouds  into  ribbons,  and  drove  them  like  sheep  over 
the  Maine  coast.  It  pounced  down  on  the  humbled 
waves  and  dashed  them  against  the  light-house.  It  toss- 
ed them  over  the  light-house;  it  swept  them  with  a  swish 
and  a  swash  and  a  gurgle  around  its  base;  it  blew  their 
curling  heads  off  and  away  out  to  sea;  it  lifted  them  bod- 
ily, and  hurled  them  with  a  splash-dash  down  on  the  little 
island.  Ah!  what  a  wild,  furious  frolic  the  gale  was 
having! 

By  this  time,  of  course,  the  six  Stoughton  children  were 
comfortably  tucked  away  in  bed.  What  did  they  care 
whether  wind  or  rain  or  waves  had  the  best  of  the  fight! 
What  did  it  matter  to  them  if  the  massive  light-house 
shivered  and  shook  under  the  frantic  blows  of  the  gale- 
tossed  sea!  They  were  used  to  it,  and  as  a  baby  rocked  in 
a  cradle  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  its  mother's  cooing  song,  so 
those  Stoughton  boys  and  girls  only  slept  the  sounder 
when  the  thud,  thud  of  the  waves  jarred  them  in  their 
beds,  and  the  wind  moaned  and  shrieked  at  the  iron- 
barred  windows. 

Only  once  that  night  did  any  of  them  stir;  and  then,  to 
be  accurate,  they  all  stirred. 

"My!"  said  Ike,  "  but  that  was  a  oner!" 

"Something's  busted,"  said  Sam. 

"Get  out!  go  to  sleep,"  growled  Tom.  "  What  d'you 
want  to  wake  us  all  up  for  ?" 

"Huh!"  said  Ike. 

"  Huh  !"  said  Sam. 

Both  were  indignant,  but  both  did  go  to  sleep.  The 
girls  for  once  listened  without  saying  anything,  and  they 
too  went  to  sleep  again. 

"I  wonder  what  that  was  ?"  said  father  Stoughton. 

"I  don't  know,'1  said  mother  Stoughton. 

And  then  they  went  to  sleep  again. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  good  one,"  said  the  assistant  keeper, 
who  was  on  watch  that  night. 

And  so  it  was  a  "  good  one"  and  a  "  oner,"  too,  if  oner 
means  something  unusual — as  they  all  found  out  when 
they  got  up  the  next  morning. 

The  sun  was  up  betimes,  shining  as  brightly  and  joy- 
ously as  if  out  for  a  holiday,  and  the  Stoughtons  mi^ht 
well  have  doubted  if  the  storm  had  been  anything  but.  a 
dream.  There  were  the  waves  murmuring  placidly  around 
the  little  island ;  the  rain  was  far,  far  away :  and  the  riotous 
wind  had  given  place  to  a  gentle,  coaxing  breeze. 

But — and  this  is  what  made  the  Stoughtons  every  one 
stare  and  gape  and  exclaim  that  1st  of  July  morning — 
the  gale  had  brought  them  a  visitor.  Not  a  mild-man- 
nered, courteous  visitor  who  knocked  at  the  door  and  said, 
"By  your  leave,"  before  he  entered,  but  a  burly,  sullen 
fellow,  who,  finding  the  door  closed,  had  burst  his  way  in, 
and  made  himself  as  much  at  home  as  he  very  well  could. 


You  may  doubt  it;  but  as  sure  as  you  live  the  Stough- 
tons found  the  door — and  the  only  door  at  that — com- 
pletely blocked  by  a  huge  bowlder  which  had  been  hurled 
by  the  wind  and  water  against  the  light-house,  had  shat- 
tered the  door  into  splinters,  and  had  then  wedged  itself 
obstinately  in  the  doorway.  And  so  well  did  it.  lit  the 
opening  that  there  was  not  anywhere  around  it,  a,  hole  big 
enough  to  let  even  little  Deborah  crawl  through. 

Well,  what  a  joke  it  wa>.  to  be  sure,  to  be  prisoners  in 
one's  own  house !  Sam  and  Ike  did  first  with  some  su- 
periority remind  Tom,  the  oldest,  that  they  had  known 
that  something  was  the  matter;  but  having  said,  "I  told 
you  so,"  and  derived  the  usual  satisfaction  from  that,  they 
joined  in  the  general  glee. 

Yes,  it  was  a  great  joke  that  morning,  but  the  edge  of 
the  joke  was  partly  blunted  at  dinner-time  when  a  very 
meagre  meal  was  served  up  to  the  children.  The  truth 
was,  mother  Stoughton  was  not  prepared  for  a  state  of 
siege,  and  her  store  of  provisions  was  consequently  small. 
The  store-house  was  separate  from  the  dwelling-house, 
and  could  only  be  reached  by  going  outside. 

The  bowlder,  which  weighed  a  ton  or  more,  was  too 
tightly  wedged  into  be  movedahair's-breadth,the  windows 
were  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars,  and  the  openings  were 
very  small  anyhow.  As  for  the  house  itself,  it  was  built 
of  great  blocks  of  stone,  and  was  just  as  secure  against  the 
efforts  of  men  to  tear  it  down  from  the  inside  as  against 
the  efforts  of  the  elements  from  the  outside. 

On  reflection  the  children  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bowlder  was  no  joke  at  all.  The  older  folks  had  never 
thought  it  was,  so  they  did  not  have  to  change  their  minds. 
At  supper  the  children  were  more  convinced  than  at  din- 
ner, and  at  breakfast,  from  which  they  rose  up  as  hungry 
as  they  sat  down,  they  looked  as  anxious  as  their  elders. 

"All !"  sighed  father  Stoughton,  at  breakfast,  "  if  I  only 
had  some  powder  I  could  clear  the  doorway." 

"If  you  had  only  let  us  have  some  powder  for  the 
Fourth !"  exclaimed  Tom. 

But  it  was  useless  to  regret  that.  Father  Stoughton,  for 
his  own  good  reasons,  did  not  wish  his  boys  to  have  powder 
on  the  island,  and  he  had  said  so — said  so,  very  emphat- 
ically. That,  of  course,  was  the  end  of  it. 

Would  nothing  else  do?  Could  they  not  chip  the  stone 
away  bit  by  bit  .'  If  they  had  had  tools,  yes;  but  as  there 
wTas  nothing  more  than  a  screw-driver  and  a  tack-hammer 
in  the  house,  no. 

They  did  everything  they  could,  but  no  impression  did 
they  make.  It  began  to  look  desperate  for  the  prisoners. 
The  food  was  carefully  husbanded,  and  only  enough  given 
out  to  keep  them  from  starving.  Powder!  powder!  Oh, 
for  a  pound  of  powder! 

"  I  wish,"  said  Tom,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July, 
as  they  all  sat,  for  form's  sake,  around  the  almost  empty 
table — "I  wish  now,  father,  I  had  disobeyed  you  and 
bought  some  powder  when  I  went  ashore  with  Sam  last 
week." 

Sam  looked  up  eagerly  at  this. 

"  I  would  be  glad  of  the  powder,  Thomas,"  said  father 
Stoughton,  gravely,  "but  not  even  the  serious  need  for  it 
now  could  excuse  your  disobedience.  I  hope  no  child  of 
mine  will  ever  set  up  his  will  against  mine." 

Whereat  Tom  looked  as  if  he  wished  he  had  not  said  it, 
and  Sam  resumed  the  nielanelioly  air  with  which  he  had 
been  moping  about  ever  since  the  seriousness  of  their  sit- 
uation had  become  clear  to  him.  All  of  the  children  were 
melancholy,  but  there  was  something  peculiarly  dismal 
and  woe-begone  in  Sam's  manner,  lie  looked  as  if  he 
had  a  great  load  on  his  conscience,  and  acted  as  if  lie  were 
trying  to  make  expiation  for  some  wronu'. 

Nobody  thought  of  it  at  the  time.  The  only  thing  that 
struck  anybody  was  that,  whereas  Sam  was  usually  the 
most  impatient  and  unreasonable  and,  not  to  mince  mat- 
ters, selfish  of  the  boys,  he  was  now  the  most  patient,  un- 
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complaining,  and  unselfish.  Why,  he  always  saved  a  lit- 
tle out  of  his  share  at  each  meal,  and  gave  it  to  baby  Deb ! 
Of  course  Ike  had  something-  to  say  about  Sam's  remark- 
able behavior.  Ike  always  did  have  something  to  say, 
and  lie  usually  said  it  with  great  bluntness. 

"Look  at  Sam!"  he  exclaimed  one  day;  "he  goes 
around  so  awfully  dismal  and  good,  seems  as  if  he  must 
have  put  the  stone  in  the  door,  and  been  sorry  for  it  ever 
since." 

Phew!  how  red  Sam  grew  at  that!  Of  course  it  was 
absurd.  He  could  no  more  have  put  the  stone  there  than 
he  could  have  lifted  the  light-house,  and  nobody  thought 
so.  Indeed,  mother  Stoughton  was  so  touched  at  his  good- 
ness to  baby  Deb  that  she  exclaimed  at  once,  "  For  shame, 
Isaac !  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  show  the  same  spirit  as 
Samuel ;"  and  then  she  drew  Sam  to  her  and  kissed  him. 

But  if  what  Ike  said  made  Sam  flush,  there  was  no 
word  to  express  his  redness  when  his  mother  praised  him. 

Each  day  they  worked  and  tugged  at  the  bowlder,  and 
each  day  the  bowlder  was  as  obstinate  as  the  day  before. 
Each  day  they  peered  through  the  little  windows,  hoping 
to  see  some  visitors  from  the  mainland,  and  each  day 
none  came. 

It  was  hard  for  the  little  ones  to  go  hungry  and  more 
hungry  every  day,  but  it  was  harder — it  was  terrible — for 
father  and  mother  Stoughton  to  see  the  roses  fade  out  of 
the  children's  cheeks;  and  perhaps  Sam — uncomplaining 
and  patient  Sam — made  them  the  most  heart-sick. 

There  they  were,  starving— positively  starving — with 
food,  and  plenty  of  it,  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  And 
then,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July,  came  the  dreadful 
word  that  the  oil-can  was  empty,  and  only  enough  oil  in 
the  lamp  to  carry  the  light  through  one  more  night. 

Ah  !  you  may  not  know  what  that  meant,  but  they  did; 
and  famished  as  they  were,  they  forgot  themselves  to 
shudder  at  the  fate  of  the  travellers  by  sea  who  should  be 
shipwrecked  for  want  of  that  warning  light. 

And  Sam!  he  acted  almost  as  if  he  were  out  of  his 
mind.  Mother  Stoughton  declared  she  had  always  done 
the  boy  an  injustice  not  to  have  recognized  his  tenderness 
of  heart  sooner.  It  was  remarkable  how  Sam  was  affect- 
ed by  the  sufferings  of  the  family  and  the  perils  of  the 
se . i- Carers  without  the  light  to  guide  them  into  port. 

That  night,  weary  and  weak  as  he  must  have  been,  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  tossed  about  in  bed  for  a  while,  and 
then  rose  up,  and,  like  a  ghost,  wandered  about.  He  went 
to  his  special  corner  of  the  room,  and  fumbled  about  there 
for  a  while;  then  he  crept  out  to  the  bowlder,  and  felt 
about  it  for  a  minute  or  more;  then  he  sighed  mournful- 
ly, and  crept  back  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  when  father  Stoughton  went  to  take 
his  customary  look  at  the  terrible  bowlder,  he  uttered  a 
cry  and  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  make  sure 
he  was  not  dreaming. 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  master  ?  Do  you  think 
the  bowlder  was  gone  ?  Of  course  it  was  not.  It  was 
there  exactly  as  it  had  been  for  more  than  three  days — 
three  long,  weary,  hungry  days.  But — which  was  the 
next  best  thing — there  on  a  little  projection  on  the  face 
of  the  bowlder  lay  a  tin  flask  of  powder. 

Who  had  put  it  there  ?  Of  course  the  question  was 
asked,  but  you  may  be  sure  father  Stoughton  did.  not 
waste  any  time  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  powder 
meant  oil  for  his  lamp  and  food  for  his  family,  and  what- 
ever he  thought  besides  that,  he  certainly  said  nothing, 
while  he  worked  with  nervous  haste  to  deepen  the  cavity 
in  the  bowlder. 

Pokers  were  hardened  by  heating  and  dipping  into  wa- 
ter— they  fortunately  had  plenty  of  that — and  flat-irons 
were  used  for  hammers.  They  seemed  to  be  a  long  time 
in  drilling  the  hole  to  a  sufficient  depth,  but  it  was  done 
by  noon-time.  The  boys  helped :  that  is,  Tom  and  Ike  did. 
Sam  offered  to  help,  but  his  father,  in  a  very  sorrowful 


tone,  said  to  him,  softly,  "Have  you  any  right  to  help, 
Samuel  ?" 

And  Sam,  with  a  piteous,  beseeching  look  at  his  father, 
rushed  from  the  room,  and  took  refuge  in  the  top  of  the 
tower,  where  he  remained  until  his  mother  sought  him 
a  few  hours  later. 

Of  course  the  blast  was  successful,  and  the  obstinate, 
bowlder  made  way  for  two  processions.  The  first  procession 
was  composed  oC  people  going  out,  and  the  second  of  peo- 
ple going  in;  thr  <m]y  dill'erem-e  being  that  when  they 
went  in,  they  carried  provisions  enough  to  feed  twice  as 
big  a  family  for  two  weeks. 

Who  put  the  powder  on  the  bowlder  ?  Ask  Sam. 
I  promised  not  to  tell. 


THE  GREAT  CONGO  VALLEY. 

I'.Y  HELEN  S.  CONANT. 

tJNTIL  the  great  African  explorer,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stan- 
l  ley,  made  his  celebrated  trip  across  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, as  he  called  it,  a  very  large  section  of  country,  com- 
prising the  valley  of  the  upper  Congo,  was  entirely  un- 
known. In  August,  1877,  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  on  the  Atlantic,  having  made  a  won- 
derful journey,  occupying  one  thousand  days,  from  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  During  this  jour- 
ney he  traversed  a  vast  region  never  before  seen  by  a  white 
man.  He  found  it  crowded  with  an  ignorant,  brutal  pop- 
ulation, who  lived  in  the  most  savage  manner,  and  who 
worshipped  hideous  wooden  idols,  and  practiced  all  kinds 
of  barbarous  and  cruel  customs.  Many  times  he  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  killed  by  these  savages,  but  being  a  very 
brave  and  courageous  man,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  obstacles,  and  after  much  suffering  and  privation,  he 
reached  Berna.  a  European  trading  station  on  the  C'onuo 
River,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

On  hearing  Mr.  Stanley's  account  of  the  vast  and  rich 
country  he  had  discovered,  a  society,  of  which  King  Leo- 
pold II.  of  Belgium  was  the  head,  organized  a  great  ex- 
pedition, which  should  proceed  up  the  Congo  with  small 
steamboats,  build  towns  on  its  banks,  with  churches  and 
school-houses,  and  besides  educating  the  people,  encourage 
them  to  trade  the  products  of  their  country,  such  as  ivory, 
palm  oil,  India  rubber,  monkey-skins,  and  many  kinds  of 
nuts  and  gums,  for  European  manufactures. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  put  in  charge  of  this  expedition.  He 
carried  a  blue  flag  with  a  golden  star,  which  he  boldly 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Congo  for  hundreds  of 
miles  inland,  and  the  glitter  of  the  golden  star  of  civili- 
zation falling  on  a  great  wilderness  of  grass  and  rocks 
and  tropical  jungle,  crowded  with  ignorant  people,  began 
at  once  to  bring  about  better  things. 

The  story  of  this  great  settlement  of  the  Congo  Valley 
is  told  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  two  large  volumes,  full  of  beau- 
tiful illustrations,  and  with  many  accounts  of  wild  and  in- 
teresting adventures. 

When  the  flotilla  of  steamboats  had  ascended  the  river 
for  about  a  hundred  miles,  the  shores  grew  very  hilly,  and 
dense  forests  crowded  down  to  the  water.  In  these  forests 
lived  thousands  of  monkeys,  gleefully  romping  and  chat- 
tering ;  great  flocks  of  parrots  flew  screaming  from  branch 
to  branch ;  elephants  were  seen  swimming  and  bathing,  or 
standing  sentry-like  in  the  twilight  of  the  dark  forests  by 
the  river-side;  large  herds  of  hippopotami  rolled  their 
clumsy  forms  in  the  swift  current;  and  there  were  croco- 
diles, thousands  of  them,  thrusting  up  their  horny  heads, 
furious  with  rage  at  being  waked  from  their  repose. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  along  the  shores  were 
less  brave  than  the  crocodiles.  The  ''puff-puff"  of  the 
steamers,  and  the  mysterious  paddle-wheels  revolving  with 
lightning  speed  filled  their  simple  minds  with  terror.  A 
monster,  a  frightful  Ibanza,  was  surely  concealed  within 
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the  "smoke-boat,''  whichmightspringon  shore  and  devour 

a  thousand  people  for  his  breakfast.  Perhaps  he  lived  in 
the  boiler,  the  huge  iron  pot  which  hissed  incessantly. 
And  why  did  the  cook,  as  they  called  the  engineer,  throw 
so  many  large  sticks  into  the  big  iron  drum  ?  Did  the 
Ibanza  eat  wood  '. 

At  the  village  of  Bumba  the  terror  of  the  people  was 
so  great  that  the  long  hand-bell,  only  sounded  on  most 
solemn  occasions,  was  vigorously  beaten,  and  old  medi- 
cine-men muttered  incantations,  and  sprinkled  sacred  wa- 
ter toward  the  boats,  in  order  to  break  the  power  of  the 
dreaded  Ibanza.  Finally  the  Ibanza  emerged  into  view. 
The  splendid  form  of  a  royal  Bengal  tiger  crawled  out  of 
the  cabin  on  to  the  deck.  The  hundreds  of  natives  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  cast  one  hurried  glance  at  the  terrible 
beast,  and  fled,  yelling  and  shrieking  with  fright,  while 
on  the  deck  stood  a  mischievous  cabin-boy,  laughing  im- 
moderately, with  a  collapsed  tiger-skin  lying  in  a  harm- 
less heap  at  his  feet. 

At  many  of  the  villages  Mr.  Stanley  was  recognized  by 
the  natives  as  the  white  man  they  had  known  before. 
They  came  flocking  to  the  landing-place,  crying  "Tande- 
lay,  Tandelay,"  and  gave  him  a  very  hearty  welcome. 
The  chiefs  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  gorgeous 
finery  in  his  honor.  They  covered  their  arms  with  pol- 
ished brass  armlets,  and  adorned  their  ankles  with  red  cop- 
per rings  which  must  have  weighed  ten  pounds  each. 
Their  wraps  and  blankets  were  yellow,  blue,  and  crimson. 
and  the  native  barbers  had  a  very  busy  time  tucking  the 
hair  of  the  chiefs  into  a  large  knot  perched  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  daubing  their  faces  with  white  and  yel- 
low paint,  which  on  the  bronze-colored  skin  made  a  verv 
startling  effect.  Lion-skins  were  spread  for  the  chid'  ami 
his  guest  to  rest  upon,  and  the  ceremony  of  blood-brother- 
hood was  performed  so  many  times  that  Mr.  Stanley's  arm 
became  quite  covered  with  scars. 


This  ceremony  bound  each  party  to  be  eternally  faith- 
ful to  the  interests  of  the  other  under  all  circumstances. 
It  was  done  in  this  manner:  The  right  arms  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  the  chief  were  crossed,  the  white  arm  over  the 
brown  arm,  and  the  fetish-man  pricked  the  arms  with  his 
lancets  until  the  blood  ran.  Then  a  powder  was  prepared 
by  scraping  the  spear  of  the  chief  and  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  rille.  a  pinch  of  salt  was  added,  and  a  little  dust 
from  a  long  pod.  The  fetish-man  then  sprinkled  this 
curious  mixture  on  the  wounds,  and  rubbed  the  two  arms 
together,  muttering  all  the  while  the  terrible  punishments 
which  would  fall  upon  the  one  who  should  break  this 
solemn  compact. 

The  chiefs,  however,  were  not  all  willing  to  make  blood- 
brotherhood  with  the  white  stranger,  and  some  even  at- 
tempted to  resist  him  by  force  of  arms.  Their  warlike  in- 
clinations were  often  defeated  by  bloodless  strategy.  On 
one  occasion  when  a  hostile  village  fired  on  his  party,  Mr. 
Stanley  at  once  sent  word  that  if  the  offense  was  repeated 
he  would  blow  all  the  people  sky-high  with  his  big  gun. 
The  chief,  his  curiosity  awakened,  requested  a  sight  of  the 
wonderful  weapon.  When  he  was  shown  the  great  Krupp 
cannon  mounted  on  wheels,  he  contemptuously  exclaimed 
that  that  was  not  a  gun,  only  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  deep 
hole  in  it.  At  a  given  signal  the  cannon  was  touched 
oil'  by  the  artillerist.  It  suddenly  recoiled  like  a  living 
creature,  and  the  great  shot,  striking  the  river  three  thou- 
sand yards  away,  threw  a  huge  column  of  water  high  in 
theair.  The  chief  and  lu.s  party  t  ivmbletl  with  terror,  and 
,sai  stupidly  gazing  at  one  another.  Their  eagerness  to 
make  brotherhood  with  the  owner  of  the  gun  was  very 
amusing. 

Slavery  is  one  of  the  great  evils  to  be  ended  forever 
when  the  flag  with  a  golden  star  is  securely  planted  in 
every  part  of  the  new  free  state  of  Congo.  The  noble 
work  of  civilizing  this  vast  country  is  only  just  begun,  but 
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before  the  present  readers  of  this  paper  are  men  and 
women,  railroads  and  commodious  highways  will  be  built 
through  the  wilderness,  flourishing  towns  and  trading 
stations  will  dot  the  plains  and  hill-sides  of  the  great  valley, 
and  Equatorial  Africa  will  be  rapidly  emerging  from  its 
darkness  of  idolatry  and  ignorance. 


INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS;* 

Or,    THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    K  E  R, 
ACTIIOK  OF  "TuE  LOST  CITY,"  "  FROM  TUK  HUDSON  TO  THE  NEVA,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  STARTLING  DISCOVERY. 

LIDIXG  swiftly  up  the  bay,  the  St.  Christopher  at 
\JT  length  slackened  speed  just  opposite  Goletta,  and 
lay  to,  with  a  Liverpool  cargo  steamer  to  port  of  her,  and 
the  French  mail  packet  from  Bona  to-starboard. 

"  Stand    by    your    an- 
chor r 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"Let  go!'' 

The  chain  rattled  sharp- 
ly through  the  hawse- 
holes,  the  anchor  splashed 
into  the  water,  and  the 
yacht  lay  snug  at  her 
moorings,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore. 
Jim  and  Sandy  kept  star- 
ing lirst  one  way  and  then 
another,  till  their  eyes 
ached ;  for  although  they 
had  made  many  voyages 
up  the  Mediterranean,  this 
was  their  first  sight  of 
Tunis.  They  were  just 
wondering  whether  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go 
ashore,  and  how  much 
they  should  be  able  to  see 
if  they  did,  when  up  came 
Captain  Percy. 

"I     think     you're    the 
only  two   on    board   who 


on 

haven't  seen  Tunis  be- 
fore,"' said  he,  pleasantly; 
"so  I'm  going  to  take  you 
with  me  when  I  land,  and 
then,  while  I'm  getting 
through  my  business,  you 
will  have  time  to  see 
something  of  the  place ; 
only  don't  go  and  get 
blown  out  to  sea  again,  as 
you  did  at  Catania." 

The  boys'  faces  grew  ra- 
diant. 

"You  ought  to  see  Go- 
letta," continued  Percy, 
"  for  it's  a  famous  place  in 
its  way.  You've  heard  of 
Admiral  Blake  ?  Well,  it 
u  ;  i  *  j  ust  here  that  he  fought 
his  great  battle  with  the 
Tunisian  pirates  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago." 


Jim's  eyes  sparkled,  and  Sandy  said,  eagerly, 

"Cawptain,  wad  ye  be  sae  gude  as  to  tell  us  a  wee  bit 
aboot  that  job,  for  I'm  no  sure  that  I  ken  the  tale  varra 
weel  myself  ?" 

"With  pleasure,  my  boy.  You  see,  both  Tunis  and 
Algiers  were  regular  nests  of  pirates  in  those  days,  and 
their  ships  (which  were  swift  as  the  wind,  and  always  well 
armed  and  manned)  kept  picking  up  European  merchant- 
men, plundering  their  cargoes,  and  making  slaves  of  their 
crews;  and  all  .the  slaves  were  fearfully  ill  used,  forced  to 
work  in  chains  under  a  hot  sun,  and  lashed  like  dogs  at 
every  turn.  So  at  last  this  sort  of  thing  got  too  bad  to  be 
borne  any  longer,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  govern- 
ing England  just  then,  sent  Admiral  Blake  to  demand 
from  the  Bey  of  Tunis  the  release  of  all  Christian  slaves,. 
and  full  satisfaction  for  the  damage  done  by  the  pirates; 
but  the  only  answer  the  Bey  gave  him  was  to  call  him  a. 
Christian  dog,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  wanted  satisfaction 
he  might  come  and  take  it." 

"He  must  have  been  pretty  mad  when  he  heard  that," 
said  Jim,  who  was  listening  with  undisguised  interest. 


*  Begun  in  No  :w.  HARPER'S 
Y'TM;  PEOPLE. 
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''  He  (cos;  and  when  his  men  saw  him  tng  at  his  long 
black  beard  (as  lie  always  did  when  liis  blood  was  fairly 
up)  they  knew  that  'Fightin.fr  Bob'  meant  business.  Just 
then,  however,  he  wasn't  strong  enough  to  attack  the  place, 
so  he  had  to  sail  a\\a\  again,  leaving  the  pirates  to  crow 
over  him  as  much  as  they  liked.  But  he  came  back  with 
a  stronger  force  three  weeks  later,  sailed  right  up  the  bay, 
anchored  in  the  teeth  of  a  tremendous  fire  close  to  where 
•we  are  now,  fought  five  big  forts  and  nine  great  ships  of 
war,  blew  up  all  the  forts,  burned  all  the  ships,  knocked 
the  whole  place  to  bits,  and  made  the  Bey  release  all  the 
slaves,  and  pay  the  bill,  and  beg  pardon  for  his  impudence 
into  the  bargain." 

"That  wad  be  a  sair  [sore]  doon-come  for  the  auld  hay- 
then's  pride,"  chuckled  Sandy,  as  the  Captain  walked  away 
after  finishing  his  story.  "Wasna  that  abraw  |linc]  tale, 
Jamie  ?'' 

"  And  didn't  he  tell  it  first-rate  ?"  added  Jim.  "Did  you 
see  his  eyes  flash  when  he  came  to  the  fighting,  just  the. 
same  as  they  did  when  he  went  for  that  crowd  of  skunks 
at.  Catania!  I  think  I  was  right — he's  some  king  or  other 
that's  got  fired  out  of  his  own  country ;  and  now  he's  cruis- 
in'  around  to  be  out  of  harm's  way  till  he  gets  a  chance  to 
go  back.  If  he  does.  I'll  help  him.  Won't  ijan  /" 

"  Weel,"  rejoined  Sandy,  cautiously.  "  I  wad  like  to  ken 
twa  things  in  sic'  a  case;  first,  if  he  is  a  king  at  a',  and 
secondly,  what  maiiiner  o'  king  he  had  been  that  his  ain 
people  should  drive  him  oot." 

That  day  was  one  which  neither  Jim  Selden  nor  Sandy 
Muir  ever  forgot.  From  their  first  step  ashore  at  Golett.-i, 
a  little  before  noon,  to  take  the  cars  for  Tunis,  it  was  all 
one  endless  panorama  of  new  and  wonderful  sights.  It 
seemed  so  strange  to  see  an  actual  ni ilirn i/  xl</tii>n  on  the 
edge  of  this  wide,  yellow,  sun-parched  African  plain,  dot- 
ted with  the  ruins  of  cities  destroyed  many  years  before 
Christ  was  born.  The  cars,  too,  looked  quite  as  queer. 
with  a  funny  little  railed  gallery,  just  broad  enough  for 
one  man  at  a  time,  all  around  the  outside.  Then  the  rail- 
way track,  instead  of  going  straight,  made  such  a  bend 
around  the  flat  sandy  shore  of  the  lagoon  that  the  train 
seemed  "like  a  wee  doggie  rinning  after  its  ain  tail,"  as  San- 
dy remarked  with  a  grin.  How  far  away  those  three  Arab 
horsemen  looked  who  were  riding  slowly  across  the  great 
-plain  with  their  long  guns  slung  at  their  backs!  and  the 
forty-foot  palms  on  the  crest  of  the  nearest  ridge  a  |>pea  red 
no  larger  than  fishing-rods.  Far  out  upon  the  hot,  dusty 
immensity  of  this  unending  level  rose  gauntly  a  row  of 
huge  dark  arches,  the  ruins  of  the  ancientRoman  aqueduct, 
still  upright  and  massive  as  ever  after  fifteen  centuries  of 
storm  and  war. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Captain  Percy,  as  the  train  ran  into 
the  depot  at  Tunis,  just  outside  the  city  gate,  "you  can 
do  what  you  like  for  two  hours,  and  then  we'll  meet  about 
three  o'clock  at  that  big  gateway  yonder,  and  you  can 
help  me  to  carry  some  books.  If  you  lose  your  way,  ask 
for  the  'Porto';  don't  forget — the  Porto.'' 

The  very  first  step  through  the  deep  tunnel-like  arch- 
way of  the  city  gate  carried  our  heroes  into  a  new  world. 
Dark  lean  faces  half  buried  in  overhanging  white  tur- 
bans ;  fierce-looking  Arab  soldiers,  all  eyes  and  teeth,  swag- 
gering past  in  baggy  blue  trousers,  with  crooked  swords 
by  their  sides;  Mohammedan  women  gliding  by  like  shad- 
ows, their  figures  hidden  by  long  loose  white  robes,  and 
their  faces  completely  masked  by  black  veils,  making  I  hem 
look  (as  Jim  ungallantly  remarked  i  "like  a  burned  slick 
run  through  a  bit  of  paper";  half-clad  native  dervishes 
(religious  devotees),  with  little  strings  of  beads  on  their 
bare  brown  necks,  howling  and  rolling  their  eyes  as  if 
they  were  mad ;  flat-topped  houses,  witli  long-robed  figures 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  their  roofs;  bare-limbed  water  car- 
riers, shouldering  greasy,  bloated  skins  of  water  that  look 
ed  unpleasantly  like  drowned  dogs;  and  palms  as  high  as 


a  bark's  mizzen-mast.  running  straight  up  to  the  very  top, 
and  then  breaking  out  into  a  great  gush  of  green  leaves, 
each  big  enough  to  cover  a  wagon. 

Farther  on  still  greater  marvels  awaited  them.  Over 
one  of  the  gates  a  palm-tree  was  growing  straight  out  from 
between  the  upper  stones  of  the  archway,  like  a  pole  hoist- 
ed above  a  barber's  shop.  Soon  after  they  passed  a  group 
of  small,  slight-made  men  in  silken  pants  and.  embroider- 
ed jackets,  and  were  not  a  little  amazed  to  learn  from  a 
by-stander  that  these  seeming  men  were  really  Jewish  la- 
dies, and  that  this  was  their  regular  dress.  And  when  a 
file  of  real  live  camels  came  marching  clown  the  narrow 
street  with  bales  of  merchandise  girthed  on  their  humps, 
Sandy  was  quite  ready  to  agree  with  Jim's  admiring  dec- 
laration that  Tunis  "  went  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  circus 
in  the  States." 

But  although  they  lost  their  way  half  a  dozen  times  at 
least,  they  got  back  to  the  great  gate  in  time  to  meet  the 
(  'aptain  coming  out  of  a  shop  with  a,  big  worm-eaten  folio 
volume  under  his  arm,  and  two  canvas  bags  ill  his  hands, 
of  which  they  hastened  to  relieve  him. 

Just  then  a  queer  little  old  man  appeared  in  the.  door- 
way of  the  shop  with  a  small,  dark,  old-fashioned  book  in 
his  hand,  crying,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  Signer !  signer!  you 
sail  'ave  ze  book  ver'  sheap  —  only  two  franc"  (forty 
cents). 

Percy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  paying  the  money, 
and  thrusting  the  book  carelessly  into  his  pocket,  march- 
ed off. 

The  train  carried  them  back  to  Goletta  in  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  the  Captain  was  busy  with  the 
contents  of  his  hook  bag's,  and  finding  their  boat  already 
at  the  landing,  they  were  soon  on  board  again. 

As  trie  Captain  went  up  the  side,  the  hook-  in  his  pocket 
caught  against  the  ladder,  and  all  but  tripped  him  up. 

"Aba  I"  said  he,  "I  had  almost  forgotten  that  fel- 
low, though  he  weighs  heavy  enough  in  my  pocket  to 
keep  me  in  mind  of  him.  Let's  see  what  he's  like,  any- 
how." 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  but  the 
book,  which  was  a  pretty  thick  one,  caught  in  the  lining, 
and  the  outer  part  of  the  old  calf-skin  cover,  already  torn, 
peeled  away  like  paper  right  up  to  the  top. 

The  Captain  was  already  beginning  to  laugh  at  his  own 
awkwardness,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  inside  of  the 
torn  binding.  Instantly  such  a  change  passed  over  his 
immovable  face  as  made  even  the  stolid  boatswain  stare 
at  him  in  amazement.  One  might  imagine  just  the  same 
look  upon  the  face  of  a  starving  rag-picker  who  had  raked 
out  of  a  heap  of  rubbish  a  diamond  ring  worth  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  next  moment  Captain  Percy  turned 
away  without  a  word,  and  going  down  into  his  cabin, 
locked  himself  in. 

He  was  seen  no  more  that  evening:  but  apparently  he 
spent  rather  a  restless  night,  for  one  of  the  quartermasters 
was  overheard  next  morning  telling  the  boatswain  that 
"the  Capting  had  been  a-trampoosing  up  and  down  his 
cabin  all  night  as  if  he  was  doiu'  a  match  agin  time." 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  FOURTH. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

IN  a  very  few  years  our  last  links  with  Revolutionary  days 
will  have  slipped  away  so  far  that  it  seems  to  me  all 
those  who  have  talked  to  "eye-witnesses"  of  that  period 
ought  to  make  some  note,  however  brief,  of  their  recollec- 
tions; so,  as  the  dear  old  Fourth  comes  around,  I  can  not 
help  looking  back  to  a  visit  which  a  young  person  paid 
to  a  very  old  gentleman  whose  boyhood  had  been  spent 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  most  stirring  events  of 
the  time  of  "General  George." 
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Foremost  among  my  recollections  of  the  visit  is  the  look 
of  the  old  fashioned  drawing-room  on  a  certain  July  aft- 
ernoon, when  Colonel  H turned  over  the  papers  in  a 

shining  dark-wood  secretary  in  order  to  find  the  most  val- 
uable of  his  many  treasures,  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  room  had  many  quaint  elegancies  and  a  certain 
modern  charm,  hut  its  fascination  for  me  lay  in  the  va- 
rious pictures  on  the  walls — the  large  portrait  of  the  Col- 
onel's father  in  his  Revolutionary  dress,  spirited,  keen, 
and  commanding',  with  that  mingling  of  independence  and 
pride  which  we  see  so  often  in  portraits  of  the  heroes  of 
'76;  next,  a  fair-faced  girl,  painted  by  Copley,  with  dainty 
rings  of  hair,  smiling  mouth,  and  serious  young  eyes — 
the  Colonel's  aunt,  who  had  been  celebrated  in  verse  and 
picture  before  she  sailed  away  to  her  foreign  home. 

"That,"  said  the  Colonel,  pointing  to  a  miniature,  "  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he,  like  President  Adams,  died  oil  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1826." 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask,  "  Do  you  remember 
the  first  Fourth  of  July  ?"  For,  you  see,  being  wholly 
Americaii  at  heart,,  how  could  I  imagine  there  had  been 
Fourth  until  the  famous  one  of  1776  ? 

The  Colonel  swept  the  pictures  back  into  a  large  black 
velvet  box,  and  smiled.  He  could  recall  the  stories  his 
aunt  liked  to  tell  of  how  very  near  it  came  to  not  being 
the  Fourth  at  all.  It  appeal's  that  when  the  Council 
decided  that  strong  measures  were  necessary,  and  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  there  was  a  fierce  debate  over 
it,  some  arguing  against  it,  others  holding  that  certain 
clauses  would  bs  better  left  out. 

On  July  2d  and  3d  the  pros  and  cons  were  still  un- 
der fierce  debate,  and  our  Colonel's  aunt,  an  ardent  girl  of 
sixteen,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  scarf,  and  went  out  to  walk 
up  and  down  where  she  might  hear  the  first  fragment  of  j 
decisive  news.  One  can  fancy  the  sunny  Philadelphia 
street,  the  anxious,  soft-eyed  little  maiden,  with  her  loyal 
heart  beating  anxiously  under  the  dainty  muslin  gown, 
and  the  scarf  of  India  crape  thrown  over  her  shoulders. 
Presently  down  comes  a  horse  urged  on  by  an  anxious  rider, 
and  breaking  the  stillness  with  the  clattering  of  his  hoofs. 
The  fair-haired  horseman  draws  rein  on  beholding  pretty 
Mistress  Nancy,  and  tells  her  that  he  is  bound  for  Mr. 
Rodney,  the  third  delegate  from  Delaware,  whose  vote 
may  save  the  country.  McKean,  one  of  the  two  represent- 
atives from  Delaware,  had  sent  this  trusty  messenger  for 
Rodney,  who  was  eighty  miles  away.  Had  Mistress  Nancy 
heard  that  a  large  armament  from  England  under  the 
command  of  Howe  had  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  ? 

Away  dashed  McKean's  messenger,  who  reached  Rod- 
ney just  in  time  for  the  delegate  to  put  spurs  to  a  fleet 
horse,  and  by  riding  all  of  a  July  night  and  part  of  a  day, 
to  arrive  and  cast  his  vote  for  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, on  that,  our  first  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 

The  "first  signers"  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  B.  Liv- 
ingston. Curiously  enough,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  fifty 
years  later,  and  within  about  an  hour  of  each  other,  Jeffer- 
son and  Adams  breathed  their  last,  the  former  at  Monti- 
cello,  aged  eighty- three,  the  latter  at  Braintree,  aged 
eighty-nine. 

Ten  years  after  the  Revolution ,  pretty  Miss  Nancy — then 
a  blooming  matron  living  in  England — gave  a  Fourth-of- 
July  dinner,  and  the  first  toast  was  to  "  McKean's  messen- 
ger— one  of  the  forgotten  heroes." 

How  interesting,  after  hearing  all  this,  to  handle  with 
our  fingers  the  faded  paper  tied  with  silk  cords  which,  as 
I  have  said,  was  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution ! 
The  Colonel's  father  had  written  most  of  it.  How  sig- 
nificant the  very  erasures  seemed  !  how  full  of  importance 
every  word,  especially  those  so  carefully  underlined! 


The  young  days  of  the  Fourth  were  very  fine,  I  should 
imagine.  People  went  great  distances  to  hear  the  "ora- 
tions," and  the  orators  were  men  like  Clay  and  Webster, 
the  latter  delivering  a  famous  speech  on  that  eventful  day 
in  1826  when  two  of  our  Presidents  had  just  breathed  their 
last.  A  banquet  was  often  prepared  out-of-doors  or  in  the 
town-hall  after  the  speeches,  which  we  are  too  apt  to 
laugh  at  as  "spread-eagle"  business.  But,  indeed,  the 
traditionary  customs  of  our  country  are  all  too  few,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  that  we  should  drift  away  from  any  that 
recall  the  nation's  stirring  hours,  and  the  critical  events 
of  its  infancy. 

Fourth  of  July  may  be  brilliant  and  patriotic  and  in- 
spiring without  dangerous  fire-works,  or  pistols,  or  too 
much  gunpowder.  For  myself  I  recall  the  joy  and  the 
patriotic  "gush"  produced  in  our  street  twenty  years  ago 
with  ten  cents'  worth  of  that  fascinating  article  known  as 
"punk,"  and  some  packages  of  fire-crackers  fantastically 
arranged  in  rows  and  sections.  Tousey  was  a  great  boy 
011  such  days.  Inspired  doubtless  by  his  grandfather's 
regimentals  and  the  portrait  on  the  first  staircase  of  that 
Revolutionary  hero,  he  instituted  a  sort  of  Olympian  per- 
formance for  the  Fourth,  which  quieted  his  mother's  fears 
on  the  score  of  gunpowder,  and  gave  us  a  sense  of  doing 
very  lofty  homage  to  the  illustrious  past. 

Some  stately  if  fantastic  games  were  played  in  Tousey's 
attic,  and  he,  arrayed  majestically  in  a  sort  of  toga,  which 
we  considered,  for  an  unknown  reason,  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  discoursed  on  the  virtues  of  the  country,  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  a  barrel  richly  draped  in  a  liag,  and  wav- 
ing the  old  General's  sword,  while  a  small  person,  weighed 
down  by  that  illustrious  person's  epaulets,  and  somewhat 
rashly  accoutred  with  large  spurs,  stood  guard,  as  it  were, 
below,  in  the  character  of  a  Roman -American  sentinel. 

Tousey's  impassioned  utterances  being  over,  the  games 
began  again,  and  if  we  ever  had  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
they  were  only  gone  through  with  because  Tousey's  mo- 
ther was  afraid  of  fire-crackers,  we  never  dared  to  suggest 
such  a  thing,  but  tried  to  infuse  into  the  performance 
something  of  the  same  spirit  which  we  fancied  urged  on 
those  first  signers  of  the  dear  old  "  Declaration."  It  cer- 
tainly added  a  zest  to  the  evening's  entertainment  when 

from  Katie  M 's  steps  we  witnessed  a  fine  display  of 

fire-works  conducted  by  her  father,  each  child  being  allow- 
ed to  hold  four  Roman  candles  and  set  off  two  pin-wheels. 

How  dark  the  sky  looked !  how  shining  and  bewilder- 
ing the  stars!  We  would  look  from  the  artificial  lights 
flashing  forth  among  the  trees  in  our  street  to  those  lamps 
of  heaven  swung  above  us,  and  perhaps  we  wondered 
where  all  those  who  had  given  us  our  freedom  were  now. 
Where  was  McKean's  messenger?  we  wondered.  At  rest 
after  his  decisive  ride,  tranquil  after  the  world's  victories 
or  defeats.  How  far  away  all  the  tumult  of  the  old  war 
days  must  seem  to  them  !  for  surely  all  was  peace  and  bro- 
therhood, and  the  sound  of  wars  all  silenced  in  that  fair 
country  of  the  King. 

Somehow  the  Fourth  had  its  quiet  moments,  too,  even 
for  little  feet  and  childish  voices,  and  small  hands  stole 
into  each  other  as  we  sat  looking  at  our  fire-works  with  a 
sense  that  independence  was  a  fine  thing  to  declare. 


"  WO-BO-SHANG." 

B  V    G.   J.    II  U  M  PURE  Y. 

S~'IXTY  years  ago,  when  the  Pottawattamie  tribe  of  In- 
_    dians  were  still  numerous  in  southeastern  Wisconsin, 
there  was  a  long  line  of  wigwams  at  a  certain  point  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  midway  between  the  present 
cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Racine. 

Among  the  braves  here  gathered  was  a  certain  giant 
red  man  named  Wo-bo-shang,  who  by  his  great  size  and 
bullying  conduct  had  won  a  great  influence  over  his  tribe. 
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Conscious  of  the  fear  lie  inspired,  Wo-bo-shang  was  led 
to  impose  011  the  rights  of  all  his  companions,  and  his 
ugliness  grew  with  each  day.  Every  morning,  after  a 
full  breakfast,  Wo-bo-shang,  arrayed  in  all  his  war-paint, 
his  feathers,  and  his  wampum,  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
porting himself  in  front  of  the  whole  line  of  wigwams. 
He  would  walk  up  and  down,  swing-ing  his  tomahawk 
above  his  head,  and  shouting,  in  border  English:  "Me 
Wo-bo-shang!  Big  Injun !  Much  fight!" 

The  crowd  of  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  would 
scatter  as  the  big  bully  turned  from  right  to  left  with  a 
sweep,  and  no  brave  was  courageous  enough  to  accept  the 
challenge.  The  same  performance  was  repeated  every 
noon,  after  Wo-bo-shang  had  gorged  himself  with  a  din- 
ner of  game  that  other  Indians  had  killed. 

These  exhibitions  had  now  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  the  humiliated  braves  were  becoming  mure  and 
more  weary  and  maddened  under  such  goading  provoca- 
tion, when  one  day  there  came  a  sudden  interruption. 
After  a  more  than  ordinarily  heavy  meal,  which  had 
been  varied  by  copious  draughts  of  fire-water.  Wo-bo- 
shang  was  taking  his  usual  parade  along  the  beach.  The 
cowed  braves  shrank  back,  for  his  path  was  zigzag,  and 
the  fear  of  him  was  unabated.  Wing-wee,  a  little  black- 
headed  Pottawattamie,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  camp 
the  day  before,  alone  held  his  ground.  He  did  more; 


running  out  to  the  well-worn  path  of  the  giant,  he  planted 
himself,  arms  akimbo,  right  in  the  way  of  the  approaching 
Goliath. 

"Me  Wo-bo-shang!  big  Injun  !  much  fight!"  howled  the 
latter,  glaring  contemptuously  at  the  pigmy  in  his  path. 

"Can  Wo-bo-shang  fight  Wing-wee  ?''  piped  the  voice 
of  him  who  had  now  become  the  magnet  for  every  eye  in 
the  encampment. 

"Ugh!  ugh!  me  Wo-bo-shang!"  roared  the  great  bully" 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  striding  on,  as  if  he  would  trample 
down  the  audacious  midget  in  his  path. 

Bending  low  his  little  black  head,  hard  as  a  rock, Wing- 
wee  shot  like  a  bolt  straight  at  Wo-bo-shang's  stomach. 
The  great  giant  fell  like  a  lump  on  the  sand,  while  a  uni- 
versal shout  arose  from  the  wigwams.  Wo-bo-shang  tried 
to  rise  again  and  again,  only  to  be  butted  sideways,  in 
front,  and  in  the  rear,  until  he  finally  fell  into  the  water 
of  the  lake.  This  sufficiently  sobered  him,  but  it  did  not 
bring  back  his  courage.  Starting  up,  he  began  to  run  for 
his  life,  with  little  Wing-wee  in  close  pursuit. 

Up  and  down  the  beach,  in  and  around  the  wigwams, 
they  ran,  the  terrified  bully  pursued  by  the  terrible  little 
battering-ram,  while  the  whole  Indian  village  shouted 
and  roared  and  whooped  at  the  fun. 

It  was  the  last  of  poor  Wo-bo-shaug.  Darting  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  he  forever  lost  him>elf  to  the  tribe. 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

BY    MARGARET    E.    SANGSTER. 

THEKK'S  ju-4  one  day  in  all  the  year 
When  no  one  says,  "Be  quirt," 
And   u'irls  and  buys  are  Irt   aloue 

To  make  nn  end  of  riot. 
Then  cannon  break  in  thunder-gu  is 

From  forts  and  ar-enaK 
And  flays  outstream,  like  flowers  in  bloom, 
From  windows,  mot's,  and  walls. 

Then  you  should  hear  the  crackers  go! 
A  park  sel   off  ill  a  barrel 

Make  such  a  jolly  sound,  you  know- 
Like  giants  in  a  quarrel. 

And,  oh,  the  bells  that,  swing  and  chime, 
And  ring  and  rock  the  spires. 

And  the  fairy  lights  al   evening  time, 
That  blaze  in  rainbow  fires! 

The  pert  torpedoes  snap  ami  pop 

Like  folk  who  get  in  a  fluster, 
But  whom  you  need  not  mind  at  all. 

For  they  spend  their  strength  in  bluster. 
The  lovely  rockets  please  me  best, 

They  shoot  so  grand  and  high, 
Then  drop  again  their  golden  stars 

In  showers  from  the  sky. 

There's  just  one  day  in  all  (lie  year 

When  no  one  says,  "Be  quiet," 
And  girls  and  boys  are  let  alone 

To  "make  no  end  of  riot. 
Three  cheers  for  Independence  Day, 

When  diums  are  beat  in  chorus, 
And  trumpets  blow  ai:d  bugles  peal, 

And  our  flag  is  streaming  o'er  us. 


ROLF     HOUSE.* 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 
AcTiioit  OF  "NAN,"  "Mu.T>RKn's  BARGAIN,"  "  DIOK  AND  D,"  ETC.,  ETO. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A    "FAITHFUL   SERVANT." 

ATER  in  the  evening,  while 
the  children  roamed 
around  the  tiny  garden, 
Nau  was  told  the  details 
of  the  will. 

Miss  Rolf  had  evident- 
ly decided  to  arrange 
everything  with  a  view 
to  Nan's  carrying  out 
her  charitable  enterprises 
with  as  few  difficulties  as 
possible.  After  leaving 
a  certain  sum  to  the  Col- 
lege Street  Rolfs,  and  a 
few  legacies  to  old  serv- 
ants, and  testimonials  to 

some  friends,  she  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  her  large 
fortune  to  Nan.  But  the  conditions  of  this  inheritance 
were  many. 

More  than  one-half  of  her  income  was  to  be  given 
away.  Until  her  twenty-first  birthdav  Nan  was  to  con- 
sult three  chosen  friends — Dr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Field,  and  Dr. 
Barlow — before  bestowing  any  sum  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  any  institution  or  individual,  and  an 
accurate  account  of  all  money  spent  was  to  be  kept,  and 
privately  audited  by  one  of  the  three  every  six  months. 
All  disbursements,  however,  were  to  be  considered  strict- 
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ly  confidential,  as  Miss  Rolf  was  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  doing  good  that  the  world  may  hear  it;  and  as 
she  specially  recommended  to  Nan's  care  that  class  of 
persons  who  can  not  solicit  charity,  she  was  the  more 
anxious  to  make  all  transactions  of  mercy  private,  or 
known  only  to  Nan  and  her  counsellors.  She  earnestly 
desired  Nan  never  to  part  with  Rolf  House  or  any  of  its 
family  treasures,  and  suggested  that  unless  travelling 
abroad,  part  of  every  year  should  be  spent  by  her  niece  at 
the  old  place.  Her  guardians  were  Dr.  Rogers  and  Col- 
onel Vandort. 

In  a  codicil  Miss  Rolf  desired  Nan  to  open  a  summer 
home  for  children  on  the  Ramstollora  property  just  pur- 
chased; also  expressing  herself  as  pleased  with  Marian 
and  Philip's  progress,  she  left  a  sum  of  money  to  them 
sufficient  for  their  start  in  life. 

When  Dr.  Rogers  had  finished  reading  the  copy  of  the 
will  which  he  brought  with  him,  Nan's  head  was  on  the 
table,  and  her  whole  body  shaken  by  sobs.  The  good 
physician  did  not  attempt  to  check  her  weeping.  He 
caught  the  murmur  of  "  Aunt  Letty"  in  the  midst  of  in- 
coherent sentences,  and  at  last  she  lifted  her  face  to  say: 
"  Oh,  Dr.  Rogers,  can  I  do  it  all  2  If  only  it  were  Lance 
or  Phyllis!  They  are  clever,  not  stupid  like  me.'1 

Dr.  Rogers  took  the  girl's  hands  firmly  in  both  of  his, 
and  looking  straight  into  her  honest,  tear-stained  face, 
said,  earnestly:  "Yes,  Nan,  you  can,  you  will;  all  that 
your  aunt  expected  and  more,  if  only  you  keep  yourself 
what  you  are  now.  what  God  made  you  to  be  —  true- 
hearted,  honest-minded,  and  faithful.  Remember  that  it 
is  in  your  hands  to  be  a  noble,  useful  woman.  Never  let 
pride  or  sin  come  in  the  way  of  your  giving  back  to  Him 
ten  talents  for  the  one  He  gave  you,  so  that  you  may  earn 
the  right  to  hear  Him  say  one  day,  '  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant;'  for,  little  girl,  from  this  day  forward 
that  is  what  you  must  consider  that  you  are — His  m'rrititt. 
People  may  try  to  spoil  you,  to  treat  you  indulgently,  to 
make  you  proud  of  your  position  of  trust;  but  they  will 
not  succeed  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  only  doing 
the  Master's  work." 

Nan  listened,  her  whole  soul  seeming  to  be  reflected  in  the 
fearless  and  yet  tender  eyes  that  rested  on  the  Doctor's  face; 
and  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  her  low-voiced  "I  will 
try''  meant  more  than  whole  sentences  of  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse. And  the  Doctor  knew  it.  As  he  drove  his  sister 
back  to  Beverley,  he  told  her  of  his  interview,  and  added: 
"  Clever,  indeed  !  I'd  rather  have  our  little  Nan's  kind  of 
stupidity  than  all  the  book-learning  or  fine  airs  in  a  school- 
ful  of  other  girls.  But  there's  good  stuff  in  the  rest  of 
them,  and  I  for  one  am  not  sorry  they  had  tins  trial. 
Nothing  like  knowing  what  there  is  to  put  up  with  in  this 
work-a-day  world.  I  believe  Phyllis  will  be  as  strong  as 
ever  one  of  these  days,  and  yot  even  if  it  doesn't  come  to 
pass" — there  was  a  suspicious  moisture  in  the  good  Doc- 
tor's eyes  as  he  spoke — "the  dear  girl  has  gained  some- 
thing by  all  this  that  I  wouldn't  see  her  lose  even  for  the 
sake  of  being  her  old  active  self  again.'' 

"  I  always  said  that  Phyllis's  real  character  was  noble 
and  high,"  replied  Miss  Amy,  stanchly. 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  feel  quite  like  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  having  the  care  of  these  children.  It  '11 
make  us  young  again,  eh,  old  woman  ?"  and  he  looked 
quizzically  at  Miss  Amy,  who  laughed,  as  they  drove  up  to 
their  own  doorway,  and  told  him  she  believed  he  wouldn't 
feel  old  if  he  were  one  hundred  and  two. 

Marian  arrived  at  Beachcroft  after  tea,  and  she  and  Nan 
and  Love  Blake  sat  down  for  a  cozy  talk  together,  the 
boys  having  undertaken  the  escort  of  Betty  and  Tina  into 
Beverley. 

It  took  Marian  a  short  time  to  make  up  her  mind  what 
she  wanted  to  do.  Her  heart  was  not  in  teaching,  but 
ever  .since  the  Emporium  had  been  started  she  had  longed 
for  work  of  just  that  kind,  and  her  suggestion  was  that 
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she  should  bring  her  mother  over  from  Bromfield,  and,  if 
the  girls  were  willing,  take  the  Beachcroft  cottage,  Em- 
porium and  all,  oft'  their  hands. 

Nan  was  delighted,  and  felt  certain  that  the  others 
would  consent  to  this,  for  in  spite  of  their  anxiety,  they 
had  all  grown  fond  of  the  little  house,  their  sales-room, 
and  the  pleasant  associations  connected  with  it.  To  have 
Marian  carry  on  the  work  would  riot  seem  like  giving  it 
up,  and,  moreover,  it  would  make  just  the  sort  of  home 
for  Philip  that  he  needed. 

There  did  not  seem  any  doubt  hut  that  all  the  Rolfs 
would  go  abroad  for  the  summer,  and  the  holiday  sea- 
son would  be  an  excellent  time  for  Marian  to  begin  life  at 
Beachcroft. 

The  girls  sat  up  talking  so  late  that  they  all  had  to  go 
out  into  the  kitchen  and  beg  from  Mrs.  Travers  a  second 
supper,  which  they  ate  standing  round  the  kitchen  table, 
telling  the  good  woman  bits  of  their  new  plan,  Marian 
declaring  that  unless  Mrs.  Travers  remained  to  keep  her 
mother  company  she  could  not  hope  for  success. 

Altogether,  Nan  had  reason  to  regard  this  2~th  of  May 
as  a  good  omen  for  the  beginning  of  her  new  life.  She 
felt  almost  too  happy  to  go  to  sleep,  thinking  over  all  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  her  final  remembrance  was  a  com- 
forting one.  The  Doctor's  words  floated  past  her  mind 
during  the  last  waking  moments,  and  she  fell  asleep  mur- 
muring to  herself  bits  of  the  text  that  he  had  quoted. 
Would  she  not  try  with  all  her  heart  and  strength  and 
soul  to  be  a  "faithful  servant"  ? — to  do  well  in  small 
things  as  in  the  great  ?  Life  seemed  to  stretch  before  her 
as  a  very  long'  and  beautiful  journey,  and  Nan  felt  as 
though  she  had  found  in  the  Doctor's  words  new  courage 
to  go  forth  and  meet  it. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

"HOME,  HAPPINESS,  AND  ROLF  HOUSE." 

ON  a  certain  sunshiny  May  morning  a  party  of  young 
people  were  gathered  together  in  the  parlor  of  a  charming 
apartment  in  Paris. 

The  occasion,  as  their  white  dresses,  flowers,  and  wed- 
ding favors  showed,  was  a  very  festive  one,  but  while 
waiting  for  the  bride's  appearance  a  great  deal  of  talking 
and  laughing  went  on,  not  unmixed  with  some  of  the 
usual  exclamations  of  regret  which  must  be  heard  at  every 
wedding,  no  matter  how  much  happiness  seems  to  be  in 
the  future. 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you,  Nan,"  Joan  Rolf  was 
saying.  "Dr.  Barlow  is  your  guardian,  or  something 
like  it,  and  of  course  it  makes  Annie  all  the  nearer  to  you 
to  have  him  marry  her;  but  I  wonder  if  she'll  seem  ju*t. 
the  same  to  us."  Joan  had  shot  up  into  a  tall  girl  during 
the  one  year  since  that  27th  of  May  when  Nan  "came 
into  her  own  again, "and  if  her  old  antics  were  in  no  way 
forgotten,  she  had  acquired  something  more  like  a  dignity 
of  demeanor  when  occasion  required  it. 

"  Of  course  we  can't  expect  her  to  seem  quite  the  same," 
said  Laura,  whose  seventeen  years'  wisdom,  combined  witli 
a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  usually  made  her  opinions  list- 
ened to  with  respect.  "But  only  think  how  we  should 
have  felt  if  she  had  married  a  stranger!" 

There  was  comfort  in  this  suggestion,  and  the  whole 
party  fell  to  discussing  how  soon  Annie  was  likely  to  be 
ready,  whether  Dr.  Barlow  would  be  prompt,  and  if  the 
few  guests  invited  for  the  breakfast  at  Mrs.  Vandort's  ho- 
tel would  be  sure  to  be  ready. 

The  door  opened  in  the  midst  of  these  conjectures,  and 
Dr.  Barlow,  looking  very  bright  and  happy,  with  Lance, 
came  into  the  room. 

Nan  started  forward.  "Oh,  Dr.  Barlow,"  she  said, 
smiling,  "Annie  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  She  prom- 
ised Pbyllis  to  come  in  before  we  went  to  the  church,  that 
Phyllis  might  see  her  for  the  last  time." 


Everybody  laughed  at  Nan's  way  of  putting  it,  espe- 
cially as  by  the  wish  of  both  young  people  the  wedding 
was  to  be  so  simple  that  it  really  seemed,  as  Annie  said 
herself,  scarcely  anything  of  a  break  at  all ;  only  as  Phyl- 
lis was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  be  present  in  the  church, 
Annie  had  wanted  one  word  with  her  before  starting. 
A  moment  later  there  was  another  opening  of  the  door, 
this  time  to  admit  Colonel  and  Mrs.  "Vandort,  Tina  Far- 
quhar,  whom  they  had  brought  from  her  school,  and  the 
lovely  bride  herself.  • 

As  they  all  surrounded  her  to  look  at  her  pretty,  sim- 
ple bridal  attire,  Annie  laughingly  declared  that  she 
would  not  be  inspected  in  such  a  fashion  until  after  the 
ceremony  was  over,  and  so  she  darted  away  in  the  midst 
of  their  exclamations,  crossing  the  hall  to  Phyllis's  room. 

The  Rolfs  had  been  a  year  abroad,  and  amid  many  re- 
sults the  happiest  was  Phyllis's  new  strength,  now  so  es- 
tablished a  fact  that  another  summer  would  see  her  al- 
most well  again.  She  had  walked  about  the  rooms,  once 
or  twice  had  ventured  into  the  gardens,  and  each  week 
seemed  to  bring  back  some  of  the  missing  suppleness  and 
bloom.  If  actual  vigor  had  not  come,  there  was  at  least 
its  promise,  and  on  this  day  as  Annie  stood  before  her  it 
surely  seemed  as  if  the  look,  the  voice,  the  manner,  be- 
longed to  the  Phyllis  of  older  days. 

"  I'll  see  you  before  we  start  away,"  Annie  said,  when 
the  happy  good-byes  were  exchanged.  "And,  oh,  Phyl !  it 
won't  be  long  before  you  are  all  in  Rolf  House  once  again. 
Nan  is  so  anxious  for  it,  bless  her  darling  heart!  Good- 
by  now;"  and  Annie,  bestowing  a  last  kiss,  hurried  back 
to  the  parlor,  and  the  party  started  off  in  great  good- 
humor. 

Two  hours  later  an  excited,  gayly  talking,  and  merrily 
laughing  company  returned  to  find  Phyllis  on  the  sofa 
in  the  parlor  ready  to  hear  all  they  had  to  tell  her,  to  com- 
fort Tina,  who  insisted  on  being  melancholy,  and  to  laugh 
Joan  out  of  her  conviction  that  Annie,  their  Annie,  was 
lost  to  them.  Young  Mrs.  Barlow  and  her  husband,  stop- 
ping for  a  moment  on  the  way  to  the  train,  put  an  end  to 
all  such  sentiments;  and  when  the  party  had  watched 
them  drive  away,  and  resumed  their  every-day  dresses, 
Lance  announced  that  he  had  a  budget  of  home  news  in 
his  pocket.  "  Which.  I  was  afraid  to  give  you,"  he  re- 
marked, producing  a  thick  letter,  "until  this  excitement 
was  over." 

A  chorus  of  voices  hailed  the  sight  of  dear  Miss  Amy's 
handwriting  as  Nan  took  the  letter,  for  of  all  of  their  home 
correspondents  she  was  the  most  satisfactory,  and  even 
the  fact  that  they  were  so  soon  to  return  did  not  prevent 
her  going  into  all  manner  of  interesting  details  about  those 
who  formed  their  special  circle. 

And  so  the  happy  party  gathered  again  around  Phyllis's 
sofa,  and  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
could  tend  to  brighten  that  happy  day  and  to  fill  Nan's 
heart  with  a  blissful  sense  of  contentment,  it  was  a  letter 
from  the  dearly  loved  friend  they  had  left  behind  at 
Beverley. 

Rolf  House  had  been  closed  since  they  left,  but  now  Miss 
Rogers  was  preparing  it  for  their  return.  "It  is  ever  so 
nice  to  see  all  the  rooms  look  so  like  themselves,"  she  wrote. 
"Mrs.  Travers  and  David  are  there  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
Marian  comes  over  to  help  whenever  she  can  leave  her 
mother,  who  is  failing  very  much,  poor  woman.  The  Em- 
porium is  highly  successful.  I  am  inclined  to  give  Mari- 
an credit  for  much  more  business  talent  than  any  of  you 
girls  had.  She  has  classes  of  over  twenty  now — little 
Jenny  Morison  being  her  'right-hand'  worker,  and  the 
cottage  always  looks  bright  and  cheerful.  Philip  is  work- 
ing away  still  at  the  lithographer's,  but  will  go  to  New 
York  as  soon  as  you  return,  he  says.  David  Travers  is 
going  to  Mr.  Holsman's  shop  next  week.  My  brother 
found  the  situation  for  him,  and  he  has  done  so  well  at. 
his  work  I  don't  think  you  need  fear  his  getting  along. 
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laney  Powers  is  thriving  under  Marian's  care,  and  Jim, 
you  will  be  glad  to  know,  is  in  a  steady  place,  and  always 
speaks  with  the.  hope  of  pleasing  you  by  the  good  character 
lie  has  earned  in  Beverley.  I  wonder  if  I  have  given  you 
ill  the  home  news?  Oh,  I  must  add  a  word  about  Bob 
Farquhar.  His  uncle  came  from  California  unexpectedly, 
3,11  d  as  Bob  was  in  a  restless  frame  of  mind,  he  suggested 
taking  him  out  West,  and  last  Saturday  they  departed. 
Betty  is  very  happy  at  Mrs.  Leigh's,  and  really  quite  a 
nice  child  in  many  ways.  I  hope  you  are  not  tired  of 
your  bargain  to  keep  Tina.  Her  mother  and  father  seem 
very  willing  you  should  have  her,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  cheerful  letter  rambled  on,  and  as  she  read,  Nan 
seemed  to  see  Rolf  House  and  all  its  dear  associations  rise 
vividly  before  her. 

Yes,  they  would  all  be  glad  to  be  home  again  !  The 
year  had  been  pleasant  and  fruitful,  but  home  was  dearer 
than  ever,  and  although  they  had  kept  up  studies  faith  ful- 
ly, yet  Nan's  guardians  felt  with  her  that  something  more 
was  needed.  As  soon  as  they  returned,  she  and  Joan 
were  to  have  regular  daily  lessons,  with  which  home  du- 
ties and  pleasures  could  be  cheerfully  combined 


Two  months  later,  a  happy  party  were  assembled  on  the 
deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  watching  with  eager  eyes  and 
beating  hearts  the  shore  of  the  "  mother-land"  ahead  of 
them. 

"Home  again,  Nan,"  whispered  Lance  tohis  cousin,  as 
with  Joan  she  stood  straining  her  eyes  for  the  first  clear 
outline  of  the  harbor.  "Home,  work,  and  happiness  at 
Rolf  House." 

Nan  turned  one  of  her  "  shining"  looks  upon  the 
tall,  manly  young  fellow  at  her  side,  and  with  Joan's 
hand  iii.hers,  Phyllis  bright  and  almost  well  again, 
home  so  near,  it  seemed  to  the  young  girl  as  though 
happiness,  with  strength  to  be  humble  in  it,  was  really 
hers. 

An  eagerness  to  take  up  with  joy  the  work  of  that 
home  life  filled  Nan's  heart,  and  Lance  and  Joan  looking 
at  her,  understood  it.  but  perhaps  even  they  did  not  wholly 
understand  what  feeling  lay  the  very  deepest;  what 
thoughts  stirred  her  inmost  soul ;  of  the  ' '  great  and  small" 
iliings  ahead  of  her  in  what.  Nan  meant  all  her  life  to  call' 
humbly  only  her  "  servitude." 
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MARGARET    JOHNSON. 


T'HEY  had  sent  her  for  the  water, 
On  that  summer  morning  fair, 
Where,  upon  the  moss}'  mountain, 
Bubbled  cool  the  crystal  fountain. 
And  the  maidens  rilled  their  vases, 
Laughing  at  their  own  bright  fa< •> •> 
Mirrored  there. 


Heedless  of  her  mothers  warning, 
Up  the  path  she  wandered  slow, 
Ever  from  the  pathway  straying, 
1'iused,  with  idle  steps  delaying, 
Pricked  the  blossoms  r'ne  by  one, 
Noi'ding  in  the  noonday  sun, 


Filled  her  vase  with  blooming  grasses, 

Whil*  a  dreamy  questioning 
Stirred  '"ithin  her  girlish  bosom, 
Why  hei  pitcher,  bright  with  blossom, 
Should  be  light  as  air  to  carry, 
While  her  footsteps  few  might  tarry 
At  the  spring, 

And  should  grow  so  strangely  heavy, 

Tire  her  slender  arms  so  soou, 
When,  its  dewy  brim  oYrlilling, 
Home  she  went,  with  heart  unwilling, 
With  the  water  from  the  spring 
'Twas  her  daily  task  to  bring 
Morn  aud  noun. 

On  the  ground  she  cast  her  flowers 

When   the   water  gurgled  low. 
Smiled  into  the  dimpling  fountain. 
Lightly  down   the  sunny  mountain, 
With  her  brimming  pitcher  laden. 
Homeward  went  the  little  maiden, 
Long  ago. 

In  the  quiet  old  muse 

Stands  a  little  maid  to-day, 
Blue  eyes  bright  with  thoughts  unspoken, 
Gazing  at  a  pitcher,  broken. 
Stained,  and  ugly,  on   the  shelf, 
Whispers  to  her  wondering  self, 
"Yes,  they  say 

"That   those  queer  old  Romans  used   it." 

With  her  sunny   1'ace  aglow. 
Pauses  she  awhile  to  ponder, 
Whispers.  "  Is  it   tine,  I   wonder, 
That  old   vase  belonged,  maybe, 
To  a  little  girl  like  me, 
Long  ago';" 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR,  AVOODSIDE,  NEAR  LINCOLNTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

WHY  have  we  the  picture  of  a  church  in  our 
1'ost-office  Box  this  week?"  Do  I  hear  the 
lestiun  from  hundreds  of  fresh  young  voices, 
hile  thousands  of  bright  eyes  look  with  eager 
terest  at  the  twin  views,  one  showing  the 
inrch  from  the  outside  and  the  other  represent - 
g  its  pretty,  comfortable  interim-'-  Why,  in- 
sed?  For  the  very  good  reason,  children,  that 
e  readers  and  little  correspondents  of  HARPER'S 
OUNG  PEOPLE  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
lil.iing  the  beautiful  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  at 
'oodside, near  Lineolnton, North  Can ilina.  M rs. 
lice  Richardson — you  all  know  her  name — has 
>r  several  years  baen  working  very  hard  among 
16  poor  people,  both  white  and  black,  who  live 
;ar  her  home.  Some  of  the  latter  were  once 
jr  slaves,  and  after  they  became  lr>-'-  they  iv- 
ised  to  leave  thfir  mistress,  and  clung  to  her 
yally.  Among  them  was  old  Uncle  Pete,  who, 
ith  his  daughter  Ma  and  several  other  merry 
lildren,  were  the  first  pupils  in  Mrs.  Richard- 
m's  Sninl  av  school.  This  Sunday -school,  and 
IB  little  sewing-school  which  this  kind  lady  holds 
we  or  twice  during  the  week,  that  clumsy  fin- 
srs  may  be  taught  to  sew,  have  been  crowded, 
id  summer  ami  winter  an  immense  amount  of 
>od  has  been  done  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
ie  people,  young  and  old,  who  have  been  taught 
f  Mrs.  Rich.irdsoii  and  her  family.  Her  own 
lildren  and  her  si-ter.  who  all  read  HARPER'S 
OUNG  PEOPLE,  have  helped  in  the  school,  and  in 
le  church  which  has  grown  out  of  the  school, 
i  the  most  unseliish  way 
The  idea  of  the  church  came  from  a  gentleman 

Philadelphia,  whose  children  take-  this  paper. 
id  who  read  about  the  school  in  the  Post-office 
ox.  Mrs.  Uiciiards.m  says,  by-t  he-bye,  that  she 
>uld  never  possibly  ha\o  carrie'l  on  this  work 
it  for  the  assistance  our  young  readers  ha\<' 
ven  her  in  money,  in  books  and  illustrated  pa- 
irs, in  clothing  for  the  il<  -tinite.  and  in  mate- 
als  for  sewing.  These  have  been  sent  to  her 
ora  places  both  remote  and  near  —  from  North, 
nuth,  East,  ;i;:d  West.  At  Easter  and  C'hrist- 
as  she  has  always  been  bountifully  remem- 
;red,  and  her  pupils  owe  their  delightful  festi- 
ils  to  little  friends  who  have  learned  all  about 
iem  from  the  Post-oilicc  i'. 
The  gentleman  above  mentioned  raised  enough 
oney  among  his  friends  to  build  ttie  little 
lurch,  which,  as  Mrs.  Richardson  observes  in  a 
tter  to  the  Postmistress,  "is  the  prettiest  church 

the  county,  aud  simply  beautiful  in  our  eyes, 
i  shape  it  is  a  pel  i  •  el  cross.    It  is  all  d 
;pt  the  belfry,  bell,  and  paint."    An  organ,  too. 

wanted  very  much.  "The  little  instrument 
hich  for  nearly  five  yars  has  been  a  c.ant'>ri 
id  help  is  worn  out.  nearly  half  the  keys  either 
ill  not  sound  at  all  or  sound  an  octave  too  high, 
aking  the  strangest  music  '.'.'.  as  you  may  im- 
:ine." 

If  any  of  onr  read  ITS  desire  to  assist  in  the 
jmpletion  of  this  beautiful  church,  or  in  any 
ay  to  aid  in  this  mission  work,  they  mav  write 
ir  further  particulars  or  send  their  gifts,  whether 
rge  or  small,  to  Mrs.  Alice  Richardson,  Wood- 
de,  near  Liucolntou.  North  Carolina. 


ATLANTIC,  IOWA. 

I  have  been  ill  for  a  week,  and  now  that  I  am 
.tier  1  \\ill  write  and  tell  you  about  a  trip  I 


took  last  summer,  with  my  father  and  mother, 
in  northwestern  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  We  let't 
the  railroad  at  Valentine,  tlie  terminus  then,  and 
friends  met  us  with  eovered  wagons. and  we  went 
1:^1  miles  west  to  Kushville,  where  my  uncle's 
ranch  is.  There  we  formed  a  company  of  four 
teen  people  in  three  wagons.  We  carried  two 
ten's  to  sleep  in,  and  some  slept  in  wagons  I 
was  in  the  bag:ra::e  -  wagon  while  crossing  the 
Niobrara  Rivet .  w  hen  we  got  into  a  bed  of  quiek- 
sand.and  began  to  sink  slowly.  The  men  had  to 
hurry  and  unload  and  get  ns  out.  and  they  got 
tlie  mnles  out  just  as  their  backs  were  going  un- 
der water.  The  Niobrara  is  between  Kushville 
and  Valentine. 

We  enjoyed  going  through  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  where  there  are  60.000  Indians  that 
our  government  is  feeding  and  educating.  They 
ar-  Sioux  a, Mi  \\ldte  Iliver  Utes  mostly.  They 
call  their  wigwams  teepees,'  some  are  made  ,ii 
skins,  ami  some  ol  canvas  lir.  McGillycodj  i- 1  he 
agent.  He  gave  us  an  Indian  guide' to  take  ns 
through  safely,  line  night,  while  we  were  en- 
camped, they  had  a  powwow  so  near  that  we 
heard  all  the  noise,  It  was  frightful  They  sang, 
cried,  laughed,  danced,  and  drummed  onold  pan- 
It  frightened  our  mules  so  that  the  men  had  10 
stay  by  them  Our  guide  left  us  at  White  1'iv.  r. 
where  he  gave  me  his  iin'trt  (whip).  The  river 
takes  its  color  from  tin'  whitish  clay  which  it 
runs  through.  There  is  nothing  interest  ing  about 
it. 

Wo  soon  came  to  tlie  Cheyenne  River,  which  is 
i'eantiiul  \\  in  re  we  crossed  it.  Even  thing  pet- 
rifies  la  u-  waters  We  brought  home  a  great 

team  spec u-  Pit' our  cabinet,  such  as  pet  filled 

tish.  pieces  of  snakes,  shells,  pine  knots,  and  chips 
anil  pieces  Ol  w 1  large  enough  for  hit, 

gosts.  if  we  could  only  bring  them  away  :  and  we 
ad  a  large  bottle  ot'  alcohol  in  which  \\  <•  put  ev- 
en   living  thing  we  could  find  small  enough- 
horned    toads,    black    and   light -colored    lizards. 
larL'e  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  li-le  s 

We  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  Mad  Lands, 
where  there  are  110  trees,  hardly  any  irrass,  but 
plenty  ot  cact  us.  and  w  here  we  couM  dig  in  the 
ground  and  find  petrified  skeletons  of  large  and 
strange  animals  Hut  the  Unites  were  the  stran- 
gest thiii-'s  of  all :  some  clay  ones  were  tall  and 
straight,  others  were  as  high  as  a  two-story  house, 

and  many  were  very  large,  and  looked  as  if  they 

had  been  thrown  up  like  volcanoes,  and  seemed 
like  melted  glass  ,,r  sand,  .lust  before  we  reach- 
ed the  I  Hack  Hills  we  came  i  o  a  little  fertile  spol 
w  here  t  here  were  [arms  and  nice  fields  of  wheat 
anil  corn,  but  they  had  to  irrigate  their  land. 
The  Hills  were  splendid;  I  should  like  to  live 
there. 

u  e  stopped  over  a  day  at  Hot  Springs.  The 
•'A  iter  is  \  i  ry  wa  nn  —  bat  hs  made  right  in  the 
rock  form  natural  bath-tubs.  The  water  from 
the  springs  Hows  into  Fall  River.  Right  near 
there  it  ha-,  n  fall  of  li  Hi  feet  :  and  near  that,  where 
i  ne  roar  or  the  water  is  so  loud,  is  a  cave  where 
tin-  stage-robbers  Used  to  hide  in  a  large  room  in 
the  ruck  I  was  glad  when  we  were  out  of  it. 

U  e  were  all  sorry  to  turn  toward  home.  All 
felt  as  ii  \\  e  01  iti  M  learn  tin  ire  about  the  count  ry 
trav.llmg  in  that  way  than  ill  the  cars  Now  the 
railroad  is  extended  inn  miles  west  of  Valentine. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  have  three  brothers,  and 

have  taken  HAHPEU'S  YOI-\G  PI.OPI.K  ever  since 

it  was  tirst  published.    This  is  the  first  letter  I 

have  ever  written  to  yon.  for  I  don't  like  to  write. 

FREDERICK  L. 

Fora  boy  who  confesses  that  he  does  not  like  to 
write,  and  who  is  only  eleven,  Frederick  writes 
extremely  well  What  a  famous  way  of  study- 
ing geography  this  is— to  go  driving  about  a  new 
country,  aud  seeing  everything  with  wide-open 
eyes,  having  adventures, and  coming  home  with 
.  "f  pleasant  memories  : 


THE  FKRNS,  BAI.HAM.  LONDON. 

I  have  never  written  to  yon  before.     I  am  near- 
ly twelve  years  old.    We  go  down  to  Hayliug  ev- 


ery year.  I  will  write  again  when  we  come  home 
from  the  sea-side  and  tell  you  what  I  did  there. 
I  have  only  one  pet.  and  that  is  a  cat :  its  name 
is  Tommy.  I  think  this  is  tlie  first  letter  you 
have  bad  from  Kalbam.  My  little  sister  Janet  is 
so  fond  of  reading  the  letters  in  the  Post-office 
Box  that  she  thought  she  would  write,  and  so 
she  diii  I  nave  an  auntie  going  away  to  New 
Zealand  :  she  ^ave  me  a  writing-desk.  I  have 
made  a  night-dress  case.  I  am  so  fond  of  work ! 
We  have  not  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
long,  but  I  always  look  forward  for  iis  coming. 
BEATRICE  F.  J. 


DOLE,  ABKRYSTWYTH,  WALBS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — Seeing  letters  from  all 

parts    ot    the     world     ill     the     POSl      "ffiee     I'.ox.    I 

am  ineiiiil  to  write  to  you  from  picturesque 
\\nii  -  I  live  in  a  country  village  called  Dole, 
which  is  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
.\liervst  wyt  h.  the  queen  of  Welsh  watering- 

EI  go  to  school  daily,  and  my  master 
a-  taken  such  pains  about  the  school  that  all 
the  children  feel  quite  at  home  there.  He  has 
formed  a  museum,  which  consists  of  collections 
of  curiosities  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  other  tilings  in  it  are  some  Zulu  weapons 
and  a  whale's  jaw-bone.  There  is  also  a  small 
library  in  the  school.  We  were  examined  a  few 
ini'iirhs  ago.  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  write 
to  the  Post-office  Box  that  our  school  far  out- 
stripped the  other  schools  in  this  county,  and 
Mr.  Evans,  the  school-master,  gave  each  "of  the 
best  children  a  handsome  prize.  My  brother  Ed- 
win has  a  violin  and  a  rabbit,  and  he  delights  so 
much  in  the  rabbit  that  father  sometimes  is  an- 
gry with  him,  because  he  devotes  too  much  time 
to  his  rabbit  and  too  little  to  his  violin.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  With  much 
love  to  yourself,  and  hoping  you  will  print  this, 
I  remain  your  little  friend,  MARGARET  J. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  have  a  bright  little  Welsh, 
correspondent. 


BRIGHTON,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  taken  HAP.PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  tlie  tirst  number  issued  in  England,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  very  nicest  children's  paper  that  is 
printed.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  serial 
story.  "  Rolf  House."  especially  so  as  the  heroine 
Nan  is  of  my  own  age.  Brighton  is  called  the 
(|iieen  of  watering-places,  and  I  think  it  de- 
si  TVCS  its  name  I  love  the  sea,  especially  when 
the  great  waves  dash  over  the  beach.  'I  have 
t  v. o  si-tirs.  anil  am  older  than  they.  I  have 
no  pets  except  a  little  black  dog  called  Gypsy. 
I  hope  yon  will  think  this  little  note  worthy  of  a 

place  in  t  he  Post-'  iffiee  Ilox.  I  should  be  so  proud 

to  see  it  there.  Will  you  tell  me.  dear  Postmis- 
tress, i;  v,,n  i!:ink  my  handwriting  very  bad  for 
a  nirl  "f  my  :r.r.<-':  It  is  considered  so.  I  must 
end  now  with  love  and  besl  wishes. 

FLOSSIE  C.  (aged  fifteen). 

Your  writing  is  beautiful,  Flossie.  What  arc 
people  thinking  about  to  express  any  other  opin- 
ion? 


.Ttr.-Fi    CITY.  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  have  just  received  jugs  from  our  Sunday- 
school  We  put  ill  ail  the' pennies  we  can.  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months  we  have  a  grand  break- 
ing time,  or  entertainment,  as  the  minister  calls 
it.  After  the  songs  and  recitations  an'  o\er, 
some  one  takes  a  hammer  and  breaks  the  jugs, 
and  then  the  money  is  counted,  and  the  one  who 
has  the  most  is  rewarded  » ither  by  having  his  or 
her  name  read  before  all  the  people,  or  else  by  a 
present  Across  the  street  lr>  'in  onr  bouse  there 
is  a  ball-ground,  and  to-. lay  they  are  having  a 
match  for  the  IV.  lestal  Fund.  We  can  see  them 
playing  trom  the  front  window  upstairs.  1  am 
one  of  the  highest  in  my  class  at  day  school,  and 
I  ain  going  to  receives  testimonial.  I  did  not 
begin  t'  i  collect  curiosities  until  this  spring,  but  I 
ba\e  quite  a  big  box  full  already,  1  have  some 
shells  that  came  from  India  and  some  thai  came 
Id  i m  i  'hina.  Among  the  presents  that  I  received 
l.i-i  i  hristmas  are  two  scrap-books,  and  I  have 
just  been  cutting  out  some  very  pretty  pictures 
to  paste  iu  them.  LILLIAN  B. 

You  forgot  to  tell  ns  to  what  good  use  the 
money  iu  the  jugs  is  devoted. 

I  had  begun  to  fear  that  nobody  meant  to  no- 
tice my  suggestion  about  the  breakfast  table, 
when  here  came  this  bright  letter: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — In  a  recent  number  of 
:  -  YOUNG  PEOPLE  I  saw  that  ymi  wanted 
the  readers  to  write  about  "A  .Tourney  round 
tlie  Tireai.  fast  Table."  This  morning  we  had  .lava 
coffee,  .lust  think  bow  far  it  had  travelled  be- 
tore  i'  reached  om-  table!  It  was  first  planted 
by  the  natives  i ,['  ,la\  a  ;  as  a  small  seed  it  sprung 
up  ..in  of  tin-  ground;  the  little  stalk  grew  and 
grew,  until  ii  became  a  large  Coffee  plant:  it 
bloomed,  ami  ^'n:n  the  flowers  dropped  off.  leav- 
ing the  little  pods  of  coftee  :  when  they  ripened 
they  were  plucked,  dried,  packed,  and  sent  to 
New  York  city  I  suppose  the  oatmeal  we  had 
was  raised  in  Maryland  or  Virginia;  it  was  at 
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first  like  the  common  oats  which  the  horses  eat. 
but  it  was  ground  very  fine,  so  that  we  could 
dink  anil  eat  it.  with  nice  fresh  milk  which  tin- 
cow  gave  us.  With  the  milk  we  use  sugar,  which 
was  raided  in  Louisiana.  When  the  cane  is 
ripe  the  negroes  cut  it.  boil  it  down  in  vats  or 
tubs,  and  si-t  it  to  rod.  They  take  the  juice  off 
the  t"|'  and  use  it  for  molasses,  and  the  sugar 
left  in  the  hottom  of  the  vat  is  boiled  down  a 
second  time,  and  goes  through  the  same  process 
again.  It  is  then  made  into  different  kinds  of 
sugar,  packed,  and  sent  all  over  the  world.  Then 
comes  the  bread.  How  many  people  have  work- 
ed hard  to  make  that  one  loaf  of  bread,  from  the 
farmer  to  the  baker  ! 

I  would  tell  of  the  other  things  we  had,  but  it 
would  make  my  letter  too  long. 

Your  devoted  reader,          DRUSILLA  T. 


NEW  YORK  CITV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  have 
among  my  other  pets  two  little  canary-birds,  and 
the  one  that  I  have  had  the  longest  and  like  the 
best  has  on  the  top  of  his  head  a  little  black  spot 
that  looks  like  a  peach-pit.  His  name  is  Pet,  and 
when  1  first  received  him  he  was  very  wild,  but 
after  a  while  he  would  bite  and  peck  at  my  finger 
when  I  put  it  in  the  cage,  but  he  has  never  let 
me  go  any  farther  with  him.  and  sometimes  when 
I  let  him  fly  around  my  room  it  is  hard  work  to 
catch  him.  Perhaps  if  you  own  a  bird  you  can 
tell  me  how  to  tame  mine?  CARRIE  S. 

Some  bird-lover  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
birdie  familiar  may  reply  to  Carrie. 


WHAT  THE  OAK-TREE  SAID. 

Once  I  was  a  little  acorn 

Lying  on  my  mossy  bed, 
Gazing  at  the"  leafy  forest 

Or  the  sunshine  overhead. 

Soon  the  gentle  rains  of  spring-time 
Washed  me  down  beneath  the  sod ; 

Little  those  who  walked  above  me 
Thought  what  lay  whereon  they  trod. 

For  a  time  I  lay  in  darkness, 

But  well  then  did  I  know 
That  the  time  would  soon  be  coming 

When  I  would  begin  to  grow. 

At  the  dawn  of  a  few  more  spring-times  — 
Ah !  the  time  seemed  short  to  me — 

Here,  instead  of  a  little  acorn. 
Now  I  stand  a  grand  old  tree. 

BESSIE  B.  (aged  13). 


COLL-MBIA,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  boy  nine  years  old.  All  the  pets  I  have 
are  a  cat  and  a  heifer;  the  cat's  name  is  Maltese, 
and  the  heifer's  name  is  Beauty.  Hive  on  a  farm, 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  central  part  of  the 
town,  with  my  grandfather.  My  uncle  and  aunt 
in  Providence  send  me  HARPER'S  YOUXG  PEOPLE 
for  a  Christmas  present.  I  like  "Raising  the 
'Pearl,1"  "  Wakulla,"  "Nan."  "Rolf  House." 
"Diok  and  D.."  and  the  pictures  and  puzzles  I 
send  a  few  puzzles,  which  I  hope  you  will  print, 
as  this  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  My  favorite  au- 
thors are  Howard  Pyle.Kirk  Mnnroe.  James  Otis, 
Mrs.  Lillie,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  and  Allan  Fornian. 
Good-by.  CLAULIE  H. 

Thanks  for  the  puzzles. 

COLUMBIA,  CONNECTICUT. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  a  little  girl  six  years 
old.  My  brother  has  HA RCER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I 
like  Nan  and  the  Post-office  Box  very  much,  and 
I  wanted  to  write  you  a  letter  too.  One  day. 
when  I  was  four  years  old,  my  mamma  took  me 
sliding,  and  when  we  slid  across  the  ice  my  kitty 
slid  too.  Blackie  was  its  name,  and  it  was  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  It  was  funny  to  see  him 
run  and  slide.  A  year  ago  last  Christmas  my 
aunt  gave  me  a  doll.  Her  name  is  Jennie.  I 
play  with  her  almost  every  day.  A  few  days  ago 
a  cousin  gave  me  a  dollie's  tea  set.  In  the  sum- 
mer grandpa  makes  me  a  little  flower  bed  all  my 
own.  I  go  to  school  now.  I  study  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Last 
term  the  teacher  taught  us  geography  from  the 
maps;  this  summer  we  are  using  the  book.  In 
vacation,  when  the  cousins  come,  we  have  nice 
tiiin-s.  I  am  almost  seven.  My  birthday  is  in 
June.  Last  year  I  had  a  party.  One  of  my 
s'-hoi  >!-mates  had  a  birthday  party  last  February. 
Good-by. 

From  your  little  friend,  ENID  M.  II. 


Here  is  another  breakfast-table  letter : 

PlTTSDL-RGH,  PUNNSVLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — At  our  breakfast  we  usu- 
ally have  tea  and  coffee,  milk,  sugar,  bread  ami 
butter,  beefsteak,  and  some  kind  of  potatoes. 
Tea  comes  from  China.  The  coffees  that  we  use 
are  Rio  and  .lava:  tin-  former  comes  from  Kio 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  lii-azil.  a  country  of  youth 
America,  and  the  latter  <-om<-s  t'nmi  Java,  an  isl- 
and <>f  tin-  East  Indies,  from  whii-h  il  gets  its 
Dame.  The  milk  we  g.-t  is  from  an  Alderney 
Cow;  it  is  good  and  rich,  and  is  the  only  drink 
we  children  have.  Sugar  comes  from  the  sugar- 


cane, which  grows  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The 
wheat  from  which  our  bread  is  made  comes  from 
Minnesota.  The  creamery  butter  comes  from 
Klgin.  Illinois.  The  beef  comes  from  the  stock 
markets  of  Chicago.  Potatoes  are  raised  on  our 
farm.  The  best  oatmeal  comes  from  Scotland. 
Pepper  grows  on  a  climbing  shrub,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In  the  sum- 
mer we  have  tomatoes,  which  grow  in  our  gar- 
den. Good-by.  This  is  from  your  constant  read- 
ers, LYDIA  and  JANE  M. 


BARRY,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  and  I  have  one 
sister  who  is  eleven.  I  have  three  pet  kittens, 
and  their  names  are  Blaine.  Logan,  and  Dan  De- 
ronda  ;  and  I  have  two  pet  chickens,  and  their 
nam^s  are  Pete  and  Jim,  and  two  birds.  Don't 
you  think  I  have  enough  pets?  Papa,  mamma, 
sister,  and  myself  all  went  to  New  Orleans  last 
February,  and  staid  three  weeks.  If  yon  print 
this  letter.  I  think  my  sister  will  write  you  a  let- 
ter and  tell  you  of  some  of  the  beautiful  things 
we  saw  in  New  Orleans.  EDNA  LOUISE  B. 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  YORK. 

My  favorite  story  is  "  Rolf  House."  by  Lucy  C. 
Lillie.  I  have  only  two  pets — namely,  a  white 
cat  named  Tottie  and  a  playful  little  kitten  which 
we  call  Frisk.  But  1  am  a  great  lover  of  cats, 
and  so  am  contented  with  these  two  pets.  My 
sister  has  a  pet  cat  that  weighs  twenty -eight 
pounds.  It  is  very  handsomely  marked,  and 
somewhat  resembles  a  tiger.  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  girls  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old  living  in  Texas.  Minnesota,  or  Cali- 
fornia. GEORGIE  N.  RICHMOND, 

22%  Patchen  Avenue. 


BABYLON,  LONG  ISLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— This  is  the  third  letter  we 
have  written  to  you.  We  hope  to  see  this  in  print, 
as  the  others  were  not.  We  like  your  paper  so 
very  much,  and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
see  you  remember  us.  We  are  two  friends,  and 
live  just  opposite  each  other. 

NINA  and  JOSEPHINE. 


I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  been 
going  to  school,  but  there  is  none  now.  I  walked 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  school.  I  study  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling.  I  have  taken 
your  nice  little  papn-  four  months,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  little  black 
dog:  his  name  is  Fritz;  but  we  have  a  good 
many  little  chickens.  MAMIE  H.  M. 


1-rsK.  Br.OADSTAIRfi.  EXGI.AND. 

I  think  "  Rolf  House"  is  a  delightful  story,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  missed  "  Nan."  but  I  did 
in  >t  take  your  paper  then.  For  pets  I  have  four 
fan-tailed  pigeons.  My  sister  Margaret  and  1  have 
Hi.  m  between  us.  Two  of  them  are  only  just 
hatched.  I  like  living  by  the  sea  very  much.  an<t 
though  there  are  a  great  many  east  winds,  we  do 
not  get  them  much,  because  our  house  is  s<  >  pi  <  >- 
tected  by  trees.  Last  year,  in  October,  tin-re  was 
a  ship  wrecked  on  the  Good  win  Sands.  It  was  a 
timber  ship,  and  it  caught  fire  just  in  front  of  our 
windows  Evrrv  one  was  saved,  but  it  burned 
for  forty  eight  hours.  I  watched  from  the  win- 
dow, and  sa\\  it  get  quite  red  all  over;  then  it 
broke  into  pieces,  and  floated  all  about.  Marga- 
ret and  I  have  got  a  cooking  stove  and  a  room  to 
cook  in;  we  have  great  tun,  and  make  lots  of 
things.  I  study  English,  l-'n-m-ii.  <  ..-i-man,  Latin. 
and  music.  Good-by.  I  am  just  fourteen,  and 
my  name  is  RUTH. 


WASHINGTON,  1>   r. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — In  answer  to  Clyde  W.'s 
question  about  Easter  Day.  I  write  this  h  tt<jr 
Easter  Day.  on  which  the  other  movable  feasts 
depend,  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  tin-  -..'Ist 
day  of  March,  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon 
a  Sunday,  Easter  Day  is  the  Sunday  after.  This 
is  the  definition  in  our  Prayer-book.  I  attend  tin 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  love  to  attend 
the  services  every  holy  day. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  five  years, 
and  think  it  grows  more  interesting  every  year. 
I  like  "Rolf  House"  very  much,  and  think  it  v< -r\ 
sad  for  Phyllis  to  be  a  cripple,  but  I  hope  she  will 
get  well. 

Your  devoted  reader,  HELEN  W.  G. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  My  little  sisters  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  be- 
gan, and  in  looking  over  the  correspondence  I 
have  frequently  been  much  interested  in  the 
anecdotes  of  animals.  Now  I  think  I  can  tt-11 
you  about  as  curious  a  thing  concerning  t\\  <>  Hi 
tie  dogs  as  you  have  ever  heard.  These  little 
creatures,  a  Scotch  terrier  and  a  Skye,  belong  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  witnessed  the  following 
incident  with  her  own  eyes. 

One  day  the  maid  gave  the  Skye  a  bone,  seeing 
which  Scotchie  set  to  work  to  plan  a  way  of  ob- 
taining it.  After  apparently  thinking  for  some 
moments,  he  jumped  up  and  ran  barking  furious- 
ly to  the  door.  Skye,  supposing  some  one  must 


be  there,  dropped  his  bone  and  rushed  to  join 
i  his  voice  with  Scotchie's.  This  was  precisely 
what  Scotchie  was  aiming  at.  for,  having  success- 
fully distracted  Skye's  attention,  lie  ran  back 
and  took  his  bone.  Now  if  the  story  ended  here 
we  should  consider  Scotchie  a  very  sagai-i,,us 
animal,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  three  minutes 
after  Skye  played  Scotchie's  own  trick  himself, 
and  with  equal  success,  you  will  not  know  what 
to  think.  MARION. 

HIGH  STREET,  BRENTWOOD. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —I  hope  you  are  quite  well. 
My  sister  had  a  cat,  but  we  lost  it;  1  hope  we 
shall  have  another.  There  will  be  a  Bazar  at  the 
Town -hall  the  14th  and  loth  of  this  month.  I 
think  I  am  going  to  it.  Mamma  made  some  nice 
things  for  the  stalls.  My  sisters  are  going  to  hi-lp 
SITVC  at  Hi.  i'-;  i-.  M,,.  :  -,.i,i  \Ve  have  takei  ," 
HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  since  the  1st.  of  Novem- 
ber, and  like  it  very  much;  1  like  "Rolf  House," 
and  I  always  read  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have 
five  brothers  ami  tlnv.-  sisters;  my  youngest  bro- 
i  ther  is  five  and  I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  must 
conclude  now. 

I  am  your  loving  friend,  ETHEL  G. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

We  are  two  little  girls  nearly  ten  years  old, 
aunt  and  niece.  We  have  just,  begun  to  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  although  the  older 
ones  took  it  when  they  were  young  too.  We 
have  two  younger  little  girls  in  our  family.  Min- 
nie and  Marguerite.  We  have  two  dog's  that 
mamma  says  are  as  good  as  a  nurse,  because 
they  will  not  let  any  one  touch  us.  We  had  a 
good  laugh  over  your  story  of  the  goat  and  over- 
shoe supper.  We  w»u]d  write  more,  but  it  would 
take  too  much  space  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

ZOE  B.  and  FINETTE  P. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

A    RIDDLE. 

I  run  all  day  alone,  but  can  not  run  a  race. 
HORACE  F.  LUNT. 


No.  S. 

THREE  NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.— T  am  composed  of  18  letters. 

My  M.  s.  n  is  a  number. 

Mv  s.  7.  a.  14.  18.  Hi  is  a  conjunction. 

My  4. 15. 16.  6.  8. 13  is  a  troublesome  insect. 

My  K.  1(1.7.  1.  is  is  a  sound. 

My  11. 12,  9  is  a  carpenter's  tool. 

My  a.  17.  6,  5  is  a  girl's  name. 

My  whole   is  the  name  of  a  distinguished 

novelist.  THREE  LITTLE  ONES. 

•:     i  am  composed  <.f  in  li-tters. 

My  :'.. 4.  .">.  ]i>  is  a  i-ominon  cereal. 

Mv  1.  C.  ;.  -,'  is  a  tr.ipical  production. 

M  v  9,  5, 2  is  something  taken  from  a  mine. 

My  (S.  7  is  commonly  u.M-d  to  designate  an  ob- 
ject. EDITH  H. 
3.— I  am  composed  of  11  letters. 

My  7.  s.  10  is  a  cave. 

My  1.  •-'.  4.  in. ...  i>  is  a  girl's  name. 

M\  11.  '.*.  7  is  not  cheerful. 

Mv  ;.i;. :',.  7  is  void  of  life. 

My  whole  is  a  heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
EMMA  FAT. 

No.  3. 

A  PUZZLE. 

Five  characters  started  together  the  other  day 
on  a  journey  to  Washington,  and  occupied  the 
same  car  They  wen  a iln-r.  an  aunt,  a  daugh- 
ter, a  sister,  and  a  cousin.  At  the  station  the 
•  laughter  alighted.  How  many  persons  did  she 
leave  in  the  car'?  JACK  TRUMPETER. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  S93 
No.  1.— Stella.    Knife. 

CAME 

A    R    E 

M  E 

E 

H    1C    A    R 

E    D    D    A 

A    D    A    1C 

RARE 


No.  3.— 


No.  4.— 


N 

TEA 

NEEDS 

A  I)  D 

S 


Correct  answers  to  jmz/J.-s  have  bi-en  received 
from  Emily  Sexton,  Julia  Ainslie,  Roger  D.,  Theo- 
dore Elliot.  .1.  D.  C  ,  Mollie  Sharra.  E  Neyergold, 
l-'in/.' r.  Kopkr  and  Watts,  Eleanor  Curtis-.,  M.iy 
Kincaid,  Jesse  Frirz,  Louis  J.  Wilson.  May  Molloy, 
i      I  .  Thomas  Williams,  C.  A.  Rosengarten, 
Benjamin  Eaman,  V.  Kate  Adams,  Lottie  Sims. 
•  1C  City,  Allie  Ellis,  and  Ivy  Ilulsey. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  pit  i 
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"Don't  you  find  tliis  warm  weather  very  '/. ///.  x.v/> ,  .Mrs   Browny" 

"Oil  yes,  Mrs.  Smith;  my  Child  is  so  'luslrattd  by  it  that  I  have  to  feed  her  on  Lemonade  and 
Charlotte  Roosters  all  the  time." 


GENERAL  GLISTER  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

ri"MIE  hardest  trial  of  my  husband's  life  was  parting  with  his 

I     mother.     Such   parting*   were   the   only  occasions  when  I 

ever  saw  him  lose  entire  control  of  himself,  ami  I  always  looked 


most  filial  love,  and  full  of 
make  of  the  reunion  that  he 


forward   to   the    hour   ol'   tlieir 
separation  with  dread. 

For  hours  before  we  started 
I  have  seen  him  follow  his  mo- 
ther alpciiit.  whispering  some 
ciiml'oning  word  to  her,  or. 
opening  the  closed  door  of  her 
own  room,  where,  woman-like, 
she  fought  out  her  grief  alone, 
sit  beside  her  as  long  as  he  could 
endure  it.  She  had  been  an  in- 
valid for  so  many  years  that 
each  parting  seemed  to  her  the 
final  one.  Her  groans  and  sobs 
were  heart-rending.  She  clung 
to  hi  m  every  step  when  he  start- 
ed to  go,  ami,  exhausted  at  last, 
was  led  back  half  fainting  to 
her  lounge. 

The  General  would  rush  out 
of  the  house,  sobbing  like  a 
child,  and  then  throw  himself 
into  the  carriage  beside  me, 
completely  unnerved.  I  could 
only  give  silent  comfort.  My 
heart  bled  for  him,  and  iu  the 
long  silence  that  followed  as 
we  journeyed  on,  I  knew  that 
his  thoughts  were  with  his  mo- 
ther. At  our  first  stop  he  was 
out  of  the  cars  iu  an  instant, 
buying  fruit  to  send  back  to  her. 
Before  we  were  even  unpacked 
in  the  hotel  where  we  made  our 
first  stay  of  any  length  he  had 
dashed  off  a  letter.  I  have  since 
seen  those  missives.  Xo  matter 
how  hurriedly  he  wrote,  they 
were  proofs  of  the  tenderest, 

the  prophecies  he  never  failed  to 

felt  would  soon  come.* 


*  From  Boot*  and  Saddles ;  or.  Life  i 
ELIZABETH  B.  CUSTEK.     Published  by  HAIU-KK 


'  ill,  General  1'nsttr. 
BKOTIILKS.  New  York. 


By 


"THE    FOURTH" 

MRS  liRriN  i/r./'/;^/  '/  'lui'HiKif'  <.;y<A'\;i-/,.v  ;//  A'//f////;«/i.  "Dear  me  ! 
how  very  shocking!  I  wonder  how  any  -PII--  ever  dares  to  x<*  to  sleep 
In  such  a  country.  Now*,  iu  our  peaceful  laud — v 
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FRIJA,  THE  ICE-KING'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  MRS.  \V.  J.  HAYES. 
I. 

IF  you  have  never  seen  ail  ice  palace,  you  can  have  no 
idea  how  beautiful  it  is,  all  gleaming  and  glittering  and 
sparkling,  as  if  the  sunshine  had  been  caught  and  caged 
in  a  web  of  diamonds.  The  one  where  Frija,  the  little 
snow  maiden,  lived  was  of  this  description.  It  was 
on  the  top  of  a  very  high  iceberg  ever  so  far  north  <>f 
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Greenland,  and  from  its  turrets  and  slender  pinnacles  one 
could  look  for  miles  over  the  snow-fields  and  the  deep 
green  sea.  The  only  objection  to  the  palace  was  its  inse- 
curity. There  was  always  danger  when  the  sun  shone 
too  fiercely,  and  when  the  hanging  icicles  began  to  drip 
from  the  graceful  eaves  everybody  looked  serious.  An 
old  wizard  had  predicted  that  Frija  would  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  home  long  before  she  made  her  appearance  as 
a  snow  maiden,  and  so  great  care  was  taken  in  the  choice 
of  a  palace  for  her  by  the  Ice  King,  who  owned  many  mag- 
nificent mountains  (or  bergs)  in  his  vast  kingdom  near  the 
north  pole. 

The  Ice  King  regarded  the  sun  as  his  worst  enemy,  not- 
withstanding all  the  beautiful  beams  and  rays  of  color 
which  the  sun  sent  him  every  year  as  gifts  and  proofs  of 
friendliness,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  his 
favor — "A  fine  dull  day"  or  "A  beautiful  storm''  being 
the  proper  way  in  which  to  speak  of  the  weather  in  the 
Ice  King's  dominions. 

Frija  had  never  been  allowed  to  ride  on  her  sledge  or 
play  with  her  pet  seals  on  a  sunshiny  day.  Ou  the  con- 
trary, when  the  sun  shone  she  was  taken  to  the  caves  be- 
neath the  deep  green  sea,  and  kept  there  till  the  clouds 
were  gray  again,  and  the  air  keen  with  falling  snow.  It 
was  a  wonder  that  her  own  little  heart  did  not  freeze,  as 
the  Ice  King's  had  done  long  ago,  but,  strange  to  say,  she 
was  as  merry  and  warm-hearted  as  if  she  had  lived  in  the 
tropics,  and  been  kissed  by  the  genial  sun  every  morning. 

Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  strange  nurse  she  had.  A 
great,  fat,  motherly  white  bear  was  her  foster-mother,  and 
two  cunning  little  cubs  her  playmates;  and  so  warm  and 
frolicsome  were  they  that  Frija,  when  tired  of  play,  nestled 
down  in  their  embrace,  as  upon  the  downiest  pillows. 
She  would  have  had  a  lonely  time  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  companions,  as  the  Ice  King  was  so  hated  and  feared 
that  no  one  ever  visited  him  except  a  few  hardy  seamen, 
who  usually  paid  for  their  rashness  with  their  lives. 

Frija  was  as  pretty  as  a  snow-flake,  as  round  and  as 
white,  with  soft  seal-brown  eyes  and  hair.  She  wore  a  lit- 
tle tunic  made  of  gauze  woven  from  the  fibre  of  the  pine- 
apple— for  everything  foreign  was  as  much  sought  after 
in  the  Ice  King's  realm  as  elsewhere — and  the  thinnest 
garments  were  worn,  so  much  was  heat  dreaded.  A  string 
of  amber  beads  glistened  on  her  white  throat,  but  no  shoes 
or  stockings  ever  touched  her  tiny  feet  as  she  slipped  up 
and  down  the  steep  stairs  of  the  ice  palace,  shod  only  with 
a  curious  sandal  made  of  braided  strips  of  leather  on 
which  were  tiny  shell  ornaments.  These  sandals  had 
been  brought  to  Frija  by  the  wizard  whose  prediction 
was  so  feared,  and  she  had  always  to  wear  them  that  in 
case  the  ice  palace  was  threatened  with  clanger  she  might 
escape  in  safety,  the  sandals  possessing  a  peculiar  power. 

One  glorious  morning  the  sun  was  sending  his  golden 
beams  full  on  the  face  of  the  ice  palace,  and  Frija  had,  as 
usual,  been  sent  to  the  caverns  beneath  thesea,  when  a  cry 
of  terror  came  from  a  herd  of  sea-lions  on  watch  as  coast- 
guards. A  great  crashing  and  cracking  was  heard,  as  of 
artillery,  and  in  an  instant  the  huge  iceberg,  with  its  palace 
flashing  in  every  brilliant  color — violet,  rose,  gold,  and 
green — floated  off  from  the  shore,  and  mighty  waves  dash- 
ed and  foamed  and  roared  between  it  and  the  mainland. 

It  happened  that  the  King  had  gone  that  morning  with 
a  great  retinue  to  hold  court  at  the  very  pole,  leaving  oiil\- 
a  few  faithless  attendants  in  charge  of  Frija,  who,  learn- 
ing that  she  was  alone,  left  the  caverns  and  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  palace,  there  beholding  the  catastrophe  so 
long  before  foretold.  To  be  sure,  this  was  but  the  begin- 
ning, but  no  one  could  suppose  that  the  end  was  far  off, 
as  with  mighty  and  majestic  motion  the  berg  sailed  away 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

"We  are  lost!  we  are  lost!"  cried  every  one,  and  so 
great  was  the  fear  that  they  all  cast  themselves  from  the 
Heating  berg,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  shore.  Alas! 


not  one  reached  it,  and  Frija  found  herself  sole  possessor  of 
the  ice  palace,  the  peaks  and  points  of  which  were  already 
melting  and  falling  in  a  multitude  of  silvery  rivulets 
down  the  berg's  side. 

The  child  gazed  about  her  with  terrified  yet  triumphant 
looks.  She  was  too  young  to  know  all  that  this  meant, 
and  the  wild  delight  of  freedom  had  been  born  in  her;  be- 
sides, a  King's  daughter  soon  learns  whom  to  trust. 
Among  all  her  attendants  none  had  really  won  her  love 
but  her  fond  foster-mother,  who  was  now  pacing  the 
shore  in  restless  anxiety  at  seeing  not  only  Frija,  but  her 
two  cubs,  sailing  rapidly  out  of  sight. 

On  they  went  with  resistless  force,  the  great  waves 
yielding  before  and  pressing  on  behind, -the  blue  sky  above 
them,  and  the  limitless  ocean  spreading  out  its  welcom- 
ing arms.  In  all  this  mighty  solitude  Frija  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  sang  a  wild  little  chant  of  joy: 

"Birds  have  their  wings, 

And  why  not  I  ? 
So  Frija  sings 

To  sea  and  sky ; 
Away,  away, 

We  float,  we  fly  !" 

Tired  of  singing,  she  wandered  down  to  where  the  whin- 
ing cubs  were  lying,  and  with  an  arm  about  each,  watched 
the  waning  light  of  the  short  Northern  day,  the  stars  blos- 
soming, and  the  streaming  bands  of  the  aurora  borealis. 
Then,  before  night  closed  in,  she  gathered  her  arms  full 
of  the  jelly-like  moss  which  was  stored  in  the  ice  caverns, 
and  fed  the  cubs  and  herself,  using  what  was  left  as  a  bed, 
whereon  she  slept  until  the  sun  awakened  her,  and  she 
found  herself  on  a  broad  slab  of  ice,  which  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  palace. 

Still  no  fear  oppressed  her,  for  in  the  darkness  and  si- 
lence of  the  night  the  berg  had  been  swept  southward 
into  a  warm  current,  and  was  Hearing  a  shore  which  Frija 
had  never  before  seen. 

With  a  strange  wonder  she  beheld  trees — a  stunted 
growth  of  pines,  but  to  her  eyes  appearing  lofty,  higher 
than  any  of  the  tiny  shrubs  which  had  been  brought  to 
her  as  curiosities.  All  day  they  sailed  thus  beside  the 
shore,  the  trees  growing  higher  and  thicker,  the  land  less 
level,  and  the  sun  shining  with  more  and  more  force.  The 
cubs  lapped  eagerly  at  the  streams  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  and  Frija  was  glad  to  stoop  and  do  the  same,  but  the 
greater  heat  seemed  to  act  differently  upon  her  form,  for 
she  shivered  and  wished  for  a  warm  reindeer-skin  such  as 
was  spread  upon  her  sledge.  Again  the  night  closed 
down,  and  the  shining  stars  twinkled  and  winked  at  her, 
but  her  eyes  were  sleepy  and  the  gladness  gone  from  her 
little  heart.  The  cubs  moaned  for  their  mother,  and  Fri- 
ja wept  in  sympathy.  Sleep  soothed  their  sorrow,  but 
before  the  rosy  dawn  kissed  their  eyelids  came  another 
great  bump  and  crash,  and  the  floating  ice  block  shook  to 
its  depths. 

II. 

"Quick,  quick,  mamma!"  cried  little  Peter,  Prince  of 
Petersland;  "come  to  the  garden  with  me  and  see  the 
Iovel5"  statue  I  made  last  evening  with  my  own  hands. 
John  lent  me  a  trowel  and  I  heaped  the  snow  into  a  ball, 
and  then  I  cut  and  carved  it  into  a  little  figure  no  bigger 
than  sister  Trudie.  Come  before  it  melts;"  and  the  child 
in  hot  haste  drew  his  mother  from  her  fire  and  warm 
cushions  down  the  terrace  steps  and  into  the  high-railed 
court  he  called  his  garden. 

The  air  was  keen  and  cold,  and  the  gilded  railings 
sparkled  with  icy  drops.  All  the  bushes  and  shrubs  were 
laden  with  icy  fruit.  The  mother  drew  her  velvet  mantle 
close  about  her  as  the  boy  led  her  on,  smiling  at  his  eager- 
ness ;  but  when  they  reached  the  corner  where  he  had  been 
playing  the  day  before,  she  stopped  in  silent  amazement. 

What  was  this  figure  Peter  had  carved  ? — a  dream,  a 
vision,  a  fairy  child  of  snow  leading  two  young  bears. 
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"  Peter!  Peter!"  cried  the  mother,  "  where  did  this  girl 
come  from  ?"• 

''I  made  her,  mamma,"  said  Peter,  looking  puzzled. 
"  I  did,  indeed;  but  I  made  no  bears,  and  this  snow  girl 
is  prettier  even  than  Trudie.  I  will  touch  her  and  see  if 
she  is  melting."  Whereupon  he  lifted  a  long  tress  of  the 
snow-maiden's  hair,  and  found  it  like  his  own. 

"Speak  to  her,  Peter,"  said  his  mother;  "see,  she 
weeps.  Poor  little  child,  I  wonder  she  is  not  frozen." 

"She  is  frozen,"  maintained  Peter.  "Do  you  not  see 
she  can  not  speak  ?" 

"That  may  be  because  our  speech  is  foreign.  I  will 
try  her  with  some  other  language;"  and  the  lady  uttered  a 
few  words  in  various  strange  tongues. 

There  was  no  response,  only  a  mournful  glance  and  a 
mute  gesture. 

"We  must  take  her  to  the  castle,  and  warm  and  feed 
her;  but  the  bears  I  am  afraid  of.  Go,  call  John  to  care 
for  them." 

"Oh,  mamma!  let  me  have  them  to  play  with;  see, 
they  are  like  kittens.  As  for  this  little  girl,  she  can  not 
be  anything  but  snow,  for  here  I  made  my  figure,  and 
here  I  find  it  again ;"  and  giving  a  push  with  his  impatient 
little  foot,  he  struck  the  snow  maiden's  sandal. 

With  a  quick,  keen  cry  the  little  figure  seemed  sudden- 
ly to  dissolve,  so  swiftly  did  it  glide  away,  followed  by  the 
bears,  and  Peter  stood  looking  at  the  empty  corner,  aghast. 

"Oh,  mamma!"  he  cried,  "my  little  statue  is  gone — is 
gone.  Why  did  I  push  it  ?  It  was  so  pretty !" 

"You  were  too  hasty,  my  dear,'"  said  his  mother;  "a 
work  of  art  demands  patience;"  but  she  looked  distressed 
and  perplexed  as  she  led  Peter  back  into  the  house. 

That  day  a  courier  was  sent  from  house  to  house  through 
all  Peterslaiid  bearing  a  description  of  the  snow  maiden 
and  the  bears,  but  no  one  had  seen  or  heard  of  them. 

Meanwhile  Frija — for  she  it  was — and  her  bears  were 
struggling  through  a  dense  forest.  She  had  found  that 
her  sandals  carried  her  too  swiftly  along  for  her  small 
companions,  so  she  tied  the  sandals  together  and  slung 
them  across  her  shoulders.  Through  the  bare  but  snow- 
laden  boughs  she  pushed  till  she  came  to  a  beaten  track 
made  by  dog  sledges,  as  she  could  tell  by  the  tiny  prints 
of  their  paws,  and  now  her  little  friends  began  to  be  un- 
easy, so  that  she  was  obliged  to  stop  and  pat  them,  calling 
them  by  their  pet  names,  Koj  and  Boj. 

Re-assured  by  her  kindness,  they  trotted  on  again,  but 
their  red  tongues  hung  out  of  their  mouths  with  thirst,  and 
their  shaggy  sides  shook  with  their  panting  efforts.  On 
their  account  she  was  glad  when  she  saw  smoke  rising  from 
a  distant  group  of  huts,  but  the  cubs,  so  far  from  being 
pleased,  now  stopped  entirely  and  refused  to  go  on.  No 
urging  or  petting  would  induce  them  to  stir;  they  stub- 
bornly sat  on  their  haunches  beneath  a  rude  hut  built  as 
a  shelter  for  the  dogs,  and  would  not  move.  Frija  knew 
they  were  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  so  tying  her  sandals 
oil  her  feet  again,  she  darted  away,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  as  soon  as  she  could  procure  food  for  them. 

With  wonderful  speed  she  reached  the  first  outlying 
cabin,  and  peeping  in  the  opening  which  served  for  door, 
windo\v,  and  chimney  all  in  one,  she  saw  an  old  woman 
pounding  dried  meat  in  a  mortar.  Making  signs  of  hun- 
ger by  pointing  to  the  meat  and  to  her  mouth,  she  in- 
duced the  old  woman  to  approach  and  give  her  food,  but 
it  was  done  with  looks  of  alarm  and  shrinking,  so  that 
Frija  drew  mournfully  away,  and  would  not  have  made 
another  attempt  for  her  bears  had  not  a  little  baby  crawl- 
ed toward  her,  and  tried  to  take  the  amber  beads  from  her 
neck.  Unfastening  them,  Frija  gave  them  to  the  baby, 
which  so  pleased  the  old  dame  that  she  drew  the  little 
wanderer  in,  jabbering  words  of  welcome,  and  loading 
her  down  with  dried  meat,  a  bottle  of  reindeer  milk,  and 
a  bundle  of  skins.  With  these  Frija  departed,  going 
swiftly  to  the  rude  dog  hut  where  she  had  left  Koj  and 


Boj,  but,  to  her  grief  and  amazement,  the  bears  were  not 
to  be  found. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Frija  felt  the  desolation  of 
being  alone  in  a  strange  land.  Daughter  of  a  proud  and 
cruel  tyrant,  she  had  never  known  the  fondness  of  parent- 
al love,  but  for  these  familiar  playmates  she  had  a  warm 
regard,  and  all  her  happiest  moments  had  been  shared  by 
them.  That  they  had  deserted  her,  probably  through  fear 
of  dogs,  was  only  too  apparent,  and  she  wept  aloud  in  her 
anguish.  Nature  seemed  to  share  her  misery,  for  a  wail- 
ing sound  in  the  pines  echoed  her  mournful  lament. 
Rising  and  falling  like  the  waves  upon  the  shore  came 
this  sad  refrain,  when  suddenly  it  was  broken  by  a  merry 
"jingle,  jingle,  jingle,"  of  bells,  and  the  cracking  of  whips, 
mingled  with  the  sharp  yelps  of  dogs. 

A  long  train  of  sledges  appeared,  laden  with  packages, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  one  curious  and  quaint  figure, 
whom  every  one  addressed  as  "Father  Oluf." 

III. 

All  Petersland  was  preparing  for  the  coming  of  Father 
Oluf,  with  his  goods  and  treasures,  from  the  far  north — 
piles  of  furs  and  skins  of  seal.  He  was  the  only  trader 
who  dared  to  venture  in  the  Ice  King's  country,  and  great 
joy  was  always  manifested  when  he  returned  safe  and 
sound.  Every  house  had  a  welcome  for  him,  and  every 
table  was  spread  bountifully  in  his  honor,  each  one  striv- 
ing to  secure  him  as  a  guest. 

As  the  train  paused  before  the  castle,  Peter's  mother, 
the  Lady  Olga,  went  forth  muffled  in  furs  to  greet  Father 
Oluf,  who  said: 

"  Dear  lady,  I  have  a  visitor  for  you  of  only  less  impor- 
tance than  the  fearful  Ice  King  himself;  indeed,  she  is  his 
daughter.  I  pray  you  give  her  welcome." 

At  once  the  lady  drew  back  with  great  dignity,  and  an- 
swered :  ' '  You  ask  too  much,  Father  Oluf.  The  Ice  King 
is  our  enemy." 

"Well  do  I  know  that,  dear  lady,"  persisted  Father 
Oluf.  "Little  do  you  owe  him  of  kindness.  But  for 
sweet  charity's  sake  I  crave  your  good-will  for  his  child. 
She  lias  met  with  misfortune,  and  is  a  wanderer.  I  can 
promise  you  no  reward.  The  Ice  King  has  no  gratitude, 
no  heart.  He  may  even  repay  your  good  deed  to  his  child 
with  base  behavior — possibly  may  storm  your  castle." 

"And  yet  you  ask  a  welcome  for  her?  This  is  strange 
indeed." 

"It  is  strange,  dear  Lady  Olga.  But  Christian  charity 
can  do  stranger  things  than  this.  Look;  here  she  is." 
And  throwing  off  the  bear-skins,  Father  Oluf  bade  Frija 
dismount. 

The  little  snow  maiden's  sad  eyes  met  those  of  Lady 
Olga,  whose  pride  and  passion  had  been  so  aroused. 
Whether  the  sight  of  her  youth  and  innocence  touched  a 
tender  chord,  or  whether  Father  Oluf's  words  appealed  to 
her  nobler  nature,  would  be  hard  to  say.  Certainly  Lady 
Olga's  look  of  proud  disdain  vanished,  and  just  then  little 
Peter,  who  had  been  listening  intently,  sprang  forward, 
and  with  a  shout  of  joy  and  a  warm  embrace  clasped  Frija 
in  his  arms,  crying: 

"She  is  mine,  mamma — my  little  snow  statue  come 
back  to  me.  May  I  not  keep  her  always?" 

A  warm  kiss  on  Frija's  lips  from  Lady  Olga  loosened 
her  power  of  speech,  and  she  too  cried : 

"Oh,  keep  me,  please  keep  me.  I  will  be  good  and 
obedient." 

Lady  Olga  led  little  Frija  into  the  castle,  where  the 
child  for  the  first  time  beheld  a  Christian  home.  The 
kiss  of  welcome  which  had  given  her  speech  went  deeply 
into  her  heart,  and  made  her  glow  w|th  sisterly  love  for 
Peter  and  Trudie,  whose  affection  was  better  than  that 
of  the  little  bears,  her  former  companions. 

But  despite  all  the  love  and  happiness  bestowed  upon 
Frija— who  now  is  called  "Little  Snow-flake" — the  Ice 
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Xing'  never  ceases  to  wage  war  on  Petersland.  Every 
year  Frija  ties  on  her  magical  sandals,  and  speeds  away 
over  the  snow  to  visit  her  father,  striving  to  make  liim 
forgiving  and  gentle;  but  he  turns  a  cold  shoulder  upon 
her,  gives  her  an  icy  grasp,  and  bids  her  begone.  Then 
with  sad  heart  she  returns  to  Petersland,  where  Trudie 
and  Peter  and  Lady  Olga  meet  her  with  smiles  and  sweet 
(lowers  and  tender  love,  soothing  her  sorrow,  and  greeting 
her  with  fond  affection.  She  never  regrets  the  grandeur 
of  her  ice  palace,  for  she  has  learned  that  only  love  and 
warm  hearts  can  make  of  any  place  a  home. 


THE  ANIMAL  ALBUM  SOCIETY. 

BY  KIHK  MUNROE. 

SCOTT  TELLEE  and  his  sister  Isabel  have  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  promises  them  plenty  of  amusement  this  sum- 
mer, even  if  they  do  not  go  out  of  the  city  during  their 
vacation. 

Not  long  ago  they  were  both  sent  to  the  photographer's 

to  go  through  with  their 
annual    sittings    for    pic- 
tures.    This  is  something 
that  their  mother  has  in- 
sisted upon  having  done 
at  least  once  during  every 
year  of  their 
lives,  and  as 
a    resl>lt   she 


SNEEZEK 

has  a  magnificent  album  that  contains  nothing-  but  Scotts 
and  Isabels.  Scott  hates  to  have  people  look  it  over,  and 
see  pictures  of  him  when  he  was  a  little  fellow  and  wore 
dresses  just  like  a  girl;  but  Isabel  enjoys  these  reminders 
of  her  extreme  youth,  and  privately  thinks  that  she  was 
just  too  lovely  and  cunning  for  anything 
when  she  was  a  tiny  baby. 

They  had  always  been  taken  to  the  same 
photographer,  and  so,  of  course,  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  him,  and  were 
always  as  glad  to  see  him  as  he  was  to  have 
them  come. 

The  last  time  they  went  they  were  much 
amused  by  the  proceedings  of  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  who  had  arrived  just  before 
them,  and  for  whom  they  had  to  wait.  She 
had  come,  not  to  have  her  own  photograph 
taken,  but  that  of  her  Petto,  a  little  shiver- 
ing Italian  greyhound. 

Petto  was  brought  in  by  a  maid,  who 
carried  him  in  a  dainty  basket  lined  with 
quilted  silk,  adorned  with  blue  bows,  and 
covered  with  a  little  eider-down  blanket. 
When  everything  was  ready  for  him  he 


was  taken  from 
his  warm  nest  and 
placed  on  a  table 
lacing  the  camera. 
On  the  table  had 
been  spread  a  soft 
rug,  so  that  his  lit- 
tle feet  should  not 
getcold.and  when 
Mr.  Petto  was  set 
upon  it  the  chil- 
dren saw  that  he 
wore  a  silken  blan- 
ket most  exquisite- 
ly embroidered. 

The  photogra- 
pher had  no  end 
of  trouble  with 
that  greyhound. 
It  would  not  sit 
still  long  enough 
to  have  its  picture 
taken.  The  mo- 
ment its  mistress 
stepped  to  one  side 
it  would  jump 
down  and  run  to 
her.  Once  it  ran 
into  the  waiting- 
room,  and  from 

there  into  the  picture-gallery,  while  its  mistress  and  her 
maid,  and  the  photographer  and  his  assistant,  and  the  two 
Teller  children,  all  tore  after  it,  fearful  lest  it  should 
jump  out  of  one  of  the  open  windows.     They  caught 
it  before  it  did  so,  but  not  until  two  easels,  holding 
lartre  pictures,  had  been  upset  and  broken  in  the 
chase. 

Once  more  was  Petto  set  upon  the  table,  and 
once  again  was  the  camera  made 
ready.  This  time  it  did  not  jump 
down,  but  only  turned  toward  his 
mistress  and  whined  dolefully.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  fashionable  but 
tender- hearted  young-  lady.  She 
sprang  to  him,  seized  him  in  her  arms, 
and  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  saying, 
"Oh,  ze  'ittle  bit  of  a  bootiful  doggie! 
it  s'an't  be  aboosed  any  longer." 

She    paid   the    photographer's   big 

bill  for  his  time  and  for  the  damage  done  to  his  studio, 
and  went  off,  with  her  Petto  borne  by  the  maid  in  its  silk- 
lined  basket,  but  without  any  photograph. 

"There!"  said  the  photographer  to  the  Teller  children 
as  the  door  closed  behind  this  fashionable  party;   "that 
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comes  of  bringing  clog's  to  be  photographed 
without  teaching  them  to  sit  quietly,  and 
even  to  pose  artistically,  beforehand." 

"Why."  said  Scott,  "do  you  take  many 
pictures  of  dogs  }" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  answered  the  photog- 
rapher, "and  of  cats  too.  Look  here." 

With  this  he  opened  a  large  drawer,  and 
showed  the  children  that  it  was  complete- 
ly filled  with  the  photographs  of  animals. 
They  enjoyed  looking  at  these  immensely, 
and  when  they  readied  home  that  afternoon 
ls;iljf]  said,  "Scott,  why  can't  we  have  ;m 
animal  album  '." 

"I  don't  know  why  we  can't,"  answered 
Scott. 

"I'll  tell  you!"  cried  his  sister.  "Let's 
have  an  Animal  Album  Society,  and  ex- 
change photographs  of  our  cat  Sneezer  for 
photographs  of  the  other  girls'  and  boys' 
cats  and  dogs." 

"Good !"  said  Scott ;  "  that  '11  be  gay.  And  perhaps  we 
can  get  some  of  pigs,  and  horses,  and  cows,  and  monkeys, 
and  elephants,  and  all  sorts  of  pets  to  put  in  it  too." 

"And  canary-birds,"  added  Isabel. 

"  Pooh !"  said  Scott ;  "  birds  ain't  animals  unless  they're 
cat-birds." 

Sneezer's  one  trick  was  that  of  sitting  for  a  long  time  in 
front  of  a  mirror  and  contentedly  gazing  at  his  own  re- 
flection therein.  So  they  carried  him  to  the  photogra- 
pher's, set  him  on  the  same  table  that  the  unhappy  Petto 
had  occupied,  and  placed  a  mirror  before  him.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  purr,  and  gaze  at  himself  in  it  with  the 


DIDO    AND    FIDO. 


gravest  satisfaction,  and  it  was  thus  that  his  photograph 
was  taken. 

The  children  used  up  the  greater  part  of  their  pocket- 
money  in  having  a  dozen  of  these  photographs  printed, 
and  in  buying  an  album.  On  the  cards  beneath  the  pic- 
ture they  wrote,  "The  Tellers'  Sneezer." 

All  this  happened  just  before  school  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  they  were  able  to  display  Sneezer's  photographs 
to  most  of  their  boy  and  girl  friends,  and  offer  them  in  ex- 
change for  any  similar  ones  they  might  have  taken. 

The  plan  of  the  Animal  Album  Society  wras  received 
with  the  greatest  favor.  All  the  children  wanted  to  join 
it,  and  that  very  evening  the  cats  and  dogs  of  many  house- 
holds were  greatly  astonished  by  the  beginning  of  a  course 
of  training  that  should  teach  them  to  pose  properly,  and 
end  in  having  their  photographs  taken. 

The  Tellers  have  not  had  their  animal  album  very- 
long,  but  it  already  contains  a  number  of  very  inter- 
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esting1  pictures.  Some  of  them  are  even  wonderful,  as 
illustrating-  the  almost  human  intelligence  of  animals. 

The  one  they  prize  most  highly  is  inscribed  "Lily  Van 
Pelt's  House-maid."  It  is  the  photograph  of  a  beautiful 
white  setter,  standing  bolt-upright  on  her  hind-feet.  With 
one  of  her  fore-paws  she  holds  a  broom,  and  on  her  head 
is  knotted  a  silk  handkerchief  to  protect  her  hair  from  the 
dust  she  is  evidently  about  to  raise  in  sweeping.  Lily 
spent  several  weeks  of  patient  labor,  mixed  with  much 
kindness  and  petting,  in  teaching  her  Gretchen  to  pose  in 
this  manner;  but  she  feels  fully  repaid  for  all  her  trou- 
ble by  the  admiration  the  photograph  excites  among  the 
members  of  the  A.  A.  S. 

A  picture  that  proves  most  interesting  to  Sneezer  is  that 
of  his  friends  Rat-trap  and  Mouser,  who  live  in  the  same 
block  with  him,  and  whom  he  often  meets  in  the  back 
yards.  They  have  been  photographed  svliile  lying  in  bed 
sound  asleep,  and  all  the  children  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  them  while  thus  posing  have  greeted  them 
with  shouts  of  laughter  very  mortifying  to  the  poor  cats. 

Another  picture  that  all  the  members  of  the  society  are 
most  anxious  to  obtain  is  that  of  Harry  Allen's  black- 
and-tan  terrier,  Mr.  Bouncer,  taken  as  an  invalid.  It  is 
comical  enough  to  see  Mr.  Bouncer  in  bed,  with  his  head 
on  a  pillow,  and  his  black  paws  sticking  out  over  the  white 
counterpane.  At  the  head  of  his  bed  is  a  stand  holding  a 
medicine  bottle  and  glass.  Mr.  Bouncer  wears  a  most  re- 
signed expression,  for  he  knows  that  when  he  has  remain- 
ed in  that  position  for  exactly  two  minutes,  he  may  bounce 
out  of  bed  and  hunt  for  the  bit  of  beefsteak  that  is  hidden 
for  him  beneath  it. 

Harry  Allen  taught  Mr.  Bouncer  to  do  all  this  last 
winter  while  he  himself  was  an  invalid,  and  confined  to 
his  room  for  nearly  two  months  with  a  broken  leg,  the 
result  of  roller-skating. 

Kitty  and  Fred  Banner's  twin  spaniels  also  attract  much 
notice.  Their  names  are  Dido  and  Fido,  and  they  are  so 
fond  of  each  other  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  teach 
them  to  sit,  with  their  heads  close  together,  and  gaze  stead- 
ily at  the  camera.  To  be  sure,  they  expect  the  photogra- 
pher to  put  his  hand  under  the  black  cloth  that  covers  the 
camera,  and  draw  out  a  soft  rubber  ball  with  a  squeak  in 
it.  They  also  expect  that  he  will  throw  it  across  the  room, 
and  allow  them  to  race  madly  after  it;  for  Fred  Bunner 
always  did  this  when  he  was  teaching  them  to  pose.  If 
the  photographer  does  not  follow  out  this  programme, 
Dido  and  Fido  will  have  their  opinion  of  him. 

Besides  these,  Scott  and  Isabel  have  got  in  their  animal 
album  several  photographs  of  splendid  horses  and  well- 
bred  cows,  sent  them  by  their  cousins  in  the  country. 
These  have  also  promised  them  one  of  a  weasel  as  soon  as 
he  can  be  caught  asleep. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY   AUNT   MAHJORIE   PRECEPT. 


VACATION  WORK. 

I  SUPPOSE  my  boy  readers  are  fond  of  making  collec- 
tions of  minerals,  or  postage  stamps,  or  curiosities,  or 
Indian  relics.     At  least  a  peep  into  those  Exchange  col- 
umns on  the  inside  of  the  pretty  green  cover  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  assures  me  that  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  some  pleasant  interest 
of  this  kind  outside  of  one's  real  regular  work.  It  rests 
the  brain  when  it  is  tired  with  hard  study  to  have  beetles 
or  bxitterflies  or  brilliant  moths  on  hand  which  one  can 
classify  and  arrange  in  a  cabinet.  Every  form  of  nat- 
ural history  is  attractive  to  a  wide-awake  boy,  and  the 
study  of  nature  will  make  you  broader,  more  intelligent, 
ami  better  prepared  for  life.  You  will  never  be  at  a  loss 


for  something  to  talk  about,  and  to  entertain  your  young 
friends  with,  when  they  call  upon  you.  One  of  my  ac- 
quaintances, a  college  boy  who  is  a  very  bright  student, 
has  a  room  which  is  a  perfect  curiosity-shop  or  museum, 
so  many  pretty  and  interesting  objects  are  gathered  on  his 
shelves  and  in  his  cabinets.  I  think  you  will  find,  as  he 
does,  that  the  recreation  will  assist  the  other  studies,  by  tak- 
ing you  on  long  and  charming  open-air  expeditions,  and 
giving  you  an  object  for  your  rambles  or  your  mountain 
climbs. 

Then,  too,  it  will  bring  you  into  very  agreeable  coi-re- 
spondence  and  acquaintanceship  with  collectors  in  other 
parts  of  your  country  or  of  the  world,  and  you  will  be 
glad  to  compare  the  specimens  of  your  locality  with  those 
which  others  can  find. 

The  Exchange  columns  to  which  I  referred  above  are 
very  valuable  on  account  of  the  help  they  afford  in  this 
direction,  introducing  collectors  to  each  other,  and  ena- 
bling them  to  state  what  they  happen  to  have  on  their 
hands  and  what  they  can  part  with. 

The  collecting  of  postage  stamps  affords  an  opportuni- 
ty, if  properly  pursued,  to  study  the  history  and  geogra- 
phy of  different  lands,  and  it  may  be  made  a  side  help  to 
your  school -work. 

I  venture  to  advise  every  boy  who  cares  for  these  things 
at  all  to  follow  them  up  rather  closely  in  the  leisure  of 
the  summer  holidays.  Of  course  only  the  little  fellows 
want  to  play  the  whole  time.  Older  lads  are  anxious  to 
get  some  good  results  from  vacation  days,  something 
which  they  can  treasure  as  a  souvenir  when  autumn  and 
winter  bring  their  round  of  duties  and  tasks. 

But  my  bit  of  advice  to-day  concerns  your  reading 
rather  more  than  your  collecting,  or  even  your  charming 
scroll-sawing  and  amateur  carpentry  and  building. 

I  wish  I  might  persuade  every  boy  to  take  up  and  read 
honestly  and  carefully  through  some  really  good  book  in 
his  vacation.  Let  me  suggest  Justin  McCarthy's  History 
of  Our  Own  Times,  or  Green's  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People.  Neither  of  these  is  a  story.  Either  will 
compel  you  to  think  as  you  read.  But  an  hour  a  day 
given  faithfully  to  such  a  volume  as  one  of  these  through 
the  entire  vacation  will  richly  repay  you,  and  on  your 
return  to  school  you  will  find  your  studies  not  only  easier, 
but  much  more  interesting,  for  the  time  you  have  thus 
spent. 

INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS;* 

Or,    THE     CRUISE     OF    TWO    SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    KER, 

AUTHOR  or  "TijE  LOST  CITY,''  "FttOM  TIIK  HUDSON  TO  THE  NKVA,"  KTO. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PHANTOM  ISLAND. 

THE  Captain's  strange  conduct  overnight  had  already 
excited  universal  curiosity,  which  was  intensified  by 
this  puzzling  announcement.  Boys  and  men  alike  were 
already  trying  in  vain  to  guess  what  all  this  could  mean, 
when  Tom  Edwards  (the  man  who  had  been  knocked 
down  in  the  fight  at  Catania,  and  whose  bandaged  head 
still  bore  marks  of  the  fray)  came  running  to  tell  the  first 
officer.  Mr.  Gaskett — who  was  still  below — that  "  my  lord" 
wanted  him  in  the  cabin  directly. 

Down  in  all  haste  went  "Navarino  Jack,"  as  Mr.  Gas- 
kett was  called, from  his  having  taken  part  when  a  boy  in 
Admiral  Codrington's  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Navarino.  He  remained  in  the  Captain's  cabin  barely 
two  minutes,  but  when  he  came  up  again,  every  one  who 
saw  it  was  startled  by  the  bewildered  and  almost  dismay- 

*  Begun  in  No.  292,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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ed  look  on  his  hard  old  face,  as  he  told  the  officer  of  the 
watch  to  alter  the  course  of  the  yacht  (which  had  just  got 
out  of  the  bay  into  the  open  sea)  to  west-northwest. 

"Well,"  muttered  the  boatswain,  shaking  his  great 
black  head, "  that  there  move's  too  deep  for  my  soundings 
altogether.  When  we  started  fust  thing  this  morning 
the  Capting  said  as  plain  as  he  could  speak  that  we  was 
bound  for  Tripoli.  Now  Tripoli  used  to  lie  sou'east  o' 
this  when  I  was  at  school,  and  if  we're  to  make  it  by  head- 
in'  west-nor'west,  we'll  have  to  sail  plumb  round  the  world, 
and  haul  our  vessel  right  across  Afrikey.  Howsomdever, 
orders  is  orders,  and  we've  jist  got  to  obey  'em." 

Toward  noon  land  was  descried  ahead,  and  the  bare, 
craggy,  dark  gray  ridges  of  the  uninhabited  island  of  Gali- 
ta,  unrelieved  by  a  single  tuft  of  green,  loomed  out  against 
the  sunny  sky  like  a  thunder-cloud.  At  any  other  time 
Jim  and  Sandy  would  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this 
unexpected  glimpse  of  a  spot  which  they  had  never  seen 
before;  but  now  the  Captain's  mysterious  proceed  ings  ab- 
sorbed all  their  attention. 

The  chain  of  puzzles,  however,  was  not  at  an  end  yet. 
Scarcely  had  Galita  begun  to  sink  astern,  when  the  course 
was  altered  again,  and  the  St.  Christopher's  head  shifted 
several  points  to  the  southward. 

"  Hum !"  grunted  the  boatswain,  "  I've  been  in  many  a 
queer  craft,  that's  sartain,  but  I  didn't  bargain  for  bein' 
boatswain  aboard  the  Flying  Dutchman  /" 

The  Captain,  who  was  usually  on  deck  all  day,  only 
came  up  once  or  twice  during  the  whole  morning,  and 
when  he  did,  his  face  told  nothing  to  the  eager  eyes  that 
watched  it.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  that  had 
moved  him  so  strangely  the  evening  before,  there  was  no 
trace  of  it  in  his  quiet  voice  or  in  his  calm,  handsome 
features. 

But  toward  afternoon  a  sudden  and  startling  catastro- 
phe gave  the  puzzled  crew  something  else  to  think  about. 

In  every  ship  there  is  a  privileged  jester,  whose  jokes 
are  always  laughed  at,  and  whose  tricks  are  always  for- 
given. The  wag  of  the  St.  Christopher  was  a  big,  sturdy 
Irish  lad  named  Pat  O'Connor,  with  the  merriest  and 
most  roguish  blue  eyes  imaginable  sparkling  under  his 
thick  red  hair.  As  a  matter  of  course  his  chosen  friend 
and  chum  was  just  the  very  person  who  was  most  unlike 
him  in  every  way — aheavy,good-humoredDutch  boy  from 
Amsterdam,  almost  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  whose  round 
flat  face  and  small  gray  eyes  looked  (as  Jim  Selden  poetical- 
ly said)  "  like  a  buck  wheat  cake  with  two  dried  currants  in 
it."  The  stolid  coolness  of  Cobus  (Jacobus)  Klomper — just- 
ly nicknamed  "Clumper,"  for  he  had  the  tread  of  an  ele- 
phant— was  already  proverbial.  It  was  even  said  that 
when  surprised  by  a  tiger  in  Bengal,  he  had  sat  still  and 
contemplated  it  with  such  immovable  gravity  that  the 
puzzled  monster  slunk  harmlessly  away,  whereupon  Co- 
bus  quietly  observed,  as  if  apologizing  for  the  tiger's  want 
of  spirit,  "He  vas  not  hungry." 

On  this  particular  afternoon  Pat  had  been  compound- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  Klomper  a  cake  made  of 
such  pleasant  materials  as  soap,  lamp  oil,  coal  dust,  and 
water  from  the  cook's  slop  pail.  Having  put  the  last  touch 
to  this  nice  present,  he  hailed  Cobus. 

"  Here's  an  illigant  cake  for  yez,  Dutch y,  me  boy.  I 
kept  it  for  ye  mesilf." 

Poor  Cobus,  whose  appetite  was  as  enormous  as  his 
body,  innocently  took  the  horrible  dainty,  and  was  just 
going  to  eat  it,  when  the  officer  of  the  watch  called  him. 
Thrusting  the  cake  into  his  pocket,  he  waddled  aft,  while 
O'Connor,  noticing  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  cook's 
galley,  stole  in  to  see  what  he  could  seize. 

Happy  Pat !  There,  in  a  dark  corner  by  the  door,  stood 
a  big  tin  labelled  "Fine  Ginger,"  his  favorite  delicacy. 
He  seized  a  spoon  and  took  a  huge  mouthful. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  ship  echoed  with  a  terrific 
roar,  and  Pat  O'Connor  was  seen  cutting  such  capers 


around  the  deck  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  four  or  five 
places  at  once.  The  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks  in 
rivers,  while  from  his  open  mouth  burst  a  succession  of 
screams  as  loud  and  ear-piercing  as  if  five  hundred  parrots 
were  having  a  free  fight  with  the  same  number  of  monkeys. 

"What's  up?"  "Hold  him!"  "Is  it  a  fit?"  cried  the 
others,  crowding  round  him. 

"Yah!  yah!  him  bery  bad  fit,"  grinned  black  Jumbo. 
"Massa  Pat  he  tink  steal  ginger;  he  get  hold  ob  de  ole 
ginger  tin  I  keep  de  mustard  in." 

Oh,  what  a  roar  there  was!  Jim  Selden  held  his 
sides,  and  even  the  grave  Sandy  fairly  crowed  with  glee. 
But  just  then  Cobus  Klomper  pushed  his  way  through  the 
laughers,  with  a  face  as  immovable  as  that  of  a  Chinese 
idol. 

"Eat  dat;  make  your  treat  well,"  said  the  good  fellow, 
pityingly,  handing  to  Pat,  in  perfect  good  faith,  the  hor- 
rible "cake"  which  Pat  had  handed  to  him  a  few  minutes 
before. 

Never  was  any  joker  more  completely  caught  in  his 
own  trap.  Poor  Pat,  hardly  seeing  what  was  offered 
him,  and  thinking  only  of  allaying  the  torture  of  his 
burning  throat,  eagerly  clutched  the  hateful  morsel  and 
crammed  it  bodily  into  his  mouth. 

The  next  moment  it  flew  in  all  directions,  like  an  ex- 
ploding fire-work,  and  Pat  began  sputtering  and  gasping 
as  if  he  were  being  drowned. 

"Ugh!  ugh!  peugh !  ugh!  Murdher!  murdher!  mur- 
dher!  Och.  I'm  kilt!  I'm  poisoned!  Fetch  a  doctor — 
quick!" 

"  Poisoned!"  echoed  a  sailor,  picking  up  and  tasting  a 
fragment  of  the  cake;  "ay,  and  well  you  may  be  if  you 
eat  such  stuff  as  that.  What  011  earth  is  it?" 

"It's  the  cake  I  made  for  Dutchy,"  sobbed  Pat,  "and 
now  I've  ate  it  mesilf." 

A  louder  roar  than  ever  greeted  this  revelation;  and, 
oh,  horror  of  horrors!  there  stood  the  Captain  himself, 
enjoying  the  scene  with  a  quiet  smile.  Meanwhile  Cobus, 
slowly  understanding  how  he  had  unconsciously  paid  Pat 
in  his  own  coin,  grunted  out,  with  a  fat  chuckle,  "Dat  is 
goot." 

To  be  laughed  at  by  Cobus  was  the  last  drop  that  made 
poor  Paddy's  cup  of  agony  overflow  ;  but  the  terrific 
spasms  which  now  began  to  shake  him  from  head  to  foot 
soon  gave  him  something  else  to  think  of.  Of  his  suffer- 
ings for  the  next  half-hour  the  less  said  the  better;  but 
when  he  returned  from  the  lee  side  of  the  vessel,  over 
which  he  had  been  hanging  like  a  newly  washed  table- 
cloth, he  looked  (as  the  boatswain  remarked,  with  a  grin) 
"as  white  as  a  new  sail  and  as  hollow  as  a  steam-pipe." 

For  several  days  after  Pat's  mishap  everything  went 
very  quietly ;  but  when,  late  one  night,  the  lights  of  Gi- 
braltar to  starboard  and  those  of  Ceuta  to  port  showed 
that  they  were  passing  out  through  the  Strait  into  the  At- 
lantic, the  guessings  and  puzzlings  began  again.  Their 
last  voyage  (as  Jim  and  Sandy  learned  from  the  rest)  had 
been  to  India,  so  nothing  was  to  be  gathered  from  that, 
and  on  their  present  course  they  might  be  bound  for  Ma- 
deira, the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Isles,  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  of  North 
or  South  America.  And  when  they  suddenly  turned 
southward,  and  began  to  run  down  the  African  coast  to- 
ward Cape  Nun,  the  general  curiosity  rose  to  a  height. 

They  were  almost  abreast  of  the  northernmost  of  the 
Canary  Isles,  when  the  Captain  called  the  first  officer 
down  into  his  cabin  one  evening  a  little  before  sunset. 

' '  Jack, ' '  said  he,  "  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?' ' 

"Well,  Master  Percy,"  said  Gaskett,  drawing  up  his 
short,  square  figure  proudly,  "considering  that  I've  sailed 
blue  water,  man  and  boy,  these  fifty  years,  and  that  I've 
known  you  since  you  were  a  little  shaver  no  higher  than 
a  belaying-pin,  you  need  hardly  have  asked  me  that." 

"Listen,  then,"  said  Percy;  and  drawing  from  his  pock- 
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et-book  what  looked  like  a  sheet  of  dirty  paper  covered 
with  strange-looking  yellowish-brown  letters,  he  began  to 
read  aloud  from  it. 

The  changes  that  passed  over  Jack  Gaskett's  rough  face 
as  he  listened  would  have  made  a  study  for  a  painter.  At 
first  blank  bewilderment,  then  amusement  slightly  tinged 
with  contempt,  then  a  faint  gleam  of  half-doubtful  admi- 
ration, deepening  gradually  into  a  broad  grin  of  wonder- 
ing delight. 

"Well,  if  I  ever !  Why,  you've  taken  away  my  breath, 
Master  Percy,  as  if  I'd  fallen  off  the  maintop  gallant-yard 
of  a  first-rate.  If  we  can  do  it.  we'll  be  the  greatest  men 
above-ground;  but  d'ye  really  think  it  can  be  done?" 

"It  can  be  tried!,  anyhow,"  said  Percy,  emphatically ; 
"and  if  this  tale  is  true,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  is,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  succeed.  You've  heard  me 
speak  of  the  story  before,  you  know,  but  I  never  bargained 
for  such  a  proof  of  it  as  this." 

"  Nor  I,  neither,"  said  Gaskett. 

"Will  you  stand  by  me,  then,  Jack  ?  It's  a  risky  job, 
remember." 

"I'd  follow  you  plumb  through  the  earth,  Master  Per- 
cy, in  to  port  and  out  to  starboard,  and  you  know  that  well 


enough ;    but   how  about 
the  others  .'" 

"Don't  say  a  word  to 
them  till  we  see  how 
things  are  likely  to  go." 
"Land  ho!"" 
At  the  hoarse  call  from 
above,  Captain  Percy  was 
himself  again  instantly. 
He  sprang  like  a  cat 
up  the  companion -lad- 
der (followed  more  slow- 
ly by  Gaskett)  and  cried 
out, 

"Where  away  ?" 
"  Two    points    on    the 
port  bow.  sir." 

' '  On  the  port  bow  ?'v 
echoed  Percy,  doubti ug- 
ly. "Why,  the  African 
coast  wouldn't  be  in  sight 
here,  and  we're  nowhere 
near  Lanzarote  Island 
yet!" 

But  there,  sure  enough, 
was  a  long,  low,  purple 
band  just  emerging  from 
the  haze  which  had  brood- 
ed all  day  over  the  south- 
ern sky. 

"Quartermaster,  bring 
me  up  the  new  chart." 
said  the  Captain,  looking 
puzzled.  "  If  I've  got  our 
position  right,  there  cer- 
tainly oughtn't  to  be  any 
land  over  yonder.'" 

At  that  moment  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  full 
upon  the  cloud  of  dimness  that  surrounded  the  distant, 
land,  and  suddenly  the  haze  kindled  into  a  golden  glory, 
against  which  all  the  grand  features  of  the  scene  started 
out  as  suddenly  as  if  that  instant  created.  Plainer  and 
plainer  every  moment  grew  the  bold  ridges  of  the  steep, 
rooky  hills,  the  shadowy  valleys  between  them,  the  wide 
green  uplands  sloping  downward  to  the  sea,  the  dark 
clumps  of  tropical  foliage,  the  flat  sand  beach  white  with 
foaming  breakers,  and  midway  along  it  a  snug  little  town 
nestling  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  overhanging  cliff. 

"  Eh.  but  yon's  a  bounie  place !"  said  Sandy  Muir,  turn- 
ing to  the  gray -haired  quartermaster.  "What  land  is  it .?'' 
"  Land,  lad  ?''  hoarsely  replied  the  veteran,  who  was  a 
sailor  of  the  old  school,  and  had  his  full  share  of  its  weird 
superstitions.  "That  land's  one  that  no  chart  has  ever 
laid  down,  nor  no  man  ever  set  foot  on !'' 

As  he  spoke,  the  beautiful  landscape  became  suddenly 
blurred  and  indistinct,  as  if  seen  through  a  wet  glass. 
The  white  houses  of  the  town  seemed  to  melt  into  each 
other;  the  bold,  sharp  outlines  of  the  hills  fell  away  like 
crumbling  earth,  and  the  whole  island  vanished  as  if  it 
had  never  been.  Then  the  sun  plunged  below  the  horizon 
like  a  red-hot  ball,  and  darkness,  chill  and  ghostly  as  the 
shadow  of  death,  closed  over  the  loneliness  of  the  desolate 
sea. 

"What  on  earth's  all  this?"  cried  Jim  Selden,  in  dis- 
may. 

"It's  Cape  Fly-away,"*  answered  the  old  quartermas- 
ter, solemnly;  "and  when  you've  been  afloat  as  long  as 
me,  young  feller,  you'll  know  that  that  ain't  never  seen 
but,  what  there's  mischief  comin'!" 

*  The  popular  name  for  this  well-known  illusion,  which  is  at  times 
so  perfect  as  even  to  deceive  experienced  sailors. — AUTHOR. 
[TO  UK  covuxr-F.n  ] 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  POEM. 

BY  JULIA  K.  HILDRETH. 

ONE  bright  afternoon  Ira  Dean  lay  swinging  backward 
and  forward  in  a  hammock.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
small  blank-book,  and  in  the  other  a  long  lead-pencil. 
Now  Ira  had  determined  to  write  a  birthday  poem  to  his 
little  brother  Rufus,  who  would  be  just  one  year  old  to- 
morrow. It  would  delight  his  mother,  he  knew,  and  of 
course  his  father  could  not  help  being  pleased. 

Ira  thought  it  would  take  about  an  hour  to  write  quite 
a  long  poem.  But  here  he  had  sat  for  more  than  two 
hours,  and  had  only  written  nine  words: 

"Our  darling  little  Rufus 
Is  awful  sweet  and  cunning." 

Then  he  could  not  think  of  a  rhyme  for  Rufus,  try  as  hard 
as  he  would.  He  was  just  beginning  to  sigh  and  rub  his 
head  impatiently, when  his  mother  opened  the  front  door, 
and  called, 

"  Ira !  Ira !  where  are  you  ?" 

"Here  I  am,  mamma," said  Ira,  lifting  his  head. 

"Oh,  Ira,"  replied  his  mother,  "if  you  are  doing  no- 
thing, will  you  take  baby  for  a  ride?" 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Ira,  slowly  climbing  out  of  the 
hammock,  and  putting  his  book  and  pencil  away  in  his 
pocket. 

"That  is  always  the  way,"  thought  he;  "whenever  I 
have  something  really  important  to  do,  I  am  interrupted." 
But  he  said  nothing,  and  waited  patiently  until  his  mo- 
ther had  placed  little  Rufus  among  the  pillows  of  his  car- 
riage, and  kissed  him,  and  called  him  "a  sweet  little 
love."  Ira  thought  he  looked  anything  but  sweet  at  that 
moment,  with  his  face  all  puckered  up  and  his  eyes  red 
with  crying. 

"Take  good  care  of  him,  Ira, "said  his  mother,  as  she 
returned  to  the  house. 

Ira  turned  the  carriage  out  of  the  garden  gate  into  the 
road.  Every  time  he  stopped  to  take  breath  Rufus  would 
shriek  until  he  was  black  in  the  face.  This  frightened 
Ira  so  that  he  kept  oil  steadily  for  a  long  time,  scarcely 
knowing  where  he  was  going,  and  thinking  of  his  poem 
all  the  while. 

Suddenly  he  started  and  looked  up,  for  he  thought  he 
heard  the  rumbling  of  thunder.  And  it  certainly  was 
thunder,  for  the  sky  was  half  covered  with  great  black 
clouds.  They  were  so  black  and  threatening  that  Ira 
felt  sure  the  rain  would  come  down  in  torrents  before 
many  minutes. 

It  would  never  do  to  let  the  baby  get  wet,  so  he  looked 
about  him  for  a  place  of  shelter.  There  was  a  tall  wooden 
building  in  sight.  On  one  side  of  the  building  were 
four  great  sails,  turning  slowly  around  on  a  hub,  like  a 
wheel.  This  was  a  windmill,  used  for  pumping  water 
for  the  house  that  stood  some  distance  from  the  place  on 
a  hill. 

Ira  knew  the  place  very  well,  for  he  had  often  stopped 
to  watch  the  great  canvas  sails  go  round,  and  wonder 
why  they  had  made  them  so  long,  for  they  reached  from 
the  upper  story  of  the  building  to  within  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground. 

"If  the  door  is  open,"  he  thought,  "I  will  go  in  and 
stay  until  the  storm  is  over." 

Ira  hurried  toward  the  building,  and  finding  the  door 
standing  wide  open,  shoved  the  carriage  under  shelter. 
It  was  very  gloomy  and  hot  in  there,  and  Rufus  began  to 
cry,  and  say  "Day-day,"  which  Ira  knew  meant  "Take 
me  out."  He  shoved  the  carriage  backward  and  forward, 
but  the  baby  screamed  louder  than  ever.  Then  the  rain 
began  to  fall  and  drift  into  the  open  door  in  a  great  stream, 
so  that  Ira  was  obliged  to  go  farther  in,  where  it  was  very 
dark  indeed,  and  smelled  stale  and  musty. 

Presently  he  saw  a  narrow  pair  of  stairs,  down  which 


the  light  streamed  from  the  window  above.  So  Ira  lifted 
Rufus  from  the  carriage,  and  ventured  to  ascend  a  few 
steps;  then  he  stopped  and  listened,  but  hearing  no  sound, 
he  went  on  again,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  small 
room  with  one  large  window  in  it.  Close  to  this  window, 
so  close  that  he  could  have  touched  them  with  his  hand, 
passed  the  great  arms  of  the  windmill. 

The  air  blew  in  refreshingly,  and  baby  stopped  crying 
and  began  to  crow  and  clap  his  hands.  Ira  sat  down  on 
a  pile  of  shavings  in  one  corner,  and  placed  his  little  bro- 
ther by  his  side.  The  rain  fell  with  a  soothing,  pattering 
sound  on  the  roof  above  them.  Presently  the  baby  grew 
so  quiet  that  Ira  turned  and  looked  at  him.  He  had  fall- 
en sound  asleep. 

"  Now,'' thought  Ira,  "I  can  finish  his  birthday  poem 
before  the  rain  stops.  How  pretty  he  looks  when  he  is 
asleep,  and  how  good  he  is,  too!  But,  oh  dear!  I  wish 
mamma  had  named  him  anything  else.  I  shall  never 
find  a  rhyme  for  Rufus!" 

Ii-a  thought  and  thought.  He  sharpened  his  pencil  a 
great  many  times,  and  read  over  the  beginning  of  his 
poem  again  and  again.  At  last  in  despair  he  tore  the 
leaf  from  the  book  and  threw  it  away. 

"There!"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  won't  try  to  rhyme 
Rufus;  and,  besides,  'awful'  does  not  sound  nice  in  a 
poem." 

Ira  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  paper,  with  the 
pencil  between  his  lips.  At  last  he  began  to  write  slowly, 
and  a  faint  smile  stole  over  his  face;  for  now  the  words 
seemed  almost  to  form  themselves  on  the  paper.  When  he 
had  finished  he  read  it  aloud,  just  to  hear  how  it  sounded: 

"  Baby  Rufus  is  very  small ; 
One  year  old,  and  that  is  all  ; 
His  nose  is  white  like  a  ball  of  wax; 
His  eyes  are  blue  as  the  flowering  flax; 
And  his  cheeks  are  like  the  clover-pink, 
And  sometimes  he  never  cries  a  wink; 
But  sometimes  he  pouts  and  squeals, 
Pulls  my  hair,  and  kicks  up  his  heels; 
But  that  is  because  he's  so  very  small, 
And  don't  know  how  to  behave  at  all. 
He  is  as  good  as  he  knows  how  to  be, 
So  I  love  him  and  he  loves  me." 

"I  think  that  is  really  good,"  said  Ira,  after  he  had 
read  it  several  times. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  the  rain  had  stopped. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  that  there  were  great  patches  of 
blue  sky  between  the  clouds,  and  that  the  sun  was  setting. 
Ira  started  to  his  feet.  "I  must  go  home," thought  he. 
He  went  down-stairs  on  tiptoe,  for  he  intended  to  pull  the 
carriage  out  and  get  everything  ready,  and  then  come 
back  for  Rufus.  When  he  reached  the  ground-floor  he 
found  that  some  one  had  been  to  the  mill  while  he  was 
busy  writing,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door.  Ira  shook 
the  door  several  times,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  could  not 
stir  it. 

"Mamma  will  he  frightened  about  baby,"  thought  he. 
"But  I  will  take  his  little  quilt  from  the  wagon  and  cover 
him  up,  while  I  look  out  of  the  window  and  watch  for 
some  one  to  come  past." 

Ira  carried  the  quilt  upstairs,  and  after  covering  the 
sleeping  baby,  stationed  himself  at  the  window ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  a  very  good  place  to  see  from, 
as  it  only  gave  him  a  view  of  a  large  corn  field  and  a  very 
little  piece  of  the  road.  But  there  were  chinks  between 
the  boards  on  every  side,  so  he  peeped  through  one  after 
another  until  he  found  a  place  where  he  could  see  the 
road  in  front  of  the  mill  door. 

He  watched  for  some  time  in  vain.  After  a  while  a 
wagon  went  by,  but  although  he  called  as  loud  as  he  could, 
the  driver  did  not  hear  him.  The  sun  set,  and  it  grew 
dusk.  Ira  was  very  tired  and  hungry  now,  but  he  still 
kept  his  eye  to  the  crack  between  the  boards. 

After  a  while  the  wind  arose  and  whistled  through  the 
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building  mournfully.  A  •whole  hour  passed,  and  then 
Ira  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps.  They  stopped 
just  below  him.  "Now,"  thought  Ira,  "some  one  is  go- 
ing to  open  the  mill  door." 

But  he  was  mistaken,  for  it  was  only  a  man  stopping 
close  to  the  mill  to  light  his  pipe.  He  struck  one  match 
and  then  another,  but  the  wind  blew  them  out  before  he 
could  use  them,  so  he  threw  them  upon  the  ground  impa- 
tiently. After  a  great  many  trials  he  succeeded  in  light- 
ing his  pipe,  and  then,  although  Ira  called  loudly,  he  pass- 
ed on  whistling. 

"Dear  me,"  thought  Ira,  "I  believe  we  shall  have  to 
stay  here  all  night.  How  frightened  they  will  be  at 
home!" 

He  still  had  his  eye  to  the  opening,  and  was  watching 
•what  he  thought  to  be  a  fire-fly  on  the  ground,  just  where 
the  man  had  stood  a  moment  before.  As  Ira  watched  it, 
it  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  seemed  to  creep  over  the 
ground. 

"It  is  not  a  fire-fly,"  said  he  to  himself;  "it  is  one  of 
the  matches  that  the  man  dropped." 

The  matches  had  fallen  on  a  heap  of  shavings  that  lay 
under  an  old  hay  wagon  close  to  the  mill.  Soon  the  little 
spark  grew  into  a  long  slender  flame,  and  then,  after  a 
few  moments,  Ira  saw  that  it  had  begun  to  burn  the  floor 
of  the  wagon,  which  was  now  dry,  as  the  wind  had  been 
blowing  hard  for  some  time.  The  flame  ran  along  the 
shaft  of  the  wagon,  and  began  lapping  at  the  wall  of  the 
building.  The  wind  that  had  a  few  moments  ago  put  out 
the  little  light  of  the  match,  now  fanned  this  fire  into  a 
mighty  flame,  which  roared  and  crackled  against  Ira's 
prison  wall. 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  boy  that  they  were  in 
great  danger,  and  he  ran  to  the  stairway;  but  the  room 
below  was  full  of  smoke  and  flames,  and  he  did  not  dare 
to  venture  down.  So  snatching  little  Rufus  from  his 
bed  of  shavings,  where  he  still  slept  soundly,  he  climbed 
on  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  began  shouting,  ' '  Help ! 
help!  Fire!  fire!"  with  all  his  might.  Rufus  opened  his 
eyes,  and  began  to  pat  his  brother's  face. 

"Oh,  you  darling!"  sobbed  Ira,  "you  would  cry  noiv 
if  you  only  knew  enough." 

But  the  baby  did  not  cry;  he  stretched  out  his  little 
hands  toward  the  sails  of  the  windmill,  now  lighted  up  by 
the  fire,  and  gleaming  brightly  as  they  passed  the  window 
steadily.  Ira  looked  back  into  the  room,  and  saw  with 
terror  that  tiny  tongues  of  flame  came  and  went  between 
the  boards.  He  clasped  little  Rufus  closer  to  him,  and 
turned  his  face  away  and  looked  out  of  the  window  again, 
then  up  at  the  quiet  stars. 

"Please,  angels,  take  care  of  baby,"  he  whispered,  with 
a  sob. 

Just  then  Ira  heard  a  voice  in  the  road  shout:  "It  is 
of  no  use;  the  old  mill  must  go.  It  will  be  burned  to  the 
ground  before  the  engines  arrive." 

"  Help  us !  do  help  us !"  cried  Ira. 

But  no  one  heard  him.  He  waved  the  baby's  quilt 
backward  and  forward  in  the  window.  At  last  it  caught 
the  eye  of  a  man  who  was  hurrying  across  the  field. 

"Thei-e  is  some  one  in  the  mill,"  he  shouted.  "  I  saw 
them  at  the  window." 

"  Where  ?  where  ?"  shouted  several  voices  in  reply. 

"Help!  help!"  cried  Ira  again. 

This  time  he  was  heard,  and  the  crowd  ran  toward  the 
window  where  he  stood,  crying: 

"  Run  for  a  ladder !  Break  down  the  door !  Save  the 
boy !" 

The  door  was  beaten  in,  but  they  found  that  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  room  were  on  fire,  and,  besides,  they  were 
driven  back  again  by  falling  beams  and  fierce  flames. 

• '  Who  are  you  ?"  cried  one  man  in  the  field. 

"I  am  Ira  Dean,  and  this  is  little  Rufus,"  replied  the 
boy. 


Then  among  the  crowd  of  upturned  faces  beneath  him, 
Ira  recognized  his  father,  who  had  been  searching  in  every 
direction  for  his  children. 

He  staggered  back  with  a  cry  of  horror ;  then  he  sprang 
forward  and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice, 

"  Ira,  my  boy,  keep  up  your  courage;  they  will  soon  be 
here  with  the  ladders." 

"  But,  father, "answered  the  boy,  "  the  flames  are  burst- 
ing through  all  the  boards,  and  it  is  dreadfully  hot.  Do 
you  think  you  could  catch  baby  if  I  dropped  him  down  to 
you  ?" 

"No,  no,"  cried  his  father;  "he  would  strike  against 
i  the  wheels  and  be  killed." 

"They  will  never  bring  the  ladder  in  time,"  thought 
Ira,  as  he  glanced  into  the  room  again.  "And  I  don't 
mean  to  let  my  baby  be  burned  to  death  on  his  birthday 
without  trying  to  save  him." 

Ira  slipped  from  his  seat  on  the  window-sill,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  he  lifted  little  Rufus  on  his  back,  saying: 
"Want  to  ride  pickapack,  baby  ?" 

Rufus  shouted  with  glee,  and  clasped  his  arms  about  his 
brother's  neck.  Then  Ira  secured  him  firmly  by  passing 
the  quilt  around  the  baby,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  first  about 
his  own  waist  and  then  about  his  neck.  After  this  he 
climbed  on  the  window-sill  and  crouched  there,  waiting 
until  one  of  the  great  arms  of  the  wheel  came  directly  op- 
posite him.  He  seized  it  with  both  hands  tightly,  and 
slipped  from  the  window-sill  to  it  quickly.  He  held  on 
with  all  his  strength  while  it  slowly  turned  toward  the 
earth. 

The  crowd,  when  they  saw  what  Ira  had  done,  shouted: 
"Brave  boy!  Hold  on!  Don't  slip,  and  we  will  catch 
you." 

When  the  sail  Rufus  and  Ira  were  on  came  within  their 
reach  they  were  watching  with  outstretched  arms  to  re- 
ceive them.  It  was  all  over  in  a  moment,  and  Ira  found 
himself  and  his  baby  brother  the  centre  of  a  large  crowd. 
Rufus  was  handed  about  from  one  to  the  other,  and  kissed 
and  petted  by  all. 

But  Ira  stood  leaning  against  his  father,  who,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  silently  stroked  his  hair. 

Before  the  men  returned  with  the  ladders  the  walls  of 
'  the  mill  fell  in,  and  where  the  building  once  stood  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes. 

The  next  day  Ira's  poem  was  read  to  an  admiring  audi- 
ence of  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  after  which  his  mother 
put  it  away  among  her  most  precious  keepsakes,  and  when 
Rufus  grew  old  enough  to  understand  she  would  often 
show  it  to  him  and  relate  the  story  of  the  fire. 


"THE  ART  OF  BEING  A  GRANDPAPA." 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYNE. 

JUST  think  of  the  above  as  the  title  of  a  book! — you 
who  think  that  grandpapas  are  either  too  old  and 
j  weary  or  too  wise  and  full  of  important  business  to  take 
i  more  than  passing  notice  of  you  little  folk.     You  fancy, 
I  do  you  not,  that  grandpapa  is  a  being  very  far  off  from 
I  yourselves,  one  whose  time  and  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  matters  with  which  you  can  not  possibly  have  any 
acquaintance  ? 

Wait  until  I  tell  you  of  a  grandpapa  who  was  not  long 

ago  the  greatest  man  in  France — a  poet,  a  dramatist,  a 

patriot,  one  who  exercised  the  greatest  possible  influence 

upon  his  countrymen  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived— 

[  yet  who  was  so  fond  of  young  people  that  he  found  Ida 

'  greatest  recreatioii  and  pleasure  in  associating  with  them, 

•  and  writing  about  them  and  for  them. 

Victor  Hugo  was  born  at  BesauQon,  in  France,  in  1802, 
when  this  century,  which  has  seen  so  many  wonders,  was 
just  commencing.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  came  from  a 
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brave  family  of  the  province  of  Lorraine.  As  a  baby  "Vec- 
tor was  so  weak  that  lie  could  scarcely  hold  up  his  head. 
Such  a  poor  little  fellow  was  he,  indeed,  that  years  after, 
when  describing  himself  in  verse,  he  says: 

"This  century  two  years  had  rolled  aloiiLr, 
When  in  Besancon,  citadelled  and  strong, 
A  little  babe  was  born,  the  heir  of  pain, 
A  scion  both  of  Bretagne  and  Lorraine ; 
A  little  babe,  so  fragile  and  so  weak, 
It  seemed  to  come  to  life  its  death  to  seek ; 
So  delicate,  its  like  'twere  rare  to  find, 
A  tiny  seed  blown  helpless  l>v  tin.-  wind ; 
A  mere  chimera — yea,  a  thing  of  nau_ 

Though  born  in  France,  Victor's  youth  was  passed  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  his  father  held  positions  under 
the  g'overnment.  There  were  two  boys  older  than  Vic- 
tor in  the  Hugo  family.  They  had  a  good  mother,  and 
so  well  did  she  train  them,  and  so  dearly  did  they  love 
her,  that  a  word  from  her  would  always  command  their 
readiest  obedience.  When  the  family  was  living  at  Avel- 
liuo,  in  Italy,  they  occupied  a  house  which  had  a  large 
and  beautiful  garden.  Though  there  were  a  number  of 
fruit  trees  in  the  garden,  the  boys  were  forbidden  by  Ma- 
dame Hugo  to  touch  any  of  the  fruit. 

"  But  what  if  it  falls  ?"  said  Victor. 

"Leave  it  on  the  ground,"  replied  his  mother. 

"  But  what  if  it  is  getting  rotten  ?" 

"  Let  it  get  rotten." 

This  ended  the  matter.  As  far  as  the  children  were 
concerned,  any  amount  of  the  fruit  might  lie  on  the 
ground  and  rot;  they  would  not  touch  it. 

The  owner  of  Madame  Hugo's  house  was  Lalande,  the 
astronomer.  Fearing  the  children  might  annoy  him.  he 
proposed  to  put  up  a  substantial  partition  between  the 
houses. 

''You  need  not  be  afraid."  said  the  mother.  "My  boys 
will  not  trespass  on  your  property.  I  have  forbidden  it." 


No  barrier  of  any  kind  was  erected, 
yet  not  one  of  the  three  brothers  ever 
ventured  to  set  foot  upon  the  landlord's 
ground. 

When  Victor  was  twelve  years  of  age 
he  and  his  brother  Eugene  entered  the 
college  Cordier  and  Decotte,  in  the  Rue 
Sainte-Marguerite.  Here  the  boys  seem 
to  have  been  very  happy,  and  Victor 
began  to  exercise  the  talents  that  were 
to  make  him  famous.  Together  with  a 
number  of  his  school-fellows  he  wrote 
poetry,  recited  odes  and  ballads,  and 
even  got  up  great  military  dramas, 
which  were  performed  after  school  hours, 
in  the  larg-e  class-rooms.  The  tables 
were  all  pushed  together  to  form  a  stage, 
and  on  this  insecure  foundation  the  act- 
ors played  their  parts.  They  supplied 
the  want  of  dressing-rooms  by  crouch- 
ing under  the  tables  in  full  costume 
until  such  time  as  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Some  of 
these  costumes  were  very  wonderful. 
They  were  chiefly  manufactured  out  of 
paper,  and  every  hero's  breast  was  adorn- 
ed with  gilt  orders.  Collars  and  chains 
were  made  out  of  strings  of  marbles; 
gorgeous  sashes  were  wound  about  their 
waists,  and  contained  the  formidable  ar- 
ray of  weapons  such  great  characters 
might  be  supposed  to  wear. 

The  Hugo  boys  were  great  favorites 
with  their  school-fellows.  Before  they 
had  been  at  the  college  long  they  were 
made  "kings,"  and  each  monarch  had 
an  array  of  followers,  those  under  Eugene  calling  them- 
selves "calves,"  and  those  under  Victor  "dogs."  Natural- 
ly the  calves  and  the  dogs  had  frequent  encounters  at  arms. 
One  day  while  out  walking  the  young  commander  of  the 
"dogs"  was  met  by  a  stray  "  calf,"  who,  making  a  sling  of 
his  handkerchief,  flung  a  stone  at  his  adversary.  The  stone 
struck  Victor  on  the  knee,  and  injured  him  so  severely 
that  it  was  feared  his  leg  must  be  cut  off.  During  all  his 
suffering  the  young  General  refused  to  betray  the  name 
of  his  assailant,  insisting  that  such  conduct  would  not  be 
soldier-like. 

When  Victor  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  com- 
peted for  a  prize  offered  by  the  French  Academy  for  the 
best  poem  on  "The  Advantages  of  Study  in  every  Situa- 
tion in  Life."  It  was  admitted  that  his  verses  were  better 
than  any  others  offered ;  but  the  judges  would  not  accord 
him  the  prize,  because,  as  they  said,  he  could  not  possibly 
be  so  young  as  he  had  stated.  This  enraged  Victor,  who 
was  a  truthful  boy,  and  he  prevailed  upon  his  parents  to 
bring  forth  the  certificate  of  his  birth.  This  showed  the 
judges  they  were  wrong,  and  introduced  young  Hugo  as 
the  most  wonderful  boy  poet  France  had  ever  produced. 
He  kept  on  writing,  and  as  he  wrote,  his  fame  grew. 
Odes,  ballads,  dramas,  romances,  flowed  from  his  pen.  At 
length  came  a  very  striking  and  original  novel,  which 
established  his  fame. 

Of  this  work  there  is  a  curious  story  told.  The  young 
author  went  to  work  to  prove  one  of  his  strange  sayings 
as  to  "what  there  is  in  a  bottle  of  ink."  He  bought  a  new 
bottle,  and  shut  himself  up,  determined  to  live  only  among 
the  characters  he  created  in  his  mind.  He  used  up  his 
bottle  of  ink.  but  out  of  it  he  created  his  great  work,  which 
he  called  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

But  it  is  not  of  Victor  Hugo  as  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  or  a 
lover  of  his  country  that  I  want  to  tell  you.  The  story  of 
what  he  wrote  and  did  and  suffered  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, and  how  his  great  fame  was  won,  would  be  too  long 
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>  publish  liere.     I  waiit  you  to  think  of  him  as  the  lover 
f  little  folk,  to  whom,  after  his  fame  was  won,  he  gave  so 
luch  of  his  time,  just  as  he  had  always  given  his  affection. 

Victor  Hugo  was  the  father  of  several  children,  but 
ley  all  died  long  before  he  did.  so  that  in  his  old  age 
e  had  none  but  grandchildren  to  love  and  comfort 
im.  Of  these,  George  and  Jeanne,  the  children  of  his 
dest  son,  were  his  favorites,  and  they  lived  with  him 
>r  many  years  in  his  beautiful  home  at  Passy.  It  was 
>r  them  he  wrote  his  beautiful  fairy  tales,  and  they  are 
i  ln.-ro  and  heroine  of  the  book  I  spoke  to  you  of  in  the 
;jC inning  of  this  article.  The  Art  of  being  a  Grandpapa. 

SiPiin-  <if  Victor  Hugo's  stories  for  little  folk  are  full  of 
onder,  and  as  fascinating  as  any  Hans  Andersen  ever 
rote.  Some  of  them  are  full  of  instruction,  like  that  of 
le  little  dog  that  was  transformed  into  a  kind  of  guardian 
igel  because  of  his  fidelity  to  a  little  girl ;  and  some  are 
ill  of  fun.  as.  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  donkey  with 
vo  long  ears, one  of  which  always  heard  "yes, ''and  the 
:her  always  heard  "no."  thus  keeping  the  poor  animal 
i  a  constant  state  of  distraction. 

The  grandfather  poet  was  never  weary  of  laying  plans 
>r  the  amusement  of  his  little  folk  and  playing  tricks  for 
leir  entertainment.  At  the  nursery  dinners  no  one 
>uld  be  more  expert  than  he  in  balancing  a  fork  on  the 
Ige  of  a  tumbler,  carving  a  pig  out  of  a  piece  of  bread, 
ith  matches  for  legs.  Parties  were  constantly  given  at 
le  mansion  at  Passy,  with  little  folk  as  the  principal 
nests.  When  they  were  quite  young  the  two  children 
ere  allowed  to  bring  their  cat  into  the  salon  before  din- 
er. The  dignified  old  gentleman  whom  they  called  their 
papapa"  would  let  them  pull  his  white  beard  and  take 
iv  liberties  with  his  hair  that  they  fancied.  "Ah,  I 
•e!"  he  cried  one  day.  "you  know  what  a  grandfather 

for;   he  is  made  to  sit  upon."     Victor  Hugo's  reply 

>  the  question  what  he  expected  paradise  to  be  will  sur- 
ive  as  long  as  his  memory  endures.      "  It  should  be,"  he 
iys.  "a  place  where  children  are  always  little  and  parents 
"e  always  young."     Any  naughtiness  on  the  part  of  his 
;ts  was  a  sincere  grief  to  the  "grandpapa."     He  has 


been  known  to  leave  his  dessert  quite  untasted  because 
Jeanne  was  undergoing  punishment  for  some  offense. 
One  day  his  sympathy  was  so  great  that  it  overcame  all 
his  principles  in  regard  to  discipline:  he  actually  carried 
off  a  pot  of  jam  and  conveyed  it  to  the  closet  where  she 
was  confined  in  disgrace.  Let  us  hope  that  no  one  found 
him  out. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  telling  you  anecdotes  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  children  if  I  had  space.  The  poet  and  the 
patriot  is  dead — laid  away  to  rest  in  the  Pantheon  at  Par- 
is, where  loving  hands  buried  him  amid  the  lamentations 
of  multitudes  on  June  1,  1885.  One  scene  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  that  took  place  on  the  27th  of  February.  1881.  It 
was  Victor  Hugo's  seventy-ninth  birthday,  and  Paris  and 
the  whole  world  desired  to  do  him  honor.  A  committee 
was  formed,  and  deputations  came  from  all  quarters. 
From  England  and  Germany,  from  Belgium  and  Austria, 
representatives  gathered  bearing  gifts  and  greetings  from 
their  various  nations.  Flowers  were  strewn  in  abundance 
in  front  of  his  house,  and  costly  gifts  arrived  by  day  and 
by  night.  At  ten  in  the  morning  a  procession  was  formed. 
It  was  of  little  girls,  attired  in  their  prettiest  dresses,  and 
bearing  a  banner,  inscribed,  "  L'Art  d'etre  Grandpere." 
With  it  leading  them  they  entered  the  house,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  aged  poet  with  Jeanne  and  George 
by  his  side.  One  of  the  little  girls  recited  some  verses 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Victor  Hugo  embraced  her 
affectionately,  saying, 

"  In  embracing  one  of  you,  I  embrace  all.'' 
After  this  they  retired  to  the  street,  and  were  joined 
by  the  schools  of  Paris.  One  and  all  these  institu- 
tions sent  out  their  pupils  to  do  honor  to  the  aged 
poet.  As  the  long  procession  filed  past  his  house  he 
stood  on  the  balcony  smiling,  while  the  air  rang  with 
the  joyous  sound  of  their  youthful  voices. 


If  all  the  earth  were  ci]>]>l>  •/>!<'-.  a  in!  all  the  sea  were 
And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese,  what 


ice  do  for  drink? 
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THIS  essay  deserves  the  place  of  honor  this 
week : 

A  JOURNET  ROUND  THE  BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 

BY   FLORENCE   COX. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  the  breakfast  was 
rapidly  becoming  cold,  but  as  yet  Clara  had  not 
made  her  appearance. 

"What  can  possibly  be  the  matter?"  said  mo- 
ther, as  she  looked  anxiously  toward  the  door. 
"Have  any  of  you  children  seen  her  this  morn- 
ing?" 

'•  I  have,"  answered  Will,  in  reply  to  mother's 
questioning  gaze.  "  I  tapped  at  her  door  on  my 
way  down,  and  she  said  she  would  come  as  soon 
as  she  had  solved  a  few  questions  that  puzzled 
her  in  geography." 

"  Oh,  it's  that  old  geography  again,  is  it  ?  Poor 
Clara  !  it  bothers  her  more  than  all  her  other  les- 
sons, /don't  see  what  it  is  made  for,  anyhow." 
said  Johnnie,  from  the  superior  knowledge  of 
nine  years. 

"There  really  ought  to  be  some  way  to  learn 
geography  without  books,"  chipped  in  Aunt  May, 
as  she  passed  her  plate  for  another  buckwheat 
cake. 

"  Well,"  said  father,  "  when  I  was  a  boy  geog- 
raphy was  my  favorite  study;  but  I  agree  with 
Aunt  May  in  thinking  it  might  be  made  easier. 
Suppose  we  begin  tn>\v.  oh. "in  reply  to  a  look 
of  astonishment  from  Johnnie,  "I  don't  mean  to 
get  books  and  study  it;  but,  in  order  to  show 
you  that  it  is  of  some  use,  suppose  we  each  tell 
all  we  know  about  each  article  on  the  table.  Let 
me  see  :  here  are  coffee,  steak,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat cakes,  butter,  maple  syrup,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  anil  last,  but  not  least,  milk.  Ah  !  here 
is  Clara  at  last.  Will,  you  may  begin.  Choose 
any  article,  but  be  as  prompt  as  possible,  for  I 
have  not  much  time  to  waste." 

"Well,"  said  Will,  after  a  slight  hem,  and  a 
look  of  comical  embarrassment  at  the  rest  of 
the  family,  "you  all  know  how  milk  grows — 
ahem  !  I  should  say  potatoes— but  as  you  pretend 
you  do  not,  I  will  enlighten  you.  On  a  bright 
morning,  early  in  spring,  the  farmer  rises,  makes 
long  furrows  in  his  garden,  while  his  youngest 
boy  follows  in  his  footsteps,  leisurely  dropping 
potatoes,  being  constantly  poked  in  the  bark  by 
his  older  brother,  who  covers  them  up  with 
ea:  t  h.  and  who  is  in  a  hurry,  having  planned  to 
go  .lulling  that  morning.  But  it  produces  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  youngest,  as  he  does  n..t 
own  a  fishing-pole,  and  his  brother  would  not 
take  him  if  he  did  ;  so  he  goes  along  quietly  spin- 
ning them  out,  while  his  brother  writhes  in  an- 
guish as  he  remembers  that  Pete  Smith  said  he 
was  going  this  morning,  and  realizes  that  the  fish 
•will  all  be  caught  if  he  is  detained  much  longer. 
At  last  the  work  is  finished,  and  he  hurries  away 
to  the  brook,  leaving  the  potatoes  to  sprout  and 
come  up  through  the  ground  in  course  of  time. 
As  soon  as  their  tops  are  above  the  ground,  their 
enemies  attack  them,  and  the  farmer's  boys  go 
the  weary  round  of  fighting  potato-bugs  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  But  everything  has  an  end  : 
at  last  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  and  are  dug  up,  and 
the  farmer  informs  his  neighbors  that  he  has  '  a 
good  crap.'"  Will  snatched  his  hat,  said,  "Ex- 
cuse me,"  rushed  out  of  the  door,  and  went 
whistling  down  the  street,  rejoicing  in  his  heart 
at  having  escaped  so  easily. 

After  the  laugh  which  his  description  occasion- 
ed had  died  away,  father  turned  to  me  and  asked 
if  I  could  tell  where  potatoes  first  came  from. 

"Certainly,"  I  answered.  "Originally  from 
America.  They  were  first,  brought  into  Europe 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  took  some  to  Eng- 
land on  his  return  from  Virginia.  Some  were 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  ordered 
his  gardener  to  plant  them  in  the  royal  garden. 
When  the  little  seed-balls  formed,  the  gardener, 
supposing  that  was  the  part  to  eat,  picked  them, 
and  they  were  cooked  and  placed  on  the  table. 
The  Emperor  was  disgusted,  as  also  were  his 


courtiers,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  taste  the 
strange  dish,  and  the 
potatoes  were  ordered 
to  be  dug  up  and 
thrown  away.  The 
gardener  obeyed,  and 
in  so  doing  disclosed 
Tin-  n'al  p1  >latoes." 

"Now.  Clara,"  said 
father,  "suppose  you 
take  coffee,  and  tell  us 
all  you  know  about  it." 
"More  than  half  of 
the  coffee  used  in  the 
world  comes  from  Bra- 
zil. It  grows  on  bushes 
as  tall  as  plum-trees. 
The  bark  is  of  a  gray- 
ish color,  the  leaves 
glossy  green,  the  flow- 
ers white,  and  the  ber- 
ry dark  red,  very  much 
resembling  a  cherry. 
The  kernel  is  in  two 
parts,  each  having  a 
flat  side.  The  negroes 

gather  them  in  deep  baskets,  and  lay  them  on 
large  stones,  where  the  grains  are  spread  out  to 
dry,  after  the  red,  juicy  part  is  rubbed  off.  In 
Brazil  there  are  thousands  of  these  plantations. 
Great  quantities  of  the  dried  coffee  are  put  into 
bags  and  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro  to  be  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world." 
"  Your  turn,  Johnnie." 

"  I  ehi  lose  maple  syrup,  for  I  saw  them  make  it 
at  grandpa's  last  spring.  First  you  bore  a  hole 
in  a  sugar-maple  tree,  and  put  a  little  pipe  into 
the  hole,  and  a  pail  under  the  pipe.  As  soon  as 
the  pail  is  full  of  sap  you  take  it  and  put  it  in  a 
big  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  boiled 
down  some  it  is  maple  sugar— oh.  I  mean  syrup." 
"  Well."  said  father,  "you  have  all  (lone  very 
well— better  than  I  expected.  I  will  take  sugar 
as  my  subject,  and  tell  you  what  I  know  about 
it,  and  then  we  will  adjourn.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  are  made  from 
the  common  sugar  beet,  but  in  this  country  it  is 
made  from  the  sugar-cane.  One-half  of  the  sugar 
in  the  world  conies  from  Cuba ;  Louisiana  pro- 
duces a  great  deal  also.  When  the  cane  is  right 
for  cutting,  it  is  stripped  of  its  top  and  leaves, 
cut  up  into  small  pieces,  tied  into  bundles,  and 
taken  to  the  mill.  The  cane  is  crushed  between 
iron  rollers,  and  the  juice  is  boiled  into  syrup,  and 
then  drained.  In  this  state  it  is  brown  sugar,  and 
the  drainiugs  are  molasses.  White  sugar  is  mere- 
ly brown  sugar  boiled  over  and  worked  until 
white. 

"And  now  I  must  be  off,  for  I'm  due  at  my 
office  in  fifteen  minutes.  Good-by.  girls  ;  it's  al- 
most time  for  you  to  start  for  school.  Johnnie, 
don't  forget  to  put  your  rubbers  on ;  it's  very 
wet  this  morning.  Good-by,  mother ;  you  anil 
May  shall  have  your  turn  to-morrow  morning; 
and.  May.  you  may  take  buckwheat  cakes  for 
your  theme,  as  you  prefer  them  to  anything 
else." 

The  door  was  shut  three  times  in  succession, 
and  we  were  all  off.  leaving  mother  and  Aunt 
May  to  talk  it  over  and  think  of  a  subject  with 
which  to  astonish  us  the  next  morning. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AND  THE  BEE. 

A  buzzing  bee  came  passing  me, 

And  this  is  what  he  said  : 

"Oh,  little  girl,  oh.  little  girl, 

You  must  get  out  of  bed. 

Or  else  I'll  sting  you  on  the  head." 

Oh,  buzzing  bee.  oh.  buzzing  bee, 

Why  do  you  stop  to  sting  me 

Instead  of  making  honey  in  the  tree? 

Slake  your  honey  in  the  tree. 

And  when  the  winter  comes, 

You  will  see  how  happy  you  will  be 

With  all  that  honey  in  the  tree. 

A  LITTLE  GIRL  (aged  seven). 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  never  written  a 
letter  to  you  yet,  although  I  have  taken  HAUPER'S 
YOL'NG  PEOPLE  for  some  time,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  think  "  Rolf  House"  is  splendid,  and 
"  Nan"  is  my  great  favorite.  We  keep  three 
horses;  their  names  are  Roy,  Felix,  and  Doubt- 
ful. The  last  has  his  name  because  we  were 
doubtful  how  he  would  turn  out.  Every  morn- 
ing mother  goes  out  to  the  stable  and  gives  each 
of  them  a  lump  of  sugar.  We  have  a  dog  also ; 
his  name  is  Hugo,  and  he  is  a  beautiful  Irish  set- 
ter. Every  night  he  sleeps  on  the  foot  of  my  bed 
— don't  be  shocked  at  this,  for  he  is  washed  in 
the  bath-tub,  rubbed  dry,  and  combed  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  He  will  bring  mother's  slippers 
and  key-basket  whenever  she  asks  him. 

REBEKAH  N.  W. 


BEAUCLERC,  FLORIDA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  made  a  barrel  hammock 
one  afternoon,  and  mamma  said  it  was  very  nice, 
but  I  had  to  nse  forty  feet  of  rope  instead  of 
twenty.  We  live  on  "the  St.  John's  River,  ten 
miles  from  Jacksonville.  We  study  in  the  morn- 
ing and  have  the  afternoon  to  ourselves.  I  study 
arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography,  spell- 


ing, and  writing.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one 
sister.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  F.  C.  S.  is  my 
brother.  We  have  a  great  many  chickens,  and 
each  of  us  has  some  which  are  pets.  I  have 
four  hens  which  I  raised  myself ;  their  mother, 
which  was  the  greatest  pet  of  them  all,  was 
caught  by  the  pigs.  B.  L.  S. 

F.  C.  S.  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  I  would  like  to  know  what  B. 
stands  for.  Is  it  Bert,  or  Ben,  or  Billy  ? 


JOHN90NVILLK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  five  years 
old.  Jessie  is  the  name  of  my  dog,  Ruth  is  our 
baby,  but  Alice  is  big  enough  to  play  with  me  ; 
they  are  both  my  sisters.  We  all  live  in  the 
country  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  very  nice.  Papa 
takes  us  to  the  woods,  and  we  get  lovely  flowers. 
I  have  lessons  every  day  with  mamina.  and  I 
wrote  this  all  myself.  I  hope  you  will  print  it, 
for  it  will  please  papa  so  much.  FRENNIE  W. 

The  writing  of  this  letter,  which  a  little  bird 
whispered  to  me  took  four  days,  is  really  won- 
derful for  a  child  only  five  years  old.  The  print- 
ers would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  everybody  wrote 
so  plainly. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  think  you  must  be  good 
and  kind,  and  know  what  little  children  like.  In 
your  last  number  there  is  a  letter  from  a  little 
girl  about  a  mocking-bird  dipping  a  crust  of 
bread,  in  water.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  bird.  It  is  only  a  poor  little  sparrow  that  I 
bought  from  boys  who  might  have  hurt  it.  It 
was  too  young  to  fly  far,  so  I  took  it  home  to 
keep  until  it  should  be  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  itself.  I  cut  a  little  off  one  of  its  wings,  and 
thought  it  would  grow  very  soon,  but  it  does  not 
do  so.  He  is  a  very  cunning  little  fellow,  and 
is  very  tame,  and  is  not  afraid  of  anything,  and 
he  is  now  nearly  full  grown,  but  as  his  wing- 
feathers  that  I  cut  grow  so  slowly,  he  can  not  fly 
very  high,  and  he  could  not  keep  out  of  the  cat's 
claws.  His  cage  is  left  open,  and  he  can  get  out 
when  he  pleases.  He  does  not  want  to  go  away, 
and  nops  out  on  the  window-sill  and  looks  about 
and  answers  the  birds  in  the  trees,  but  he  does 
not  attempt  to  fly  away,  although  the  window  is 
left  open.  He  does  like  to  hop  on  my  hand  and 
nestle  down  in  it,  and  will  flutter  his  wings  and 
chirii  and  seem  very  happy.  He  does  not  get 
frightened  when  I  take  a  newspaper  when  he  is 
sitting  on  my  hand,  but  if  it  comes  too  near  him 
he  will  get  angry  and  peck  at,  and  sometimes 
tear  it,  and  when  it  is  spread  on  my  lap  he  will 
fly  into  it  and  scratch  about  and  flutter  his  wings 
as  if  he  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  when  he  gets 
tired  he  will  hop  into  my  hand  and  turn  his  head 
on  one  side  and  look  up  so  cunningly,  and  at  last 
go  to  sleep.  I  suppose  that  when  his  wings  grow 
and  he  is  older,  he  will  fly  away  to  join  the  other 
birds,  for  he  always  answers  when  he  hears  them. 
Perhaps  he  will  come  back  to  see  us  some  time, 
but  I  think  he  will  forget  all  about  us.  Don't 
you  think  this  is  a  nice  little  bird  ?  I  could  tell 
you  a  good  deal  more  about  him,  but  this  letter 
is  too  long  now.  Yours  lovingly, 

CLARENCE  S.  G. 

A  very  interesting  little  fellow,  and  you  are  a 
kind  boy  to  have  protected  him  so  tenderly. 


HONOYE  FALLS,  NKW  YORK. 

We  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  a  dog  for  a  pet.  and 
his  name  is  Curly.  He  can  sit  up.  I've  got  his 
pii-t me  too.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  a  pair  of 
golden  robins  if  I  can.  I  know  where  there  is  a 
nest  with  two  little  ones  in  it.  I  want  to  find  out 
how  to  feed  them  if  1  can.  Do  you  know  how  to 
feed  them?  C.  E.  II. 

Nobody  in  the  wide  world  can  feed  robins  as 
the  mother  bird  can,  so  I  advise  you  to  leave 
those  in  the  little  nest  to  her.  I  do  not  want  my 
boys  to  disturb  nests,  nor  to  try  experiments 
with  wild  birds,  unless,  as  in  Clarence's  case,  one 
happens  to  be  thrown  upon  them  for  care. 


SANDL-SKV,  OHIO. 

We  are  two  little  girls  thirteen  years  old.  We 
have  always  been  the  best  of  friends.  We  live 
next  door  to  each  other.  We  think  that  there  is 
no  better  paper  than  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
published  in  the  world  ;  we  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "Rolf  House,"  as,  indeed,  we  have  been 
in  every  other  story  published  in  the  paper.  We 
have  three  horses,  a  bird,  two  dogs,  and  a  kitty. 
We  go  to  school,  and  we  both  have  splendid 
teachers ;  we  study  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, history,  spelling,  drawing,  writing,  and 
music.  LULA  and  SAKIE. 


HIGHGATE,  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

I  am  at  a  boarding-school  here,  and  like  it  very 
much.  My  friend  Louie,  who  is  writing  you  also, 
gets  this  interesting  paper  with  the  pretty  tales 
in,  and  she  always  allows  me  to  read  it.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  in  England.  I  am  from 
dear  old  Ireland.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers;  one  of  my  sisters  is  here,  the  other 
will  be  coming  when  she  is  a  little  older.  We 
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have  a  very  nice  cricket  club.  A  lady  kindly 
sent  us  the  set.  We  enjoy  playing  very  much. 
I  should  like  so  much  to  join  the  Little  House- 
keepers' (  luh.  it  is  so  very  useful.  We  will  have 
our  holiday  in  two  months :  then  I  will  be  going 
home  to  set-  all  the  dear  ones.  There  are  about 
forty  boarders  at  this  school,  so  it  is  very  plea- 
sant I  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  last  Friday;  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  I  was  at  the  Academy  on  Monday  last ; 
some  of  the  pictures  were  splendid.  As  small- 
pi  ix  lias  been  dreaded  here,  we  have  all  had  to  be 
vaccinated.  We  have  had  a  week's  holiday,  and 
spent  the  time  playing  cricket  and  reading. 
With  love,  hoping  you  are  well, 

MINNIE  McC. 

The  Little  Housekeepers  take  a  few  weeks'  ya- 
cati'  'ii  in  midsummer,  but  I  have  some  charming 
plans  laid  out  for  their  work  in  the  autumn. 

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  have  a  collection  of  500  stamps.  I 
think  "  Unknown  Seas"  is  going  to  be  very  nice. 
I  have  a  small  polo  pony  whose  name  is  Dexter. 
I  have  a  large  St.  Bernard  dog  whose  name  is 
Romeo.  I  ride  to  school  every  morning  on  my 
pony  •  it  is  about  five  miles  to  school.  There  are 
very  few  hoys  who  have  to  go  so  far  to  school  as 
we  do.  We  are  dismissed  at  three  o'clock.  I 
think  of  all  the  continued  stories,  I  like  "Archie 
Graham's  Adventures"  best.  We  play  cricket 
after  school  every  day  before  going  home. 

EDWARD  F. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

You  asked  me  to  write  and  tell  you  which  of 
my  studies  I  preferred.    I  like  them  all,  but  lan- 

fu'age  is  my  favorite.  You  also  asked  me  if  my 
itten  could  perform  any  tricks.  She  has  but 
one.  which  is  to  hold  up  her  paw  if  you  put  out 
your  hand.  I  am  going  to  Swampscott  next 
Wednesday.  I  like  to  read  very  much  ;  Louisa 
Aleott,  Martha  Finley,  and  Dickens  are  my  fa- 
vorite authors.  I  have  two  sisters  and  one  bro- 
ther. If  Lillie  M.  wants  to  make  some  mats,  she 
may  buy  some  crash,  trace  some  pretty  figure  on 
it.  and  then  backstitch  the  outline  and  fringe  the 
edges.  If  I  ever  come  to  New  York  I  shall  sure- 
ly come  to  see  you.  I  think  "  Rolf  House"  is 
splendid. 

Your  friend,  ALICE  H. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  Alice. 


NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  agree  with  Lillie  B.  in  thinking  that  "  Nan" 
and  "Rolf  House"  are  better  than  any  of  the 
other  serial  stories  When  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE was  first  published,  papa  subscribed  for  it  for 
my  brother  Walter  (as  he  was  the  oldest,  and  was 
fond  of  reading),  and  we  have  taken  it  ever  since. 
Now  Walter  pays  for  it  himself,  and  is  saving  all 
tlie  papers  to  be  bound.  As  the  others  tell  about 
their  pets.  I  will  mention  our  two-year-old  Ar- 
thur. I  think  the  nicest  pet  any  one  could  have 
is  a  baby.  He  says  he  wishes  he  could  study 
Latin  like  brother  Walter.  I  am  thirteen  years 
old,  my  brother  is  fourteen,  and  my  sister  Grace 
eleven.  Last  Wednesday  the  people  of  Newbury- 
liort  ceMirated  the  3.V)tli  anniversary  of  "Old 
Xewbury"  by  a  floral  procession  of  not  less  than 
a  thousand  school-children  dressed  in  white  and 
decorated  with  flowers  ;  they  looked  very  pretty. 
I  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long  to  be  printed. 
HELEN  GERTRUDE  B. 

Helen  asks  in  a  postscript  whether  it  is  right 
to  sign  your  name  in  full,  or  only  to  give  an  ini- 
tial. In  full,  please,  always,  but  only  for  the 
Postmistress,  not  for  publication,  unless  there  is 
some  special  reason. 


and  about  four  times  as  large.  She  is  the  mo- 
ther of  fourteen  little  chicks,  and  when  she  was 
sitting  she  would  allow  us  to  stroke  her.  pick  her 
up,  examine  her  eggs,  etc.,  and  never  pecked  us 
once,  but  would  "  talk"  to  us.  And  now,  before 
I  close,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  How 
could  Lance  and  Philip  receive  the  invitation  to 
Brightwoods  at  Sandy  Hook  while  on  a  steamer 
bound  for  New  York  city  y  C.  F.  S. 

Telegrams  for  persons  on  board  ships  in  the 
Lower  Bay  are  delivered  from  Quarantine. 


HAP.LEM.  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPLE  ever 
since  the  first  number,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
enjoy  the  Post-office  Box  very  much,  and  like  to 
make  the  puzzles  out.  We  live  very  near  the 
river,  and  have  splendid  times  boating,  bathing, 
and  fishing.  Having  made  a  puzzle  during  the 
last  week,  I  thought  I  would  send  it  with  my  let- 
ter. Decoration  Day  generally  opens  our  boating 
season,  and  on  that  day  we  went  with  about  fif- 
teen friends  up  to  Branson's  Point,  one  mile  and 
a  half  above  High  Bridge,  in  row-boats,  to  spend 
the  day.  We  had  a  splendid  time  until  about 
three  o'clock,  when  it  began  to  rain  very  hard, 
and  soon  after  we  started  home,  and  got  down  to 
Harlem  Bridge  in  time  to  see  the  boat-race,  in 
which  three  or  four  large  boat  clubs  took  part, 
and  reached  home  about  seven  o'clock. 

IDA  M.  P. 

Hrr.HTSTOWN,  NKW  JRUSKV. 

My  brother  and  I  keep  poultry,  and  our  mother 
buys  the  eggs.  We  have  twenty  heiif.  two  n  M  ist- 
ers.  and  one  little  stunted  thing  eight  months 
old.  It  measures  about  one  foot  from  the  tip  of 
the  tail  to  the  point  of  the  bill,  eats  enormously, 
and  does  not  grow.  We  have  another  remark- 
able chicken  :  she  is  an  unusually  tame  pullet,  in 
the  same  brood  as  the  chicken  just  described 


VACATION. 

Away  with  books  and  bags  and  Straps- 
Vacation  has  begun  : 

And  almost  all  the  boys  and  girls 
Have  ten  long  weeks  of  fun. 

Who's  going  up  to  grandpa's  farm 
To  swing  among  the  boughs, 

To  feed  the  little  ducks  and  chicks, 
And  help  John  milk  the  cows? 

And  who  is  for  the  mountains, 

To  go  fishing  in  the  brook, 
Or  climb  'way  up  among  the  rocks 

With  some  delightful  book? 

Who'll  go  to  the  sea-shore 

With  a  shovel  and  a  pail, 
A  bathing-suit  and  box  for  shells. 

And  boat  with  oars  and  sail? 

We  all  will  have  a  splendid  time, 
Yet  when  the  days  grow  cool, 

We  all  of  us  will  be  real  glad 
To  go  again  to  school.  RISE 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old,  and  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  two  years,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
reading  it.  I  have  a  sister  and  two  little  bro- 
thers. We  liveon  Stateu  Island,  where  my  father 
has  a  lovely  place,  but  we  come  to  New  York  to 
spend  the  winter.  I  speak  French  and  learn  to 
read  it  I  pursue  my  studies  at  home  with  a  lady. 
I  have  a  little  pet  canary-bird  ;  he  is  a  cunning 
little  rascal,  and  slips  out  of  the  cage  when  he 
can.  Once  my  sister  opened  the  cage,  and  he 
flew  into  the  garden,  and  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  finding  him.  I  have  found  out  two  of  the  puz- 
zles. Your  little  frieud,  ELEANOR  M.  S. 


AUSTIN,  MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  live  in  a  very  neat  little 
town  having  about  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Cedar  River,  and  has  five 
mills  on  the  river.  It  has  a  beautiful  court-house  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  court-house  in  Minne- 
sota ;  anyway,  it  is  very  nice.  HARPER'S  YOTJNQ 
PEOPLE  was  given  to  me  by  my  uncle,  and  I  watch 
for  it  very  impatiently  every  week.  This  same 
uncle  is  postmaster,  and  editor  of  the  oldest  pa- 
per in  Mower  County.  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  written  to  the  Postmistress,  and  I  hope  very 
much  to  see  it  in  print. 

SUSIE  B.  (twelve  years). 


CLAIHB  HAVEN,  New  JERSEY. 

I  have  often  been  on  the  point  of  writing  to 
you  but  never  until  now  have  I  succeeded.  I 
am  one  of  your  older  admirers  ;  I  was  seventeen 
last  December,  but  I  really  don't  feel  as  old  as 
that.  There  are  three  of  us  girls  who  take  your 
charming  paper,  and  we  are  all  so  interested  in 
the  Post-office  Box,  and  we  can  scarcely  wait 
from  week  to  week  to  read  "Rolf  House."  It  is 
real  funny  that  one  of  us  is  named  Nan,  and  she 
has  a  brother  Phil  and  an  aunt  Phyllis.  I  have 
no  pets  but  an  old  cat,  which  runs  all  night  and 
sleeps  all  day.  I  take  painting  lessons,  and  also 
a  few  of  the  'ologies.  I  do  love  to  study  physiol- 
ogy and  I  do  believe  I  will  be  a  doctor,  and  learu 


collection  which  cost  over  two  hundred  dollars. 
Mv  papa  is  an  artist,  and  he  also  collects  those 
funny  old  Egyptian  and  Greek  things.  We  have 
seven  mummies,  and  a  lovely  mummy  shawl, 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  old.  I 
have  no  mamma ;  she  died  when  I  was  live  years 
old  I  went  to  a  convent  school,  but  I  could  not 
stay  there.  I  inclose  you  a  little  sketch,  and,  with 
much  love  to  you,  I  remain  your  dear  friend, 


Thank  you,  Flossy. 


and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  two  kittens  for 
pets,  one  is  named  Euphemia  and  the  other  is 
called  the  Boarder,  for  we  don't  intend  to  keep 
him.  We  got  the  names  from  Rudder  Grunge. 
The  kittens  are  very  funny  and  eat  very  much. 
I  have  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
arrow-heads,  two  small  tomahawks, and  a  chisel ; 
they  are  all  genuine,  for  I  found  them  all  myself. 
THEODORE  W.  J. 


A  boy  writes  about  the  breakfast  table,  very 
cleverly  too. 

PiTTSni-nGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you  about  "A  Journey  Around  the 
Breakfast  Table." 

Oatmeal  is  made  from  oats.  Bread  is  made 
from  flour,  and  flour  is  made  from  wheat ; 
whrat  is  raised  largely  in  Kansas  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  wheat  is  taken  to  the  Hour -mills 
and  ground  into  flour.  Tea  comes  from  China 
and  Japan.  The  tea-plant  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
growing  five  or  six  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
gathered  and  dried  in  shallow  pans  placed  over 
charcoal  fires.  Tea  has  been  used  as  a  drink 
from  time  immemorial.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  ICurope  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
has  become  a  universal  beverage.  Coffee  is 
raised  largely  in  Brazil  and  Arabia.  Brazil  pro- 
duces most  of  the  coffee  of  the  world,  and  one- 
half  of  it  comes  to  the  United  States.  About 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  sugar  raised  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  in  Louisiana.  Most  of  the 
sugar  which  we  use  is  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane.  The  stalks  of  the  cane  are 
pressed  between  heavy  iron  rollers,  and  the  juice 
is  squeezed  out ;  this  juice  is  boiled  and  made 
into  molasses  and  sugar.  The  Molucca  Islands 
supply  the  world  with  pepper.  The  salt-works 
of  Onondaga  county,  owned  and  worked  by  the 
State,  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  yield- 
ing annually  about  seven  million  bushels  of  salt. 
Ice  is  produced  largely  in  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts. In  the  winter  ice  is  cut  and  stored  in  im- 
mense quantities,  and  it  is  shipped  to  the  East 
Indies  and  West  Indies  and  other  iceless  climes. 
Cocoa  is  produced  largely  in  Ecuador.  Potatoes 
grow  in  nearly  all  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States ; 
they  originally  came  frurn  Ireland.  J.  HAYS  S. 


Newburyport  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  I 
live  on  a  farm.  We  have  a  large  barn  to  play  m. 
Papa  has  seventeen  cows  and  two  horses— Katie 
and  Polly.  Katie  is  the  better  of  the  two.  and 
we  all  love  her  very  much.  For  pets,  we  have  a 
kitten  named  Snow,  and  she  is  all  white.  Our 
dog's  name  is  Gyp.  We  have  a  canary  named 
Dan.  CARRIE  L.  T 

ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the  first  number, 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTIUBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  manner  of  cooking.  3.  A 
color.  4.  An  adverb.  5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  play  upon  words.  3.  A  cer- 
tain style  of  architecture.  4.  A  negative.  5.  A 
letter.  BURIVEN. 


No.  2. 

FIVE  EAST   SQUARES. 

1.— I.  Used  in  archery.    3.  A  number.    3.  Tiny. 
3.— 1.  A  color.    2.  Close  of  day.    3.  A  cavern. 
3. — 1.  Distant.    2.  A  reward.    3.  A  marsh. 
4.— 1.  A  kernel.    2.  A  custom.    3.  A  number. 
5—1.  To  jump.    2.  A  poem.    3. To  write. 

CLAUDE  H. 

No.  3. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  olive,  but  not  in  pine. 
My  second  in  four,  but  not  in  nine. 
My  third  is  in  love,  but  not  in  sweet. 
My  fourth  is  in  great  and  also  in  greet. 
My  fifth  is  in  boat,  but  not  in  fleet. 
My  whole  is  a  well-known  river  in  Europe. 

2. — My  first  is  in  gown,  but  not  in  sheet. 
My  second  in  cow.  but  not  in  sheep. 
My  third  is  in  round,  but  not  in  flat. 
My  fourth  is  in  door,  but  not  in  mat. 
My  fifth  is  in  horse,  but  not  in  mare. 
My  sixth  is  in  orange,  but  not  in  pear. 
My  whole  is  a  wodd-famed  general. 

GEORGE  ROYSTON. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  294. 

No.  1.— I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally. 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

No.  3.— Chicken.         

Answer  to  "Military  Puzzle"  in  No. 394:  "Arms 
are  fair  when  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  recnv.l 
from  Maggie  Uingbold.  Jennie  Trevo- 
weather,  Thomas  Lansing,  Johnnie  Craig, 
Provost.  R.  C.  A..  Fanny  Arnold,  George  B 
Archie  Dewey,  Emmeline  Curtis.  Jasper  (amp, 
Rose  Raymond,  and  Marjoric  Pettinger. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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STARTLING    RESULT    OF    GOOD    MARKSMANSHIP. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OP  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 

TI1HE  unfortunate  English  sparrow  is  fast  losing  its  last 
_l.  friends,  for  even  in  its  native  home  the  fanners  are  turning 
upon  it,  and  it  is  now  dubbed  a  pest,  while  all  sorts  of  murder- 

•  ons  plans  are  devised  for  its  destruction. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  clapper  and  "cheeky"  little  hird 
•was  imported  into  New  York,  and  received  with  marks  of  the 
greatest  friendliness  and  distinction.  Boxes  were  placed  in  the 
forked  houghs  of  trees  for  the  little  strangers  to  bnild  their  nests 
in,  and  to  kill  a  sparrow  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  crime. 

The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  friendliness  ou  the  part  of 
the  public  was  that  the  little  bird  was  known  to  have  a  remark- 
able appetite  for  worms,  ami  at  that  time  the  city  of  New  York 
•was  afflicted  with  a,  plague  of  " measuring  worms."  The  trees 
in  the  parks  and  streets  were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
worms,  having  satisfied  their  appetites,  were  in  the  habit  of 

•  dropping  ou  to  the  hats  and  parasols  of  the  passers-by. 

Accordingly  English  sparrows  were  imported  in  large  nnm- 
l>ers,  aud  it  happened  that  soon  after  their  arrival  the  mea- 
suring worms  disappeared.  Then  the  sparrows  were  credit- 


ed with  all  the  virtues  that 
feathered  beings  could  pos- 
sibly possess,  and  their  lot 
remained  a  happy  one.  But 
so  tickle  is  public  favor  that 
now  they  have  many  enemies. 
They  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated iu  large  uumbers  to 
the  country,  where  they  prey 
upon  grain  fields  and  orchards 
and  gardens  of  small  fruits; 
they  have  driven  away  the 
native  small  birds  which  were 
here  before  Columbus;  and 
(unkindest  cut  of  all)  it  is 
declared  that  they  did  not 
destroy  the  measuring  worms 
after  all,  but  that  the  latter 
simply  went  away,  probably 
because  there  were  no  green 
leaves  left  to  eat. 

In  England,  too,  their 
friends  have  deserted  them. 
Farmers'  clubs  are  oft'ering  to 
pay  threepence  a  dozen  for 
their  heads  or  their  eggs,  and 
their  little  stomachs  are  examined  to  show  that  they  live  almost 
entirely  on  wheat  and  barley.  It  seems  only  too  certain  that, 
like  many  unfeathered  bipeds,  the  English  sparrow  has  been 
getting  a  very  tine  reputation  on  false  pretenses. 


I 


PUZZLE. 

'M  an  honored  \'M\y  in  the  land; 
And  though  I'm  dignified  and  grand, 
I'm  sure  ten  thousand  times  a  year 
As  many  people  call  me  dear. 
Behead  me.  and  bowed  down  with  years 
Your  oldest  relative  appears; 
Heheud  again,  and  till  her  death 
A  fonder  mother  ne'er  drew  breath. 
Behead  again,  but  leave  a  leg, 
For  cockneys  like  me  with  an  egg. 
Behead  once  more,  and,  strange  to  see, 
A  thousand  things  are  found  "in  me. 
Now  reconstruct:  you'll  see  my  name 
Backward  and  forward  reads  t'he  same. 
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INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS: 

Or,    THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    KE1I, 
JUrnion  OF  "Tun  LOST  CITV,"  "  FKOM  TIIK  HDIISON  TO  TUB  NKVA,"  KTO. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  AN  ENGLISH  NOBLEMAN. 

old  seaman's  gloomy  warning  fell  ominously 
_  upon  the  ears  of  the  boy  sailors,  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  an  oracle.  But  the  dismal  prophecy  seemed 
in  no  haste  to  make  itself  good.  The  sun  rose  next 


"'DON'T   CRY,   LITTLE   ONE;    I'LL  TAKE   CARE  OF  YOU.' 
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morning1  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  atmosphere  was  so 
clear  that  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  they  could  see,  as 
distinctly  as  if  close  at  hand,  the  mighty  pyramid  of  the 
Peak  of  Teiieriffe  lifting  its  bald  white  scalp  more  than 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

That  day  passed,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  but  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  danger.  They  were  now  within  the 
sweep  of  those  steady  "trade-winds"  which  extend  for 
twenty-live  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  every 
one  had  a  holiday  except  the  firemen.  With  her  snowy 
canvas  outspread,  and  the  spray  Hying  in  sparkling  show- 
ers  from  her  sharp  prow,  the  graceful  vessel  tlittcd  over 
the  blue,  bright  waters  like  a  sea-bird,  seeming  to  rejoice 
in  her  own  speed. 

"A  man  might  weel  sail  roond  the  warld  wi"  sic  a  boii- 
nie  craft,"  said  Sandy  Muir.  on  the  third  evening. 

"  And  with  such  a  Captain,"  added  .Jim  Selden. 

"Right,  lad, "said  Tom  Edwards,  the  old  quartermaster, 
who  had  always  shown  them  a  kind  of  rough  friendliness 
since  their  prompt  aid  at  Catania.  "  I've  sailed  the  sea 
ever  since  I  could  bite  a  biscuit,  but  I  never  sighted  anoth- 
er Captain  like  my  lord,  there." 

"Is  he  a  lord,  then  ?"  asked  Sandy,  hastily. 

"Is  he?''  echoed  Edwards,  indignantly.  "0'  course 
he  is,  and  sich  a  lord  as  only  comes  once  in  a  while, 
like:  the  sea-sarpent  or  the  Flyin' Dutchman.  Why,  there 
he  was.  with  money  enough  to  build  a  whole  fleet;  a  house 
as  big  as  Greenwich  'Orspital,  and  great  big  parks  all 
round  it,  jam-full  o'  deer  and  peacocks  and  what  not; 
scores  and  scores  o'  servants,  with  more  gold  lace  on  'em 
than  a  dozen  post-captains;  all  the  great  ladies  and  grand 
genTmeii  in  London  town  knucklin'  down  to  him  like 
middies  to  a  Hadmiral;  and  Queen  Victorey  herself,  God 
bless  her!  axin'  him  to  dinner  at  the  palace.  Well,  what 
does  he  go  and  do  but  give  up  all  that  as  easy  as  you'd 
shy  away  an  old  rope-yarn,  start  out  on  blue  water 
jist  'cause  he  loved  it  so,  and  go  all  over  the  world  like  a 
sort  o'  charitable  pirate,  doin'  good  'stead  o'  harm,  and 
pickin'  up  all  the  friendless  boys  as  is  bein'  knocked  about 
and  kept  on  short  allowance  ashore,  same  as  he  brought 
off  little  Jackymo  t'other  day  at  Catayney." 

"Well  done!''  said  both  boys  at  once.  "Do  tell  us  all 
about  him." 

"Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  Tom,  seem- 
ing to  recollect  himself.  "  If  he  hasn't  told  you,  you 
won't  get  nothin'  out  o'  itii' .'" 

"Quite  right,  Edwards,"  broke  in  a  voice  that  made  all 
three  start;  "but  as  I  promised  these  boys  my  story.  I 
think  they  have  a  riirht  to  it,  and  this  will  be  a  very  good 
time  to  tell  it  them." 

And  Captain  Percy  sealed  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  while  the  bo.vs  (whose  curiosity  was  roused  to  the 
utmost  by  Edwards's  strange  revelations)  drew  closer  to 
him  in  order  to  lose  not  a  word  of  the  tale. 

"After  all  you've  heard  from  Edwards  of  my  grand 
possessions,"  he  lx-gan,  "you'll  think  I  must  have  been 
perfectly  happy;  but  I  icusii't.  I  know  it's  the  way  to 
talk  of  being  'as  happy  as  a  lord. 'and  to  think  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  themselves;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  they  have  their  troubles  just  the  same  as  other 
people.  You  two  lads  are  not  a  whit  more  thoroughly 
orphans,  with  neither  father  nor  mother,  than  I  was  with 
both.  My  father,  the  Earl  of  Ramsdale.  cared  for  nothing 
hut  his  rank  and  estates;  and  my  mother  thought  far 
more  of  my  younger  brother  Arthur  than  ever  she  did 
of  me. 

"But  it  was  no  fault  of  Arthur,  dear  fellow,  for  he  did 
all  he  could  to  prevent  rny  feeling  it.  Whenever  my  mo- 
ther gave  him  any  toys  or  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  he  would 
come  to  me  and  say,  '  Take  your  share,  Percy :  we  al  ways 
go  halves,  you  know.'  As  for  me.  I  was  quite  angry  to 
think  that  some  day  I  should  get  all  the  estates  and  Ar- 
thur would  have  nothing,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 


whenever  I  iliil  get  them,  I'd  share  with  him  as  he  had 
done  with  me. 

"But  all  this  was  only  a  part  of  my  troubles.  The 
veriest  beggar  under  a  hedge  was  freer  than  I  was.  I 
could  not  choose  my  own  friends,  my  own  occupations, 
even  my  own  amusements.  I  had  to  lie  civil  to  scores  of 
people  whom  I  despised,  knowing  all  the  time  that  they 
were  so  polite  to  me  only  because  1  was  Lord  Ashclowne, 
and  would  lie  Earl  of  Ramsilal"  some  day.  and  that  if  I 
had  come  to  them  as  a  poor  man  they'd  have  told  their 
servants  to  kick  me  out  of  the  house.  And  when  I  want- 
ed to  be  kind  to  the  poor  people  of  the  district,  I  saw 
directly  that  although  they  touched  their  hats  to  me  and 
called  me  '  my  lord. 'they  hail  been  taught  to  look  upon 
me  as  one  of  their  natural  enemies,  and  nothing  could 
make  them  believe  that  I  was  really  their  friend;  and  I 
found  that  harder  to  bear  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

"Now  I  should  tell  you  that  my  father's  great  ambition 
was  to  buy  back  an  estate  which  we  had  had  to  sell  aljout 
a  hundred  years  before,  and  which  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  recover.  So  he  raised  rents,  and  felled 
timber,  and  looked  sharply  at  leases  and  holdings,  and 
was  hard  upon  tht_  tenants  in  every  way.  It  was  no  use 
for  me  to  plead  for  them,  but  I  vowed  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  moment  I  came  to  be  master  I'd  stop  all  this  at 

Oliee 

"  Well,  just  a  few  months  before  my  twenty-first  birth- 
day, my  father  sent  me  over  to  visit  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
and  see  for  myself,  as  he  said,  what  I  would  have  to  do 
by-aud-by.  I  didn't  much  like  going,  for  I  knew  I  should 
see  a  great  deal  of  misery  which  I  could  do  little  or  no- 
thing to  relieve;  but,  however.  I  went,  and  with  me  went 
Mr.  Gaskett,  the  same  who  is  now  our  first  officer.  He 
was  an  old  tenant  of  ours,  and  almost  the  only  real  friend 
I  had,  and  he  would  have  gone  anywhere  with  'Master 
Percy,'  as  he  always  called  me. 

"Three  or  four  days  after  we  got  there,  Mr.  Gaskett  and 
I,  finding  that  the  poor  Paddies  had  had  very  bad  luck 
with  their  fishing  that  season,  thought  it  would  Jje  a  good 
deed  to  give  some  of  them  a  jolx  So  we  hired  a  fishing- 
boat  and  three  men,  and  started  for  an  island  about  ten 
miles  off.  But  before  we  could  reach  it,  the  wind  shifted, 
and  blew  dead  off  shore,  driving  us  right  out  into  the  open 
sea,  and  there  we  were  knocked  about  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  not  knowing  where  we  were,  and  expecting 
to  go  to  the  bottom  every  minute. 

"At  last,  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  third  night,  just 
as  we'd  drunk  our  last  drop  of  water  and  eaten  our  last 
biscuit,  bang  we  went  against  a  big  outward-bound  schoon- 
er. The  crew  had  just  time  to  haul  us  on  board  before 
our  boat  tilled  and  went  down,  and  the  man  who  hauled 
me  up  was  my  old  friend  here"  ilaying  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  Tom  Edwards's  brawny  shoulder). 

"But  it  was  'out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire'  with 
us,  for  the  schooner  met  another  gale  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, which  drove  her  ashore  upon  a  small  island,  where 
she  went  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours,  though  happily  no  lives 
were  lost.  Now,  as  we'd  had  no  chance  of  sending  letters 
home  on  the  voyage,  and  as  our  island  was  right  out  of 
the  track  of  passing  ships,  it  was  no  wonder  that  every- 
body at  home  gave  us  up  for  dead.  Meanwhile  we  lived 
a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  life  on  the  island  for  nearly  a 
year. 

"My  special  chum,  next  to  Ed  wards  and  Mr.  Gaskett, 
was  the  little  cabin-boy,  who  told  me  such  stories  of  how 
he'd  been  knocked  about  by  the  captains  lie  sailed  with 
that  it  made  me  quite  savage  to  think  how  many  more 
were  suffering  in  the  same  way.  But  our  hard  life  wras 
too  rough  for  him.  poor  little  fellow!  He  died  one  night 
as  quietly  as  a  lamb,  with  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  and 
over  his  grave  I  made  a  vow  that  if  I  ever  got  home  again, 
I'd  irive  my  whole  life  to  rescuing  friendless  and  ill-used 
children  like  himself. 
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"  A  fe\v  days  later  a  vessel  hove  in  sight,  and  we  hardly 
breathed  as  we  stood  watching  whether  she  would  come  to 
help  us  or  not.  She  did  come,  and  in  another  month  we 
were  back  in  Old  England  again,  at  a  port  close  to  my  fa- 
ther's estate.  Mr.  Gaskett.  Edwards,  and  I  (who  still  held 
together)  stopped  to  dine  at  a  little  way-side  inn  not  far 
from  Eamsdale  Castle,  and  I  learned  from  the  talk  of  the 
customers  that  my  father  "was  dead,  and  that  Arthur  had 
succeeded  to  the  property.  Then  they  began  telling  how 
kind  he  was,  and  how  good  he  had  been  to  them  all; 
and  one  big  fellow  from  our  estate  in  Ireland  told  in  his 
warm-hearted  Irish  way  all  the  good  that  Arthur  had 
done  there,  and  wished  him  long  life  and  happiness. 

"  Then  I  thought  to  myself  that  here  was  Arthur  doing 
all  that  I  had  meant  to  do  myself,  and  doing  it  far  better 
than  I  could  have  done.  Why  should  I  rise  up  again  to 
disturb  him,  when  every  one  thought  me  dead  ?  I  would 
let  them  continue  to  think  so,  and  seek  my  fortune  else- 
where. But  before  going.  I  wanted  to  have  just  one  more 
look  at  the  old  house  and  dear  old  Arthur.  So  I  told  my 
two  comrades  to  wait  for  me,  and  up  I  went  alone  to  the 
castle  just  about  night-fall. 

"I  was  nearly  at  the  lodge  gate  of  the  park,  when  I 
heard  a  man  coming  up  at  a  quick  pace  behind  me,  and 
turning  my  head,  saw  that  it  was  Arthur  himself.  He 
looked  every  inch  a  man,  though  he  had  only  just  come  of 
age,  and  he  had  just  the  same  bright,  pleasant  smile  that  I 
knew  so  well.  I  could  hardly  keep  from  running  forward 
and  calling  out  to  him ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  step  aside, 
my  old  mastiff  Lionel,  which  was  at  his  heels,  ran  up  to 
me,  and  after  sniffing  round  me  for  a  moment  in  a  puzzled 
kind  of  way,  began  leaping  upon  me  and  barking  for  joy. 
"  Then  I  forgot  myself  and  called  out,  '  Down,  Lionel ! 
down,  sir!'  The  instant  I  spoke,  Arthur  sprang  forward, 
and  catching  me  by  the  arm,  peered  into  my  face  and  cried, 
"  'Percy  !  thank  God!'  and  that  was  all  he  could  say. 
"You  may  fancy  what  a  welcome  I  got,  and  what  a 
welcome  my  two  friends  got  when  they  came  up.  But 
the  next  morning  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Arthur,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  make  a  far  better  master  for  our  pool- 
tenants  than  ever  I  should,  and  that  I'd  made  up  my 
mind  to  give  all  the  property  over  to  him.  At  first  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it;  but  by-and-by,  when  he  saw  that  I 
was  quite  determined,  he  agreed.  As  for  me,  I  bought 
this  little  yacht  of  mine  with  part  of  the  money  which  my 
old  aunt,  Lady  Merrincourt,  had  left  me  in  her  will  on  the 
chance  of  my  being  still  alive.  Then  I  got  Edwards  and 
Mr.  Gaskett  to  pick  me  a  crew,  and  then — 

"Beg  pardon,  my  lord, "said  Tom  Edwards,  who  had 
gone  forward  during  the  tale,  "but  it's  lookin'  queer  up 
yonder  to  wiiid'ard,  and  I  thinks  we'd  best  be  makiii'  all 
snug.'' 

Captain  Percy  (by  which  name  we  shall  continin1  i<> 
call  Lord  Ramsdale)  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and 
saw  at  once  that  the  old  sailor  was  right.  The  wind  had 
died  away,  and  all  was  deadly  still.  Far  down  in  the 
•west  the  angry  sunset  had  left  one  gleam  of  lurid  red  be- 
tween sea  and  sky ;  but  all  above  was  a  gray,  ghostly 
haze,  hanging  like  a  shroud  over  the  lifeless  calm  of  the 
darkening  sea. 

In  a  twinkling  the  sails  were  stowed  and  brailed  up, 
leaving  only  the  inner  jib,  which  glimmered  through  the 
deepening  darkness  like  the  white  wing  of  a  sea-bird  as  the 
St.  Christopher  glided  over  the  gloomy  sea,  now  begin- 
ning to  heave  restlessly,  while  a  low  growl  of  thunder 
was  heard  far  away  to  the  northwest. 

Suddenly  a  broad  blue  glare  broke  over  the  whole 
western  sky.  Then  came  a  crash  as  if  a  hundred  brass 
cannon  had  been  fired  at  once,  and  in  a  moment  the  storm 
was  upon  them  in  all  its  fury. 

All  night  the  brave  little  vessel  fought  her  way  through 
storm  and  darkness,  breasting  gallantly  the  mountains  of 
foaming  water  that  came  thundering  over  her  deck  every 


two  or  three  minutes.  The  jib  had  long  since  been  taken 
in,  and  the  St.  Christopher  was  now  scudding  under  bare 
poles. 

But  not  a  man  flinched.  Weary,  bruised,  drenched, 
bleeding,  hardly  able  to  take  breath  after  one  wave  before 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  another,  the  officers  and  crew 
stood  to  their  posts  like  heroes.  Captain  Percy  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  at  once,  helping,  directing,  encoui'- 
aging,  and  his  clear,  strong  voice  and  cheery  laugh  were 
heard  in  every  lull  of  the  hideous  uproar. 

Day  was  just  breaking  on  that  wild  scene,  when  the 
Captain  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  shouted  to  Edwards: 

"Tom,  is  that  Cape  Verde  yonder,  on  the  port  bow  ?" 

"  Cape  Verde  it  is,  my  lord,"  answered  the  old  quarter- 
master, coolly. 

"I  thought  so,"  muttered  Percy.  "If  the  wind  don't 
change  in  ten  minutes, God  have  mercy  on  us  all!" 

It  was,  indeed,  their  only  hope.  Already  the  long,  low 
sand  hills  and  wide,  green,  wood-crowned  ridges  of  the 
westernmost  point  of  Africa  were  dimly  visible  through 
the  flying  spray,  and  the  gale  was  driving  them  headlong 
onto  the  shore.  Once  dashed  upon  those  fatal  sands,  with 
such  a  sea  running,  the  stoutest  timbers  that  ever  floated 
would  be  shattered  like  glass. 

"Stand  by  the  life-buoys,  all  of  you  !''  shouted  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  it's  your  only  chance.  Be  ready  to  jump  the  mo- 
ment she  strikes,  for  she  won't  hold  together  five  minutes." 

Just  then  a  faint  speck  of  fire  glimmered  through  the 
driving  scud,  and  a  huge,  dark,  shapeless  mass  loomed  out 
below  it.  Percy  had  just  time  to  recognize  the  Cape 
Verde  Light-house,  and  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  when  something  touched  his  foot,  and  looking 
down,  he  saw  little  Giacomo,  the  boy  whom  he  had  res- 
cued at  Catania,  crying  bitterly. 

"Don't  cry,  little  one,"  said  he,  tenderly,  as  he  raised 
the  child  in  his  strong  arms;  "  I'll  take  care  of  you." 

The  little  trembler  ceased  crying  at  once,  and  put  his 
arms  around  the  Captain's  neck,  with  a  look  of  perfect 
trust,  and  onward  went  the  fated  vessel  to  her  doom. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  BADMINTON  FAIRIES. 

BY  CHARLES  LEDYARD  NORTON. 

MADGE  cried  herself  to  sleep.  The  doctor  had  been  to 
see  her  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  told  her  that  there 
must  be  no  more  tennis.  Now  Madge  was  the  best  player 
of  her  age  in  town,  but  she  had  overdone  the  business, 
so  that  the  doctor  said  she  must  positively  stop.  The 
doctor  was  nice  enough,  as  a  general  thing,  but  this  time 
he  was  very  stupid  and  cruel.  Madge  thought,  for  he  made 
light,  of  giving  up  tennis,  as  though  it  were  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all,  when  it  almost  broke  Madge's  heart,  and  was 
really  a  very  important  matter. 

"Play  battledore,"  he  said;  "you  may  play  that  as 
much  as  you  like.  That  is  a  very  nice  game  for  girls;" 
and  then  he  laughed  unfeelingly  and  went  away. 

Battledore!  What  was  battledore  compared  to  ten- 
nis ?  How  could  he  mention  shuttlecocks  in  the  same 
day  with  tennis  balls  !  And  no  net  and  no  courts,  and 
wretched  little  parchment-covered  rackets,  that  twist  in 
one's  hand,  and — and —  Madge's  reflections  were  very 
bitter,  but  she  became  drowsy  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
was  almost  asleep, when  she  heard  a  chorus  of  fine  small 
voices  singing  something  about  "Bad — bad — badmin-ftm," 
and  she  thought,  sleepily,  that  the  political  processions  of 
last  fall,  with  their  marching-  cries,  had  come  back  again, 
but  she  listened,  and  noticed  that  the  next  refrain  was 
taken  up  by  boy-like  voices,  "  Bad-bad-bad  -ami-ton,'''  and 
so  on,  first  girls  and  then  boys — "  antiphonal,"  that  hor- 
rid doctor  would  have  called  it — but  they  did  not  sound 
exactly  like  boys'  and  girls'  voices  either. 
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"THERE    WAS    A    PARTY    OF    FAIRIES    AND    ELVES    PLAYING    TENNIS." 


''I  wonder  who  Million  is,  and  what  lie  has  been  bad 
about  ?"  Madge  thought,  as  she  tried  to  get  her  eyes  open. 
At  last  she  sat  up  and  saw  that  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
all  the  outer  air  was  like  a  mild  sort  of  electric  light.  8he 
had  not  thought  of  it  before,  but  it  was  just  the  full  of  the 
August  moon,  and  perhaps  it  was  midnight  and  fairies 
were  singing. 

She  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  There 
was  a  little  lakelet  under  the  trees,  which  she  did  not  re- 
member having  seen  there  before,  but  that  did  not  surprise 
her  in  the  least.  Across  and  over  the  water  a  spider  had 
hung  his  net,  and  there,  skipping  lightly  from  one  lily-pad 
to  another,  was  a  party  of  fairies  and  elves  playing  tennis 
with  lilies  for  balls.  More  elves  and  fairies  were  coming 
down  from  the  moon  two  by  two,  an  elf  and  a  fairy,  and 
joining  in  the  game  or  taking  their  places  to  look  on. 

It  was  very  queer  and  perplexing  withal  to  see  the  little 
light-footed  creatures  mark  off  the  courts  with  the  han- 
dles of  their  rackets.  They  just  scored  the  surface  of  the 
\valer,  and  deep  purple  lines  remained  where  they  were 
made.  The  lines  wavered  and  danced  on  the  ripples,  but 
kept  still  enough  to  be  played  over. 

But  "  How  is  this  ?"  thought  Madge.  "They  haven't 
marked  off  their  courts  right.  There  are  no  rear  courts 
at  all.  and  I  wonder  what  those  lines  can  he  near  the  net." 

Then  in  a  Hash  of  memory  it  came  back  to  her  that  she 
had  heard  of  a  battledore  game  called  badminton. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  softly,  to  herself,  "it  isn't  tennis  at 
all!  It's  badminton,  and  badminton  is  battledore,  and  I 
can  play  it." 

Badminton  takes  its  name  from  a  little  town  near  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
land, where,  as  rumor  says,  it  was  first  played.  It  took  a 
journey  to  India,  however,  and  became  popular  with  Eng- 
lish residents  there  before  it  came  into  fashion  in  England 
itself.  Last  winter  it  emigrated  to  America,  and  was 
"  quite  the  thing"  in  New  York  during  Lent. 

The  game  is  a   near  relation  to  battledore  and  shuttle- 


cock on  one  side  and  to  lawn  tennis  on  the  other.  From 
one  it  takes  its  rackets  and  shuttles,  and  from  the  other 
its  nets,  rules,  and  courts;  but  all  these  are  changed,  ex- 
cept the  way  of  keeping  count,  so  that  it  can  be  played  in- 
doors in  winter,  or  under  a  veranda  when  it  rains,  or  out- 
of-doors  under  the  trees  when  it  is  pleasant.  Moreover, 
less  room  is  required  than  in  the  case  of  tennis,  and  in- 
stead of  a  net,  a  fence  or  a  wall  or  a  hedge  may  be  used; 
a  line  may  be  stretched  between  two  points,  or  a  hammock 
may  he  tightened  up  a  hit  and  used  for  a  barrier,  even  if 
there  be  some  one  in  it  at  the  time. 

Badminton  calls  for  a  smaller  court  than  tennis,  simply 
because  the  shuttles  can  not  be  driven  as  far  as  tennis 
balls,  and  heeause  their  flight  is  more  irregular.  Each  of 
the  courts  should  be,  say,  fifteen  feet  long  by  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  they  should  be  separated  b\  a  space  ten  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide.  Across  the  middle  of  this  space  the 
net  is  hung;  so  the  service  line  is  five  feet  from  the  net 
on  each  side,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  players  must  not  step 
on  the  space  between  these  two  lines  during  play,  and  if 
the  shuttle  falls  between  them  it  is  a  fault. 

The  net  is  hung  so  as  to  be  five  feet  six  inches  from  the 
ground  at  the  ends,  and  four  feet  six  inches  in  the  middle. 

The  game  is  opened  as  in  tennis,  and  the  service  diag- 
onally from  either  court.  All  "returns"  must  be  from 
the  "  volley, "as  no  rebound  or  half-volley  is  possible  with 
a  shuttle,  nor  can  there  be  any  "cutting,"  as  with  balls. 
As  soon  as  the  shuttlecock  touches  the  ground  the  stroke 
is  won  by  the  striker. 

On  beginning  play  the  service  may  be  delivered  from 
any  point  within  either  court,  and  the  shuttle  must  drop 
within  the  court  diagonally  opposite.  If  it  falls  on  a  line 
it  is  counted  for  the  striker.  After  the  shuttle  is  in  play  it 
may  lie  aimed  at  any  part  of  the  opposing  player's  courts. 

The  game  maybe  played  by  from  two  to  eight  persons, 
the  rules  of  lawn  tennis,  with  such  exceptions  as  have 
been  mentioned,  governing  all  cases. 

The   regulation   rackets  are  twentv-four  to  twentv-six 
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long,  and  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  but 
any  kind  may  be  used.  Shuttlecocks  weighing  one  ounce 
a  iv  bi-st  for  in-door  play,  as  they  will  not  break  anything 
stronger  than  a  cobweb.  For  out-of-doors  a  shuttle 
weighted  with  lead  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  is  rec- 
ommended, especially  when  the  wind  is  blowing.  .It  is 
well  to  fasten  the  feathers  in  place  with  strong  glue,  and 
to  work  a  fine  thread  in  and  out  around  the  feathers  at 
about  their  mid-length,  drawing  them  together  so  as  to  con- 
tract their  spread,  and  give  the  shuttle  a  freer  range.  The 
head  of  the  shuttle  should  be  covered  with  rubber.  For  this 
purpose  the  rubber  h'nger-cots  sold  by  apothecaries  answer 
perfectly,  the  open  end  being  cut  off  to  a  proper  length. 

Such  is  badminton,  and  its  growing  popularity  threatens 
to  make  it  a  rival  of  its  famous  cousin,  lawn  tennis.  It 
lias  certain  advantages  of  its  own  which  tennis  can  never 
claim,  owing  to  the  larger  space  required.  With  light 
shuttlecocks  having  their  feathers  well  spread  out,  to  in- 
sure short  and  irregular  flight,  quite  a  respectable  game 
may  be  had  at  a  pinch  in  a  room  of  very  moderate  size. 
Of  course  the  rules  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  case,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  found  best  to  use  two  or  more  shuttle- 
cocks at  the  same  time  in  order  to  make  the  game  lively. 
Only  skilled  players,  however,  will  find  this  necessary. 


•'  LITTLE  BAMBOO." 

BY  NOAH  BROOKS. 
I. 

IT  is  in  Inaka,  the  beloved  suburb  of  Yedo,  Japan,  that 
we  must  make   the   acquaintance   of  Little   Bamboo, 
whose  strange  adventures  form  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 
In  Japan,  as  perhaps  some  of  our  young  readers  already 

know,  every  person  has  a 
name  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic. Sometimes  that 
name  is  changed  by  those 
who  have  the  right  to 
take  a  new  name  in  place 
of  the  old,  which  all  do 
not.  And  sometimes  it 
happens  that  children  are 
known  by  various  names 
as  they  grow  up  and  pass 
from  infancy  to  maturi- 
ty, and  as  their  character 
and  disposition  are  devel- 
oped. Thus  a  little  girl 
who  would  be  very  well 
named  as  Violet  of  the 
Wood  when  she  was  very 
young  and  shy  might 
better  be  called  Link  of 
Gold  when  she  grew  old- 
er and  showed  traits  of 
mind  and  heart  that  gave 
significance  to  her  new 
name.  Take,  as  she  was 
called  in  the  musical  lan- 
guage of  Japan,  would  be 
"  Little  Bamboo"  when 
translated  into  English. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Little  Bam- 
boo's strange,  eventful 
history. 

It  was  in  the  beautiful 
suburb  Inaka,  then,  that 
there  lived  a  poor  couple, 
Hidari-Roku  and  Tam- 

BAMBOO   AND    SUN-  mono    llis    wife-       If    we 

FLOWER.  were  to  put  into  English 
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LITTLE 


'  LEFT-SIX,"    THE    PEDDLER. 


language  these  names,  we  should  call  Hidari  Left-Six,  and 
his  wife  Tammono  would  be  Mrs.  Cloth.  Now  Left-Six 
was  a  peddler  of  fans,  brushes,  brooms,  and  other  small 
articles,  made  by  himself,  his  wife,  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

"  The  Beloved  Suburb,"  as  the  people  of  Yedo  call  Ina- 
ka, is  like  one  vast  garden  interspersed  with  pretty  cot- 
tages and  charming  tea-houses.  When  the  numerous 
orchards  are  in  full  flower  the  sight  is  a  most  lovely 
one,  and  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  poetic  people  like 
the  Japanese  with  tender  and  gentle  sentiments.  To  the 
beautiful  suburb  go  the  artists  whose  odd  pictures  of 
flowers  and  birds  are  now  so  well  known  throughout  our 
own  country,  since  the  delicate  handiwork  on  screens, 
trays,  fans,  fabrics,  and  porcelains  has  carried  into  innu- 
merable homes  some  touches  of  the  art  of  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom.  Thither  go  the  poets  of  the  spring,  who  seek 
in  the  midst  of  the  groves  of  citron,  orange,  pine,  and  cy- 
press, and  the  orchards  of  cherry,  plum,  and  peach,  for 
new  inspiration  for  the  refined  verses  with  which  they 
are  to  regale  the  happy  people  of  the  city.  Whole  fami- 
lies come  trooping  to  Inaka  of  a  summer  holiday  to  gaze 
with  delight  on  the  groves,  pink  and  white  with  blossoms, 
to  indulge  in  innocent  pastimes  in  the  lovely  suburb. 

The  great  roofs  of  the  tea-houses,  or  restaurants,  come 
almost  down  to  the  ground,  and  gay  with  bits  of  brightly 
painted  color,  or  mellow  with  the  stains  of  the  weather, 
are  embowered  among  the  billowy  trees  loaded  with  blos- 
soms. From  the  galleries  of  these  tea-houses  droop  swing- 
ing screens  of  flowering  vines  and  climbing  plants;  on 
the  roofs  that  are  moss-covered  one  may  see  masses  of  pur- 
ple and  white  iris  opening  their  petals  to  the  sun.  Gayly 
plumaged  pigeons  and  other  domestic  birds  sun  them- 
selves on  the  curved  roofs  or  on  the  delicately  carved  bal- 
conies, and  occasionally  flutter  down  to  the  turf  to  snatch 
the  crumbs  scattered  for  them  by  the  joyous  children. 
From  the  terraced  and  rocky  hill  a  dancing  spring  laughs 
its  way  down  beside  the  winding  path,  and  sings  as  it 
slips  onward  to  the  fields  of  grain  dotted  with  poppy 
blooms  in  the  valley  beyond. 

When  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  is  heard  in  the  land, 
the  good  father  of  a  flock  of  children  betakes  himself  and 
his  brood  to  Inaka,  provided  with  little  wicker  cages. 
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Then  great  is  the  sport  when  the  little,  ones  and  their 
parents,  having  delighted  their  cars  with  the  grasshopper 
concert,  chase  the  little  songsters  with  big  cups  woven  of 
str;i\\'.  catch  and  imprison  them,  and  carry  them  home  for 
many  a  day's  music  thereafter. 

But  to  Little  Bainhoo,  the  small  drudge  of  Left-Six  and 
his  wife,  tlie  spring  brought  no  respite  from  her  labors; 
the  summer,  bright  and  beautiful  though  it  was,  only 
increased  her  sorrows,  for  it  was  in  the  summer  that  old 
1 1  idari-Rnku's  trade  mostly  throve.  His  fans,  brooms,  and 
fly-brushes  were  in  great  demand,  and  Little  Bamboo, 
her  feet  weary  and  dusty  with  frequent  errands,  was  kept 
busy  all  the  day  going  about  among  the  scattered  neigh- 
bors collecting  the  articles  that  her  guardian  sold  from 
door  to  door  and  street  to  street. 

I  have  said  that  Hidari-Roku.  or  Left-Six,  was  the  guard- 
ian of  Little  Bamboo.  The  old  scamp  told  many  a  story 
to  his  neighbors  to  account  for  the  child.  They  had 
no  children  of  their  own  when  Little  Bamboo  first  made 
her  appearance  in  Inaka.  Left-Six  had  been  on  a  distant 
journey,  and  when  he  returned  it  was  in  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  night,  and  none  saw  when  he  came.  But  next 
da\ .  to  the  surprise  of  all  that  lived  in  the  suburb,  there 
was  a  dark-eyed  little  girl  in  the  house,  about  six  years 
old.  and  answering,  albeit  somewhat  shyly,  to  the  name 
of  Take,  or  Little  Bamboo. 

To  some  of  the  more  inquisitive  of  his  neighbors — and 
the  Japanese  neighbor  is  just  as  curious  as  the  nearest  of 
our  friends  in  America — Left-Six  said  that  Little  Bamboo 
was  the  child  of  a  brother  who  lived  in  Hondjo,  among 
the  forty  temples  for  which  that  place  is  justly  celebrated. 
His  brother,  he  said,  had  suddenly  died,  leaving  him  this 
small  child  to  rear  as  he  would.  There  were  a  few  know- 
ing people  who  said  that  Left-Six  had  but  one  brother,  and 
he  was  a  ''  ronin,"  or  roving  tramp,  who  could  have  had  no 
wife  or  children.  But  Mrs.  Cloth  silenced  these  by  saying 
that  her  husband  had  many  more  brothers,  some  living  in 
distant  provinces,  and  some  even  in  Yedo,  the  great  capital. 

All  talk  about  the  little  stranger  died  out  very  soon,  for 
the  Japanese,  although  inquisitive,  are  not  impertinent, 
and  the  people  who  lived  near  Left-Six  and  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Cloth,  said  among  themselves,  "Why  should  we  vex  our- 
selves about  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us,  and  med- 
dle in  the  affairs  of  a  couple  so  highly  respected  as  Left- 
Six  and  his  spouse  ?" 

So  Little  Bamboo  went  her  ways  among  the  neighbors, 
doing  her  whole  duty  by  her  foster-parents,  who,  to  give 
them  credit,  were  not  too  hard  upon  the  little  thing,  and 
only  exacted  of  her  the  task  of  running  errands  and  help 
ing  Mrs.  Cloth  in  the  simple  duties  of  the  house  cooking. 
Little  Bamboo  had  no  time  for  play.  She  cherished  in  se- 
cret a  small  and  very  ugly  doll  of  straw  that  she  had  found 
in  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  ravine  which  she  often  had  to 
cross  when  she  went  to  the  cottage  of  Six-Boy,  the  fan- 
maker.  This  forlorn  little  child  of  straw  and  paint  she 
kept  hidden  in  a  mulberry  thicket  near  the  hovel  of  Left- 
Six,  and  this  toy  was  all  the  comfort  of  her  childish  years. 

But  a  great  change  was  coming  for  Little  Bamboo.  One 
night  she  was  kept  awake  by  strange  and  unusual  noises 
about  the  cottage.  The  sliding  partitions  of  the  dwelling 
were  run  to  and  fro  many  times.  A  strange  woman  went 
and  came  through  the  bit  of  a  room  where  Little  Bamboo 
was  .snuggled  down  to  rest  on  her  own  mat.  Once  she 
thought  she  heard  the  cry  of  a  child.  In  the  morning, 
when  Left-Six  came  to  bid  her  rise,  he  said,  "A  little  sis- 
ter has  come  to  Take  in  the  night." 

Speechless  with  wonder,  the  child  passed  through  the 
opening  made  by  a  sliding  screen,  and  there  beheld  in  the 
arms  of  the  strange  woman  a  very  small  and  very  dark- 
colored  baby.  To  her  sorrow,  in  after-years,  Little  Bam- 
boo knew  that  infant.  It  was  Ogurama,  or  Sunflower, 
the  first  and  only  child  of  Left-Six  and  Mrs.  Cloth. 
Thenceforth,  with  a  strong  bandage  swathed  about  her 


waist  and  shoulders,  poor  Little  Bamboo  carried  Sunflow- 
er all  day. 

No  Japanese  baby  ever  cries  unless  under  very  great 
stress  of  circumstances,  and  so  Little  Bamboo  would  have 
had  a  pretty  easy  time  with  her  young  charge  if  Sun- 
flower had  not  been  uncommonly  heavy.  Little  Bamboo 
thought  that  she  grew  heavier  and  heavier  every  day. 
Even  the  kind-hearted  neighbors,  pausing  in  their  various 
household  tasks,  looked  out  at  the  patient  little  drudge  as 
she  passed  by.  staggering  under  the  weight  of  Sunflower, 
and  said :  "  They  call  that  lump  of  fat  Sunflower,  do  they  ? 
See  how  she  bends  the  back  of  Little  Bamboo  like  &  wil- 
low slip  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  a  weasel.  Rath- 
er should  the  offspring  of  Left-Six  and  Mrs.  Cloth  be 
called  Pigling.  She  is  like  a  small  pig  that  has  not  left 
off  its  mother's  milk." 

But  these  mocking  words  were  never  said  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Mrs.  Cloth.  That  worthy  lady  had  a  sharp  tongue 
of  her  own,  which  she  could  on  occasion  use  with  great 
effect.  Nevertheless,  Little  Bam  boo  heard  and  laughed  to 
herself.  Perhaps  the  thought  that  the  neighbors  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  Take  that  she  was  imposed  upon  lightened 
her  burden  somewhat.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one's 
opinion  of  one's  trials  is  shared  by  others  who  are  older 
and  consequently  wiser  than  ourselves. 

As  the  duty  of  lugging  Sunflower  about  the  beloved 
suburb  came  on  by  degrees.  Little  Bamboo's  patience  was 
growing  slowly  also.  She  did  not  murmur,  although 
Sunflower  grew  more  heavy  every  day.  Hiding  herself 
and  "Pigling,"  as  she  sometimes  whispered  the  name, 
by  way  of  joke  to  herself,  in  some  shady  copse.  Little 
Bamboo  produced  from  the  folds  of  her  robe  the  straw 
doll,  now  very  shabby  and  ragged,  and  amused  herself 
and  her  young  charge  for  hours  with  imaginary  adven- 
tures in  which  Little  Bamboo,  Sunflower,  and  Wistaria 
(for  this  was  the  name  of  the  straw  infant)  figured  to 
their  great  amusement  and  profit. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


OYSTERS. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

THE  division  of  mollusks  includes  soft-bodied  animals 
which  are  usually  provided  with  shells,  and  pass  by 
the  general  name  of  "shell-fish."  Their  bodies  are  in- 
closed by  a  delicate  membrane  called  a  "mantle,"  whose 
office  it  is  to  secrete  the  shell.  On  opening  an  oyster  we 
see  this  thin  glistening  mantle  lining  the  shell  as  well  as 
covering  the  oyster. 

The  shell  is  useful  in  protecting  the  soft  body  of  the 
mollusk,  and  its  strength  and  thickness  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  dangers  to  which  the  animal  is  exposed. 
Those  species  which  inhabit  shallow  places  in  the  ocean 
near  the  shore,  and  are  hence  exposed  to  the  beating  of 
the  waves,  have  stronger  shells  than  those  living  in  deep 
water.  Fresh -water  mollusks  generally  have  delicate 
shells. 

Another  provision  of  nature  for  the  safety  of  the  help- 
less mollusks  may  be  seen  in  their  coloring.  Those  which 
spend  most  of  their  lives  at  rest  near  the  same  spot,  as 
oysters  and  clams  do,  are  of  the  same  general  color  as  their 
surroundings.  On  the  contrary,  those  that  move  about, 
as  pectens  and  gasteropods,  are  often  tinted  with  rich  and 
beautiful  colors. 

When  a  shell  consists  of  two  separate  pieces  or  valves 
opening  by  a  hinge,  it  is  called  a  bivalve. 

A  careful  examination  of  one  mollusk  will  help  us  to 
understand  all  the  others.  If  we  can  not  obtain  a  living 
animal,  let  us  at  least  have  the  shell,  and  we  will  stop 
awhile  to  examine  it.  Look  at  it  carefully.  What  is  the 
first  thing  you  see  ?  Is  it  the  thin  layers  of  which  the 
shell  is  composed  ? 
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These  layers  are  very  interesting.  You  will  soon  sus- 
pect that  the  growth  of  the  oyster  has  caused  them.  By 
looking  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  you  may  see  the  lines 
of  growth,  and  perhaps  you  can  detect  the  shape  of  the 
oyster  when  it  was  very  small.  The  delicate  mantle 
(B,  Fig.  1)  has  deposited  new  layers  of  shelly  matter  upon 
the  inside  from  time  to  time,  each  layer  extending  a  little 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  last,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
shell. 

After  an  oyster  has  obtained  its  full  growth  the  shell 
does  not  increase  further  in  size,  but  it  becomes  thicker  by 
the  addition  of  one  layer  inside  of  another,  so  that  the  age 
of  an  oyster  may  be  estimated  by  the  thickness  of  its  shell. 
This  thickening  is  readily  seen  at  the  hinge  (E,  Fig.  1), 
which  seems  to  have  grown  in  until  it  encroaches  upon 
the  space  intended  for  the  oyster.  Yet  you  will  see  that 
at  one  time  the  hinge  was  at  the  very  tip  of  the  beak. 

In  a  freshly  opened  oyster  you  will  notice  a  tough 
brown  brand  in  the  hinge;  this  is  the  ligament  which 
unites  the  two  valves,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  acts  like 
a  spring  that  is  constantly  tending  to  throw  the  shell 
open.  Let  us  see  what  causes  this.  The  elastic  horny 
fibres  which  form  the  ligament  are  placed  endwise  be- 
tween the  valves,  consequently  they  are  squeezed  when 
the  shell  is  closed,  and  they  try  to  make  room  for  them- 
selves. If  the  ligaments  in  the  hinge  push  the  shell  open, 
how,  then,  do  you  suppose  it  can  be  closed  ? 

Notice  the  purple  spot  on  the  inside  of  each  valve;  this 
mark  shows  where  a  muscle  was  attached  that  extends 
right  through  the  body  of  the  oyster  (A,  Fig.  1),  and  joins 
the  two  valves  together.  You  know  the  oystermaii  has 
to  cut  the  oyster  loose  from  the  shell  at  this  point  with 
his  knife,  and  this  is  the  only  place  at  which  the  oyster 
is  attached  to  the  shell.  The  muscle  is  the  tough  part  of 
the  oyster,  and  when  it  shortens  itself  the  valves  are 
drawn  together.  If  the  muscle  lengthens,  the  valves  fly 
open,  as  is  the  case  when  the  oyster  dies.  Bivalves  nut 
urally  stand  open  with  a  stream  of  water  flowing  over  the 
gills,  unless  they  are  forcibly  held  together  by  the  muscle. 
Fortunately  for  us,  oysters  live  some  time  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  but  they  keep  their  valves  closed 
to  retain  the  moisture. 

The  inside  of  the  shell  is  further  marked  by  the  "pallial 
line,"  which  shows  where  the  edge  of  the  mantle  has  rest- 
ed. Oysters  live  in  shallow  water  attached  to  some  lixed 
object  by  the  lower  valve,  which  is  larger  and  deeper  than 
the  other;  in  it  the  oyster  lives  as  in  a  trough. 

By  lifting  the  fringed  edge  of  the  mantle  four  delicate 
gills  (C>  may  be  seen  extending  part  way  round  the  edge. 
The  gills  are  covered  with  cilia,  which  by  rapid  motion 
produce  a  current  of  water  toward  the  mouth,  bringing 
particles  of  food  and,  as  it  flows  away  again,  carrying  oft' 
the  waste  matter. 

The  helpless  oyster,  fastened  down  to  its  bed,  has  no 


possible  way  of  hunting  food,  and  it  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  these  currents. 
Coming  in  this  way,  the  food  necessarily 
consists  of  very  small  plants  and  animals, 
\\  hich  are  abundant  in  the  sea,  especially 
in  the  quiet  places  where  oysters  flourish. 
The  mouth  is  a  mere  slit  at  the  smaller 
end  of  the  oyster  (F)  near  the  hinge.  It 
is  covered  by  four  thin  lips  or  folds  of 
membrane,  called  " labial  palpi"  (I>).  An 
oesophagus  leads  to  the  stomach,  and  the 
intestine  passes  through  the  large  liver 
(Gr),  which  is  of  a  brownish-green  color, 
and  occupies  most  of  the  soft  part  of  the 
oyster. 

Oysters  have  no  true  head.     The  heart 
(H)  may  easily  be  seen  in  a  clear  space 
near  the  muscle,  and  in  a  freshly  opened 
specimen  it  will  beat  slowly  and  regular- 
ly.    It  consists  of  two  sacs,  cue  large  and  transparent,  the 
other  small  and  brownish. 

Spawning  season  occurs  during  the  summer  months, 
at  which  time  the  eggs  may  be  seen  floating  in  the  fluid 
around  the  gills,  giving  it  a  thick,  creamy  appearance. 
Oysters  are  not  then  in  good  condition  for  food.  They 
produce  an  immense  number  of  young  ones.  It  is  thought 
one  oyster  may  yield  a  million  in  a  season,  and  the  whole 
number  of  young  oysters  thrown  out  from  an  ordinary 
oyster  bank  is  almost  incalculable.  The  eggs  leave  the 
parent  shell  in  putt's  of  milky  fluid,  and  are  sometimes  so 
thick  as  to  make  the  water  look  clouded  until  they  are 
scattered  by  the  waves. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hatched  they  swim  about 
for  a  time,  then  attach  themselves  for  life  to  some  solid 
object.  Unless  they  find  a  clean  hard  surface  to  fasten 
to,  the  little  things  are  quite  certain  to  perish  in  the  mud 
or  to  be  devoured  by  larger  animals,  and  indeed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  young  are  destroyed  in  this  way. 

Oyster  beds  generally  exist  in  brackish  water  upon  a 
bottom  of  clay  or  mud  which  is  firm  enough  to  prevent 
sinking  into  it.  The  water  must  also  contain  enough 
lime  to  supply  the  oyster  with  the  material  for  its  shell. 
It  is  found  that  oyster  beds  increase  in  the  direction  of 
the  current,  the  young  ones  having  drifted  with  the  tide 
before  settling. 

In  addition  to  natural  oyster  beds,  there  are  many  "oys- 
ter farms,"  where  these  delicious  mollusks  are  regularly 
cultivated.  Stakes  are  driven  in  the  mud  in  shallow  water, 
and  branches  of  trees,  rough  boards,  or  stones  are  placed 
between  them  for  the  baby  oysters  to  fasten  themselves  to. 
When  the  nursery  is  ready,  several  boat-loads  of  oysters 
are  dropped  near  the  spot.  They  increase  and  grow  rapid- 
ly, being  ready  for  the  table  in  from  two  to  three  years. 

Oysters  are  generally  fished  with  a  dredge.  As  this 
instrument  is  dragged  over  the  bed,  the  teeth  pull  up  the 
oysters,  both  large  and  small,  from  their  resting-place. 
Those  that  are  too  young  for  market  are  thrown  back  into 
the  water,  and  if  they  fall  on  a  suitable  surface  they  will 
attach  themselves,  and  continue  to  grow.  Many  of  them, 
however,  sink  in  the  mud  and  are  suffocated. 

The  process  of  dredging  is  also  destructive  to  the  oysters 
which  remain  on  the  bed,  as  they  are  roughly  torn  from 
each  other  and  dragged  into  the  mud.  Here  they  can  not 
open  their  valves  without  admitting  the  mud,  and  this  is 
certain  death  to  an  oyster. 

Oysters  are  highly  esteemed  for  food  on  account  of  their 
delicious  flavor,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly 
increasing.  This  leads  to  excessive  fishing  of  the  oyster 
beds,  and  in  many  places  the  beds  yield  a  much  smaller 
supply  than  formerly.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
European  oyster  beds.  The  French  government  has  been 
obliged  to  take  control  of  those  on  its  shores,  and  to  en- 
force certain  laws  with  regard  to  fishing  them. 
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TOMMY  HARMON'S  LASSO. 

BY  JOHN  R.  COIIYELL. 

FOR  a  long  time  Tommy  Harmon's  lasso  was  the  joke 
of  the  farm.  He  had  read  somewhere  of  the  wonder- 
ful doings  of  Western  cow-boys  with  the  lasso,  and  from 
a  description  given  in  that  account  he  had  made  himself 
a  very  fair  specimen. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  earthly  use  for  such  a 
thing-  as  a  lasso  on  the  New  York  farm  where  he  lived 
made  no  difference  in  Tommy's  enthusiasm,  and  with 
great  impartiality  he  went  about  lassoing — or  lassoing 
at — everything.  Gate  post,  dog,  cat,  or  calf  was  wel- 
come alike  to  Tommy,  and  he  minded  neither  failure  nor 
laughter. 

By-and-by  the  day  of  Tommy's  triumph  came.  It  came 
quite  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  help  from  him,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  what  Matt,  the  hired  man,  called  a  sil- 
ly suggestion. 

It  happened  in  this  way:  A  fox  had  been  stealing  Mrs. 
Harmon's  chickens,  until  that  good  lady  lost  patience  and 
insisted  that  a  trap  should  be  set  for  the  thief. 

Tommy,  accordingly,  baited  a  steel-trap  with  a  nice 
young  chicken,  and  set  it  between  the  barn  and  the  wood 
lot,  where  Master  Fox  was  supposed  to  hide  during  the 
day.  Then  Tommy  went  away,  intending  to  visit  the 
trap  the  next  morning. 

About  an  hour  later,  however,  he  saw  a  half-dozen 
crows  angrily  fluttering  over  the  spot  where  he  had  set 
the  trap,  and  it  occurred  to  him  at  once,  that  the  fox  had 
already  been  caught,  and  was  being  attacked  by  the 
crows. 

He  caught  up  a  stick  and  ran  hastily  toward  the  trap, 
more  sorry  at  each  step  that  he  did  not  have  his  lasso 
with  him.  As  he  drew  near  the  spot  he  could  hear  the 
angry  caw,  caw  of  the  crows,  and  could  see  them  furious- 
ly swoop  and  rise  again,  all  of  which  made  him  think 
that  the  fox  was  fighting  hard  for  his  life. 

But  just  imagine  his  surprise,  when  he  had  gotten 
through  the  corn  field  and  could  see  the  trap,  at  discover- 
ing that  instead  of  a  fox  an  eagle  was  caught.  He  could 
now  understand  what  the  crows  were  so  angry  about. 
Crows  hate  hawks  and  eagles,  and  take  every  opportunity 
to  injure  them.  They  seemed  to  know  that  this  eagle 
could  not  defend  himself  very  well,  and  they  went  at 
him  on  every  side,  making  the  feathers  fly  at  every  at- 
tack. 

The  eagle  could  easily  have  carried  away  the  steel-trap 
if  it  had  not  been  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  stake.  As  it 
was,  the  captured  bird  struggled  madly  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  in  his  efforts  to  beat  off  the  crows. 

Tommy  at  once-  became  greatly  excited,  and  with  vi- 
sions of  stuffed  eagles  floating  through  his  mind,  ran  at  the 
great  bird,  intending  to  kill  it  with  a  blow  of  his  stick, 
and  then  carry  it  home. 

This  would  have  been  an  excellent  plan  if  the  eagle  had 
only  stood  still  and  stretched  out  its  neck  for  Tommy  to 
hit.  But  it  did  not,  and  before  Tommy  knew  it  he  was  on 
the  ground,  with  torn  clothes  and  bleeding  face.  It  was 
very  well  for  him  that  he  had  not  fallen  within  reach  of 
the  angry  eagle,  or  Tommy  might  not  have  lived  to  laugh 
over  the  triumph  of  his  lasso. 

Fortunately  the  eagle  could  not  reach  him,  and  Tommy 
was  able  to  scramble  to  his  feet  and  run  toward  the 
house  a  great  deal  more  quickly  than  he  had  run  to  the 
trap. 

Near  the  wagon-house  he  met  Matt,  and  breathlessly  ex- 
plained matters  to  him.  Tommy's  appearance  sl;<  ; 
that  he  was  not  telling  a  big  story,  and  Matt,  only  stopping 
to  ask  where  the  trap  was,  started  off  at  a  run. 

Tommy  darted  into  the  wagon  house,  snatched  his  be- 
loved lasso  from  its  peg,  and  followed  after  Matt  as  quick- 
ly as  his  tired  legs  could  take  him.  Exactly  what  he  in- 


tended to  do  with  the  lasso  he  did  not  know.  He  took  it 
because  it  was  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  do  so. 

When  he  reached  the  field  he  found  that  Matt  was  as 
badly  off  as  he  had  been.  The  eagle  had  contrived  to 
pull  up  the  stake,  and  was  struggling  with  claws  and 
beak  to  tear  out  Matt's  eyes,  while  Matt  was  trying  hard  to 
get  away,  beating  at  the  bird  with  his  hands  to  keep  it 
from  his  face.  In  Tommy's  excited  mind  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  do. 

"Lasso  it,  Matt!  lasso  it!"  he  cried,  thrusting  his  lasso 
into  Matt's  hands. 

Anything  to  beat  the  savage  bird  with.  Matt  whirled 
the  lasso  in  his  hands,  and  struck  blindly  at  the  eagle, 
which  fell  back  for  a  moment. 

"Lasso  it!  lasso  it!''  shrieked  Tommy,  dancing  up  and 
down. 

The  rope  was  coiled  in  readiness  to  throw,  and  without 
intending-  it.  Matt  cast  it  at  the  eagle.  By  great  good  luck 
the  noose  fell  over  one  of  the  bird's  outstretched  wings, 
and  Tommy  fairly  yelled  with  delight  as  he  sprang  for- 
ward and  drew  the  lasso  tight. 

They  still  had  some  trouble  in  subduing  the  mighty 
bird,  but  they  did  succeed  finally  in  capturing  it  alive. 
They  sold  it  for  fifteen  dollars;  and  now,  when  anybody 
seems  inclined  to  laugh  at  Tommy's  lasso,  he  shows  them 
Matt's  new  hat  and  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  explains 
how  they  got  the  money  to  buy  them  with. 


JACKKNIFE  TOYS. 

THE    BOBBIXG    C  II I  C  K  E  X. 
BY  C.  W.  MILLER. 

T1HIS  remarkable  bird  stands  on  a  small  box,  and  bobs 
his  head  down    and   tail    up,  then  head  up  and  tail 
down,  timing  his  movements  to  the  swing  of  a  pendulum 
below. 

To  make  him,  whittle  out  two  pieces  for  the  body,  one 
for  the  head,  one  for  the  tail,  and  two  for  the  legs,  of  the 
shapes  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  put  them  together. 
The  body  is  double,  the  head  and  tail  working  between 
the  sides,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  head  and  tail  and  the 
points  where  the  strings  are  attached  to  them  do  not  show 
in  the  completed  toy  as 
they  do  in  the  diagram. 
The  legs  are  round  sticks 
set  in  holes  bored  in  the 
body,  and  in  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  frame.  The 
frame  consists  of  four  strips 
nailed  together,  having  a 
slit  cut  in  the  top.  The 
pendulum  is  any  piece  of 
metal — lead  is  best — which 
is  heavy  enough  to  vibrate 
for  some  time,  niovinir  the 
chicken.  A  stout  thread 
is  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
neck,  another  to  the  tail, 
and  both  to  the  weight,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  as  the  ball  swings  for- 
ward its  weight  is  supported  by  the  thread  running  to  the 
tail.  This  causes  the  tail  to  bub  up.  At  the  same  time 
the  thread  running  to  the  head  is  slackened,  allowing  it 
to  bob  down.  When  the  ball  swings  back,  these  move- 
ments will  be  reversed. 

To  make  the  chicken  more  surprising  and  cover  up  the 
machinery,  glue  feathers  all  over  the  body,  neck,  and  tail, 
making  awl-holes  in  the  tail,  and  sticking  in  some  long 
feathers.  Cut  a  comb  and  wattles  from  red  flannel,  and 
glue  them  to  his  head.  Paint  his  legs  and  bill  vellow. 
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BY     HOWARD     PYLE 


'ANS  and 
Clans  were 
born  brothers. 
Hans  was  the 
elder  and  Claus 
\vas  the  young- 
er, Hans  was  the 
richer  and  Claus 
was  the  poorer. 

If  Claus  want- 
ed money,  he  had 
better  go  out  into 
the  world  to  look 

for  it.  So  said  Hans,  for  Claus  was  so  poor  that  Hans  was 
ashamed  of  him,  and  wanted  him  to  leave  home,  so  as  to 
be  rid  of  him  for  good  and  all. 

But  before  he  went,  he  cut  himself  a  good  stout  staff  of 
hazel-wood  to  help  his  heavy  feet  over  the  road. 

Now,  the  staff  that  Claus  bad  cut  was  a  rod  of  witch- 
hazel,  which  has  the  power  of  showing-  wherever  treasure 
lies  buried. 

So  off  he  went  into  the  world,  and  by-and-by  he  came 
to  the  great  town,  and  then  to  the  market-place,  and  stood 
with  many  others  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  for  that 
meant  that  he  wanted  to  take  service  with  somebody. 

Presently  there  came  along  an  old,  old  man,  bent  al- 
most double  with  the  weight  of  years.  This  was  a  famous 
doctor  of  the  black-arts.  He  knew  that  Claus  had  a  stick 
of  witch-hazel,  so  he  came  to  the  market-place,  peering 
here  and  peering  there,  just  as  honest  folks  do  when  they 
are  looking  for  a  servant.  After  a  while  he  came  to 
where  Claus  was,  and  then  he  stopped  in  front  of  him. 
"Do  you  want  to  take  service,  my  friend  ?"  said  he. 

Yes ;  why  else  should  he  stand  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth  ? 
Well,  they  bargained  and  bargained,  and  the  end  of  the 
matter  was  that  Claus  agreed  to  sell  his  services  to  the  old 
master  of  black-arts  for  seven  pennies  a  week.      So  they 
made  their  bargain,  and  off  went  the  master  with  Claus 
at  his  heels.     After  they  had  gone  a  little  distance  away 
from  the  crowd  at  the  market-place,  the  master  of  black- 
arts  asked  Claus  where  he  had  got  that  fine  staff  of  hazel. 
"  Oh,  I  got  it  over  yonder,"  said  Claus. 
But  could  he  find  the  place  again  ? 
Oh  yes ;  Claus  was  sure  of  that. 

So,  good !  Then  here  was  a  bottle  of  yellow  water.  If 
Claus  would  take  the  bottle  of  yellow  water  and  pour  it 
over  the  stump  from  which  he  had  cut  his  staff,  there 
would  come  seven  green  snakes  out  of  a  hole  at  the  foot  of 
the  hazel  bush.  After  these  seven  snakes  had  gone,  there 
would  come  a  white  snake,  with  a  golden  crown  on  its 
head,  from  out  of  the  same  hole.  Now  if  Claus  would 
catch  that  white  snake  in  the  empty  bottle  and  bring  it  to 
the  master  of  black-arts,  he  should  have  one  dollar. 
Claus  took  the  bottle  of  yellow  water  and  off  he  went. 
By-and-by  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  cut  his 
hazel  twig.  There  he  did  as  the  master  of  black-arts  had 
told  him,  and  Claus  caught  the  white  snake,  and  put  it 
into  the  bottle  and  corked  it  up  tightly. 

Now  this  white  snake  was  what  the  folk  call  a  tomt- 
snakc  in  that  laud.  Whoever  eats  of  a  broth  made  of  it 


can  understand  the  language  of  all  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  master  bade  Claus  build  a  fire,  and  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  good  blaze  he  set  a  pot  of  water  upon  it.  When 
the  water  began  to  boil,  he  chopped  up  the  white  snake 
into  little  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  it. 

Now  it  happened  that  just  about  the  time  that  the  broth 
was  cooked,  the  master  was  called  out  of  the  room.  No 
sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  Claus  began  to  wonder 
what  the  broth  was  like.  "  I  will  just  have  a  little  taste; 
surely  it  can  do  no  harm."  So  he  stuck  his  finger  into  the 
broth ;  but  what  it  tasted  like  he  never  could  tell,  for  just  then 
the  master  came  in  again,  and  Claus  was  so  frightened  at 
what  he  had  done  that  he  had  no  wits  to  think  of  anything. 

Presently  the  master  of  black-arts  went  to  the  pot  of 
broth,  and,  taking  off  the  lid,  began  smelling  of  it.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  sniffed  of  it  than  he  began  thumping  his 
head  with  his  knuckles,  and  tearing  his  hair,  and  stamping 
his  feet.  "Somebody's  hud  a  finger  in  my  broth!"  he 
roared.  For  the  master  knew  at  once  that  all  the  magic 
had  been  taken  out  of  it  by  the  touch  of  Claus's  finger. 

As  for  poor  Claus  he  was  so  frightened  that  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  began  begging,  "Oh,  dear  master!"  but  he 

got  no  farther  than  this,  for  the  master  bawled  at  him, 

• 

"  You  have  taken  the  best ; 
You  may  have  the  rest!" 

and  so  saying  he  threw  pot  and  broth  and  all  at  Claus, 
so  that  if  he  hadn't  ducked  his  head  he  might  have  been 
scalded  to  death.  Then  Claus  ran  out  into  the  street. 

Now  in  the  street  there  was  a  cock  and  a  hen.  scratch- 
ing and  clucking  together  in  the  dust,  and  Claus  under- 
stood every  word  that  the}"  said  to  one  another,  so  he 
stopped  and  listened  to  them. 

The  cock  said  to  the  hen:  "Yonder  goes  our  new  serv- 
ing-man. He  is  leaving  the  best  behind  him.'' 

And  the  hen  said,  "  What  is  it  that  he  is  leaving  ?" 

And  the  cock  said  to  the  hen,  "He  is  leaving'  behind 
him  the  witch-hazel  staff  that  he  brought  with  him." 

Now  Claus  was  not  going  to  leave  the  hazel  staff  be- 
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Off  he  went  to  the  high  hill  back  of  Herr  Axel's  house, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  great  stone. 

Glaus  struck  on  the  stone  with  his  hazel  staff,  and  it 
opened  like  the  door  of  a  cellar,  for  all  was  blackness, 
within.  A  long  flight  of  steps  led  below,  and  down  the 
steps  Clans  went;  but  when  he  had  come  to  the  bottom  of 

the  steps  he  stared  till  his 
eves  were  like  great  round 
saucers,  for  there  stood 
saeks  of  gold  and  silver 
piled  up  like  bags  of  grain 
in  the  malt-house. 

At  one  end  of  the  room 
was  a  great  stone  seat,  and 
011  the  seat  sat  a  little  man- 
ikin smoking  a  pipe. 

"  What  would  you  like 
to  have,  Clans?"  he  said. 

"  I  would  like  to  have 
some  money,  if  you  please." 

"  Take  what  you  want,'' 
said  the  little  man;  "only 
do  not  forget  to  take  the 
best  with  you." 

Oh  no;  Clans  would  not 
forget  the  best,  so  he  held 
the  staff  tighter  than  ever 
in  his  fist,  for  what  could  be 
better  than  the  staff  that 
brought  him  there?  So  he 
went  here  ar.d  there,  filling 
his  pockets  with  the  gold 
and  silver  money  till  they 
bulged  out  like  the  pockets 
of  a  thief  in  the  orchard; 
but  he  kept  tight  hold  of 
his  staff. 

And  now  everything  he 
had  was  of  the  best,  and  he 
had  twice  as  much  of  that 
as  any  of  the  neighbors. 


hind,  you  may  be  sure.     So  he  sneaked  about  the 
place  till  he  laid  hand  cm  it  a.gain. 

Well,  after  he  had  left  the  town,  he  went  along, 
tramp,  tramp,  until  by-and-by  he  grew  tired  and  sat 
down  beneath  an  oak-tree  to  rest  himself  a  little. 

Now  two  ravens  came  flying  and  lit  in  the  tree 
above  him.     After  a  while  the  ravens  be- 
gan talking  together. 

One  said,  "  Yonder  is  poor  Claus  sit- 
ting below  us." 

And  the  other  raven  said,  "Pooc  Claus, 
did  you  say,  brother?  Do  you  not  see 
the  witch-hazel  lying  on  the  ground  be- 
side him  ?'' 

The  one  raven  said,  "Oh  yes,  I  see 
that,  but  what  good  does  it  do  him  .'" 

And  the  other  raven  said,  ' '  It  does  him 
no  good  now,  hut  if  he  were  to  go  home 
again,  and  strike  on  the  great  stone  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  back  of  Herr  Axel's 
house,  then  it  would  do  him  good,  for  in 
it  lies  a  great  treasure  of  silver  and  gold." 

Claus  had  pricked  up  his  ears  at  all  this 
talk,  you  may  be  sure.  "See,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  the  way  that  a  man  will  pass  by 
a  great  fortune  in  the  little  world  at  home 
tn  seek  for  a  little  fortune  in  the  great 
world  abroad." 
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Every  day  Glaus  went  to  the  little  man 
in  the  hill  with  his  pockets  empty,  and 
came  back  with  them  stuffed  with  gold 
and  silver  money.  At  last  he  had  so 
much  that  he  could  not  count  it,  and  so 
lie  had  to  send  over  to  brother  Hans  for 
liis  quart  pot,  that  he  might  measure  it. 

But  Hans  was  cunning'.  "I'll  see  what 
makes  Claus  so  well  off  in  the  world  all 
of  a  sudden,1'  said  he;  so  he  smeared  the 
inside  of  the  quart  pot  with  bird-lime. 

Then  Claus  measured  his  gold  and  sil- 
ver money  in  Hans's  quart  pot,  and  when 
he  was  done  with  it  he  sent  it  back  again. 
But  more  went  back  with  the  quart  pot 
than  came  with  it,  for  two  gold  pieces 
stuck  to  the  bird-lime. 

"  What '.''  cried  Hans.  ' '  Has  that  stu- 
pid Claus  found  so  much  money  that  he 
has  to  measure  it  in  a  quart  pot?  We 
must  see  the  inside  of  this  business." 

"  Where  did  you  get  all  that  money  ?" 

Oh,  Claus  could  not  tell  him  that. 

But  Hans  was  bound  to  know  all  about 
it;  so  he  begged  and  begged  so  prettily 
that  at  last  Claus  had  to  tell  him  every- 
thing. Then  nothing  would  do  but  Hans 
must  have  a  try  with  the  hazel  staff  also. 

Well,  Claus  made  no  words  at  that.    He 
was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  surely  there  was  enough 
for  both  ;  so  Hans  marched  off  with  the  hazel  staff. 

He  slung  two  meal  sacks  over  his  shoulder,  and  off  he 
started  for  the  hill  back  of  Herr  Axel's  house. 


Claus-and-fhe-Aanikin 


When  he  came  to  the  stone  he  knocked  upon  it,  and  it 
opened  to  him  just  as  it  had  done  for  Claus.  Down  he 
went  into  the  pit,  and  there  sat  the  little  old  manikin. 

"How  do  you  find  yourself,  Hans?"  said  he. 

Oh,  Hans  found  himself  very  well.  Might  he  have 
some  of  the  money  that  stood  around  the  room  in  the 
sacks  ? 

.  Yes,  that  he  might ;  only  remember  to  take  the  best  away 
with  him. 

Prut!  teach  a  dog  to  eat  sausages.  Hans  would  see 
that  he  took  the  best — trust  him  for  that!  80  he  filled  the 
bags  full  of  gold,  and  never  touched  the  silver,  for,  surely, 
gold  is  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  says  Hans 
to  himself.  So  when  he  had  filled  his  two  bags  with  gold 
and  had  shaken  the  pieces  well  down,  he  flung  the  one 
over  one  shoulder  and  the  other  over  the  other,  and  then 
he  had  as  much  as  he  could  carry.  As  for  the  staff  of 
witch-hazel,  he  let  it  lie  where  it  was,  for  he  only  had 
two  hands,  and  they  were  both  full. 

But  Hans  never  got  his  two  bags  of  gold  away  from  the 
vault,  for  just  as  he  was  leaving — bang!  came  the  stone 
together,  and  caught  him 
as  though  he  was  a  mouse 
in  the  door — and  that  was 
an  end  of  him.  That  hap- 
pened because  he  left  the 
witch-hazel  behind. 

And  so  this  was  the  way 
in  which  Claus  came  to 
lose  his  magic  staff;  but 
it  did  not  matter  much, 
for  he  had  enough  to  live 
on  and  to  spare.  So  lie 
married  the  daughter  of 
the  Herr  Baron,  and  after 
that  he  lived  as  happy 
as  a  fly  on  the  warm 
chimney. 

Now,  this  is  so:  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  a  little  away  at 
a  time  and  carry  your  stall' 
with  you,  than  to  take 
all  at  once  and  leave  it 
behind. 
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Wttufi^ 

A  CAREFUL   MOTHER. 

If  Josephine  were  sunburned,  it  would  really  be 

a  pity  ; 
Josephine's   my  newest  dolly,  and  she's  very. 

V»TV  pretty. 
Her  hair  is  light,  her  eyes  are  blue,  her  cheeks 

are  pink  and  white. 
But  if  she  should.  get  sunburned  I  believe  she'd 

be  a  fright.  I.  McD. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  COX. 

DO  my  little  correspondents  ever  s-  : 

think,  when  they  glance  over  the  columns 
of  the  Post-office  Box.  about  the  journeys  some 
of  these  little  letters  have  taken  to  reach  the 
great  publishing  house  in  Franklin  Square?  Here 
are  letters  from  Oregon,  from  California,  from 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  Middle  States,  from 
New  England,  from  Florida,  from  many  other 
parts  of  our  country,  and  from  Europe,  all  in  this 
number,  and  little  hands  traced  them,  little  eyes 
bent  eagerly  over  the  paper,  as  the  loving  words 
were  written  :  little  hearts  beat  with  hope  that 
one  day  they  would  find  the  letters  again  in  their 
favorite  paper.  How  I  love  to  think  of  the  chil- 
dren all  over  the  world  who  are  making  the  Post- 
office  Box  so  beautiful,  bright,  and  entertaining. 


JORDAN  VALLEY,  OREGON. 

My  sister  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
I  have  seen  many  nice  letters  from  little  girls 
about  my  age.  I  have  hern  thinking  tli.it  1  \VMiiM 
write  one  too.  I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old. 
and  I  go  to  school  when  it  is  held.  I  live  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  srh»ol-h»use.  I 
have  four  sisters  and  three  brothers  ,\1  \  babj 
sister  is  eleven  months  old  :  si  e  ran  stand  alone 
and  take  a  few  steps,  and  when  she  sees  any  •  me 
with  a  hat  on  she  says.  "By.  by!''  I  ha\r  no 
pets,  but  mamma  gave  me  a  doll  for  my  birthday 
present.  My  sisters  have  a  canary  that  will  ea't 
seed  from  our  tongues  and  kiss  us.  We  have  ;i 

dog   namril    Bob.      We   call   him   Bob   hrcallsc    he 

has  such  a  funny  short  tail.    We  live  in  a  par:  •  >i 
Oregon  where  there  are  not  many  schools.   There 

is  only  one  school-house  here,  and  we  hayr  sr! 1 

only  a  fr\v  months  in  the  year;  there  are  only  a 
few  scholars.    Good-by.  RETTA  B. 


INGATESTONE,  ESSKX,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  longed  to  write  a  letter.  My  sister  wrote 
One.  and  was  very  pleased  to  sre  it  in  Ihe  Post- 
office  BI  ix.  so  I  thought  1  would  wriir  •  »ne  a-  \\  ell 
lam  ten  years  old,  and  my  birthday  is  New -Year's 
Bay.  Since  my  sister  wrote  we  have  hud  a  not  her 
baby  in  our  family;  it  is  a  girj.  and  her  nainr  is 
Barbara  Mary.  She  is  a  dear  little  thing.  She  is 
lort-eoated  yet.  We  have  got  a  nice  large 
house  and  a  large  garden.  We  have  a  piece  of 
garden  of  our  own.  Once  a  bull  came  into  our  gar- 
den. My  sister  and  my  brother  jumped  into  the 
hedge,  and  I  ran  in  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  coming. 


It  tossed  three  people.  I  was  very  frightened. 
My  Bister  and  I  Irani  tin-  violin.  I  do  not  like  it 
so" well  as  drawing.  DOROTHY  MARGARET  S. 


SAN  JOSE.  rAi.iH.!:si*. 

Wr  live  three  miles  east  of  san  Jose*,  .1  bri^hi, 
nourishing  little  town  that  is  famous  for  its  lo\r- 
ly  gardens  and  beautiful  drives.  For  prts.  I  have 
lour  pretty  pigeons — two  while  and  two  dark 
ones.  I  tned  raising  rabbits,  but  did  not  succeed 
\\  ith  1  h' -m.  as  1  hry  all  died  rxerpt  onr  :  thai  one 
1  turned  loose  in  the  garden,  where  it  lived  for  a 
good  while  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to 
the  plants  in  the  garden.  I  will  try  and  write 
you  a  better  letter  next  time,  as  this  is  my  first 
attempt.  I  am  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  my 
brother  is  eleven.  Our  mother  died  not  longngo. 

Louis  N.  K. 

I  hope  you  will  both  try  to  be  good  boys,  and 
behave  every  day  just  as  your  mother  always 
liked  to  see  her  boys  behaving. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLnum*. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— In  answer  to  a  letter  In  'in 
Holland  in  a  recent  numbrr  you  say ''letters  nev- 
er tire"  you,  and  "the  more,  the  better"  you  are 
p|.  ased.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  even  a  Irt- 
ter  from  Florida  may  not  prove  tiresome.  We 
have  lately  lost  our  oldest  brother.  Willie,  who 
had  takm  so  much  interest  in  HARPER'S  YOTM; 
PEOPLE  for  the  past  year,  and  was  never  tired  of 
thr  stories.  It  now  romes  to  me;  but  we  are 
still  sad  every  time  we  see  a  new  number,  al- 
though we  like  it  SO  much.  Willie  was  quite  a 
little  artist,  and  I  think  would  have  made  a 
name  had  he  lived  to  grow  up.  My  grandfather 
is  an  artist.  We  used  to  have  a  small  alligator 
for  a  pet.  Sister  Lillian  used  to  pull  it  around 
•  use  by  the  tail,  but  mamma  was  very  glad 
when  ii  got  away  and  found  its  way  to  the  St. 
John's,  as  we  liv.-d  on  the  bank  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  river.  Papa  brought  it  home 
\  to  use  as  a  model  to  paint  from,  and  we 
k'-pt  ii  to  play  with  after  he  got  through  with  it. 
The  other  day  we  found  a  rabbit's  nest  with  four 
little  tingey  (that's  our  word  for  tiny)  bunnies  in 
it.  We  took  them  out,  and  Ipoked  at  them,  and 
put  them  baek  again  ;  but  the  mother  stole  them 
all  away  that  night,  and  we  never  saw  them 
again.  You  would  like  to  see  the  large  while 
cranes,  and  the  water-turkeys,  or  snake-bird,  and 
the  pelicans  that  sometimes  come  over,  from  t  he 
ocean,  I  think  ;  but  then,  as  every  one  now  comes 
io  Florida,  I  suppose  you  have  been  here  too. 
Would  some  of  the  boy  readers  know  what  I 
meant  if  I  should  say  I  could  "chunk'1  a  shell? 
Well,  this  is  the  word  the  darkies  use  for  throw  ; 
and  we  have  no  stones  here,  and  get  nothing  to 
chunk  witii  except  oyster  shells.  We  were  all 
delighted  one  day  down  on  the  dock  when  Tm-le 
1'rahk  tore  one  of  the  sand  bags  of  his  boat  and 
the  pebbles  ail  came  out,  as  we  hardly  knew 
what  a  stone  looked  like,  for  we  have  been  here 
four  years,  and  I  am  only  seven,  and  of  course 
when  I  lett  New  York  I  was  very  tingey.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  too  long ;  so  good-by,  dear  Postmis- 
tress. HARRY  W. 

INGATESTONE,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND. 

I  like  reading  HARPER'S  YOUNS  PEOPLE  very 
mueh  :  I  like  the  stories  by  Jimmy  Brown  best. 
My  sister  Dorothy  is  writing  to  you.  1  have  got 
a  black  puppy  of  my  own.  I  call  him  Ends,  lie 
i-a  spaniel  ttiieehe  aught  a  young  rook  alive. 
I  did  not,  keep  it,  because  it  was  hurt.  I  study 
Latin  and  music.  lam  eight  years  old  \\Yha\e 
been  living  in  our  new  house  only  a  year:  none 
of  the  walls  are  papered  yet.  I  study  drawing 
as  we'll  as  Latin  and  music;  I  had  a  drawing  les- 
son this  morning.  1'on't  you  get  heaps  of  letters 
from  all  the  children  '•  1  hope  1  shall  see  my  let- 
ter in  the  Post-office  Box. 

GEORGE  CUTHBERT  WALLACE  S. 

Although  I  do  receive  "heaps  of  letters."  I  was 
delighted  to  find  yours  among  the  number  one 
bright  morning. 

SOUTH  HAVEN,  MICHIGAN. 

Besides  this  interesting  paper,  we  take  in./. 
/*'/.*'/.  and  the  I'nitury,  but  HARPER'S 
YUUNI,  I'EOPLE  is  my  favorite.  I  have  a  dear  lit- 
tle brother  Georgie,  just  as  sweet  as  can  be.  and 
a  little  sister  Sadie,  both  of  whom  are  now  with 
papa  and  mamma  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  where 
we  lived  until  two  years  ago,  when  we  came  to 
Michigan.  We  live  right  "oil  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  in  the  summer  the  climate  is  delightful. 
My  friend  Eloise  C.  is  staying  with  me.  and  we 
en j  \  ourselves  very  much  experimenting  in 
various  ways.  We  made  a  cake  this  morning, 
which  looks  very  nice,  but  "the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  the  eating."  I  attend  the  High  School; 
Professor  K.  is  my  teacher.  ESSIE  K. 


CARTER  STATION,  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  write  to  thank  you  for 
allowing  my  former  letter  to  be  printed.  I  al- 
\\a\~  look  forward  with  great  curiosity  to  the 
picture  which  introduces' Our  Post-office  Box, 
and,  oh  :  how  delighted  I  would  be  to  see  there 
tin-  pieture  of  ihe  dear  lady  who  is  such  a  good 
friend  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  write  to  her! 


W.  had  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  here  this  morning, 
and  we  all  looked  at  it  through  smoked  glass. 
When  I  first  saw  it  I  thought  it  presented  the  ap- 
i:ee  of  an  arrow  with  a  quarter  moon  along 
its  length.  The  second  time  1  looked  it  appeared 
to  be  an  indescribable  mass.  The  third  and  last 
time.it  was  the  shape  of  a  quarter  moon.  When 
i  1\  nei  ie  Kay  saw  how  the  sun  looked,  she  said 
"it  was  sick  and  had  guile  to  lie  down."  and 
when  it  came  out  of  eclipse  she  said.  "I  am  so 
glad  it  is  well  again."  We  were  out  riding  a  few 
days  ago.  and  when  Clynette  saw  the  shoe  on  the 
horse's  hoof  she  \\anted  to  know  "if  Ihe  horse 
had  a  soft  .•/./*//,  on  its  foot,  and  if  she  couldn't 
have-  a  little  piece  cut  out  of  the  bottom  of  her 
shoe  too."  '1  he  next  time  I  write  I  would  like  to 
desi  i  i  lie  my  home,  if  you  would  like  to  know  how 
we  live.  SOSIE  EVELYN  II. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  tell  us  all  about 
your  home  one  of  these  days.  I  am  sorry  you 
have  had  to  wait  so  long  to  see  this  letter  in  print. 


MAL-NABO,  Pr ERTO  Rico.  WKST  INDIES. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  mamma  subscribed  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  my  sister  Hilda,  who  is  nine  years  old  ; 
1  am  sixteen,  and  very  fond  of  reading,  so  the 
paper  also  affords  me  many  hours  of  entertain- 
ment. We  have  not  yet  seen  a  letter  from  our 
island  in  the  Post-office  Box.  and  this  tempts  me 
to  write  one.  We  live  on  a  sugar-cane  estate, 
cultivated  by  free  negn  >es.  and  situated  near  the 
sea  :  we  therefore  frequently  take  sea  baths. 
Riding  on  horseback  is  our  favorite  amusement 
here:  we  often  make  up  a  party  on  moonlight 
e\.  nniL's  and  ranter  off  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery,  made  much  more  so  by  the  silvery  rays 
of  the  moon.  There  are  manytbings  that  would 
interest  you  here,  such  as  our  climate,  fruit,  etc., 
all  so  different  in  your  home.  While  you  have 
snowon  the  ground. we  have  the  golden  oranges 
hanging  on  the  trees.  If  you  care  to  hear  further 
on  these  subjects.  I  shall  write  when  I  see  idis  in 
print.  Your  constant  reader,  ELLA  O.  R. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  whenever 
you  feel  like  writing. 


NEW  YOKK  CITS. 

My  brother  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
we  all  enjoy  reading  the  Post-office  Box  and  sto- 
ries very  much  I  have  not  been  to  school  since 
Maieh.  as  I  have  not  been  very  well.  I  am  mak- 
ing a  era/.y-quilt.  which  has  two  thousand  and 
si  \  •  Mt\-four  pieces  in  it.  of  various  colors,  of 
plush,  silk,  satin,  and  velvet.  I  have  three  bro- 
thers and  one  sister.  I  belong  to  a  club  com- 
pos, d  of  ei::ht  i;irls  We  meet  twice  a  week  at 
the  houses  of  the  different  girls,  and  every  three 
months  we  have  a  play.  We  make  all  our  own 
rust  umes  for  the  plays  when  we  meet.  After  the 
plays  we  generally  have  a  party.  Last  winter 
my  friend  L  and  I  went  to  the  rink  a  great  deal, 
and  we  both  think  roller-skating  great  inn. 

GRACE  F. 

It  is  dangerous  fun.  Grace.  I  would  prefer  to 
hear  of  your  playing  tennis,  or  trying  your  skill 
at  a  game  of  archery. 


B'lST.'N.   M  \S-AI  lll'SKTTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — We  are  two  girls,  sisters, 
and  enjoy  reading  this  paper  very"  much.  My 
name  is  Irene  and  my  sister's  is  Cordelia.  I  am 
fourteen  and  Cordelia  is  thirteen.  Weare  living 
in  Bosion  at  present,  but  we  are  going  abroad 
soon.  A  friend  of  onrs  is  goim;  to  send  us  out 
the  papers,  s. .  you  see  what  interest  we  take  in 
them.  We  think  -'Bolt  House"  perfectly  splen- 
did. IRENE  and  CORDELIA. 


"WHAT  1  SAW  IN  A  MORNING  WALK." 
One  fresh  autumn  morning  I  started  out  at  six 
o'clock  to  take  a  ramble  through  the  woods  lie- 
fore  my  seven-o'clock  breakfast.  The  breeze  that 
s<  ift  1  y  fanned  my  cheek  I  in  .ui:ht  to  me  the  distant 
murmur  of  a  brook,  and  the  SOUL'S  of  birds  and 
bum  oi  insects, already  at  their  work.  To  reach 
">ds  I  had  to  er —  s,.Veral  lields.  Every 
no  w  a  nd  t  lie,  i  I  stooped  t..)  lick  a  flower  or  a  leaf, 
until  at  last  I  had  gathered  quite  a  honquet.  v\  Inch 
I  in! ended  to  carry  home  to  my  mother,  as  she  is 
very  fond  of  flowers.  After  I  "had  arranged  my 
bouquet,  and  had  taken  a  few  paces  forward,  a 
little  humming-bird,  to  my  m'eat  surprise  and  de- 
light, alighted  on  the  flow:ers.  and  began  to  suck 
the  honey  they  contained.  I  then  came  to  the 
brook  which  I  had  heard  on  starting.  I  arrived 
at  its  bank,  and  crossed  on  a  small  plank,  which 

looked    as    though    it    would  not    bear  the   weight 

of  a  leather:  blit  it  had  borne  me  before,  and  it 
did  so  this  time  also  ISeloiv  I  go  any  farther  I 
must  inform  you  that  the  region  where  I  took 
this  walk  is  quid-  mountainous,  and  I  found  there 
a  number  oi  L'"ats  pasturing  among  the  hills  and 
rocks.  In  turn  ing  the  sharp  angle  ot  a  latx'e  rock, 
over  which  I  was  unable  to  look,  not  being  very 
tall  for  my  ai:e.  I  saw  two  larire  Lr'>ats  eiiii.m'  d  in 
what  appeared  a  deadly  strife,  and  which,  as  I 
will  presently  tell  you.  turned  out  so.  though 
from  another  cause.  They  had  been  lighting  for 
some  time,  and  had  succeeded  ill  wounding  each 
oilier  quite  badly,  when  1  heard  a  stealthy  move- 
ment in  the  adjoining  bushes.  I  knew  what  that 
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was— it  was  a  blood-hound  from  the  neighboring 
mansion  that  stood  on  a  hill  at  the  right.  Pre- 
sently there  ensued  a  fierce  struggle,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  escape  of  one  goat  and  the  death 
of  the  other,  and  a  good  breakfast  for  the  blood- 
hound. As  I  did  not  fancy  being  attacked  by  a 
blood -hound  when  unarmed  and  alone,  I  ran 
home  as  fast  as  possible,  still  holding  my  bou- 
quet, and  recounted  my  adventures  as  I  have  to 
you.  AP.TIIURN.  (aged  141. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  presume  this  is  a  fictitious  narrative.    It  is 
very  well  written. 


it  will  be  my  birthday  present  next  year.  We 
shall  have  a  vacation  of  three  months.  I  will 
spend  it  in  the  country  with  my  dear  grand- 
parents, riding  on  horseback,  hunting  eggs.  etc. 
I  love  to  go  to  school,  yet  1  enjoy  a  holiday. 

SELMA  V.  S. 


PINCKNEY,  MICHIGAN-. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  a  bro- 
ther seven  years  old.  I  have  one  pet.  :i  shepherd 
dug.  Jack,  and  mamma  has  a  bird,  Ned.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  received  Christmas  :  three  books, 
MuncluLuserts  Trartlx.  Conversations  on  the  Bible, 
and  Ktimilard  JtKitatioits,  a  game  of  nine-pins,  a 
cornucopia,  a  stocking  full  of  candy,  a  fringed 
card,  and  a  kaleido-e.  .(.e  Christmas  before  last 
Frankie  and  I  got  a  magic  lantern.  There  was 
a  donation  party  for  a  blind  man  once  here,  and 
we  showed  our  magic .lantern,  and  got  $3  10.  \Ve  1 
expect  our  cousins  from  Detroit  this  summer  | 
here  ;  there  are  six  of  them,  but  they  will  not  all 
come  at  once.  My  little  cousin  Alice  is  very  cute  ; 
she  says  she  is  "free"  years  old.  We  have  got 
some  little  chickens,  and  our  bantam  is  sitting 
oil  eggs.  Good-by.  B.  R.  E. 

BRIGHTON,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the 
first  number  published  in  London,  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  think  it  is  the  very  nicest  chil- 
dren's magazine.  I  like"  Rolf  House"  very  much 
—the  pictures  of  Nan  are  very  pretty— and  I  like 
to  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have 
two  sisters,  one  fifteen  and  the  other  eight.  We 
have  no  pets  except  one  little  terrier  dog.  which  is 
a  great  pet.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  French, 
music,  drawing,  and  algebra;  I  like  French  the 
best  of  all  my  studies.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  handwriting,  dear  Postmistress?  I 
think  you  must  be  very  kind  to  answer  all  the 
children  who  write  to  you.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  you.  I  must  end  now,  dear  Postmis- 
tress, with  love  from 

Your  little  friend,      ADELINE  C.  (aged  11). 

Your  writing  is  charmingly  plain. 


HOMER,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  taken 
your  papiT  ever  -inee  it  was  published.  I  have 
a  little  sister  jive  years  old.  I  have  five  dolls, 

oi f  which  is  beautifully  dressed  as  a  bride; 

another  one  is  a  hoy  with  short  curly  hair.  1  1:0 
to  school  and  study  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading. 
geography,  grammar,  and  writing.  1  have  the 
whooping-cough,  but  not  very  badly.  I  like 
Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very  much.  I  have  writ- 
ten two  or  three  letters  before,  but  they  were 
never  published  ;  I  hope  this  one  will  be. 

CLARA  MAE  R. 


KENSINGTON,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  English  girl  of  nine  years.  I  take 
this  paper.  I  have  six  dolls.  I  have  taken  this 
paper  since  Christmas.  I  have  a  little  kitten.  I 
nope  this  letter  won't  be  too  long  to  print. 

LENA  G. 

SEAFORD  HOLSR,  HALIFAX,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  have  taken  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  four  months,  and  think 
it  a  lovely  paper.  I  have  for  pets  two  dogs,  a 
cat,  two  kittens,  and  eight  birds.  One  of  the  kit- 
tens is  quite  black,  and  the  other  mostly  white. 
One  of  the  dogs  is  a  collie,  and  we  call  him  Lion. 
He  is  a  very  big  dog.  and  can  almost  knork  nit- 
down.  The  other  dog  is  a  fox-terrier,  and  we 
call  him  Scamp,  because  he  is  such  a  scamp ;  he 
eats  and  tears  everything,  coal  included.  Six  of 
my  birds  are  foreign;  they  are  very  pretty,  but 
very  delicate.  Then  I  have  a  canary  and  a  bull- 
finch. The  bullfinch  is  very  tame,  and  will  eat 
out.  of  my  hand,  and  it  also  whistles  a  very  pret- 
ty tune.  When  I  tell  him  to  "be  a  soldier,"  the 
little  fellow  will  pick  up  two  feathers  and  place 
them  sticking  out  at  each  side  in  the  shape  of  a 
mustache,  and  then  strut  up  and  down  the  cage. 
MAKGIIEUITA  V.  M. 


NEWARK,  OHIO. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  write  to  you.  being 
much  interested  in  the  Post-office  Box.  and  as  I 
would  ever  so  much  like  to  see  my  letter  print- 
ed. I  will  not  write  a  very  long  one.  1  agree  with 
Miriam  C.  O.  in  her  fancy  about  your  eyes  and 
hair.  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  and  have  a  nine- 
year-old  brother,  Rob,  and  my  little  sister  Annie 
is  just  turned  seven.  She  takes  the  Picture  Gal- 
Itry,  and  papa  and  mamma  take  HARPEP.'S  MONTH- 
LY ;  still  they  are  as  much  interested  in  "  Rolf 
Hi  HIM'". -is  any  of  us.  I  have  nothing  to  send  you 
but  my  love  ;  please  accept  it.  MABEL  S. 


KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  I  take  HAUPKU'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
lots  of  dolls. and  a  kitten;  her  name  ia  Kitty  Clo- 
ver. It  is  almost  dinner-time,  so  I  can't  write 
any  more. 

Your  loving  friend,  VIOLET  S. 


MADISUV.  Wi-i   .-.^i  v 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  sine.- 
1SK2,  but  have  never  written  to  you  before.  Mad- 
ison is  a  very  beautiful  city,  and  is  surrounded 
by  four  lovely  little  lakes,  called,  each,  Mendoia. 
Momma.  \Vanbesa.  and  Kcgonsa.  Lake  M<-n.l"t  a 
is  the  largest,  and  has  the  most  beautiful  sur- 
rounding scenery,  our  Capitol  is  a  fine  large 
building  of  white  stone,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
lovely  park  of  thirteen  acres.  I  had  a  beautiful 
Maltese  cat  called  Daniel  Deronda.  but  he  died 
last  summer,  and  now  1  have  a  dear  little  kitten, 
win  .se  name  is  Shakespeare.  We  call  him  shakey 
for  short.  I  would  like  to  belong  to  the  Little 
Housekeepers  very  much.  BESSIE  P. 


LlNCOLNVILLE. 

I  have  thought  for  some  time  of  writing  to  you, 
as  T  have  seen  so  many  letters  from  the  boys  and 
girls.  \Ve  live  out  on  the  prairie.  The  country 
around  is  very  beautiful,  although  there  are  not 
many  trees.  We  have  a  good  many  flowers  in 
our  yard  ;  the  roses  are  exquisite.  We  have 
many  lovely  wild  flowers  out  here  ;  I  wish  yon 
could  see  some  of  them.  The  names  of  some  are, 
foxgloves,  twelve-o'clocks,  violets,  daisies,  wild 
hyacinth,  squaw  apples,  primroses,  and  many 
others  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
very  fond  of  reading.  I  have  read  a  good  many 
novels.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  and  Dickens's  are 
my  favorites.  I  am  now  reading  T/ie  X/IH-/H- 
tor,  and  I  like  it  very  much;  don't  you?  With 
much  love  to  you,  I  a'm  ever  your  girl  friend, 

W.  M. 


JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  have  not  taken  this  paper  very  long,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  nice.  I  have  a  velocipede  that  I 
got  for  my  birthday,  and  I  have  a  turtle  that 
makes  a  uoise,  and  we  say  he  sings.  R.  S.  H. 


MlLLERSBURG,  OHIO. 

Tiiis  is  the  first  year  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  My  mamma  gave  it  to  me  for  a 
birthday  present  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  I 
like  it  very  much,  and  would  prefer  it  to  any 
Other  present.  I  am  a  lover  of  literature.  I  hope 


Ross  P.  O.,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My  mamma  is 
dead,  and  I  live  with  my  grandpa  and  grandma. 
My  papa  lives  in  Allegheny  City;  he  is  a  music 
teacher;  he  teaches  in  Pittsburgh.  I  live  in  the 
country,  about  three  miles  from  town,  in  a  beau- 
tiful place.  We  have  plenty  of  fruit  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  great  many  nice  flowers  too.  We 
raise  chickens  in  the  spring.  We  set  two  hens 
this  spring.  One  came  out  on  last  Monday  :  she 
brought  twelve  soft  downy  darlings;  they  are 
all  white  except  two,  which  are  black.  The  oth- 
er hen  is  to  come  out  to-day.  I  have  a  dog;  he 
is  very  pretty;  we  call  him  Flora.  Grandma 
and  I  were  away  on  a  visit  in  May;  we  went  to 
Bellaire  to  see  our  friends.  We  had  a  very  nice 
time.  BEULAH  M.  W. 


WAVEI.AND,  WINDSOR. 

I  am  thirteen  year-  old.  and  have  never  written 
to  you  before,  although  I  have  taken  HAKPI.I;'- 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  tor  nearly  four  years.  I  live  i  \v  . 
miles  out  of  Windsor  town,  and  the  name  of  our 
place  is  Waveland.  Wr  have  a  large  on-hard  of 
apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees.  Our  IIOUM- 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  with  an  avenue  leading  to  it. 
It  is  pleasant  hen-  in  the  summer-time.  1  go  to 
school,  and  study  geography,  history,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra.  I  have  a  mile  to  walk. 
My  only  pet  is  a  Maltese  cat;  I  call  it  Malty.  I 
have  one  brother,  who  is  three  years  older  than 
1  am.  but  no  siMers.  I  was  ill  last  winter,  and 
had  to  take  medicine  three  times  a  day. 

LAURA. 


SALEM  COTTAGE. 

Mamma  gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
a  Christmas  present,  and  I  like  it  so  much !  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  "Rolf  House,"  and  I  wish 
that  I  had  the  preceding  story  called  "  Nan," 
which  all  your  readers  seem  to  have  liked  so 
much.  Ourlily-of-the-valleyis  out  just  now.  and 
I  inclose  a  few  pieces  of  it  for  you,  which  I  hope 
you  will  like.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  kitten  ;  ii 
is  sneh  a  dear  little  thing!  I  quite  agree  with 
F.  H.C.  in  loving  pets,  especially  horses  ;  my  papa 
keeps  one  called  Dan.  but  I  am  afraid  of  him.  as 
he  runs  away.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  history, 
grammar,  spelling,  geography,  sums,  and  French. 
I  think  that  you  must  be  very  kind,  because  you 
are  pleased  with  little  letters  like  this.  I  hope 
that  you  will  publish  this,  please,  because  I  have 
a  great  reason  for  seeing  it  in  print.  MAY  R. 

A'ait  is  published  iu  a  beautiful  volume  by  itself. 


Perhaps  May  would  be  very  pleased  to  receive 
the  pretty  book  some  day  as  a  birthday  gift  or 
reward  of  merit.  This  suggestion  is  for  mamma, 

and  is  quite  private  and  personal. 


I  am  one  ot  the  occupants  of  Cherry  Lodge, 

Which    HIV    eldest     sister    de-ciihed    in    IlAIlPKIl'S 

YOUNG  PKOPLI;  No.  aG3.  Our  play-house  is  just 
as  it  was  last  fall,  except  that  we  have  finished 
our  spring  house-cleaning,  and  have  white  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  and  instead  of  over  eighty 
names  on  our  register  of  visitors  we  have  one 
hundred  and  fifteen.  My  little  brother  Harold, 
almost  three  years  old,  is  very  cunning.  He  has 
a  little  cousin  Ernest,  who  is  with  us,  for  a  play- 
mate. Together  they  are  quite  mischievous.  One 
day,  when  at  the  table,  Harold  asked  to  be  wait- 
ed on;  then  Ernest  asked.  Harold  coolly  turned 
toward  him.  and  said,  "One  at  a  time,  Ernest- 
one  at  a  time." 

Although  I  do  not  live  in  a  place  called  Flor- 
ence, I  would  like  to  correspond  with  Miss  Flor- 
ence H.  C.,  who  lives  in  Corry,  and  whose  letter 
was  printed  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  of  June 
2,  if  she  is  willing,  and  will  send  me  her  full  ad- 
dress. HATTIE  H.  LANCE  (aged  13). 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

A  PYRAMID. 

Across.— I.  A  letter,  a.  A  Hebrew  measure.  3. 
A  title  of  nobility.  4.  A  figure  of  many  angles. 

Jinii-ii.— 1.  A  letter,  2.  A  word  expressive  of 
fright.  3.  A  mining  term  for  metal  found  in  till 
ore.  4.  A  girl's  name.  5.  A  morass.  6.  A  nega- 
tive. 7.  A  letter.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  2. 

T1VO   WORD   SQUARES. 

1.— I.  A  tree.  3.  A  disease.  3.  A  musical  instru- 
ment. 4.  To  join. 

2. — 1.  To  pull  about  roughly.  2.  Something 
ladies  prize.  3.  Is  bad  to  have.  4.  Grows  in  the 
sea.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


TWO   ENIGMAS. 

1. — My  first  is  in  horse,  not  in  cow. 

My  second  is  in  straight,  not  in  crooked. 
My  third  is  in  cotton,  not  in  silk. 
My  fourth  is  in  love,  not  in  hate. 
My  fifth  is  in  butter,  not  in  sugar. 
My  whole  is  found  in  every  house 

ISAAC  MAGILL. 
3.— In  bird,  not  in  fish. 
In  rat.  not  in  mouse. 
In  ice,  not  in  snow. 
In  cow,  not  in  horse. 
In  kitten,  not  in  cat. 
My  whole  is  seen  in  the  city. 

BERTIE  S.  WICK.ERSIIAM. 


No.  4. 

A  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  30  letters,  and  arn  a  familiar 
saying. 

My  1.  1C'.  3.  1  is  part  of  the  body. 
My  ia,  ai.  s  is  a  farming  tool. 
My  11.  ]•">.  aa  is  an  article. 
Al\    in.  i;.  V.  a.l  is  more  than. 
My  23.  a.  It.  35  is  a  small  fruit. 
Mv  ai;.  an.  ir  i-  not  a  daughter. 
M\  ai.  a.:;  i-  a  masculine  noun. 
My  5.  13.  IS  is  m.it  cheerful. 
My  in.  '.i.  -'•  i-  the  cause  of  much  misery. 
My  13, 1  is  an  interjection. 


No.  5. 

A  D1AMOM. 

1.  A  letter.  3.  A  tree.  3.  A  Turkish  official.  4. 
A  large  body  of  water.  5.  To  derive  as  a  conse- 
quence. 6.  A  tropical  fruit.  7.  A  letter. 

FllANCOISE. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  295. 

No.  1.— Camphor. 

No.  2.—  WORD  D  R  I"  M 

O  M  E  B  RULE 

REDE  ULNA 

D  R  E  D  MEAL 

No.  3.— Lady-slipper. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Harry  E.  MeGinnis.  A- .1.  Christie.  L.  I:  M  , 
Lawrence  Miller,  Mary  I.  cuthrie.  Bess,  Minnie 
Goetchins,  Constance  Dickey,  Cockade  City.  Hep, 
Naomi  Morris.  P.  S  (Ml. son. .Inn  ,  Bessie  G.  Scott, 
Henry  L.  King.  Emma  L  Kennedy.  S.  L.  F..  Mar- 
jorie  Payne,  l-:ieaimr  Darling.  Louise  Jackson. 
Robert  Ransom,  John  Day,  Willie  Green,  and 
C.  L.  D.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  Zd  and  ->,d  pages  of  c,,r.  r. } 
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VOLUME  VI. 


AN    OI'KXIXU. 

Mi!  TIIO.MAS  i/-.  ./c/<<,f/i.  '••Mr.Smyihe'scat  dird  last  nijiht  '  My  dear, 
wouldn't  tliiit  In-  a  stood  plan'  for  "in-  Tommy*  You  might  take  him 
there  and  drop  him  over  tut  fence  to-nis;ht.  eh:-" 


THE  LITTLE  \VHITK  CALF. 

IT  was  liorii  on  thr  great  Western  ranges  one  winter's  morn- 
ing, a  little  slim-ring  thing  lying  in  a  helpless  heap  in  tlic 
tall  grass-.  Its  mot  her.  a  pretty  \\hite  'J'cxan  heifer,  hung  lov- 
ingly over  it.  licking  it  with  her  rough  tongue,  and  breathing 
her  warm  breath  on  it,  and  talking  low  to  it.  liy-and-liy  the 
blood  began  to  eonr.se  freely  through  ils  veins:  the  large  thill 
•ears  and  the  delieate  nose  and  month  grew  pink  like  the  inside 
of  a  sea-shell,  and  it  began  to  struggle  to  get  on  its  feet. 

It  appeared  at  tirst  as  if  it  eonld  never  manage  its  foul- 
weak  legs,  and  several  times,  when  it  seemed  seemvly  braeed. 
they  all  at  once  gave  out.  and  down  it  eanie.  At  last,  howev- 
•er,  it  did  uiauage  to  stand,  and  being  a  hungry  little  creature, 


it  took  its  first  meal  with  greedy  delight.  Then  it  tried 
to  play,  falling  down  at  every  turn,  while  its  mother,  wor- 
ried out  of  her  wits  for  fear  it  would  be  hurt,  rail  hither 
and  yon  after  it,  bawling  loudly  one  moment,  lowing  tender- 
ly the  next. 

1'n  sently  it  threw  itself  down  to  sleep  in  a  little  washed- 
ont  plaee.  Its  mother  went  aw  ay  to  feed,  leaving  it  "cached." 
or  hidden  :  for  nature  has  taught  these  young  things  to  hide 
in  this  way. 

How  they  loved  caeh  other,  these  two!  Every  day  the  mo- 
ther left  it  sleeping;  every  night  it  snuggled  close  up  to  her 
warm  body.  It  grew  to  know  her  voice,  and  to  run  bleating 
to  meet  her.  and  the  long  winter  wore  on. 

But  the  w  inter  was  cold  and  stormy.  There  were  days  at 
a  time  w  hen  the  little  mother  dared  not  leave  the  shelter  of  a 
friendly  bluff  to  tind  food.  She  grew  weaker  little  by  little. 
At  last  she  was  scarcely  able  to  rise,  and  as  the  time  went 
on  she  often  did  not  get  np  for  a  day  or  two.  These  were 
hard  times  for  the  little  white  calf.  It  would  stand  and 
bleat  for  hours  in  answer  to  her  plaintive  low  ing.  Again  it 
would  light  her.  butting  her  bony  sides  to  make  her  get  up, 
until  it  too  grew  weaker  with  fasting. 

The  mother  had  not   been   up  for  two  days,  when   a  great 

storm  came.      The  little  white  calf  crept  close  up  under  its 

mother's  back,  and  slept  through  it  all.     When  it  awoke,  the 

snow  was  piled  in  little  hard  heaps  all  about  it.      Its  mother 

lay  stretched  beside  it.      Her  limbs  were  stiffened  and  her 

head  was  thrown    back,  but   the  calf  did  not  know   she  was 

dead.      Then  the  calf  began  to  nip  at  the  hard  grass,  t'oi    it 

•was  \  ei  v  hungry.      Again  it   w  ould  stand  and  bleat,  as  if  calling 

its  mother.     When   it   slept,  it  crept  close  up  to  her,  and  so  in 

death  she  sheltered  it. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  calf  grew  weaker.  The  March  storms 
came  on,  and  the  wind  blew  always.  The  little  white  calf  sel- 
dom left  its  mother's  side  now.  hut  lay  all  day  sleeping.  Then 
there  came  another  great  storm. 

Riding  over  the  prairie  afterward,  its  owner  saw  it  lying  in  its 
accustomed  place.  He  went  up  to  it,  but  it  did  not  mo\c.  Itu 
little  head  was  on  its  side,  and  it  seemed  to  be  sleeping;  but  the 
pink  was  gone  out  of  the  sea-shell  ears,  and  the  tongue  stuck 
out  a  little  way,  and  that  was  white  too.  The  owner  kicked  it 
roughly,  but  it  did  not  stir,  so  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
on,  for  the  little  white  calf  was  dead, 


A    FREE    RIDE. 

"Lan1  a  me!  fUs  yeah  bueket  am  sittin'  miehty  hard  ter  let  down. 
Guess  I  hez  Ter  M  ^<>  my  h<>r.;nr  tiring  ilrm  VHIUIL,'  mis  down  to  help 
me,  'f  I  eau  fin'  'em  on  de  plantat  l<  in." 


She  "brought  dem  young  uns  down." 
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THE  LITTLE  HIGHLANDER 

BY  MAIi'JARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

AWAY  on  the  nicHirs,  where  thr  dark  purple  heather 
Is  swinging  its  lll'lls  in  tlle  blithe  sunny  weather, 
There,  sweet   in  the  morning,  the  lark  rises  high. 
To  cleave  with  his  song  the  blue  depth  of  the  sky. 

Away  on  the  moors,  where  the  free  winds  are  blowing, 
The  seeds  of  the  wild  flower  lavishly  sowing. 
There,  busy  and  brisk,  is  the  gold-banded  bee. 
And  the  honey  he  gathers  he  garners  with  glee. 

Away,  far  away,  where  the  fleet  deer  are  roaming, 
Where  lingers  the  rose-tint  that  curtains  the  gloaming, 
There  is  some  one  whose  foot  like  the  roebuck's  is  fleet, 
Whose  voice,  like  the  lark's,  in  its  carol  is  sweet. 

Away  on  the  moors  let  us  hasten,  my  dearie; 
My  own  bonny  lad,  with  the  laugh  ever  cheery. 
Thau  bird,  or  than  flower,  or  bright   golden  bee-. 
The  face  of  my  bairn  is  more  winsome  to  me. 

Away  on  the  moors,  was  it  Nature  who  taudit  you 
The  trick  of  those  dimples,  who  lovingly  brought  you 
Those  flowers  which  garland  the  tartan  so  well. 
While,  always  delightful,  their  soft  petals  spell? 

Away  on  the  moors  in  the  sweet  sunny  weather, 
My  brave  little  Highlander,  child  of  the  heather, 
So  fearless  in  glance  and  so  sportive  in  glee. 
My  bonny  Prince  Charlie's  the  darling  for  me. 


BLOCKADED  BY  AX  ICEBERG. 

BY  HAERY  BOLINGBROKE. 

THE  Devil's  Bight  is  a  cove  on  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  The  name  may  have  been  changed, 
but  it  was  very  appropriate,  the  cove  being  not  unlike  a 
great  bite  out  of  the  shore-line  that  presents  itself,  bold 
and  rugged,  to  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor  is  a  scattered  settlement  of  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  small  wooden  houses,  affording  shelter  to 
about  a  hundred  inhabitants,  while  the  rocky  land  wash  is 
covered  with  "flakes"  and  "stages" — flimsy  structures  of 
poles  and  boughs— for  the  curing  of  fish. 

During  the  summer  occasional  connection  is  had  by 
boat  with  the  nearest  town,  ten  miles  distant,  but  through 
the  winter  months  communication  by  water  is  cut  off,  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals.  Once,  however,  it  was  temporarily 
interrupted  as  early  as  September,  and  that  in  a  remark- 
able way.  A  man  who  happened  to  be  in  the  Bight  at  the 
time  relates  the  incident  as  follows: 

"We  had  been  about  ten  days  in  Devil's  Bight,  in  the 
little  schooner  Polly,  having  discharged  our  cargo  and 
shipped  a  freight  of  fish.  oil.  and  skins,  and  were  only 
awaiting  a  favorable  wind  to  take  our  departure.  But 
day  after  day  the  vane  pointed  steadily  to  the  east,  with  a 
heavy  sea,  and  almost  constant  rain.  It  was  certainly 
the  most  dismal  time  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  there  being 
scarcely  anything  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony.  The 
only  change  I  had  from  our  stuffy  little  cabin  was  to  loaf 
in  'the  store,'  or  'shop,'  as  it  is  called — the  only  one  in 
the  place — and  listen  to  sad  stories  of  the  sea;  and  never 
before  did  I  hear  so  many  accounts  of  shipwreck,  di-ath. 
and  woe.  One  night,  however,  something  did  really  hap- 
pen: an  apparition  came — a  great  white  thing — and  filled 
up  the  whole  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

"It  looked  as  if  a  marble  cathedral  had  drifted  a  ,<\ 
from  the  Old  World  and  planted  itself  in  Devil's  Bight. 
There  it  was,  with  its  spires  and  towers,  buttresses  and 
arches,  domes  and  pinnacles,  grander,  more  magnificent, 
than  any  edifice  on  earth!  The  very  harbor,  as  if  awed 


by  its  presence,  grew  calm  and  tranquil,  and  the  atmos- 
phere became  so  chilled  that  we  were  glad  to  creep  into 
our  stoutest  clothing. 

"What  was  it? 

"A  visitor  from  the  arctic— an  iceberg! 

"The  loftiest  end— the  spire  of  the  cathedral,  as  it 
were — had  entered  the  cove,  the  rest  of  its  vast  bulk 
being  outside  in  the  ocean.  Both  wind  and  tide  con- 
curred to  bring  this  wanderer  of  the  north,  this  tram]') 
of  the  sea.  Icebergs,  of  course,  are  not  infrequent  in 
tliis  region,  but  never  before  was  one  known  to  enter 
Devil's  Bight. 

"We  were  now  in  a  worse  predicament  than  ever,  be- 
ing not  only  bottled  but  corked.  The  berg  had  grounded, 
ami  what  could  we  do?  Nothing  but  wait  as  patiently 
as  possible  and  see  what  would  happen  next. 

"  The  people  crowded  the  cliffs  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, and  speculated  on  the  size  of  the  berg,  its  probable 
stay,  and  possible  consequences.  Strange  to  say,  it  was 
not  a  'sign.'  It  was  too  stupendous,  too  unusual,  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  catalogued  with  common  happenings.  It 
was  too  wonderful  of  itself  to  mean  anything  more,  for 
almost  everything  that  occurs  down  there  has  some  pro- 
phetic meaning  for  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  inhab- 
itants. 

"  From  one  point  of  view  the  berg  was  less  like  a  ca- 
thedral than  a  rhinoceros — a  considerable  difference,  you 
say — the  head  and  horn  of  the  beast  being  a  mere  adjunct 
to  the  vast  mass  that  lay  outside.  From  the  water's  edge 
to  the  to]>  of  the  horn  may  have  measured  a  hundred  feet; 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  under 
the  water,  slanting' down  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
like  the  stem  of  a  ship,  till  it  joined  the  main  body,  which 
was  grounded  on  a  ledge  at  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  some 
forty  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  at  low  tide.  Inside  the 
ledge  the  sounding  was  about  ninety  fathoms,  while  no 
plummet,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  had  ever  reached 
bottom  outside.  About  two  hundred  feet  of  the  berg  was 
pushed  up  into  the  cove. 

"Such,  then,  was  our  position:  we  were  blockaded  by 
an  iceberg — a  blockade  which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  '  running.1  So  all  we  could  do  was  to  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  await  the  issue  of  events. 

"  Every  day  we  made  excursions  to  the  Devil's  Tooth- 
pick— a  steep  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  cove — to  survey  the 
berg.  We  discussed  it  around  the  rusty  stove  in  'the 
shop.'  where  the  sage  of  the  Big'ht,  Uncle  Dave  Andrews, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  a  visitation  from  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  Lord  would  remove  her  when  He  saw- 
fit,  which,  if  not  encouraging,  was  certainly  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

"So  the  time  dragged  along  till  one  day  the  wind  veer- 
ed round  to  the  southwest,  the  skies  cleared,  and  the  ther- 
mometer ran  up  among  the  seventies.  This  gave  us  hope. 
Atall  events,  the  prospect  looked  more  cheerful.  The  berg 
didn't  seem  nearly  as  formidable,  and  from  the  way  the 
water  poured  from  it  in  rills  and  cascades,  it  must  soon 
lighten  and  slide  off  the  ledge  back  into  the  deep.  Even 
Uncle  Dave  thought  this  possible. 

"  One  mild  moonlight  evi'iiinu  half  a  dozen  of  us  were 
lounging  on  the  rocks  in  front  of  '  the  store,'  smoking  and 
spinning  yarns.  There  was  scarce  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  the  harbor.  The  little  fleet  of  fishing-boats  lay  tran- 
quilly at  their  mooring,  and  beyond  them  the  PoHy,  'as 
idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.'  Away  to 
the  left,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  gleamed  the  great  berg, 
more  weird  and  spectral  by  moonlight  than  by  day.  On 
shore  children  were  chasing  each  other  over  the  rocks 
like  gxiats,  anc>  occasionally  some  merry  maiden's  laugh 
came  ringing  in  our  ears.  It  was  an  evening  never  to  be 
forgotten — one  to  recompense  us  in  a  measure  for  the  dis- 
mal days  we  had  been  so  long  enduring. 
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"No,  I  shall  certainly  never  forget  that  evening.  It 
was  about  nine  o'clock.  Uncle  Dave  had  finished  his 
third  pipe  and  his  favorite  ghost  story,  and  some  of  us  were 
beginning  to  yawn,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  noise 
like  the  discharge  oi  a  cannon,  followed  by  a  roar  like 
thunder. 

• '  We  sprang  to  our  feet.  It  seemed  as  if  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  The  cove  appeared  to  turn  upside 
down.  The  Polly  and  the  fishing  fleet  vanished,  and  rap- 
idly up  toward  us  came  a  raging,  hissing  billow.  We 
turned  and  fled  headlong.  Far  beyond  where  we  had 
been  seated  the  crest  of  the  wave  followed  us,  and  then 
it  fell  back  roaring  and  thundering  in  a  thousand  cata- 
racts. 

"We  looked  down  into  the  harbor  in  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. Not  a  flake  or  stage  was  left.  The  whole  cove, 
covered  with  tossing,  tumbling  wreckage,  looked  like  a 
great  caldron  of  boiling  milk. 

"Casting  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  berg,  we 
could  distinctly  see  that  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  its  shape.  The  spire  had  disappeared.  It  had 
foundered,  plunged  into  the  water,  and  was  now  slowly 
rising-  out  of  the  waves  like  some  mighty  spectre  of  the 
deep. 

''Never  in  the  most  violent  tempest  had  I  seen  such  a 
water  commotion  or  more  destructive  waves  than  washed 
the  sides  of  the  cove.  Of  the  flakes  and  stages  not  a  stick 
was  left  standing,  while  many  of  the  fishing-boats  were 
stranded  high  if  not  dry  among  the  rocks. 

"  Luckily  we  were  all  ashore,  and  whatever  had  become 
of  the  Polly,  none  of  her  crew  shared  her  fate.  As  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  subsided,  the  screams  of  women  and 
shouts  of  men  became  audible.  The  whole  population 
seemed  to  have  gone  frantic  with  fright.  Fortunately 
their  dwellings  were  uninjured,  but  all  their  fishing  prop- 
erty and  appliances,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  fish 
and  oil,  were  swept  entirely  away. 

"No  one  slept  a  wink  that  night.  It  was  supposed 
many  lives  were  lost,  but  it  was  not  till  late  next  day  it 
became  known  that  only  an  old  man  and  two  boys  were 
missing.  They  had  probably  been  down  among  the 
stages  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  which,  if  it  had 
taken  place  an  hour  earlier,  would  have  been  much  more 
fatal. 

"All  night  the  great  block  of  ice  kept  rising  and  sink- 
ing, rolling  and  plunging,  like  a  thing  of  life,  the  water 
pouring  in  cataracts  from  its  sides.  Toward  morning  the 
tide  ebbed,  and  the  wind  freshened  to  a  gale. 

"About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  noticed 
that  the  berg  outside  the  cove  was  beginning  to  move 
away,  and  in  a  brief  time  its  nearest  spur  was  at  least  a 
gunshot  from  land.  Evidently  it  was  in  the  grip  of  a 
strong  under-tow.  for  the  wind  has  little  or  no  effect  on 
those  vast  masses  of  ice,  of  which  nine-tenths  of  the  bulk 
is  under  water. 

"Slowly,  majestically,  the  mighty  island  floated  out  to 
sea,  and  at  sunset  it  lay  off  the  shore  at  least  a  mile,  a  su- 
perb object,  rosy  white  on  the  deep  blue  ocean.  By  day- 
light next  morning  it  was  just  visible  on  the  southeast 
horizon. 

"Returning  to  our  portion  of  the  berg,  two  days  passed 
before  it  ceased  to  roll,  when  it  began  slowly  to  move  to- 
ward the  ocean.  Its  shape  had  entirely  changed,  and  in- 
stead of  resembling  either  the  spire  of  a  cathedral  or  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  it  bore  a  rude  likeness  to  a  lounge  or 
sofa. 

"Finally  we  found  the  Polly  safely  beached  in  a  sandy 
cove  near  by.  It  took  three  days  to  warp  her  out  and 
put  her  in  repair,  and  then  we  set  sail,  and  were  the  first 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  extraordinary  disaster  that 
had  befallen  Devil's  Bight.  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  an  iceberg  blockading  a  port,  and  when  it  hap- 
pens again  I'll  be  content  not  to  be  there  to  see  it." 


A  CRABBING  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 


"Yes,  just  common  crabs;  but  shedders  are  best." 

"But  I've  brought  along  a  lot  of  flies,  a  whole  book  full 
of  coachmen  and  professors  and  all  kinds." 

"Flies?     Ha!  ha!  ha!     Flies!" 

"Yes,  flies;  and  I've  caught  trout  with  'em,  too,  up  in 
the  Adirondacks." 

"Well,  your  flies  may  do  well  enough  for  country 
fishing;  but  what  our  salt-water  fish  want  is  crabs,  and 
we'd  better  get  a  lot  right  off." 

The  last  speaker  was  Bryant  Bush,  who  had  already 
spent  one  summer  at  Skitikeet,  and  who  felt  that  what  he 
did  not  know  about  fishing  along  the  Long  Island  shore 
was  not  worth  knowing.  He  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
had  just  passed  his  birthday,  which  came  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  He  was  very  proud  of  having  his  birthday  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  nation,  and  seemed  to  think  that  all 
the  cannon,  guns,  pistols,  and  crackers  were  fired  on  that 
day  especially  in  his  honor.  In  fact,  while  Bryant  Bush 
was  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  a  fellow  in  many  ways,  he  was 
a  very  conceited  boy,  and  imagined  that  he  was  just  a 
little  cleverer  than  any  of  his  companions. 

With  him  upon  this  occasion  were  Walter  Tryon,  a 
boy  of  about  his  own  age,  and  the  two  younger  Tryon 
boys.  Joe  and  Bixby.  They  lived  in  an  inland  town,  and 
this  was  their  very  first  visit  to  the  sea-side.  So,  of  course, 
everything  was  new  and  strange  to  them,  and  Bryant 
Bush,  with  whom  they  had  become  acquainted  011  the  day 
of  their  arrival,  had  undertaken  to  teach  them  the  ropes. 
He  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  own  superior  knowledge  before  these  ignorant  young 
countrymen,  as  he  called  them  ;  and  the  loud  laujrh  with 
which  he  greeted  Walter's  innocent  suggestion  that  trout 
flies  might  catch  sheepshead  as  well,  was  by  no  means  the 
first  with  which  he  had  caused  their  cheeks  to  redden. 

They  were  all  to  go  down  to  the  bar  with  Captain  Hake 
in  his  sloop  Dido,  on  a  fishing  trip  the  next  day;  and 
although  he  knew  the  Captain  would  carry  along  plenty 
of  bait,  Bryant,  in  order  to  impress  the  other  boys  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  declared  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  them  to  procure  their  own  bait,  and  that  they  must 
do  it  that  very  afternoon. 

The  three  Tryons  followed  Bryant  to  the  boat-house, 
where  he  took  down  from  some  beams  overhead  a  couple 
of  long,  slender  spears.  The  heads  of  these  were  made  of 
pieces  of  stout  telegraph  wire  ground  to  sharp  points,  and 
let  into  grooves  in  the  tough  hickory  shafts  to  which  they 
were  firnity  bound.  Handing  one  of  these  to  Walter 
and  keeping  the  other,  Bryant  explained  that  he  had  made 
them  himself,  and  that  tliey  were  probably  the  best  crab 
spears  on  the  whole  Long  Island  coast. 

As  there  were  not  spears  enough  for  all,  he  provided 
the  younger  boys  with  light  forked  poles,  and  giving  them 
a  covered  bait  bucket  to  carry,  he  led  the  party  down  to 
the  beach.  Here,  under  his  directions,  they  took  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  waded  in  the  shallow  waters 
close  along  shore,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  crabs 
that  were  generally  to  be  found  there,  moving,  in  their 
awkward  fashion,  back  and  forth  along  the  bottom  in 
search  of  food. 

"  When  you  see  one,  harpoon  him  just  as  you  would  a 
whale,"  called  Bryant. 

"All  right,"  answered  the  three  Tryon  boys,  though 
none  of  them  had  the  vaguest  sort  of  an  idea  of  how  he 
should  go  to  work  to  harpoon  a  whale,  even  if  he  should 
meet  one. 

They  followed  in  a  line  behind  Bryant,  closely  watch- 
ing his  every  movement,  until  suddenly  they  saw  him 
plunge  his  spear  down  into  the  water.  Withdrawing  it 
with  a  shout  of  triumph,  he  held  it  up,  and  they  saw  that 
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•THEY    SAW    HIM    PLUNGE    HIS    SPEAR    DOWN    INTO    THE    WATEK." 


lie  had  indeed  got  a  crab.  The  poor  victim  was  strug- 
gling violently,  and  grasping  at  the  empty  air  with  all  its 
claws;  for  the  sharp  iron  had  been  driven  entirely  through 
its  body,  until  it  stuck  out  several  inches  beyond. 

Pulling  the  crab  off  from  the  spear  with  a  jerk,  Bryant 
to>M-d  it  into  the  bait  bucket,  where  it  lay.  feebly  mov- 
ing its  claws,  and  blowing  funny  little  bubbles  from  its 
mouth. 

"  Why,  Bry  Bush!"  exclaimed  Walter,  "  it  isn't  dead." 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Bryant,  "  it  '11  live  a  long  time." 

''But  don't  you  suppose  it  suffers  awfully  with  that 
liole  right  through  its  body  .'" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  sure.  It's  nothing  but  a  crab  any- 
how. What  a  si  it'ty  y<  >u  must  be  to  bother  your  head  about 
such  things !" 

Now  while  Walter  Tryon  was  a  brave,  manly  fellow, 
who  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear,  he  had 
:i  very  tender  heart,  and  could  not  brar  to  see  any  living 
creature  suffer.  He  even  went  so  far  as  aluays  to  kill  the 
fish  that  he  caught,  immediately  upon  taking  them  from 
the  water,  rather  than  to  see  them  painfully  and  slowly 
gasp  their  lives  away,  lie  was  often  laughed  at  by  other 
boys  for  showing  such  consideration  for  the  helpless  little 
things;  but  lie  was  brave  enough  to  be  willing  to  bear 
ridicule  in  what  he  considered  a  good  cause.  He  was  not 
therefore  willing  to  see  even  a  crab  suffer  unnecessarily, 
and  so  he  said, 

''No  matter  whether  I'm  a  softy  or  not,  Bry  Bush.  I 
think  this  a  cruel,  unmanly  sport.  Isn't  tin-re  some  way 
of  catching  those  things  alive  without  hurting  them  :" 

"No,  there  isn't,"  answered  Bryant,  roughly:   "and  if 


there  was,  I  wouldn't  show  it  to  you.  This  is  my  way, 
and  if  it's  good  enough  for  me.  it's  good  enough  for  anybody 
else.  Why,  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you  are.  You're 
worse  than  a  girl.  The  idea  of  whining  over  a  crab. 
Look  out!  There  goes  one  now  right  in  front  of  you. 
Strike  him.  quick  '." 

Walter  raised  his  spear  mechanically,  but  almost  in- 
stantly lowered  it,  saying.  "  No.  I  won't:  it's  too  cruel." 

The  crab  had  seen  the  quick  motion,  and,  like  a  flash,  it 
darted  away,  going  directly  toward  Bryant,  and  stirring  up 
a  little  cloud  of  sand  from  the  bottom  as  it  went. 

Bryant  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  with  a  disagreeable 
laugh  aimed  a  savage  blow  at  it  with  his  spear  as  it  passed 
close  by  his  bare  feet. 

The  next  instant  he  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and  fell 
down  in  the  shallow  water. 

The  other  boys  dropped  their  poles,  and,  springing  to 
where  he  lay,  found  that  instead  of  hitting  the  crab,  the 
sharp  point  of  the  spear  had  been  driven  entirely  through 
the  great  loe  of  his  right  foot. 

They  got  him  ashore,  and  while  Bixby  ran  up  to  the 
hotel  for  a  doctor,  and  Joe  held  the  wounded  foot  firmly 
with  both  hands.  Walter  drew  out  the  cruel  iron.  It  took 
all  his  strength  to  do  so,  and  Bryant  fairly  howled  with 
the  pain  of  the  operation. 

The  fishing  party  went  off  without  him  the  next  day, 
and  for  ten  days  afterward  his  self-inflicted  wound  kept 
him  a  close  prisoner  in  the  house.  When  he  was  again 
able  to  leave  it  he  was  a  very  much  pleasanter  boy  to 
know  than  he  was  before  his  crabbing  experience.  He 
had  been  taught  what  suffering  is,  and  never  since  that 
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time  has  be  caused  a  moment's  needless  pain  to  even  the 
humblest  of  God's  creatures. 

Long  before  he  was  able  to  join  again  in  their  sports, 
the  Tryon  boys  bad  learned  that  the  best  way  to  catch 
crabs  is  to  fish  for  them,  from  a  raft,  a  boat,  or  a  wharf, 
with  a  piece  of  meat  tied  to  a  string.  The  crab  seizes  hold 
of  this,  and  will  not  let  go  until  drawn  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  when  he  may  be  landed  by  means  of  a  light 
scoop  net. 

"  LITTLE  BAMBOO." 

BY  NOAH  BROOKS. 
II. 

BUT  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Little  Bamboo,  al- 
though made  a  drudge  by  her  foster-parents,  and  com- 
pelled to  carry  around  oh  her  back,  for  many  hours  in  the 
day,  the  small  Sunflower  of  the  family,  had  no  opportuni- 
ties to  go  to  school.  Indeed,  that  would  not  be  possible  in 
Japan,  for  in  that  country  every  child,  however  poor  and 
hai-d- worked,  must  be  sent  to  school  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  at  least.  Children  are  not  driven  to  school,  as  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  be  driven  in  less  favored  lands, 
but  each  boy  and  girl  goes  when  he  or  she  will,  and  not 
because  the  stern  parent  insists  upon  the  task.  It  is  an 
easy-going  country;  but  then  the  children  are  good-na- 
tured and  docile.  They  know  that  it  is  best  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  so  they  go  to  school  because  it  is  the 
only  place  where  they  can  learn  these  thing-s.  And  the 
man  or  woman  who  should  make  it  impossible  for  a  child 
to  learn  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  criminal. 
So,  although  Mrs.  Cloth  and  her  husband  overworked  Lit- 
tle Bamboo  sometimes,  they  did  not  so  much  as  once  think 
of  standing  in  the  way  of  her  going  to  school  to  learn  the 
"  Irova,"  as  the  Japanese  alphabet  is  called. 

This  alphabet,  I  should  explain,  is  not  the  letters,  but 
the  sounds  of  the  Japanese  language.  There  are  forty- 
eight  of  them,  and  all  forty-eight  are  found  in  the  four 
lines  of  poetry  which  each  child  must  learn.  This  is  the 
way  the  rhyme  has  been  translated  into  English : 

"Color  and  odor  alike  pass  away. 
In  our  world  nothing  is  permanent. 

The  present  day  has  disappeared  in  the  profound  abyss  of  nothingness. 
It  was  but  the  pale  image  of  a  dream ;  it  causes  us  not  the  least  regret." 


IN    THE    TEA    GARDEN. 


THE    GOTTO    PLAYER. 


As  Little  Bamboo, 
squatted  in  the  school- 
room, with  Sunflower 
sleepily  nicl  -  nodding  on 
her  back,  sung  these 
strange  lines  over  and 
over  again,  striving  to  fix 
in  her  memory  the  forty- 
eight  sounds  of  her  native 
language,  she  did  not  bear 
much  resemblance  to  the 
impatient  little  boys  and 
girls  of  our  own  country, 
who  would  be  amazed  if 
they  were  obliged,  as  Lit- 
tle Bamboo  was,  to  carry 
a  baby  to  school  and  tend 
it  while  they  conned  their 
tasks.  But  patient  Lit- 
tle Bamboo  never  once 
thought  of  murmuring 
or  complaining  over  the 
hardness  of  her  tasks.  And 
so  it  came  to  | pass  that  the 
kind  hearted  neighbors, 
noticing  her  artless  man- 
ners and  her  pleasant  and 
submissive  ways,  said  to 
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one  another:  "Little  Bamboo  bears  a  heavy  burden  in 
her  childhood.  So  the  rose  that  is  weighted  down  with 
the  big  morning  drops  blooms  loveliest  when  the  sun  is 
high  in  the  sky  at  noon.  Some  good  fortune  is  in  store 
for  so  patient  a  small  drudge  as  this." 

None  of  these  things  reached  the  ears  of  Little  Bamboo. 
She  was  content  with  her  lot.  and  the  only  time  she  ever 
felt  that  the  good  things  of  this  world  were  not  distributed 
wiih  an  even  hand  was  when  she  looked  into  the  tea- 
houses of  Inaka,  so  many  of  which  were  scattered  among 
the  groves  and  orchards  near  her  foster-parents'  home. 
Often,  when  her  errands  brought  her  past  the  wide-open 
dooi's  of  one  of  the  houses  of  entertainment,  she  peered  in 
with  eager  curiosity  to  see  the  wonderful  armor  and  gor- 
geous robes  of  some  high  and  mighty  noble  and  his  re- 
tainers, who,  seated  in  the  tea-house,  or  on  the  outer 
galleries,  sipped  from  delicate  and  costly  cups,  or  ate 
dainty  things  (the  like  of  which  poor  Little  Bamboo  nev- 
er saw  very  near  at  hand)  from  painted  plates  and  gilded 
dishes. 

But  what  most  attracted  the  roving  eyes  of  the  demure 
little  maid  was  the  pretty  young  girls  who  flitted  about 
from  one  group  to  another,  carrying  pretty  trays  of  fish, 
sweetmeats,  rice  cakes,  and  cups  of  various  beverages. 
These  girls  were  all  very  beautifully  dressed.  They  look- 
ed as  if  they  might  be  very  grand  ladies.  But  even  shrewd 
Little  Bamboo  knew  enough  to  know  that  no  great  lady 
ever  waits  upon  herself,  much  less  would  she  wait  upon 
others.  So,  as  she  saw  these  neat  and  noiseless  young  wo- 
men gliding  about  the  tea-house,  often  spoken  to  very  gal- 
lantly by  the  brave  gentlemen  who  were  sitting  or  loun- 
ging around,  she  softly  sighed  to  herself  and  said.  "  Would 
I  could  be  so  happy  as  to  serve  these  fine  folks  in  a  tea- 
house!" 

One  day,  as  she  was  gazing  curiously  into  the  tea- 
house of  The  Stork,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
Inaka  tea-houses,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  one  Roek- 
Field,  noticing  her  eager  glance,  and  being  just  then  at 
leisure,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  sweet  as  he  could  make 
it,  "Little  Bamboo,  I  often  have  seen  you  in  the  vil- 
lage. Are  you  not  the  child  of  Left  -  Six  and  Mrs. 
Cloth  .'" 

"Honorable  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  bending  of  the 
body,  as  graceful  as  she  could  contrive  with  the  "Pig- 
ling"' on  her  back,  "it  is  true  that  I  have  no  other  father 
and  mother  than  the  excellent  Left-Six  and  his  good  and 
noble  wife,  Mrs.  Cloth;  but  I  am  not  born  in  Inaka." 

"True,"  said  Rock-Field,  thoughtfully,  "you  were 
brought  here  in  the  time  of  the  night,  nobody  knows 
where  from,  when  Left-Six  and  Mrs.  Cloth  had  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  they  stole 
you  from  some  worthy  couple  who  had  more  children  than 
they  could  keep  account  of.  Do  you  think  they  would 
sell  you  to  me,  so  that  I  could  employ  you  in  the  tea-house 
of  The  Stork  ;" 

Poor  Little  Bamboo's  heart  was  chilled  within  her  at 
these  cruel  words.  But  she  made  haste  to  say,  as  well  as 
she  could,  that  she  did  not  know  what  Left-Six  and  Mrs. 
Cloth  would  have  to  say  to  such  an  offer.  Then  she  hur- 
ried away  on  her  errand,  thinking  very  hard  about  her 
being  sold  to  Rock-Field  and  his  wife  to  serve  in  the  tea- 
house. And  that  night,  when  she  dropped  down  on  her 
humble  bed,  greatly  tired  with  the  labors  of  the  long  day, 
she  said  to  herself,  "I  wouldn't  like  to  be  sold  to  that 
wicked  old  Rock-Field,  but  it  would  be  nice  to  live  in  a 
beautiful  tea-house,  wait  upon  the  noblemen  and  warriors, 
and  learn  to  play  the  gotto  and  the  semsin." 

This  idea  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Little  Bamboo, 
and  when  she  saw  Rock-Field  come  out  of  his  tea-house 
one  day,  call  to  him  old  Left-Six,  and.  taking  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  jacket,  lead  him  away  into  a  grove  of  citrons, 
she  felt  that  the  tea-house  keeper  was  talking'  to  her  fos- 
ter-father about  his  scheme  to  get  her  into  his  house  of  en- 


tertainment.    She  was  not  certain  whether  she  was  glad 
or  sorry. 

That  night,  when  she  squatted  with  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily at  the  little  table  on  which  their  frugal  supper  was 
laid,  old  Left-Six,  turning  his  seamy  old  face  to  her  with 
something  that  was  intended  for  a  smile,  said.  "And  so 
Little  Bamboo  would  like  to  leave  the  poor  dwelling  of  her 
base  father  and  her  noble  mother,  to  whom  she  is  so  dear, 
and  go  and  be  among  the  beautiful  things  in  the  tea-house 
of  The  Stork  '." 

Little  Bamboo  artlessly  and  humbly  protested  that  she 
had  never  thought  of  leaving  her  highly  respected  par- 
ents; that  she  had  never  told  anybody  that  she  wanted 
to  go  to  live  in  a  tea-house,  beautiful  although  these  fine 
places  might  be. 

"But  you  would  be  glad  to  go  and  be  among  those 
lovely  maidens  who  serve  tea  and  play  the  sweet  music  in. 
the  gilded  tea-house,  now  wouldn't  you  ?"  And  here  the 
crafty  old  villain  winked  prodigiously  at  Mrs.  Cloth,  who, 
in  order  to  conceal  her  mirth,  coughed  violently  and  pre- 
tended to  be  picking  a  fish-bone  out  from  under  her 
tongue. 

Little  Bamboo  was  silent,  and  when  Left-Six,  after 
catching  a  signal  from  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Cloth,  said  that  he 
would  try  and  arrange  things  for  her  so  that  she  could 
have  her  heart's  delight  in  the  beautiful  house  of  The 
Stork,  the  much-flustered  little  girl  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry.  But  she  was  really  and  truly  sorry  next 
day.  when  her  foster-mother,  after  putting  on  her  the  best 
that  she  had  to  wear  (and  that  was  not  much),  told  her  to 
say  her  good-byes  to  Little  Sunflower,  as  she  was  going-  to 
take  her  to  The  Stork. 

Little  Bamboo  burst  into  tears.  At  this  unexpected 
and  uncommon  sight  Mrs.  Cloth  was  at  first  speechless. 
The  child  had  not  been  so  well  treated  in  the  house  of  the 
brush  peddler  that  she  should  lament  her  departure. 
True,  she  had  had  enough  to  eat.  and  she  had  been  al- 
lowed to  sleep  on  the  mat  in  the  corner  of  the  poor  house 
of  the  family  of  Left-Six.  But  she  had  been  given  very 
few  of  those  simple  pleasures  with  which  the  parents  of 
Japanese  children  delight  to  amuse  their  children.  It 
had  been  a  rather  barren  and  loveless  life  that  the  child 
had  led  in  the  household  of  Left-Six.  But,  catching  an 
idea  from  the  grief  of  Little  Bamboo,  Mrs.  Cloth  began  to 
weep  and  howl  with  much  industry.  So  loud  and  long 
was  her  grief,  and  so  unusual  a  circumstance  with  the 
wife  of  Left-Six,  that  it  was  not  strange  that  her  lamenta- 
tion should  attract  the  sympathetic  attention  of  those 
who  dwelt  around  her  home. 

"  What  is  the  grief  that  disturbs  the  noble  dwelling  of 
Mrs.  Cloth  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Acacia,  one  of  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors of  that  highly  respectable  woman. 

"Well  may  you  say  grief,"  replied  Mrs.  Cloth,  wiping 
her  dry  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  her  robe.  "  Behold!  my 
unhappy  husband,  on  account  of  his  great  poverty  and 
losses  by  the  burning  of  the  warehouse  of  his  rich  brother 
in  the  great  city  of  Yedo,  has  been  obliged  to  sell  Little 
Bamboo,  our  eldest  adopted  daughter  and  most  beloved 
child,  to  the  honorable  head  man  of  the  magnificent  tea- 
house of  The  Stork,  Rock -Field.  At  the  hour  of  The 
Horse"  (mid-day)  "I  take  her  to  the  tea-house.  There- 
fore has  she  on  her  tine  robe,  and  therefore  do  I  weep 
much." 

Little  Bamboo  had  not  known  until  that  moment  that 
she  was  to  be  sold  to  Rock-Field ;  but  this  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  in  Japan,  and  so  she  did  not  think  it  wicked 
or  strange.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that, 
as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  The  Horse,  she  took  the 
hand  of  her  foster-mother,  now  smiling  and  cheerful 
again,  and  having  bestowed  one  parting  hug  on  the  fat 
and  indifferent  "  Pigling,"  she  took  her  way  to  the  house 
of  The  Stork. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS:* 

Or,     THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID     KER, 
ACTUOE  OF  "Tun  LOST  CITV,"  "Ficon  TUK  HUHSON  TO  Tin;  NKVA,"  KTO. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BOARDED   BY  A  DEAD  MAN. 

SUDDENLY  there  came  a  light  on  the  Captain's  set, 
,^_,  stern  face,  like  sunshine  breaking  through  a  stormy 
sky.  He  had  just  felt  a  breath  of  air  on  his  left  cheek. 
The  wind  had  chopped  round,  arid  was  now  blowing  off 
the  shore! 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  come  too  late  to  save  us,"  muttered  he, 
"but  we  can  try.  Smart,  now,  lads,  and  clap  a  storm-jib 
and  stay-sail  on  her." 

It  was  done,  although  even  those  who  did  it  could  hard- 
ly tell  how ;  and  then  all  held  their  breath  to  watch  the 
result. 

For  a  few  moments  it  did,  indeed,  seem  as  if  the  long- 
wished-for  change  had  come  too  late.  The  sudden  shift 
of  wind  had  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  sea,  which  broke 
over  the  deck  every  instant  like  a  water-fall,  while  the 
breakers  were  so  near  that  escape  seemed  hopeless.  But 
even  the  two  little  strips  of  canvas,  that  fluttered  like  pa- 
per in  the  roaring  storm,  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale.  The 
yacht  got  her  head  round,  and  aided  by  her  powerful  en- 
gines, succeeded  in  "clawing  off"  through  a  sea  white 
as  soap  froth  with  the  foam  of  the  lashing  waves;  and 
Captain  Percy's  deep  "Thank  God!"  found  an  echo  in 
the  heart  of  every  soul  on  board. 

After  this,  as  if  their  ill  luck  had  now  spent  itself,  the  wea- 
ther was  splendid  all  the  way  to  St.  Helena — which  they 
saw  like  a  small  dark  cloud  on  the  port  beam — and  thence 
right  down  to  latitude  34°  south,  which  brought  them  al- 
most abreast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  a  fresh 
surprise  awaited  the  crew,  who  had  long  since  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  Captain  meant  either  to  put  in  at 
Cape  Town,  or  to  double  the  Cape  and  run  eastward  into 
the  Indian  Ocean;  instead  of  which,  he  kept  straight  for- 
ward on  his  southward  course,  although  there  was  now 
no  inhabited  land  (or  indeed  land  of  any  kind)  between 
him  and  the  south  pole  itself. 

"  I  reckon  he's  goin'  to  hoist  a  flag  on  the  pole,  same  as 
Captain  Nemo  did,"  said  Jim  Selden,  whose  head  was 
still  full  of  the  tattered  copy  of  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea,  which  had  been  the  delight  of  the  fore- 
castle during  his  last  voyage. 

"Aweel,"  rejoined  Sandy  Muir,  doubtfully, "  if  a  man 
were  ganging  that  gait  [way],  I'm  thinking  he  wadna 
stairt  just  at  the  on-coming  o'  the  winter,  for  ye  ken. 
Jamie,  that  it's  winter  here-awa'  when  it's  simmer  wi' 
us." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  second  officer,  Mr.  Elstow, 
stopped  short  in  his  walk  and  looked  fixedly  through  his 
glass  at  some  distant  object  on  the  starboard  bow. 

"Edwards!"  cried  he,  ''you've  got  the  sharpest  eye 
aboard  ;  see  what  you  make  of  that  thing  yonder." 

The  old  quartermaster  took  the  glass,  and  bringing  it  to 
bear  on  the  floating  object,  said  almost  instantly: 

"A  spar,  and  a  man  lashed  to  it." 

"  Keep  her  off  a  point  or  two,  till  we  fetch  him.  Per- 
haps he  ain't  dead  yet." 

By  this  time  the  forecastle  was  crowded  with  eager 
watchers,  and  the  Captain  himself  had  come  on  deck. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  floating  spar,  till  the  figure 
that  lay  along  it,  face  downward,  could  be  plainly  seen  ; 
but  the  sharpest  eye  could  discern  no  sign  of  life  in  the 
limp,  nerveless  limbs. 
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"  Get  the  falls  clear  to  lowTer  the  boat!"  shouted  Percy. 
"  Stand  by  your  tackle !  Lower  away !" 

Down  went  the  boat,  and  a  few  minutes  later  up  came 
the  man,  lean,  ragged,  blistered,  and  to  all  appearance 
stone-dead. 

Captain  Percy  bent  over  him,  and  was  just  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  seemingly  pulseless  heart,  when,  all  at  once,  to 
the  amazement  and  terror  of  all  the  lookers-on,  the  gaunt 
brown  limbs  of  the  supposed  corpse  gave  a  convulsive 
quiver,  his  rayless  eyes  opened,  and  struggling  into  a  sit- 
ting posture,  he  glared  around  him  with  the  half-cowed, 
half-ferocious  look  of  a  trapped  wolf.  The  next  mo- 
ment his  muscles  relaxed,  and  lie  sank  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  sailors. 

"Take  him  below  and  look  after  him,"  said  Percy, 
turning  away  with  a  shudder  of  disgust  for  which  he 
could  not  himself  account. 

"Look  after  h  im .'"  grunted  old  Edwards;  "it's  ourselves 
we've  got  to  look  after,  now  that  we've  been  boarded  by  a 
dead  man.  If  that  chap  ain't  the  Flying  Dutchman  him- 
self, he's  one  of  his  crew,  or  my  name  ain't  Tom  Edwards." 

By  night-fall  the  rescued  man, having  been  fed  and  cared 
for.  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  tell  his  story.  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  Portuguese  sailor  named  Miguel  Go- 
mez, the  sole  survivor  of  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  his 
vessel,  a  merchant  bark  homeward  bound  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Lisbon.  This  tale  was  confirmed  by  his  features 
and  complexion  and  the  sailor-like  roughness  of  his  hands, 
while  a  Portuguese  lad  among  Percy's  "boys"  declared 
that  no  foreigner  could  ever  have  mastered  the  language  so 
thoroughly.  Gomez  himself  at  once  offered  to  work  his 
passage  as  one  of  the  crew  till  he  could  get  a  chance  of 
making  his  way  home;  and  a  day  or  two  later,  when  he 
had  begun  to  recover  his  strength,  he  proved  himself,  de- 
spite his  smooth  face  and  small,  slender  figure,  a  very  act- 
ive and  skillful  sailor. 

Toward  the  officers  he  was  always  very  quiet  and  re- 
spectful, while  with  his  messmates  he  seemed  well  in- 
clined to  be  friendly,  though  his  knowing  no  language 
but  his  own  made  this  rather  difficult.  Altogether,  by 
the  time  he  had  been  three  or  four  days  on  board,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  "not  a  bad  sort." 
Captain  Percy,  however,  was  still  unsatisfied.  He  could 
not  forget  the  man's  fierce,  suspicious  glance  around  on 
first  regaining  consciousness;  and  although  he  said  no- 
thing he  thought  all  the  more. 

On  the  fourth  evening,  shortly  after  dinner,  the  Cap- 
tain sent  for  three  or  four  charts,  and  remained  shut  up 
with  them  for  more  than  an  hour;  after  which  he  in- 
vited into  his  cabin  the  first  and  second  officer  and  old 
Tom  Edwards.  Down  they  all  came  accordingly,  the 
first  officer  looking  extremely  knowing,  and  the  two  others 
extremely  puzzled. 

"  Good-evening,"  said  Percy.  "I  want  your  advice,  as 
older  and  better  sailors  than  myself,  about  a  matter  of 
which  Mr.  Gaskett  knows  something  already."  (The  very 
ghost  of  a  grin  glimmered  over  the  first  mate's  iron  face.) 
"It's  likely  to  be  an  awkward  affair,  and  I  don't  choose 
to  risk  the  lives  of  my  crew  without  looking  well  into  the 
thing  first.  What  do  you  think  ?  Can  we  safely  run 
several  hundred  miles  farther  south,  and  stay  some  time 
before  turning  back  ?" 

"Do  you  know  the  exact  bearings  of  the  place  you're 
bound  for,  Master  Percy  ?"  asked  Gaskett. 

"No,  I  don't;  and  that's  just  where  the  trouble  lies. 
We've  got  to  find  the  place  before  we  can  do  anything 
else." 

The  officers  looked  grave,  and  Edwards  shook  his  gray 
head  meaningly. 

"  O'  course,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  we'll  go  wherever  you 
go:  but  since  you  ax  my  'pinion,  I'm  bound  to  say  that 
goin'  far  south,  with  them  precious  polar  winters  just 
comin'  on,  ain't  the  safest  thing  in  the  world."  . 
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"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  then  you  can  judge 
for  yourselves.  You  know  how  Vasco  da  Gania  was  the 
first  man  round  the  Cape  in  November,  1497,  and  how  he 
went  out  to  India  and  back  ?  Well,  in  1502  he  went  to  In- 
dia again,  and  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Calicut, 
who  sent  ships  to  attack  him.  But  Gama  beat  them  all, 
and  took  two  of  them,  with  plenty  of  rich  spoil  on  board; 
and  among  the  spoils  was  a  great  golden  image  of  the 
Hindoo  god  Siva,  called  in  Gama's  report  the  '  Berava- 
Dourada, '  which  I  take  to  be  on  ly  Siva's  title  of  '  Bhairava' 
(Lord  of  Terror)  with  the  Portuguese  word  'Dourada' 
(golden)  stuck  on  to  it. 

"Gama  thought  this  image  too  great  a  prize  for  any 
one  but  the  King,  and  sent  it  off  to  Lisbon  in  one  of  his 
best  ships.  But  she  was  caught  by  a  storm  off  the  Cape, 
blown  away  to  the  southward,  and  never  seen  again;  and 
the  only  survivor  of  her  crew  (who  was  picked  up  on  a 
raft  by  an  outward-bound  Portuguese  war-ship)  turned 
monk,  and  died  in  the  monastery  of  La  Estrella  da  Santa 
Maria  (St.  Mary's  Star),  near  Evora,  in  Portugal. 

"Now,  it  was  said  that  he  left  behind  him  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  and  the  shipwreck,  which  the  monks 
wrote  down  from  his  dictation  and  preserved  in  their  li- 
brary. But  about  fifty  years  after  his  death  the  monas- 
tery was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  this  report  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  fire. 

"Well,  when  we  were  in  Tunis  last  month,  I  bought  an 


old  book  of  Latin  prayers  that  had  belonged  to  that  very- 
monastery  ;  and  what  should  I  find  inside  the  binding  but 
the  lost  report,  which  I  knew  at  once  by  catching  sight  of 
the  word  'Berava-Dourada.'  By  the  sailors  description 
of  the  island  on  which  his  ship  was  wrecked,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  Cape,  and  its  bearings  generally,  I'm  sure 
we  can  find  it  if  we  look  well  around  ;  and  what  I  want  to> 
do  is  to  discover  that  island,  find  that  wreck,  and  get  hold, 
of  that  golden  image.  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Let's  try  it!"  cried  all  three  with  one  voice; 

Just  then  a  slight  noise  was  heard  overhead,  and  Gas- 
kett  sprang  up,  shouting: 

"  There's  some  fellow  listen  ing  up  there!  I  saw  his  head 
through  the  skylight.  Just  let  me  catch  him,  that's  all!" 

' '  Impossible !"  cried  Percy ;  ' '  there's  no  one  aboard  who 
would  spy  onus,  except  perhaps  that  fellow  Gomez;  and 
he  don't  seem  to  know  a  word  of  English !" 

But  Gaskett  was  already  011  deck,  staring  around  him  in 
lieu  ilderment;  for  the  after-deck  was  quite  deserted,  and 
no  living  thing  could  be  seen  anywhere  near  the  skylight. 
Down  he  went  again,  looking  rather  foolish;  but  he  had 
hardly  disappeared  when  the  supple  form  of  Miguel. Go- 
mez crawled  out  from  under  the  binnacle -grating  and 
stole  noiselessly  away,  with  a  light  in  his  small  narrow 
'  eyes  like  the  glare  of  a  crouching  tiger  when  its  prey  has. 
come  fairly  within  reach. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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'THAT  LITTLE  TIFF." 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 
THO  began  it?     Ah!  who  knows? 


Maybe  Teddy,  maybe  Rose. 
ISut.  alas!'  MI  fast   it  grew — 
This  sad  breach  between  the  two — 
That  ere  long  the  barn,  so  wide, 
Held  only  room  for  one  inside. 
And  that  one!     Ah,  suddenly 
Too  'Mi/r/t  room  there  seemed  to  be 
For  a  bov  of  his  small  size — 
Naughty  "Ted.  with  tear-filled  eyes. 

"Who  began  it?"     We  won't  tell. 
But  who  ended  it?     Ah,  well. 
Maybe  'twas  the  sunshine's  glow — 
Sunshine  loves  the  rose,  you  know — 
\\  hi-pered  to  the  little  maiden 
(Sitting  there,  all  trouble-laden, 
Just  without  the  old  barn  door) 
To  speak  to  Teddy  "just  once  more." 

So  she  called,  "I'm  hiding,  Teddy; 
Come  and  find  me — I'm  all  ready." 
Teddy  saw  the  sunbeams  glancing. 
Saw  them  o'er  the  barn  floor  dancing, 
Heard  his  little  playmate  calling, 
Dashed  away  the  tear  just  falling, 
Answered  with  a  rush  and  shout. 
And,  lo!  the  "  tiff's"  last  spark  burned  out. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ARCHERY  OUTFIT. 

BY  S.  D.  T. 

GES  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  chief  wea- 
pon for  hunting,  as  for 
warfare,  was  the  bow 
and  arrow.  This  then 
rude  and  simple  con- 
trivance, which  was 
only    laid   aside   as 
an    implement    of 
war  on  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder, 
has  within  a  few 
years  been    brought 
up    to    a    wonderful 
standard     of     excel- 
lence in  America  as 
well  as  in  England. 

Nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Ishmael 
"dwelt  in  the  wilderness  and  became  an  archer."  Most 
of  you  have  read  or  heard  of  the  trial  of  archery  in  Virgil, 
of  the  prominent  part  the  arrow  had  to  play  in  the  Nor- 
MI.-III  conquest,  or  of  the  great  skill  of  the  early  Arabs  and 
American  Indians.  But  most  of  all  have  we  admired  and 
wondered  at  the  old  stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merrie 
men  in  the  game-filled  glades  of  Sherwood  Forest;  how 
he  brought  down  the  red  deer,  and  could  cleave  the  hazel 
rod  at  three  hundred  yards.  Ah,  there  was  both  music 
and  poetry  in  the  twanging  yews  and  whizzing  gray  goose 
shafts! 

Now  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  show  you.  simply 
and  plainly,  how  you  can  make  an  archery  outlit  for  your- 
self without  great  expense,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment and  profit,  as  I  myself  have  done. 

The  wood  for  your  bow  is  very  easily  procured.  At  any 
sa  w-mill  you  can  find  a  good  piece  of  straight-grained  hick- 
ory, which  you  can  probably  get  for  fifteen  cents  or  less; 
perhaps  the  good-natured  man  that  helps  you  to  select  it 
will  let  you  have  it  for  nothing;  if  so,  all  the  better.  If 
you  find  a  piece  of  wood  that  is  already  bent,  do  not  throw 
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it  aside,  for,  if  bent  in  the  opposite  way, 
when  made  into  a  bow,  it  will  have  all 
the  more  springing  power. 

Now  we  have  our  wood,  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  make  all  our  minor  purchases 
at  once.     Five  cents'  worth  of  sand-paper, 
of  boiled  linseed-oil,  of  good  glue,  and  of 
shellac  or  varnish  will  be  enough  for  the 
present,  I  think.      Put  the  wood  in  a  vise, 
and  with  a  drawing  knife  rudely  shape  it, 
taking  great  care  to  make  no  slip,  as  a  de- 
pression in   one  part  would  weaken  the 
whole.     A  spokeshave  is  the  best  tool  for 
finishing,  and  broken  glass  and  your  sand-paper  will  help 
you  to  make  a  smooth  surface,  on  which  to  apply  oil.  and 
afterward  several  coats  of  shellac  or  varnish.     The  former 
is  preferable. 

In  shaping  the  bow,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  advise 
you  to  shape  one  side  of  the  middle  first,  and  then  the  oth- 
er as  like  it  as  possible,  trying  the  stick  often,  and  noticing 
if  it  bends  with  equal  curve  on  both  sides  of  the  centre. 
The  shape  of  a  cross  section  of  the  bow  at  the  centre  should 
be  like  a  capital  D. 

Notice  particularly  that  the  flat  side  is  to  be  out  as  the 
bow  is  pulled.  Be  careful  to  remember  this,  especially  if 
the  wood  in  the  rough  has  any  curve,  for  in  this  case  the 
side  of  the  how  made  flat  should  be  the  side  curving  in  in 
the  unwrought  stick.  Understand  this  fully  before  you 
begin  to  work  on  the  wood.  If,  however,  you  go  to  work 
blindly,  as  boys  often  do,  and  if  you  find  that  you  have 
shaped  the  stick  wrongly,  it  will  make  no  very  great  dif- 
ference if  the  rounded  side  has  to  be  the  outside  of  the 
bow. 

You  may  now  either  shape  and  notch  the  ends  yourself, 
or  buy  a  pair  of  horn  tips  in  the  city  for  fifty  or  seven- 
ty-five cents,  which  must  be  glued  upon  the  ends  of  the 
bow,  pointed  to  fit.     At 
any    upholsterer's    you 
can  get  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  (plush  is  best)  four 
inches    square,    and    a 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  nar- 
row leather  strips.    Sew 
the  plush  about  the  bow 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
centre,    and    glue    the 
strips  of  leather  about 
the  edges  of  the  cloth. 

This  is  the  handle;  it  is  an  unnecessary  ornament,  but 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  your  finely  finished  wea- 
pon. The  arrow  is  to  bs  rested,  not  on  the  handle,  but 
on  the  wood  just  above  it. 

If  you  think  a  fifty-cent  bow-string  too  expensive,  I 
think  a  rawhide  of  the  right  thickness  will  answer  as 
well.  Tie  this  as  in  Fig.  1  (the  numbers  show  the  course 
of  the  string  round  the  tip),  making  a  loop  at  the  other 
end,  and  your  bow  is  complete  and  ready  to  be  strung. 

And  now  for  the  arrows.  If  there  is  a  blind  manufac- 
tory in  your  neighborhood,  you  can  buy  shafts  for  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen :  if  not,  you  must  send  to  the 
city  for  them.  The  feathers,  if  you  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  friends  in  the  country  to  send  you  turkey  or 
goose  feathers,  can  be  obtained  for  fifteen  cents  per  two 
dozen,  and  steel  arrow-heads  also  for  a  small  sum.  The 
shafts  can  be  easily  pointed  to  receive  the  heads,  and  a 
notch  the  width  of  the  bow-string  must  be  made  in  the 
other  end  of  the  arrow,  either  with  a  saw  or  hot  iron. 
Fasten  both  heads  and  i'e.-iihcrs  with  glue  (see  Fig.  2). 
There  should  be  three  feathers  on  each  shaft,  and  so  ar- 
ranged iu  relation  to  the  notch  that  neither  will  scrape  the 
bow  at  right  angles  on  being  discharged. 

A  bundle  of  straw  for  the  target  can  be  bought  for 
twenty  cents,  and  your  mother  can  probably  give  you  an 
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old  bed-tick.  Sew  this  together  either  square  or  round, 
stuff  in  the  straw  (hay  will  do),  paint  it,  and  you  are  ready 
to  shoot.  The  targets  which  you  may  buy  are  made  by 
winding  ropes  of  straw  with  strong  twine,  and  then  rolling 
the  whole  into  a  flat  disk  and  covering-  with  painted  enam- 
elled cloth. 

Simple,  portable  target  stands  can  be  made  of  three 
sticks  of  common  pine,  with  holes  in  the  ends,  and  joined 
together  with  a  piece  of  string. 


ROBINSON'S  DONKEY. 

BY  MARY  DENSEL. 

rj^HE  entire  Reed  family  had  been  in  a  state  of  expecta- 
JL  tion  and  preparation  for  more  than  a  week :  ever  since 
Great-aunt  Katherine  Stearns  had  sent  word  that  she  was 
coming  from  Maine  to  pay  a  visit  at  "  Broad  Elm." 

It  was  always  a  solemn  as  well  as  a  joyful  season  when 
Madam  Stearns  occupied  the  "best  chamber''  at  Broad 
Elm.  It  was  almost  as  if  an  empress  should  arrive. 

The  younger  Reed  children  had  a  dim  notion  that  she 
was  called  Great-aunt  because  she  was  so  tall  and  stately, 
so  dignified  and  imposing.  She  wore  a  turban-like  head- 
dress on  top  of  her  stylish  gray  puffs  of  hair,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  sure  that  she  never  took  that  off,  nor  yet  her 
diamond  ear-rings,  and  probably  not  her  stiff  black  silk 
gown  either,  even  when  she  went  to  bed  at  night. 

Great-aunt  Katherine  was  always  kind,  but  one  felt  it 
very  condescending  in  her  to  notice  one  at  all;  and  if  so 
be  that  she  gave  a  present,  were  it  only  an  orange,  the 
honor  seemed  as  great  as  if  Queen  Victoria  had  said,  "Ac- 
cept this  coronet  of  pearls  as  a  token  of  my  august  favor." 

So  no  wonder  that  the  household  was  on  tiptoe  when 
a  letter  announced  that  Great-aunt  Katherine  would  ar- 
rive on  a  Wednesday;  and  no  wonder  that  confusion 
reigned  when  a  telegram  followed  saying  that  the  advent 
would  be  postponed  until  Thursday. 

For  on  Thursday  Mr.  Reed  was  obliged  to  be  out  of 
town  on  important  business,  and  on  Thursday  Mrs.  Reed 
was  to  take  her  eldest  daughter,  Virginia,  to  a  lawn  party 
at  Mrs.  De  Peyster's.  This  was  to  be  the  great  event  of 
the  season,  and  had  not  Virginia  a  most  bewitching  new 
muslin  dress  and  hat  bought  expressly  for  the  occasion  ? 
Her  heart  was  broken  even  at  the  suggestion  of  staying 
at  home.  Yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  fourteen- 
year-old  Kathleen  to  do  the  honors  to  her  great-aunt,  even 
if  she  were  her  namesake. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  finally  decided  that  Vir- 
ginia should  go  to  Mrs.  De  Peyster's  under  a  neighbor's 
motherly  wing,  leaving  Mrs.  Reed  free  to  drive  to  the  sta- 
tion for  Madam  Stearns,  while  Kathleen  should  keep  guard 
over  the  three  riotous  brothers,  and  prevent  their  standing 
on  their  heads  or  doing  something  equally  improper  at 
the  instant  their  distinguished  guest  should  arrive. 

But  "the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
agley." 

Who  could  foresee  that  just  before  the  train  was  due 
on  Thursday  Master  William  Reed,  aged  six  years,  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  swallow  a  cent,  "just  to  see  how 
it  would  feel  going  down"  ? 

No  wonder  his  mother  was  terrified,  and  sent  Jacob,  the 
man-servant,  flying  for  the  nearest  doctor. 

"And  you,  Kathleen,  must  drive  to  the  village  for  your 
great-aunt.'' 

This  seemed  simple,  for  Kathleen  was  used  to  driving 
Rex,  the  steady  family  horse,  and  could  even  turn  the 
old-fashioned  carry-all  with  its  clumsy  wheels. 

But  lo !  as  she  ran  to  the  barn  she  spied,  already  beyond 
call,  Jacob,  Rex,  and  carry-all  speeding  out  at  the  gate,  for 
Jacob  decidedly  preferred  using  Rex's  four  feet  instead  of 
his  own  two. 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs.     There  was  no  time 


to  be  lost.  The  train  was  due  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
village  station  was  nearly  a  mile  away.  Kathleen,  look- 
ing round  in  despair,  caught  sight  of  a  fine  new  donkey 
which  her  father  had  brought  home  only  yesterday. 

"I  took  him  for  debt  from  a  man  named  John  Robin- 
son," Mr.  Reed  had  explained.  "He  warranted  him  to  be 
an  accommodating  little  beast,  and  I  thought  he'd  do  for 
the  children  to  drive  in  the  phaeton.  His  name  is  Pepper." 

And  a  very  docile  donkey  he  seemed,  making  no  objec- 
tion to  Kathleen's  leading  him  to  the  phaeton,  and  stand- 
ing quiet  while  she  deftly  harnessed  him. 

"Why,  you're  a  beauty  1"  cried  Kathleen.  "Go  on, 
now,  good  donkey!" 

Pepper  accepted  the  compliment,  and  let  no  grass  grow 
under  his  little  hoofs.  But,  for  all  the  hurry,  they  reached 
the  station  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the  train  was  rush- 
ing into  the  depot,  and  here  was  Great-aunt  Katherine, 
graciously  glad  to  see  Kathleen,  condescendingly  sympa- 
thetic on  the  subject  of  Willie's  cent,  and  ready  to  pardon 
Kathleen  and  the  donkey's  coming  for  her  instead  of  Mrs. 
Reed  and  the  horse.  She  stepped  into  the  low  carriage, 
which  immediately  became  a  chariot,  and  Kathleen  took 
up  the  reins. 

"Get  up,  Pepper!"     But  Pepper  only  whisked  his  tail. 

"Get  up!"  Kathleen  repeated,  thinking  her  command 
might  not  have  been  understood. 

This  time  Pepper  tossed  his  head,  but  never  a  foot  did 
he  stir.  Kathleen  gave  him  a  stroke  with  the  whip.  Pep- 
per retorted  with  what  sounded  amazingly  like  a  chuckle. 

All  the  other  carriages  had  left  the  station.  Only  one 
boy  still  stood  on  the  platform,  and  he  was  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear.  "Cut  him  agin,"  suggested  he.  "I've  seen 
that  donkey  afore.  He's  Robinson's  donkey,  I'll  bet  a  dol- 
lar. Cut  him  agin!" 

Kathleen  did  "  cut  him  agin."  She  grew  quite  furious, 
but  Pepper  was  calm. 

Just  then  a  man  came  round  the  corner.  He  also 
smiled.  "That's  Robinson's  donkey,  I'm  thinking,"  said 
he,  taking  hold  of  the  bridle  with  a  jerk. 

"  Get  along  with  you."  he  shouted. 

And  "get  along"  Pepper  did  at  such  a  pace  that  the 
wind  whistled  in  Kathleen's  ears.  Her  hat  blew  back  on 
her  shoulders.  Great-aunt  Katherine  grasped  the  side  of 
the  phaeton,  and  barely  escaped  being  tossed  to  the  ground 
as  they  whirled  round  a  corner  at  break-neck  speed. 

"Whoa!  whoa!"  cried  Kathleen,  which  order  Pepper 
saw  fit  to  obey,  rattling  briskly  up  to  the  door  of  a  low 
drinking  saloon,  and  there  coming  to  a  dead  halt. 

"Lager -Beer.  Wines,  Liquors,"  read  Madam  Stearns, 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  have  the  entire  "  Maine  Liquor 
Law"  condensed  in  its  tones.  "Lager-Beer,  Wines.  Liq- 
uors. My  dear,  this  is  extremely  shocking.  Can  you 
not  prevail  on  the  animal  to  proceed  ?" 

Again  Pepper  chuckled.  Again  he  absolutely  refused 
to  budge.  A  woman,  with  frowsled  hair,  put  her  head 
out  of  an  upper  window.  "That's  Robinson's  donkey, 
ain't  it?"  said  she.  "Folks  drivin'  him  had  ought  to 
fetch  along  their  meals,  in  case  o'  detention." 

At  the  end  of  much  fruitless  whipping  and  coaxing, 
once  more  the  same  man  who  had  befriended  them  at  the 
station  appeared  and  grasped  the  bridle. 

"Get  along  with  you,"  and  this  time  a  good  kick  was 
bestowed  on  Pepper's  fat  haunches. 

Off  he  started,  down  one  street,  up  another,  wheresoever 
his  evil  desires  suggested.  Never  mind  the  n-ius!  Never 
heed  your  streaming  locks.  Kathleen!  Hold  on  to  the 
phaeton,  great-aunt.  Whisk !  here  we  go  round  another 
corner.  Let  us  canter!  let  us  gallop!  Ah,  Hotel  Beres- 
ford !  let  us  tarry  here ! 

Kathleen  nearly  went  over  the  dasher  so  abrupt  was  the 
pause.  Madam  Stearus's  bonnet  was  resting  on  the  bridge 
of  her  nose,  and  one  of  her  loosened  gray  puffs  was  wav- 
ing in  the  breeze. 
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"SHE    CURLED    THE    WHIP-LASH    SHARPLY    ROUND    HIS    LEGS." 


Through  the  immense  plate-glass  windows  of  the  hotel 
smoking-room  gazed  several  astonished  gentlemen. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  mortification,"  groaned  Great- 
aunt  Katherine.  "Kathleen,  can  we  not  leave  this  ani- 
mal and  find  a  coach  '." 

"  I  don't  believe  he'll  let  us  get  out,"  said  Kathleen. 

Indeed,  he  would  not.  He  kept  the  light  carriage  in 
perpetual  motion.  A  crowd  began  to  gather.  Pepper 
tossed  one  hind-leg  over  the  dasher,  drew  it  back,  gave  a 
little  caper. 

"  Robinson's  donkey,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 

"  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  twitch  his  bridle.''  implored  Kath- 
leen, of  a  robust-looking  youth.  ''Anything  is  better 
than  standing  here." 

"Anything  is  better,  eh  ;''  echoed  Pepper,  viciously, 
and  not  waiting  for  the  jerk  and  the  kick,  he  trotted 
smartly  down  the  paved  business  street,  and  turned  his 
head  toward  home. 

"There  is 'Broad  Elm, '"said  Kathleen,  breathlessly. 
"Now  cling  to  the  carriage,  great-aunt, while  I  guide  him 
through  the  gate." 

Yes,  "cling,"  do!  Turn  in  at  the  gate  ;  Not  Pepper. 
Tug  away  at  the  reins,  little  mistress.  It  pleases  you  and 
doesn't  hurt  me.  A  good  road;  off  and  away;  past 
"Broad  Elm'';  on,  on,  on,  veer  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
left;  jolt,  jolt,  jolt.  There  goes  another  of  your  stylish 
puffs,  great-aunt.  This  is  a  frolic.  Here  we  go! 

"My  dear!  my  dear!"  gasped  Madam  Stearns,  seizing 


Kathleen's  arm.  "Into  whose  grounds  is  he  taking  us  ?' 
Who  are  all  these  people  in  gorgeous  raiment  ?  Kath- 
leen, for  the  sake  of  your  reputation  stop  the  beast." 

"  I  can't  stop  him,"  cried  Kathleen,  in  despair.  "  This 
is  Mrs.  De  Peyster's  house,  and  she  is  having  a  party." 

Sure  enough.  Suppose  we  join  the  festive  throng. 
Clatter,  clatter,  clatter,  in  among  the  guests. 

Kathleen's  face  was  hot  with  shame.  Great-aunt  Kath- 
erine sat  up  straight  and  grim,  though  dishevelled  and 
disgraced. 

Pepper  drew  up  under  the  open  drawing-room  window, 
and  pricked  up  his  ears  to  catch  the  notes  of  a  song  which 
floated  out  on  the  air.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sweet 
voice  within.  Higher  and  higher  went  those  wicked  ears. 

"Aha!"  quoth  Pepper,  "let  us  join  and  make  the  solo 
a  duet." 

He  opened  that  great  mouth  of  h  is.  He  drew  in  a  good, 
full  breath.  With  heart  and  voice  he  swelled  the  strain. 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!" 

Up  the  scale  and  down  the  scale. 

"Haw!  haw!  ha — aw!" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  noise  filled  all  space.  It  echoed  and 
it  rang.  It  was  louder  than  a  full  brass  band. 

"Haw!  haw!  ha — aw!" 

Kathleen  crept  into  the  bottom  of  the  phaeton,  and  hid 
her  burning  face.  Madam  Stearns  sat  bolt-upright,  with 
compressed  lips  and  commanding  brows.  She  was  majes- 
tic still,  though  in  despair. 
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Forth  from  the  house  issued  a  liveried  footman,  and 
laid  his  hand,  by  no  means  gently,  on  Pepper. 

"  Haw  !  haw !  haw !"  brayed  that  infamous  donkey ;  then 
•dropped  his  ears  as  he  was  led  in  ignominy  down  the  ave- 
nue, past  the  bewildered  guests,  out  at  the  gate. 

"That's  Robinson's  donkey,  sure,"  said  the  footman, 
and  the  kicks  Pepper  had  hitherto  received  were  as  love 
pats  compared  to  the  ones  now  bestowed  upon  his  ribs. 

Kathleen  picked  up  the  reins  once-  more. 

"  He's  certainly  brought  to  his  senses  now,"  she  sobbed. 

Pepper  trotted  like  a  lamb.  He  obeyed  every  motion 
of  the  reins.  He  was  the  most  obliging,  most  docile,  don- 
key on  earth,  until  suddenly,  with  110  warning,  in  the 
middle  of  the  dusty  highway,  under  the  full  glare  of  the 
blazing  sun,  far  from  human  habitation,  once  more  he 
stopped,  and  planted  his  front  feet  stubbornly. 

''There  is  no  one  to  jerk  my  bridle.  There  is  no  mas- 
culine foot  to  kick  me.  Here  we  remain." 

And  here  they  did  remain.  No  exhortation,  no  coaxing, 
no  lashing  with  the  whip,  made  the  slightest  impression. 

"  I  must  get  out  and  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  Kathleen. 

She  climbed  down  to  the  ground,  Pepper  watching  her 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  wicked  eyes.  She  jerked  his  bit. 
That  was  of  no  use.  She  doubled  up  her  little  fist  and 
pounded  him.  Apparently  he  did  not  even  feel  her  blows. 
She  curled  the  whip  lash  sharply  round  his  legs.  He  did 
not  move  a  hoof.  At  last  she  was  driven  to  extreme 
measures.  She  lifted  her  right  foot,  in  its  dainty  French 
boot,  and  (speak  it  under  your  breath)  she — kicked  Pepper. 

With  a  flirt  of  his  saucy  tail,  with  an  impudent  toss  of 


his  rnane,  with  a  most  insulting  bray.  Pepper  took  his  re- 
venge. 

The  reins  were  twitched  from  Kathleen's  hand,  and  in 
the  dusty  road  she  found  herself  standing — alone.  There, 
in  the  distance,  vanished  phaeton,  Great-aunt  Katheriue, 
Pepper,  and  all. 

An.  hour  later  in  at  the  gate  of  Broad  Elm  limped  a 
disconsolate,  foot-sore,  exhausted  girl. 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!"  jeered  Pepper,  sticking  his  head 
out  the  stable  window.  "  Great-aunt  and  I  arrived  long, 
long  ago.  Hope  you  enjoyed  your  walk.  Hope  you 
didn't  find  the  heat  oppressive.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
kick  me  again  ?  Haw!  haw!  haw!" 

In  the  doorway  of  the  house  stood  Mrs.  Reed,  and  by 
her  side  Madam  Stearns,  as  stately,  as  composed,  as  if  she 
had  not  spent  two  mortal  hours  rattling  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  They  received  the  wanderer  in  open,  com- 
passionate arms.  It  was  Great-aunt  Katherine  herself 
who  bathed  Kathleen's  travel-stained  feet  and  soothed  her 
wounded  spirits. 

"You  were  not  to  blame.     But  Robinson's  donkey — 

"Shall  return  to  Robinson  this  very  day,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Reed,  witli  emphasis. 

And  he  did  return,  led  by  Jacob. 

"  Didn't  suit  ? — I  want  to  know;"  that  is  what  Robin- 
son remarked. 

"And  I  declare,  Mis'  Reed."  reported  Jacob,  "them  two 
— man  and  beast — is  pardners  in  villainy,  and  I'm  blest 
if  I  know  which  of  'em  is  the  biggest  scoundrel,  Robinson 
or  Robinson's  donkey." 
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IT  IS  A  VERY  HOT  AFTERNOON.  BUT  THE  BOYS  POOH-POOH  THK  IDEA  OF  TAKING  A  NAP.  AS  THE  GIRLS  ARE 

DOING,  AND  GO  OUT  FOR  A  GOOD  GAME  OF  TENNIS. 
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A  EELIC  OF  HIS  BABYHOOD, 
the  idea  of  a  big  boy  like  me  ever  wearing  a  little  thing  like 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


are  you  all  doing  with  these  merry 
holidays?  I  want  to  near  about  the  plea- 
sant excursions,  the  dips  in  the  salt  waves,  the 
climbs  up  steep  mountains,  the  rides  on  the  hay, 
and  the  good  times  my  little  correspondents  are 
having,  now  that  the  school-room  doors  are  shut 
and  the  books  are  put  away.  How  many  fish  did 
yi  >u  catch  to-day,  Bertie?  and,  Lulu,  did  those 
mud  pies  you  bpfred  in  the  sun  turn  out  as  well 
as  you  expected  ;  Charlie,  which  do  you  prefer- 
to  swing  sister  Ressie  as  high  as  she  likes  to  Lr<>. 
or  to  lie  in  a  hammock  and  read  HARPER'S  Y>  TM; 
PEOPLE?  How  is  Harry  succeeding  in  training 
his  pony?  and,  Margie,  do  your  birds  eat  fn.in 
your  hands?  And  what  are  you  all  doing  to 
make  other  people  happy? 


GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  written  to  you.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOCXG  PEOPLE  ever  since  the  first  number.  I 
have  a  sister  thirteen  years  old.  and  a  little  bro- 
ther six  years  old.  I  have  been  in  Florida.  Wash- 
ington. New  York.  London.  Paris.  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, Nice.  Marseilles,  Genoa.  Turin,  and  many 
other  places.  I  speak  French,  and  am  studying 
German,  drawing,  and  music.  I  arn  v--r\  i 
Jimmy  Brown's  stories.  We  get  all  our  copies  of 
the  paper  through  Galignani.  and  look  fur  them 
anxiously  over  here  in  Europe.  It  is  like  hearing 
from  home.  ETHEL  K. 

Ethel  has  been  quite  a  traveller.  I  hope  she 
keeps  a  note-book  wherever  she  goes.  so  that  she 
may  put  down  the  beautiful  things  -ii--  sees,  tor 
pleasant  memories  by-and-by. 


of  whom  you  spoke  in  ; 
answer  to  one  of  the 
letters?  Mamma  saw 
in  one  of  the  letters  a 
way  to  bind  HARPER'S 
magazines,  and  I  am 
binding  mine  much  in 
the  same  way.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  New 
Zealand?  My  little 
con-in  Ei-i,"  wrote  to 
you  once.  We  are  go- 
ing to  leave  this  place 
soon,  because  the  doc- 
tor says  that  the  sea- 
air  does  nut  agree  with 
papa.  Are  there  any 
no  were  in  your  garden! 

Are  you  f 1  ol  n 

Two  of  my  sisters  study 
music  on  the  piano,  and 
my  youngest  sister  ami 
I  learn  the  violin.  Mam- 
ma began  to  teach  my 
little  brother  the  piano. 
I  hope  you  will  have 
room  to  print  this  let- 
ter. Aunt  Maggie  said 
that  she  would  look  for 
it.  If  it  is  printed, 
I  may  perhaps  write 
again  when  we  move, 
and  tell  you  all  about 
our  new  "house,  if  you 
would  like  to  h'ear 
about  it.  We  have  a 
little  canary;  it  sings 
so  sweetly.  My  eld- 
est sister  is  at  Tau- 

ranga  at  school.  Some  of  the  little  correspond- 
ents have  very  pretty  names,  have  they  not ':  If 
you  ever  come  to  New  Zealand,  I  hope  you  will 
come  to  see  us. 

With  much  love,  LrciE  G.  H. 

I  must  answer  all  your  questions,  dear,  and  so 
I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  never  visited 
New  Zealand,  but  that  we  have  had  letters  in  the 
Post-office  Box  from  even  that  far-away  land,  are 
_!ad  to  have  yours,  and  hope  you  will  write 
again.  I  like  music  very  much,  and  my  garden 
has  at  present  roses.  Cape  jasmine,  fuchsia-,  pan- 
sies,  peonies,  lilies,  and  geraniums  in  very  lovely 
bloom.  Here  is  Elsie's  letter : 

AUCKLAND,  >"EW  ZEALAND. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  a  letter  from  a  little 
reader  in  New  Zealand.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  come  and  see  you.  if  ever  I  come  to  America. 
but  at  present  I  am  too  far  away.  I  think  some 
of  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  are  composed 
very  nicely.  Next  time  I  write  I  will  send  you 
s<  >me  pressed  violets.  With  love.  I  am  your  little 
friend,  ELSIE  H.  (10  years  old). 


ALPEVA,  MICHIGAN. 

I  see  that  all  my  little  friends  are  telling  of 
theirpets.  I  have  none.  I  had  some  little  white 
rats  winter  before  last,  but  they  froze  to  death. 
I  have  one  little  sister  almost  five  years  old.  I 
live  in  the  city  of  Alpena.  The  principal  busi- 
ness here  is  lumbering.  I  hav.  oot  been  going 
to  school  lately,  but  mystudies  are  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithme- 
tic. I  wrote  a  pi-  .r  Grant,  and 
I  send  it  to  you:  please  put  it  in  HARPER'-  Y>  rv, 
I'E'  IPLE.  MYRTIE  R.  J. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Myrtle,  for 
me  read  your  poem  on  our  brave  hero,  ('. 
Grant,  but  there  is  not  room  for  it  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.    I  will  just  tell  the  children,  however, 
that  it  is  a  good  poem,  for  a  little  girl's  effort. 


AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  thought   that  pi 
j-i  >u  might  like  a  letter  from  New  Zealand     i 
you  ever  had  one  from  such  a  distance  1  • 
1  hare  an  auntie  in  America  who  takes  HARI;EU"> 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  she  very  kindly  sends  it  on 
to  me  when  she  has  fini-'v-i:  iva'lin::  it      I  think 
it  is  a  very  nice  magazine.     I  like  th'-  stori.  - 
very  much:  that  one  about "  Fauvette"  is  so 
I  think.    A  short  time  ago  our  Volunteers 

r>-ople  say  that 


Here  is  a  story  from  a  graceful  pen  in  a  little 
hand. 

CLARA'S  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT. 

"  Time  to  go  to  bed.  my  darling."  said  mamma 
one  cold  winter  night  at  about  half  past  six 
o'clock. 

"  Why.  mamma.  I  isn't  one  bit  sleepy;  no.  in- 
deed.'' said  little  Clara  Raymond.  But,  never- 
theless, her  head  (which  was  clustered  around 
with  golden  curls)  sank  lower  and  lower  on 
pussy's  back  on  the  mat  where  she  had  been 
playing  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  "Mamma."' 
she  said,  slowly  raising  her  head,  "you  km>w 
papa  will  bring  home  some  mvsteous  [mysterii  >us] 
to-night,  and  I  "most  know  I  ought  t"  see 

-  to  see  if  Hike  it." 

""  No.  no."  cried  mamma,  laughing:  "the  par- 
cel will  go  into  the  closet,  and  you  will  \\<  >t  see  it 
until  to-morrow,  and  so  if  you  want  to  get  up 
early  you  nm-t  LTO  to  bed  now.  and.  as  you  will  be 
four  years  old  to-morrow,  I  am  going  to  ;• 
sit  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  every  night. 

•hat  be  splendid?" 

••uh.  mamma!    a  whole  quarter?     Oh.  how 

1  ira.  clapping  her  hands,  and 

willing  now  to  go  to  bed  so  that  the  next  day 

all  the  sooner. 

By  this  time.  I  presume,  all  the  little  foil  - 
read  this  story  know  that  the  next  day  was  to  be 

-  birthday,  that  she  was  to  have  a  party. 
and  have  little  girls  to  come  to  it. 

Mamma  rang  a  bell  for  nurse.    Clara  kissed  her 

-  ight.  and  went  off  to  bed  to  sleep  sweetly 
all  night  long. 

\  .r>  — n  Mrs.  Raymond  heard  the  front  gate 
slam,  a  quick  step  on  the  walk,  a  latch-key  turned 
in  the  door.  ami.  quicker  than  I  can  write  it.  pa- 
pa's coat,  which  was  covered  with  large  flakes 
of  snow,  was  exchanged  for  a  warm  div-Mii:;- 
:or  dry  slippers,  and  mamma 
e  were  sittinir  eozily  at  the  tal>K- 

"  What  did  you  bring  for  Clara:"  asked  mam- 
ma- 

Whereupon  papa  produced  something  which 
brought  exclamations  of  delight  and  pleasure 
from  Mrs.  Raymond.  It  was  a  dear  little  dog! 

Very  soon  ho  lights  were  to  be  seen  m.r 
to  be  heard.    The  snow  fell  softly  and  slowly 


which  once  had  been  so  gay  with  bright  flowers, 
covering  the  house-tops  and  chimneys,  even  mak- 
ing so  bold  as  to  come  up  on  the  steps  and  piazza ; 
but.  ah  me  !  it  didn't  stop  there,  but  stood  on  the 
shutters  and  sills,  and  peeped  in  at  Clara  sleep- 
ing so  sweetly  with  one  hand  under  her  dimpled 
chin,  the  other  thrown  out  on  the  coverlet,  while 
a  smile  played  around  her  mouth 

Well,  the  next  day  came.  Clara  received  many 
beautiful  presents."  Her  father's  present  to  her, 
which  you  already  know,  was  a  little  white  dog; 
it  was  such  a  flossy  little  fellow,  as  soft  as  down 
or  a  bunch  of  fleecy  clouds.  Aruuud  its  neck 
was  a  lovely  blue  ribbon. 

Clara  had  her  party,  which  was  quite  a  grand 
affair,  and  perhaps  another  time  I  may  tell  you 
all  about  it.  But  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
twelve  little  girls  all  enjoyed  it  very,  very  much, 
and  one  little  tot  said,  "  Clara.  I  fink  I  will  come 
again  to-morrow  day,  for  perhaps  you  may  have 
some  tandy  left." 

And  now  we  will  leave  Clara  playing  with  her 
dog.  and  which  is  having  the  better  time  I  can 
not  tell.  Can  you?  GERTRUDE  W.  FIELDER. 


GSASD  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

I  had  expected  to  write  you  a  letter  soon  after 
Easter,  and  tel!  you  what  a  happy  time  I  had, 
but  my  auntie  could  not  write  the  letter  for  me, 
and  I  am  not  old  enough  to  write  for  myself.  As 
it  is  so  long  since  Easter,  my  auntie  says  you  will 
not  care  to  hear  about  it.  and  I  will  have  to  tell 
you  about  something  else.  I  have  two  pets: 
they  are  both  kittens.  I  have  a  brother  George, 
who  goes  to  the  public  school.  I  go  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten every  morning,  but  Saturday  mamma 
-ay-  -he  gets  very  lonesome  mornings  while  I  am 
« '1.  Our  school  will  be  out  next  Thursday, 
and  then  we  are  to  have  a  long  vacation.  There 
is  to  be  a  big  celebration  here  next  month  :  it 
is  to  be  two  days— the  3d  and  the  4th.  I  wish 
you  would  please  publish  this;  you  published 
one  letter  from  me  some  time  ago.  and  I  have  it 
in  a  bound  volume.  I  would  like  this  published, 
so  I  can  have  it  in  my  next  bound  volume.  From 
your  little  friend,  MARGIE  A. 

All  the  mammas  are  lonesome  when  the  little 
girls  are  at  school,  but  we  have  to  let  them  go, 
and  then  we  are  very  glad  when  they  come  home 
again. 


GCNNISON.  COLOEADO. 

There  are  a  great  many  wild-ducks  here  in  the 
spring,  and  they  swim  in  the  sloughs.  I  did  not 
have  a  very  good  place  to  shoot  them,  so  I  g-  >t  an 
armful  of 'willows,  and  put  them  on  the  hill  to 
creep  behind.  The  next  morning  there  were 
four  ducks  in  the  slough,  so  I  took  my  gun  and 
went  over  there,  and  I  killed  three  at  one  shot. 
I  have  also  shot  a  good  many  blackbirds  and 
prairie-dogs,  as  they  are  very  thick  out  here. 

GEORGE  A.  C.  (aged  12). 

Y<  ni  are  quite  a  hunter.  What  else  do  you  do 
for  amusement  ? 

NEWECEYFOBT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  go  to  school.  I  study 
Fourth  Reader,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  and  spelling.  I  like  drawing  best  of  all. 
We  have  vacation  now,  and  it  will  continue  until 
the  1st  of  September.  My  uncle,  when  I  last 
saw  him,  gave  me  a  little  rifle,  and  I  go  out  htiut- 
iiiL'  -"inetimes.  and  I  waste  about  two  hundred 
cait  ridges  and  never  hit  a  thing.  We  are  going 
ti  •  the  sea-shore  this  summer,  and  I  expect  to  use 
it  then-  1  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  for  it 
is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  the  Post-office 
Box.  ROBERT  D.  H. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  become  more  expert  in 
the  use  of  your  rifle,  and  be  able  to  tell  me  that 
you  are  a  good  marksman. 


STOCKPOET,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  For  pets  I  have 
a  bird  named  Polly  and  three  chickens.  The  bird 
laid  four  riri:-  I  also  have  a  large  doll,  which 
mamma  hn  .tight  me  from  Newark  :  I  call  it  Fan- 
ny. I  have  a  brother  named  Hiram— he  is  seven 
Id — and  a  sister  named  Goldie.  two  years 
old.  I  study  writing,  geography,  spelling,  gram- 
mar. Fifth  Reader,  and  two  arithmetics. 

GERTRUDE  L. 


sham  fight  at  the  race-course.    ___..„ 

the  Russians  will  come  out  here, but  I  hope  that       _   __  _  __        .        — 

they  will  not.    How  is  that  poor  little  lame  boy  ,  through  the  dark  night,  covering  the  flower  beds 


XEWBL'EYPOET,  MASSACHL'SFTTS. 

I  am  a  little  Southern  girl  twelve  years  old. 
and  my  home  is  in  Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  but 
\\e  an-  now  living  in  Massachusetts  for  a  while. 
I  thought  1  \\ou.il  write  and  tell  you  about  our 
trip  to  Southern  Mi--i--ippi.  which  we  took  last 
March,  We  vi-it.-d  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
which  I  shall  tell  you  about  when  I  write  again. 
For  a  month  we  staid  with  my  uncle,  on  Montrose 
_  •  •  .  tell  you  what  a 

lovely  Time  my  M-other  ami  I  had  while  there. 

\\v   \\oul  :    1:0  fishing,  ride  horseback,  and  do 

scores  of  other  thing*.     My  uncle  had  a  donkey 

for  my  little  cousins  to  ride,  and  we  had  splendid 

tinu-s  ri<liiiLr  him  also      He  was  a  Mexican  burro. 

•  hree  feet  in  height,  with  ears  twelve  inch- 

_-     I  named  him  Don  Pedro,  which  I  think 

suited  him  exactly.    He  was  afterward  given  to 
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us  by  my  uncle,  and  we  are  thinking  of  having  ' 
him  Sown  at  Saulsbury  Beach  with  us,  where  we  | 
shall  spend  the  summer.     We  start  July  1.    Last 
summer  we  staid  there  four  months,  and  had  a 
delightful  time,  bathing  every  day  in  the  surf, 
which  is  very  beautiful  at  that  place.    Sometimes  ] 
seals  came  very  near  the  shore.    I  shall  not  begin 
to  tell  you  about  our  last  winter's  spurts  in  the 
snow,  as  my  letter  is  already  too  long.    I  hope 
you  will  print  this,  as  I  want  to  surprise  my 
mamma.    I  shall  some  time  write  again.    With 
much  love  to  the  Postmistress,  I  remain 

Your  constant  reader,  NELL  H. 


Lrms  ROCK,  ARKANSAS. 

I  am  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  live  in  a  very  plea- 
sant city  situated  on  the  Arkansas  River.  I  am 
getting  up  a  collection  of  curiosities,  minerals, 
Indian  relics,  animals,  and  insects.  I  would  like 
boys  of  my  age  to  write  to  me.  I  attend  to  a 
horse,  two  cows,  and  my  chickens.  I  milk  one 
of  my  cows  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the 
evening.  The  cows  are  not  named  :  I  wish  you 
would  select  two  nice  names  for  them.  I  have  a 
turtle  that  is  not  as  large  as  a  quarter,  and  one 
that  weighs  seven  pounds  and  three  ounces. 

PALMER  CADT. 

Daisy  and  Buttercup  would  be  pretty  names 
for  your  cows. 


DAYTON,  ALABAMA. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  have  four  sisters 
vounger  than  myself.  I  attend  school  at  Colonel 
Eeeves's.  in  Dayton,  but  it  is  out  now ;  I  study 
Caesar,  university  arithmetic,  algebra,  history, 
and  grammar.  We  live  out  on  a  pretty  farm,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  town.  There  are  three 
churches  in  town,  and  two  Sunday-schools. 

BESSIE  A. 


SAN  JOSB,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from 
the  first  number,  and  I  have  always  waited 
anxiously  for  the  paper  to  come.  I  am  ten  years 
old.  and  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  to  school  every 
morning.  I  have  a  pet  kitten  that  will  jump  at 
everything  which  moves.  Is  "Rolf  House"  a 
true  story!  and  are  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  true? 
Our  school  had  a  picnic  one  Friday  not  long  ago, 
and  I  went  and  had  a  real  nice  time.  The  school 
takes  the  paper,  and  it  is  used  as  a  library  book. 

BEATRICE  C. 

Neither  "  Rolf  House"  nor  Jimmy  Brown's  sto- 
ries are  true  in  the  sense  that  it  is  true  that 
Columbus  discovered  America  or  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware.  They  are  not  true  as  it  is 
true  that  little  Beatrice  eats  her  breakfast  every 
morning.  Such  stories  are  what  we  call  fictitious, 
which  means  that  while  some  things  in  them  may 
have  happened,  they  are  partly  "made  up"  or 
imagined,  but  since  they  give  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  teach  true  lessons  we  are  all  satis- 
fied with  them.  And  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  used  in  your  school. 


that  I  feed  with  everything  I  can,  but  she  will 
not  grow  fat.  Some  boys  tell  me  that  oats  are 
not  good  for  her;  others  say  that  they  are.  Can 
you  tell  me  which  is  right?  I  have  no  other  pet. 
1  am  eleven  years  old.  FRANK  B.  D. 

I  commend  this  question  of  feeding  the  goat 
to  some  of  the  boys  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  care  of  this  pet.  Perhaps  the  goat  is  like 
some  little  fellows  of  my  acquaintance,  and  runs 
about  too  much  to  grow  fat. 


BBLMOKT. 

I  never  wrote  to  you  before,  but  have  been  in- 
tending to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  I  have  no  bro- 
thers nor  sisters.  I  have  two  kittens.  Prince  and 
Fluffie.  We  shut  them  in  the  barn  every  night, 
and  where  there  is  a  crack  in  the  door.  Prince 
will  put  his  paw  in  and  open  it,  and  both  will 
come  out.  I  had  a  bird  last  summer,  but  it  died. 
I  do  not  go  to  school,  but  study  at  home,  and 
mamma  teaches  me  music.  I  go  to  a  missionary 
society  every  Saturday :  we  have  sent  one  box  to 
the  missionaries,  and  will  send  another  this  year. 
I  was  ten  years  old  last  December.  I  made  Christ- 
mas presents  for  my  friends  last  year  from  the 
patterns  in  "  Milly  Cone's  Christmas  Presents." 

BERTHA  B. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old. 
I  do  not  go  to  school  at  present,  because  I  have 
been  ill.  I  had  scarlet  fever ;  it  was  very  warm 
\v  athi-r  when  I  was  getting  better,  and  one  day. 
when  nobody  was  near  to  prevent  me,  I  climbed 
up  to  the  soft-water  cistern,  and  had  a  bath.  And 
I  caught  something,  too.  Did  you  think  it  was 
fish?  ~Xo.  it  was  not  fish,  nor  a  whipping,  but  it 
was  rheumatism.  I  was  very  bad  after  that :  I 
suppose  you  know  that  I  would  be.  I  think  I'm 
a  naughty  lad.  Mamma  and  the  girls  say  I  am  a 
"bother";  the  other  boys  say  I  am  a  "terror"; 
it  is  only  because  I  tease  them  a  little  bit.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ;  we  all  do.  There  are 
eight  of  us  children.  We  have  heaps  of  books  ; 
papa  brings  them,  but  the  day  he  brings  home 
this  paper  we  run  to  meet  him,  and  dance  and 
make  ever  such  a  noise,  because  we  all  want  it 
at  once.  We  had  a  cat  once  which  we  named 
Sims  Reeves,  because  it  sang  so  beautifully,  but 
it  died.  Now  we  have  the  greatest  rascal  of  a 
dog. named  Whisker:  he  won't  bite,  but  when  he 
begins  to  bark  we  can't  stop  him,  and  he  is  splen- 
did to  mind  the  house  and  to  play  with.  This  is 
the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written. 

OSBORNE  J. 

You  poor  little  man,  I  am  so  sorry  your  impru- 
dent bath  gave  you  rheumatism ;  it  was  well  it 
did  not  kill  you.  Your  letter  is  quite  spicy. 

LEWISHAM,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  wrote  to 
you  once  before,  but  as  my  letter  was  not  in 
print.  I  thought  I  would  try  again.  I  have  not 
very  long  taken  in  HARPER'S  YotiNG  PEOPLE,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  book;  the  story  called 
"  Rolf  House"  is  very  pretty.  We  have  a  dog  at 
home  called  Master  Bob.  and  a  cat  called  Tim. 
On  last  Thursday  we  all  went  to  the  crystal  Pal- 
ace, and  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much,  and  saw 
the  fire-works  in  the  evening;  the  set  piece  was 
called  "Ready."  I  am  going  to  the  Inventors 
Exhibition  on  Saturday :  may  I  write  and  tell  you 
about  it  ?  I  went  to  the  Fisheries  and  Health  Ex- 
hibitions. JESSIE  H. 

Yes,  dear,  you  may  write. 


I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  like  my  teacher  very  much.  I  am  studying 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  at  school ;  I  like  it  very 
much  I  have  five  little  kittens  for  my  pets. 

PEARL  B. 


COFFEE,  BREAD,  AND  BUTTER. 

BY   ETHEL  COX. 

Alice  Darling  had  visiting  her  an  uncle  who 
had  been  around  the  world.  This  uncle  knew  a 
great  deal  about  how  things  grow. 

"Alice, "he  said,  one  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table.  "  what  do  you  study  at  the  school  you  at- 
tend?" 

Why."  said  Alice,  surprised  at  this  question, 


HOLLIDAVSBCRG,   PlNNSVLV  AM  A. 

I  am  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  and  have  never 
written  to  you  before"  I  take  crayon  lessons 
and  lessons  in  painting  in  oil.  I  think  I  like 
painting  best.  Sometimes  there  are  some  very 
pretty  copies  for  crayon  -  work  in  HARPER'S 
YOCN'G  PEOPLE.  I  often  draw  them.  My  sister 
Hatty  and  I  are  going  to  the  country  next  week. 
I  have  a  brother  and  sister  older  and  a  brother 
and  sister  younger  than  myself.  My  papa  keeps 
a  book  and  stationery  store.  My  sister  Hatty 
and  I  are  great  readers.  Hatty  is  nearly  two 
years  older'  than  I  am.  but  I  am  nearly  half  a 
head  taller  than  she.  Papa  made  a  barrel  ham- 
mock ;  it  is  very  nice.  I  got  in  it  this  afternoon, 
and  one  of  the  ropes  broke  and  I  fell  out.  I  didn't 
hurt  myself.  BESSIE  W.  S. 

Papa  will  have  to  look  carefully  at  those  ropes, 

I:.  --: 


down  and  cradled  :  it  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
left  to  dry  ;  then  it  is  threshed,  and  carried  off  to 
the  mill,  where  it  is  ground  between  two  stones, 
which  makes  the  fine  white  flour  wnich  makes 
bread. 

"Butter  is  made  in  this  manner :  On  a  rosy  morn- 
ing the  milkmaid  goes  singing  with  her  stool  and 
pails  into  the  barn,  where  the  cow  chews  her  cud, 
and  sometimes,  alas  !  kicks  over  the  bucket  when 
it  is  half  filled  with  milk,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
testations of  the  milkmaid,  to  whom  the  balmy 
breezes  had  wafted  the  scent  of  burned  hominy 
and  boiling-over  coffee.  The  milk  is  put  in  pans, 
and  soon  the  top  of  it  is  covered  with  yellow 
cream.  This  cream  is_  put  in  a  churn,  while  the 
farmer's  daughter  rapidly  wields  the  dasher,  and 
soon  the  butter  is  lifted  golden  and  fragrant  from 
the  churn  and  deposited  on  a  dish." 

Very  well  done,  Ethel. 


FCLTON,  SKW  YOBK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  it  was  published,  and  should  not  know  how 
to  get  along  without  it.  We  have  a  great  many 
books,  and  I  have  been  looking  for  something 
which  I  can  not  find  in  them,  and  so  I  write  to 
ask  you.  It  is  this.  I  have  a  lit'.le  white  goat 


can  you  tell  me  how  coffee  grows?" 

"Really.  Uncle  John.  I  could  not."  said  Alice, 
"for  I  never  heard  anything  about  it." 
"Just  as  I  thought,"  observed  Uncle  John. 

'  "Let  me  tell  you.  I'offee  is  raised  in  Brazil. 
The  coffee  bushes  are  about  as  large  as  small 
plum-trees,  with  a  grayish  sort  of  bark,  and  with 
leaves  of  dark  shining  green,  and  white  flowers. 
And  now  about  the  fruit.  Get  me  a  coffee-bean, 
please,  Alice.  You  see  this  kernel;  it  has  a  flat 
Mdr  Now  there  was  a  twin  grain  that  fitted 

i  this  one,  and  the  two,  as  they  grew  on  the  bush. 

•  were  shut  up  in  a  soft  red  pulp  like  a  cherry. 

,  The  negroes  urathrr  th>-<e  berries  in  deep  baskets, 
and  lay  tlit-in  out  on  large  flat  stones,  where  the 
grains  are  spread  »ut  to  dry  after  the  red.  juicy 
part  is  rubbed  off.  That  is  how  the  coffee  grows. 
"Now  about  bread.  I  think  you  know  how 
bread  and  butter  are  made." 

••  Yes."  said  Alice,  eagerly.  "When  I  spent  the 
summer  with  grandma  in  the  country,  I  found 

I  out  about  that." 

"Then, "said  her  uncle,  smiling,  "you  can  give 
me  your  version  on  these  subjects." 

"First  they  plough  up  a  large  field."  began 
Alice,  "and  then  it  is  harrowed.  Then  a  man 
goes  up  and  down  the  field  with  a  basket  strapped 

'  to  his  shoulders,  sowing  the  wheat.  Then  it  is 
harrowed  again,  and  presently  the  tiny  green 
blades  can  be  seen  springing  up  through  the 

;  brown  earth.    When  it  is  large  enough,  it  is  cut 


riECATTB,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  ten  years  old.  and  go  to  school.  I  shall 
be  in  the  Fifth  Grade  next  year.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  first 
published.  I  am  always  glad  when  Saturday 
comes,  for  then  I  get  th'e  paper.  I  have  a  little 
brother  five  years  old.  and  his  name  is  Deanie. 
At  school  I  study  geography,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  grammar.  I  like  read- 
ing the  best  of  all.  ANNA  E.  C. 


ROSEBCD,  MONTANA. 

I  have  a  little  pony  we  call  Frank,  and  my  bro- 
thers have  one  they  call  Jack.  I  have  four  bro- 
thers and  two  sisters.  I  have  a  baby  brother, 
who  is  beginning  to  walk ;  he  is  just  as  cunning 
as  he  can  be.  MYRTLE  MAY  B. 

MALVERN  LINK,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  boy  eight 
years  old.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  twenty-four  weeks,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  no  pets,  but  I  am  very  fond  of 
drawing.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading, 
writing,  geography,  and  spelling.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  have  no  mother.  Now 
I  must  close,  with  love.  ALFIE  E.  G. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

A  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  36  letters,  and  am  a  quota- 
tion from  Charles  Kingsley. 

My  -13, 13. 17.  6  is  a  part  of  the  human  body. 

My  2  16.  3.  27,  '20  is  a  bird  of  prey. 

My  31.  23.  26.  7,  11.  19.  10  is  the  emblem  of  Scot- 
land". 

My  34. 16, 31. 13.  31. 14.  24.  17  is  a  time  for  rest. 

My  36,  26. 1.29.  n.  17  is  a  trimming. 

My  12.  9.  38. 32.  4.  S  is  fully  ripened. 

Mv  32,  33,  35.  18  is  a  plant  which  destroys  the 
garden. 

My  35, 30, 15  is  to  unite.     GLADYS  and  HILDA. 


No.  2. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  ceiling,  not  in  wall. 
My  second  is  in  bat.  also  in  ball. 
My  third  is  in  rain,  not  in  snow. 
My  fourth  is  in  spry,  not  in  slow. 
My  fifth  is  in  eat.  not  in  drink. 
My  sixth  is  in  tell,  also  in  think. 
My  whole  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
house.      FRED  W.  DEMMICK  (9  years  old). 

2.— If  o'er  the  map  your  eyes  you  cast, 
You'll  "ce  my  form,  both  first  and  last, 
In  four  of  earth's  divisions  vast. 

My  home  is  not  the  land  alone  ; 
In"  oceans  I  am  seen  and  known ; 
And  in  the  stars  am  also  shown. 

Yet.  strange  to  say.  no  sound  of  me 
Is  heard  in  heaven  or  earth  or  sea, 
Although  I  dwell  in  all  the  three. 

EVELYN  BEAUMONT. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  296. 
No.  1.— Clock. 
No.    2.  —  Nathaniel    Hawthorne.      Decoration. 

Jeauie  Deans. 
No.  3.— One  per>on  wa*  the  only  passenger. 

Answer  to  Puzzle  on  page  576 — "Madam." 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Cockade  City.  Katie  S.  Gad.  Willie  and  Leah 
Frame.  Willie  Elliott.  Henry  L.  King.  Harry  D. 
Gaylord.  Harry  Howard  Hemstreet.  Carrie  Bngirs, 
Aches  Payson,  Delia  Cairns.  Emma  Sellew, 
Johnny  Kurtz.  L.  R.  D..  Fred  Heyden,  Ross 
Remolds.  Fannie  Thompson.  A  de  Mendonfa.  Al- 
bert Smith.  M.  Gillette.  Archie  J.  Dow,  Emilie 
Dayton,  A.  A.,  and  R.  T.  (• 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  qf  cover.'} 
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A    GOOD    GUESS. 

BIG  JJAREY.  "  Ef  you'll  guess  how  many  'taters  dar  is  in  dis  basj:, 
I'll  irin  yo'  botV  uii  Vill." 
LITTLE  IIARKV  "Two!" 
BIG  DARKY,  "i,  \\ay  I'm  beab,  chile;  somebody  done  tole  yer  'fo' 

mm-." 


A  PERILOUS  HABITATION. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAIJUAIK. 

OF  all  tlie  strange  spots  a  liinl  could  choose  to  build  its  nest 
upon,  tin-  most  unlikelx.  (>iii>  might  think,  would  be  a  rail- 
way.     It  seems,  however,  not  to  be   at    all  an    uiieoiiiinoii  thing 


to  fiud  them  there.     Let  naturalists  explain  the  matter  as 
they  may. 

The  following  account  of  one  of  these  oddly  placed  nests 
conies  to  ns  from  Germany,  with  its  accompanying  narrative 
of  watchful  maternal  love  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parent 
birds: 

Sunn-  \  ears  au<>  one  of  the  porters  employed  at  a  small  sta- 
tion near  Darmstadt  observed  a  pair  of  larks  building  their 
nest  in  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  railway  where  two  rails 
crossed.  He  did  not  disturb  them.  The  nest  was  finished, 
and  soon  after  four  eggs  were  laid  in  it.  Then  the  hatching 
began. 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  people  employed  about 
the  station  had  been  turned  to  the  nest.  It  seemed  to  them 
such  a  wonderful  thing  that  they  resolved  to  do  all  iu  their 
[lower  to  protect  its  owners  and  it.  Meantime  the  birds 
themselves  seemed  to  have  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  dangers 
that  threatened  them.  It  was  pretty  to  see  how  the  hen 
bird,  which  was  sitting  on  the  eggs,  would  duck  her  head 
down  when  a  train  passed,  and  then  look  up  cheerfully  when 
the  danger  was  over. 

In  due  course  of  time  three  young  ones  appeared.  One  day, 
after  they  were  big  enough  to  move  about  a  little,  but  not  to 
fly,  one  of  them  hopped  out  of  the  nest  and  seated  itself  ou 
the  rail.  At  that  moment  a  train  was  seen  approaching.  The 
parent  birds  called  and  coaxed  in  vain.  The  thoughtless 
little  creature  remained  obstinately  sitting  on  its  dangerous 
perch.  Its  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  Just  as  the  train 
came  up,  the  mother  bird  llevv  up  from  the  nest,  seized  it  by 
the  tuft  on  its  head,  and  threw  it  over  the  line,  ducking  down 
again  itself  until  the  danger  was  past. 

The  larks'   first   friend,  the  porter,  who  had  noticed  the 
whole   proceeding,  now    resolved   to   remove  the   nest,  with 
all    its    living    contents,    from    its    perilous    position.       He 
took   it   up    carefully,   and   deposited   it    iu    a    neighboring 
clover  tield.     The  old  birds  followed  him  step  by  step,  utter- 
ing  shrill   cries   of  anxiety,  which   changed  to   a   loud  trill   of 
joy  and,  one  might   almost    say.  of  gratitude  when  they  saw 
I  he  comfortable  spot  in  which  their  kind  frieud  had  put  their 
nest. 

Could  human  beings  have  acted  differently  * 
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•  PAUL    CLUNG    TO    HIS    FATHER,   TWINING    HIS    ARMS    AROUND    HIS    NECK." 


PAUL  SERGOVITZ'S  LONG  JOURNEY. 

BY  BARNET  PHILLIPS. 

>OOR  little  Paul  Sergovitz ! 

Paul's  mother  died  when  he  was  a  bahv.     He  was 


accident  happened  to  him.  His  nurse,  an  old  woman, 
had  taken  him  to  the  parade-ground  in  Odessa  to  see  a 
review,  when  a  horse  belonging  to  a  Cossack  soldier  hav- 
ing run  away,  Paul  was  struck  down,  and  his  thigh  was 
broken . 
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big  southern  Russian-.  The  little  sufferer  was  carried 
around  for  a  year  or  two  by  his  father  in  his  arms,  but  as 
Paul  grew  stronger,  his  father  would  perch  the  boy  on  his 
shoulder,  and  think  no  more  of  Paul's  weight  than  had  he 
been  a  feather. 

Maybe  it  was  because  Paul's  father  was  very  poor  that 
the  boy's  leg  did  not  receive  that  care  which  some  great 
and  expensive  surgeon  might  have  given  it,  so  the  con- 
sequence was  that  as  Paul  grew,  one  leg  was  so  much 
shorter  than  the  other  that  he  went  about  with  a  crutch. 

Paul's  father  was  a  silent  man,  but  he  never  ceased  de- 
lighting in  Paul's  chatter.  "  He  talks  for  both  of  us."  he 
would  say.  Paul  was  very  bright  and  intelligent,  and  so 
his  father  was  proud  of  his  little  crippled  boy.  Even 
when  Paul  had  grown,  his  father  never  seemed  to  worry 
about  his  boy's  condition  and  the  trouble  he  had  in  walk- 
ing. "  My  big,  strong  legs  belong  to  you,  Paul,"  the  fa- 
ther would  .say,  as  he  would  lift  up  the  boy  when  he  was 
tired.  On  holidays  the  father  would  take  long  walks, 
with  Paul  always  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  two  would  pass 
many  happy  hours  together  in  the  country. 

There  must  have  been  something  seriously  the  matter 
with  Paul,  caused  by  the  runaway  horse,  because  he  suffer- 
ed a  great  deal  from  pains  in  his  back.  Sometimes  in 
their  excursions  into  the  country  Paul  would  say.  "I 
tire  you,  father,  and  pray  lay  me  on  that  grassy  hillock 
for  just  a  little  while,  until  you  get  your  breath  again," 
and  then  Paul's  father,  suspecting  nothing — for  the  boy 
never  complained — would  lay  him  gently  on  the  ground, 
making  a  pillow  for  him  with  his  coat. 

"Now  if  you  are  quite,  quite  rested,"  Paul  would  say, 
"I  am  ready  for  another  start, "for  then  Paul's  pains  had 
passed  away. 

Paul's  father  was  the  clerk  of  a  large  firm  in  Odessa, 
dealing  in  grain.  Every  autumn  he  made  a  long  journey 
into  the  country,  buying'  wheat  for  his  employers,  and 
then  little  Paul  was  left  alone.  This  was  a  period  of 
great  distress  to  the  boy,  though  he  was  careful  never  to 
show  it. 

There  was  a  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  merchants  who 
employed  Paul's  father,  and  she  interested  herself  about 
the  boy,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  an  old  woman 
who  swept  out  the  room  where  Paul  and  his  father  lived. 

When  Paul  was  seven  years  old  his  father'  was  sent 
into  the  country,  two  hundred  miles  from  Odessa,  to  buy  a 
very  large  quantity  of  wheat  which  belonged  to  a  Russian 
Prince.  When  Paul's  father  examined  the  wheat,  he  re- 
fused to  buy  it,  because  it  was  not  as  good  as  the  sample 
the  Prince  had  sent  to  Odessa. 

The  Prince  insisted  that  it  was  all  right,  and  Paul's  fa- 
ther said  it  was  all  wrong,  when  the  Prince  used  some 
very  insulting  words  to  the  clerk,  which  the  clerk  replied 
to.  A  lawsuit  took  place,  and  the  judge  decided  that 
Paul's  father  was  in  the  right.  As  the  clerk  was  the 
principal  witness,  and  told  a  truthful  story,  the  rascality 
of  the  Prince  was  fully  exposed,  and  now  the  Prince  be- 
came his  deadly  enemy. 

The  clerk  was  a  fairly  well  educated  man,  and  Odessa 
being  a  sea-port  where  ships  from  all  parts  of  Eurc  >pe  <-'<  'me 
for  grain,  Paul's  father  picked  up  a  little  French,  German, 
and  English.  Often  the  captains  of  these,  vessels  would 
make  the  clerk  a  present  of  books  and  papers,  for  little 
Paul  delighted  in  picture-books.  When  Paul's  father  had 
time  he  would  read  the  easy  parts  of  the  books  to  Paul, 
translating  them  into  Russian,  for  if  his  little  son  was  suf- 
fering, nothing  seemed  to  calm  the  boy  so  much  as  i-ead- 
iug  to  him. 

How  it  happened  no  one  could  exactly  tell,  but  once  or 
t  wice  the  police  came  to  the  room  where  Paul  and  his  fa- 
ther lived,  and  looked  over  all  the  books.  Among  the 
few  volumes  (there  were  not  twenty  altogether)  there 
chanced  to  be  one  book  which  the  government  had  de- 
clared no  Russian  should  read.  For  having  this  book, 


Paul's  father  was  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  fora  month. 
At  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  leaves  of  the  book  had 
not  even  been  cut,  and  Paul's  father  swore  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  its  contents.  Paul's  father  was  released,  it  is 
true,  but  after  that  his  troubles  with  the  Russian  police 
and  spies  never  ended. 

One  day  the  head  of  the  firm  of  grain  merchants  sent 
for  Paul's  father,  and  said  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
that  the  police  authorities  had  warned  him  that  they 
would  give  the  firm  trouble  unless  the  firm  dismissed 
their  clerk;  and  so  Paul's  father  lost  his  place. 

There  was  now  nothing  for  Paul's  father  to  do.  for  ev- 
erybody in  Odessa  was  afraid  to  give  him  work.  He  tried 
to  go  away  and  leave  Odessa,  taking  Paul  with  him,  but 
the  police  would  not  permit  it.  Now  came  a  most  try- 
ing time  for  little  Paul  and  his  father,  for  bread  was  often 
wanting. 

I  have  no  information  when  Paul's  father  joined  the 
revolutionists'  party  in  Russia.  His  friends  say  that  he 
became  a  Nihilist  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  he 
had  received.  One  night  when  little  Paul  was  asleep  with 
his  father  he  was  roughly  awakened.  He  saw  some  soldiers 
come  into  the  room,  drag  his  father  out  of  bed,  and  carry 
him  off.  The  boy  clung  to  his  father,  twining  his  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  taken  to 
prison  too. 

Ten  days  afterward  Paul  learned  that  his  father  had 
been  sentenced  to  exile  in  middle  Siberia  for  life,  and  was 
already  on  his  long  dreary  march,  and  so  Paul  was  left 
all  alone. 

The  shock  was  too  great  for  Paul,  and  he  came  very 
near  to  death.  If  the  boy  had  relatives,  they  never  came 
to  help  him ;  but  the  good  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  firm,  when  Paul  could  be  moved,  took  him 
to  her  own  house  and  had  him  tenderly  nursed.  With 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  the  lady  was  allowed  to  do 
this. 

It  was  a  year  before  Paul  had  any  news  of  his  father, 
and  then  a  few  lines  only  came,  announcing  his  arrival  at 
a  place  called  Tomsk. 

But  one  idea  seemed  now  to  enter  Paul's  head,  and  it 
was  that  he  must  go  to  his  father.  The  lady  told  him  how 
impossible  it  was. 

"If  he  had  been  strong  and  hearty  like  other  boys,"  she 
said,  "then,  providing  the  authorities  would  allow  it,  the 
long  journey  to  Siberia  might  be  undertaken,  and  even 
then  he  would  have  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money;  but, 
crippled  as  he  was,  it  was  madness  to  think  of  it." 

Paul  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  this 
argument,  but  still  the  idea  of  his  joining  his  father  was 
always  in  his  mind. 

Paul  was  sent  to  school,  and  the  lady  thought  that  in 
time  he  would  forget  his  father.  The  lady  had  not  the 
heart  to  tell  Paul  that  for  some  cause  or  other  his  father 
had  been  sent  from  Tomsk  to  a  small  village  away  up  in 
the  far  north  of  Siberia,  not  far  distant  from  that  dreary 
country  where  Commander  De  Long  and  his  comrades 
died  of  cold  and  starvation. 

When  Paul  was  ten,  once  on  a  holiday  the  lady  sent 
him  on  some  errand  to  her  husband,  who  was  in  his  count- 
ing-house. Paul  took  his  crutch  and  hobbled  briskly 
away. 

'"See."  he  said  to  himself,  "how  fast  I  can  go.  Surely 
there  is  no  lame  boy  in  all  Russia  who  can  get  over  the 
ground  more  nimbly  than  I.  If  it  were  not  for  that 
pain  in  my  back,  which  comes  on  when  I  go  any  distance, 
I  should  do  splendidly.  Let  me  make  believe  that  from 
our  house  to  the  counting-house  is  the  march  from  Odessa 
to  Tomsk;"  and  away  Paul  hurried. 

Paul  bore  his  message  to  the  gentleman,  who  gave  him 
a  small  piece  of  money.  Paul  put  it  carefully  away, 
saying,  "That  will  pay  for  one  loaf  of  bread  on  the  way 
to  father." 
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Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  counting-house  an  old  clerk 
met  him  and  put  a  small  package  in  his  hand.  Paul 
opened  the  package,  and  in  it  was  an  old  knife,  a  brass 
watch  key,  and  a  very  much  battered  silver  match  safe. 

"Thev  were  your  father's,"  said  the  clerk.  "I  found 
them  two  years  ago  in  your  father's  desk,  and  have  been 
keeping  them  for  you." 

Paul's  heart  was  full.      He  had  recognized  all  these  j 
poor  things  at  once.     There  was  the  very  knife  one  of  j 
the  blades  of  which  he  had  broken;  his  poor  father  had  j 
often  given  him  the  match  safe  to  play  with.     Paul  thank- 
ed the  clerk,  and  said,  gleefully:   ''I  will  take  them  to  fa- 
ther.    'The  knife,  I  will  have  a  new  blade  put  in  it,  the 
watch  key  is  still  good,  and  the  match  safe  only  wants 
matches  in  it." 

''Take  them  to  your  father?"  inquired  the  clerk,  as- 
tonished. 

"  Why,  yes;  Tomsk  is  not  so  very  far,  even  for  a  lame 
boy  like  me.  Why,  I  have  been  only  fifteen  minutes 
coming  from  the  upper  end  of  the  town  to  the  counting- 
house,''  was  Paul's  answer. 

The  old  clerk  said  nothing;  he  could  not  bear  to  tell 
Paul  that  his  father  was  now  a  thousand  miles  and  more 
further  away  from  Tomsk. 

Paul  was  not  a  moody  boy,  though  engrossed  with  the 
one  thought  of  seeking  his  father.  As  well  as  his  crip- 
pled condition  would  permit,  he  played  with  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  hard  student, 
and  stood  first  in  his  class.  His  love  of  books  was  very 
great.  Once  he  happened  to  see  a  picture  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, where  the  boy  Christ  is  carried  across  the  water 
by  the  giant,  and  the  lad  took  the  picture  to  himself,  and 
prayed  to  St.  Christopher,  so  that  he  might  be  borne  once 
more  011  his  dear  father's  shoulders,  and  that  courage 
might  come  to  both  of  them. 

Paul  would  listen  with  the  most  fixed  attention  to  sto- 
ries of  travel,  and  having  heard  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  travellers  was  lame,  that  fact  seemed  to  give  him  new 
strength,  and  he  felt  quite  certain  that  he  could  reach  his 
father.  On  the  school  map  Paul  had  carefully  looked  up 
the  route.  He  could  shut  his  eyes  and  follow  place  by 
place  the  long  way  from  Odessa  to  Tomsk.  If  there  were 
wolves  on  the  way,  what  of  that  ?  He  would  sharpen  his 
father's  knife  and  kill  them,  and  then,  again,  a  good  solid 
crutch  was  by  no  means  a  weapon  to  be  despised. 

Paul  had  a  grain  bag  given  him,  and  in  that  he  intend- 
ed to  store  away  his  bread.  What  if  the  crusts  did  become 
stale  and  hard? — he  could  moisten  them  in  the  running 
brooks.  The  peasants  on  the  road  would  help  him  with  a 
ride  now  and  then.  If  he  got  ill  with  the  pains  in  his 
back,  he  would  be  certain  to  find  some  grass-grown  bank 
where  there  was  plenty  of  shade,  and  all  he  had  to  do 
then  would  be  to  think  of  his  dear  father,  just  as  in  the 
past  time,  and  then  he  was  quite  certain  to  get  well 
again. 

Paul  waited  yet  a  whole  year,  arranging  his  plans.  He 
had  saved  every  kopeck  given  him,  and  had  a  sum  which 
in  American  money  would  be  worth  not  quite  two  dollars. 

It  was  Easter  now,  and  the  children  all  had  their  holi- 
days, and  it  was  then  that  Paul  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
.start  on  his  journey. 

There  was  only  one  sorrow  he  felt,  and  that  was  to  leave 
the  lady  who  had  befriended  him.  If  he  told  her  he  was 
going,  she  would  certainly  stop  him.  So  he  thought  about 
it  a  long  time,  and  then  hit  on  this  plan.  About  the  middle 
of  Easter  it  was  the  lady's  birthday,  and,  some  time  before, 
Paul  had  told  her  that  to  celebrate  that  event  he  would 
send  her  a  letter.  So  he  wrote  the  letter,  and  gave  it  to 
his  friend  the  clerk,  begging  him  to  post  it  to  the  lady  on 
a  certain  day,  and  so  that  the  clerk  might  not  forget  it, 
Paul  gave  him  the  money  for  the  postage. 

It  was  just  at  sunrise  when  Paul  started  on  his  long  jour- 
ney. His  sack  was  half  full  of  bread,  and  in  it  was  a  pair 


of  shoes,  because  one  of  his  shoes  had  to  be  made  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  He  opened  the  door  quietly,  and  was  soon 
in  the  street.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  gilding  the  domes 
of  the  churches.  He  went  a  little  out  of  his  way  so  as  to 
see  the  old  house  in  a  room  of  which  he  had  lived  with 
his  father.  "Father  will  want  to  know,"  thought  Paul, 
"exactly  how  the  old  house  looked." 

Paul  walked  all  that  day.  hobbling  merrily  along  on 
his  crutch,  and  he  must  have  gone  at  the  very  least  fifteen 
miles.  Where  he  slept  is  not  known,  probably  in  the 
woods. 

Paul's  absence  was  at  once  made  known  to  the  lady. 
The  clerk,  as  in  duty  bound,  mentioned  the  letter,  and 
brought  it  to  the  lady.  This  was  the  letter: 

' '  HONORED  LADY, — After  my  father,  I  love  you  best.  I 
hate  to  leave  you,  but  I  must  go  away  to  see  my  father, 
for  I  know  he  misses  me  very  much.  People  tell  me  that 
it  is  ever  so  far  to  where  my  dear  father  lives,  and  that 
there  are  steep  mountains  and  deep  rivers  between  lame 
Paul  and  his  father;  but  I  expect  to  climb  the  mountains, 
but  how  to  cross  the  rivers  troubles  me  some  little,  be- 
cause on  account  of  my  leg  I  can  not  swim;  but  maybe 
St.  Christopher  will  carry  me  over  the  water.  God 
have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  may  you  have  many  birth- 
days! The  first  thing  I  will  tell  my  father  is,  how  good 
you  have  been  to  me.  Your  affectionate  little  friend  and 
servant.  PAUL." 

Search  parties  were  at  once  sent  out  to  hunt  up  Paul, 
but  the  boy  never  was  seen  again.  After  a  few  days  had 
passed,  the  certainty  came  that  Paul  was  drowned,  because 
a  fisherman  had  found  in  a  river  some  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Odessa  a  small  crutch  floating  in  the  water. 
The  crutch  having  been  brought  to  the  lady,  she  at  once 
recognized  it  as  having  belonged  to  Paul. 

He  had  indeed  gone  to  meet  his  father,  for  news  came 
some  months  afterward  that  his  father  had  died  in  far- 
away Siberia  the  very  day  that  Paul  had  set  out  on  his 
long  journey. 

BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 


BOYS'   HKI1AVIOII. 

I  KNOW  perfectly  well  how  ready  you  boys  are  to  skip 
everything  except  the  stories  in  your  dear  HARPER'S 
YorNG  PEOPLE,  but  I  positively  can  not  let  you  skip  this 
bit  of  advice.  If  you  happened  to  meet  your  aunt  !Mar- 
jorie  on  the  street,  you  would  not  rush  past  her  without 
lifting  your  hats,  I  am  sure,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will 
treat  her  less  politely  when  she  asks  you  to  listen  to  her 
for  a  moment  or  two  while  she  talks  about  behavior. 

"What  difference  does  it  make,"  said  Ned,  the  other 
day,  "whether  I  understand  all  about  etiquette  or  not,  so 
long  as  I  tell  the  truth,  learn  my  lessons,  and  obey  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  ?" 

Ned  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  diligence,  obedience, 
and  truthfulness  are  strong  points  in  manly  character. 
A  boy  who  is  unfaithful,  who  disobeys  or  obeys  disagree- 
ably, above  all,  a  boy  whose  word  can  not  be  trusted,  will 
not  make  a  good  man  nor  a  good  citizen. 

But,  besides  these  qualities,  a  young  gentleman — and 
that  is  what  I  hope  every  one  of  my  boy  friends  desires  to 
be — must  be  chivalric  and  courteous.  He  must  take  the 
part  of  those  weaker  and  smaller  than  himself;  he  must 
be  attentive  to  girls  andladies;  he  must  bear  himself  with 
ease  at  the  table  and  in  the  drawing-room. 

If  you  are  walking  with  a  school-mate,  and  he  raises  his 
hat  to  a  lady  whom  you  do  not  know,  you  should  raise 
yours  also.  If  your  sister,  or  cousin,  or  a  girl  friend  is 
about  to  leave  a  room  or  a  house,  allow  her  to  pass  out 
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most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room,  and  keep  it  when 
some  older  person  has  entered  the  apartment ;  nor  that 
you  ought  not  to  seize  upon  the  morning  paper  be- 
fore papa  has  had  time  to  read  it;  nor  to  begin  a  book 
which  at  present  is  in  course  of  reading  by  any  other 
member  of  the  family. 

Be  manly,  and  be-  gentle  too.      Then  you  will  be 
that  noblest  of  beings  on  earth— a  gentleman. 


before  you ;  do  not  go  blundering  out  in  front  of  her.  Nev- 
er walk  in  front  of  a  lady,  except — note  this,  boys— in  go- 
ing upstairs;  it  is  then  your  place  to  go  first. 

Should  you  see  your  mother  coming  from  a  shopping 
excursion  laden  with  those  little  packages  which  ladies 
delight  to  buy  and  carry  home  iu  their  own  hands,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  yourself  from  the  most  fascinating 
game,  join  her,  and  carry  home  her  impedimenta.  You 
know  what  that  old  Latin  word  means,  do  you  not  1  It 
is  what  the  Romans  used  to  call  baggage  or  luggage,  and 
I  think  it  is  quite  a  picture  in  itself. 

If  you  do  not  hear  distinctly  what  is  said  to  you,  please 
don't,  turn  around  and  say,  rudely,  "What  2"  but  always 
say,  "I  beg  pardon."  This  may  appear  a  little  hard  to 
you,  if  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  phrase, 
but  it  will  soon  grow  easy. 

The  best  manners  spring  from  unselfishness.  No  thor- 
oughly selfish  person  can  be  truly  polite. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  you  should  not  take  the 


IMPROMPTU  PICNICS. 

BY    MARGARET    E.  SANGSTER. 

THE  most  charming  picnic  I  ever  attended  was  an 
impromptu  or  off-hand  affair.  Sitting  with  a 
merry  party  of  cousins  and  friends  at  the  mid-day  din- 
ner in  a  farm-house,  the  good  genius  of  the  family 
suddenly  said.  "Why  not  have  a  picnic  this  after- 
noon ?"  Everybody  was  charmed  with  the  proposal, 
and  in  ten  minutes  we  had  arranged  where  we  should 
go,  what  we  should  take  to  eat,  and  whom  we  should 
invite.  The  boys  were  sent  to  this  house  and  that 
with  "Aunt  Mary's  compliments,  and  the  boats  would 
be  ready  to  start  at  two  o'clock,  and  wouldn't  Pussy, 
or  Flossy,  or  Rena  and  her  brothers  give  us  the  plea- 
sure of  their  company  .'" 

Then  there  was  flying  to  and  fro,  and  a  descent  upon 
the  pantry,  where  sandwiches  and  biscuits  and  soft 
gingerbread  were  presently  packed  into  hampers,  where 
lemons  and  sugar  and  a  squeezer  were  found  all  ready 
for  the  making  of  delicious  lemonade,  where  cold  tea 
was  decanted  from  the  tea-pot  into  a  bottle,  and  where 
a  goodly  supply  of  old  and  odd  plates,  cups,  and  spoons 
were  always  in  readiness  for  just  such  a  raid  as  this. 
Everybody  put  on  the  stoutest  shoes  and  the  strongest 
clothing  he  or  she  possessed,  plenty  of  wraps  were  tak- 
en along,  and  at  the  hour  appointed  we  were  crowded 
into  two  big  sail-boats,  and  were  off  for  the  favorite 
picnic  grounds  of  the  little  sea-side  village. 

There  is  no  reason  why  boys  and  girls  who  live  in 
the  country  should  not  often  get  up  such  little  expe- 
ditions. The  thing  to  be  sure  of  is  that  your  company 
is  well  chosen,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  to  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  such  an  affair  than  the  taking  along  of  an 
ill-tempered,  disobliging,  or  very  selfish  person.  One 
such  person  on  a  party  of  pleasure  usually  manages 
to  ruin  the  enjoyment  of  every  one  else,  for  nobody 
can  be  happy  in  the  society  of  one  who  pouts,  frowns, 
or  sulks  if  his  wishes  are  not  at  once  regarded.  Then 
it  is  always  best,  if  possible,  to  include  one  or  two  old- 
er friends  in  the  number  who  go  to  a  picnic.  A  genial 
gentleman  or  lady  never  subtracts  from  the  fun  and 
good-fellowship  of  the  occasion,  and  should  an  acci- 
dent happen,  or  anybody  be  taken  ill,  or  an  emer- 
gency of  any  kind  arise,  it  is  safe  to  have  some  experienced 
person  with  you. 

Should  you  decide  overnight,  as  boys  sometimes  do, 
upon  a  fishing  excursion,  making  your  plan  after  you 
have  gone  to  bed,  and  tiptoeing  around  the  passages  from 
room  to  room  to  tell  Tom  and  Fred  that  you  will  be  ready 
to  set  out  at  daybreak,  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear. 
Because  you  are  getting  up  so  much  earlier  than  usual, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  disturb  the 
sleep  of  others  who  are  tired  and  in  need  of  the  morning 
nap.  We  all  owe  it  to  our  friends  not  to  annoy  them 
needlessly.  I  have  seen  a  neat  kitchen  thrown  into  a  state 
of  wild  disorder  by  a  set  of  rollicking  fellows,  who,  start- 
ing upon  an  early  picnic,  left  a  trail  of  confusion  behind 
them  for  mother  or  Bridget  to  set  right. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  friend  at  court,  in  the  per- 
son of  an  older  sister  or  cousin,  who  does  not  mind  rising 
early  to  make  coffee  and  boil  eggs  for  the  young  fisher- 
men or  mountaineers. 
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Of  course  elaborate  picnics,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  prep- 
aration, are  very  pleasant.  But  there  is  a  charm  in  being 
agreeably  surprised;  in  having  something  nice  which  you 
were  not  looking  for  brought  into  your  day  suddenly ;  and 
as,  after  all,  it  is  the  out-door  merriment  and  the  lack  of 
ceremony  which  are  the  special  features  of  a  picnic,  not 
the  mere  eating  that  is  important,  an  impromptu  picnic- 
may  be  marked  in  memory  with  a  white  stone  when  the 
statelier  entertainment  is  forgotten. 


INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS;* 

O ',    THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID     KER, 

ACTHOR  OF  "TUB   LOST   ClTY,"  "  FltO.M  TUK   HUDSON    TO  TliE   NKVA,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA. 

AND  on  the  weather  bow  !" 

Captain  Percy,  who  was  restlessly  pacing  the  after 
deck,  started  at  the  call,  and  hurrit'd  forward  to  the  bow 
Adjusting  his  glass,  he 
looked  long  and  earnest- 
ly at  the  dim  bluish-gray 
shadow  ou  the  horizon, 
apparently  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  excitement 
around  him,  which  was 
caused  fully  as  much  by 
his  own  strange  behavior 
by  this  startling  ap- 


so far  from  vanishing  as  the  phantom  island  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  had  done,  grew  plainer  every  moment. 

"  D'ye  think  this  is  it.  Master  Percy  ?"  whispered  Gas- 
kett. 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  replied  the  Captain,  looking  up  from 
the  chart  upon  which  he  had  just  pricked  their  posi- 
tion. "From  what  this  man  says  (though  of  course  he 
makes  his  measurements  in  a  queer, outlandish  way)  I've 
always  thought  that  his  island  must  lie  due  south  of  the 
Cape,  in  14°  east  longitude  by  somewhere  about  49°  south 
latitude,  and  almost  equally  distant  from  Prince  Edward's 
Isle  on  one  side,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha  on  the  other;  and 
that's  just  how  this  thing  lies,  point  for  point." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  the  other  day,  my  lord,"  put  in  Ed- 
wards, ''that  that  Portigee  chap  said  his  island  looked 
like  a  big  shark  broken  in  three  '.  'cause  if  that's  so,  yon- 
der it  lies,  as  plain  as  a  signal  flag  on  a  clear  day." 

The  comparison  was  indeed  a  just  one.  Three  rocky 
islets,  separated  by  such  narrow  channels  as  to  show  that 
they  were  merely  the  divided  parts  of  one  island,  lay  full 
in  view  some  distance  ahead.  The  nearest,  long,  low,  and 
flat,  represented  fairly  enough  the  shovel  snout  of  a  mon- 
strous shark;  the  rugged  outline  of  its  back  was  formed 
by  the  high  stony  ridge  of  the  second;  while  the  third, 
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In  truth,  the  Captain's 
conduct  during  the  four 
days  which  had  passed 
since  the  council  of  war 
in  the  cabin  had  been  a 
continual  puzzle  to  all  but 
the  three  who  were  in  the 
secret.  For  two  days  and 
nights  he  had  sent  his 
vessel  along  as  if  he  were 
flying  for  his  life;  and 
then,  without  any  appar- 
ent reason,  he  had  slack- 
ened speed  all  at  once, 
and  had  begun  such  a  se- 
ries of  zigzags,  now  to  the 
southeast,  and  now  to  the 
southwest,  as  completely 
dumfounded  his  whole 
crew,  young  and  old.  Ev- 
idently he  was  not  going 
to  the  south  pole  itself, 
or  he  would  have  held 
straight  on  toward  it  with 
all  speed,  having  now  no 
time  to  lose.  But  where 
leas  he  going,  then  ? 

Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  mysterious  land,  and 
the  boatswain,  shaking 
his  head,  began  to  mutter 
something  about  "Cape 
Flyaway."  But  this  land, 
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rising  boldly  into  a  sharp  peak  of  black  volcanic  rock, 
made  a  very  tolerable  likeness  of  the  monster's  forked 
tail. 

"This  is  the  place,  sure  enough,"  said  Percy;  "but  I 
think  we'd  better  say  nothing  to  the  crew  till  \ve  see 
whether  the  wreck's  still  here  or  not.  In  four  hundred 
years  it's  had  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  pieces;  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  give  our  men  hopes,  only  to  disappoint  them 
again.  The  first  thing  is  to  find  a  safe  anchorage." 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Neither  bay  nor 
creek  could  be  found  in  the  shore  of  the  first  islet  (which 
was  unanimously  nicknamed  the  Snout),  and  after  steam- 
ing all  round  it,  they  unwillingly  went  on  to  the  Back. 

"We've  gained  something',  however,"  said  the  Captain: 
"  we  know  that  the  wreck  must  be  on  one  of  the  other  two 
islands,  for  there's  no  possible  place  for  it  here." 

The  coast  of  the  Back  was  broken  and  irregular,  and 
seemed  well  suited  for  their  purpose;  but  none  of  its  half- 
dozen  inlets  were  sufficiently  sheltered  to  be  safe  at  this 
stormy  season.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  the 
Tail. 

All  this  while  no  wreck  was  to  be  seen,  nor  any  sign  of 
one;  and  as  the  chance  of  finding  it  seemed  to  grow  small- 
er and  smaller.  Captain  Percy's  face  showed  such  marked 
signs  of  discomposure  that  Mr.  Gaskett  (who  knew  his 
leader's  coolness  by  experience)  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"I  see  you  think  I  make  too  much  of  this.  Jack,"  said 
the  Captain,  ' '  but  it's  more  to  me  than  you  suppose.  You 
know  what  it  '11  cost  to  do  what  I've  planned  for  these 
poor  boys  and  any  others  whom  I  can  pick  up;  and  al- 
though my  brother  would  give  me  as  much  as  I  liked,  I'd 
sooner  chop  my  hand  off  than  ask  him,  when  he  needs 
every  penny  for  the  good  work  that  he's  doing  among 
my  poor  tenants  in  Ireland.  Now,  if  we  can  only  get 
hold  of  this  Portuguese  treasure,  the  whole  thing's  as 
good  as  done  already,  without  depriving  any  one  of  a 
farthing." 

At  that  moment  a  shout  was  heard  from  Tom  Edwards, 
whose  quick  eye  had  detected  in  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Tail 
islet,  along  which  they  were  now  steaming,  a  tiny  bay 
completely  protected  against  all  winds  except  the  north- 
west, which  was  the  unlikeliest  of  all  in  that  latitude  and 
at  that  season.  Half  an  hour  later  they  were  snugly 
moored  there,  and  the  Captain  was  off  in  his  smallest 
boat,  with  Gaskett  and  Tom  Edwards,  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  coast. 

No  one  was  surprised  at  their  going  alone,  for  all  three 
could  handle  a  boat  as  well  as  any  seaman  on  board.  But 
the  crew  would  have  been  considerably  startled  had  they 
seen  the  feverish  excitement  with  which  the  two  old  sail- 
ors, usually  so  cool  and  self-possessed,  kept  peering  into 
every  cleft  and  hollow,  as  eager  as  boys  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  long-lost  vessel  and  her  precious  freight. 

While  Mr.  Gaskett  steered,  and  Tom  Edwards  lirl.l 
the  sheet  of  the  boat's  lug-sail,  Percy  stood  in  the  bow, 
turning  his  eyes  ceaselessly  from  the  dark  cliffs  that 
towered  above  him  to  the  faded,  yellow  parchment  in  his 
hand. 

"  '  Two  rocks  near  together,  bent  inward  like  unto  the 
bill  of  a  sea-bird/  he  says;  but  there's  no  sign  of  them 
here.  Ha!  'Above  the  which  riseth  a  sharp  crag,  exceed- 
ing high  and  black.'  A  high,  sharp,  black  crag?  why, 
that  must  be  the —  Tom,  slack  away  a  bit.  Mr.  Gaskett. 
port  your  helm.  Steady,  now  !" 

The  boat  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  from  the 
yacht's  anchorage,  and  just  rounding  a  huge  dark  head- 
land, which  rose  starkly  up  out  of  the  sea  in  a  sheer  preci- 
pice of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  Beyond  this  point  lay 
a  small  bay,  above  which,  black  and  grim  against  the  red 
glow  of  sunset,  frowned  the  vast  black  crag  which  formed 
the  highest  point  of  the  islet,  and  below  it,  close  together, 
stood  two  rocks  bent  inward. 


Here  undoubtedly  was  the  spot;  but  where  was  the 
wreck  ? 

"She  may  have  been  forced  through  a  gap  by  the  big  sea," 
muttered  the  Captain,  through  his  set  teeth.  "Run  in, 
Tom,  and  let's  see." 

The  next  moment  they  glided  into  a  vast  pit  shut  in  on 
every  side  by  black  frowning  precipices,  between  whose 
jagged  summits  one  tiny  strip  of  crimson  sky  could  be 
seen  far  overhead.  The  change  from  the  light  without  to 
the  darkness  within  was  so  sudden  that  for  a  time  they 
could  see  nothing  distinctly;  but  at  length  they  were  able 
to  make  out  that  this  strange  cavern  was  quite  empty, 
except  for  a  low  rock  that  rose  just  in  front  of  them. 

And  yet,  when  they  looked  again,  was  it  a  rock  ?  It 
might  well  pass  for  one,  so  thickly  was  it  coated  with 
shells  and  carpeted  with  sea-weed;  but  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  that  curious  angular  opening  in  the  middle  of 
it.  almost  like  the  corner  of  a  window  ?  Trembling  with 
excitement,  Tom  Edwards  dug  his  boat-hook  into  the 
weeds  that  covered  the  opening,  and  tearing  them  aside, 
revealed  the  carved  stern-post  of  an  old-fashioned  vessel. 

By  daybreak  next  morning  the  silent  wreck  was  as  busy 
and  as  noisy  as  a  dock-yard.  The  lusty  blows  of  axe  and 
hammer,  the  crish-crish  of  saws,  the  ripping  and  crashing 
of  the  old  timbers,  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  men,  the  mer- 
ry laughter  of  the  boys,  resounded  from  stem  to  stern  of 
the  battered  old  hull,  and  awoke  every  echo  of  the  gloomy 
cavern  in  which  it  had  lain  hidden  so  long. 

Every  one  knew  the  secret  now.  and  they  all  worked 
with  a  will.  The  island  being  a  small  one — it  was  barely 
half  a  mile  across  it  from  the  wreck  to  the  anchorage  of 
the  yacht  (now  called  Christopher's  Bay),  which  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Elstow,  while  the  Captain  and 
Gaskett  superintended  the  work  on  the  treasure-ship — 
messengers  were  passing  between  the  two  all  day  long, 
bringing  stores  and  tools,  while  the  heavier  articles  required 
could  be  brought  round  by  the  St.  Christopher's  boats, 
which  could  be  signaled  for  at  any  time  by  the  firing  of 
muskets  from  the  point  above  the  cavern. 

All  this  was  a  perfect  holiday  to  the  boys,  who,  with 
the  threefold  excitement  of  an  unknown  island,  a  long- 
forgotten  wreck,  and  a  buried  treasure,  were,  as  Jim  Sel- 
deii  remarked  with  a  chuckle,  "as  happy  as  the  day  was 
short."  And  certainly  it  was  short  enough,  for  the  polar 
winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  they  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
getting  away  with  their  prize;  but  this  only  gave  their 
work  the  interest  of  a  match  against  time,  and  made  it 
greater  fun  than  ever. 

For  two  days  all  went  well,  and  many  precious  things 
came  to  light.  The  splendid  Eastern  silks  and  carpets, 
indeed,  were  now  mere  shapeless  heaps  of  sand  and  mil- 
dew; but  several  large  diamonds  and  more  than  a  dozen 
gold  ornaments  were  brought  up,  as  well  as  a  good  many 
pieces  of  ivory,  so  carefully  packed  as  to  be  quite  unhurt. 
But  the  greatest  prize  of  all— the  "Berava-Dourada"  im- 
I  age  of  solid  gold — was  still  undiscovered,  and  every  one 
!  was  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  it. 

But  on  the  third  afternoon  the  sky  became  suddenly 
gray  and  gloomy,  while  the  wind,  springing  up  from  the 
west,  blew  stronger  and  stronger,  till  it  was  little  short  of 
a  gale.  The  Captain  gave  orders  to  cease  work  and  get 
on  board  the  yacht  at  once:  and  in  a  trice  the  workers 
were  filing  along  the  floating  bridge  that  had  been  laid 
to  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  scrambling  up  the  slippery 
ledge  of  weed-coated  rock  that  led  .round  the  cliff  to  the 
shore. 

Jim  and  Sandy,  who  happened  to  be  the  hindmost,  no- 
ticing that  Percy  was  not  with  the  gang,  supposed  that  he 
had  staid  to  see  all  safe  before  leaving.  But  when  they 
had  got  half-way  across  without  seeing  him  following 
them,  Sandy  halted  and  said : 

"  Man.  Jamie,  I'm  thinkin'  there's  somethin'  wrong!" 
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"  That's  just  how  /  feel.    Suppose  we  go  back  and  see." 

It  was  terrible  work  to  struggle  back  over  that  bare 
hill-side,  for  the  wind  was  now  fast  rising  into  a  perfect 
hurricane.  But  they  fought  their  way  down  to  the 
wreck  at  last,  and  found,  to  their  dismay,  the  Captain 
lying  senseless  on  the  deck  beside  a  broken  spar,  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  his  head. 

By  good  fortune  he  was  only  stunned,  and  had  no  seri- 
ous hurt;  but  by  the  time  he  was  able  to  move,  all  hope 
of  reaching  the  yacht  that  night  was  at  an  end.  Even  in 
the  sheltered  cavern  the  water  was  violently  agitated, 
while  the  path  up  the  cliff  outside  was  buried  fathom- 
deep  beneath  the  mountain  waves  that  were  breaking 
mast-high  against  the  precipice  with  a  roar  like  thunder. 
Crouching  there  in  the  darkness,  they  sat  listening  to  the 
howl  of  the  storm,  and  the  deep  booming  cannonade  of 
the  breakers,  till  they  fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Toward  morning  the  gale  began  to  abate,  and  a  heavy 
squall  of  rain  showed  that  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury. 
The  moment  the  falling  tide  gave  them  a  chance,  all 
three  scrambled  ashore,  and  set  off  toward  Christopher's 
Bay' as  if  running  for  their  lives;  for  the  gale  was  from 
the  northwest,  and  this  was  the  one  wind  which  had  pow- 
er to  hurt  the  yacht. 

The  way  was  steep  and  slippery,  but  they  hardly 
felt  the  ground  under  their  feet  as  they  hurried  on,  with  a 
chill  horror  which  they  dared  not  shape  into  words  tight- 
ening round  their  hearts  at  every  step.  Eagerly  they 
strained  their  eyes  downward  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  yacht's  mast-heads  ought  to  have  been 
visible;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

Still  hoping  against  hope,  they  rushed  headlong  down 
to  the  bay.  Where  was  the  yacht  ?  Where,  indeed  ?  The 
hawser  that  had  moored  her  lay  loose  upon  the  rocks,  but 
the  yacht  herself  was  gone! 

"  My  poor  lads!"  cried  Percy,  whose  first  thought  was 
of  his  crew,  wholly  forgetting  the  deadly  peril  that  threat- 
ened himself. 

Suddenly  a  new  idea  appeared  to  strike  him.  He  bent 
down  to  examine  the  parted  cable,  while  the  set,  grim  look 
which  his  face  had  worn  when  he  turned  to  bay  at  Cata- 
nia came  over  it  once  more. 

The  rope  had  been  cut! 

Then  no  one  spoke;  but  they  all  looked  at  each  other. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


SOCIABLE  BIRDS. 

BY    JOHN    R.    CORYELL. 

rpHERE  are  all  sorts  of  birds,  just  as  there  are  all  sorts 
L  of  people.  Not  only  big  birds  and  little  birds,  but  bad 
birds  and  good  birds;  birds  that  love  to  fight,  like  the 
saucy  little  English  sparrows,  and  birds  that  love  each 
other,  and  cuddle  together  all  the  time,  like  the  Java  spar- 
rows; fierce  birds  and  gentle  birds;  birds  that  build  beau- 
tiful houses,  like  the  Baltimore  orioles,  and  birds  that 
build  no  houses,  but  lay  their  eggs  in  other  birds1  houses, 
like  the  cow-birds. 

Then,  again,  there  are  lonely  birds,  like  the  hawks  and 
owls,  and  sociable  birds,  like  blackbirds  and  weaver-birds. 
And  speaking  of  lonely  birds  and  sociable  birds  makes 
me  think  of  a  curious  case  of  a  lonely  bird  and  a  lot  of  so- 
ciable birds  which  all  lived  together  in  a  most  comfortable 
and  happy  way. 

If  ever  you  have  seen  a  fish-hawk  you  know  he  is  as 
wild-eyed  and  savage-beaked  a  fellow  as  you  would  want 
to  meet.  I  ought  to  say  she  is,  for,  as  a  fact,  Mrs.  Fish- 
hawk  is  both  larger  and  fiercer  than  her  husband.  She 
builds  her  nest  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  lonely,  lofty 
tree  as  near  to  the  sounding  breakers  as  possible,  and 
there  brings  up  as  hungry  and  noisy  a  family  as  can  be 
found. 


The  nest  is  a  mighty  structure,  to  begin  with,  but  as  it  is 
added  to  each  year,  it  in  time  grows  to  be  simply  enor- 
mous. Then  it  is  that  the  sociable,  impudent  blackbird 
comes  along,  and  actually  builds  in  the  very  nest  of  the 
hawk.  Not  merely  one  blackbird,  mind  you,  but  just  as 
many  as  can  crowd  into  the  huge  mass  of  sticks  which 
makes  the  big  bird's  nest. 

And  there  they  all  live  together,  with  their  babies  al- 
most touching  each  other,  and  yet  never  quarrelling. 
They  never  have  anything  to  say  to  each  other,  it  is  true, 
but  that  may  be  because  the  hawk  and  blackbird  languages 
are  so  different. 

Even  more  odd  than  this  is  the  case  of  the  owl  and  the 
weaver-birds.  The  weaver-birds  are  probably  the  most 
sociable  of  all  the  birds.  They  do  not  merely  build  their 
nests  near  each  other,  but  put  them  side  by  side  in  great 
numbers,  and  then  make  a  thatched  roof  Jto  cover  them 
all.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  beautiful  little  bird 
village  can  be  the  work  of  birds  which  have  no  other  tools 
than  their  bills,  but  it  is.  and  these  little  architects  do  not 
make  any  fuss  about  it  either. 

The  weaver-birds  which  build  this  sort  of  nest  are  call- 
ed sociable  weaver-birds,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
weaver-birds  which  build  their  nests  separate  from  each 
other. 

If  there  is  one  bird  more  than  another  that  most  little 
birds  positively  hate,  it  is  the  owl.  The  owl  sleeps  all  day, 
and  goes  abroad  at  dusk  when  most  other  birds  are  making 
ready  to  sleep.  Then  the  owl's  eyes  are  good,  and  he  can 
see  little  birds  which  can  not  see  him,  and  down  he  pounces 
011  them  and  swallows  them.  The  poor  birds  can  not  even 
hear  him  coming',  for  his  wings  are  so  covered  with  soft 
down  that  he  moves  through  the  air  without  any  noise, 
and  is  clutching  a  poor  little  bird  in  his  cruel  claws  be- 
fore it  is  awake  enough  to  know  it  is  in  trouble. 

This  is  all  very  well  for  the  owl  at  night,  but  in  the 
daytime  it  is  quite  another  matter.  Then  his  owlship  can 
not  see  well  out  of  his  great  blinking  eyes,  and  is  wise 
enough  to  try  to  keep  well  hidden  lest  the  birds  he  eats 
by  night  should  catch  him  and  have  their  revenge. 

For  in  some  way  the  little  fellows  know  the  owl  can 
not  see  any  better  by  daylight  than  they  can  by  night, 
and  therefore  when  they  catch  him  in  the  sunlight  they 
make  him  suffer  for  his  misdeeds  done  by  moonlight. 
They  cry  out  and  call  all  the  small  birds  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Then  they  scold  and  scold  and  fly  at  him  and  peck 
at  him,  and  all  he  can  do  is  ruffle  up  his  feathers  and  look 
wicked,  or  perhaps  console  himself  with  thoughts  of  how 
he  will  worry  his  tormentors  when  the  horrid  sunlight  has 
faded  away. 

The  fact  that  the  owl  is  so  hated  makes  it  so  much  more 
creditable  to  any  birds  that  will  refrain  from  persecuting 
it  when  they  have  the  opportunity.  A  traveller  tells  of 
having  seen  a  colony  of  weaver-birds  which  not  only  did 
not  persecute  an  owl  when  the  occasion  offered,  but  went 
so  far  as  to  give  it  a  home.  That  surely  was  a  returning 
of  good  for  evil. 

It  seems  that  after  the  little  weavers  had  completed 
their  house  they  were  one  morning  surprised  to  find  a  vis- 
itor asleep  on  their  roof.  It  was  as  if  you  were  to  come 
upon  a  tramp  lying  on  your  door-step.  No  doubt  the  first 
thought  of  the  weavers  was  to  give  the  intruder  a  very 
warm  reception.  There  was  a  noisy  consultation  and  a 
great  deal  of  flying  back  and  forth,  but  nothing  was  done 
to  annoy  the  owl;  and  finally  the  little  birds  flew  off  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  getting  breakfast. 

Occasionally  a  little  weaver  would  perch  near  the 
gloomy-looking  visitor  and  chatter  for  a  few  moments,  but 
that  was  the  worst  that  happened,  and  the  owl  was  seem- 
ingly so  well  pleased  with  the  spot  that  day  after  day  he 
returned  to  it.  The  result  was  that  at  last  the  little  birds 
came  and  went  without  paying  any  more  attention  to  the 
owl  than  if  he  had  been  a  block  of  wood. 
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"WHAT  NEXT?" 

BY  ANNIE  A.   PRESTON. 

DRIVING,  one  August  day.  along  a  shaded  stretch  of 
country  road,  we  came  upon  a  bright-faced  little  one- 
armed  child  perched  upon  a  rocky  ledge  that  overhung  a 
small  mirror-like  pond  of  water. 

As  our  weary  horse  refreshed  himself,  with  his  fore-feet 
and  nose  lost  in  the  cool  limpid  pool,  we  were  entertained 
by  the  small  personage  gazing  curiously  down  upon  us, 
after  this  fashion : 

Mv  name  ?  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  my  name's  George  Mac- 
Donald  Frisbee,  and  I  spell  MacDonald  with  a  capital  M 
and  a  capital  D.  My  mamma  says  so.  Do  you  know, 
George  MacDonald  lives  in  a  book  <  and  my  mamma  likes 
him,  and  one  day  when  she  found  me  eating  my  dinner  at 
her  house— Uncle  Doctor  Fred  says  I  wasn't  bigger  then 
than  a  pint  of  sweet  cream  that  the  cat  has  eaten  half  up 
— but  I  was  big  enough  to  have  a  name  and  to  eat  my  din- 
ner, and  because  I  ate  it  so  fast,  and  my  grandma  said,  "I 
wonder  what  lie  will  do  next,"  and  next  I  cried,  and  Aunt 
Louise  said,  "  I  s'pose  he  will  keep  that  up  all  night,"  and 
niv  mamma  felt  discouraged,  and  I  don't  wonder,  for  it 
is  awful  to  hear  a  baby  cry  ;  I  know,  for  Mrs.  Willis's  baby 
is  always  crying — Mrs.  Willis  lives  in  the  next  house  to 
oui-s,  and  Uncle  Doctor  said:  "You  haven't  got  to  think 
what  he  will  do  all  night;  all  you  have  to  trouble  your- 
self about  is  what  he  will  do  next.  No  man  can  do  the 
second  thing,  much  more  this  little  man." 

That  chippered  my  mamma,  right  up.  I've  heard  grand- 
ma tell  about  it  a  hundred  times.  She  always  tells  it  when 
anybody  asks  what's  my  name,  and  my  mamma  said, 
"  That  gives  me  courage  to  try  to  do  my  best  for  him.  and 
he  shall  be  named  George  MacDonald,  because  George 
MacDonald  said  that  about  the  next  thing,"  and  George 
MacDonald  I  have  been  ever  since.  That's  how  it  hap- 
pens that  ever  since  they  have  all  been  wondering  what 
I'll  do  next,  and  that  is  what  all  of  them  are  always 
saying. 

I  don't  bother  about  it,  for  the  next  thing  always  comes 
right  along,  just  like  the  cars  on  a  freight  train,  you  know, 
one  right  after  the  other.  I'm  going  to  be  one  of  them 
fellers  that  run  on  top  of  the  freight  cars,  don't  you  know, 
when  that  comes  to  be  my  next.  Grandma  says  no  use 
to  worry,  I've  lots  of  next  things  to  do  before  that. 

About  my  arm  ?  Oh  yes.  A  boy  with  one  arm  must 
look  funny — "as  funny  as  a  nan  gel  with  one  wing,"  Un- 
cle Doctor  says.  Well,  you  see,  my  mamma  had  call- 
ers. They  came  in  a  carriage.  I  was  out  to  play  with 
the  little  Willises,  and  mamma  said  stay  out  and  play 
croquet,  and  not  let  her  be  troubling'  about  my  next;  and 
I  did  play  a  good  spell,  until  Ruby  Willis  wanted  to  trade 
jaekknives;  then  I  went  to  the  house  and  climbed  in  the 
parlor  window.  I  hadn't  any  shoes  nor  stockings  on.  and 
I'd  been  eating  bread  and  jam,  and  my  face  wasn't  clean, 
and  I  said,  they  were  all  a-talking  just  as  nice  and  pretty 
when  I  said — "  Halloo,  mamma,  can  I  trade  jackknives?" 
and  the  ladies  all  looked  at  me  just  as  sweet,  and  said, 
"Oh,  is  that  your  little  boy ;"  and  mamma  had  to  own  up, 
but  she  looked  as  though  she  had  a  good  mind  to  say  that  I 
was  one  of  the  Willises,  only  that  would  have  been  a 
squicher,  and  mamma  don't  tell  'em  because  she  don't 
want  to  set  the  zample  for  me,  and  Uncle  Doctor  Fred  he 
wa'ii't  'shamed  of  me,  and  he  didn't  pity  mamma's  callers 
a  bit,  if  they  had  seen  me;  and  he  said,  "  How  can  a  boy 
who  has  no  knife,  and  never  had  a  knife,  trade  jack- 
knives?''  and  I  said:  "  Oh,  I've  got  two  marbles  and  a  cot- 
ton string  a  mile  long — as  long  as  Willimantic  River!" 

And  grandma  said:  "You  are  not  old  enough  to  have 
a  knife,  child" ;  and  I  said.  "I'm  older  than  Ruby  Willis,  a 
niild  older,  as  much  cider's  from  here  to  New  London  right 
straight  down  the  railroad  011  a  freight  train."  Then  Un- 


cle Fred  said,  ' '  That  settles  it ;  you  can  trade. "  And  mam- 
ma said,  kinder  anxious,  "Now,  Doctor,  you  will  have  a 
surgical  operation  on  your  hands" ;  and  Uncle  Doctor  said, 
"  Not  on  account  of  that  old,  dull,  blunt,  boy's  knife;  I'll 
agree  to  drink  all  the  blood  that's  shed  on  account  of  it." 

I  didn't  like  that  much,  but  I  went  off  and  traded  just 
the  same,  and  then  I  went  and  climbed  in  the  other  par- 
lor window,  and  asked  could  I  take  the  kerosene  can  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  mamma  and  grandma  both  said,  ' '  What  will 
he  do  next  '."  and  uncle  said,  "Oil  the  spring  to  that  knife, 
if  he  can  get  the  oil.  Yes,  George  MacDonald,  you  can 
have  the  can,  but  don't  set  it  on  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
don't  spill  all  the  oil,  because  some  might  be  needed  for 
'luminating  purposes."  He  meant  put  in  the  lamps.  He's 
always  talking  that  way,  but  after  a  while  a  feller  gets 
used  to  him,  and  knows  what  he  means. 

I  oiled  the  knife,  and  then  I  went  in  the  parlor,  by  the 
door  that  time,  because  it  was  handiest,  and  I  said. "  It's  got 
a  splendid  spring;  want  to  bear  it  snap?"  and  grandma 
and  mamma  all  said.  "Oh.  go  out  I  please  go  ovt!  you 
smell  like  a  kerosene  merchant":  and  Uncle  Fred  said  he 
was  glad  to  hear  the  knife  had  one  good  quality;  and 
grandma  said,  "Don't  cut  your  fingers;"  and  uncle  said, 
"No,  don't,  nor  anything  else  with  that  knife."  Then 
they  all  laughed,  and  I  was  sort  of  vexed,  and  I  said  I  could 
cut  with  it  switches  enough  to  whip  all  the  folk  in  Con- 
necticut that  made  fun  of  that  knife,  and  1  would  just 
show  them. 

I  ran  out  to  the  sopsyvinenapple-tree,  and  climbed  up 
and  up,  as  Jack  went  up  the  bean-stalk,  you  know,  and 
when  I  got  up  pretty  high,  I  found  a  good  switch,  and 
when  I  begun  to  cut  it  with  that  knife  I  needed  botli 
hands,  and  forgot  to  hang  on,  arid — well,  I  don't  remem- 
ber exaztly,  but  I  hollered,  and  they  all  came  running, 
company  and  all,  and  mamma  said,  "What  will  he  do 
next  ?"  and  Uncle  Doctor  picked  me  up  off  the  ground,  and 
said  I  wouldn't  do  nothing  next  until  my  arm  was  set. 
He  sort  of  laughed  then,  to  make  mamma  feel  better,  and 
said,  "A  surgical  operation  without  a  drop  of  blood,  my 
dear,"  because  I  hollered,  when  he  touched  my  arm,  as 
loud  as  a  freight  train  could  whistle  when  co\vs  were  on 
the  track.  I  know,  because  I  drove  Daisy  and  Clover  on 
the  track  once  to  see.  Then  they  carried  me  in  and  put 
me  on  the  sofa,  and  grandma  and  mamma  didn't  say  a 
word  about  kerosene. 

I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  after  that,  until  I 
woke  up  with  my  hurt  arm  bound  so  close  down  to  my 
side  that  I  didn't  seem  to  have  any  arm,  and  my  night- 
gown was  on  with  only  just  one  arm  sleeve. 

Aunt  Louise  was  there,  and  said  I  looked  just  like  a  little 
white  nangel.  and  Uncle  Doctor  laughed  and  said,  "Who 
ever  heard  of  a  nangel  with  a  clipped  wing?"  and  then 
he  said  they  could  all  be  sure  for  one  fortnight  what  I 
would  do  next:  I  would  stay  right  there  on  that  bed;  but 
he  was  mistaken,  for  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
eating  breakfast,  I  woke  up,  and  after  I  had  looked  in  the 
glass  to  see  how  a  nangel  looked,  I  walked  down-stairs  in 
my  night-gown,  and  told  them  I  could  eat  my  breakfast 
well  enough  with  one  hand. 

That  was  yesterday.  I  had  my  clothes  on  this  morn- 
ing— some  of  them,  you  see — only  my  arm  has  to  be  inside, 
and  my  arm  sleeves  have  to  be  all  turned  in,  so  as  not  to 
be  in  the  way. 

What  am  I  doing  now  ?  Oh,  running  away.  I  never 
have  done  that  before,  but  there's  no  fun  at  home.  Per- 
haps you'd  like  a  boy.  Uncle  Doctor  says  I'm's  good's 
a  circus  to  keep  things  lively,  but  I  never  try  to  do  any- 
thing only  the  next  thing. 

"George  MacDonald  Frisbee!"  It  was  a  sweet  voice, 
ringing  across  the  golden  grain  field  that  stretched  away 
beyond  the  shadowy  pool. 

"Oh  dear!  well,  the  next  thing  is  to  go  home,"  sighed 
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our  small  entertainer,  ruefully  crawling  through  a  gap  in 
the  rail  fence.  "I  hope  the  next  won't  be  a  switching. 
I  don't  think  'twould  be  fair  to  switch  a  one-winged  nan- 
gel,"aud  his  straw  hat  and  yellow  curls  were  lost  amid 
the  heads  of  nodding  grain. 


"LITTLE  BAMBOO." 

BY  NOAH  BROOKS. 
III. 

OF  Little  Bamboo's  new  and  strange  life  in  the  beauti- 
ful tea-house,  with  its  wistaria  vines  draped  in  fes- 
toons from  the  balconies,  and  the  lovely  flowers  bloom- 
ing in  great  clumps  about  it,  I  have  not  time  now  to 
speak. 

One  incident,  however,  I  must  narrate.  It  was  late  in 
the  second  year  of  her  apprenticeship  in  the  house  of  The 
Stork  that  Little  Bamboo,  now  a  well-formed  and  modest- 
looking  young  girl,  was  sent  to  wait  upon  a  fierce  and 
renowned  nobleman.  Sama  Okii  Yari,  or  Sir  Big-Lance, 
who  had  entered  the  humble  tea-house  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  retinue,  while  others  were  humbly  waiting  with- 
out. The  great  man.  with  a  fierce  look  on  his  dark  face, 
threw  his  helmet  on  the  floor,  and  impatiently  waited  for 
the  refreshment  that  he  had  ordered.  Casting  his  eyes  on 
the  meek  little  girl  who  brought  the  tray  and  knelt  before 
his  High-Mightiness,  he  muttered,  "By  the  sacred  mount- 
ain, how  very  like  unto  my  beloved  Asagao  is  this  child! 
What  are  you  called,  little  one  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Honorable  master,  my  miserable  name  is  Little  Bam- 
boo," she  replied,  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  floor,  with 
her  forehead  touching  the  mat. 

The  great  man  stared  at  her  intently,  and  then  said :  "  I 
have  at  home  one  daughter,  the  only  child  of  my  house. 
She  pines  day  and  night  for  her  mother,  who  lias  gone  on 
the  Lonely  Road.  She  is  alone  and  weary  of  herself;  she 
would  have  some  little  one  to  wait  011  her.  I  like  thy 
looks.  Would  you  go  to  Kioto,  and  live  in  my  country 
house  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  ?" 

Little  Bamboo,  with  much  fear  and  trembling,  assured 
her  honorable  lord  that  she  would  go  wherever  she  was 
sent.  She  was  but  a  humble  servant  of  the  worshipful 
Rock-Field,  and  must  do  as  he  said.  But  a  few  words  be- 
tween Sir  Big-Lance  and  Rock-Field  settled  all  that.  Be- 
fore Little  Bamboo  could  collect  her  thoughts  she  was  told 
that  on  the  following  day  four  retainers  of  Sir  Big-Lance 
would  come  out  from  Yedo  for  her,  and  in  their  company, 
following  in  the  train  of  her  new  master,  Sir  Big-Lance, 
she  would  be  carried  to  her  new  home  in  Kioto. 

Very  little  sleep  visited  the  eyes  of  Little  Bamboo  that 
night,  excited  and  sorrowful  as  she  was  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  her  friends  in  the  tea-house  of  The  Stork.  Some 
of  the  young  girls  envied  her  what  they  called  her  good 
luck;  others  predicted  for  her  a  very  hard  time  waiting  on 
the  proud  and  stuck-up  daughter  of  so  mighty  a  man  and 
noble  as  Sir  Big-Lance  was  known  to  be.  But  all  were 
sorry  to  part  with  Little  Bamboo,  so  loving  and  lovable 
was  she  in  all  her  ways.  And  it  was  with  secret  tears  that 
she  mounted  the  norimon,  or  palanquin,  in  which  she  was 
to  be  carried  to  her  new  home.  The  company  of  neigh- 
bors who  assembled  at  this  unusual  sight  of  a  tea-house 
girl  being  carried  in  a  norimon  were  greatly  puzzled  to 
know  what  manner  of  fate  awaited  Little  Bamboo,  so 
strangely  honored,  for  only  ladies  of  high  degree  thus 
journey  in  Japan.  But  Sir  Big-Lance  was  a  noble  of 
prowess  and  renown,  and  none  were  so  bold  as  to  ask 
why  he  paid  so  great  honor  to  a  child  of  the  common 
people. 

Little  Bamboo  was  received  by  Miss  Asagao,  otherwise 
Miss  Convolvulus,  with  great  delight  and  show  of  affection. 
Poor  Little  Bamboo,  now  far  away  from  all  the  home  she 
had  ever  known,  was  down-hearted  and  verv  sad.  But  she 


was  cheered  with  the  loving  words  of  the  motherless  Miss 
Convolvulus,  who  spared  no  pains  to  make  her  new  friend 
happy.  A  messenger  had  run  on  before  the  procession  of 
Sir  Big-Lance — for  no  Japanese  nobleman  travels  with- 
out making  a  grand  show  of  himself  and  his  state — and  so 
Miss  Convolvulus  had  been  told  to  make  ready  for  her 
guest. 

A  guest  and  not  a  slave  did  Little  Bamboo  now  find 
herself.  Although  Sir  Big-Lance  looked  so  frowning  and 
fierce  when  among  other  men,  at  home  he  was  mild  and 
pleasant  in  his  bearing;  and  in  the  presence  of  his  daugh- 
trr,  whom  he  adored,  he  was  as  mild  as  any  pigeon  that 
cooes  on  the  roof  of  the  tea-house  of  The  Stork.  As  for 
Miss  Convolvulus,  she  was  in  raptures.  "  Now,"  she  said,, 
clapping  her  hands  with  delight,  "  I  shall  have  a  play- 
mate. Now  I  shall  not  be  alone  when  my  noble  father 
goes  to  Yedo  and  to  the  distant  wars.''  Then,  taking 
from  the  boxes  where  the  old  nurse  had  laid  them  a  shin- 
ing heap  of  glittering  robes,  she  told  Little  Bamboo  that 
this  was  her  wardrobe,  prepared  for  her  as  soon  as  she 
had  heard  of  her  coming. 

"Take  is  not  a  very  nice  name.  It  is  the  name  of 
one  who  is  called  in  haste  often  and  many  times  a  day. 
What  shall  your  new  sweet  name  be  ?" 

Little  Bamboo  could  not  think.  Suddenly  Miss  Con- 
volvulus, whose  pretty  forehead  was  wrinkled  very  fun- 
nily as  with  thought,  claimed  her  hands  and  cried:  "I 
have  it!  Momo  Nohana — Peach-Blossom.  Isn't  that  a  nice 
name  ?  If  my  honorable  father  consents,  let  us  have  that 
for  the  new  name  of  my  little  sister." 

Momo  Nohana  struck  the  fancy  of  Sir  Big-Lance  very 
favorably,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  even  a  far  less  at- 
tractive title  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  great  man, 
so  long  as  Miss  Convolvulus,  the  dearly  beloved,  asked 
for  it. 

Bright  were  the  days  and  sunny  the  years  that  passed 
with  Peach-Blossom  in  the  castle  of  Sir  Big-Lance  with 
her  sister,  Miss  Convolvulus.  Often  did  her  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  drudgery  of  her  life  in  the  suburb  Inaka. 
Often  did  she  think,  when  alone  in  her  chamber,  of  the 
dear  girls  shut  up  in  their  beautiful  prison  of  the  house  of 
The  Stork.  Nor  did  she  forget  to  send  a  winged  thought 
backward  for  "  Pigling,"  and  the  straw  doll  that  was  so 
dear  a  delight  to  her  childhood. 

But  a  strange  fate  had  overtaken  poor  old  Left-Six.  In 
the  distant  province  of  Satsuma,  far  to  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Niphon,  dwelt  a  powerful  nobleman,  Sir  Mount- 
ain-Field, known  to  all  the  country  round  as  Sama  Yama 
Hata.  From  him,  years  before,  had  been  stolen  his  only 
child,  Chrysanthemum,  the  fairest  flower  that  ever  bud- 
ded in  that  garden  of  Japan.  Every  trace  of  the  lost 
one  had  vanished.  But  Sir  Mountain -Field,  always 
followed  by  an  immense  retinue  of  men-at-arms,  trav- 
elled the  country  over  and  over,  seeking  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  hopeless  quest.  At  last,  when  all  hope  had  vanish- 
ed, a  dying  "ronin,"  or  outcast  from  his  own  followers, 
in  his  last  spasm  of  remorse,  confessed  that  he  had  stolen 
the  little  Chrysanthemum,  and  had  sold  her  to  his  cousin, 
an  old  broom-seller  near  Yedo. 

"Miserable  slave,"  cried  the  angry  nobleman,  as  he 
stood  over  the  dying  outcast,  "may  the  demons  seize  you 
and  carry  away  your  wretched  body,  for  your  great  wicked- 
ness!"' So  saying,  he  would  have  struck  off  his  head  with 
his  ready  sword,  but  he  saw  that  the  breath  of  life  was 
gone,  and,  with  that  dread  of  the  dead  that  every  Japanese 
has,  he  hastily  withdrew. 

Great  was  the  alarm  in  the  suburb  of  Kioto,  where  the 
stately  castle  of  Sir  Big-Lance  stood,  when  the  gorgeous  and 
well-armed  cavalcade  of  a  mighty  nobleman  rode  straight 
up  to  the  big  bridge  that  spans  the  moat.  Was  it  an  at- 
tack on  the  castle  of  the  brave  Sir  Big- Lance  ?  Had 
this  haughty  noble  come  from  afar  to  affront  the  good 
and  honorable  Sir  Big- Lance  ?  With  much  alarm  Miss 
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PEACH-BLOSSOM    AND    MISS    CONVOLVULUS. 


Convolvulus,  with  Miss  Peach-Blossom  half  hidden  in  the 
shelter  of  her  now  much-beloved  friend,  watched  the  ad- 
vancing array. 

"What  means  this  unseemly  approach  ?"  asked  Sir  Big- 
Lance  of  one  of  the  outrunners  of  Sir  Mountain-Field. 
"  Why  comes  your  lord,  mighty  and  honorable  though  he 
be,  to  break  the  peace  of  my  castle  in  ill-mannered  haste  ?" 

"My  sovereign  master,  Sir  Mountain-Field,"  replied  the 
man,  "is  come  from  the  far  southern  country  to  seek  his 
lost  daughter,  the  Chrysanthemum  of  his  house,  stolen 
these  many  years." 

By  this  time  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the 
draw-bridge,  and  Sir  Mountain-Field,  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  strode  in,  and  in  a  manner  most  polite  de- 
tailed his  story,  winding  up  with  the  information  that 
lie  had  traced  his  lost  child,  whom  we  now  know  as  Peach- 
Blossom,  from  the  beloved  suburb  of  Inaka  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Sir  Big-Lance.  Little  Bamboo  was  no  longer  Peach- 
Blossom.  She  was  Chrysanthemum,  one  of  the  noble 
flowers  of  Japan. 

My  tale  is  almost  done.      I  should  like  to  tell  you  how 


Little  Bamboo — for  such  we  may  call  her  for  a  time — was 
met  by  her  grand  and  mighty  father.  Sir  Mountain-Field, 
and  how  she  wept  to  find  him  and  be  found  by  him  in  a 
fashion  so  strange.  But  time  and  space  would  not  hold 
out  to  tell  all  of  these  things,  nor  of  the  grief  with  which 
she  parted  from  her  beloved  sister,  Miss  Convolvulus. 
She  was  ready  to  ask  if  her  wanderings  would  never  cease. 
Her  tender  heart  was  wrung,  too,  to  learn  of  the  dread- 
ful end  of  her  old  foster-father,  the  wicked  Left-Six, 
who  had  been  cut  down  with  one  stroke  of  the  avenging 
sword  of  a  samurai,  or  armed  follower,  of  Sir  Mountain- 
Field. 

In  the  charming  annals  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,  written 
with  many  other  tales  of  love  and  happy  childhood,  you 
may  read  the  story  of  Sir  Mountain-Field,  his  beautiful 
daughter  Miss  Chrysanthemum,  or  Royal  Flower,  and  his 
wife,  the  graceful  lady  of  the  castle,  once  known  as  Miss 
Convolvulus,  now  famed  through  all  the  province  of  Sat- 
sutna  as  Lady  Pure-Gem.  And  so  the  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  Little  Bamboo  come  to  a  happy  end. 

THE    END. 
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"My  little  subjects  belong  to 
Their  sovereign  no  more; 

If  they  only  knew  how  I  long  to 
Reign  over  them  as  of  yore! 

"Sometimes  a  toddling  mortal. 

"With  her  rag-doll  on  her  arm, 
Strays  in  at  the  open  portal. 

Aiid  I  put  forth  all  my  charm, 


I'VE  been  to  Fairy-land,  viewing 
My  friend  the  Queen's  domains. 
All's  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 
And  thiis  the  Queen  complains: 

"What  has  become  of  the  children? 

The  gates  wide  open  stand, 
The  paths  are  not  bewild'ring, 

That  lead  to  Fairy-land. 

"  They  can  find  my  realm  who  love  it 
By  the  singing  of  birds  so  loud, 

And  the  blue  sky  bent  above  it, 
With  its  one  wee  fleecy  cloud. 

•"A  droning  bee  stands  sentry. 

With  chevrons  on  his  sleeve; 
Any  countersign  gives  entry 

Through  the  gates  of  Make-believe. 


"  There's  my  garden.    The  beans  in  it 
Were  planted  by  Jack  so  spry; 

It  wouldn't  take  a  minute 
For  them  to  reach  the  sky. 

"Puss  in  Boots  by  the  fire  is  purring, 

Lazy  and  fat.  alas! 
But  a  word  would  set  him  stirring 

For  his  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

"Jack  the  Giant-killer's  grown  lazy; 

With  his  sword  the  ogres  dread 
He  flicks  a  harmless  daisy, 

Or  lops  off  a  poppy-head. 

"Cinderella  sits  the  coal  in. 

And  bears  her  sisters'  reproach. 
And  her  rats  have  gnawed  a  hole  in 

Her  beautiful  pumpkin  coach. 

"Though  they  all  know  what  in 
his  den  is, 

Yet  Blue-beard,  excellent  man, 
Spends  his  days  a-playing  lawn  tennis 

With  the  brothers  and  sister  Anne. 


"And  I  refuse  her  nothing 
Her  reckless  heart  can  seek — 

Her  dolly  has  golden  clothing, 
I  make  it  feel  and  speak; 

'And  by  her  crib  I  sit  nightly, 

And  she  laughs  as  in  her  dreams 
She  sees  Fairy-land's  sun  beam  brightly. 
And  hears  its  singing  streams. 

"  Sometimes  you  come,  and  I  know  you, 
Though  you  with  years  are  changed, 

And  I  take  my  wand  and  show  you 
The  fields  that  once  we  ranged, 


"Red  Riding-hood  is  thriving, 
But  her  grandma's  fast  asleep, 

And  the  Wolf  is  homeward  driving 
Little  Bo-peep's  tailless  sheep. 


"My  palfrey  has  slipped  his  bridle, 

And  grazes  at  the  door: 
All  Fairy-land  is  idle, 

For  the  children  come  no  more. 


"  Though    I    see    them 

their  features 
Are  all  so  wise  and  staid; 
They're  such  terribly  grown- 

up creatures, 
They  make  me  quite  afraid. 


"Once  they  thronged  in  in  masses — 
See  how  the  threshold's  worn  !— 

Now  scarce  a  footstep  passes 
Of  child  of  mortal  born. 

"And  yet  if  they  would  only 

Enter  and  freely  range, 
They  would  see  these  fields  so  lonely 

Nothing  have  known  of  change. 


"When  I  found  you  dreaming  under 
The  old  tree  by  the  brook, 

Your  eyes  all  wide  with  wonder, 
And  your  finger  in  your  book. 

'•  You  who  through  life's  desert  'wild'ring 
Know  to  Fairy -land  the  way, 

Go  and  call  back  the  children 
To  the  arms  of  Mother  Fay." 
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A  DELICATE  FOREIGNER. 

My  Eveline's  so  delicate. 

She  can  not  stand  this  weather : 
Yon  know  it's  been  so  very  warm 

For  days  and  days  together. 

One  lady  fainted  from  the  heat- 
Suppose  my  dolly  fainted. 

Could  I  throw  water  over  her? 
You  know  she's  only  painted. 

My  other  children  are  qnite  w-'.i. 

And  so  are  Belle's  and  Carrie's. 
Bnt  she  can't  stand  our  climate,  'cause. 

You  see,  she  comes  from  Paris. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

THE  writer  of  the  following  letter  deserves 
great  praise,  for  she  has  taken  a  great  dea! 
of  pains: 

RrDGELASD.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — You  asked  the  children 
to  write  about  "A  Journey  Bound  the  Breakfast 
Table."  so  I  thought  I  would  try. 

Yon  must  picture  to  yourself  a  pretty  little 
round  table  in  the  centre  of  a  large,  brigh: 
with  all  the  windows  open.  It  is  a  fresh  spring 
morning :  the  birds  are  all  singing  as  if  each  one 
tried  to  sing  louder  and  more  sweetly  than  the 
rest,  and  the  bees  and  butterflies  all  seem  so  busy 
and  happv  gathering  honey  from  the  many  bright 
little  summer  flowers  in  the  small  garden  under 
the  window.  There  are  only  four  people  at  the 
table,  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  a  little  boy  and 
girl,  but  they  are  talking  quite  merrily,  and 'seem 
to  be  much  "interested  in  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  He  is  only  telling  them  somethingabont 
the  dish  of  hominy  which  stands  before  him.  and 
at  first  sight  this  would  not  seem  at  all  an  inter- 
esting subject :  but  we  shall  see. 

Hominy,  as  every  one  knows,  is  corn  ground  in 
a  mill :  before  it  is  cooked  we  call  it  grits,  and  it 
is  the  coarse  part  of  ground  corn.  The  fine  part 
is  separated  from  it  by  pouring  it  into  something 
like  a  slanting  trough  with  a'wire  botto: 
fine  part  falls  through,  and  that's  the  corn  meal. 
or  flour,  which  makes  very  nice  bread.  But  he 
tells  them  that  the  grain  of  which  it  is  made  is 
not.  properly  speaking,  corn,  but  maize.  The 
first  settlers,  when  they  found  it.  called  it  Indian 
corn :  they  had  never  seen  it  before,  but  they  saw- 
that  the  I'ndians  had  it.  and  soon  found  what  it 
was  for.  On  one  occasion  Captain  John  Smith. 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  set  out  with  a  few  men 
to  buy  corn  of  the  Indians,  for  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged  was  nearlystarving.  When  theyfirst 
met  the  Indians  they  were  scorned  as  famished 
men.  the  Indians  offering  them  a  handful  of  corn 
for  a  gun.  and  another  for  their  clothes.  But 
when  Smith  ordered  his  men  to  fire  off  their 
guns,  the  savages  fled  to  the  woods.  After  a 
little  fighting,  however,  they  were  glad  enough 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  for  a  few  pieces  of  copper 
Smith  bought  a  boat-load  of  corn,  of  which  the 
Indians  had  great  heaps.  At  one  time,  when 
there  was  great  scarcity  of  coin  in  the  colonies. 
corn  was  used  for  money.  The  corn  is  ground 
between  two  stones :  one  stands  still,  while  the 
other  goes  round.  The  stone  which  they  use  is 
called  buhr-stone ;  the  best  is  from  France :  it  is 
very  hard— harder  even  than  flint. 

Tea  comes  from  China.  It  is  a  little  plant 
about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  picked  by 
hand,  rolled,  and  dried.  The  Chinese  drink  it  in 
little  saucers,  without  milk  or  sugar. 

"  I  once  read  of  a  little  Chinese  girl  called  Pen- 
see."  said  Nellv.  the  little  daughter,  "who  went 
with  her  mother  to-pick  tea  on  a  hill-side.  She 
liked  it  very  much,  and  "was  very  sorry  when  she 
had  to  go  and  live  on  the  water  in  a  junk,  or  Chi- 
nese boat." 

Tea  has  taken  quite  a  prominent  pan  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  for  we  all  know  that  the 


hish  tax  on  foreign  tea 
was  one  of  the"  chief 
causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

There  was  also  coffee 
for  breakfast.  It  comes 
from  Asia.  Africa.  Oce- 
anica.  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  South  Amer- 
ica. There  is  Rio  cof- 
fee from  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  capital  of  Brazil. 
Mocha  coffee  fr»m  Mo- 
cha, in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula. and  many  oth- 
er kinds,  but  that  from 
the  island  of  Java  is  the 
best. 

••  I  know  where  the 
sardines  come  from." 
said  Jimmy,  the  boy  at 
the  table,  who  was  very 
fond  of  them.  "The 
genuine  ones  come  from 
Cape  Finisterre.  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  They 
are  packed  with  olive 
oil  into  the  tin  ! 
The  oil  is  pressed  out 
of  the  olive  — a  little 
green  fruit  that  grows 
in  Spain.  France. "iraly. 
and  Greece." 

Salt  is  dug  from  mines. 
The  most  celebrated 
mines  are  near  Cracow. 
in  the  northern  part  of 
Austria.  When  the  salt 
is  found  it  is  like  solid 
rock.  This  is  used  for 
cows.  etc..  to  lick.  This 
would  be  too  dirty  fur 
people,  so  it  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  allowed 
to  settle;  the  water  is 
pumped  oft.  and  the  salt 
is  left  pure  and  clean. 
I  conld  say  much  more  about  the  breakfast 

table,  but  I'm  afraid  my  letter  would  be  too  long. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old.    Good-by. 

ESIHIE  C.  W. 


I.  McD. 


SA*  JOSE,  SANTA  CLAEA  Cocxnr,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  saw  in  the  Post-office  Box  that  you  would  like 
a  letter  upon  the  subject. "  What  I  Saw  in  a  Morn- 
ing Walk!"  so  I  thought  that  I  would  write  one. 

As  I  was  walkingon  the  road  toward  the  light- 
house, which  is  about  three  miles  from  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  County.  I  looked  to  my  right,  and  saw 
San  Pedr. >  Mountain, "which  from  a  distance  ap- 
pears as  if  it  had  not  a  stone  on  it.  Then  I  look- 
ed to  my  left,  and  saw  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and.  nut  far  from  the  mainland,  a  lit- 
tle isle  by  the  name  of  Dead  Man's  Island,  so 
called  because  some  United  States  soldiers  were 
buried  there.  From  the  earth  of  this  little  island 
are  washed  fossils,  and  there  is  a  little  beach 
where  one  may  gather  shells  and  sea-moss.  I 
then  looked  in  front  of  me,  and  again  saw  the  Pa- 
cific, and  in  the  distance,  almost  hidden  by  fog. 
was  the  island  of  Santa  Catana :  and  I  saw  also 
the  old  Spanish  fort  that  was  used  when  Cali- 
fornia belonged  to  Mexico.  Here  are  sometimes 
found  cannon-balls,  and  I  have  seen  a  piece  of 
one  of  the  old  cannon.  Behind  me  in  the  far 
distance  were  the  Ligh  San  Sordino  Mountains, 
capped  with  snow.  Across  the  San  Pedro  Chan- 
nel I  saw  Rattlesnake  Island — a  long  stretch  of 
sand  infested  by  rattlesnakes:  and  far  beyond 
this  I  could  plainly  see  the  white  houses  at  Long 
Branch.  Good-by. 

ANME  MARY  B.  (.aged  11  years). 


HiETroED.  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  written 
to  the  Post-office  Box  once  before.  When  I  first 
began  to  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  I  thought 
.  d  only  read  the  stories  which  sounded" as 
if  they  were  meant  for  girls,  but  I  have  found 
out  that  all  are  nice.  I  like  "  Rolf  House"  better 
than  any  of  the  stories.  For  pets  I  have  three 
Maltese  cats  .mes  are  Tab.  Muff,  and 

Malty,  and  a  canary-bird  named  Pet.  Six  little 
girls  and  myself  had  a  fair  for  the  Fresh -air 
Fund,  and  made  $19  'J4.  ETHEL  W. 


Xs*r  YOEK  Cm-. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — You  must  excuse  me  for 
not  writing  about  "A  Journey  Around  the  Break- 
able." as  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  I 
have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  year,  and 
think  it  very  good.  Mamma  says  there  are  no 
foolish  stories  in  it.  A  little  playmate  of  mine 
and  her  two  sisters  are  going  to  take  it.  I  am 
sorry  "Rolf  House''  has  ended:  it  was  so  nice. 
I  am  reading  "  Into  Unknown  Seas,"  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  like  the  funny  part  of  it,  where 
another  man  gives  one  of  the  men  some  poison 
cake.  I  like  to  look  for  new  stories.  I  love  to 
read  the  Post-office  Box.  Boys  and  girls  who 
want  to  do  some  work  that  will  take  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  this  is  the  way  :  Take  some  mot- 
toes that  you  have  had  candies  in.  and  form  let- 
ters and  make  a  sentence.  I  made  one :  it  was, 


"Jesus.  Our  Lord."    Is  not  that  pretty?    Your 
loving  little  reader. 

MAIZIE  G.  T.  (.nine  year- 

This  is  a  very  sweet  little  letter,  and  if  you 
really  did  not  want  to  make  a  journey  around 
the  breakfast  table,  you  did  the  next  best  thing 
in  writing  just  as  you  did. 


POTTS  STATION.  AEEANSA*. 

This  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  letter  to  the  Postmistress.  1  am  a  little 
girl  twelve  years  old.  I  have  been  taking  this 
paper  :  nths.  I  like  it  very  much  in- 

deed. I  like  to  read  the  1-tters  best.  I  have  one 
little  pet :  it  is  a  little  black  dog :  his  name  is  Nip- 
per 'I  think  a  great  deal  of  him.  Crops  are  look- 
inn  well  in  this  country.  If  our  farmers  can  have 
rops  this  year,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
our  State.  I  little  cousins  out  in  Cal- 

ifornia :  I  never  saw  any  of  them.  Papa  bought 
me  an  organ :  I  can  play  very  well.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  school  now.  but  will  begin  sootL 

SALLIE  J.  R. 


BOXMOOE.  HERTFOBPSHIBS,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  been  wishing  to 
send  you  a  letter  for  some  time,  but  have  not 
known  what  to  say.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  Christmas,  and  I  like  it  very 
much  indeed.  Papa  takes  HARPER'S  NEW  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  every  month,  and  I  like  it  immense- 
-  'me  of  the  articles  are  very  nice:  there 
-.-  I  read  with  great  interest.  "The  Wild 
Welsh  <- 'oast  ""  1  have  been  in  Wales  five  or  six 
times,  and  I  think  some  of  the  scenery  is  lovely. 
1  have  been  to  Carnarvon  and  Conway  castles, 
also  Beanmaris.  where  there  were  some  dear  lit- 
tle tame  rabbits,  such  pretty  little  things.  We 
stay  at  a  place  called  Llandudno.  and  visit  these 
other  places  from  it.  What  a  number  of  pets 
have  some  of  the  children  who  write  to  the  Post- 
office  Box :  We  have  four  dogs  and  one  kitten, 
my  own  especial  property.  She  will  not  get  used 
to'  the  two  dogs  that  live  in  the  house,  Leon,  a 
retriever,  and  Mouton,  a  black  poodle,  but  con- 
tinues to  put  herself  in  such  passions  that  they 
are  quite  frightened  at  her.  I  think  "Rolf  House'* 
is  a  very  nice  story.  I  take  in  Littlt  Folks,  and 
it  has  just  finished  "King  Charles's  Page,''  a 
delightful  historical  tale.  I  did  enjoy  that,  as  I 
am  very  fond  of  history:  but  I  like  drawing  and 
painting  better  than  anything.  I  have  been  do- 
time,  and  hope  soon  to  be  put 
into  water-colors.  ETTA  C. 


NEW  TORS  Cmr. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— As  to  pets,  I  have  eight 
birds — seven  canaries  and  a  dwarf  parrot.  One 
of  my  canaries  is  tame,  and  as  Carrie  S.  -wishes 
v  Low  to  tame  hers,  I  will  tell  how  I  tamed 
mine.  He  pecked  my  finger  just  the  same  as  she 
said  hers  did.  I  put  a  hemp-seed  on  my  finger, 
and  when  he  saw  the  seed  he  took  it  instead  of 
pecking  my  finger  :  it  is  his  favorite  food.  I  re- 
peated it  several  times,  until  after  a  day  or  two 
I  put  a  seed  between  my  lips,  and  after  a  few 
trials  he  took  it.  Now.  when  he  is  out  of  his 
cage.  I  put  a  few  seeds  on  my  lap.  and  he  will  hop 
around  there  auite  contentedly,  not  offering  to 
:i  when  I  stroke  his  feathers.  Be  sure  to 
give  him  hemp  until  he  is  tame,  but  not  too  much, 
as  it  will  make  him  too  fat  for  health.  I  liked 
H  use"  very  much.  I  enjoy  the  letters 
very  much  also.  "  BESSIE  C. 


BEAUCLEEC,  FLORIDA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— This  is  what  I  saw  and 
did  before  and  after  breakfast.  After  feeding 
my  chickens  I  went  down  to  the  store  to  get  my 
troll  and  use  it  on  the  wharf.  When  I  got  there 
I  saw  an  alligator  out  in  the  river,  near  the  wharf ; 
he  was  quite  a  large  one.  and  had  only  his  head 
out  of  water.  I  went  down  on  the  wharf,  trolling, 
and  as  I  had  nearly  reached  him  he  gave  a  great 
splash,  and  down  he  sank  for  a  few  seconds  to 
re-appear  again  further  off.  This  time  he  showed 
his  whole  body,  swimming  out  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Three  of  these  fellows  stay  around  here  all  the 
time,  and  one  day  when  we  were  in  bathing  we 
saw  two  of  them"  a  short  distance  away.  They 
never  hurt  us.  and  we  are  not  the  least  bit  afraid 
of  them.  If  yon  splash  about  a  great  deal,  they 
won't  attempt  to  harm  any  one.  After  putting 
away  my  troll  I  went  down  to  my  little  wharf ; 
I  call  it  a  "  fish  dock."  as  I  built  it  mostly,  to  fish 
from.  It  is  built  out  from  a  square  terrace,  about 
30  by  30  i  the  clay  of  which  it  is  built  came  out  of 
a  cave  we  dug :  a  nice  little  house  it  makes), 
across  a  lot  of  cypress  knees,  and  along  by  the 
trunk  of  a  large  cypress  tree.  The  wharf  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  about  three  feet  wide  all  the 
way.  When  I  got  down  to  the  bank.  I  saw  five 
white  cranes  on  it.  I  came  down  so  suddenly 
that  thev  were  startled  and  flew  away,  but  came 
right  back.  I  did  not  see  them  till  they  flew.  I 
kept  quiet  for  a  while,  watching  the  fish,  of  which 
there  were  lots  around  among  the  cypress  knees. 
Soon  I  saw  a  large  pike,  so  1  took  my  spear,  or 
"gig,"  and  speared  him.  He  gave  some  great 
jumps  and  splashed  water  all  around,  frighten- 
ing the  cranes  so  that  they  left  in  a  hurry  I 
managed  to  secure  him.  however,  and  he  is  now 
cooked  all  ready  to  be  eaten.  After  breakfast  I 


JULY   liN  1S-.Y 
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fished  with  a  hook  and  line,  and  before  dinner  I 
caught  twenty-two:  before  fonr  o'clock  I  had 
increased  the  number  to  thirty-five,  all  bream  or 
perch,  but  I  almost  caught  a  trout  three  or  fonr 
tiim/*.  I  have  caught  ^huut  one  hundred  off  my 
little  wharf  since  it  has  been  built,  and  innumer- 
able crabs  and  about  twenty  cat-fish.  I  won't 
fish  now  for  a  week  or  so.  so  as  to  let  the  fish 
come  around  again  and  get  tame.  Now  if  this 
ts  published,  I  hope  it  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Post-office  Box.  With  love  to 
the  Postmistress,  I  am  yours,  F.  C.  S. 

F.  C.  S.  may  be  sure  that  the  boys  will  enjoy 
hearing  of  his  fishing  exploits. 


MAYSVILLE,  KEMTCKT. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  and  I  have  a  sister  aged 
ten  ;  her  name  is  Abbie.  We  are  the  same  size, 
and  some  people  take  us  for  twins,  though  we 
don't  look  a  bit  alike.  Abbie  has  dark  brown 
hair  hanging  down  to  her  shoulders,  and  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  I  have  light  brown  hair,  short  and 
curly,  and  light  blue  eyes.  I  go  to  school  at  the 
convent,  and"  study  etymology,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy. French,  music,  reading,  writing,  object 
lessons,  composition,  and  dictation.  I  have  a 
cousin  in  Paterson.  New  Jersey,  who  takes  this 
paper,  and  I  hope  she  will  see  this  in  print. 

ROSA  G.  P. 


DEL  Rio.  TKTAS. 

I  think  I  can  answerthe  letterof  "  An  Admirer 
of  the  Post-office  Box."  She  wants  to  know  why 
her  robin  pecked  at  the  window  that  looked  into 
the  coal-cellar.  It  was  becanse  he  saw  himself  in 
the  glass  :  the  coal  beine  black,  made  the  glass 
dark",  as  the  quicksilver  does  on  the  looking-glass. 
Robin  thought  it  was  another  bird.  I  do  not  live 
here,  but  am  staying  with  my  grandma.  I  live 
in  San  Anto,nio.  but  am  here  on  a  visit  for  the 
summer.  I  am  ten  years  old.  and  will  be  eleven 
in  August.  I  like  •'  Rolf  House"  very  much,  and 
dislike  the  Farquhars  as  much  as  I  like  Nan. 

JULIA  G. 


We  have  a  little  house  over  in  our  pasture,  and 
we  make  fires  there  and  cook.  I  think  "  Rolf 
House"  is  lovely,  and  so  is  "  Wakulla."  I  send  a 
few  puzzles.  I  am  ten  years  old. 

GERTRUDE  C.  C. 
Thank  you,  dear. 


WALTHAMSTOW,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  have  twen- 
ty-nine numbers  of  HARPER'S  Torso  PEOPLE; 
I  am  taking  them  regularly,  and  I  hope  to  have 
them  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have 
three  sisters  older  than  myself,  and  one  brother 
younger.  I  have  a  little  dog;  it  is  a  fox-terrier. 
We  thought  it  was  never  going  to  bark.  It  has 
a  black-and-tan  face.  It  began  to  bark  when  it 
was  four  months  old.  but  it  is  nearly  five  months 
old  now.  Don't  you  think  it  is  nice  to  have  a 
little  dog?  My  papa  took  me  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  there  I  saw  all  kinds  of  animals, 
including  white  bears,  elephants,  camels,  snakes, 
poll  parrots,  and  cockatoos.  I  have  not  written 
a  letter  before,  but  I  hope  to  see  this  in  print. 

C.  E.  H. 

I  tbink  a  dog  is  a  delightful  pet. 


XEW  YOEK  Crrr. 

In  reading  over  your  lovely  paper  I  noticed  the 
letter  in  which  Carrie  S.  wishes  to  know  how  to 
tame  her  pet  bird.  As  we  have  had  eleven  birds, 
and  a  good  deal  of  experience.  I  think  I  can  an- 
swer Carrie  S.'s  question.  On  St.  Valentine's 
Day  my  sister  and  myself  received  a  beautiful 
canary-bird,  which  we  named  Valentine,  in  honor 
of  the  day,  but  we  call  him  Tiny  for  a  pet  name. 
We  noticed  that  Tiny  pecked  at  our  fingers,  so 
we  thought  we  would  tame  him.  We  took  the 

gerches  out  of  his  cage,  and  my  sister  put  her 
and  in  the  cage  and  held  it  out.  Tiny,  after  fly- 
ing about  a  little,  alighted  upon  it.  We  repeated 
this  every  day  for  a  week,  and  then  took  him  op 
to  our  room.  We  went  behind  the  lace  curtain 
with  him  and  held  out  a  finger:  he  came  on  it, 
and  in  that  way  he  became  very  tame.  We 
taught  him  to  hop  up  a  cord  about  a  yard  or  two 
long  by  taking  a  cord  and  fastening  each  end  to 
a  nail  or  hook  of  some  kind.  He  would  sit  on  a 
finger,  hop  up  the  finger,  then  up  the  arm  to  the 
shoulder,  and  then  to  the  head.  We  could  dance 
and  jump,  but  he  would  not  go  from  us.  He 
would  fly  around  the  room,  and  then  come  to  us, 
but  we  could  not  get  him  to  remember  his  name. 
He  sang  until  he  became  very  tame,  after  which 
he  would  not  sing.  So  although  it  is  very  nice 
to  have  a  tame  bird,  still  it  is  very  nice  to  have 
one  that  can  sing.  LEXA  II.  (U  years  old). 

I  hardly  think  Tiny  lost  the  power  of  song 
through  his  gentle  freedom  with  you.  I  think 
he  will  sing  again. 

BCZZABD'S  BAY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  two  little  girls,  aged  respectively  four- 
teen and  thirteen.  We  consider  ourselves  quite 
grown  up.  but  the  dear  grandmother  thinks  us 
quite  little  children.  I.  Susette,  am  fourteen, 
while  my  cousin  Angelica  is  thirteen.  We  have 
a  dear  little  cousin  a  year  old.  whose  name  is 
Flora  Corinne.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  pretty 
name  ?  I  have  an  older  cousin  named  Sara,  but 
we  call  her  Sunflower,  she  is  so  cheerful. 

SCSETTE  and  ANGELICA  R. 


SHAW  LANE,  LEEDS,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  only  a  child,  but  I  should  like  to  write  you 
a  letter  about  "Kindness  to  Animals."  How 
many  people  in  this  world  think  about  being  kind 
to  them,  I  wonder?  Almost  every  family  has  a 
cat,  dog,  or  bird,  or  some  little  pet  animal,  but 
are  people  always  kind  to  them?  I  think  that  it 
is  one  of  our  duties  In  life  to  look  after  and  take 
care  of  the  animals,  for  were  they  not  created  by 
the  same  God  as  we.  and  does  He  not  say  that 
not  a  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without 
His  knowing  it?  Yes :  not  even  one  of  the  mean- 
est little  insects  dies  without  His  knowledge.  If 
you  examine  through  a  microscope  the  body  of 
an  ant.  you  will  see  that  it  is  wonderfully'made. 
quite  as  much  so  as  your  own,  so  that  if  God 
made  them  so  wonderfully  and  perfectly,  must 
He  not  care  for  them  very  much,  and  do  you  not 
think  that  He  will  be  grieved  to  see  a  creature 
that  He  has  made  tortured  and  killed  by  a  strong- 
er creature  whom  He  made  to  protect  it  ?  Would 
you  not  feel  hurt  if  you  were  to  do  something  for 
anybody,  and  he  did  not  thank  you  for  it,  but 
j  beat  you  or  starved  you  instead?  Horses  also 
suffer  from  the  bearing-rein,  having  their  heads 
1  reined  tightly  back  perhaps  for  six  hours,  just  to 
t  look  well  to'please  fickle  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
i  The  common  traps  for  rabbits  are  very  bad.  and 
]  give  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  the  poor  creatures : 
I  would  rather  have  all  my  plants  eaten  than 
have  a  single  rabbit  put  in  pain.  I  go  to  the  High 
School,  and  we  have  a  Band  of  Mercy,  and  try  to 
prevent  all  cruelty.  I  wish  all  children  would  do 
the  same.  ELSIE  F.  (aged  13 1. 


SPEINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

I  wrote  to  you  a  good  while  ago.  but  my  letter 
was  not  published.  I  like  to  read  the  "letters 
very  much.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  We  are 
having  vacation  now.  I  went  to  a  picnic  last 
Thursday  at  Yellow  Springs.  I  had  a  nice  time. 

GEACE  O.  F. 


HOBOKEN,  XEW  JKESEV. 

I  take  HARPER'S  Youxr,  PEOPLE,  and  think  it  is 
a  splendid  paper.  The  first  thing  I  read  when  I 
get  the  paper  is  the  Post-office  Box.  I  am  jnst 
fourteen  years  old,  and  am  in  the  highest  gram- 
mar class.  I  have  no  pets,  but  I  did  have  a  little 
cat.  whose  name  was  Blackie.  and  one  night  he 
disappeared,  and  1  have  not  seen  him  since. 

GEORGEXA  MAT  K. 


BCZZAED'S  BAY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  two  girls,  Laura  and  Cora.  Laura  is 
twelve  years,  and  I,  Cora,  am  thirteen.  We  are 
staying  "at  Cape  Cod.  and  we  think  it  a  most  beau- 
tiful place.  Our  father  lives  in  Boston,  and  sends 
us  our  paper  every  week.  Our  little  brother 
George  thinks  "  Into  Unknown  Seas"  is  a  splen- 


did story. 


CORA  and  LAURA  P. 


POCGHKESPSIE.  NEW   YoEK. 

I  live  in  the  country,  and  our  place  is  called 
"  Strawberry  Hill  Fruit  Farm."  I  bad  a  vegeta- 
ble garden,  where  I  raised  onions,  radishes,  and 
lettuce.  Now  I  have  a  flower  garden,  with  gera- 
niums, coleus.  a  lemon-verbena,  pansies,  a  fuchsia, 
petunias,  and  two  rose-bushes.  We  went  fishing 
a  few  weeks  ago.  and  caught  only  one  fish,  but 
we  had  great  fun  wading.  I  like  to  make  up 
puzzles,  especially  enigmas  and  jumhles.  My 
cousin  and  I  used  to  have  a  little  paper  called 
The  Liltlf  Pilgrim,  but  we  have  stopped  it  now. 


ST.  Lons,  MISSOCKI. 

I  have  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  I  have 
no  pet  just  now.  but  we  have  a  little  Newfound- 
land dog :  his  name  is  Cato.  We  also  have  a  cat 
and  five  kittens,  which  are  not  named.  It  is  va- 
cation. I  go  to  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. I  am  thirteen  years  old.  My  motto  is. 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  like  them  to  do 
unto  you."  LEXA  M.  H. 

If  your  Newfoundland  dog  is  like  the  rest  of 
his  family,  he  will  not  be  a  little  dog  very  long, 
but  will  grow  big  enough  to  escort  his  mistress 
everywhere. 

HOMEE.  LOUISIANA. 

My  answer  to  the  bird  puzzle  is  this :  the  robin 
saw'himself  in  the  window-glass,  and  was  flying 
at  that .  Our  home  is  snrn  mnded  by  a  great  many 
birds,  and  I  enjoy  watching  their  habits  very 
much.  I  saw  a  bee-martia.  the  other  day.  catch 
a  very  large  butterfly— so  large  that  it  had  to  kill 
it  before  it  could  fly  away  with  it.  And  this  is 
the  way  the  bird  killed  it :  it  beat  it  to  death 
against  the  branches  of  the  tree.  The  mocking- 
bird is  a  great  singer,  and  loves  to  hop  about  on 
the  trees  near  the  house,  where  you  can  get  the 
full  benefit  of  hi*  singing  He  seems  very  proud 
to  have  you  notice  his  antics.  Often,  when  the 
moon  is  shining,  vou  may  hear  him  singing  in  the 
night.  There  is  a  forest,  an  orchard,  and  a  brook 
near  our  house,  and  so  it  is  a  favorite  retreat  for 
a  great  variety  of  birds.  They  make  delightful 


music,  especially  very  early  in  the  morning.  I 
may  write  you  again  some  time,  telling  you  of 
some  of  their  cunning  ways.  A  BIRD-LOVER. 

I  shall  expect  you  to  fulfill  this  promise. 


MASITOC  PAEK,  COLOBADO. 

I  live  in  a  beautiful  park  in  Colorado,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Colorado  Springs,  which 
is  near  Pike's  Peak.    I  was  thirteen  the  Tth  of 
this  mouth.    I  have  a  very  cunning  play  i 
in  which  my  brother  Frank  and  I  have  a  _ 
deal  of  fun.    We  have  a  camp-stove  there,  and 
we  often  go  up  and  cook  our  meals,    li 
wish  we  might  entertain  our  Postmistress  at 
Idlewild.  as  we  call  it.    I  have  five  pets.    Fir*t  is 
my  pony  Gypsy,  then  onr  donkey  Betsey  Trot- 
wood,  and  the  three  others  are  Carol,  my  canary- 
bird  (oh.  he  is  such  a  cunning  little  fellow  ! .  Jap. 
our  dog,  and  Robin  Gray,  my  cat.    But  deai>>c 
of  all  are  my  two  dear  little  sisters  ;  they  are  two 
and  four  years  old.    I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to 
print  my  letter,  because  I  think  you  knov 
whether  it  is  good  enough.    With  all  the  : 
the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUXG  PEOPLE.  I  join  in 
praise  of  it.    I  fear  I  may  write  too  long  a  letter. 
so  I  will  stop.    With  a  cheer  for  HARPER'S  YOUXG 
PEOPLE.  1  am  your  affectionate  young  friend, 

LOOSE  D  F. 

It  would  be  very  charming  to  be  your  guest  at 
Idlewild,  dear,  and  if  it  were  only  a  little  nearer 
New  York,  I  might  hope  for  the  pleasure. 


PAWTCCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

It  is  lovely  on  the  farm  now.  The  cherries  and 
currants  are  nearly  ripe.  We  shall  begin  haying 
next  month.  It  is  nice  to  hear  the  birds  sing  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  a  fine  mock- 
ing-bird, which  sings  all  day  long.  I  have  four 
white  rabbits  with  pink  eyes.  MAUD  V.  P.  W 


PUZZLES  FP.OM  YOUNG  CONTUIBUTOK*. 
No.  1. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1. 1  am  a  wild  animal— behead  me.  and  I  am  a 
tooL  2. 1  am  a  young  wife— behead  me.  and  I  am 
a  pleasant  way  of  travelling.  3.  I  am  evil — be- 
head me,  and  I  am  part  of  the  body.  4. 1  belong 
to  a  court  dress — behead  me.  and  I  am  failing 
water.  5.  I  am  quiet— behead  me.  and  I  am  a 
money-box.  6.  I  am  a  swift  look — behead  me. 
and  I  am  a  weapon.  T.  I  am  a  dish— behead  rue. 
and  I  am  a  bird.  8. 1  am  a  pen — behead  me.  and 
I  am  not  young.  9. 1  am  a  wicked  deed — 1  • 
me.  and  I  am  frost.  10. 1  am  a  stain— behead  me. 
and  I  am  a  piece  of  ground.  11.  I  am  stern— be- 
head me.  and  I  am  an  edge.  12.  I  am  a  thorn — 
behead  me,  and  I  am  a  tree.  MOLLLE  PKICE. 


NO.  a. 

E  XIG  3J  A. 

In  June,  not  in  September. 

In  mark,  not  in  remember. 

In  almond,  not  in  honey^ 

In  wise,  not  in  funny. 

In  sage,  not  in  thyme. 

In  rosemary  and  rhyme. 

In  cup.  not  in  vase. 

In  surface,  not  in  place. 

In  sour  and  in  sweet. 

In  welcome  and  in  greet. 

In  love,  not  in  hate. 

In  lily.  lute,  and  late. 

In  likeness,  not  in  feature. 

In  owlet,  not  in  creature. 

In  wain,  not  in  cart. 

In  feather,  not  in  dart. 

In  link,  not  in  chain. 

In  ill.  not  in  pain. 

Whole  a  poet,  justly  dear 

To  our  countrymen,  far  and  near. 

J.  T.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  397. 


No. 

1.—     G 

T 

FRY 

PUN 

GREEN 

TUDOR 

YET 

NOT 

N 

R 

N 

2_  BOW   RE 

D   OFF 

ONE    E  V 

E    FEE 

WEE    D  E 

N   FEN 

N  U  T 

HOP 

USE 

ODE 

TEN 

PEN 

No.  3.— 1.  Volga.    2.  Gordon. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Perk  Tomkins.  Bessie  I'.  Underbill.  He'. 
Gardner.  Corinne.  A.  L.  Munder.  Emma  L.  Ken- 
nedv  Ca"ie  L.  Payne.  Cockade  City.  E.  McEach- 
ron."  Kittie   Hovej,  George   Robertson.  Dimple 
Dodd    P.  McDonongh.  Fannie  Evans,  an  : 
B.  Morrill.  " 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of 
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THE  DEAD  BIRD. 

BY    HELEN    McCLUNG. 

OUR  children,  Maggie  and  Johnnie,  •were  the  owners  of  two 
bright,  pretty  cauary-birtls.  They  called  them  Charley 
aud  Jennie.  Jennie  was  a  bird  of  that  light  huft'-color  so  rare  and 
so  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  these  sweet  songsters.  Her 
eyes  were  like  two  little  shiny  black  beads,  they  were  so  bright 
and  glistening.  She  was  a  friendly  creature,  and  liked  to  be  no- 
ticed and  talked  to.  When  we  called  "Jennie,"  she  would  hop 
about  her  cage,  and  answer  "Sweet!"  in  the  heartiest  of  tones. 
~\Ve  all  loved  her,  but  Maggie  claimed  her  as  her  mvn. 

One  evening  when  I  went  to  bring  the  cages  in  from  the  lit- 
tle back  porch,  where  they  had  been  hanging  during  the  warm 
afternoon,  I  noticed  Jennie's  feathers  were  slightly  Huffed  up. 


but  as  the  evening  was  somewhat  chilly,  I  thought  she  was 
probably  a  little  cold,  and  so  paid  no  more  attention  to  her. 
The  birds  were  not  thought  of  nest  morning  till  after  breaV- 
fast,  when  Charley  began  his  morning  soug  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice.  Looking  up,  I  saw  Jennie  with  her  head  still  tucked 
under  her  wing  as  if  fast  asleep.  How  strange!  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  bird  sleeping  after  daylight  ? 

We  gathered  round  her,  and  tried  to  guess  what  ailed  her. 
One  who  had  a  knowledge  of  birds  aud  their  ways  prescribed 
for  her,  and  we  did  all  we  could;  but  she  drooped  more  and 
iniuv,  ami  closed  the  beautiful  bead-like  eyes,  aud  resolutely 
kept  her  head  tucked  under  her  wing.  So  we  just  watched 
her,  while  the  dishes  stood  on  the  table  uuwashed  aud  the 
floor  remained  unswept  and  the  beds  unmade.  For  a  long 
•while  she  sat  motionless;  then  she  gave  a  little  flutter,  aud 
fell  down,  a  little  golden  heap,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

Johnnie  had  been  coming  in  every  few  minutes  with  the 
question,  "Mamma,  how  is  Jennie?"  He  just  then  came  iu 
with  the  same  question.  I  told  him  Jennie  was  dead.  He 
gave  a  sad  "  Oh  !"  as  he  went  to  look  at  her.  Maggie  was  at 
school,  aud  was  unconscious  of  the  sorrow  that  awaited  her. 
As  soou  as  he  saw  her  coming  he  ran  to  meet  her,  aud  the 
sad  story  was  soon  told.  Poor  Maggie!  She  came  to  me  with 
pitiful  voice,  asking,  "Mamma,  is  Jennie  dead?" 
"Yes, dear,"  I  answered. 

She  went  to  the  cage,  took  the  tiny  mite  iu  her  hand,  and 
held  it,  oh,  so  tenderly!  I  expected  she  would  cry,  but  she 
didn't.  She  held  it  till  told  to  put,  it  down.  Then  she  got 
a  pretty  box,  and  wrapping  her  little  treasure  iu  some  soft 
white  material,  she  gently  placed  it  in  the  little  box  aud  put 
it  away  till  after  school,  when  they  could  bury  it. 

All  that  afternoon,  as  I  was  busy  about  my  work,  Charley's 
notes  rang  out  loud  and  clear  and  triumphant,  as  only  Charley 
could  sing — for  he  was  a  rare  singer — but  it  made  me  feel  so  sad 
that  I  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  back.  Charley's  singing  had 
never  before  made  me  feel  sad.  It  was  only  because  I  felt  that 
never  again  should  I  hear  Jennie's  cheerful  chirp  and  twitter. 

That  evening,  after  school,  the  children,  with  a  few  of  their 
playmates,  put  their  little  pet  away  out  of  their  sight.  A  very 
small  grave  was  made  beneath  a  rose-bush,  and  a  very  small 
head-stone  placed  in  the  proper  place.  A  few  flowers  were  rev- 
erently strewn  around,  and  when  they  had  finished  their  work 
they  sadly  returned  to  the  house. 

As  long  as  we  remained  in  the  village  that  little  mound  under 
the  rose-bush  was  the  children's  special  care.  While  flowers 
were  to  be  had,  a  few  fresh  ones  daily  found  their  way  to  the 
cherished  spot :  and  now,  though  mouths  have  elapsed  and  we 
are  hundreds  of  miles  away,  little  Jeuuie  is  not  forgotten. 
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INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS: 

Or,     THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    KER. 


%  A 
7  T 


CHAPTER  XL 
CAST  AWAY. 

mijTht  the  three  castaways  look  at  each  other 
in  silence;  for  never  yet,  in  all  their  perilous  advn 


lures,  had  their  case  been  so  hopeless  as  now.  Alone  upon 
a  liarren  islel  in  the  loneliest  part  of  the  southern  seas, 
with  their  only  means  of  escape  ffone,  and  the  terrible 
polar  winter  close  at  hand,  even  their  stout  hearts  sank 
for  a  moment. 

Captain  Percy  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Back  to  the  wreck,  quick!"  shouted  he;  "there's  not 
a  moment  to  lose." 

Away  he  flew  like  a  deer,  while  the  wondering  boys 
followed  as  best  they  might. 
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They  wondered  still  more,  a  few  minutes  later,  when  he 
made  them  join  in  searching  the  whole  wreck  from  stem 
to  stern  as  if  he  expected  to  find  an  entire  tribe  of  savages 
concealed  in  it.  Having  at  length  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  one  on  board  but  themselves,  he  rummaged 
out  some  food  from  their  stores,  and  bidding  them  "  make 
a  good  meal,  for  they  would  need  it  before  long," began 
to  eat  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  at  dinner  on  board  his  yacht. 

"  Now,  my  boys,"  said  he  at  length,  "  I  know  that  you 
two  are  not  easily  scared,  so  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
we're  in  a  very  awkward  scrape.  Our  being  left  here  like 
this  wouldn't  matter  so  much,  for  I  dare  say  we  could 
manage  to  get  away,  even  without  the  yacht.  But  that's 
not  all.  We're  left  alone  on  this  island  with  a  man  who 
intends  to  murder  us  all  three!" 

Both  boys  started,  as  well  they  might. 

"  No  one  but  Miguel  Gomez  could  have  cut  that  rope," 
pursued  Percy,  "and  it's  plain  enough  why  he  did  it. 
When  once  he  had  got  rid  of  us  by  cutting  the  yacht  loose 
from  her  moorings — for  he'd  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
could  never  live  through  that  storm — he  would  strip  the 
wreck  of  its  treasure,  build  himself  a  boat  out  of  its  tim- 
bers— for  there  are  plenty  of  seaworthy  planks  left  in  it 
yet,  decayed  though  it  looks — and  set  sail  for  the  Cape. 
It  would  be  a  great  risk,  no  doubt;  but  not  more  than  a 
bold  man  might  run  for  the  chance  of  becoming  rich  for 
life.  However,  the  accident  of  our  being  detained  here 
has  balked  him,  and  so —  Ha!  see  there!" 

A  face  had  just  peered  stealthily  round  the  angle  of  the 
cliff  that  flanked  the  cavern  mouth,  which  all  three  recog- 
nized at  a  glance,  though  it  was  so  distorted  with  baffled 
rage  as  to  look  scarcely  human.  Like  lightning  Percy 
snatched  up  his  rifle,  levelled  it,  fired,  and  the  hideous 
visage  disappeared. 

"Missed  him !"  cried  the  Captain,  savagely,  as  he  flung 
down  his  piece.  "That's  what  comes  of  being  in  too  great 
a  hurry.  It's  lucky  for  us  that  he  hasn't  got  a  gun;  all 
that  were  taken  out  of  the  yacht  are  here  on  board." 

"D'ye  think  he's  got  any  food,  Captain  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"I'm  afraid  so,  my  boy;  the  first  thing  he'd  think  of, 
after  planning  such  a  venture,  would  be  to  have  enough 
food  to  last  him  to  the  end  of  it.  He's  had  a  good  chance 
to  steal  from  our  stores  this  last  day  or  two:  and  these 
shallow  lagoons  among  the  rocks  are  just  swarming  with 
lish.  and  there's  plenty  of  fresh-water.  We  can't  starve 
him  out — we  must  try  him  another  way." 

Both  boys  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

"You  see,  it's  a  match  against  time  both  for  us  and 
him ;  for  if  we  don't  get  away  from  here  before  the  winter 
sets  in,  we  shall  never  get  away  at  all.  Now,  lie  can't 
either  build  his  boat  or  take  away  the  treasure  while  we're 
hi'i-e;  so  what  we  have  to  do  is  just  to  keep  ourselves  in, 
and  him  out." 

At  the  thought  of  thus  catching  the  treacherous  Portu- 
guese in  his  own  trap  the  boys  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

"In  the  mean  time, "continued  Percy,  "  we'll  just  do  as 
/((•  wants  to  do,  and  build  a  boat.  We've  stores  enough 
here  to  last  us  three  for  a  good  while,  and  if  the  yacht 
don't  turn  up  again  before  we're  ready — as  I  still  hope  she 
may,  for  she's  not  the  craft  to  be  easily  sunk — we'll  just 
start  for  the  Cape  by  ourselves,  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  which  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

The  bright  face  and  cheery,  confident  tone,  which  seem- 
ed to  make  light  of  the  awful  perils  that  hung  over  them, 
put  new  life  into  the  stout-hearted  lads,  who  went  at  once 
to  unmoor  and  draw  back  the  floating  bridge,  thus  cutting 
off  all  communication  with  the  shore. 

And  now  began  a  new  life  for  our  heroes,  which  would 
have  seemed  to  most  boys  of  their  age  intolerably  dismal. 
No  more  rock-scrambling  for  them  now,  no  more  boating 
excursions,  no  more  scampering  up  and  down  hill,  no  more 
sunshine  except  what  little  fell  upon  them  as  they  worked 
at  their  boat  on  a  small  patch  of  beach  from  which  they 


hoped  soon  to  launch  the  little  craft.  The  gloomy  cavern 
was  henceforth  their  home,  and  the  half-destroyed  wreck 
their  only  playground. 

During  the  day  this  mattered  little,  for  they  were  so 
hard  at  work  chopping  and  hammering  that  they  had 
no  time  for  thinking,  while  at  night,  they  slept  the  deep, 
dreamless  sleep  that  follows  upon  hard  labor.  But  in  the 
evening,  when  their  work  was  over,  and  when  the  dark- 
ness closed  round  them  like  a  wall,  hiding  them  from  each 
other  as  they  sat  side  by  side,  the  fearful  realities  of  their 
position  would  rush  upon  them  like  a  colcfwiud,  and  even 
flu'/ r  bold  hearts  quailed  at  the  thought  of  the  murderous 
tri'ai'hery  that  was  hungering  for  them  behind  the  gloomy 
cliffs  that  shut  them  in.  What  if  Gomez  should  swim 
off  to  the  wreck  at  midnight  and  murder  them  all  ?  What 
if  he  should  scale  the  mountains  above,  and  hurl  down 
upon  them  the  rocks  that  hung  toppling  overhead  ?  To 
save  himself  he  must  kill  them,  and  they  knew  that  no 
crime  was  too  black  for  him.  Was  it  to  be  for  this  that 
they  had  rescued  him  from  death  '. 

Then  it  was  that  their  leader's  power  showed  itself. 
The  darkness  seemed  to  grow  lighter  as  his  deep,  mellow 
voice  came  ringing  through  it,  telling  them  of  the  great 
deeds  that  had  been  done  by  lads  no  stronger  or  older  than 
themselves— of  young  Nelson  facing  the  huge  bear  with 
an  empty  gun,  or  young  Casabianca  dying  with  his  fa- 
ther, or  young  Cloudesley  Shovel  swimming  through  the 
pelting  shots  with  the  Admiral's  dispatch  in  his  mouth. 
And  the  boys  were  always  ready  with  a  lusty  chorus  when 
he  struck  up  his  favorite  song: 

"This  world  is  a  good  one  in  its  way 

If  you  will  lint   take  it   fair; 
Whenever  the  sun  shines  make  your  hay, 

And   lau^h  at   sorrow  ami  care. 
Ami  what  if  at  times  the  sky  turns  black, 

And  down  comes  pelting  rain  ? 
Just  nail,  ami  you'll  see  the  sun  come  back, 

And  all  will  be  bright  again. 

"Wherever  we  go  thiTc's  work  to  be  done; 

Then  do  it,  and  never  sav  die! 
There  isn't  a  trouble  beneath  the  sun 

That's  worth  a  whine  or  a  si;_rh. 
So  never  you  fret  when  things  go  wrong, 

For  it's  useless  to  complain; 
Just  set  your  teeth  and  hammer  along 

Till  all  conies  right  again." 

Little  by  little,  through  sheer  dint  of  hard  work,  the 
tiny  vessel  which  was  to  carry  them  back  to  the  living 
world  grew  toward  completion,  and  all  three  looked  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  day  when  it  would  be  ready  to  start 
upon  its  venturous  cruise.  Most  people  would  have  found 
little  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  sailing  hundreds 
of  miles  in  an  open  boat  over  one  of  the  stormiest  seas  in 
the  world,  with  every  chance  of  being  crushed  by  the 
drifting  ice  which  showed  itself  in  1828  within  three  de- 
grees of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself.  But  Percy  seemed 
as  cool  and  confident  as  if  he  were  only  bound  on  a  holi- 
day cruise  up  the  Mediterranean,  while  Jim  and  Sandy, 
in  their  devotion  to  their  new  leader,  were  ready  to  follow 
him  to  the  south  pole  itself  if  he  thought  fit  to  go  there. 

All  this  while  nothing  had  been  seen  of  Miguel  Gomez, 
and  even  Percy  began  to  hope  that  the  wretch  had  met 
the  fate  which  he  deserved.  But  they  never  relaxed  their 
watchfulness  one  whit,  knowing  that  they  could  never 
think  themselves  safe  from  such  an  enemy  till  they  act- 
ually saw  him  lying  dead  before  them. 

Meanwhile  the  weather  grew  steadily  colder,  with  fre- 
quent squalls  of  wind  and  rain.  A  more  violent  storm 
than  usual  had  broken  over  the  island  one  afternoon,  and 
Sandy,  working  away  at  a  plank  partition  far  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  wreck,  was  answering  the  roar  of  the  tempest 
with  an  old  Scottish  song,  when  one  of  the  planks  fell  in- 
ward, and  he  let  fall  his  hatchet  with  a  cry  of  amazement, 
which  at  once  drew  his  comrades  to  the  spot. 
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There  it  was  at  last,  the  long-lost  treasure,  the  famous 
"Berava-Dourada."  Through  the  darkness  of  the  deep 
recess  behind  the  planking  broke  a  pale  gleam  of  gold, 
and  little  by  little  the  strange  and  monstrous  image  shaped 
itself  before  them,  with  its  grim  visage,  and  tusk-like  teeth, 
and  countless  extended  arms,  just  as  the  great  Portuguese 
Admiral  had  seen  it  nearly  four  hundred  years  before. 

"  At  last !"  said  Percy,  under  his  breath. 

The  words  were  barely  spoken  when  there  came  a  crash 
to  which  the  loudest  thunder  they  had  ever  heard  was  as 
nothing.  The  massive  hull  rocked  beneath  them,  and  a 
splashing  and  roaring  as  of  furious  waves  were  heard  on 
every  side.  The  castaways  rushed  on  deck  to  find  their 
worst  fears  more  than  realized.  The  heavy  rains  had 
loosened  the  crags  that  overhung  the  pit,  or  rather 
funnel,  in  which  the  wreck  lay,  and  a  mighty  mass  of 
rock,  thundering  down  close  to  its  stem,  had  wedged  it- 
self into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  blocked  up  for- 
ever their  only  way  of  escape. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A  RELIC-HUNTER'S  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTUN. 

FRANK  MORELEY  had  scarcely  passed  from  his  last 
skirts  to  his  first  trousers  when  he  became  known  as 
the  most  persistent  "collector"  in  his  native  town.  He 
began,  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  with  pressed 
flowers;  then  in  succession  he  collected  marbles  and  tops; 
a  year  later  his  assortment  of  birds'  eggs  was  envied  by 
every  boy  in  town,  and  he  afterward  exhibited  at  the  coun- 
ty fair  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  prominent  naturalist.  Of  course  he  attempt- 
ed to  collect  coins,  and  was  finally  discouraged  by  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  a  ''full  set"  of  anything — even  Ameri- 
can cents.  When,  he  grew  old  enough  to  write  in  manly 
fashion,  he  spent  all  his  pocket-money  for  stamps  and  sta- 
tionery with  which  to  solicit  autographs  of  distinguished 
personages. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Frank  importuned  every 
volunteer  of  his  acquaintance  to  send  him  something — it 
mattered  not  what — from  fort  or  field,  and  as  he  was  him- 
self an  obliging  fellow,  his  acquaintances  responded  so 
freely  that  Frank's  room  soon  looked  like  a  junk-shop,  or 
a  museum  constructed  from  the  contents  of  a  rubbish  heap. 

Finally  Frank  grew  old  enough  to  go  to  the  war  himself, 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  addressed  himself  to  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit  with  an  industry  that  was  equally  amusing 
and  amazing  to  the  veterans  among  whom  he  was  a  recruit. 
Nothing  came  amiss:  a  bit  of  the  saddle-cloth  of  a  distin- 
guished general;  a  broken  bayonet  from  an  abandoned 
Confederate  camp;  a  green  cotton  umbrella  which  an  es- 
caping slave  saiil  had  belonged  to  an  ex-Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia; two  bricks  which  Frank  himself  extracted  from  the 
wall  of  the  Colonial  powder-house  at  Williamsburg;  a 
shingle  from  a  house  in  which  Washington  was  said  to 
have  passed  a  night,  were  among  the  treasures  which 
Frank  brought  into  the  tent,  only  six  feet  square,  in  which 
he  and  three  other  soldiers  lived  while  in  camp. 

Frank's  comrades  merely  laughed  at  these  things,  but 
when  the  young  collector  endeavored  to  make  room  for 
an  entire  window-sash,  five  feet  wide,  two  feet  high,  and 
full  of  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass  of  the  last  century, 
the  other  inmates  of  the  tent  objected  so  strongly  that 
Frank  had  to  bribe  a  hospital  steward  to  secrete  the  pre- 
cious "find"  under  an  invalid's  bed. 

What  troubled  the  young  soldier  most,  however,  was 
that  he  was  unable  to  secure  any  real  war  relics — memen- 
tos of  great  battles.  His  regiment,  like  most  others  in  the 
cavalry  service,  did  much  hard  work,  but  seldom — indeed, 
never,  during  Frank's  early  martial  days— took  part  in  a 
hard  fight.  But  one  day  the  Confederates  made  a  recon- 


noissance  in  force  toward  the  little  post  at  which  the th 

Cavalry  was  stationed,  and  there  was  much  powder  burn- 
ed, particularly  by  a  Union  gun-boat,  which  steamed  up  a 
little  river  on  one  flank,  and  fired  many  shells  over  the 
woods  at  the  enemy. 

After  the  latter  retired,  and  the  cavalry  returned  from 
a  rather  late  pursuit,  the  regiment  halted  near  the  scene 
of  the  late  engagement,  and  Frank  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scour  the  field  for  relics.  His  search  was  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  for  he  found  several  unexploded  shells, 
most  of  them  very  large.  To  carry  them  all  to  camp  was 
impossible,  but  Frank  was  fertile  in  resource,  so,  after 
rolling  one  30-pounder  shell  in  his  overcoat  and  strap- 
ping it  on  his  saddle-bow,  he  lugged  the  others  to  a  bit  of 
woods  behind  the  abandoned  house  in  which  the  picket 
reserve  was  always  quartered,  laid  them  in  a  row  on  the 
ground,  placed  rails  from  a  neighboring  fence  on  each 
side  and  on  top  of  them,  and  then  covered  the  whole  with 
brush-wood,  an  immense  heap  of  which  was  close  by. 

"There!"  said  the  relic-hunter  to  himself,  when  his 
work  was  completed,  "I  don't  believe  any  other  collector 
will  ever  find  them.  Whenever  I  happen  to  be  detailed 
for  picket  duty  at  this  post  I  can  take  one  back  to  camp 
with  me,  and  some  day  I'll  find  a  way  to  ship  them  all 
home.  What  a  fine  lot  they'll  make  to  exchange  with 
other  collectors  for  different  tilings  when  the  war  is  over!" 

About  a  fortnight  later  Frank  was  roused  from  deep 
slumber  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  self-explaining 
bugle-call  of  "boots  and  saddles."  The  regiment  mount- 
ed quickly,  and  went  at  a  gallop  through  the  little  town, 
and  out  in  the  direction  of  the  recent  reconnoissance  and 
fight.  Nobody  knew  what  was  the  matter,  but  on  pass- 
ing the  cavalry  picket  station  it  was  learned  that  the  ene- 
my had  fired  a  few  shells  at  the  station  itself — guided,  ap- 
parently, by  the  light  of  a  fire  which  somebody  had  made 
in  the  woods.  Why  they  had  not  fired  more  nobody 
knew,  but  there  had  been  enough  to 'justify  an  alarm  of 
the  entire  post,  and  to  establish  the  belief  that  fighting 
I  would  begin  in  bloody  earnest  as  soon  as  day  dawned. 
So  the  cavalry  remained  ' '  to  horse"  all  night,  and  a  black- 
er or  more  rainy  and  utterly  miserable  night  Frank  had 
never  known.  At  daybreak  the  cavalry  advanced,  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery  being  with  the  advance,  and  scoured  the 
country ;  but  not  a  native — not  even  a  friendly  negro — had 
seen  one  of  the  enemy  within  a  fortnight. 

It  was  very  strange — it  was  also  very  wearisome — so  as 
soon  as  the  regiment  was  again  within  the  picket  lines 
the  Colonel  ordered  a  halt  and  rest.  Frank  was  fearful- 
ly sleepy;  he  was  also  hungry;  but  he  was  consoled  by 
the  thought  that  now  he  could  secure  and  carry  to  camp 
one  of  his  hidden  relics;  so  he  made  his  way  toward  the 
;  woods  behind  the  station. 

He  did  not  find  the  brush  heap,  nor  even  the  rails,  but 
just  where  he  had  hidden  the  shells — he  was  certain  as  to 
the  place,  for  it  was  very  near  an  old  pine-tree  with  a  pe- 
culiar axe-mark  on  the  trunk — was  a  hole  as  large  as  a 
cellar,  and  beside  it  stood  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  and 
the  Captain  of  the  picket  guard.  They  were  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  Frank  heard  the  Colonel  say: 

"I  iieve^1  heard  of  such  extraordinary  artillery  prac- 
tice. You  say  the  fire  in  the  woods  was  just  here  ?" 

"The  very  place,"  said  the  Captain.  "There  was  a 
great  brush  heap  here,  and  some  fellow  set  it  on  fire,  I 
suppose,  while  lighting  his  pipe.  Of  course  when  we  saw 
it  there  was  no  way  to  extinguish  it." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "but  how  could  the 
enemy  have  got  the  range  so  exactly  ?  They  must  have 
used  the  same  gun  each  time,  and  plumped  their  shells  in 
exactly  the  same  spot." 

"That  isn't  possible."  said  the  Captain.  "Some  of  the 
explosions  were  much  louder  than  others,  so  there  must 
have  been  guns  of  different  calibre." 

"  It's  a  mystery."  said  the  Colonel,  after  eying  the  hole 
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B  Y    M  A  R  T  II  A    C  A  V  E  R  N  O    C  O  O  K 

IN  yonder  field  lit-  stands  erect, 
No  matter  what   tin-  weather, 
And  keeps  a  watch  so  circumspect 

On  foes  of  every  feather. 
So  faithful  is  he  to  the  trust 
Committed  to  his  keeping, 
That  all  the  birds  suspect  he  must 
Dispense  with  any  sleeping. 

Sometimes  his  hat  tips  down  so  low 

It  seems  a  cause   for  censure. 
For  then  some  old  courageous  crow 

Believes  it  safe  to  venture; 
But  catching  sight  of  either  arm 

Outstretched  in  solemn   warning, 
The  crow  decides  to  leave  this  farm 

Until  another  morning. 

Although  his  dress  is  incomplete 

It  really  does  not  matter; 
Perchance  the  truest  heart  may  beat 

Beneath  a  patch  or  tatter. 
And  it  is  wrong  to  base  our  love 

On   wealth  and   name  and  station, 
For  he  who  will  may  rise  above 

His  daily  occupation. 

We  should  not  look  with  eyes  of  scorn, 

And  find  in  him  no  brauty 
Who  stands  and  guards  our  fields  of  corn, 

And  does  the  whole  world  duty. 
But   honor  him   for  native   worth. 

For  rustic  independence. 
And  send  a  hearty  greeting  forth 

To  him  and  his  descendants 
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all  over,  as  if  looking  for  an  explanation.      "  I  can't  un- 
derstand it  at  all." 

"I  can, "said  Frank  to  himself,  turning  abruptly  and 
walking  away.  "  I  see  it  all.  That  brush  heap  took  fire, 
the  fence  rai'ls  burned  too,  the  shells  became  red-hot,  and 
one  by  one  they  burst  just  where  they  lay.  And  that  is 
the  end  of  the  finest  collection  of  war  relics  I  ever  saw. 
Oh  dear !" 

Then,  like  a  dutiful  soldier.  Frank  started  back  to  tell 
the  Colonel  how  the  supposed  shelling  of  the  station  oc- 
curred, but  he  met  the  officer  sauntering  back  to  his  com- 
mand, and  looking  so  tired  and  cross,  as  the  result  of  a 
wakeful  night,  that  the  young  soldier  quickly  concluded 
that  he  would  wait  for  a  more  appropriate  time.  Rejoin- 
ing his  comrades,  Frank  thought  that  he  would  at  least 
tell  somebody,  but  a  full  half  of  the  men  were  asleep,  and 
the  others  were  saying  such  dreadful  things  about  the 
enemy  who  had  been  mean  enough  to  keep  two  or  three 
thousand  men  awake  all  night  without  the  privilege  of 
trying  to  get  even  in  the  morning,  that  the  young  relic- 
hunter  again  determined  to  say  nothing  until  a  better 
time  occurred. 

So  he  kept  his  secret  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  a 
few  days  ago  he  accidentally  met  his  old  Colonel,  took 
him  home  to  dinner,  showed  a  lot  of  relics  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  and  then  told  him  the 
story  substantially  as  it  is  here  printed. 


1'ET  DOGS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

BY  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 

TIHE  next  time  that  Allie  and  Frank  met  Mr.  Calef  they 
reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  tell  them  how  to  treat 
pet  dogs  in  case  of  illness. 

"Certainly  I  will."  the  gentleman  answered.  "Pet 
dogs  suffer  more  from  disease  than  all  other  dogs  togeth- 
er" they  lead  a  life  which  is  not  at  all  natural  to  them, 
and  in  most  cases  their  sufferings  are  caused  by  the  mis- 
taken kindness  of  their  owners." 

"How  is  that  ?"  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"Why.  instead  of  getting  only  plain  food  and  no  more 
than  they  need,  they  are  stuffed  with  dainties  which  are 
bad  for  them  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Dogs  are 
very  fond  of  sugar,  and  of  things  containing  it;  the  less 
sugar  they  have,  the  better  for  them,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  cakes  and  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats  and  pas- 
try." 

"Haven't  I  read  somewhere."  remarked  Frank,  "that 

dogs  can  live  on  nothing  but  sugar  ?" 

"Quite  likely  you  have."  Mr.  Calef  answered,  "but 
they  will  not  keep  in  good  condition.  Feed  a  dog  only 
oil  sugar,  and  he  will  eat  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  all  the  time 
he  grows  thin  and  develops  diseases  that  eventually  kill 
him.  Mix  saw-dust  and  pounded  bones  with  the  sugar. and 
don't  forget  a  little  earth  too,  and  he  gets  fat  and  sleek. 
The,  experiment  has  been  tried  repeatedly, and  always  with 
the  same  general  result. 

"  Then,  too,"  he  continued,  "dogs  that  are  kept  as  house 
pets  rarely  have  an  opportunity  to  eat  grass,  and  their 
kind-hearted  mistresses  do  not  feed  them  on  the  ground, 
and  allow  them  to  get  the  loam  they  need  to  keep  their 
stomachs  healthy.  When  Fido  or  Daisy  falls  ill  from 
too  much  and  too  high  feeding,  there  is  great  anxiety  in 
the  house  in  consequence.  I'm  afraid  the  advice  I  should 
give  in  the  case  would  not  be  kindly  received." 
"What  would  you  prescribe  ?'' 

"Starvation  is  the  principal  remedy,  and  it  must  be 
pushed  until  it  seems  cruelty.  Fatness  and  skin  disease 
general! j'  come  together,  or  rather  the  latter  follows  upon 
fatness  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  skin  is  thick  and  lies 
in  folds;  it  soon  becomes  tender  and  irritable  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  dog  often  cries  when  handled.  Blotches 
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appear  all  over  the  dog1,  and  unless  the  disease  is  checked 
the  hair  falls  off,  and  the  animal  becomes  a  very  pitiable 
object. 

"The  sufferer  must  be  fed  sparingly,  and  principally  on 
vegetables,  and  occasionally  he  must  go  an  entire  day,  or 
perhaps  two  days,  with  nothing  to  eat." 

"  That  would  be  cruel,"  said  Allie. 

"Of  course  it  would, "was  the  reply,  "but  remember 
that  you  would  be  treating  a  dog  very  much  as  he  treats 
himself  in  a  wild  state.  When  he  has  to  find  his  own 
food,  he  can  not  obtain  it  regularly;  the  keepers  of  lions, 
tigers,  and  other  carnivorous  animals  were  a  long  time 
discovering  that  their  captives  ought  to  go  hungry  oc- 
casionally, just  as  they  would  in  their  native  jungles  or 
deserts.  In  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden  some  years  ago 
several  valuable  lions  and  tigers  died  from  regular  feeding, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  collection  was  saved  and  restored 
to  good  health  by  withholding  their  food  for  one  or  two 
days  every  week. 

"In  addition  to  low  diet,  the  suffering  dog  should  be 
washed  every  day  with  warm  water  and  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  carbolic  soap.  Dog-fanciers  have  lotions  and 
ointments  ready  prepared  for  skin  disease ;  most  of  them 
are  good  enough,  but  soap  and  water  will  suffice  for  most 
cases  where  the  disease  has  not  gone  too  far.  An  excel- 
lent article  of  food  for  pet  dogs,  whether  well  or  ill,  is  the 
so-called  "clog  biscuit,"  which  can  be  bought  in  most 
groceries  and  in  places  where  dogs  or  birds  are  sold. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  most  celebrated  are 
Spratt's. 

"They  are  made  of  oatmeal,  beet-root,  and  finely 
chopped  meat,"  said  Mr.  Calef,  "and  baked  very  hard. 
When  a  dog  is  in.  good  or  fair  health  a  whole  biscuit 
should  be  given  to  him.  It  is  about  four  inches  square  and 
an  inch  thick,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  a  pine  board.  The 
dog  gnaws  it  as  he  would  gnaw  a  bone,  and  thus  exercises 


his  jaws,  polishes  his  teeth,  and  creates  the  flow  of  saliva 
necessary  for  the  proper  digestion  of  his  food.  The 
proportions  of  oatmeal,  beet- root,  and  meat  fibrin  are 
calculated  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal,  and  very 
often  he  will  need  no  other  food  than  this.  I  have  known 
an  ailing  dog  to  be  entirely  cured  by  being  fed  on  nothing 
but  one  biscuit  a  day,  which  he  was  compelled  to  break 
up  for  himself. 

"If  the  dog  is  weak,  the  biscuit  may  be  broken  and 
soaked  in  warm  water:  soaking  overnight  will  reduce  it 
to  a  soft  pulp,  provided  it  is  well  broken  beforehand.  Your 
pet  may  become  tired  of  this  food  after  a  time,  and  if  so  it 
can  be  varied  with  other  things.  You  can  quicken  his  ap- 
petite for  it  by  pretending  to  give  him  a  piece  of  the  bis- 
cuit as  a  reward  for  performing  a  trick  or  doing  some- 
thing else  you  desire." 

Frank  asked  how  often  a  dog  should  be  fed. 

"Only  once aday,"  replied  Mr.  Calef,  "except  when  he 
is  being  nursed  through  an  illness.  When  a  dog  is  kept 
about  a  house  he  generally  gets  something  at  every  meal 
of  the  family,  but  he  is  better  off  if  fed  in  the  morning 
and  allowed  to  go  hungry  till  the  next.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  with  ladies'  and  children's  pets,  and  they 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  dining-room  at  all  times. 
Givo  them  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  a  cup  or  basin  where 
they  can  drink  when  they  like,  and  always  have  a  roll  of 
hard  sulphur  lying  in  the  water.  At  least  once  a  week  a 
pet  dog  should  be  thoroughly  washed;  one  that  runs  out- 
of-doors  a  good  deal  and  gets  wet  by  the  rain  does  not  need 
washing  so  often,  but  a  good  bath  occasionally  does  him 
no  harm. 

"Give  your  dog  a  warm,  clean,  dry,  and  well-ventilali'd 
place  to  sleep  in,  but  don't  let  him  sleep  in  a  bed  or  on  a 
sofa.  A  mat  or  blanket  on  the  floor  of  his  box  or  kennel 
is  all  he  needs;  the  kennel  should  be  free  from  draughts, 
and  if  the  animal  is  small  a  dog  basket  is  just  the  thing 
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for  him.  You  can  buy  it  in  any  of  the  stores  where  bas- 
kets are  usually  sold." 

Allie  said  he  had  seen  a  very  pretty  basket  at  his  aunt's 
house;  it  was  shaped  like  a  kennel  or  dog-house,  and 
was  made  of  willow,  with  a  handle  by  which  it  could  be 
carried. 

"You  musl  not  forget  to  give  your  pet  all  the  exercise 
he  needs  either  iii-doors  or  out.  In  the  house  he  can  romp 
and  play  with  the'ehildren,  and  outside  he  can  have  many 
a  hearty  gallop  with  his  master  or  mistress.  If  in  good 
condition,  the  dog  will  be  ready  enough  for  exercise,  and 
it  is  only  the  overfed  animal  that  declines  it.  Health  is 
his  natural  state,  and  if  a  dog  is  ill,  it  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  his  owner's  fault.  It  is  not  only  your  interest 
but  your  duty  to  be  a  true  master,  to  rule  firmly  and  kind- 
ly, and  provide  intelligently  for  the  animal's  food,  lodg- 
ing, and  exercise,  just  as  a  parent  provides  for  a  child. 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  how  a  certain  kind  of  pet  dog 
first  gained  distinction. 

"The  life  of  William.  Prince  of  Orange,  was  saved  by  a 
pug-dog  during  the  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
from  the  time  of  William  III.  down  to  that  of  George  II. 
the  pug  was  the  favorite  pet  of  fashionable  people,  and  was 
often  decorated  with  orange  ribbons. 

"A  book  that  was  published  in  1618  says  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  being  retired  into  camp,  Julian  Rome- 
ro procured  the  license  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  hazard  a 
camisado,  or  night  attack,  on  the  Prince.  Julian  sallied 
out  with  a  thousand  pikemen.  who  found  their  way  to 
the  Prince's  tent  and  killed  two  of  his  secretaries.  The 
Prince's  pug-dog'  fell  to  scratching  and  barking,  and 
awakened  him,  so  that  he  was  able  to  defend  himself 
till  the  camp  was  alarmed.  And  ever  after  that  time 
the  Prince  kept  a  dog  of  that  breed." 


MUSSELS  AND  PECTENS. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

MARINE  mussels  grow  in  large  beds  in  shallow  water, 
fastened  to  stones  and  sand-banks,  making  ;<   solid 
black  mass.      They  often  cling  to  posts  and  piers,  where 
they  are  left  uncovered  when  the  tide  is  low.      At  such 
times  they  keep  their  shells  tightly  closed,  like  barnacles. 

The  structure  of  mussels  is  similar  t<>  that  of  oysters,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  a  tough  foot.     The  foot  is  a  thick  lleshy 
organ,  which  may  be  pushed  out  to  a  great  length  beyond 
the  shell.      In  the  different  spe- 
cies   of    mollusks    the    foot    lias 
various  uses,  sometimes  enabling 
the  animal  to  push  itself  about 
or  to  leap,  while  in  other  cases  it 
is  used  for  boring  holes  in  the 
sand  or  mud.     Although  this  or- 
gan helps  some  mollusks  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place,  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  a  real  foot,  but 
looks  much  more  like  a  tongue. 

Mussels  are  hatched  within  tin- 
shell  of  their  parents.  After  leav- 
ing the  shell,  and  swimming 
around  for  a  while,  they  attach 
themselves  to  some  object  by 
silken  threads  called  byssus. 

At  the  base  of  the  foot  is  a 
gland  for  secreting  the  fluid  bys- 
sus, which,  when  dry,  forms  into 
brown  threads  not  unlike  the  silk 
of  spiders  and  caterpillars.  The 
foot  attaches  this  sticky  fluid  to 
some  object,  and  is  then  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  silk  firmly 
fastened  to  the  surface  as  to  an 


anchor.  Mussels  are  also  fastened  to  each  other  in  great 
bunches,  as  well  as  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

The  threads  of  byssus  are  long  enough  to  admit  of  slight 
motion,  as  the  mussels  float  and  drift  back  and  forth,  so 
these  animals  are  not  compelled  to  remain  absolutely  still, 
as  oysters  do.  If  the  byssus  is  broken  in  any  way,  the 
mussels  soon  attach  themselves  again  by  other  threads. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  these  lowly  sea  creatures 
should  spin  silk,  yet  the  long  fine  threads  have  sometimes 
been  woven  into  gloves  and  stockings,  and  even  into 
cloths  of  a  rich  brown  color.  Some  beautiful  specimens 
made  from  this  material  were  exhibited  at  the  French 
Exhibition  in  1855. 

The  fresh-water  mussels  found  in  our  rivers  have  no 
fierce  waves  and  tides  to  resist,  and  do  not  secrete  byssus. 

In  many  places  salt-water  mussels  are  used  for  food, 
and  are  cultivated  in  a  manner  similar  to  oysters.  An 
Irishman  named  Walton,  who  was  shipwrecked  more 
than  six  hundred  years  ago  on  the  French  coast,  noticed 
that  the  mussels  which  had  attached  themselves  to  posts 
a  little  above  the  mud  were  finer  and  better  tasted  than 
the  others.  This  gave  him  the  idea  of  transplanting  mus- 
sels, and  he  introduced  a  system  which  has  now  grown  to 
be  ail  important  industry  on  the  coast  of  France. 

When  the  baby  mussels  have  reached  the  size  of  a  small 
bean  they  are  scraped  in  masses  from  the  posts  to  which 
they  have  adhered,  and  carried  in  baskets  to  places  well 
suited  for  their  growth.  They  soon  attach  themselves  to 
other  posts  and  branches  prepared  for  them;  in  this  way 
they  are  transplanted  three  times  before  reaching  their  full 
size. 

All  living  shells  have  an  outer  layer  of  animal  matter 
called  epidermis:  they  have  no  lustre  upon  the  exterior 
until  this  epidermis  is  taken  oft'  and  they  are  polished  ar- 
tificially or  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Mussel  shells 
show  beautiful  blue  tints  when  the  epidermis  is  removed. 

The  color  of  shells  depends  much  upon  the  action  of 
light,  and  those  grown  in  shallow  water  have  generally 
brighter  colors  than  those  in  deep  water.  The  largest  and 
most  highly  colored  shells  are  found  in  the  tropics,  where- 
as arctic  shells  ai'e  mostly  small  and  dull. 

We  should  look  at  shells  beneath  the  bright  water  if  we 
wish  to  enjoy  all  the  beauty  of  their  form  and  color, 
heightened 

"  With   the  sun.  and  the  sand,  and  the  wild  uproar." 
The  peculiar  lustre  of  shells  is  due  to  the  minute  edges 
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FIG.  2.— PECTEX    SHELL. 

of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  tissue. 
Pearls  are  formed  in  shells  when  grains  of  sand  lodge  be- 
tween the  mantle  and  the  shell,  and  become  coated  with 
the  shelly  matter  or  "nacre"  which  the  mantle  secretes. 
Fresh-water  mussels  yield  pearls  that  are  sometimes  quite 
valuable,  but  the  finest  pearls  are  obtained  from  the  pearl- 
oyster.  This  is  the  circular  shell  in  Fig.  1,  which  has  a 
straight  hinge  aud  one  pearl  clinging  to  it,  and  which  is 
partly  covered  by  the  mussel. 

Pearls  mostly  have  a  nucleus  of  sand  in  the  centre,  and 
the  shelly  layers  are  arranged  around  it  in  concentric 
coats  like  those  of  an  onion.  The  Chinese  take  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  sometimes  place 
small  images  or  beads  inside  the  shell,  allowing  them  to 
remain  until  they  are  coated  with  pearl.  Some  of  these 
are  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 

The  most  important  pearl  fisheries  are  oil  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  are  under  strict  control  of  the  government. 
The  same  locality  is  not  fished  every  year  for  fear  of  im- 
poverishing it.  The  labor  of  diving  for  pearl-oysters  is 
very  severe.  The  divers  remain  under  water  only  thirty 
seconds  at  a  time,  but  they  sometimes  dive  twenty  times 
in  one  morning,  and  become  very  much  exhausted.  Hav- 
ing touched  bottom,  the  diver  gathers  all  the  oysters  with- 
in reach,  and  places  them  in  a  net,  then  he  pulls  a  cord  as 
a  signal  to  be  drawn  up  immediately.  At  mid-day  a  gun 
sounds  for  the  fishing  to  stop,  and  the  boats  are  taken 
to  the  shore  and  unloaded  before  dark,  in  the  presence  of 
the  proprietors,  in  order  that  no  robbing-  shall  be  done. 

The  oysters  are  allowed  to  remain  on  shore  until  they 
decompose.  The  pearls  are  then  easily  gathered  from  the 
gaping  shells,  after  which  they  are  worked  with  powdered 
nacre  to  give  them  a  good  polish.  Pearls  may  be  round, 
ovoid,  or  pear-shaped.  Those  which  adhere  to  the  valves 
are  consequently  irregular  in  shape  and  are  not  so  valu- 
able, being  sold  by  weight.  Mother-of-pearl  is  the  lustrous 
layer  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster. 

There  are  a  few  fine  pearls  so  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  beauty  that  they  have  become  historical,  aud  their 
line  of  descent  can  be  traced  for  generations.  Most  of 
these  pearls  belong  to  kings  and  princes.  A  famous  string 
of  pearls  belongs  to  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  in  which  each 
pearl  is  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 


Pectens  (Fig.  2)  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  of  many  dif- 
ferent varieties.  Their  elegant  shells  are  ribbed  and  mot- 
tled with  various  colors,  and  they  grow  by  additions  made 
to  the  edge,  rather  than  by  a  thickening  of  the  valves 
as  in  the  oyster.  The  hinge  is  extended  into  broad  ears, 
and  is  worked  by  a  ligament  placed  in  a  tiny  pit  which 
you  can  easily  discover.  The  mantle  is  fringed  with  ten- 
tacles, and  has  a  double  row  of  bright  spots  on  the  edge, 
which  are  thought  to  be  eyes. 

Pectens  mostly  lie  on  one  side,  and  the  upper  valve  is 
more  brilliant  in  color  than  the  lower  one.  Contrary  to 
the  habits  of  bivalves,  the  pretty  little  pectens  can  swim 
through  the  water  by  opening  and  closing  their  valves, 
which  causes  them  to  move  by  a  succession  of  jerks. 


HOW  THE  BABY  GROWS. 

(THE  CHILDREN'S  OPINION.) 
BY  MARGARET  E.  SANG  STER. 
"VTOBODY  sees  the  baby  grow, 
ll      Baby  dear  with  the  laughing  eyes, 
Who  came  to  our  house  a  year  ago, 

Looking  ever  so  wrinkled  aud  wise; 
But  every  day  of  the  happy  year 

He  has  taken  upon  him  some  beauty  new. 
And  as  for  growing,  why,  this  is  clear, 
He's  never  had  anything  else  to  do. 

Grandmamma  says,  "When  he's  asleep, 

Then  it  is  that  the  baby  grows." 
Close  to  the  crib  we  often  creep 

To  watch,  but  we  don't  think  grandma  knows. 
Never  a  fringe  of  the  golden  hair 

Clustering  soft  arouiid  his  brow 
Lengthens  the  least  while  we  are  there, 

Aud  }-et  it  is  growing — the  wonder,  how? 

Teacher  talks  of  chemical  things 

Which  into  a  secret  of  life  combine, 
And  mother,  listening,  softly  sings, 

"O  God,  be  good  to  this  boy  of  mine  !" 
And  into  the  sunny  summer  days 

Or  into  the  winter  evenings  cold 
She  weaves  the  notes  of  her  joyful  praise 

While  closely  about  him  her  fond  arms  fold. 

Nobody  sees  the  baby  grow. 

But  over  his  rosy  little  face 
The  prettiest  ripples  of  laughter  flow, 

The  dancing  dimples  merrily  chase, 
The  tiny  feet  are  learning  to  walk, 

The  rounded  limbs  are  growing  strong, 
The  lisping  tongue  is  learning  to  talk, 

As  cheerily  pass  the  days  along. 

Nobody  can  explain  it  all, 

But  one  thing  to  our  thought  is  clear  : 
God,  who  sees  if  a  sparrow  fall, 

Scut  our  beautiful  baby  here. 
And  mother  cares  for  him,  day  and  night — 

Tis  easy  enough  when  she  loves  him  so — 
And  God,  whenever  she  puts  out  the  light. 

Just  looks  in  and  makes  him  grow. 


ROLLER-SKATING. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

have  a  skating  rink  in  our  town.  A  skating  rink 
is  a  great  big  building  with  only  one  big  room,  and 
you  skate  all  over  the  floor  on  roller  skates.  It's  almost  as 
good  as  a  circus,  and  Deacon  Hopkins  says  it's  just  as  good, 
and  that  people  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  go  to  it.  I  don't 
think  it's  quite  as  good  as  that,  but  there  is  lots  of  fun  in 
roller-skating. 

It  looks  as  easy  as  anything  to  skate  on  rollers,  but  it 
isn't  so  easy  after  all.  I  learned  to  skate  in  one  day,  and 
can  skate  beautiful  now.  My  knee  has  got  over  being 
stiff,  and  I  can  see  out  of  my  right  eye,  though  it  is  pretty 
black.  The  doctor  says  my  nose  will  go  down  in  a  few 
days,  and  that  I  needn't  wear  my  arm  in  a  sling  moremi- 
week  more.  I  had  an  elegant  time  learning  to  skate, 
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and  I  shall  be  able  to  skate  some  more  just  as  soon  as  my 
arm  is  well. 

Mr.  Travers  don't  like  roller-skating.  He's  afraid  he'll 
fall  and  break  himself — that's  what's  the  matter  with  him. 
I  hate  to  see  a  man  afraid,  and  I  told  him  so,  but  he  said, 
Jimmy  I've  got  to  buy  my  own  clothes  and  pay  my  own 
doctor's  bills  and  not  being  as  rich  as  Vandergould  I  can't 
afford  to  skate.  And  then  he  told  me  a  story  about  a  boy 
that  would  skate  all  day,  and  as  he  didn't  use  anything 
but  his  legs,  they  grew  and  grew  till  they  got  to  be  five 
feet  long  and  as  big  round  as  an  ordinary  man,  while  the 
rest  of  him  didn't  grow  at  all,  so  a  party  of  surveyors  that 
were  laying  out  a  railroad  hired  him  and  used  him  for  a 
pair  of  compasses  to  measure  land  with,  and  they  handled 
him  so  roughly  that  they  bent  one  leg  and  twisted  the 
other  off,  just  as  I  did  with  a  pair  of  compasses  I  used  to 
have.  This  story  didn't  frighten  me  at  all.  If  my  legs 
were  to  grow  like  the  boy's  I'd  get  a  place  in  a  museum 
with  a  big  salary,  and  have  the  best  kind  of  a  time.  Mr. 
Travers  means  well,  but  he  don't  know  what  kind  of  sto- 
ries to  tell  boys  when  he  wants  to  frighten  them  and  do 
them  good. 

Sue  was  anxious  to  skate  the  moment  she  heard  the  rink 
was  open,  and  she  tried  to  get  Mr.  Travers  to  give  her  a 
pair  of  skates,  but  he  wouldn't  do  it.  He  said  she  would 
fall  and  hurt  herself,  and  I  thought  he  was  really  unkind. 


So  I  told  Sue  I  would 
lend  her  my  skates,  and 
show  her  how  to  skate. 
She  said  I  was  a  dear  good 
boy  only  I  am  afraid  that 
I'll  fall  and  I  don't  want 
to  do  that  before  every- 
body. But  I  told  her  that 
I  knew  a  way  to  skate 
without  falling,  and  I'd 
teach  it  to  her. 

You  see,  the  reason  why 
people  fall  is  that  their  feet 
spread  apart.  When  one 
foot  slips  away  from  the 
other  you've  got  to  fall, 
and  there  isn't  any  help 
for  it.  Now  if  you  were  to 
tie  your  feet  together  with 
a  rope  about  a  foot  long, 
your  feet  couldn't  separate 
and  you  couldn't  fall.  I 
invented  this  way  myself, 
and  I  think  it  was  very 
generous  in  me  to  tell  Sue 
about  it  for  nothing.  Some 
people,  if  they  had  invent- 
ed it,  would  have  kept  it 
to  themselves,  and  been 
famous,  like  the  man  that 
invented  lightning  and 
sewing-machines. 

Well,  Sue  arranged  that 
I  was  to  go  to  the  rink  with 
her,  and  put  her  skates  on 
and  tie  her  feet  together, 
some  morning  when  there 
was  nobody  else  in  the  rink 
to  see  her.  I  took  her 
there  the  next  morning, 
and  we  had  the  place  all 
to  ourselves.  I  put  on  her 
skates  and  tied  her  feet 
together,  and  stood  her 
up  straight,  and  then  she 
made  me  go  away  and  leave 
her.  She  said  I  was  to  come 

back  for  her  in  half  an  hour,  but  that  she  wouldn't  try  to 
skate  while  I  was  there  looking  at  her.  So  I  went  away, 
but  before  I  got  outside  of  the  door  she  started  to  skate, 
and  got  half-way  across  before  she  came  down.  I  couldn't 
understand  how  she  came  to  fall,  for  I  was  sure  I  had  tied 
the  rope  all  right,  but  then  you  can't  expect  much  from 
girls. 

I  came  back  in  exactly  half  an  hour.  There  was  no- 
body in  the  rink  but  Sue,  and  she  was  on  the  floor  in  just  the 
same  place  where  I  saw  her  last.  She  was  pretty  well 
tired  out,  for  she  had  been  trying  to  get  up  and  falling  down 
again  the  whole  time.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  broke  up  be- 
fore. Her  dress  was  torn  in  about  fifty  places,  and  her 
hair  was  full  of  dirt,  and  the  rink  was  just  covered  with 
hair-pins.  She  wasn't  hurt  much  in  the  face,  but  her 
hands  looked  pretty  bad,  and  she  said  she  was  almost 
dead  and  I'll  never  forgive  you  if  I  live  a  thousand  years 
and  I  know  you  did  it  on  purpose. 

She  laid  all  her  troubles  to  the  rope.  First,  she  said  it 
tripped  her  up,  and  then  every  time  she  tried  to  get  up 
she  fell  down  again  because  her  feet  were  tied.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  perhaps  she  was  right,  and  a  person  can't  get 
up  very  well  when  their  feet  are  tied  together,  for  I  tried 
it  to  see  if  she  had  any  excuse  for  her  conduct.  However, 
I  meant  to  be  kind  to  her  and  help  her  to  learn  to  skate, 
and  I  think  she  might  have  given  me  credit  for  that. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  THE  OLDEN"  TIME. 


BY  AGATES  CARR  SAGE. 

Vf^E  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "good  old  days."  but 
\  '  young  people  of  to-day  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  time  in  which  they  live.  The  nineteenth  century  is 
•without  doubt  the  golden  age  of  childhood,  and  boys  and 
girls  may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  were  not 
born  a  few  hundred  years  ago. 

It  may  not  be  surprising  that  the  early  Anglo-Saxons 
were  rude  and  superstitious,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
parents  hard-hearted  enough  to  place  their  little  babies, 
when  only  a  few  months  old.  on  a  slanting  roof  or  a  wav- 
ing bouarh  of  a  tree,  where  they  were  in  danger  of  falling 
at  every  passing  breeze.  If  the  wee  stranger  was  fright- 
ened and  cried,  it  was  immediately  put  to  death,  for  they 
T.~ed  it  would  grow  up  a  "nithing.  or  coward,  and 
disgrace  the  nation.  A  laugh,  however,  would  save  its 
life,  and  it  was  carried  home  in  triumph  to  its  trembling 
mother.  It  has  been  thought  our  nursery  song. 

'•  Hnsh-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree-top," 

may  have  come  from  this  curious  Anglo-Saxon  custom. 

As  they  grew  older,  in  place  of  reading  and  writing,  the 
little  Ediths  and  Ethelberts  were  taught  psalm-singing 
and  poetry,  and  there  was  but  one  mode  of  instruction. 
The  masters  first  told  them  what  they  wished  them  to  learn, 
and  then  flogged  them  to  make  them  remember  it.  So 
universal  was  this  practice  that  the  Saxons  always  spoke 
-ir  school-days  as  "  when  they  were  under  the  rod." 

The  Xormans  who  came  over  and  conquered  England 
many  of  them  more  cruel  than  the  Saxons,  although 
reading  and  writing  now  began  to  be  taught.  Think  of 
a  father  tearing  out  the  bright  eyes  of  his  children  because 
in  play  they  ventured  to  hide  their  heads  beneath  his 
cloak  I  and  yet  this  is  what  one  Roger  de  Montgomery  is 
said  to  have  done. 

Indeed,  for  many  years  after,  parents  considered  it  their 
duty  to  keep  their  little  ones  at  a  distance,  and  treat  them 
with  severity.  Children  never  sat  down  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders,  and  never  spoke  unless  spoken  to:  while 
ladies  carried  fans  with  handles  a  yard  long  with  which  to 
correct  their  daughters,  even  if  they  were  grown  women. 

That  gentle,  unfortunate  girl.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was 
put  to  death  at  sixteen,  once  said  to  Roger  Ascham:  "One 
~  greatest  benefits  God  ever  gave  me  is  that  he  sent 
so  sharp  and  severe  parents  and  so  gentle  a  school- 
master.    For  when  I  am  in  the  presence  either  of  father 
or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit.  stand,  or  go. 
;rink.  be  merry  or  sad.  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing, 
or  doing  anything  else.  I  must  do  it.  as  it  were,  so  perfect- 
ly us  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted, 
so  cruelly  threatened,  yea.  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs, 
and  other  ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  horror  I 
bear  them  i .  so  without  measure  misordered  that  I  think  my- 
i  torment  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer, 
who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  that  I  think  time 
.  ug  while  with  him :  and  when  I  am  called  from  him 
to  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learn- 
ing is  full  of  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  to  me." 

And  yet  of  this  young  girl.  Fuller  writes.  "  She  had  the 

innocency  of  childhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity 

of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age.  the  birth  of  a  princess, 

.  -araing  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the  death  of 

a  martyr  for  her  parents'  offenses." 

But  you  must  not  think  the  little  folks  of  long  ago 
never  had  any  good  times.  There  were,  no  doubt,  jolly 
romps  on  the  play-ground  and  in  the  nursery.  The  girls 
delighted  in  dancing,  and  the  boys  in  wrestling,  bull  and 
bear  baiting,  running,  and  boxing.  About  the  twelfth 
centurv.  too.  we  hear  of  balls,  tops,  nine-pins,  dolls,  and 
queer  little  knights  on  horseback,  called  jousting  toys. 

.  Is  were  first  used  by  Roman  children,  and  were  more 


like  little  wooden  and  ivory  statues  than  the  life-like 
imasres  our  girls  delight  in.  But  they  were  loved  and 
cherished,  and  often  buried  in  the  coffins  of  their  little 
owners,  where  they  have  since  been  found. 

Live  pets,  too.  children  had  in  abundance,  particularly 
i  dogs,  birds,  and  monkeys,  while  part  of  the  bedroom  fur- 
niture was  a  perch  for  the  falcons  used  in  hunting. 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  magpies  in  those  days,  and 
mischievous  creatures  they  were.  A  funny  story  is  told 
of  one  in  a  little  book  of  counsels  written  by  a  father  f>  >r 
his  daughter: 

"A  lady  once  kept  a  magpie  in  a  cage,  that  chatted 
'  of  everything  it  saw  and  heard.  Her  husband  had  pre- 
served a  large  eel  in  a  pond  on  his  estate,  which  he  was 
saving  to  give  some  friends  he  expected  to  dine  with  him. 
My  lady,  however,  took  a  fancy  to  the  eel,  and  one  day 
she  and  her  maid  regaled  themselves  upon  it.  All  this 
the  magpie  watched  with  attention,  and  when  the  master 
returned  it  shouted.  'My  lord,  my  lady  has  eaten  the  eel.' 

"Going  to  the  pond,  and  missing  the  fish,  he  asked  his 
wife  what  had  become  of  it.  She  tried  to  excuse  he: 
but  he  declared  he  knew  all.  for  the  magpie  had  told  him. 
The  result  was  a  quarrel,  and  the  lady  and  her  maid,  in 
their  wrath,  seized  the  poor  bird  and  plucked  all  the  fea- 
thers from  his  head,  exclaiming.  'You  told  about  the  eel.' 

"  The  bird  was  left  with  a  bare  pate,  and  whenever  after 
he  saw  a  bald-headed  person,  he  always  shouted,  mock- 
ingly, '  Ah!  you  told  about  the  eel.'" 

Monkeys,  too,  were  prime  favorites,  and  on  the  antics  of 
one  of  them  once  hung  the  destiny  of  England.  When 
Oliver  Cromwell,  of  whom  you  have  all  heard,  was  a  baby, 
he  was  taken  on  a  visit  to  his  grandfather,  old  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  who  owned  a  very  large  and  strong  monkey. 
One  day  when  the  nurse  was  out  of  the  way  this  monkey 
snatched  little  Oliver  out  of  the  cradle,  and  ran  swiftly 
with  him  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  As  you  may  ima- 
gine, his  mother  and  all  the  family  were  terribly  alarmed, 
and  as  they  could  not  catch  the  animal,  they  placed  fea- 
ther-beds all  round  the  house  for  the  child  to  fall  on  if 
the  monkey  dropped  him.  But  Master  Jocko  was  a  better 
nurse  than  they  thought,  and  when  he  had  given  his  little 
charge  an  airing,  brought  him  back,  and  deposited  him 
quite  safe  and  sound. 

There  were,  too,  some  grand  festivals  every  year:  the 
May-day  dance  around  the  May-pole,  cherry  feasts  in  the 
fruit  orchard:  "harvest-home."  and  "sheep-shearing1," 
with  their  "cheese-cakes"  and  "warden  pies."  and.  above 
all,  Christmas,  with  its  revels,  music,  and  pageants.  We 
can  fancy  the  merry  tcoops  going  to  one  of  these  fetes,  the 
girls  with  their  long  hair  bound  with  fillets  of  silver,  and 
the  boys  dressed  to  look  like  men  in  miniature.  The 
hobby-horse  dance,  hot  cockles,  and  blindman's-buff.  were 
the  chief  Christmas  sports,  led  by  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  who 
reigned  for  twelve  days;  but  there  was  rather  a  doleful 
ending  to  the  fun  on  Innocents'  Day.  when  early  in  the 
morning  all  the  poor  children  were  whipped  in  their 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  murder  of  the  inno 

After  the  Reformation,  learning  spread  rapidly,  but  still 
there  were  no  charming  story-books,  paper-  _  :?.ines 

published  expressly  for  young  people,  although  it  i-  - 
we  owe  our  art  of  printing  on  paper  Indirectly  to  children. 
A  citizen  of  Haarlem  was  walking  in  the  woods,  wh- 
employed  himself  by  cutting  letters  on  a  tree  and  t 
off  impressions  of  them  in  ink  to  amuse  hisgraii' 
This  suggested  the  idea  of  printing,  and  from  the  wish  to 
please  some  little  Dutch  Hans  or  Trudchen  came  the  many 
books  that  have  been  the  joy  and  comfort  of  milli 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  scholars  learned  to  read 
from  a  horn-book,  a  sort  of  tablet  mounted  on  wood  and 
covered  with  horn,  on  which  were  printed  the  alphabet, 
vowels,  words  of  two  letters,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  some  things,  however,  young  folks  were  ah*-  • 
those  of  to-day.     Girls  particularly  excelled  in  n- 
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work,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  when  only  sis  years 
old.  made  the  christening  shirt  for  her  baby  brother  Ed- 
ward VI. — a  royal  example  to  our  little  maids  of  that  age 
who  can  hardly  sew  their  dolls'  clothes. 

It  would  seem  very  odd  now  for  a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  to  be 
brought  in  from  play  and  informed  that  he  or  she  was  to 
be  married  within  a  month.  Yet  formerly  this  often  hap- 
pened among  the  children  of  the  nobility.  An  incident 
is  told  of  little  Isabella  of  Valois.  who  was  chosen  for  the 
second  wife  of  King  Richard  II.  when  scarcely  eight. 
She  must  have  been  a  staid  little  woman,  for  when  the 
Earl  Marshal  of  England  waited  on  her.  and  said.  "Mad- 
am, if  it  please  God.  you  shall  be  our  Queen."  she  spoke 
up  of  her  own  accord.  "Sir.  if  it  please  God  and  my  lord 
and  father  that  I  be  Queen  of  England.  I  shall  be  well 
pleased  thereat,  for  I  have  been  told  I  shall  then  be  a 
great  lady" :  and  from  that  time,  an  old  chronicler  says, 
it  was  pretty  to  see  her  practicing  "how  to  act  queen." 

Gradually,  however,  times  improved,  and  child-life  with 
them.  The  bond  between  parents  and  children  became 
more  that  of  love  and  less  that  of  fear.  The  Dutch  sei:t 
more  and  more  beautiful  toys  broadcast  over  the  world,  for 

"  What  the  children  of  Holland  take  pleasure  in  making, 

•hildren  of  England  [and  America]  take  pleasure  in  breaking." 

Juvenile  books  began  to  appear:  and  an  ancient  family 
in  England  has  preserved  a  baby-house  made  in  the  tune 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  "  the  doll  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
that  period,  and  the  plate  of  real  silver."  It  was  probably 
the  greatest  treasure  of  some  old-fashioned  little  lady,  and 
kept  as  "  too  pretty  to  use" :  but  after  all  I  have  told  you, 
I  think  you  will  be  glad  that  you  live  in  1SS5.  when  so 
much  is  done  for  the  instruction  and  happiness  of  little 
folks.  When  lessons  are  hard  and  things  don't  go  quite 
straight,  just  think  of  the  days  of  long  ago.  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  wish  to  exchange  places  with  the 
young  people  of  the  olden  time. 


VIOLET 

BY  WALTER  BOBBETT. 

I. 

T  was  the  7th  of  June.    There  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  that.     "And  yet  that  stupid  old 
calendar  says  it  is  the  1st."     Vio- 
....  let  tore  the  leaves  off — one.  two. 

three,  four.  five,  six:  at  last  seven. 
Under  the  numbers  were  printed 
short  mottoes.  Some  she  did  not 
quite  understand.  Under  the  7 
was  this  quotation :  "Some 
people  have  an  object  in 
life:  some havenot."  That 
is  plain  enough,  said  Vio- 
let, but  to  make  sure  she 
ran  to  ask  mamma.  But 
mamma  was  in  a  hurry  to 
go  driving,  so  left  her  lit- 
tie  one  on  the  steps  of  the 
house,  saying  to  herself. 
' '  I  wonder  if  I  have  got 
an  object." 

The  sun  had  gone. -and 

the  little  dots  in  the  sky  flashed  and  sparkled  as  if  they  had 

.ny  to  say.  but  had  begun  to  laugh  be- 

:iad  had  time  to  say  it.     Violet's  little  head  lay 

on  her  pillow,  eyes  upturned  to  them.     "  Oh.  do  tell  me  if 

.  it  an  object,  tl         -  .: tie  star."    Still  the  stars 

_    -ng  till  the  blue  eyes  were  tired  of  looking 

up  at  them,  and  slowly  closed.     Violet  w;-.-     - 

The  big  hand  on  the  tower  clock  next  morning  pointed 
up.  and  the  small  one  at  seven,  when  the  nurse  entered 


Violet's  room  and  washed  and  dressed  her.     Then  ti. 

tie  girl  went  down-stairs,  stopping  for  a  moment  in  the 

hall  to  look  at  the  portraits  of  grandpa  and  grandma. 

Then  came  great -grandpa,  and  after  that  r. 
much  for  Violet  to  remember. there  were  so  many 
"I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  had  an  object."  thr.    .    I 
Violet.    At  that  moment  the  breakfast  bell  rang,  and 
let  had  something  else  to  think  about. 

Violet  was  in  the  garden  with  Anthony  the  gardener. 

"  Anthony,  that  tree  is  full  of  little  apples." 

"  Yes.  M;--  Violet." 

''The  calendar  says  ' people  ought  to  have  an  obje 
life.'" 

' '  Well  ':"  said  Anthony 

"I'll  make  it  my  object  to  wait  until  th  iples 

get  big.  and  then — 

"Oh. "laughed  Anthony,  "it  don't  mean  ex;-.   • 
but  never  mind — when  the  apples  are  ripe  you'll  have  all 
you  want." 

Then  a  butterfly  flew  past,  and  forgetting  Anthony  and 
the  apples.  Violet  ran  after  the  flash  of  silv 
in  the  air.  on.  on,  till  she  found  herself  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  while  the  butterfly,  with  gently  moving  wings, 
seemed  to  float  over  the  little  sheet  of  water,  and  disap- 
pear in  the  tall  grass  beyond. 

itly  disappointed.  Violet  sat  down  to  cry: 
changed  her  mind  and  did  not.  as  nobody  was  th- 
watch  her.  and  her  grief  would  all  be  wasted.      "  I'll  wait 
here  awhile  before  I  go  back.     I  feel  a  little  bit  tired." 
And  she  sat  watching  the  daisies  nodding  their  heads,  and 
the  dandelion  seed  fly  off  in  a  cloud  of  little  spear-- 
to drive  away  all  the  flies  that  ventured  too  near. 

Still  the  daisies  kept  on  nodding — noddi:  _ 
see-saw  motion,  and  everything  was  so  still,  and  the  nod- 
ding at  last  began  to  keep  time  to  Violet's  pulse, 
could  hear  it  now,  a  steady,  regular  motion.     Then   it 
seemed  to  grow  louder  and  louder,  more  like  the  sound  of 
oars.     Yes.  it  must  be  so.     It  was  a  boat,  a  very  strange 
old-fashioned  boat.    Where  could:  :iiefromr    The 

rowers  were  old-fashioned  too.     In  the  stern  of  the  boat 
sat  a  gentleman  who  wore  an  old-time  dress,  an' . 
once  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  a  Cav: 

The  Cavalier  arose:  so  did  Violet,  who  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  seeing  such  a  large  boat  on  the  little  stream. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  boat  were  piled  a  number  of  small 
barrels,  and  the  Cavalier  asked  permission  to  fill  them 
with  water  at  the  spring  that  bubbled  out  of  a  rock  near 
where  Violet  stood.  Violet  gave  permission:  so  the  men 
stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  carried  the  water  barrels  I 
spring,  while  she  stood  looking  on. 

~     u  the  barrels  were  filled  with  water  and  were  placed 
back  in  the  boat.     The  Cavalier  then  thanked  Violet,  and 
•he  men  to  take  the  oars  and  row  away.     When  they 
had  turned  the  boat  round  Violet  called  out. 

"Sir  Cavalier,  if  it's  not  too  much  trouble,  will  you  row 
me  down-stream,  for  it  will  be  a  nearer  way  for  me  to  get 
hon 

"  Willingly."  was  the  answer:  and  so  it  came  that  Vio- 
let stepped  into  the  old-fashioned  boat.  an. . 
with  the  Cavalier  as  if  she  had  known  him  all  her 

"  W  funny  all  the  river  looks :  it's  c          _    - 

broad:  I  ueversawit  look  like  this  before,  "exclainit 
let.  as  the  boat  arave  a  sharp  turn  arotind  a  bend.     B 
companion  did  not  heed  her  remark.      Violet  seen, 
have  I     _          .  all  about  her  landing-place,  for  she 
mentioned  the  subject. 

"I  never  kue'.v  it  was  so  long."  said  Violet:  "  -  _ 

it  flowed  into  the  lake." 

i.  no.  indeed."  said   the  Cavalier:  "it  do  - 
flows  into  the  sea.     This  boat  has  only  just 
the  ship  that  is  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream." 
• '  And  am  I  going  to  the  s 

:-owed  on.  and 
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it  was  not  long  before  the  mouth  of  the  stream  was  readi- 
ed. Over  a  few  little  waves,  and  they  were  fairly  out  at 
sea.  What  a  sight  for  Violet !  As  far  as  she  could  see, 
the  blue  waters  seemed  to  reach;  nor  was  this  all,  for  a 
short  distance  from  the  boat  there  floated  such  a  queer- 
looking  ship,  and  beyond  the  ship,  a  long  way  off,  was  a 
country  that  looked  like  fairy-land. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  "are  we  going  over 
there  ?  I'm  so  glad  I  came  !" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Cavalier,  "you  are  to  sail  over  in  the 
ship,  and  dine  with  the  Governor." 

"And  what  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  you'll  see,"  said  the  Cavalier. 


Violet  was  sorry  to  part  with  her  friend,  but  she- 
stepped  into  the  barge,  which  by  this  time  had  reached 
tin'  vessel,  and  after  waving  "good-by,"  turned  her 
face  toward  the  shore,  and  saw  that  they  were  mak- 
ing for  some  stone  steps,  which  after  a  few  minutes  they 
reached. 

Violet  stepped  ashore,  and  hardly  knew  whether  to 
laugh  or  not  at  the  strangely  dressed  crowd  of  people  that 
were  waiting  to  receive  her,  and  who  looked  more  like  tin- 
portrait  of  the  "very  great-grandpa''  than  anything  else 
she  could  think  of. 

When  the  little  girl  reached  the  top  of  the  steps  four 
gentlemen  bowed,  and  then  shuffled  aside  on  their  high- 


"..     g-  •  l-'V^-         I 
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They    soon    reached    the 
ship,  and  Violet  was  escort- 
ed up  a  stairway  on  to  the 
deck,  then   up   a   ladder  to 
what  the  Cavalier  said  was 
the   poop -deck.      The   ship 
matched  the  boat  perfectly. 
It  looked  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  all  the  sailors  seemed  to  belong  to 
some  other  period.     Over  the  stern  of  the  vessel  hung  two 
great  lanterns,  and  a  flagstaff  was  placed  between  them. 

Before  her,  with  his  hand  on  the  flag-pole,  stood  an 
elderly  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  Captain.  He  stepped 
forward,  without  noticing  the  Cavalier,  and  saluted  Vio- 
let, then  roared  through  his  trumpet,  ' '  Raise  the  anchor !" 
and  invited  Violet  to  lunch  in  the  cabin  below,  where  the 
('avalier  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  had  a 
very  nice  lunch,  and  Violet  was  very  much  amused  at  the 
Captain,  he  was  so  comic.  They  were  so  much  occupied 
that  no  one  noticed  how  the  time  went  until  the  Captain 
pulled  his  watch  out  of  his  belt  and  said,  "I  think  we 
must  have  reached  the  other  side."  With  that  he  excused 
himself,  and  went  oil  deck,  as  he  called  it,  or  on  the  roof, 
as  Violet  called  it,  and  she  and  the  Cavalier  followed. 

If  the  distant  land  which  Violet  had  seen  looked  like 
fairy-land  when  she  had  started  on  the  voyage,  it  was  no- 
thing then  to  what  it  seemed  now.  It  was  dazzling.  Be- 
yond the  beach  was  a  wall  of  rock  that  flashed  in  the  sun- 
light like  diamonds,  while  farther  on  stood  a  strange  city 
that  seemed  all  towers.  Far  and  near  were  groves  of 
palms  and  stately  palaces.  Presently  a  barge  put  off  from 
the  shore  and  approached  the  ship. 

"What's  it  coming  here  for  ?"  asked  Violet. 
"To  take  you  ashore,"  answered  the  Cavalier. 
"  Will  you  come  with  me  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  Cavalier;  "I  belong  to  the  ship.  You 
will  see  me  when  you  come  back." 


heeled  boots ;  and  when  there  was  room  enough  four  others 
behind  bowed.  After  that  a  very  important  little  gentle- 
man (who  looked  like  a  scarecrow  dressed  up  in  fine 
clothes)  advanced,  and  announced  in  a  cracked,  old-fash- 
ioned voice,  that  "his  Excellency  the  Governor  had  sent 
his  respects,  and  if  the  Lady  Violet  would  permit  of  it,  he 
would  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  be  allowed  to  escort  her  to 
the  palace." 

Violet  wondered  at  all  the  ceremony,  and  also  how 
they  had  found  out  her  name,  but  she  gave  no  token  of 
surprise,  and  thanking  the  "scarecrow"  gentleman,  seat- 
ed herself  in  a  Sedan-chair  that  stood  ready  to  receive  her, 
and  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  to  the  palace 
of  the  Governor. 

When  she  alighted  she  stood  lost  in  wonder  at  the  sight. 
Nothing  she  had  ever  seen 
had  equalled  this.  Before 
her  was  a  magnificent  castle 
that  seemed  to  be  built  of 
great  plates  of  copper,  shin- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  and  re- 
flecting beautiful  colors. 

While  Violet  continued 
to  gaze  at  the  scene  before 
her  she  noticed  with  sur- 
prise that  the  part  of  the  cas- 
tle which  was  furthest  from 
her  was  rising  in  the  air. 
Gradually  but  surely  the 
upward  motion  was  com- 
municated to  the  whole 
building,  which,  becoming 
at  the  same  time  paler  and 
paler  in  color,  seemed  to 
lift  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
huge  white  tower.  Then, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no-  THE  GOVERNOR. 
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thing  lacking  to  finish  it 
but  the  top  of  the  tall  spire 
that  reached  far  up  toward 
the  clouds,  it  suddenly  and 
without  the  least  noise 
changed,  and  falling  down 
in  a  strange  manner,  be- 
came a  building  shaped 
like  a  cathedral. 

Violet  was  astonished  at 
what  she  saw,  and  turned 
round  to  question  some  one 
about  it.  To  her  further 
surprise  she  found  that  all 
the  people  who  had  accom- 
panied her  had  disappear- 
ed. The  thought  of  being 
left  alone  in  that  strange 
land  was  beginning-  to 
frighten  her.  when  haply 
her  eye  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  procession  coming 
across  one  of  the  inner 
courts  of  the  palace. 

Violet  did  not  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do,  so  stood 
still,  ready  to  meet  the 
stately-looking  gentleman 
who,  followed  by  many 
guards,  was  advancing-  to- 
ward her.  It  needed  no 
•one  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  "his 
Excellency;"  his  dress  was 
enough  for  her  to  know 
that.  The  little  girl  had 
an  idea,  i'rom  all  she  had 
ever  read,  that  Governors 
as  a  rule  were  a  hard-heart- 
ed set  of  men.  who  were 
always  putting  somebody 
into  prison.  But  this  one 
was  quite  different,  and 
won  her  heart  at  once.  He 
gave  his  hand  to  the  little 
girl,  saying,  "The  Lady 
Violet  is  welcome,  wry 
-welcome";  then,  without 
another  word,  he  offered 
his  arm  to  Violet,  which 
•she  accepted,  and  the  troops 
presented  arms  as  they  en- 
tered the  palace  gates. 

The  Governor  was  tall,  and  Violet  just  the  reverse,  so 
that  it  was  all  that  she  could  do  to  reach  up  to  his  arm. 
As  for  his  stooping  over,  that  was  out  of  the  question;  his 
dignity  was  not  flexible  enough  for  that. 

"  How  ridiculous  this  must  seem  !"  thought  Violet,  but 
nobody  appeared  to  notice  it.  Everything  passed  so 
quickly  that  before  she  was  aware  of  it  she  stood  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace. 

"And  now,  "said  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  "  if  the 
learned  Doctor  will  appear — 

The  "learned  Doctor"  seemed  to  bounce  up  in  a  min- 
ute. Violet  was  delighted  with  him.  He  was  not  a  bit 
old.  and  did  not  look  more  than  eleven. 

"  Oh!  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  he.  "I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you!  I've  been  waiting  so  long  for  some  one  to  talk  to 
— they  are  all  so  stupid  here." 

"Hush  !     What  will  they  think  of  you  ?"  asked  Violet. 

"Oh,  they  are  all  deaf,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  They  have 
one  or  two  answers  for  all  questions  you  ask  them.  The 
Governor  is  the  onlv  one  who  knows  anything,  but  you 


must  not  be  surprised  at  anything  he  may  say  to  you.  for 
he  is  a  great  astronomer, and  is  always  talking-  about  Mars. 
You  know,  I'm  a  doctor,  and  I  study — well,  I  study  a 
great  many  things.  This  book,"  he  continued,  picking 
up  a  large  volume,  "I  always  carry  with  me,  so  that  I  can 
write  down  all  that  I  happen  to  hear  or  find  out  for  my- 
self. In  that  way  I  have  collected  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation. I  also  give  lectures." 

"I  thought  you  said  everybody  was  deaf.  How  could 
they  hear  what  you  said  ?"  interrupted  Violet. 

The  Doctor  very  hurriedly  changed  the  subji-ct. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "you  would  like  to  see  the  palace 
grounds,  especially  the  flower  garden." 

"  Yes,  I  should  very  much,"  answered  Violet,  "  but  per- 
haps the  Governor  will  not  like  me  to  leave  him  so  soon.'' 

"  Oh.  he  will  not  mind;  I  do  not  think  he  will  think  any- 
thing about  it." 

"But  where  are  we  ?"  asked  Violet,  as  they  walked  to- 
ward a  doorway  through  which  flowers  could  be  seen. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PKx\-fvi.v*\u, 

I  am  eight  years  old.  My  eldest  brother  has 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the  first 
number,  and  we  are  very  much  interested  in  all 
the  stories.  I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  might  like  to  hear 
how  we  spent  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  had  a  tent 
erected  in  the  yard.  My  eldest  brother  and  a 
friend  of  his  printed  programmes  and  tickets  for 
an  afternoon  performance.  We  invited  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  and  had  our  dinner  in  the  tent, 
which,  of  course,  made  it  taste  better.  The  tent 
was  decorated  with  a  large  flag:  and  with  n-<l. 
white,  and  blue  bunting.  The  table  was  trimmed 
with  small  flags.  In  the  evening  we  had  fire- 
works—rockets, pin-wheels,  and  Bengal- lights. 
I  will  inclose  a  programme  of  the  afternoon's 
entertainment.  I  have  tw*  little  brothers,  one 
five,  and  the  other  three  ;  one  has  blue  eyes  and 
liu'ht  hair,  the  other  black  e\vs  and  dark  hair. 
The  youngest  sings  very  sweetly  :  he  sang  "The 
Star-spangled  Bauner"at  the  entertainment.  We 
enioyed  ourselves  very  much  indeed.  I  have  two 
dolls.  We  have  a  dog  which  is  over  twelve  years 
old  ;  he  is  blind  in  one  eye.  MAIUE  L.  G. 

The  programme  which  Marie  kindly  sent  is  a 
proof  that  these  young  people  understand  how 
to  arrange  a  charming  entertainment.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  tableaux,  to  have  heard  the 
songs,  and  to  have  helped  in  eating  the  dinner. 


SHERTDAN,  OEEGON. 

I  have  no  pets  except  my  sweet  little  two-year- 
old  brother;  every  one  loves  him,  he  is  so  cute. 
My  older  brother  has  a  little  pony  named  Buck- 
skin. We  all  ride  him.  Sometimes  pupa  har- 
nesses him  to  the  buggy.  My  papa  is  a  surveyor, 
and  is  gone  from  home  a  good  deal.  We  have  a 
nice  large  orchard;  our  plums  are  getting  ripe 
now.  We  have  a  nice  home,  situated  near  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains-  We 
can  see  the  little  town  of  Sheridan  from  <  air  win- 
dows. I  help  mamma  sew  on  the  sewing-ma- 
chine. Mamma  has  a  Chinaman  as  a  cook.  The 
Chinese  are  the  best  and  almost  the  only  serv- 
ants we  can  get  in  Oregon.  LILLIE  M. 


HOMER,  LOUISIANA. 

I  must  tell  you  about  a  walk  which  several  lit- 
tle girls  and  I  took  this  morning.  We  were  go- 
ing to  gather  berries  and  figs.  We  started  early. 
The  morning  was  cloudy,  and  a  pleasant  breeze 
was  blowing.  We  were  crossing  an  oat  field,  and 
were  talking  gayly.  when  we  heard  a  noise.  We 
could  not  imagine  what  it  was.  We  stopped  to 
listen,  when  one  of  the  girls  <aid.  "  It  is  a  bird, 
and  it  is  in  distress."  We  crept  slowly  along, 
and,  to  our  horror,  we  beheld  a  large  snake 
wound  around  a  mother  bird,  a  partridge,  trying 
to  swallow  it,  with  a  brood  of  little  ones  around 
crying.  We  ran  off  a  little  way,  when  Cora  said, 
'•Girls,  it  is  cruel  to  leave  that  snake  there;  it 
will  devour  everyone  of  those  little  birds.  Help 
me,  and  we  will  kill  it."  We  picked  up  sticks  and 
made  a  charge.  We  made  a  brave  fight,  and 
finally  gained  the  victory.  We  then  renewed  our 
search  for  berries,  and  found  two  mocking-birds1 
nests  in  the  fig-trees,  with  eight  young  birds  in 
them.  Our  dog,  which  went  with  us.  was  chased 


away  by  the  mother  birds.  On  the  way  home 
we  stopped  beside  a  beautiful  running  stream 
and  under  a  shade  tree.  We  swung  on  the  grape- 
vine swing  that  my  mamma  and  her  little  play- 
mates used  to  swing  in  ;  we  could  swing  almost 
across  the  creek.  I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years 
old,  and  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long. 

LALLA  ROOKE  J. 

You  had  an  exciting  adventure. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 

DEARPOSTMISTREPS,— I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years 
old.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 
Papa  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  present.  At 
first  mamma  used  to  read  the  stories  to  me,  but 
n-  iw  I  read  them  myself.  My  papa  is  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent" at  the  Asylum  here.  I  have 
two  little  sisters;  one  is  Jessie  and  the  other  is 
Elsie.  I  study  geography,  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  dictation.  We  collect  specimens  and 
Mudy  natural  history.  I  drive  in  every  morning 
to  school  with  two  little  ponies  that  travel  like 
the  wind.  Our  grounds  are  lovely.  We  have  an 
avenue  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  I  have  a  little 
garden  of  my  own.  We  are  going  away  next 
week  for  a  visit  to  Rochester  and  Canandaigua. 

EDITH  B. 


COOPEHSTOWN.  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and  am  spend- 
ing my  summer  in  Cooperstown.  I  have  a  little 
gray  kitten,  and  she  is  very  cunning,  but  she  has 
a  sore  eye.  There  is  a  lovely  lake  here,  called 
Lake  Otsego.  Long  ago  there  used  to  be  Indians 
here,  and  people  find  Indian  relics  all  around.  I 
think  this  paper  is  the  nicest  one  ever  published, 
and  I  am  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  it. 

LULU  M.  F. 


We  are  two  cousins.  We  both  take  HARPER'S 
YUUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much,  especial- 
ly the  story  of  "Rolf  House.'11  I,  G.  M.,  have  a 
donkey  for  a  pet ;  his  name  is  Don.  I  have  a  lit- 
tle village  cart,  and  enjoy  riding  very  much.  We 
send  you  some  pansies  which  we  have  pressed. 
GRACE  M.  and  ELLA  K. 

Thank  you  both. 

SAX  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  had  curvature  of  the  spine.  I  am  near- 
ly well  now.  I  had  to  lie  down  for  three  years, 
and  could  not  move  my  feet  at  all.  Your  loving 
reader,  HARRY  M. 

Will  active  little  fellows,  who  can  run  and  jump 
as  freely  n*  they  please,  just  stop  and  think  how 
they  would  have  felt  in  Harry's  place,  compelled 
to  lie  still  for  three  years  ?  Harry,  we  are  very 
glad  that  you  are  getting  well. 


white  violets.  They  picked  as  many  as  they 
could  carry,  and  then  as  they  saw  in  the  distance 
some  anemones,  they  went  on  to  pick  them. 
Near  the  anemones  was  some  beautiful  blood- 
root.  Of  course  the  children  wanted  to  pick 
that,  so  on  and  on  they  wandered,  heedless  of 
everything  except  the  beautiful  flowers  that 
seemed  to  try  to  allure  them  further  and  further. 
At  length  Florence  said.  "Willie,  I  am  hungry; 
have  y«m  anything  in  your  pocket  ?" 

"Yes,  Florence,"  said  Willie;  "I  have  a  bis- 
cuit, but  I  think  that  it  must  be  dinner-time,  so 
we  ought  to  go  home ." 

The  children  turned  and  tried  to  find  the  path, 
but  in  vain.  Again  and  again  they  looked,  until 
at  last  Florence  began  to  cry.  "I  want  to  go 
home  to  mamma,  and  I  want  my  dinner." 

"  Oh,  Florence,"  said  Willie  ;  "  don't  be  a  baby. 
I  am  trying  to  find  the  path,  but  I  can't  find  it  'if 
you  don't  help  me.  Here  is  a  biscuit  for  you, 
Florence."  he  added  ;  "  you  can  eat  it  all  if  you 
wart  to." 

Willie  tried  to  speak  bravely,  for  he  thought,  as 
he  was  the  older  and  a  boy,  he  ought  to  do  so, 
but  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty.  More- 
o\er.  he  was  very  hungry  himself,  so  it  was  an- 
other sacrifice  to  part  with  his  biscuit.  At 
length,  after  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  the 
path,  he  sat  down  by  Florence  and  tried  to  com- 
fort her.  He  saw  some  wild-strawberries  a  little 
way  off,  so  he  picked  them  and  gave  them  to 
Florence,  saying.  "Never  mind,  Florry;  I  am 
sure  that  mamma  and  papa  will  find  us."  As  he 
spoke,  he  heard  a  shout  in  the  distance.  He  an- 
swered it,  and  in  a  few  moments  some  men  came 
running  up,  and  with  them  the  father  of  the  chil- 
dren. As  soon  as  he  saw  the  children  he  rushed 
up  and  kissed  them,  at  the  same  time  shedding 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  In  a  few  moments  a 
wagon  came  up  to  the  place  where  they  were 
seated,  and  the  children  were  lifted  in  by  their 
father,  who  gave  them  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  then,  accompanied  by  the  men  who 
had  gone  with  him  in  search  of  the  children,  he 
drove  home.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  their 
home  the  children  saw  their  mother  on  the  step, 
eagerly  watching  the  wagon  to  see  if  her  dar- 
lings were  safe.  As  soon  as  the  wagon  stopped, 
the  children  rushed  into  their  mother's  arms  and 
kissed  her.  Then  their  father  thanked  the  men 
who  had  gone  with  him.  and  took  the  children 
into  the  house,  where  they  were  wrapped  up 
warmly  and  put  to  bed.  so  they  could  not  catch 
cold  after  their  exposure  iu  the  woods.  The 
next  day  they  felt  quite  well,  and  from  that  day 
never  ventured  into  the  woods  alone  again. 

M.  A.  M.  ttwelve  years  old). 


PAWNEE  CITY,  NEBRASKA. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
some  time,  and  like" it  very  much.  As  I  am  only 
seven  years  old.  and  live  in  the  country,  where 
we  do  not  get  many  opportunities  to  go  to  school, 
I  can  not  read  much,  except  school-books,  but 
papa  and  mamma  read  the  paper  to  me.  I  like 
the  letters  and  short  stones;  I  thought.  "Turn's 
Troubles"  was  a  good  piece,  and  also  the  piece 
about  prairie-dogs.  I  study  reading,  spelling, 
and  counting  at  school.  We  little  girls  have  a 
good  time  playing.  We  have  three  cats  and  sev- 
en kittens.  They  are  very  cute.  Yesterday  an 
old  lien  and  one  of  the  kittens  had  a  fight;  the 
hen  thought  the  kitten  was  going  to  hurt  one  of 
her  chiekeiis.  I  have  a  wax  baby  doll  which  I 
call  Jennie.  I  have  a  little  sister  three  years  old, 
Alice  Bell,  and  she  would  like  to  go  to  school. 
Our  school  will  close  next  Friday,  and  I  have  a 
little  speech  to  recite.  I  wish  you  could  see  us 
romping  over  the  place,  hunting  berries.  I  can 
not  write  very  well  yet,  and  papa,  who  used  to  be 
a  printer,  was  afraid  your  printers  could  not  read 
my  writing,  so  he  wrote  this  for  me. 

ELLA  V.  C. 


MONTICKLLO,  FLORIDA. 

As  I  have  seen  very  few  letters  from  the  "  Land 
of  Flowers."  I  thought  I  would  write  one.  My 
dear  auntie,  who  lives  in  Boston,  has  been  send- 
ing me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  November. 
1  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  of  age,  and  I  have  three 
sisters.  two  older  than  myself  and  one  younger, 
and  we  all  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much,  even  papa  and  mamma.  CLIFFORD  O. 


Here  is  a  story  by  one  of  our  little  writers  : 

LOST  IN  THE   WOODS. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  named 
Florence  Evans.  She  had  one  brother  named 
Willie,  who  was  nine  years  old.  One  beautiful 
spring  morning  the  two  children  set  out  for  the  , 
woodstogatherwild-flowers.  When  they  reached 
the  woods  they  saw  some  beautiful  'blue  and  ! 


PITTSTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  are  two  cousins.  The  scenery  on  the  \vrst 
side  of  the  Susquehanna  River  is  beautiful.  We 
have  a  cabinet  which  contains  various  stones, 
moss,  money,  stamps,  and  candy  from  China. 
We  take  music  and  German  lessons.  There  are 
mountains,  woods,  and  many  coa!  mines  wheiv 
we  live.  We  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKO- 
PLE  a  long  time,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  We 
like  the  Post-office  Box  the  best.  With  much 
love  to  you,  we  remain  your  little  friends. 

BELLA  and  SELMA  taged  11  and  13). 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

I  was  ten  years  old  last  April.  1  was  examined 
and  passed  for  the  B  sixth  class  at  school  Va- 
cation began  two  weeks  ago.  My  teacher  is  very 
kind,  and  I  like  her  very  much.  We  have  two 
cows.  Boss  and  Jock,  and  a  dog  named  Sancho. 
I  have  nine  dolls.  Our  church  is  going  t<>  give  an 
entertainment  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  which  I  am 
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;o  take  part.  There  are  to  be  the  four  seasons, 
ind  I  am  to  represent  Autumn.  I  shall  have  a 
Dright  red  dress  on,  trimmed  with  barley  and 
wheat.  I  received  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
1  Christmas  present,  and  can  scarcely  wait  from 
3ne  week  to  another  for  its  visits.  I  am  very 
jlad  Nan  got  Rolf  House  back  again.  I  think 
[  McD.'s  poem  is  very  nice. 

ELISABETH  EMMA  S. 


SAND  SPRING,  IOWA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  of  age.  I  never  saw 
a  letter  from  this  State,  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  one.  I  think  it  is  nice  that  we  can  hear 
from  little  girls  all  over  the  world  through  your 
paper.  We  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
are  very  sorry  that  "Rolf  House"  is  ended.  I 
[ike  the  character  of  Nan.  I  have  three  bro- 
thers. My  oldest  brother  cuts  pictures,  of  which 
I  will  send  you  some ;  he  is  ten  and  a  half  years 
old.  I  hope  you  will  have  room  for  them.  There 
was  a  gentleman  from  New  York  here,  and  he 
called  Iowa  the  Valley  of  Eden.  We  have  a 
great  many  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  I  wish  that 
all  the  little  I'hildreu  in  New  York  who  never 
saw  a  berry  grow  could  see  ours.  MTRA  H.  B. 

Your  brother's  work  shows  that  he  has  talent, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  speci- 
mens of  it  to  me,  although  they  could  not  very 
well  go  into  the  paper. 


NEW  YonK  CITY. 

I  live  in  the  crowded  city  of  New  York,  near 
the  East  River.  My  sister  wrote  a  letter  giving 
the  description  of  the  view  of  the  East  River,  so 
I  will  not  write  about  it.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
received  HARPER'S  YTOONG  PEOPLE.  My  Sunday- 
school  teacher  asked  our  class  if  we  would  like 
to  take  it.  So  she  subscribed  for  it  and  sent  it 
to  me.  After  I  have  read  it  I  give  it  to  another 
girl  of  my  class,  and  she  passes  it  on,  and  so_  it 
goes,  till  all  the  girls  have  read  it.  Then  I  receive 
it  again,  and  take  it  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  the 
sick  children.  Our  teacher  has  sent  it  to  us  for 
three  years.  Then  she  awarded  a  prize  to  the 
girl  who  should  have  the  best  attendance  and 
lessons :  the  prize  was  to  be  the  choice  between 
H.u'.pEii's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  a  story-book.  I  re- 
ceived the  prize,  and  took  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  one  year.  EJIILIE  S. 

FOR  THE  "LITTLE  HOUSEKEEPERS." 

BED-MAKING. 

Shake  the  mattress  up  and  down, 

Then  return  it  to  its  place ; 
Lay  the  first  sheet  very  smooth, 

Slip  the  bolster  in  its  case : 
One  more  sheet,  of  blankets,  three. 

Then  the  snowy  counterpane  ; 
Two  plump  pillows  at  the  top, 

The  quilt  o'er  all  the  rest  will  reign. 

CLOVER. 

Three  blankets  in  this  weather,  Clover?  But 
your  stanza  is  very  good. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  like  this 
paper  very  much.  Of  all  the  stories,  I  like  "Into 
Unknown  Seas"  best.  I  have  one  little  sister, 
and  a  large  family  of  dolls.  I  love  to  read,  and 
have  a  good  many  books.  I  have  no  pets  to 
write  about-  I  send  you  two  Diamonds  that  I 
made  myself.  WINNIE  S. 

Thank  you,  Winnie. 


dresses  for  the  poor  children  of  the  city,  held  a 
fair  and  festival  last  week,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful They  made,  after  paying  expenses,  sixty- 
eight  dollars.  Some  one  sent  a  dozen  dolls' 
clothes-pins,  hand -painted  in  different  colors, 
with  narrow  ribbon  on  the  top.  They  were  very 
pretty,  but  you  want  to  know  their  use  ?  They 
were  little  book  -  marks.  Don't  you  think  it  a 
pretty  idea?  I  am  twelve  years  old.  Hoping 
you  will  have  a  pleasant  summer,  I  remain  your 
constant  reader,  LULIE  S. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  about  the  dolls' 
clothes-pins,  for  I  fancy  some  of  the  other  chil- 
dren will  try  to  make  some  like  them.  How  very 
pleased  I  am  to  hear  that  so  many  of  our  young 
people  are  denying  themselves  and  working  hard 
in  order  that  some  of  the  summer's  pleasure  may 
be  given  to  the  poor  !  Do  you  not  wish  to  send 
a  notice  of  exchange  for  the  columns  on  the  cov- 
er, offering  some  leaves  of  your  own  for  those 
of  other  places  ? 

MABYSVILLE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  CANADA. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  and  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  but  a  few  months ;  my  sis- 
ter before  that  had  taken  it  for  some  years."  My 
randfather  has  built  a  cotton  mill;  it  is  the 
argest  in  the  Dominion.  They  have  only  just 
egun  to  make  cotton  in  it ;  it  has  been  working 
my  since  the  1st  of  May.  The  trade-mark  is  a 
pruce-tree.  and  it  is  called  "Gibson  Cotton." 
larysville  is  a  very  pretty  place  on  the  Nash- 
ATaak  River.  There  are  a  great  many  trees  in  it. 
^here  are  two  saw-mills  (grandpa  is  very  often 
ailed  the  "  Lumber  King"  of  New  Brunswick),  a 
ovely  little  Methodist  church,  a  school-house  of 
hree  rooms,  a  hotel,  a  store,  and  a  great  many 
iretty  houses.  We  have  also  a  brick  manufac- 
-ory.  I  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  study 
grammar,  geography,  British  and  Canadian  his- 
ory,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  vacation  now.  Pro- 
essor  S.  is  going  away,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
i  new  professor.  My  sister  Alice  and  myself  take 
both  instrumental  and  vocal  lessons.  Good-by. 

ALMA  M.  G. 


GEAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  ten  years  old.  I  have  a  baby  sister  named 
Florence  ;  she  is  nine  months  old.  I  saw  a  letter 
n  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  a  little  girl  who 

tried  to  guess  the  color  of  your  eyes,  but  you 

wrote  under  it  that  she  had  not  guessed  right,  so 
'.  thought  that  I  would  guess.  I  think  that  you 
lave  either  brown  or  gray  eyes.  May  I  join  the 

Little  Housekeepers?  NORA  B. 

I  have  eyes  which  are  very  fond  of  looking  at 

dear  little  girls,  Nora.    What  color  are  yours? 

You  may  join  the  Little  Housekeepers. 


VALLEJO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  ami  give  you  adescrip 
tic  in  >if  Vallt-jo.  It  is  situated  on Vallejo Bay,  op- 
posite the  Mare  Island  Navy  yard,  which  is  the 
chief  place  of  interest.  Besides  this,  there  are  the 
Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans,  the  Starr 
Flouring  Mills,  and  the  school-house.  I  made  a 
barrel  hammock  like  the  one  shown  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  find  it  easier  to  swing  in  than 
the  canvas  ones.  S.  McK. 


BREEAZEALE,  LOUISIANA. 

I  live  in  Louisiana,  on  Red  River.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  place,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  Red 
River  runs  right  in  front  of  our  house.  Now  1 
will  tell  you  about  my  squirrel— I  call  him  Bun 
if  he  is  up  a  tree,  and  I  go  out  and  say.  "Bun 
Bun."  he  will  come.  I  liked  "The  Ice  O^ueen' 
better  than  any  continued  story  I  have  ever  reac 
in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  DORA  A. 


HARTFOP.D,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  had  a  little  canary-bird,  but  he  died  a  few 
days  ago.  and  mamma  bought  me  another,  which 
is  real  cunning.  I  have  been  studying  botany 
this  term.  I  am  collecting  leaves,  and  I  wondei 
if  the  boys  or  girls  of  the  South  and  West  wouli 
please  send  me  some  leaves  of  trees  and  plant 
that  do  not  grow  here,  with  the  names  attached 
I  was  very  sorry  when  "Kolf  House"  ended,  i 
•was  such  a  real  story.  I  have  taken  this  pape 
for  two  years,  and  I  think  it  splendid.  I  buy  i 
with  my  own  money.  My  sister  and  four  othe 
young  ladies,  who  have  formed  a  club  and  mad 


ROSLYN,  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to  write  to 
you,  but  feared  you  would  not  have  room  to  print 
it.  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  various  books.  I  have  no  pets 
except  a  little  brother  five  years  old  ;  he  lias  a 
squirrel.  The  little  squirrel  has  hurt  his  foot. 
We  have  a  great  many  cherries  up  here.  Do  you 
like  cherries  ?  Good-by.  JULIA  M.  P. 

Of  course  I  do,  and  so,  Julia,  do  the  birds  ;  but 
I  hope  you  let  them  have  a  share  of  the  feast. 


seen  fast  asleep  or  they  would  not  have  allowed 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  gave  them  a  very  good 
funeral— Hannah  H.  G.  and  Josic:  Thanks  for 
your  letters. — Clover:  It  is  necessary  To  send 
only  the  answers  to  the  puzzles  you  have  been 
able  to  solve.  If  you  can  not  solve  them  all,  do 
the  very  best  you  can.— Sadie  V.  and  Florence  S. : 
You  both  wrote  very  pleasant  letters. — Walter  B. 
A. :  Thanks  for  your  puzzles.— M.  C.  M. :  A  kiss 
to  the  baby  brother. 


COOPHESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  in  Cooperstown,  and  am  ten  years  old. 
I  have  no  pets,  but  I  have  a  sister  larger  than 
myself.  We  live  right  on  ptsego  Lake  :  it  is  love- 
ly, and  the  hills  around  it  make  it  beautiful.  I 
go  out  fishing  almost  every  day,  with  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  she  is  writing  to  you  too.  I  think  this  pa- 
per is  lovely.  S.  W.  W. 

DEIP.  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  boy  eight 
years  old.  My  sister  is  writing  to  you  too.  I 
have  a  little  schooner,  and  I  sail  it  on  Otsego 
Lake.  My  father  owns  sixty  acres  of  hind  hi-tv. 
I  think  this  paper  is  splendid.  This  is  the  lirst 
letter  I  ever  wrote  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will 
publish  it.  EDWARD  F. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

I.— I.  A  letter.    2.  To  permit.    3.  A  fruit.    4.  A 
toy.    5.  A  letter. 

2. — 1.  A  letter.    2.  An  animal.    3.  A  substance 
in  every-day  use.    4.  A  drink.    5.  A  letter. 

S.  T.  ERLING. 


Clyde  Brobet,  747  Genesee  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  wishes  to  receive  again  the  address  of  a 
young  lady  who  sent  him  a  sheet  of  foreign 
stamps,  so  that  he  may  complete  his  part  of  the 
exchange.— Frederick  (i.  R. :  I  could  read  neither 
your  letter  nor  your  story,  as  both  were  written 
in  pencil,  and  very  faintly.  Correspondents 
will  please  write  always  with  ink.— Several  Ex- 
changers :  Birds'  eggs  are  never  allowed  as  arti- 
cles of  exchange,  nor  are  fire-arms  of  any  de- 
scription. Please  recollect  that  your  full  name 
and  address  should  accompany  every  exchange. 
Place  it  at  the  bottom,  not  at  the  top,  of  your  ex- 
change, and  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  insertion  of  an  ex- 
change.—Mat  tie  W. :  Thanks  for  your  letter.— 
Abbie  T.  U. :  The  cow  was  very  clumsy  to  tread 
on  the  kittens,  and  I  think  the  kittens  must  have 


TWO   ENIGMAS. 

1.— In  back,  not  in  front. 

In  rain,  not  in  snow. 

In  rook,  not  in  eagle. 

In  mountain,  not  in  valley. 

In  bark,  not  in  howl. 

In  pencil,  not  in  pen. 

In  lily,  not  in  rose. 

In  present  and  in  absent. 

In  bake  and  in  boil. 

In  run.  not  in  walk. 

In  air  and  in  island. 

In  dress,  not  in  cloak. 

In  gain,  not  in  loss. 

In  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Whole  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

LOTTIE  S.  SIMS. 

2.— My  first  is  in  queer,  but  not  in  odd. 
My  second  is  in  halibut,  but  not  in  cod. 
My  third  is  in  mackerel,  but  not  in  tit-h. 
My  fourth  is  in  platter,  but  not  in  dish. 
My  fifth  is  in  grain,  but  not  in  wheat. 
My  sixth  is  in  head,  but  not  in  feet. 
My  seventh  is  in  Bruin,  but  not  in  bear. 
My  eighth  is  in  anxious,  but  not  in  care. 
My  ninth  is  in  mew.  but  not  in  purr. 
My  whole  is  a  school  in  Andover. 

HERBERT  B.  FOSTER. 


Nda  etfe  halt  ioledert  lows  ot  cholos, 
Teuw  orstmgin  tou  ot  ypalugi. 


No.  4. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  Behead  a  frown,  and  leave  a  monk's  hood  ; 
again,  and  leave  a  bird.  2.  Behead  the  third 
month,  and  leave  a  structure.  3.  Behead  con- 
tempt, and  get  a  grain.  4.  Behead  a  grain,  and 
get  warmth.  5.  Behead  a  garment,  and  leave  a 
grain.  0.  Behead  a  weapon,  and  get  an  articulate- 
sound.  7.  Behead  to  wet  thoroughly,  and  get  a 
tree.  8.  Behead  a  spot,  and  leave  part  of  a 
bushel.  3.  Behead  a  lance,  and  leave  a  fruit.  10. 
Behead  to  whirl,  and  leave  a  small  pointed  instru- 
ment. 11.  Behead  a  reel  used  by  weavers,  and 
leave  a  pond.  ]2.  Behead  the  best  part  of  milk, 
and  get  a  measure.  PRUDA  BOWERS. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  298. 


No.  1.— 


M 
CAB 

BARON 
POLY  G  O  N 


No.  2.—  PALM 
AGUE 
LUTE 
MEET 


CLAW 
LACE 
ACHE 
WEED 


No.  3.— Stove.  Brick. 

No.  4.— Handsome,  is  that  handsome  does. 

No.  5.—  P 

OAK 

PACHA 

PACIFIC 

INFER 

F  I  G 

C 


Correct,  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  recei\ .  cl 
from  Oscar  Maicas,  Ygimcio  Vado.  M.  L.  Volanco, 
Henry  L  King.  Mariau  Smith,  Claudia  Brown- 
old,  Harry  Weyl,  May  W.  H..  Thomas  Leeming, 
Edith  Wooley,  Nellie  K.  Robbins.  Clara  M.".re. 
Zaida  E.  Heeney,  Carrie  Brennan.  Harry  Howard 
Hemstreet,  Ella  Brough,  Margaret  Maitland, 
Louise  Fay.  L.  D.  C.,  John  Tasker,  Wilberforce 
Emmons,  Lottie  Saunders,  Jennie  P.  Love,  Theo- 
dore Dow,  Freddie  Dean,  Fritz  Glauber,  Bella 
Hirshfield,  and  Selma  Gompertz. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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HESITATION. 

BY    EMMA    A.    OFFER. 


0' 


course,  without  a  di'iilit. 
It's  best  to  have  it  out ; 
Then  I'll  never  have  a  toothache  any  more. 
I've  hit  the  very  thing — 
The  door-knob  and  a  string: 
But  I  somehow  kind  o'  hate  to  shut  the  door. 


SOME  MUSIC-LOVING  ANIMALS. 

r INHERE  was  once  a  very  naughty  little  girl  who  fright- 
_L  eued  her  papa  and  mamma  by  flying  into  dreadful  fits 
of  crying,  which  they  could  not  soothe.  A  wise  old  auntie 
•who  came  to  visit  at  the  house  remarked  that  she  belie\e.i 
these  "tantrums"  could  be  cured  by  music;  so  whenever 
Miss  Amy  began  to  scream,  her  auntie  began  to  play  "Old 
Hundred''  on  the  melodeou,  and  the  remedy  always  proved 
efl'ectual. 

Similar  instances  of  the  charm  of  music  are  related,  not  as 
bearing  upon  naughty  girls,  but  as  affecting  animals.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  milkmaids  often  sing  to  the 
sulky  cows  to  restore  them  to  good-humor,  and  in  France  the 
peasants  at  work  in  the  fields  sing  to  the  patient  oxen,  and 
thus  cheer  them  in  their  labor. 

A  lady  in  Edinburgh  had  a  pet  rabbit  which  behaved  in  a 
frantic  manner  if  its  mistress  touched  the  harmonium,  scratch- 
ing the  legs  of  the  instrument,  and  showing  signs  of  anger 
quite  frightful  in  a  rabbit.  But  if  the  lady  went  to  the  piano. 
Bunny  was  delighted,  and  almost  danced  a  jig  round  the 
piano  stool. 

Lambs  and  sheep  pause  in  the  pasture  to  listen  to  a  lively 
tune.  A  lamb  has  been  taught  to  dance  the  polka  in  excel- 
lent time.  Eats,  by-the-bye,  have  made  agile  performers  on 
the  tight-rope,  keeping  step  to  music,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  houses  in  which  musical  mice  have  lived  and  died. 

Everybody  has  seen  poor  clumsy  Bruin  going  through  the 
motions  of  a  waltz,  and  of  course  we  have  seen  the  perform- 
ances of  trained  horses  and  dogs  in  the  circus.  If  these  ani- 
mals were  riot  gifted  with  an  ear  for  music,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  endeavor  to  teach  them  such  difficult  feats  with  their  feet. 
During  long  marches  in  the  deserts  the  conductors  of  cara- 
vans often  comfort  their  camels  by  playing  on  instruments. 
Weary  though  the  poor  animals  may  be,  they  step  out  brave- 
ly when  they  hear  a  merry  air. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  which  has  ever  been 
heard  of  in  this  connection  is  a  fact  related  by  J.  G.  Tennaut 
in  the  Xatural  History  of  Ceylon.     The  cobra  is  the  deadliest 
of  serpents.     No  cure  for  its  poison  has  ever  been  discovered. 
A  snake-charmer  playing  on  his  pipe  had  drawn  one  of  these 
reptiles  out  of  its  hole,  and  catching  him  in  a  hair  noose,  he 
released  him  in  an  open  space.     There  he  experimented  upon 
him  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  people.     Whenever  the  man 
played,  the  cobra  listened,  seeming  powerless.     The  moment  he 
paused,  the  cobra  threw  himself  forward  with  fury.     This  con- 
tinued until  the  audience  had  been  sufficiently  amused,  when 
the  musician  ceased,  and  the  venomous  snake  was  killed. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  related  of  the  extraordinary 
fascination  music  has  for  the  dumb  creation,  and  of  their  likes 
and  dislikes  in  the  matter  of  instruments  and  airs. 
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THE  LUTE. 

BY  MARGARET  JOHNSON. 

rpIIE  noonday  air  is  warm  and  si  ill. 
_l    And  sweet  with  roses  blossoming; 
The  sunlight  falls  through  pillared  gloom, 
And  makes  a  radiance  in  the  room; 
The  birds  at  last  have  ceased  to  sing. 

But  soft  through  shadow  and  through  sun 

There  floats  a  silver  thread  of  sound — 
A  melody  so  tine  and  clear 
That  scarce  the  scented  atmosphere 
Is  startled  from  its  hush  profound. 

A  child  upon  the  cool  divan 

Sils.  bending  low  her  silken  head. 

Forgotten  for  the  nonce  her  play; 

Her  books  and  flowers  are  cast  away; 
She  clasps  a  wondrous  toy  instead. 

Above  the  polished  marble  floor 

She  swings  her  little  bare  white  feet; 
Her  earnest  gaze  is  downward  bent, 
Her  face  with  eager  thought   intent. 
\\ilh  childish  beauty  fair  and  sweet. 

Within  her  mother's  arms  she  leans, 

Who  walches  her  with   loving  eyes, 
And  guides  the  small,  uncertain  hand 
In  ways  it  does  not  understand, 
But,' innocently  daring,  tries. 

Oh,  stubborn  lute,  that  would  not  speak 

When  little  lingers  press  the  strings! 
Her  cheeks  with  happy  color  bloom 
When  at  her  touch,  through  all  the  room, 
The  sound  of  fairy  music  rings. 

Swing  carelessly  the  little  led 

Phi}'  lightly,  sweetly  in  the  sun, 
Bend  low  above  the  magic  lute, 
And  wake  the  chords  that  linger,  mute, 
To  feel  your  fingers,  little  one. 

Set  all  your  days  to  melody 

As  one  by  one  the  years  depart; 
Tune  with  your  little  hand  the  strings 
Till  life  to  one  sweet  measure  rings, 
The  music  of  your  happy  heart. 


THE  FIRST  INVENTOR. 

BY  CHARLES  MORRIS. 

MA  X  takes  immense  credit  to  lihnself  for  the  many 
wonderful  works  lie  has  done,  in  digging  mines  and 
canals,  in  tunnelling  mountains,  in  building  bridges,  in 
turning  rivers  from  their  course,  in  walking  on  the  wa- 
ters, and  sailing  through  the  air. 

Yet  all  these  things  were  clone  by  living  beings  long  be- 
fore he  appeared  upon  the  earth.  The  busy  beaver  built 
great  dams  across  the  course  of  streams.  Many  insects  sunk 
deep  mines,  dug  long  canals,  or  made  tunnels  under  the 
hills.  Others  built  bridges,  and  managed  to  fly  and  float 
without  wings  or  sails. 

Of  these  creatures,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  is  the 
spider.  We  are  apt  to  view  this  odd-shaped  little  net- 
builder  with  contempt  and  fear,  and  to  shrink  from  him 
as  we  would  from  a  poison-bearing  serpent.  Yet  all  this 
is  the  effect  of  unreasoning  prejudice.  The  spider  is  one 
of  the  most  harmless  of  all  creatures,  and  can  be  freely 
handled  without  the  least  danger  to  life  and  limb. 

And  we  might  safely  forgive  our  little  weaver  his  lack 
of  beauty  for  his  great  usefulness.  We  consider  him  our 
<•  n  i  -m y,  but  he  is  really  one  of  our  greatest  friends.  He  does 
not  get  in  our  way  or  meddle  with  our  private  coin-cms, 
but  only  asks  to  be  let  alone  in  his  out-of-the-way  corner, 
where  only  lie  is  at  home.  And  if  by  chance  he  makes 
his  appearance  on  table  or  desk,  sleeve  or  finger,  we  may 
In-  sure  that  he-is  doing  his  best  to  get  away.  He  feels 
himself  as  much  out  of  place  as  we  feel  him  to  be,  and  if 
h-t't  to  his  own  devices  will  quickly  emigrate  to  a  less  pub- 
lic situation. 


Our  special  foes  in  this  small  world  are  the  buzzing  flies 
and  stinging  mosquitoes,  and  the  innumerable  gnats  and 
midges  which  are  so  anuoyingly  fond  of  human  company, 
and  which  flirt  and  dance  about  us  until  we  pray  for  win- 
ter and  relief. 

It  is  here  that  the  spider  is  our  great  friend,  for  his 
whole  labor  of  life  is  devoted  to  the  removal  from  our  path 
of  these  troublesome  insects,  of  which  untold  millions  are 
destroyed  every  year  by  our  uncouth  ally.  The  insect 
plague  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  but  life  in  summer  would 
be  almost  unbearable  did  not  the  active  spider  come  to  our 
rescue  and  make  havoc  in  the  endless  army  of  our  foes. 

Seeing  here  and  there  a  spider  web  holding  the  wings 
and  limbs  of  a  few  devoured  insects,  we  might  imagine 
that  no  important  number  of  these  noxious  creatures  was 
destroyed.  Yet  spiders  are  far  more  abundant  than  we 
might  fancy  from  this.  Go  out  on  a  dewy  morning,  and 
look  over  a  field  of  waving  grass,  and  you  will  probably 
see  it  shining  with  myriads  of  fine  silken  lines,  which 
seem  to  have  sprung  into  being,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  in 
the  night.  Yet,  in  fact,  they  were  there  long  before, 
though  unobserved.  It  is  only  the  dew  and  the  sun  that 
bring  them  so  suddenly  into  sight.  Everywhere  these 
lines  are  spread,  and  endless  hosts  of  minute  flying  nui- 
sances fall  into  them  and  perish. 

But  let  us  now  consider  our  little  arachnid  in  another 
lig'ht — that  of  a  rival  of  man  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Of  all 
the  lower  animals,  none  but  the  ant  compares  with  the 
spider  in  the  variety  of  its  instincts  and  industries,  while  by 
the  aid  of  its  floating  line  the  spider  performs  feats  which 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  ant  world  would  attempt  in  vain. 

Thus  the  spider  is  the  primitive  fisherman.  It  trolls  for 
the  trout  of  the  air  with  its  far-reaching  lines,  and  it  weaves, 
these  lines  into  an  artistically  fashioned  net,  which  it  sets 
across  the  path  of  its  flying  prey,  as  men  drop  similar  nets 
into  rivers  across  the  path  of  their  swimming  victims. 

To  lie  in  wait  for  its  prey  this  shrewd  fisher  constructs 
cunning  lurking-places  of  intricately  woven  silken  lines, 
which  sometimes  become  close  and  comfortable  tubes,  or 
cylindrical  palace  halls,  lined  with  silk,  and  as  neat  and 
cozy  as  a  lady's  boudoir.  Here  Master  Arachnid  sits  like 
a  true  fisherman,  with  his  foot  on  a  line  that  leads  out  to 
his  net,  waiting  eagerly  for  a  nibble.  If  he  feels  the  least 
pull  on  his  fishing  line,  he  dashes  out  hastily  to  secure  his 
prey.  But  if  some  powerful  creature  has  rushed  through 
his  net,  tearing  it  into  ribbons,  as  a  sturgeon  will  rush 
through  and  rend  the  net  of  a  shad-fisher,  he  quietly 
mends  his  torn  net,  and  sets  it  again  in  the  stream. 

As  the  spider  wove  the  first  fishing-net,  so  he  invented 
the  first  flying-machine.  And  this  is  a  contrivance  far 
neater  and  safer  than  the  balloon,  and  one  which  man  will 
probably  never  surpass.  It  is  the  useful  silken  line  again, 
here  turned  to  a  new  purpose.  We  may  see  these  lines 
occasionally  floating  in  great  numbers  through  the  air, 
though  we  usually  fail  to  see  the  captain  spider,  seated 
comfortably  at  one  end  of  his  flying  ship. 

Close  observation  has  shown  how  this  is  done.  A  young 
gentleman  spider,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  see  the  world, 
stations  himself  on  some  good  holding  locality,  and  begins 
to  send  out  a  fine  thread  from  his  spinnerets.  As  it  grows 
longer  and  longer,  the  faint  breeze  catches  and  drags  at  it. 
But  the  spider  clings  firmly  to  his  support.  It  is  not  long 
enough  yet  for  his  purposes.  As  the  line  grows  longer 
and  floats  upward  on  the  wind,  it  pulls  more  strongly. 
But  not  till  he  feels  that  it  is  able  to  bear  his  weight  does 
he  let  go.  Immediately  away  he  soars,  high  and  far 
through  the  free  fields  of  air. 

The  light  line  of  spider  silk  answers  to  the  gas  of  the 
balloon.  Not  until  the  tug  of  gas  or  silk  is  strong  enough 
does  the  aeronaut  let  go  his  hold  upon  Mother  Earth  and 
mount  upward  toward  the  stars.  When  tired  with  his 
flight,  the  balloonist  lets  part  of  his  gas  escape,  and  de- 
scends to  the  earth.  How  is  it  with  the  flying  spider? 
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We  do  not  know,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  draws  in 
part  of  his  line,  until  the  remainder  is  not  quite  able  to 
bear  his  weight,  and  so  descends  gently  toward  the 
earth. 

Water  no  more  checks  the  roving1  tastes  of  our  enter- 
prising friends  than  does  the  air.  They  may  be  seen  to 
run  as  lightly  over  its  surface  as  on  dry  land.  And  as 
spiders  invented  the  first  flying-machine,  so  did  they  the 
first  diving-bell.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  spider 
descend  below  the  surface  and  remain  under  water  for  a 
long  time,  sometimes  for  several  hours.  He  takes  the  air 
with  him,  just  as  the  diver  does  in  his  bell.  But  the  insect 
has  the  better  contrivance  of  the  two.  He  needs  no  boat- 
load of  other  spiders  above  him  to  pump  down  fresh  air. 
He  takes  enough  with  him  to  last  during  his  whole  trip. 

In  some  cases  our  spider  goes  further  than  this.  He 
builds  a  little  under-water  cave,  attached  to  the  side  of 
some  water  plant,  and  opening  downward.  This  he 
fills  with  air,  which  is  taken  down  bubble  by  bubble, 
until  it  closely  resembles  the  diving-bell  made  by  man. 
Here  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young  are  born,  safely  re- 
moved from  all  the  dangers  of  the  dry  land,  and  with  air 
enough  to  keep  them  in  breathing  material,  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  desert  their  water  palace  and  come  ashore. 

A^ain  we  may  look  upon  the  spider  as  the  builder  of 
the  first  suspension-bridge.  He  quickly  flings  a  bridge 
across  the  chasm,  and  runs  lightly  over. 

It  is  the  ubiquitous  web  again.  He  quickly  spins  a 
line,  throws  it  out  on  the  air,  perhaps  first  deciding  on  the 
right  direction  of  the  wind.  The  silken  line  floats  until  it 
strikes  some  object  on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm, to  which 
it  immediately  becomes  fastened  by  its  gummy  surface. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  break  off  the  line  and 
attach  it  to  the  surface  on  which  he  stands,  and  the  rope 
bridge  is  complete.  The  whole  job  of  bridge-building  may 
not  have  occupied  a  minute,  yet  it  answers  the  spider's 
purpose  as  well  as  human  bridges  which  are  years  in  the 
building. 

Filially,  we  may  look  upon  our  spider  as  himself  a 
miner.  Certain  species  excavate  the  earth  to  a  greater 
depth  in  comparison  with  their  sizes  than  man  has  done 
in  his  deepest  mines.  These  under-ground  excavations 
are  not  left  rough,  damp,  and  uncouth,  but  are  lined  with 
delicate  silken  tapestry,  which  keeps  them  deliciously  dry, 
warm,  and  smooth.  Nor  are  they  left  open  at  the  top, but 
are  covered  with  a  trap-door,  hinged  at  one  side. 


"CAPTAIN  KIDD." 

BY  KATHEEINE  D.  McILVAINE. 

MRS.  CAETER  stood  in  the  store-room  in  the  midst  of 
boxes  and  barrels  and  baskets.  The  high  shelves 
were  filled  with  rows  of  jars  and  pots  of  preserves  and 
sweetmeats  and  jam  and  pickles  of  the  most  appetizing  na- 
ture. Old  Aunt  Maria,  the  fat  colored  cook,  stood  also  in 
this  fascinating  place,  receiving  instruction  and  supplies. 

"Now,  Aunt  Maria,"  Mrs.  Carter  was  saying,  "you 
must  be  careful  not  to  put  more  than  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  flour  in  this  pudding,  or  it  will  be — 

At  this  instant  a  small  boy  with  short  trousers  and  large 
blue  eyes  dashed  wildly  through  the  hall. 

"Mamma!"  he  shouted — "  mamma/  Oh!"  he  panted, 
diving  suddenly  into  the  store-room,  "can  I  have  a  goat  ?" 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  get  one  ?"  asked  his  mother. 

"From  old  Uncle  Joe;  he  said  I  could  have  it." 

"  Oh,  Louis,  it  will  eat  up  all  the  bushes  in  the  garden, 
and,  besides,  you  won't  take  care  of  it,  and  all  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  the  goat's  existence  will  fall  on  me. 
Keep  out  of  that  sugar,  dear." 

"Indeed,  mamma,"  said  the  little  boy,  earnestly,  "he 
isn't  that  kind  of  a  goat  at  all.  He  never  eats  anything 
but  cabbage  leaves  and  brown  paper.  That's  what  Jack 


Barlowe's  goat  eats.  He  won't  bother  the  old  rose-bush- 
es. Please  let  me  have  him." 

"See  here,  Louis:  who  feeds  your  rabbits,  and  the  pea- 
cock, and  Scamp,  and  Rags  ?" 

"Oh,  well,  mamma,  I  have  to  go  to  school  so  early  that 
there  are  never  any  scraps  ready  for  the  dogs,  and  the  pea- 
cock is  just  an  old  bird,  his  tail's  all  come  out  anyway." 

Mrs.  Carter  seemed  impressed  by  this  argument,  but  she 
added,  "How  about  the  rabbits,  Louis?" 

"Rabbits  ain't  goats,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  con- 
viction. "I'm  going  to  build  him  a  board  pen,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Jack,  lie's  going  to  help  me;  he  knows  how  to 
build  goat  pens.  Say,  can't  I  have  him  ?" 

"Louis,  let  those  figs  alone;  you've  had  enough.  You 
can  have  him  if  you  promise  not  to  let  him  starve  to  death. " 

Louis  clasped  his  mother  around  the  waist,  gave  her  two 
hugs,  and  fled.  In  about  two  minutes  he  was  back  again. 

"I  forgot,  "said  he.     "  Mamma,  he's  a  dollar  and  a  half.'' 

"Who?"  said  his  mother. 

"Why,  the  goat.  And  Uncle  Joe  is  going  to  make  me 
a  wagon  and  a  harness  for  nothing  if  I  buy  him." 

"Louis,  you  haven't  a  dollar  and  a  half.  You  haven't 
a  cent." 

"Why,  yes,  I  have.  There's  the  fifty  cents  grandma 
gave  me,  and  this  week's 'lowance." 

"My  dear  boy,  you  spent  the  fifty  cents  last  week  to  go 
to  the  circus,  and  your  allowance  is  only  a  dime." 

"I  know  I  spent  my  fifty  cents  for  the  circus,  but  I 
don't  see  how  I  could  have,  for  I  saw  it  on  your  bureau 
this  morning.  Can't  I  have  it,  mamma  ?" 

"Can  you  buy  a  dollar-and-a-half  goat  for  fifty  cents  ?" 

"Why,  you  see,  mamma,  if  you  give  me  that  fifty 
cents,  I'm  going  to  borrow  fifty  cents  of  you,  and  old  Joe 
says  he'll  let  me  take  the  goat  now,  and  pay  the  rest  when 
I  save  it  out  of  my  'lowance." 

Mrs.  Carter  sat  down  011  the  sugar-box,  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  Louis  felt  that  his 
cause  was  won,  and  after  a  series  of  bear-hugs  bestowed  on 
his  mother,  the  loan  was  effected,  and  lie  departed  happy. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Carter  went  out  to  pay  some  visits. 
On  her  way  home  she  overtook  her  husband,  who  was  re- 
turning from  his  office.  As  they  turned  into  the  street 
they  lived  on,  they  observed  with  surprise  and  some  alarm 
that  directly  in  front  of  their  house  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
which  filled  not  only  the  sidewalk,  but  extended  into  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Like  all  other  crowds  in  Washing- 
ton, it  was  largely  composed  of  darkies,  men,  women,  and 
girls,  and  a  great  number  of  boys. 

"Oh,  Charles!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  grasping  his  arm, 
"what  can  be  the  matter?"  At  this  instant  the  crowd 
parted  with  a  prolonged  whoop,  and  then  came  tearing 
down  the  street  a  small  white  kid,  about  four  months  old, 
with  a  leather  strap  buckled  around  his  neck,  and  to  each 
side  of  this  strap  was  tied  a  piece  of  rope ;  attached  to  the 
end  of  each  rope  was  a  small  seven-year-old  boy,  shriek- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  his  fat  legs  fairly  flying. 

Mr.  Carter  leaned  against  a  tree-box  and  roared  with 
laughter.  "Emily !"  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
"compose  yourself,  my  dear;  it  is  only  the  boy  !' 

When  dinner  was  about  half  over  Louis  appeared. 
"I'm  sorry  I'm  so  late,  mamma,"  said  he,  "but  I've  been 
exercising  my  goat." 

"It  looked  to  me  a  good  deal  as  if  the  goat  were  exer- 
cising you,"  said  his  father. 

"We've  built  him  a  splendid  house.  Jack  he  helped 
me.  I  had  to  go  to  the  lumber-yard  for  some  more  nails 
and  boards,  because  there  weren't  enough.  I  told  'em 
you'd  pay  for  'em,  papa,  and  the  man  said  it  was  all  right. 
You  see,  mamma  lent  me  the  money  to  buy  him  with,  and 
I  s'posed  you'd  want  to  do  something.  Now  you  and 
mamma  come  out  and  see  him  in  his  house.  His  feed 
won't  cost  a  cent.  Johnson  said  I  could  have  all  the  stale 
greens  from  his  market.  He's  a  real  kind  man,  Mr.  John- 
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IS    ONLY   THE   BOY.' 


son  is.  He  said  he'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  old  things. 
My  ?oat  "11  be  a  convenience  to  him.  he'll  eat  up  so  much.'' 
"Why,  Louis."  cried  his  mother,  in  despair,  '"you  have 
built  the  goat's  pen  right  by  the  kitchen  door.  I  can't 
have  it  there !  You  ought  to  have  put  it  down  by  the  back 
fence,  next  the  alley,  entirely  away  from  the  house.  It 
i-'in't  stay  here.  And  just  look  at  the  cabbage  leaves  all 
over  the  yard !" 

•  r  mind,  mamma,  said  Louis,  comfortingly. 
"Jack  '11  come  over  here  Monday  afternoon,  and  he'll 
help  me.  and  we'll  pick  "em  all  up,  and  clean  up  the  yard 
all  ij 

"  Monday,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Carter.  "Here,  Seelye'1 
— to  a  colored  girl  who  appeared  on  the  kitchen  porch — 
"  come  out  here  and  help  Master  Louis  to  pick  up  all  this 
trash." 

••  What  is  your  goat's  name.  Louis  ?"  asked  papa. 
Louis  -lowly  rubbed  his  pet's  neck.      ''I  don"  know.      I 
•n't  named  him  yet.     See  him  butt.     He's  just  too 
Feel  his  horns  sprouting.     He  butted  me  over  twice 
tliis  afternoon.     His  name  is  Billy,  I  suppose.     All  goats 
tin'-d  Billy.     Jack  Barlowe's  is,  and  the  livery-sta- 
and  there's  a  goat  down  on  G  Street  named  Billy." 
'  Well,  this  goat  is   not, "  said  Mrs.  Carter,  decidedly. 
"  If  j        .       to  have  a  goat  on  this  place,  he  shall  not  be 
i  Hilly.     There  are  some  things  I  won't  stand,  and 
.  /</////  i-  oni-  nt'  iiieni." 

<1  Louis.      "It  don't  make  any  difference 
_rot  the  goat.     What  do 
.11  Irfm.  maiuijj 
Anything  you  like  except  Billy." 


"Call  him  'Captain  Kidd.'" 
suggested  his  father. 

"All  right."  said  Louis.  ''His 
name's  Captain  Kidd.  That's  a 
first-rate  name.  It's  a  heap  better 
than  'Billy.'" 

The  next  day  was  Sunday. 
Sunday-school  began  at  half  past 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter had  a  class  consisting  of  Louis 
and  seven  other  boys  of  about  his 
age. 

"Come.  Louis, "she  said,  a' 
o'clock.      "It  is  time  for  you  to 
get  ready." 

"  Mamma."  responded  her  son. 
with  great  promptitude,  "  I  don't 
feel  very  well  this  afternoon.  I 
don't  think  I'll  go  to  Sunday- 
school.  My  head  aches."' 

"Come  here,  dear,"  said  his 
mother,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  iiead.  It  was  not  at  all  hot. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  very 
sick.  Louis,  and  I  wish  that  my 
little  boy  had  manliness  enough 
to  say  honestly  that  he  would 
rather  stay  at  home  and  play  with 
his  goat  than  do  his  duty.  I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  you  are 
not  a  brave  enough  little  boy  to 
tell  the  truth."  Louis  looked 
ashamed. 

"But  my  head  does  ache,  mam- 
ma." he  said.  "Must  I  go  ';" 

''No,  not  if  your  head  aches 
and  you  don't  want  to." 

"Well.  I  don't."  said  Louis: 
and  she  went  without  him. 

The  service  was  just  beginning 
when  Mrs.  Carter  reached  the 
church,  so  she  had  a  little  time 

for  quiet,  but  when  the  lesson-time  arrived  she  was  pur- 
sued with  questions  about  the  goat  and  Louis.  The  boys 
had  heard  of  it.  and  wanted  a  description  of  the  animal. 

"Never  mind  the  goat  now,  boys.     You  must  all  come 
and  see  him;"  and  she  opened  her  Prayer-i> 
"Who  gave  you — "  she  began. 

"Why  didn't  Louis  come  f  interrupted  one  of  the  boys. 
"He  had  a  headache,"  replied  Mrs.  Carter. 
The  boys  giggled. 

"He  couldn't  leave  that  goat,"  suggested  one. 
"Boys,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Carter,  "if  you  will  say  your 
lessons  first.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  the  goat." 

"Where  is  Louis?"  asked  Mrs.  Carter  of  her  husband 
when  she  came  into  the  parlor  after  Sunday  school. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?"  returned  that  gent  1  "in  an.  "Where 
could  he  be  but  with  Captain  Kidd  ?  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  Captain  bowl  him  out.  He  has  had  him  down 
about  five  hundred  times." 

That  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  small,  white,  barefoot- 
ed figure  slipped  noiselessly  do wn-stairs and  into  the  parlor. 
"Mamma,"  said  a  forlorn  little  voice,  "I  can't  go  to 
sleep:  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  something,  mamma." 

Mamma  took  the  little  boy  into  her  arms  and  k 
him.      "  Well,  darling,"  she  said. 

"Mamma,  my  head  did  ache  this  afternoon,  and 
didn't  believe  me." 

"  Does  it  ache  now,  dear  ?"  said  mamma,  tenderly. 
"Xo.  mamma,  not  now;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thin'  else.     I  bumped  it  against  the  end  of  tin-  ~':<\< •!"> -ird 
to  make  it  ild  stay  at  home  and  play  with  the 

goat.      Was  I  very  bad.  mamma  .'" 
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One  day  Louis  came  into  the  house  in  great  haste. 
"  Old  Uncle  Joe  says  my  goat's  wagon  is  nearly  done,  and 
I've  got  to  take  Captain  Kidd  down  there  and  leave  him 
till  to-morrow,  so  he  can  fit  the  harness  on  him." 

The  instant  Louis  got  out  of  school  next  day  he  rushed 
down  to  old  Joe's  shanty. 

"Where's  my  goat  ?     Is  my  harness  done  ?" 

' '  Sakes.  honey,  you  is  in  sech  a  pow'rf ul  hurry,  'pears 
like  you  jest  couldn't  wait  half  a  minit.  Dis  yer  harness 
i-  ^winter  be  a  mighty  fine  harness,  and  I  sorter  reckon 
it  '11  be  jest  'bout  de  day  arter  ter-morrer  'fo'  it's  done. 
Pullaw  chile!  you  "ain't  neber  seen  no  sech  mighty  fine 
harness  as  dis  yer  I's  gwinter  mek  fo"  yo'  goat !" 

The  next  day  it  rained,  and  the  day  after,  and  the  day 
after  that.  On  the  fourth  day  a  gleam  of  sunshine  ap- 
pt-aivd.  and  Louis  hurried  down  to  Uncle  Joe's. 

"Wlu-re's  Captain  Kidd;"  said  he.  "Give  him  to  me 
— quick !  I  want  to  drive  him  while  the  sun's  out." 

"  Howdy.  Mars  Louis  .'  How  you  is  growed  !"  said  the 
old  darky.  "  Y»u  i-  je-t  de  ve'y  print  image ob yo' grau'pa. 
He  was  er  haii'somest  ole  geuelman.  ole  Marster  was." 

"  Where's  my  goat  .'"  demanded  Louis,  impatiently. 

"  Xow.  sah.  yo'  is  jest  like  yo'  gran'pa:  he  ueber  wanter 
wait.  When  yo  gran'pa  was  a-co 'tin'  yo'  grau'ma,  dere's 
jest  about  a  hunderd  ob  de  quality  a-doin"  ob  de  same — 

"Is  Captain  Kidd  out  in  the  yard  .'"  said  Louis. 

"  Law.  no.  chile,  he  ain't.  Well,  "s  I's  a-sayiu'.  de  qual- 
ity's a-co'tin'  yo'  gran'ma.  an'de  bosses  a-stau'in'  five  deep 
outside  de  front  do",  an"  de  pickaninnies  a-hol'in'  by  de 
bridles,  an'  yo'  gran'pa  he  jest  rode  froo  de  hull  ob  'em, 
an'  he  flung  he  bridle  ter  he  nigger,  which 's  me.  an'  he 
\alk  right  in  wif  he  spurs  a-jingliii'  an'  he  sword 
a-rattlin'.  an'  he  cyar'  off  yo'  gran'ma  sho'  miff,  an'  de  res' 
ob  de  quality  come  a-petterin'  out.  Dey  jes'  had  ter  se- 
questrate avoun'  an'  git  what  was  let",  fo'  yo'  grau'pa  had 
ryar'ed  off  de  prize.  He's  a  pow'ful  fine  man — 

"  What  have  you  done  with  my  goat.  Uncle  .1 

"  Xothin".  honey  ;  I  'ain't  done  nothiu'.  How's  yo'  ma. 
'•1  ss  Em  .  ,  Laws'.  I  kin  see  her  nowridin'on  her  white 
pony  befo'  de  war.  She  eber  tell  you  "bout  it.  honey  : 
He's  a  awful  scamp  dat  pony  was !" 


"  What  became  of  him  .'"  asked  Louis,  with  interest. 

"Why.  honey."  said  the  old  darky,  "  de  Confederacy 
had  need  ov  bosses,  an'  dey  jest  up  an"  tuk  dat  white  pony 
of  yo'  ma's.  Yo"  ma  jest  hated  ter  let  him  go.  an'  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee  jest  up  an'  tole  her  ter  trus'  dat  pony 
ter  him.  I  forgits  jest  what  happen,  but  seems  ter  me 
dey's  bofe  killed  by  de  Yanks." 

"  Uncle  Joe,  I  want  my  goat  right  off.'' 

"Chile,  has  you  heerd  how  sick  I's  been  since  you 
been  hyar.  Laws!  honey,  dis  yer  po"  ole  nigger  mighty 
nigh  gone  ter  glory.  I's  had  de  rheumatics  pow'ful  bad. 
an'  de  misery  in  my  insides.  an'  de  misery  in  my  head 
worse  'n  all.  Laws!  honey.  I's  pow'ful  sorry  ter  have 
ter  do  it.  but  yer  know  de  Good  Book  says  when  people's 
sick  dey  has  ter  drink  de  blood  ob  bulls  an"  goats,  an'  ole 
Isaac  he  eat  de  flesh  dressed  wif  yarbs  same's  de  white 
folks  eats  mutton.  I  'ain'  got  no  bulls,  so  I  jes' — 

"Where's  my  goat !"  cried  Louis,  in  a  rage. 

"Well,  honey,  I's  about  ter  die,  an'  I  know'd  you 
wouldn't  keer.  so  I  jest  eat  him  fo'  ter  resto'  niy  health. 
an'  I  is  a  heap  better." 

''Did  you  kill  my  goat  and  eat  him  ?''  demanded  Louis. 

"Yase,  honey,  an'  I's  a-thinkin'  ob  yo"  an"  ob  yo'  ole 
gran'pa  in  de  Happy  Lan'  ebery  tase.  I  jest  couldn't  let 
my  ole  mammy's  chile  die  when  I  could  sabe  his  life.  Yo" 
goat,  honey,  done  sabe  dis  yer  ole  sinner's  lit'..- !"' 

"  You're  an  old  cannibal,  and  I  just  wish  you  had  died, 
you  nasty  old  thing.  You  killed  my  Captain  Kidd.  and  I'll 
have  the  policeman  take  you  to  jail  and  hang  you '."  and 
in  a  wild  fury  of  tears  Louis  broke  out  of  the  house,  fling- 
ing a  stick  of  stove-wood  and  an  empty  pail  at  Uncle  Joe. 
with  such  good  aim  that  they  crashed  against  his  shins, 
thereby  doubling  him  upon  the  floor. 

"  'Pears  ter  me  like  dat  chile  hab  done  got  his  graii'pa's 
temper,  sho."  observed  the  venerable  reprobate,  as  he  pick- 
ed himself  up. 


••ONE.  TWO.  THREE:  I  AM  FREE: 
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A  WISE  LITTLE  MOUSE. 

BY  CARLETON  HOWARD. 

HE  was  a  very  curious  little  mouse,  indeed,  and  had  his 
home  in  the  wall  of  a  farmer's  kitchen. 
Now  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  all  the  mischief  this  little 
mouse  did.  He  had  gnawed  holes  through  the  doors  of 
the  cupboard,  and  poked  his  nose  time  and  again  into  the 
cream  bowl,  and  eaten  great  pieces  out  of  the  new  cheese. 
and  knocked  over  a  beautiful  glass  preserve  dish  and  shiv- 
ered it  to  atoms ;  but,  worst  of  all,  he  had  nibbled  great  holes 
in  two  of  Mother  Sprague's  fine  linen  table-cloths.  Oh, 
he  was,  indeed,  a  naughty,  naughty  little  mouse,  and  he 
quite  gloried  in  the  mischief  he  did. 

They  had  set  traps  time  and  again  for  him,  but  without 
avail,  for  lie  was  a  most  cunning  little  mouse,  and  some- 
how kept  clear  of  them  all.  Even  the  delicious  smell  of 
cheese  had  failed  to  entice  him  within  those  queer-looking 
little  wires.  He  knew  well  enough  that  danger  and 
death  were  there. 

Miss  Puss,  too,  with  all  her  cunning,  was  unable  to  catch 
this  frisky  little  mouse.  She  had  tried  time  and  again,  by 
strategy  as  well  as  open  warfare,  but  each  alike  had  failed. 
Just  when  she  thought  she  had  her  sharp  claws  upon  him, 
away  would  scamper  the  little  mouse,  stopping  just  long 
enough  to  glance  defiantly  back  at  Miss  Puss,  with  a  look 
in  his  sharp  beady  little  black  eyes  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  There!  I've  cheated  you  this  time,  old  mouser !  you  see 
you  are  not  half  as  sharp  as  you  thought  you  were." 

In  short,  they  had  set  so  many  traps  and  formed  so 
many  plans,  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  the  servant-girl,  by 
which  to  catch  the  little  mouse,  and  had  never  yet  succeed- 
ed, that  lie  was  in  high  glee  over  their  repeated  failures, 
and  so  well  pleased  with  himself  in  consequence,  that  he 
had  grown  to  be  a  very  conceited  little  mouse,  as  well  as 
a  most  cunning  one. 

Very  often  he  would  talk  to  himself  after  this  manner: 
"  They  will  never  catch  me,  this  is  certain.  I  am  too  wise 
a  little  mouse  not  to  see  through  all  their  movements. 
They  might  as  well  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  setting 
those  traps,  for  all  the  good  it  '11  do  'em.  I  wonder  if 
they  really  think  I  am  silly  enough  to  poke  my  nose  into 
one  of  those  holes  just  to  get  a  nibble  at  that  scrap  of 
cheese,  and  be  choked  to  death  for  my  pains,  when  I  can 
gnaw  my  way  into  the  cupboard  and  eat  as  much  of  that 
whole  fine  cheese  as  I  want,  without  any  danger  to  my- 
self. No,  indeed.  It  is  all  too  plain  that  I  am  too  cun- 
ning for  them,  too  wise  a  little  mouse  by  far,  ever  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap.'' 

However,  something  happened  one  clay  that  proved  the 
little  mouse  was  not  nearly  so  wise  as  he  thought  he  \\  as. 
Some  fresh  oysters  were  brought  into  the  kitchen.  In 
preparing  them  for  supper  the  girl  happened  to  overlook 
one  of  them,  and  it  was  left  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  hearth 
with  its  shell  partly  open. 

That  night,  when  every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  and  all 
was  silent  within  the  kitchen,  this  cautious  little  mouse 
thought  he  might  venture  forth  on  a  raid.  Very  soon  he 
came  to  where  the  oyster  was  lying  so  still  upon  the  hearth. 
"Ha!"  said  he,  cautiously  approaching  it,  and  bending 
his  sharp  little  eyes  near  it,  so  as  to  take  a  good  look  at  it, 
"what  is  this,  now  ?  Another  trap,  perhaps  ;  but  no;  it 
doesn't  look  at  all  like  one.  There  is  nothing  suspicious- 
looking  about  it,  it  is  true ;  but  still  it  is  best  to  be  cautious, 
therefore  I'll  take  a  closer  view  of  it." 

So  the  little  mouse  bent  down  his  head  till  his  little 
twinkling  eyes  were  close  beside  the  oyster,  and  then  he 
peered  in  through  the  half-open  shell.  The  oyster  lay 
very  quiet  within,  and  looked  so  nice  and  cool  and  fresh 
that  it  quite  set  the  little  mouse  frantic  with  the  desire  to 
feast  upon  the  new  dainty. 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  said  he,  licking  his  whiskers,  "how 
nice  it  smells !  and  I  am  sure  it  must  taste  even  better  than 


it  looks.  What  a  feast  I  am  going  to  have,  to  be  sure ! 
and  such  a  laugh  to  myself  over  the  sour  looks  of  the 
servant-girl  in  the  morning,  who  was,  no  doubt,  saving 
this  delicious  morsel  for  herself!" 

So  saying,  this  wise  little  mouse,  who  had  never  yet 
been  caught  in  a  trap,  and  who  bragged  to  himself  contin- 
ually in  consequence,  poked  his  sharp  little  nose  through 
the  half-opened  shell  of  the  oyster. 

Now  if  I  had  been  there,  I  would  have  whispered:  "Be 
very  careful,  little  Mr.  Mouse,  for,  with  all  your  cunning 
and  boasting,  you  may  get  yourself  in  a  fix  yet." 

And  it  was  just  as  you  have  doubtless  suspected — the 
O//N/IT  was  alive!  and  110  sooner  had  the  little  mouse 
poked  his  nose  into  the  opening  than  it  closed  with  a  sud- 
li  11  spring,  and  lo!  the  little  mouse  was  caught  at  last ! 

Now  I  dare  say,  if  he  hail  been  given  the  time  to  think 
over  it  all,  his  one  thought  would  have  been  that  he  was 
not  such  a  very  wise  little  mouse  after  all. 

Little  boy,  little  girl.  I  am  very  much  afraid  there  are 
some  of  you  just  like  this  wise  (?)  little  mouse.  Oh  yes, 
you  are  quite  sure  you  have  wit  enough  to  keep  out  of 
danger.  You  are  too  sharp,  so  you  think,  ever  to  be  caught 
in  a  trap.  Take  care!  The  oyster  looked  very  tempting 
and  harmless  to  the  little  mouse,  but  within  lay  danger— 
death !  

VIOLET. 

BY  WALTER  BOBBETT. 
PART  II. 

VI 7  HERE  are  we  ?''  repeated  Violet,  as  the  little  Doctor 

*  *     did  not  give  any  heed  to  her  first  inquiry. 

"Where?"  said  the  Doctor;  "why,  oil  the  Mirage. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  it  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  said  Violet;  "  it  was  in  our  geog- 
raphy lessoii  this  very  week.  I  read  that  things  are  al- 
ways changing  on  the  Mirage." 

"Yes,  certainly  they  are,"  said  the  Doctor. 

Then  Violet  related  what  had  happened  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  palace  gates,  but  the  Doctor  was  not  at  all 
surprised. 

"Yes,"  he  remarked,  "it  will  all  be  different  to-mor- 
row." and  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  seats  that  were 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  walk,  he  opened  his  book 
and  said,  "If  you  like  to  listen,  I'll  read  what  it  was  yes- 
terday." 

"I  always  like  to  write  in  rhyme,"  began  the  Doc- 
tor. "It  helps  to  pass  away  the  time.  That's  my  mot- 
to, and  here  is  the  poem : 

"'Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
In   the  r<i;iil  there  stands  a  pig, 
Who  is  not  very  little, 
Nor  yet  very  big.' " 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  yesterday  ?"  laughed 
Violet. 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  very 
wise;  "only  it  was  written  then.  I'll  read  you  some 
more,  if  you  don't  object — 

"Object!"  exclaimed  Violet;  "why,  that  is  the  very 
word." 

"Of  course  it  is, "said  the  jolly  little  Doctor;  "that's 
why  you  came  here.  How  lucky  I  happened  to  mention 
it!"  so  saying,  he  jumped  up  and  knocked  over  a  sleepy 
old  caterpillar  that  had  been  thinking  over  the  events  of 
the  week  on  a  leaf  near  by. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Doctor;  and  he  picked 
him  up  and  placed  him  on  a  flower. 

"These  caterpillars  are  always  in  my  way,"  he  said. 

"Won't  he  hear  you  ?"  asked  his  little  friend. 

"Oh  no;  he  is  asleep  now;  but  come,  and  I  will  show 
you  this  flower,"  said  the  learned  little  gentleman,  point- 
ing to  a  misty-looking  plant.  "Blow  right  into  it  with  all 
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your  might,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  out  what  your  object 
is.  I  did  it  before  I  was  a  doctor,  and  it  made  me  sneeze, 
so  I  got  a  blank-book  and  wrote  in  it,  'The  collycheese'— 
that  is  the  name  of  the  plant — 'made  me  sneeze,'  and  in 
that  way  I  became  sure  that  I  was  meant  for  a  doctor." 

The  little  Doctor  talked  on  at  such  a  rate  that  Violet 
could  not  follow  his  reasoning  at  all,  and  so,  to  save  her- 
self any  trouble,  took  everything  for  granted  that  her 
companion  had  said,  and  proceeded  to  follow  his  instruc- 
tions. Leaning  over,  Violet  drew  in  her  breath,  and  then 
blew,  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  expected  of  a  little 
girl  of  her  age,  into  the  midst  of  the  downy  plant.  It 
broke  apart  and  flew  out  all  over  her,  and,  half  blinded, 
she  sprang  back  with  a  little  scream,  "Oh,  my!" 

"Your  ichat  ?"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"  I  did  not  say  anything.      But  look  at  my  dress !" 

"Make another,"  suggested  the  Doctor.  "Depend  upon 
it,  that's  what  your  object  is.  You  must  make  a  dress." 

"But  how?"  asked  Violet.  "I  do  not  think  we  have 
got  anything  to  make  it  of." 

"Yes,  that's  so;  but  it  must  be  made,  for  all  that." 

It  was  to  be  of  velvet.  No,  that  was  not  good  enough 
for  the  Doctor:  he  had  heard  that  Brussels  something  or 
other,  he  forgot  what,  was  very  expensive. 

"  Why  not  make  it  of  that  ?  By  all  means  make  it  of 
the  most  expensive  material" — and  there  was  110  telling 
when  he  would  have  stopped  had  he  not  been  interrupted 
by  Violet,  who  burst  out  laughing  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing a  dress  made  of  Brussels  carpet,  so  that  there  was  no- 
thing left  for  him  to  do  but  sit  down  and  make  an  entry 
of  it  in  his  book. 

"  But  I  can  never  go  about  like  this;  I  look  a  fright." 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "if  we  can  not  get  a  new 
dress,  we  must  try  and  fix  this  one,  and  pick  off  all  the 
little  seeds.  If  you  do  the  front  and  I  the  back,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  so  very  long." 

With  that  the  kind-hearted  little  Doctor  helped  Violet 
to  remove  the  feathery  flowers,  and  soon  the  dress  was  as 
good  as  ever,  and  Violet  was  happy.  They  had  spent  so 
much  time  with  the  collycheese  that  they  had  not  gone 
far  on  their  journey  through  the  garden  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  little  page,  who  came  to  tell  them  that  the 
Governor  was  awaiting  their  pleasure  to  dine  with  him. 
Back  to  the  palace  they  went,  and  entered  a  hall,  in  which 
they  found  the  Governor,  who  was  standing  near  a  table, 
on  which  was  spread  a  tempting  repast. 

"We  were  just  beginning  to  wait,"  said  he,  as  they 
seated  themselves.  His  Excellency  was  very  entertaining, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  agreeable  to  his  little 
visitor,  though  her  host  was  "particularly  deaf,"  as  the 
Doctor  remarked,  that  day,  and  misunderstood  nearly  ev- 
erything she  said  to  him. 

The  Doctor,  at  his  end  of  the  table,  did  not  seem  to  be 
enjoying  himself  so  well,  however,  and  was  very  much 
put  out  by  two  or  three  flies.  Without  waiting  for  an  at- 
tendant to  bring  a  fan,  he  caught  up  his  napkin  by  one 
corner,  and  drew  it  quickly  through  the  air.  In  doing  so 
he  happened  to  see  the  Governor  looking  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  the  greatest  pleasure. 

"Ah,  Doctor,  I  see  what  you  mean  by  that  motion. 
You  refer  to  the  comet.  I  was  looking  at  it  last  night, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  I  was  very  much  delighted,  for  I 
saw  it  wag  its  tail.'' 

The  Doctor's  little  head  began  bobbing  up  and  down. 
"I  did  not  mean  that,  your  Excellency,"  he  managed  to 
say.      "  I  wished  to  drive  away  those  flies." 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Governor. 
"  Flies,"  repeated  the  Doctor. 
"Files  f  said  the  Governor.      "Oh,  indeed." 
"Is  he  often  like  this ?"  whispered  Violet. 

With  so  much  to  amuse  her  since  her  arrival  at  the 
palace,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Violet  had  almost  forgot- 
ten about  return  ing  home;  and  when  she  spoke  of  leaving, 


the  Doctor  begged  her  not  to  think  about  it,  but  Violet 
said  she  must  go.  After  a  little  time  she  took  the  arm  of 
the  Governor,  while  the  Doctor  walked  at  her  side,  and 
the  three  went  out  through  the  garden  till  they  came  to  a 
stream. 

Here  they  paused,  and  the  Governor  took  a  ring  off  his 
finger,  and  giving  it  to  Violet,  told  her  that  when  she 
reached  the  ship  she  might  have  occasion  to  use  it.  ' '  For, " 
said  he,  "  as  long  as  you  keep  it  in  your  hand  you  will  go 
safely  homeward,  but  if  you  wish  to  return  to  the  pal.-n-i-. 
you  have  only  to  place  it  upon  your  finger.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  return,  you  must  throw  it  into  the  sea." 

So  saying,  the  Governor  bade  the  little  girl  good-by, 
while  the  little  Doctor  sobbed  a  farewell,  and  slipped  a 
piece  of  paper  into  Violet's  hand,  saying: 

"It  does  not  quite  rhyme,  but  it  is  the  best  I  could  do  in 
a  few  minutes." 

"Farewell,"  said  Violet,  as  she  stepped  into  a  tiny  boat 
that  began  to  float  away  as  soon  as  she  had  seated  her- 
self. 

Violet  floated  down-stream  in  her  little  boat,  listening 
to  the  chirp  of  the  birds,  and  watching  with  great  interest 
the  many  changing  views.  As  she  approached  the  sea 
again,  she  thought  she  eould  just  see  the  top  of  the  palace 
through  a  little  break  in  the  trees,  and  then  she  began  to 
wish  that  she  had  not  left  it,  after  all. 

Thinking  this  over  a  great  many  times,  she  hardly  no- 
ticed how  far  she  was  leaving  the  land  behind,  till,  turn- 
ing round  to  see  the  cause  of  her  little  boat  rocking  so 
much, she  saw  that  she  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  ship,  which  lay  at  anchor,  with  its  sails  set  ready  to 
take  her  home.  Moved  on  by  the  same  power  that  had 
brought  her  thus  far,  it  was  not  long  before  she  reached 
the  ship,  and  going  at  once  on  to  the  poop-deck,  stood  by 
one  of  the  great  lanterns,  watching  the  little  boat  that 
now  began  to  return  to  the  land.  Softly  the  breeze  came, 
and  the  great  ship  moved  toward  a  low  line  of  dark  blue 
that  stretched  far  along  the  horizon. 

Seating  herself  on  a  little  ledge  that  ran  around  the 
rail,  she  related  all  that  had  happened  to  her,  and  amused 
the  Captain  very  much  with  the  account  of  the  Doctor 
and  the  collycheese. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  he — "you  have  not  found  your  object 
yet;  but  do  not  let  it  discourage  you ;  you  must  have  a  lit- 
tle patience.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  a  little  fairy 
did," and  the  Captain  related  to  Violet  the  following  tale: 

"Far  away  south,  in  the  land  of  ice,  dwelt  a  sea  fay, 
who  was  an  idle  little  rogue.  Happening  one  day  to  be  in 
a  mischievous  mood,  he  espied  a  tiny  lichen  that  was 
struggling  for  existence  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  rock,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
he  tore  it  up  by  its  roots  and  flung  it  on  the  ice,  where  it 
withered  up  and  died.  Now  this  lichen  belonged  to  one 
of  the  powerful  elfin  kings,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  in- 
sult offered  to  him  in  killing  his  plant,  sent  forth  some  of 
his  elves,  and  they  captured  the  little  sea  fay  and  brought 
him  before  the  indignant  monarch,  who,  in  punishment, 
deprived  him  of  his  wings  and  shut  him  up  in  a  glen  that 
was  inclosed  on  every  side  by  high  ice-bound  mountains, 
and  his  wings  he  locked  up  in  a  great  stone  that  lay  in  the 
glen. 

"As  the  little  fay  had  always  been  kind  to  the  sea-birds, 
and  had  fed  them  when  they  cried  for  food,  the  king  gave 
him  one  chance  for  escape,  and  what  do  you  think  that 
was  ?" 

Violet  could  not  guess. 

"Well,  "said  the  Captain,  "I'll  tell  you.  The  king  told 
the  fay  that  somewhere  under  the  snow  that  covered  the 
glen  lay  buried  the  key  with  which  he  might  open  the  stone 
and  recover  his  wings,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  find  it  was  to  gather  the  feathers  that  dropped  from 
the  wings  of  the  wild  fowl,  as  they  flew  past,  and  with 
them  to  sweep  the  snow  away  until  the  key  was  found. 
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"Did  the  little  fay  ever 
find  the  key  ?"  asked  Violet, 
as  the  Captain  paused.  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  she  look- 
ed up  and  saw  he  had  left 
her,  and  that  she  was  alone. 

"I  am  so  afraid,"  said  the  little  girl,  aloud.  " I  do  wish 
somebody  would  come,  for  I  dou't  like  to  be  left  alone.  If 
the  Cavalier  was  only  with  me  now;"  and  going  to  the 
door  that  led  into  the  cabin,  she  called  loudly  to  him,  to 
know  if  he  was  there,  for  she  had  not  seen  him  since  she 
had  returned  to  the  ship.  Two  or  three  times  did  she  re- 
peat her  call,  but  no  answer  reached  her,  and  she  heard 
no  sound  save  the  moan  of  the  wind  and  the  rush  of  the 
ship  through  the  water. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  return  to  the  Mirage!  Why 
did  I  leave  it  to  come  oil  this  old  ship?"  was  a  ques- 


tion that  she  could  not  help 
asking  herself ;  and  repeat- 
ing what  the  Governor  had 
said  to  her  when  he  had 
given  her  the  little  ring, 
she  began  to  slip  it  upon 
her  finger.  Surely  the  day- 
light was  returning,  fur  it 
was  becoming  lighter,  and 
the  wind  was  dying  away. 
She  tore  the  ring  from  her 
finger,  and  threw  it  far  out 
into  the  foaming  waters. 

The  ship  trembled,  the 
sea  became  smoother,  and 
the  masts  began  to  swing 
to  and  fro,  while  the  sails 
were  no  longer  spread  out. 
but  were  gathered  up  into 
great  folds.  Holding  tight- 
ly on  to  a  rope,  she  watch- 
ed the  change  that  was 
taking  place,  for  gradual- 
ly the  deck  of  the  ship 
turned  into  brown  earth, 
the  masts  dwindled  down 
into  apple -trees,  and  the 
foaming  sea  became  a  field 
of  daisies  that  were  blown 
about  \>\  the  gentle  breeze. 
Violet  found  herself  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  of  the 

stream  where  she  had  first  seen  the  Cavalier  and  the  old- 
fashioned  boat.  She  arose  and  walked  home,  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  garden  found  Anthony  leaning  on  the  gate. 
"Well,  little  girl,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  '" 
said  he;  "two  hours  have  passed  since  you  ran  after  the 
butterfly." 

Violet  laughed — it  was  a  strange  little  laugh — and  said, 
"Anthony,  is  the  sea  very  far  away  ?" 

"Lor"!  what  put  that  into  your  head  ?     Why,  yes;  it 
is  over  a  hundred  miles  from  here." 

Going  into  the  house,  she  entered  the  sitting-room,  and 
there  found  her  mamma,  who  greeted  her  with  a  smile. 
Violet  said  not  a  word,  but  walking  up  to  her,  threw  her 
arms   around  her   neck   and 
burst  into  tears.  __. 

"Why,  what   is  the  trou- 
ble with  my  little  girl  ?"  said 
[Continued  on  page  650.] 
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THE  HERO  AND  THE  DAISIES. 

BY  KIRK  MUXKOE. 

ON  the  mountain-top  the  pine-trees, 
solemn  pine-trees. 
Murmured  gently  to  the  Hero, 
Whispered  greetings  from  tin-  Southland, 

sighings  wafted  by  the  West  breeze. 
Loving  words  from  Northern  people,  tid- 
ings from  across  the  salt  seas. 
All  of  sorrow,  tears,  and  sighing 
'For  the  Hero  who  was  dying. 

Faint  be  was,  and  very  weary — oh,  so 
weary ! — 

He  who  had  been  first  in  battle, 
Leader  of  the  men  who  struggled  through 

the  years  of  tribulation 
To  preserve  the  life  and  honor  and  the 
freedom  of  the  nation. 
Strongest  man  of  all  was  he 
Who  suffered  now  so  patiently. 

In  the  valley  grew  the  daisies,  star-like 
daisies, 

Filling  all  the  broad,  low  meadows 
With  their  innocence  and  sweetness,  with 

their  radiant  life  and  beauty. 
Ever  looking  up  to  Heaven,  teaching  love 
and  hope  and  duty, 
Full  Of  cheerfulness  and  gladness. 
With  their  smiles  dispelling  sadness. 


hephent 


Through  the  meadows  trooped  the  chil- 
dren, happy  children, 

Seeking  out  the  fairest  daisies, 
Plucking  them   to   cheer  the   Hero.    With 

these  proofs  of  1m.-  t<>  cheer  him. 
To   the    star-eyed   daisies   whisp'riug   that 
they'd  soon  be  very  near  him. 
And  must  charm  away  his  pain, 
Help  to  make  him  well  again. 

To  the  Hero  faint  and  dying,  sadly  dying, 

Came  the  children  with   Ihe  dai-irs. 
Hoping  thus  to  bring  him  comfort,  turn  the 
S.HT..W  ;uul  the  sighing 

Int. i  il ghts  of  .i'.y  awaiting,  soothe  the 

grief,  and  banish  .Tying. 
And  the  daisies'  smiling  faces 
Lighted  up  ih-   saddened  places, 
Taught  him  that  amid  all  paint 
Still  the  hope  of  Peace  remains. 


NOTK.— The  meadows  about  Mount  M.  <• 
hnve  been  unusually  full  of  dni-ie«  tins  .-.••i-cm. 
On  the  little  railro:nl  winding  np  tin'  mouutaln- 

side  is  :i  jii.int  UIMI'.MI  us  H'lisy  ShilMM.  Ill-re 
Hi.-  Iriin  ships  in  tin-  mi. 1-1  "I"  MII  <>|"'U  field 
thilt  the  ;>:)ssi'ngcrs  m'ly  get  out  nml  gather  the 
flinty  flower*.  The  Children  ina.l.'  us.-  ul  the 

opportunity  thus  pn-smtcd  to  pluck  great 
qinmtiiies  "I  (l.'iisicB  mid  carry  tlieni  to  General 
Qranl  .luring  his  hist  illness. 
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her  mamma,  trying  to  comfort  her;  and  in  broken,  sob- 
bing tones,  "Violet  related  all  that  had  happened  to  her. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  been  reading  some  fairy  tale;  but 
<lo  not  cry  any  more,  and  don't  worry  over  anything  that 
you  may  see  printed  on  the  calendar,  for  those  mottoes  are 
only  for  grown  people  to  think  of,  and  are  not  meant  for 
little  girls  at  all." 

"But  don't  you  think  that  anything  I  told  you  of  hap- 
pened ?"  questioned  Violet.  "Why,  there  is  the  paper 
that  the  Doctor  gave  me." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  mamma. 

Violet  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
•crumpled  little  leaf.  Mamma  said  imihing,  but  kissed 
lier  little  girl  again,  and  smoothed  her  hair  from  her 
forehead. 

"Everything  must  have  r!iangt-d  when  I  threw  the 
ring  away,"  said  Violet. 

Her  mother  smiled,  and  said  :  "My  dear,  do  not  think 
any  more  about  it.  I  have  bought  you  a  new  dress,  so 
you  see  that  one  part  of  your  dream  has  come  true." 


FARMER  BROWX  AND  THE  "FRESH-AIR  FUND." 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

ALL  spick  and  spmi  was  Farmer  Brown 
A<  he  started  one  morning  for  New  York  town 
In  his  Sunday  suit  anil  a  new  straw  hat — 
An  honest  old  fellow,  kind-hearted  and  fat. 
And  waving  "good-by"  from  the  farm-house  door, 
His  wife  was  certain  that  never  before 
Lived  woman  so  blessed  in  a  husband  as  she, 
And  never  a  111:111  half  so  clever  as  he. 
The  sun  was  hot  in  the  summer  sky, 
But  a  hundred  breezes  went  dancing  by. 
And  the  meadows  were  cool  in  their  robes  of  green, 
And  the  hills  rose  fair  in  the  sunlight's  sheen, 
And  over  the  fields  the  daisies  grew. 
With  clover  blossoms  and  buttercups  too. 
And  sunshine  and  shadow  together  played 
Jn  the  shady  places  the  great  trees  made. 

The  train  sped  on  with  Farmer  Brown. 
And  carried  him  safe  to  New  York  town. 
His  thoughts  were  busy  with  "market  truck" 
•(Whether  in  prices  he'd  have  good  luck 
In  the  bargains  on  mutton  and  beef,  of  which 
He'd  plenty  to  sell,  "  Ef  there  warn't.  no  hitch 
In  coming  to  terms")  as  lie  walked  aloni: 
Through  "the  crowded  streets  and  the  busy  throng, 
Till  his  head  grew  dizzy  anil   weary  his  feet, 
And  red  his  face  in  the  stifling  heat. 

But  presently  what  did  the  old  man  see! — 

A  crowd  of  children.     So  full  of  glee 

Were  the  small  pale  faces,  one  could  hut  say, 

•"There's  a  real  //<><id  time  ahead  to-day." 

Down  to  tin;  wharf  the  little  ones  turned. 

•Over  each  child  the  old  heart  yearned. 

Till  he  asked  his  neighbor,  "Say!  what  can  it  mean, 

This  here  penvssion  diet  I've  jest  seen'.1" 

So  they  told  the  farmer  the  story  trt-  know 

Of  the"  "Fresh-air  Fund."  and  his  heart  was  aglow 

With  honest  pleasure  and  sympathy   free. 

As  he  nodded  his  head,  with,  "Yes,  yes;  I  see." 

And  a  new  light  entered  his  soul  right  (here 

He  slapped  his  knee.     "  Wa'al,  now,  I  declare 

It's  a  'tarnal  shame  thct  I  'ain't  heard  tell 

Ere  this  of  a  plan  I  like  so  well." 

He  thought  of  the  farm-house  long  and  wide, 
With  plenty  of  room  on  either  side; 
He  remembered  the  meadows  fair  and  green, 
Where  surely  the  lovinu  Lord  must  mean 
That  children  should  scatter  out  under  the  sun 
To  gather  the  daisies  till  daisies  were  done. 
He  thought  of  his  wife,  who  had  wept  at   night 
For  the 'children  long  passed  from  her  earthly  sight; 
And  he  knew  in  his  heart  she  would  say,  "  Jly  man. 
Let  us  make  other  children  as  glad  as  we  can." 
So  he  said  to  himself:  "Now,  Joshua  Brown, 
You've  work  for  the  Lord  ere  you  leave  this  town. 
Just  keep  your  eyes  open  for  such  as  should  go 
Prom  this  "place  straight  to  where  daisies  grow." 


The  heat  and  the  bustle  and  business  at  last 

Sent   Farmer  Brown  travelling  for  home  full  fast. 

His  broad  old  face  was  all  on  a  grin 

As  he  looked  at  the  flock  he  had  "gathered  in." 

One  was  a  cripple,  and  one  was  blind; 

Another  was  "just  a  bit  weak  in  his  mind"; 

Three  had  been  beggars  from  day  to  day 

(Poor  little  midgets,  half  starved  on  the  way); 

The  seventh  and  odd  one,  she  was  a  girl, 

With  the  bluest  of  eyes  and  hair  all  a-curl: 

And  each  one  was  an  orphan,  with  none  to  recall 

The  farmer's  rin'ht  to  lay  claim  to  them  all. 

He  planned  the  best  and  the  brightest  of  joys 

For  his  one  we.'  girl  and  his  .six  small  boys; 

And  Betsy,  he  knew,  wouldn't  care  for  the  bother, 

So  long  as  once  more  she'd  have  children  to  "mother." 

"With  plenty  of  milk  an'  lots  o'  good  pastur', 

He  reckoned"  at  last  they'd  till  out.  an'  grow  faster 

Than  weeds  in  a  garding.     At  any  rate,  he 

Would  try  in  this  way  the  Lord'*  steward  to  be." 

To-day,  if  you  chance  by  the  farm-house  to  pass, 
You'll  see  six  young  laddies  and  one  little  lass, 
All  brown  with  the  kisses  of  sunshine  and  breeze, 
And  merrily  playing  lieneath  the  old  trees. 
All  learning  the  lessons  mo-i  sweet  in  this  life, 
At  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  farmer  and  wife; 
And  the  farmer  will  tell  you,  "That  •  Fresh-air  Fund'  plan 
Is  the  best  thing  to  get"  at  the  best  of  a  man." 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  KING  ARTHUR. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

I  SUPPOSE  all  young  people  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
history  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  King  Arthur,  and 
know  something  of  his  famous  Round  Table,  where  sat  the 
loyal  Knights  Gawaiii  and  Pereivale,  the  spirited  Sir  Tris- 
tram and  the  impetuous  Lancelot,  the  gentle  Caradoc 
and  noble  Galahad,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve,  who  for 
their  deeds  of  valor,  piety,  or  chivalry  were  found  worthy 
of  rank  among  that  celebrated  band.  But  fact  and  fiction, 
poetry  and  romance,  are  curiously  blended  in  accounts  of 
this  notable  knight  and  his  comrades,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  their  story  accurately,  or  to  judge  with  any  sort  of 
precision  about  the  monuments  which  are  supposed  to  be 
Arthurian,  or  the  traces  of  the  Round  Table  epoch  in  Eng- 
lish history. 

A  peculiar  charm  attaches  itself  to  everything  connect- 
ed with  these  chronicles,  and  one  August  we  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Glastonbiiry,  in  England,  with  the  feeling  that  it 
was  in  reality  to  the  tomb  of  King  Arthur,  Glastonbury  be- 
ing reputed  as  the  burial-place  of  the  pure-minded  knight 
after  he  was  slain  by  his  nephew  Mod  red.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  famous  abbey,  which  was  begun  in  early  Chris- 
tian days,  and  which  in  King  Arthur's  time  was  celebrated 
for  offering  its  pious  hospitality  to  the  knights  and  ladies 
of  his  chivalrous  court. 

Before  telling  you  of  our  little  visit  to  Glastonbury,  or, 
later,  of  an  hour  in  the  old  hall  at  Winchester,  where  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Round  Table  is  now  kept,  I  will  give 
you  the  outlines  of  King  Arthur's  story. 

What  is  actually  known  as  matter  of  fact  about  him  is 
that  somewhere  in  the  first  stages  of  Christian  England 
there  actually  lived  a  valiant  knight  of  that  name,  noted 
for  piety  and  chivalrous  intent,  and  having  followers  who 
devoted  themselves  to  noble  and  pious  deeds.  The  Round 
Table  might  also  have  flourished  as  the  chroniclers  assert, 
and  the  main  incidents  of  Arthur's  romantic  story  may 
have  their  foundation  in  the  doughty  exploits  of  the  real 
Arthur,  who  belonged  to  a  period  of  very  picturesque  ad- 
venture. Still,  much  that  is  mythical  belongs  to  the  story, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  make  distinctions.  The  chronicles  as 
we  have  them  were  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  who  translated  some  of  them  directly 
from  the  old  French  of  that  day. 

Arthur  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Uther,  a  myth- 
ical king  of  England,  surnamed  Pendragoii,  and  the  tra- 
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cliticm  runs  that  he  began  his  career  about  A.D.  500.  By 
twelve  victories  he  overcame  the  progress  of  the  Saxons, 
after  which  Arthur  reigned  in  peace,  his  last  battle  being 
fought  at  Bath,  in  Somerset,  England.  Twenty  years 
later,  Modrecl,  King  Arthur's  nephew,  rebelled;  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought,  and  finally  Arthur  and  Modred  met 
hand  to  hand  at  Camlan,  in  Cornwall,  and  Arthur  was 
fatally  wounded.  Then  it  was,  when  being  carried  to  his 
bari^e.  he  said : 

"For  me  there  is  no  further  help,  and  so  I  will  to  the 
Isle  of  Avalon,"  and  they  bore  him  thither,  where  he  died 
and  was  honorably  interred,  although  a  tradition  imme- 
diately arose  that  he  did  not  die,  but  remained  hidden  in 
England,  to  arise  and  do  battle  for  some  pious  or  noble 
cause  again. 

Arthur  was  chosen  to  be  King  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
soon  after  was  wedded  to  the  beautiful  Guenever,  Merlin, 
the  magician  of  whom  we  read  much  in  those  chronicles, 
having  arranged  the  marriage.  The  court  of  Arthur, 
which  for  all  its  piety  and  learning  was  very  splendid,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  held  chiefly  at  Winchester,  the  old 
cathedral  and  school  town,  and  in  the  chronicles  it  is  call- 
ed "  Camelot,"  to  which  name  the  poet  Tennyson,  in  his 
famous  ' '  Idyls  of  the  King,"  adheres.  Sometimes  the  court 
was  held  at  Caerleon,  which  is  supposed  to  be  either  Car- 
diff or  Chester,  while  Shalott,  another  city  often  mentioned 
in  Arthurian  legends,  is  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Guild- 
ford,  in  Surrey. 

The  Round  Table  was  the  work  of  the  famous  enchant- 
er Merlin,  and  was  made  with  thirteen  seats  marked  off, 
though  only  twelve  could  be  occupied.  A  knight  had  to 
prove  himself  entirely  worthy  before  a  seat  was  assigned  to 
him.  The  thirteenth  seat  was  kept  vacant,  and  was  called 
"The  Seat  Perilous,"  because  on  one  occasion  a  bold  Sar- 
acen knight  had  declared  that  no  power  should  keep  him 
from  seating  himself  in  it.  The  knights  were  assembled  in 
their  usual  places  when  this  daring  person  strode  into  the 
hall  and,  doffing  his  plume,  sat  down  in  the  vacant  place. 
Instantly,  says  the  legend,  he  was  swallowed  up  within 
the  earth,  not  a  trace  being  left  but  the  helmet  he  had 
tossed  aside,  which  was  at  once  hung  up  in  token  of  this 
daring  and  disastrous  act. 

Before  the  seat  of  each  knight  his  name  was  written  by 
a  magic  power.  When  a  place  fell  vacant,  the  knight  in 
( i  rent  Britain  who  aspired  to  filling  it  had  to  perform  some 
deed  of  glory,  of  valor,  or  of  especial  value  to  mankind; 
if  he  did  not  do  so,  it  was  supposed  that  on  taking  the  seat 
lie  would  be  thrown  out  by  some  mysterious  force. 

An  Irish  knight  named  Moraunt,  who  had  long  occupied 
one  of  the  principal  seats,  fell  by  the  sword  of  Sir  Tristram, 
and  his  place  remained  vacant  for  ten  years,  while  Tris- 
tram did  many  a  deed  of  penance  and  of  valor.  At  last,  be- 
lieving the  penitent  knight  to  be  worthy,  Arthur  planned 
a  very  splendid  occasion.  All  the  knights,  in  their  most 
glitter'  ng  attire,  were  assembled,  and  the  King  led  Tristram 
down  the  hall  to  Moraunt's  vacant  place.  Instantly  sounds 
of  exquisite  music,  blending  with  the  fragrance  of  deli- 
cious perfume,  filled  the  hall,  and  in  letters  blazing  with 
light  the  name  of  Tristram  appeared  where  Moraunt's  had 
formerly  existed.  This  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  at 
last  Tristram  was  worthy  of  the  peace  Arthur  had  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

When  a  knight  was  admitted  to  the  Round  Table  he 
was  obliged  to  pass  ten  days  in  search  of  adventures,  and 
many  complications,  curious  and  amusing  and  most  en- 
tertaining in  the  chronicles,  arose  from  the  fact  that  his 
comrades  were  permitted  during  this  period  to  test  him  in 
every  way — to  waylay  him  in  disguise,  if  they  liked,  and 
to  put  him  through  every  possible  trial  of  strength  and  of 
valor.  This,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  legends 
of  the  knights.  We  know,  for  instance,  how  Tristram  sal- 
lied forth,  and  did  many  a  valiant  deed;  how  Lancelot  of 
the  Lake  did  great  honor  to  the  Table  by  certain  of  his 


deeds ;  and  how  ' '  meek"  Percivale  rode  into  Arthur's  court, 
and  there  made  a  "most  melancholy  damsel  to  smile,  "and 
declare  him  to  be  the  bravest  and  best  of  knights,  after 
which  he  went  forth  to  the  meadows  and  recovered  from 
one  who  had  stolen  it  a  famous  golden  goblet,  thus  ac- 
quiring the  knighthood  he  so  much  desired. 

Our  journey  to  Glastonbury  was  made  one  August  day, 
when  the  country  looked  so  green  and  golden,  and  every- 
thing was  so  full  of  summer  charm,  that  it  was  easy  to 
conjure  up  pictures  of  this  enchanting  period  of  romantic 
literature  as  we  made  our  way  up  the  High  Street  of  the 
old  town.  We  lunched  in  a  quaint  little  inn,  which  has 
its  traditions  belonging  to  the  early  times  of  the  town, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  ancient  monasterv. 
Afterward  we  walked  over  to  the  flue  old  ruins  of  what 
was  once  a  celebrated  abbey,  which  tradition  says  was 
founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Whether  this  has  any 
foundation  in  truth  or  not,  we  know  that  the  monas- 
tery was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christian  times,  and  cel- 
ebrated as  a  centre  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Still 
growing  near  to  the  abbey  is  a  graft  from  the  famous 
thorn  which  the  saint  was  supposed  to  have  planted,  and 
which  occasionally  blossoms  at  Christmas-time,  and  is 
known  as  the  Rose  of  Arimathea,  or  the  "Miraculous 
Thorn."  The  original  tree,  which  has  stood  within  the 
abbey  grounds  for  centuries,  was  destroyed  during  the 
Puritan  wars  in  England,  but  it  is  said  that  many  grafts 
from  it  are  still  flourishing  in  Glastonbury  gardens. 

Entering  the  grounds  of  the  ruin  you  see  at  once  the 
outline  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and,  best 
of  all,  what  was  known  as  the  Abbot's  kitchen.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  has  superb  archways  and  many-point- 
ed windows  richly  hung  in  ivy,  and  the  kitchen,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  ruins,  is  a  solid  structure 
with  buttressed  walls, and  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth century.  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Dunstan  were  among 
the  patrons  of  Glastonbury,  and  in  1539  Henry  VIII.  de- 
manded of  Abbot  Whiting  the  monastery  and  all  that  it 
contained.  On  the  abbot's  refusal,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  hanged  and  quartered,  and  the  monastery  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  King's  use,  but  its  early  traditions  were  care- 
fully preserved. 

As  we  sat  upon  a  mossy  bit  of  terrace,  looking  upon 
the  sun-lit  ruins  and  the  grass-grown  inclosure,  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  this  was  indeed  the  "  Avalon"  of  King 
Arthur,  but  we  knew  that  Cambrensis,  the  historian,  made 
very  clear  the  one  special  fact  connected  with  our  ro- 
mantic hero's  death  and  burial.  In  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry II.  Cambrensis  tells  us  that  a  search  was  made  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  abbey  for  traces  of  King  Arthur's 
coffin,  and  in  the  historian's  presence  a  leaden  cross  \\as 
discovered  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it:  "Here 
lies  buried  in  the  Island  of  Avalon  King  Arthur."  This 
was  under  a  stone  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  workmen,  excavating  nine  feet  further,  dis- 
covered an  oaken  coffin  full  of  dust  and  bones. 

At  Winchester  the  most  interesting  memorial  of  King 
Arthur  is  preserved.  As  all  young  readers  of  English 
history  know,  Winchester  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  castle  having  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Of  the  ancient  palace  only  the  hall  remains,  and  there, 
on  the  eastern  wall, hangs  a  large  circular  table,  which  for 
many  centuries  has  been  called  "King  Arthur's  Round 
Table."  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Henry  VIII.  show- 
ed this  to  Francis  I.  during  his  memoranle  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  painting  which  decorates  its  surface  at  pre- 
sent was  done  in  the  reign  of  the  same  King  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  passing  through  the  city  with  Charles  V. 

The  Round  Table  company  furnish  examples  of  Chris- 
tian piety  and  charity;  of  an  elevated  point  of  view  and  a 
noble  purpose  in  life  which  were  of  unquestionable  ben- 
efit to  the  chivalry  of  Great  Britain. 
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INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS;* 

THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

li  Y    DAVID     KEU, 
TUOB  oy  "Tim  LOST  CITV,"  "FuoM  TUK  HUUSON  TO  TUB  NKVA,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BURIED     ALIVE, 
darkness  of  the  fatal  cavern — darker 


than 


VMID  the 
ever  now  that  one  of  its  only  two  passages  to  the  light 
•was  choked  up — the  doomed  adventurers  eyed  each  other 
in  gloomy  silence. 

Where  were  now  their  visions  of  a  safe  return  home, 


"We've  just  one  chance  left,  boys,  and  the  sooner  we 
try  it  the  better.  This  place  must  have  been  a  volcano 
once  upon  a  time,  and  this  cave  that  we're  in  now  is  just 
the  inside  of  the  crater.  Now  we  can't  climb  up  the  sides 
of  this  hole,  for  they're  too  steep  for  us,  as  you  see;  but. 
when  the  fire,  and  the  boiling  lava,  and  all  that,  rise  up 
inside  the  mountain  and  want  to  break  loose,  they're  some- 
times in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  that  they  tear  their  way 
right  out  through  the  hill-side,  and  make  a  new  crater  for 
themselves.  It's  just  possible  there  may  be  a  hole  like 
that  somewhere  here;  and  if  we  can  find  it,  we'll  get  out 
yet." 

Not  a  word  of  the  terrible  thought  which  was  gnawing 
at  his  own  heart, that  even  if  they  did  get  out  they  would 
be  unable  to  get  at  their  half-built  boat,  and  be  just  as 

helpless  as  ever,  with  n<> 
chance  of  escape  save  tin' 
forlorn  hope  of  a  stray 
vessel  happening  to  pa>s 
within  reach.  "It  will 
come  upon  them  soon 
enough,  poor  lads!"  xn<] 
lie  to  himself;  "what's 
the  good  of  troubling 
them  before  the  time  ?" 

"Couldn't  we  blast  a 
hole  in  the  rock  with  our 
powder.  Captain  ?"  sug- 
gested Jim,  whose  spirits 
had  quite  revived  already 
under  the  influence  of 
Percy's  cheering  words. 

"I'm  afraid  not,  my 
boy.  Our  powder's  not 
the  right  sort  for  that, 
and  we  haven't  enough 
if  it  was.  Now  let  us 
have  our  supper,  say  our 
prayers,  and  get  a  good 
long  sleep  to  freshen  us 
up;  and  to-morrow,  if 
there's  another  passage 
to  be  found,  we'll  find 
it." 

The  boys,  tired  with 
their  day's  work,  were 
soon  sleeping  as  quietly 
as  if  they  had  been  on 
board  the  yacht.  But  it 
was  long  before  Percy 
could  compose  himself 
to  sleep,  and  when  he 
did  so.  the  same  unquiet 
him 


"THEY   WERE    FORCED    TO    CRAWL 


THEIR    HANDS    AND    KNEES." 


crowned  with  the  glory  of  an  exploit  beyond  the  boldest 
deeds  of  those  by  whom  these  seas  had  been  discovered  ? 
When  their  stores  were  spent  they  would  perish  slowly  of 
cold  and  hunger;  their  prison  would  be  their  tomb,  and 
no  one  would  ever  know  how  or  where  they  had  died. 
And  their  treasure,  which  they  had  found  only  to  lose  it, 
and  their  own  lives  as  well,  what  did  it  profit  them  now  ? 
In  the  midst  of  the  shadow  of  death  that  hemmed  them 
round,  the  golden  glimmer  upon  the  hideous  face  of  the 
great  idol  seemed  like  the  light  of  a  mocking  grin. 

But  after  a  moment  of  awful  silence,  Captain  Percy's 
voice  came  through  the  darkness  as  firmly  as  ever,  though 
its  clear  musical  ring  was  gone,  and  it  sounded  strangely 
dull  and  liollowT. 
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thoughts     haunted 
even  in  dreams. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was 
standing  all  alone  in  the 

cavern,  on  the  back  of  an  enormous  shark  which  wore  the 
face  of  Miguel  Gomez.  The  monster  was  slowly  sinking 
beneath  him,  and  he  felt  the  cold,  deadly  water  mounting 
over  his  ankles,  then  to  his  knees,  then,  higher,  higher, 
higher;  and  still  he  had  no  power  to  move,  or  even  to  cry 
for  help. 

Suddenly  there  arose  from  the  depths  below  a  shape 
like  the  St.  Christopher  that  formed  the  figure-head  of  his 
yacht,  though  its  features  were  those  of  little  Giacomo,  the 
child  whom  he  had  saved  at  Catania.  As  he  recognized 
the  face  he  was  filled  with  hope,  and  a  sense  of  great  re- 
lief came  to  him,  even  though  he  was  conscious  that  it 
was  but  a  dream. 

Upholding  him  with  one  hand,  the  figure  extended  the 
other  toward  a  projecting  crag  with  three  jagged  points 
(the  central  one  longer  than  the  other  two),  and  said, 
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"You  have  helped  me,  and  I  help  you."  And  as  the 
words  were  uttered,  Percy  started  and  awoke. 

Jim  and  Sandy  were  already  astir,  preparing  breakfast. 
But  the  breakfast  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began,  so 
eager  were  all  three  to  be  off.  Having  no  boat  they  made 
a  raft  of  their  floating  bridge,  pushing  it  along  with  poles, 
and  looking  keenly  at  every  cleft  and  cranny  as  the  red 
light  of  the  torch  that  they  had  kindled  played  on  the 
gloomy  rocks,  or  made  fiery  ripples  in  the  sullen  waters 
below. 

They  had  skirted  nearly  the  whole  inner  side  of  the 
cavern.  110  one  daring  to  utter  the  chilling  thought  which 
was  creeping  into  the  hearts  of  all  three,  when  the  Cap- 
tain gave  a  sudden  start.  Over  his  head  hung  a  three- 
pointed  crag,  with  the  central  point  longer  than  the  other 
two.  Was  his  strange  dream  really  coming  true,  then  ? 
But  look  as  he  might,  there  was  no  sign  of  an  opening. 

Suddenly  Sandy,  who  was  peering  down  into  the  depths 
to  watch  the  fish  that  were  darting  to  and  fro  in  alarm  at 
the  torch-light,  uttered  a  loud  cry.  Just  below  the  three- 
pronged  crag  the  green  transparent  water  was  blotted 
with  a  broad  patch  of  black  shadow,  into  and  out  of  which 
the  fish  kept  flitting  unceasingly.  The  opening  was 
found ! 

Found,  but  useless  till  the  tide  should  fall ;  and  who 
could  tell  whether  it  would  be  found  passable  even  then  ? 
All  that  they  could  do  was  to  watch  and  wait. 

Inch  by  inch  the  water  sank,  while  the  three  watched 
it  silently,  with  clinched  teeth,  and  hands  that  trembled 
as  if  in  a  fever-fit.  How  long  they  sat  waiting  there  none 


of  them  could  ever  have  told;  but  at,  last  the  dark  mouth 
of  a  low,  narrow  passage  lay  ban-  before  them. 

No  pause,  no  drawing  back  now.  For  life  or  for  death, 
iu  they  went,  the  Captain  leading,  Jim  .sen  >nd,  Sandy  third. 

And  after  that  all  was  like  a  troubled  dream.  The  mo- 
ment they  entered,  the  faint  light  failed  altogether,  while 
the  passage  narrowed  and  narrowed  till  they  were  forced 
to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees,  bruising  themselves  at 
every  turn  against  the  sharp  teeth  of  unseen  rocks.  In  a 
silence  so  deep  that  they  could  hear  the  loud  beating  of 
their  own  hearts,  they  crept  onward  through  the  depth  of 
the  eternal  darkness. 

What  text  was  that  about  men  who  "go  down  alive 
into  the  pit"  ?  Sandy  had  learned  it  at  school,  and  had 
forgotten  it;  but  it  came  back  to  him  now  as  if  written  on 
the  gloom  in  letters  of  fire.  What  made  the  air  so  hot 
and  thick?  and  hark!  what  was  that  dull  rumble  far 
away  below  them  '.  Was  fire  still  lingering  in  the  corpse 
of  the  dead  volcano,  ready  to  tear  the  hills  asunder  once 
more  ? 

No,  it  was  something  worse  than  that.  The  returning 
tide  had  filled  the  lower  end  of  the  passage,  and  there  was 
no  retreat  for  them  now.  Whether  life  or  death  lay  be- 
yond, back  they  could  not  go. 

All  at  once  Captain  Percy  stopped  short,  and  a  muttered 
"God  help  us!"  broke  from  his  quivering  lips.  His  out- 
stretched hand  had  just  encountered  a  rough  face  of  ap- 
parently solid  rock,  without  a  single  opening  of  any  kind. 
They  were  buried  alir<  ' 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VI. 


•HOW  WOULD  YOU   LIKE  IT  YOURSELF:-" 


TWO    A.RROWS: 

A  Story  of  Red  ani  White. 

BY    WILLIAM    O.    STODDARD, 

Author  of  "The  Talking  Leaves,"  etc. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  new 
serial  story,  the  title  of  which  is  printed  above, 
will  he  begun  in  the  next  number. 

"  Two  Arrows"  is  a  story  of  adventure  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  It  has  two  heroes, 
one  a  white  boy,  the  other  an  Indian  youth  ;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  the  stery  is  in  Mr.  STODDARD'S 
happiest  vein,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
further.  Mr.  STODDARD  has  no  rival  in  the  field 
of  Indian  life  and  adventure,  his  fidelity  to  Indi- 
an character  and  local  surroundings  being  such 
as  to  invest  his  subject  with  a  fascinating  atmos- 
phere of  reality. 

The  illustrations  for  the  story  will  be  by  Mr.  II. 


B.  FAKNT. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

TO  THE  BOYS. 

TVTAY  the  Postmistress  say  a  word  or  two  to 
-L'J-  the  boys  about  something  that  occurred 
the  other  day?  Edward,  Clara,  and  Susie  were 
taking  a  walk  upon  a  country  road,  on  one  side 
<it  which  was  a  deep  precipice.  Edward  kept 
upon  the  very  edge  of  this  precipice,  sometimes 
balancing  himself  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall,  and 
terrifying  his  sisters  so  that  they  did  not  enjoy 
t  heir  ramble  in  the  least.  If  Edward  had  missed 
his  footing,  and  fallen  into  the  ravine  at  the  foot 
of  those  steep  rocks,  he  would  probably  have 
been  killed ;  but  even  if  he  had  been  in  no  dan- 
ger, it  was  not  manly  for  him  to  frighten  his  lit- 
tle sisters.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
being  brave  and  being  foolishly  venturesome. 
I'.'-sides,  boys,  no  gentleman  ever  alarms  a  lady. 
You  are  stronger  than  your  sisters,  and  you 
should  always  protect  them,  and  always,  too,  be- 
have in  such  a  way  that  they  need  not  feel  the 
slightest  fear  in  your  company.  To  destroy  their 
pleasure  by  making  them  uneasy  about  you  is  a 
thing  no  manly  boy  will  ever  think  of  doing. 


ALGARROBOS,  PORTO  Rico. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— Although  I  have  not  writ- 
ten  to  you  as  yet,  we  have  for  some  time  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  must  now  make  up 
for  nut  writing  before,  and  relate  you  all  I  can, 
and  that  I  may  interest  you,  I  will  begin  by  de- 
scribing our  house.  It  is  called  in  Spanish,  A'lgar- 
robos,  which  means  locust  in  Kngli-ili.  The  house 
is, i  long,  narrow  one,  made  of  wood,  and  it  faces 
the  north,  where  there  are  some  very  pretty 
mountains,  which  make  a  lovely  view  for  us 
To  the  south  we  face  the  Caribbean  Sea.  which 
is  quite  close,  and  we  are  soon  thinking  .if  -,, 
ing  to  bathe  there,  as  it  is  such  warm  weather. 
To  the  east  side  of  us  we  have  the  Bay  of  Arroyo, 
where  all  the  vessels  from  different  parts  of  the 
wi  n-lil.  lint  chiefly  from  America,  anchor.  On  the 
west,  but  some  distance  off,  we  have  the  town  of 
Guayama,  the  church  of  which,  as  it  stands  on  a 
bill,  can  be  seen  far  out  at  sea,  and  serves  as  a 
guide  for  vessels  to  enter  into  port.  On  the  front 


part  i if  the  house  we  have  a  garden  of  roses,  on 
inn-  side  a  vegetable  garden,  and  at  the  bai K  a 
fruit  garden.  At  present  we  have  a  lot  of  sun- 
flowers growing,  which  I  think  look  very  fine  and 
gay.  I  should  much  like  to  have  some  scarlet 
and  uther  geraniums,  but  we  have  no  seeds  to 
plant,  and  so  should  like  to  exchange  with  some 
one  for  some,  with  some  foreign  stamps,  which  I 
inclose.  I  am  very  fond  of  HARPER'S  Y'm-xr; 
I'KOPLE,  and  think  it  very  kind  of  my  brother 
<  harles,  who  subscribes  to  it  for  us.  I  have  two 
sisters  and  one  brother  younger  than  myself,  and 
we  are  always  looking  forward  for  the  next  num- 
ber of  HARPER'S  to  arrive.  The  story  of  "Rolf 
House"  is  what  I  like  best;  poor  Phyllis  is  so 
nice,  and  Laura  so  full  of  fun.  I  am  learning  to 
play  the  piano,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  don't 
go  to  school,  but,  study  at  home,  and  my  eldest 
sister,  Nellie,  hears  my  lessons,  but  now  I  have 
holidays,  for  there  is  much  sewing  to  do,  and  I 
have  to  help  Nellie  to  sew  our  dresses.  We  sew 
them  at.  hiime.  as  the  dress-makers  here  are  not 
UIIIM!  ones  at  all,  and  generally  spoil  the  work 
which  is  given  to  them  ;  they  are  only  fit  for  very 
plain  sewing.  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  how 
n]d  I  am  ;  1  was  twelve  years  old  in  February. 
Now  I  must  bid  you  good-by,  with  much  love, 
and  may  I  hope  one  of  these  days  to  see  one 
of  my  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box?  Believe 
me,  dear  Postmistress,  one  of  your  affectionate 
friends,  ADELE  McC. 

The  Postmistress  has  returned  the  pretty  pink 
and  green  stamps  to  Adele.  and  has  inserted  her 
exchange  on  the  cover.  No  doubt  she  will  re- 
ceive letters  from  girls  who  have  seeds  to  send, 
and  who  will  be  glad  to  effect  an  exchange  with 
her.  What  a  clever  little  woman,  to  be  able  to 
help  make  her  own  dresses ! 


LITCHFIELD,  KANSAS. 

We  are  living  on  a  farm,  and  have  horses,  cows, 
calves,  pigs,  and  chickens.  I  help  papa  milk  the 
cows.  I  am  not  going  to  school  this  summer, 
but  I  am  going  to  Sunday-school.  The  nearest 
school  house  is  three  miles  away,  but  I  am  study- 
ing at  home.  I  study  reading,  writing,  spellini:. 
arithmetic,  history, and  geography.  I  am  rl.M  u 
years  of  age.  VEHNIE  K. 

The  next  letter  was  written  to  her  father  by  a 
little  girl  away  from  home  on  a  vacation  visit, 
and  he  kindly  copied  it  for  the  Post-office  Box  : 

ENIGMA,  TENNESSEE. 

We  are  well,  and  got  here  all  right.  We  had  as 
pleasant  a  trip  as  could  be  expected,  being  such 
a  long  one  by  stage-coach.  We  took  dinner  at 
Lebanon,  and  left  there  about  11.30  o'clock,  and 
reaehed  chestnut  Mound  a  little  after  ten  o'clock 
ar  night.  We  went  to  the  hotel,  and  had  to  call 
a  man  .  nit  ot  lied  to  get  a  place  to  sleep,  and  then 
found  we  were  in  the  wrong  room!  We  soon 
found  the  right  place,  and  had  a  good  night's 
sleep,  being  very  tired.  I  got  acquainted  with 
-Mamie  and  Alice  S.  last  Sunday,  and  we  have 
I"  '  i;  wading  the  creek  together  two  days  now. 
I  have  had  a  splendid  appetite  since  I  came  here, 
and  nave  eaten  a  great  deal.  Uncle  Sam  has 
1 11 'en  ploughing  and  cutting  down  oats  this  week. 
Aunt  'Tilda  has  an  old  cat  and  three  kittens, 
twenty-nine  ducks,  and  five  turkeys.  While  Aunt 
'Tilda  was  feeding  Touser  to-day  a  little  turkey 
was  picking  up  the  crumbs,  when  the  dog  snapped 
it  through  the  head  and  killed  it.  I  go  barefooted 
every  day.  The  plums  are  ripe,  and  some  of  the 
applesare  too.  Mamma  is  making  her  new  dress, 
and  Aunt  'Tilda  is  helping  her.  Mrs.  L.  is  staying 
here  now.  Uncle  Sam  has  a  hoy  helping  him 
work  on  the  farm  ;  his  name  is  Nicholas  I  ncle 
Sam  is  lively  and  jolly  as  ever.  One  of  the  little 
kittens  fell  in  a  tub  of  water.  They  get  in  my 


lap  at  the  table,  and  cry  for  me  to  give  them 
something  to  eat.  Uncle  Sam  has  got  three 
dogs,  whose  names  are  Ring,  Shep.  and  Tous- 
er; he  has  also  got  a  little  colt  and  little  calf, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  chickens,  I  hope 
you  are  well.  As  I  have  nothing  else  of  inter- 
est, I  will  close  now.  We  all  send  much  love 
to  you.  Write  soon,  and  don't  forget  to  come 
and  see  us.  Yours,  lovingly, 

ALLIE  MAT  T. 


BANGOH.  MAINE. 

I  have  a  little  friend  here  who  is  with  me 
all  the  time.    She  is  a  year  younger  than  I, 
and  she  likes  to  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE as  well  as  I  do ;  she  says  she  would  like 
to  take  it  very  much.    She  was  going  to  write, 
but  she  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  like  it.    I 
am  out  in  the  country  now,  ten  miles  from 
Hangor.    It  is  on  a  farm,  and  we  have  beau- 
tiful  times  here.     I  do  not  mean  that  we 
live  here  ;  we  are  only  spending  the  summer. 
We  see  them  milking  the  cows  every  night, 
ami  we  feed  the  chickens  too.  There  isaspool 
faetm-y  here.     I  visited  it  the  other  night, 
ami  it  was  very  interesting  indeed.     Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  about  it. 
Mist   they  have  long  sticks  about  an  inch 
square  and  two  feet  long,  and  they  have  a 
machine  which  they  put  a  stick  in,  and  then 
they  come  out  round,  with  a  hole  through 
them,  and  they  are  put  in  another  machine, 
and  they  come  out  spools,  and  they  have  a 
stamper  which  stamps  them,  and  then,  last  of 
all,  they  are  put  in  barrels  and  turned  round  and 
round  until  they  are  polished.    This  is  all  done 
by  machinery.    My  friend  has  been  to  Germany, 
and  she  has  a  beautiful  big  doll,  and  a  little  stove 
which  she  can  cook  in.    We  would  like  to  join 
the  Little  Housekeepers  very  much.    Good-by, 
with  love.  EVA  S.  (10  years). 

Both  your  little  friend  and  yourself  may  join 
the  Little  Housekeepers.  One  thing  which  as 
Little  Housekeepers  you  may  do  this  summer  is 
to  always  have  a  fan  ready  to  offer  a  visitor  who 
happens  to  call  on  a  very  warm  day.  Your  friend 
need  not  be  afraid  to  write  to  me;  every  little 
reader  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  owes  at  least 
one  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box. 


PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  have  seen  many  letters  from  the  Eastern 
states,  but  very  few  from  "Little  Rhody."  We 
live  very  near  the  Providence  River,  and  on  clear 
summer  mornings  can  see  ten  miles  down  the 
river.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  our  family  went 
down  tn  a  genuine  Rhode  Nland  clam-bake— you 
know  our  State  is  noted  for  its  clam-bakes— and 
we  spent  a  very  enjoyable  day.  It  was  at  the 
town  of  Warren.  Perhaps  you  and  the  many 
irirls  and  boys  who  read  the  letters  in  the  Post- 
office  i;.  ix  would  like  to  know  how  the  clam-bake 
was  prepared.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  First  they 
dug  a  large  hole  in  the  ground  ;  in  this  they  put 
shavings,  kindlings,  dry  twigs,  and  sticks  next, 
then  about  two  barrels  of  paving-stones,  after 
which  they  set  fire  to  the  kindlings.  When  the 
stones  \\ere  hot,  they  put  on  three  bushels  of 
clams,  a  peck  of  potatoes,  seven  or  eight  pans  of 
dressing  tied  up  in  cloths,  and  then  the  whole 
was  eovered  with  a  sail-cloth,  and  sea  and  rock 
weed  were  piled  on  that,  and  then  another  sail- 
cloth was  spread  all  over  it,  and  the  poor  clams 
were  left  alone  to  cook  an  hour,  while  mamma 
and  other  ladies  set  the  table.  In  addition  to  the 
bake,  we  had  brown  bread  and  hot  coffee.  And 
I  suppose  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  we  all  did 
due  justice  to  that  "  Rhode  Island 'clam-bake." 
GERTRUDE  P.  (age  10  years). 

I  can  fancy  the  appetite  you  brought  to  the 
famous  picnic  luxury,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  those  clams  tasted  good. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  thought  I  would  write.  There  are  a  great 
many  different  birds  around  here.  I  have  num- 
bered upward  of  seventy  that  breed  here,  besides 
those  that  rest  here  in  their  migrations.  I  have 
seen  an  eagle.  I  have  a  collection  of  seventy-five 
different  kinds  of  eggs,  about  sixty  found  around 
here,  and  some  from  Labrador  and  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Among  the  birds  here  are  orioles,  king- 
birds, one  or  two  species  of  Troclti/iiln  (humming- 
birds), turkey -buzzards,  three  or  four  hawks, 
screech-owls,  night-jars,  turtle-doves,  three  or 
four  species  of  Piridie  (wood-peckersi.  blue-jays, 
green  herons,  belted  kingfishers,  different  black- 
birds, thrushes.  Kuedcapiaae  (fly-catchcrsi,  Hirun- 
diiuiltt  i  swallows  i.  <sv//n'fK/tt'  (warblers),  and  about 
twenty  different  sparrows.  I  found  a  nest  of  the 
spotted  sandpiper;  there  were  four  eggs,  dark, 
creamy  brown,  with  black  and  dark  brown  mark- 
ings, getting  larger  and  closer  at  the  large  end. 

S.  II.  M. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —  Sometimes  there  are 
more  than  three  around  our  breakfast  table,  but 
now  there  are  but  three,  as  my  big  brother  has 
gone  to  Utah.  One  morning  we  had  beefsteak, 
tried  potatoes,  biscuits,  milk,  buckwheat  cakes, 
and  syrup.  Beef  is  the  flesh  of  cows  or  steers, 
which  are  raised  largely  in  the  United  States. 
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Texas  affords  fine  pasture-land,  and  many  cattle 

are    raised    there.     Potatoes  are   the   i ts   of 

plants  which  are  grown  iu  most  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  flour  to  make  bread  of  is  made  of 
wheat,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  raised  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
wheat  raised  there  is  cut  late  in  June  ;  then  it  is 
threshed.  After  that  it  is  taken  to  the  mill  and 
made  into  flour.  We  have  a  cow  that  hardly 
gives  any  milk,  because  she  is  too  fat,  and  she 
iinght  to' be  sold  for  beef.  Buckwheat  is  raised 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  made  into  flour,  and  when  you  eat  buck- 
wheat cakes  with  maple  syrup  they  taste  pood. 
Maple  syrup  is  made  of  the  sap  of  the  sugar- 
maple  tree  (but  part  is  made  of  glucose).  The 
sap  is  boiled  down  into  sugar,  and  that  is  boiled 
into  syrup.  When  we  haye  eggs,  they  are  laid 
bv  mv  hens — at  least  most  of  them  are. 

Louis  II. 

ST.  FRANCES  BARRACKS,  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

We  came  here  in  July  from  Washington.  I  like 
this  place  very  much.  We  have  such  good  fun 
in  the  salt-wafer.  I  am  learning  to  swim.  I  do 
not  like  Florida  thunder-storms;  they  frighten 
me.  I  have  a  little  brother  and  two  sisters  ] 
am  nearly  seven  years  old.  I  want  a  birthday 
party  in  August.  My  mamma  has  Sunday-school 
in  our  parlor  every  Sunday  for  the  children  liv- 
ing in  the  barracks.  I  like  my  magazine,  and 
h"l"'  my  papa  will  give  it  to  me  again  next 
Christinas.  The  colored  people  catch  crabs, 
shrimps,  fish,  and  great  big  turtles  in  front  of 
our  house.  Sometimes  we  get  lonesome,  and 
miss  Washington  City  with  its  nice  stores,  but 
my  mamma  says  as  long  as  we  are  all  well  and 
together,  we  ought  to  be  happy  wherever  we  are. 

EDITH  S. 


MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS. 

My  kind  uncle  has  sent  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  nearly  two  years.  I  am  a  little  girl 
ten  years  old.  I  live  in  the  country,  and  go  to 
school.  I  have  never  seen  any  letters  from  Mon- 
mouth  yet.  Monmouth  has  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  is  noted  for  its  college.  There  are 
always  between  two  or  three  hundred  students 
here.  Commencement  is  always  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  the  exercises  last  about  a  week, 
and  are  very  entertaining.  ELBA  T. 


PBRRV,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  in  a  small  town  in  Western  New  York, 
about  one  mile  from  Silver  Lake,  a  summer  re- 
sort to  which  many  people  come  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  lake  itself  is  one  mile  wide  by 
three  long;  the  land  on  both  sides  slopes  gently 
to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  an  excellent  farming 
country,  and  on  the  west  side  are  several  beauti- 
ful farming  places,  and  a  large  grove  where  pic- 
nic parties  often  go.  The  eastern  shore  is  lined 
with  rows  of  comfortable  cottages,  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  families  from  all  over  the  State.  Three 
handsome  steamers  ply  the  lake,  while  fleets  of 
fine  row  and  sail  boats  dot  the  water  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  There  are  two  hotels,  two  skat- 
ing rinks,  and  a  dancing  hall,  besides  many  other 
places  which  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
amusement  and  exercise.  The  Pioneer  LogCab- 
in  is  an  object  of  interest  which  attracts  many 
people;  it  contains  many  relics,  some  of  which 
are  known  to  be  over  '2000  years  old.  During  the 
month  of  August  a  Temperance  Camp-meeting  is 
held.  Speakers  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  greatest  favorite  with  the  children  is 
Colonel  George  W.  Main,  of  Kentucky.  The  new 
steamer  Sltiloh.  the  successor  of  the  one  burned. 
is  to  be  launched  to-day. 

LAURA  MAT  B.  (13  years). 


ABBRVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I  live  in  the  South,  and  almost  every  morning 
I  go  down  into  a  field  below  our  house  and  pick 
blackberries,  put  sugar  on  them,  and  en.joy  them 
very  much.  When  I  do  not  pick  berries  I  am 
either  at  the  peach-trees  or  the  plum-trees,  for 
we  have  three  large  plum-trees  in  our  garden.  I 
have  taken  this  paper  ever  since  it  was  first  pub- 
lished. I  have  four  sisters  and  two  brothers. 
The  baby  is  just  as  sweet  as  anything ;  his  name 
is  Rob.  My  other  brother's  name  is  William.  I 
am  going  to  the  mountains  on  the  14th  on  the 
Press  Association,  for  my  papa  is  an  editor,  and 
he  generally  takes  Annie  and  myself.  I  antici- 
pate a  real  nice  time.  I  will  close  my  letter  now. 
so  it  will  be  short  and  you  can  find  a  little  wee 
tiny  place  for  it.  HANNAH  H. 


PENDLKTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  had  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
three  years.  It  stopped  coming  in  Decemb. T, 
but  we  missed  it  so  that  papa  sent  on  for  it  as 
my  birthday  gift.  I  sent  an  offer  to  the  Kx- 
changes,  and  I  got  a  great  many  replies.  It  was 
very  funny.  The  letters  \vn-  addressed '•  sir  or 
Madam,"  and  I  am  only  a  little  girl,  not  yet  four- 
teen. EMMA  J.  T. 


town  in  the  State.  It  has  a  great  many  Indian 
mounds.  The  last  four  years  we  have  lived  in 
Marietta  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  we 
have  moved  to  the  country.  We  all  liked  it  very 
much.  My  sister  Katie,  who  is  eleven,  made  her- 
self a  dress  ;  she  can  make  white  cake  and  spice- 
cake  and  pies.  My  sister  Mamie  is  going  to  have 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  bound  next  Christmas. 
We  have  thirty-two  dolls  and  four  cats.  I  am 
nine  years  old.  MURIEL  C.  D. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I  am  a  big  girl  seventeen  years  old,  but  I  like 
to  read  your  delightful  paper.  We  are  all  very 
fond  of  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  dear 
Southern  home.  We  live  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  state,  on  a  large  farm  ;  its  name  is  "  Mount- 
ain View,"  for  you  can  see  the  mountains  in  three 
States  from  our  front  piazza.  Our  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  lawn  covered  with  grass  and 
trees.  We  have  a  great  many  pets :  two  dogs, 
Czar  and  Don,  a  donkey  named  Nellie,  a  calf 
called  Pansy,  Stella  the  colt,  and  five  cats  ;  then 
we  have  peacocks,  ducks,  and  chickens.  Have 
you  ever  visited  the  South,  the  land  of  cotton 
and  little  darkies?  I  am  very  fond  of  horseback 
riding.  Papa  takes  us  for  long  walks,  and  we 
come  back  with  our  arms  full  of  ferns  and  flow- 
ers. Last  year  we  had  three  great  horned  owls 
for  pets,  but  the  mother  got  away  one  night,  and 
the  young  i  >nes  died.  I  wonder  how  many  of  your 
young  people  ever  saw  one.  I  could  tell  a  great 
many  things  about  my  home,  but  fear  my  letter 
is  too  long  now ;  so  if  I  want  it  published,  I  must 
stop.  From  one  of  your  affectionate 

SOUTHERN  GIKL  READERS. 


STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nearly  nine  years  old.  I  do 
not  go  to  school,  as  I  have  been  quite  ill,  but  I 
have  a  governess  to  visit  me  every  day.  and  I 
take  two  music  lessons  every  week.  I  have  a 
great  many  lovely  pets.  I  have  four  pretty  kit- 
tens, and  a  great  big  hunting  dog,  atid  lots  of 
lovely  dolls,  one  dressed  as  a  bride.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  one  year,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  taken  lessons  six  months. 

BESSIE  GREER  S. 


RAINBOW,  OHIO. 

W°  live  in  a  pretty  place  called  Rainbo\\.  so 
called  from  the  bend  wbii'h  the  river  makes  here. 
Rainbow  is  six  miles  from  Marietta,  tin;  oldest 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  pets.  My  sister 
and  I  used  to  have  a  pair  of  rabbits  and  a  pigeon. 
The  pigeon  when  it  was  given  to  us  was  nice 
and  clean,  pure  \vhite,  and  looked  like  a  dove  ;  it 
had  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  tied  around  its  neck  ; 
but  although  it  was  young  and  could  not  fly,  yet 
with  all  the  washing  it  would  get  dirty.  After  a 
while  we  gave  it  away,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
last  I  heard  of  it,  it  was  dead.  I  have  also  had 
several  dogs,  all  of  which  I  liked  very  much.  I 
am  ten  years  old,  and  am  in  the  Fourth  Grade  of 
the  grammar  school.  I  live  on  Park  Avenue,  and 
have  been  living  on  this  square  seven  years  this 
spring.  B.  H.  G.,  JUN. 

BONNIE  BRAE,  MARYLAND. 

I  live  on  a  small  farm,  sixteen  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. I  will  tell  you  about  my  pets,  which 
make  me  happy  every  day.  I  haye,  to  begin  with, 
a  donkey,  which  I  ride  and  drive  everywhere; 
her  name  is  Dolly,  and  I  love  her  dearly.'  Then  I 
have  a  young  cow  named  Daisy,  and  a  special 
pet  lamb,  besides  seven  others,  one  of  which  is  so 
tame  it  will  eat  out  of  my  hand.  I  had  a  pet  pig, 
which  I  sold.  One  of  my  papa's  cows  has  a  beau- 
tiful calf,  which  I  shall  adopt  in  place  of  the  pig. 
I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  as  so  many  of  the 
children  who  write  to  you  have,  so  the  animals 
are  my  great  friends.  I  do  not  go  to  school,  but 
mamma  teaches  me  at  home.  I  have  a  little 
playmate  on  the  next  farm  ;  I  ride  to  see  him 
very  often  on  my  donkey.  I  am  tired  of  writing, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  tired  of  reading  my 
letter.  Your  little  friend,  CONSTANCE  A. 


Am  I  too  late  to  send  you  a  "morning  walk" 
letter?  This  morning  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
walk,  and  enjoy  the  lovely  cool  breeze.  I  left 
home  at  seven  o'clock,  and  got  back  at  nine. 
During  the  two  hours  I  wished  more  than  once 
that  the  Postmistress  and  her  correspondents 
were  with  me.  everything  was  so  beautiful.  I 
was  greeted  by  a  robin's  sweet  song,  the  chorus 
of  which  was  sung  by  many  other  birds,  among 
them  a  lively  blackbird.  All  along  my  path  were 
daisies,  cobwebs  with  the  dew  still  on  them,  and 
black  raspberries,  ai.d  once  I  saw  a  lovely  wild 
rose,  which  I  tried  to  pick,  but  the  sharp  little 
thorns  under  the  green  leaves  saved  the  pretty 
rose,  and  it  is  blooming  still.  The  sunshine  on 
the  dewy  cobwebs  made  them  look  as  if  spun  of 
silver.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was  a  real  country 
I'ietiire.  In  the  shade  of  an  old  barn  stood  a  pa- 
tient cow  being  milked.  The  woman  had  on  a 
sun  bonnet,  and  near  them  was  an  apple-tree 
laden  with  small  green  fruit.  All  around  them 
were  gardens,  one  of  which  I  noiiced  e-|iccially. 
|iir.  -et  hack  from  the  street  a  little.  v|, ,,M1  a  tiny 
arbor  covered  with  green  vines.  Back  of  this 
arbor  was  a  pump,  which  had  once  been  blue. 
but  through  weather  and  wear  had  lost  its  origi- 
nal hue.  Next  there  was  a  little  sehool-li"ii-e. 

and  near  st 1  a  very  small  boy  underneath  a 

very  large  hat.  trying  to  chop  down  a  fence.    I 


then  crossed  a  railroad,  and  came  to  the  bridge 
of  a  mineral  stream.  The  banks  of  this  stream 
were  colored  buff,  yellow,  and  dark  red.  Fur- 
ther on  were  rhododendrons  and  many  other 
things; — but,  dear  Postmistress,  if  you  are  not 
exhausted  by  the  time  you  finish  this,  I  shall  be 
glad.  FLORRIE. 

A  very  good  description,  Florrie;  but  think,  if 
we  had  all  been  there,  what  a  crowd  it  would 
have  made  ! 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  little  kitty.  She 
is  black  all  over,  and  is  very  cute.  We  call  her 
Dipper.  She  is  three  months  old  and  very  small. 
I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  have  a  dear  little  bro- 
ther four  years  old.  I  wrote  to  you  once  before, 
but  my  letter  was  not  printed.  My  favorite  au- 
thors are  Oliver  Optic,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and 
Martha  Finley.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and 
am  much  interested  in  the  "  Elsie"  books.  Please 
print  my  letter,  because  I  want  to  surprise  my 
mamma.  I  have  a  garden  in  our  back  yard.  I 
have  a  doll  named  Bertha  and  one  named  Edna. 

MARIAN  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  do  not  go  to  school  now,  as  it  is  vacation  ; 
but  school  will  begin  again  in  a  few  days,  then  I 
will  go.  Most  of  the  children  tell  of  their  pets. 
I  have  none,  but  the  butcher  who  lives  next  door 
has  pigeons,  and  this  morning  I  put  some  crumbs 
down  in  our  yard,  and  some  of  the  pigeons  came 
and  ate  them,  and  after  a  while  a  large  rat  came 
and  ate  some  more.  This  is  the  second  letter  I 
have  written  to  you,  though  I  have  taken  the 
paper  for  several  years.  My  other  letter  was  not 
published,  and  if  this  is  it  will  surprise  my  mother. 

MART  E.  H. 


PRAIRIEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

As  I  always  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office 
Box,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  write  one  too.  I 
am  ten  years  old,  and  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE very  much.  I  think  the  continued  stories 
are  very  nice,  and  I  was  sorry  when  "  Rolf  House" 
ended.  Prairieville  is  not  a  very  large  place  ;  it 
had  two  stores,  but  one  of  them  was  burned  the 
evening  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  the  Fourth  leader,  spelling, 
geography,  history,  botany,  and  arithmetic. 

MART  A.  T. 


MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  like  it  very  much,  and  I  think  I 
will  subscribe  again.  I  have  twenty-four  ban- 
tams, a  canary-bird,  and  a  very  pretty  pony  ;  his 
name  is  Prince.  I  give  him  something  to  eat  ev- 
ery day  myself,  and  when  I  enter  the  stable  he 
will  look  at  me  and  whinny.  I  hope  I  shall  see 
this  letter  printed.  Good-by.  MURRAT  S. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  liquor.  3.  An  article  of 
dress.  4.  Part  of  the  day.  5.  A  letter. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  Anger.  3.  System.  4.  A  sort 
offish.  5.  A  letter.  PRUDA  BOWERS. 

No.  2. 

TWO   CHARADES. 

].— No  mortal  ever  saw  my  first 

On  plain  or  vale  or  hill ; 
And  yet  no  mortal  lives  on  earth 

Unless  it  helps  him  still. 
My  first  you'll  find  on  tossing  grass. 

And  on  the  rippling  rill. 

My  second  is  a  busy  place. 
Where  children  love  to  play, 

Though  oft  I  fear  their  active  limbs 
Are  very  much  in  the  way. 

It  does  its  work  quite  patiently 
By  night  as  well  as  day 

My  whole  is  meant  for  use  and  duty. 

But  always  has  a  certain  beauty. 

BLANCHE. 

2.— My  first  is  at  present  in  your  hand. 

My  second  is  usually  an  unknown  quantity. 

My  whole  is  of  use  in  the  school-room  on  a 

breezy  day.  CLARENCE. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  299. 

No.  1. — Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  wTill 

be  clever. 
No.  2.— 1.  Carpet.    2.  The  letter  A. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Cockade  city,  Mary  and  Rhoda.  Imogene 
Fayreweather.  Ella  Holmes,  F.  S.  M..  Leon  Rose, 
Adelaide  Walsh.  Emma  G.  Moore,  Jannette  sha- 
rer, Lucy  Pease,  Linda  Marsden.  John  Johnson, 
F.  Mumford,  Theodore  Wells,  and  Charlie  sisson. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  Zd  pages  of  cover.] 
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A     YOUNG     NATURALIST'S     EXPERIENCE. 


"Hello!  here's  an  empty  Park  benrh.     I 
think  I'll  lie  down  and  r»--t ," 


He  stretches  himself  out  on  the  bench,  and 
watc-hi'-i  a  span-worm  that  is  industriously 
measuring  off  the  pavement. 


Presently  he  notices  that  the  form  of  the 
worm  begins  to  change,  and  that  he  and  the 
bench  begin  to  behave  in  the  most  extra.  >r- 
dinary  manner. 


He  notes  with  astonishment  that  the  worm 
is  assuming  the  form  of  a  Park  policeman, 
and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  he  anil  tin- 
bench  begin  to  resemble  the  span-worm,  and 
to  move  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 


But  imagine  his  delight  when,  as  a  fully 
developed  span-worm,  he  chases  the  pigmy 
Park  policeman  out  of  the  Park. 


But  his  delight  is  turned  into  consternation 
•when  a  real  policeman  rudely  awakens  him 
from  the  deep  sleep  into  which  he  has  fallen. 


ODD  TRICKS. 

IF  you  want  to  see  curious  sleight-of-hand  performances,  you 
must  go  to  India.  No  jugglers  in  the  world  can  compare 
with  those  who  practice  their  curious  art  iu  that  far-away 
land. 

They  have  neither  curtains  nor  tables,  boxes  nor  drawers, 
nor  do  the}'  wear  loose  embroidered  mantles  with  large  sleeves, 
as  Western  wizards  usually  do.  An  Indian  juggler  is  clothed 
only  with  a  strip  of  muslin  fastened  around  his  body.  His  limbs 
are  bare.  He  stands  in  an  open  court-yard,  without  a  tree,  a 
trass-plot,  or  the  shelter  of  a  tent;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  ring 
o!'  spectators,  all  ga/ing  at  him  with  intense  watchfulness,  he 
ralmlv  performs  tricks  which  look  like  miracles. 

For  instance,  he  extends  to  you  his  empty  hauds.  You  see 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them.  He  stoops  down,  picks  up  two 
or  three  pebbles,  rubs  his  hands  together,  and  presently  there  is 
a  shining  silver  rupee. 

Again  he  shows  you  his  bare  hands,  picks  up  the  rupee, 
breaks  it  iu  two,  or  pretends  to  do  so,  and  there  are  two  coins. 
He  breaks  these  again  and  again  until  be  has  ten  or  a  dozen, 
and  where  the  money  has  come  from  or  where  he  had  it  hidden 
no  mortal  can  tell. 

The  basket  trick  is  a  favorite  and  a  very  mysterious  one. 
The  basket  is  shown  yon,  empty.  It  is  turned  upside  down  in 
your  sight.  You  know  perfectly  that  there  is  nothing  beneath 


it;  but  the  juggler  sings  a  little  song,  "  Mieow !  inicow  I"  is 
heard,  he  lifts  the  basket,  and  out  jumps  a  cat.  Sometimes  in- 
stead of  "  mieows"  one  hears  the  barking  of  a  dog  or  the  cooing 
of  a  dove,  and  one  of  these  emerges  instead  of  Madam  Puss. 
More  amazing  still  it  is  to  see  puss  there  by  herself  at  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  next,  on  the  lifting  of  the  basket,  to  behold  her 
the  centre  of  a  happy  family,  kittens  crowding  by  her  side,  and 
a  bird  perched  on  her  head. 

Sometimes  a  child  is  placed  under  the  basket,  and  the  juggler 
dances  wildly  around  it,  thrusting  long  lances  and  knives  into 
the  bamboo  until  blood  comes  out,  and  the  spectators  are  hor- 
ror-stricken. But  just  as  they  are  ready  to  interfere,  a  merry 
laugh  will  be  heard  on  the  edge  of  the  circle,  and  there  will  be 
the  little  one  quite  unhurt;  and  how  he  escaped  from  the  bas- 
ket, or  where  the  red  fluid  which  looked  like  blood  came  from, 
is  not  explained. 

A  French  traveller  saw  a  juggler  set  a  large  top  spinning  on 
the  end  of  a  stick  which  he  balanced  on  his  forehead.  The  top 
then  stopped  revolving  or  went  on  at  the  word  of  command, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  alive.  Some  of  the  jugglers  dance  airily 
on  .•]  loosely  fastened  rope,  their  feet  bare,  and  earthen  jars  on 
their  heads.  One  of  them  was  seen  to  walk  along  the  rope 
without  a  misstep,  although  buffalo  horns  were  tied  to  his 
feet. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  the  general  opinion  that  if  you 
want  to  see  really  clever  tricks  yon  must  go  to  India. 
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TWO     ARROWS: 

A      STORY     OF     RED     AND     WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD, 
ACTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HUNGRY   CA3IP. 

THE  mountain  countries  of  all  tlie  earth  liave  always 
been   wonder-lands.     The  oldest  and  best  known  of 
them  are  to  this  day  full  of  things  that  nobody  has  found 
out.     The  great  western  mountain  country  of  the  United 


States  is  made  up  of  range  after  range  of  wonderful  peaks 
and  ridges,  and  men  have  peered  in  among  them  here  and 
there,  but  for  all  the  peering  and  searching  nothing  of  the 
wonder  has  been  rubbed  away. 

Right  in  the  eastern  edge  of  one  of  these  mountain- 
ridges,  one  warm  September  morning  not  long  ago,  a  band 
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of  Xez  Perce  Indians  were  encamped.  It  was  in  what  is 
commonly  called  ' '  the  far  West" — perhaps  because  always 
when  you  get  there  the  West  is  as  far  away  as  ever.  The 
camp  was  in  a  sort  of  nook,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say 
whether  a  spur  of  the  mountain  jutted  out  into  the  plain, 
or  whether  a  spur  of  the  plain  made  a  dent  in  the  ragged 
line  of  the  mountains.  More  than  a  dozen  "lodges," 
made  of  skins  upheld  by  poles,  were  scattered  around  on 
the  smoother  spots,  not  far  from  a  bubbling  spring  of  wa- 
ter. There  were  some  trees  and  bushes  and  patches  of 
grass  near  the  spring,  but  the  little  brook  which  trickled 
away  from  it  did  not  travel  far  into  the  world  from  the 
place  where  it  was  born,  before  it  was  soaked  up  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  sand  and  gravel. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  was  a  forlorn-looking,  hot,  dried- 
up,  and  uncomfortable  sort  of  place.  The  very  lodges 
themselves,  and  the  human  beings  around  them,  made  it 
appear  pitifully  desolate.  The  spring  was  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  to  be  alive  and  cheerful  and  at  work. 

There  were  Indians  and  squaws  to  be  seen,  a  number 
of  them,  and  boys  and  girls  of  all  sizes,  and  some  of  the 
squaws  carried  pappooses,  but  they  all  looked  as  if  they 
had  given  up  entirely  and  did  not  expect  to  live  any 
longer.  Even  some  of  the  largest  men  had  an  air  of  not 
caring  much,  really,  whether  they  lived  or  not;  but  that 
was  only  the  regular  and  dignified  way  for  a  Nez  Perce 
or  any  other  Indian  warrior  to  take  a  thing  he  can't  help 
or  is  too  lazy  to  fight  with.  The  women  showed  more 
signs  of  life  than  the  men,  for  some  of  them  were  moving 
about  among  the  children,  and  one  poor,  old,  withered, 
ragged  squaw  sat  in  the  door  of  her  lodge,  with  her  gray 
hair  all  down  over  her  face,  rocking  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  singing  a  sort  of  droning  chant. 

There  was  not  one  quadruped  of  any  kind  to  be  seen 
in  or  about  that  camp.  Behind  this  fact  was  the  secret  of 
tin-  whole  matter.  Those  Indians  were  starving!  Days 
and  days  before  that  they  had  been  away  out  upon  the 
plains  to  the  eastward  hunting  for  buffalo.  They  had 
not  found  any,  but  they  had  found  all  the  grass  dry  and 
parched  by  a  long  drought,  so  that  no  buffalo  in  his 
senses  was  likely  to  be  there,  and  their  own  ponies  could 
hardly  make  a  living  by  picking  all  night.  Then  one 
afternoon  a  great  swarm  of  locusts  found  where  they  were, 
and  alighted  upon  them  just  as  a  westerly  wind  died  out. 
The  locusts  remained  long  enough  to  eat  up  whatever 
grass  there  was  left.  All  through  the  evening  the,  Nez 
Perces  had  heard  the  harsh,  tingling  hum  of  those  de- 
vourers,  as  they  argued  among  themselves  whether  or  not 
it  were  best  to  stay  and  dig  for  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The 
wind  came  up  suddenly  and  strongly  about  midnight,  and 
the  locusts  decided  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  sail  away 
after  better  grass,  but  they  did  not  leave  any  behind  them. 

The  band  of  Nez  Perces  would  have  moved  away  the 
next  morning  under  any  circumstances,  but  when  morn- 
lug  came  they  were  in  a  terribly  bad  predicament.  Not 
one  of  them  carried  a  watch,  or  he  might  have  known 
that  it  was  about  three  o'clock,  and  very  dark,  when  a 
worse  disaster  than  the  visit  of  the  locusts  took  place.  J  !y 
live  or  six  minutes  past  three  it  was  done  completely, 
and  it  was  the  work  of  a  wicked  old  mule. 

All  but  half  a  dozen  of  the  ponies  and  mules  of  the 
band  had  been  gathered  and  tethered  in  what  is  t-alh-d 
a  "corral, "only  that  it  had  no  fence,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  lodges.  Nobody  dreamed  of  any  danger  to  that 
il,  and  there  was  none  from  the  outside,  even  after 
the  boys  who  were  set  to  watch  it  had  curled  down  and 
gone  to  sleep.  All  the  danger  was  inside,  and  it  was 
also  inside  of  that  mule.  He  was  hungry  and  vicious, 
lie  had  lived  in  the  white  "settlements,"  and  knew  some- 
thing. He  was  fastened  by  a  long  hide  lariat  to  a  peg 
driven  into  the  ground,  as  were  all  the  others,  mid  he 
knew  that  the  best  place  to  gnaw  in  two  that  lariat  was 
close  to  the  peg,  where  he  could  get  a  good  pull  upon  it. 


As  soon  as  he  had  freed  himself  lie  tried  the  lariat  of  an- 
other mule,  and  found  that  the  peg  had  been  driven  into 
loose  earth  and  came  right  up.  That  was  a  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  he  tried  several  other  pegs.  Some  came  up 
with  more  or  less  hard  tugging,  and  as  fast  as  they  came 
up  a  pony  or  a  mule  was  free.  Then  he  came  to  a  peg 
he  could  not  pull,  and  he  lost  his  temper.  He  squealed 
and  turned  around  and  kicked  the  pony  that  belonged 
to  that  peg.  Then  he  stood  still  and  brayed,  and  that  was 
all  that  was  needed. 

It  was  just  after  three  o'clock,  and  in  one  minute  the 
whole  corral  was  kicking  and  squealing,  braying,  biting, 
and  getting  free,  and  joining  in  the  general  opinion  that 
it  was  time  to  run  away. 

That  is  what  the  Western  men  call  a  "  stampede,"  and 
whenever  one  occurs  there  is  pretty  surely  a  mule  or  a 
thief  at  the  bottom  of  it;  but  sometimes  a  hail-storm  will 
do  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  By  five  or  six  minutes  past  three 
all  of  that  herd  was  racing  westward,  with  boys  and  men 
getting  out  of  breath  behind  it,  and  all  the  squaws  in  the 
camp  were  holding  hard  upon  the  lariats  of  the  ponies 
tethered  among  the  lodges.  When  morning  came  there 
were  hardly  ponies  enough  to  "  pack''  the  lodges  and  oth- 
er baggage,  and  every  soul  of  the  band  had  to  carry  some- 
thing as  they  all  set  off,  bright  and  early,  upon  the  trail 
of  the  stampeded  drove  of  ponies.  Some  of  the  warriors 
had  followed  it  without  any  stopping  for  breakfast,  and 
they  might  have  caught  up  with  it,  perhaps,  but  for  the 
good  generalship  of  that  old  mule.  He  had  decided  in 
his  own  mind  to  trot  right  along  until  he  came  to  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  and  the  idea  was  a  persuasive  one. 
All  the  rest  determined  to  follow  their  leader. 

It  was  not  easy  for  men  on  foot  to  catch  up  with  them, 
and  before  noon  the  warriors  sat  down  and  took  a  smoke, 
and  held  a  council  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do.  Before 
they  finished  that  council  the  ponies  had  gained  several 
miles'  start  of  them.  The  next  council  the  warriors  held 
contained  but  three  men,  for  all  the  rest  had  gone  back  as 
messengers  to  tell  the  band  that  the  ponies  had  not  been 
recovered.  By  night-fall  the  remaining  three  had  faith- 
fully carried  back  the  same  news,  and  were  ready  for  a 
fresh  start. 

That  had  not  been  the  whole  of  the  sad  history.  On 
the  evening  before  the  stampede  that  band  of  Nez  Perces 
had  been  well  supplied  with  riding  ponies  and  pack-mules, 
and  had  also  been  rich  in  dogs.  No  other  band  of  their 
size  had  more,  although  their  failure  to  find  buffaloes  had 
already  begun  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  number  of  their 
barking  stock. 

There  was  no  help  for  it;  the  ponies  ate  the  grass  up  at 
the  spring,  and  then  one  of  them  had  to  be  eaten,  while 
the  warriors  rode  all  around  the  neighborhood  vainly 
hunting  for  something  better  and  not  so  expensive.  They 
did  secure  a  few  rabbits  and  sage-hens  and  one  small  an- 
telope, but  all  the  signs  of  the  times  grew  blacker  and 
blacker,  and  it  was  about  as  well  to  kill  and  eat  the  re- 
maining ponies  as  to  let  them  die  of  starvation.  A  sort 
of  apathy  seemed  to  fall  upon  everybody,  old  and  young, 
and  the  warriors  hardly  felt  like  doing  any  more  hunting. 
Now  at  last  they  sat  down  to  starve,  without  a  dog  or  a 
pony  left,  and  with  no  prospect  that  game  of  any  kind 
would  come  into  camp  to  be  killed. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A    YOUNG    HERO. 

AWAY  from  the  camp  a  long  mile,  and  down  in  the  edge 
of  the  dry,  hot,  desolate  plain,  there  was  a  wide  spread  of 
sage-bushes.  They  were  larger  than  usual,  because  of  hav- 
ing ordinarily  a  better  supply  of  water  sent  them  from  the 
mountains  than  if  they  had  settled  farther  out.  In  among 
such  growths  are  apt  to  be  found  sage-hens  and  rabbits, 
and  sometimes  antelopes, but  the  warriors  had  decided  that 
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they  had  hunted  out  all  the  game  that  had  been  there,  and 
had  given  the  bushes  up. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  band  who  were  not  warriors 
had  not  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  both  of  these 
were  among  the  "sage-brush"  that  morning.  The  first 
had  been  greatly  missed  among  the  lodges,  and  had  been 
much  hunted  for  and  shouted  after,  for  he  was  the  largest 
and  most  intelligent  dog  ever  owned  by  that  band.  He 
was  also  about  the  ugliest  ever  owned  by  anybody,  and  his 
misfortunes  had  earned  for  him  the  name  of  One-eye.  He 
could  see  more  with  the  eye  he  had  left — and  it  was  his 
right — than  any  other  animal  they  had  ever  had,  or  than 
most  of  the  warriors.  He  saw  what  became  of  the  other 
dogs,  for  instance,  and  at  once  acquired  a  habit  of  not  com- 
ing when  an  Indian  called  for  him.  He  kept  his  eye 
about  him  all  day,  and  was  careful  as  to  where  he  lay 
down.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  ponies  began  to  go 
into  the  camp  kettles  he  was  a  dog  hard  to  find,  although 
he  managed  to  steal  pony  bones  and  carry  them  away 
into  the  sage-brush. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  in  even  bet- 
ter condition  than  common  that  morning.  He  had  no 
signs  of  famine  about  him,  and  he  lay  beside  what  was  left 
of  a  jackass-rabbit,  which  he  had  managed  to  add  to  his 
stock  of  plunder.  One-eye  was  a  dog  of  uncommon  sagaci- 
ty; he  had  taken  a  look  at  the  camp  just  before  sunrise, 
and  had  confirmed  his  convictions  that  it  was  a  bad  place 
for  him.  He  had  been  to  the  spring  for  water,  drinking 
enough  to  last  him  a  good  while,  and  then  he  had  made  a 
race  against  time  for  the  nearest  bushes.  He  lay  now 
•with  his  sharp  -  pointed  wolfish  ears  pricked  forward, 
listening  to  the  tokens  of  another  presence  besides  his 
own. 

Somebody  else  was  there,  but  not  in  bodily  condition  to 
have  made  much  of  a  race  after  One-eye.  It  wras  a  well- 
grown  boy  of  about  fifteen  years,  and  One-eye  at  once  rec- 
ognized him  as  his  own  particular  master,  but  he  was  a  I 
very  forlorn-looking  boy.  He  wore  no  clothing,  except 
the  deer-skin  "clout" that  covered  him  from  above  his 
hips  to  the  middle  of  his  thighs.  He  carried  a  light  lance 
in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other,  and  there  were  ar- 
rows in  the  quiver  slung  over  his  shoulder.  A  good  butch- 
er-knife hung  in  its  case  by  the  thong  around  his  waist, 
and  he  was  evidently  out  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

He  was  the  one  being,  except  One-eye,  remaining  in  that 
band  of  Nez  Perces  with  life  and  energy  enough  to  try  and 
do  something.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  could  do  much. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  old  chief  in  command  of  the  band, 
but  it  was  two  whole  days  since  he  had  eaten  anything, 
and  he  had  a  faded,  worn,  drawn,  hungry  appearance,  until 
you  came  to  his  black,  brilliant  eyes.  These  had  an  un- 
usual fire  in  them,  and  glanced  quickly,  restlessly,  pier- 
cingly in  all  directions.  He  might  have  been  even  good- 
looking  if  he  had  been  well  fed  and  well  dressed,  and  he 
was  tall  and  strongly  built.  Just  such  Indian  boys  grow 
up  into  the  chiefs  and  leaders  who  make  themselves  fa- 
mous, and  get  their  exploits  into  the  newspapers,  but  as 
yet  this  particular  boy  had  not  managed  to  earn  for  him- 
self any  name  at  all.  Every  Indian  has  to  do  something 
notable,  or  have  something  memorable  occur  to  him  be- 
fore his  tribe  gives  him  the  honor  of  a  distinguishing 
name. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that  buy's  pluck  and  am- 
bition, and  In-  was  a  master  for  any  dug  to  have  been  proud 
of,  as  he  resolutely  and  stealthily  searched  the  sage-bush- 
es. He  found  nothing,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  came 
out  into  a  small  bit  of  open  space,  and  then  he  suddenly 
stopped,  for  there  was  something  facing  him  under  the 
opposite  bushes. 
"Ugh!  One-eye." 

A  low  whine  replied  to  him,  and  a  w.-:g  of  a  dog's  tail 
was  added,  but  a  watch  was  kept  upon  an\  motion  he 
might  make  with  his  bow  or  lance. 


"Ugh!  no.  Not  kill  him,"  remarked  the  boy,  after  al- 
most a  minute  of  profound  thinking.  "Eat  him?  No 
dog  then.  All  old  men  fools.  No  dog  to  hunt  with. 
No  pony.  Starve.  Keep  One-eye.  Try  for  rabbits." 

He  called  repeatedly,  but  his  old  acquaintance  refused 
to  come  near  him. 

"  Ugh !  knows  too  much." 

It  was  not  a  matter  to  lessen  the  value  of  One-eye  that 
he  understood  his  own  interests,  and  his  master  ceased, 
wearily,his  efforts  to  entice  him.  He  pushed  on  through 
the  bushes,  but  now  he  was  instantly  aware  that  One-eye 
was  searching  them  with  him.  keeping  at  a  safe  distance, 
but  performing  regular  hunter's  duty.  He  even  scared  up 
a  solitary  sage-lieu,  but  she  did  not  fly  within  range  of  bow 
and  arrow.  She  was  an  encouragement,  however,  and  so 
were  the  remains  of  the  rabbit  to  which  One-eye  managed 
to  pilot  the  way.  They  seemed  like  a  promise  of  better 
tilings  to  come,  and  One-eye  stood  over  them  for  a  mo- 
ment wagging  his  tail,  as  much  as  to  say, 

' '  There ;  take  that  and  let  me  up !" 

The  boy  picked  up  the  rabbit  and  said  several  things  to 
the  dog  in  a  clear,  musical  voice.  He  spoke  the  guttural 
Nez  Perce  dialect,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
world,  and  One-eye  seemed  almost  to  understand  him — 
and  yet  there  are  white  boys  of  fifteen  who  stumble  dread- 
fully over  such  easy  tongues  as  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  boy  and  dog  seemed  to  be  on  better  terms  after 
that,  and  went  on  through  the  sage-brush  toward  where 
a  straggling  line  of  mesquite  scrubs  marked  the  border  of 
the  open  plain.  The  dog  was  ranging  the  hushes  right 
and  left,  while  the  boy  slowly  followed  the  narrow  lane 
of  an  old,  hard-beaten  "buffalo  path,"  with  an  arrow  on 
the  string,  ready  for  anything  that  might  turn  up.  They 
were  nearly  out  of  the  mesquites  when  One-eye  uttered  a 
quick,  sharp,  low- voiced  whine,  which  his  master  seemed 
to  understand. 

It  is  not  every  dog  that  can  whine  in  Nez  Perce  dialect, 
but  the  boy  at  once  dropped  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
and  crept  silently  forward.  He  had  been  warned  that 
something  was  the  matter,  and  his  natural  instinct  was  to 
hide  until  he  should  discover  what  it  might  be.  Again 
the  dog  whimpered,  and  the  boy  knew  that  he  was  hidden 
ahead  and  beyond  him.  He  crawled  out  of  the  trail,  and 
made  his  way  under  and  through  the  bushes.  He  made 
110  more  sound  or  disturbance  than  a  snake  would  have 
caused  in  doing  the  same  tiling,  and  in  half  a  minute  more 
he  was  peering  out  into  the  open  country. 

"Ugh!  buffalo!" 

His  brilliant  eyes  served  him  well.  Only  an  Indian  or 
a  dog  would  have  rightly  read  the  meaning  of  .some  very 
minute  variations  in  the  brown  crest  of  a  roll  of  the  prai- 
rie, far  away  to  the  eastward.  Only  the  keenest  vision 
could  have  detected  the  fact  that  there  was  a  movement 
in  the  low,  dull  line  of  desolation.  Back  shrank  the  boy 
under  the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  trail,  and  One-eye  now 
had  enough  of  restored  confidence  to  come  and  crouch 
beside  him.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  spots  were  notice- 
ably larger,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  buffalo  were  ap- 
proaching and  not  receding. 

At  another  time  and  under  different  circumstances  even 
an  Indian  might  have  been  unwise,  and  have  tried  to 
creep  out  and  meet  them,  but  the  weakness  of  semi  starva- 
tion brought  with  it  a  most  prudent  suggestion.  It  was 
manifestly  better  to  lie  still  and  let  them  come,  so  long 
as  they  were  coming.  There  was  no  sort  of  fatigue  in 
such  a  style  of  hunting,  but  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  ex- 
citement. It  was  a  strain  on  any  nerves,  especially  hun- 
gry oil'  s,  to  lie  still  while  those  tv.  o  great,  shaggy  shapes 
came  slowly  out  upon  the  ridge.  They  did  not  pause 
for  an  instant,  and  there  was  no  grass  around  them  togive 
them  an  excuse1  for  lingering. 

On  came  the  two  bisons,  and  it  was  apparent  soon  that 
no  more  were  following  them. 
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"  Bull— cow,"  muttered  the  boy.  "  Get  both.  Laugh 
at  old  men  then.  Have  name." 

His  black  eyes  flashed  as  he  put  his  best  arrow  on  the 
string  and  flattened  himself  upon  the  dry,  hot  earth. 
Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  gigantic  game,  and  with 
steady,  lumbering  pace  they  followed  the  old  trail.  It 
\\  as  a  breathless  piece  of  business,  but  it  was  over  at  l;i-.t. 
The  bull  was  in  front,  and  he  was  a  splendid-looking  old 
fellow,  although  somewhat  thin  in  flesh.  Neither  he  nor 
liis  companion  seemed  to  have  smelled  or  dreamed  of  dan- 
ger, and  they  walked  straight  into  it.  The  moment  for 
action  had  come,  and  the  boy's  body  rose  a  little,  with  a 
swift,  pliant,  graceful  motion.  With  all  the  strength  star- 
vation had  left  in  him,  lie  drew  his  arrow  to  the  head.  In 
another  second  it  was  buried  to  its  very  feathers  in  the 
broad  breast  of  the  buffalo  bull,  and  the  great  animal 
1V11.  pierced  through  the  heart. 

The  young  hunter  had  known  well  the  precise  spot  to 
aim  at,  and  he  had  made  a  perfect  shot.  The  cow  halted  for 
a  moment,  as  if  in  amazement,  and  then  charged  forward 
along  the  trail.  That  moment  had  given  the  boy  enough 
time  to  put  another  arrow  on  the  string,  and  as  she  passed 
him  he  drove  it  into  her  just  behind  the  shoulder,  well 
and  vigorously.  Once  more  he  had  given  a  deadly 
wound,  and  now  he  caught  up  his  lance.  There  was  little 
need  of  it,  but  he  could  not  be  sure  of  tlu:t,  and  so,  as  the 
bull  staggered  to  his  feet  in  his  death-struggle,  he  received 
a  terrific  thrust  in  the  side,  and  went  down  a;vain.  It  was  a 
o  miplete  victory,  so  far  as  the  bull  was  concerned,  and  One- 
eye  had  darted  away  upon  the  path  of  the  wounded  cow. 

''  Ugh!  got  both!"  said  the  boy.      "  Have  name  now.'' 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  TOMB  OF  "AN  AMIABLE  CHILD." 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

ON  the  west  side  of  New  York,  along  the  banks  of  tl  e 
Hudson  River,  there  runs  a  long  strip  of  laud,  com- 
mencing at  Seventy-second  Street  and  extending  many 
miles  up.  This  strip  of  land  is  beautified  with  a  fine 
growth  of  trees,  luxuriant  meadow-grass,  and  numberless 
wild  flowers.  It  is  called  Riverside  Park,  and  is  the  most 
lovely  spot  on  Manhattan  Island. 

A  short  time  ago,  while  wandering  along  the  upper  end 
of  this  park,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oue-hundred-and- 
twenty-fourth  Street,  in  a  secluded,  solitary  spot,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  little  tomb— an  urn  of  white  marble, 
with  a  pedestal  of  the  same,  standing  among  the  grass  and 
buttercups.  Two  slabs  of  stone  leaned  against  the  pedes- 
tal, one  of  which  was  inscribed  with  the  words  of  Job: 

"  Man  that  is  born  of  woman 
Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble. 
He  cometb  forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down  ; 
He  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  coiitiuueth  not." 

The  other  bore  the  following  inscription : 

Erected 

to 

the  Memory  of 

an  Amiable  Child 

S'  CLAIRE   POLLOCK 

died  1.5  July  1797  in  the  5lb 

Tear  of  his  Age 

"Seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,"  I  thought  to 
myself.  If  this  amiable  child  were  still  living,  he  would 
now  be  ninety-two  years  of  age,  and  I  pictured  him,  in 
my  mind's  eye,  standing  before  me,  with  bent  shoulders 
and  gray  hair,  looking  out  on  the  broad  Hudson  flowing 
IM -ncath.  On  the  tomb  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  or 
the  poet  are  recited  his  deeds  of  valor,  wisdom,  or  genius. 
The  child  can  have  none  of  these  to  be  recorded,  but  could 
there  be  a  sweeter  or  a  nobler  fame  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
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terity  than  is  expressed  in  the  simple  words  of  this  in- 
scription, "To  the  Memory  of  an  Amiable  Child  ?" 

It  seemed  sad  and  strange  to  find  this  solitary,  un- 
guarded grave,  in  a  public  park,  exposed  to  the  rude 
assaults  of  lawless  idlers.  And  yet  it  had  stood  there 
for  eighty-seven  years,  and  is  little  injured.*  But  why 
was  this  little  tomb  planted  in  this  isolated  spot,  with 
no  companion  grave  near,  to  hold  out  forever  to  sail- 
ing ships  and  steaming  craft  below  its  plaintive  legend: 
"  To  the  Memory  of  an  Amiable  Child''  ?  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  romance  connected  with  it,  and  as  I  walked 
away  and  mounted  the  higher  ground  beyond,  I  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  ascertain  its  history.  Presently  I  came  upon 
an  old,  old  mansion,  which  I  at  once  concluded,  and 
rightly,  to  be  the  former  home  of  the  amiable  child. 

There  was  no  romance,  I  found,  connected  with  the 
tomb  beyond  the  romance  of  love  and  sorrow,  though  the 
history  of  the  place  had  otherwise  some  interest.  The 
occupant  of  the  Kttle  sepulchre  was  the  son  of  Carlile 
Pollock,  who  built  the  mansion  I  saw,  which  he  deserted, 
a  broken-hearted  man,  after  the  death  of  his  child.  He 
was  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and  belonged  to  an  old 
family  that  has  now  died  out. 

The  house,  it  seems,  is  well  known  as  having  been  once 
the  residence  of  Viscount  Courtney,  who  fled  from  Eng- 
land, after  committing  some  crime,  and  lived  here  in 
guilty  solitude.  He  had  but  one  friend,  Robert  Fulton, 
to  relieve  his  loneliness,  until  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  his  father,  shortly  before  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  died. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  surroundings  of  this  last  resting- 
place  of  the  amiable  child.  Before  his  birth  it  was  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  felt  the  tramp  of  armed  men ;  later,  a 
quiet  and  secluded  retreat  for  work-worn  men  of  mark; 
and  now  our  growing  young  giant  city  of  the  East  stretch- 
es out  her  long  arms  to  embrace  it. 


*  Since  I  first  saw  it  a  high  iron  railing  has  been  erected  round  the 
tomb  by  some  thoughtful  hand,  so  that  it  will  doubtless  be  preserved  to 
us  as  a  memento  for  a  long  time. 
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And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the 
lonely  grave  is  to  have  a  companion,  and  for  generations 
to  come  the  place  will  be  visited  by  millions  drawn  thither 
to  see  the  monument  of  the  greatest  soldier  America  has 
yet  known.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  urn  erected  to  lit- 
tle St.  Claire  Pollock  is  the  spot  which  the  city  of  New 
York  has  selected  for  the  last  resting-place  of  General 
Grant. 

Thus,  close  together,  will  stand  two  memorial  structures 
to  two  noble  lives — the  one,  a  great  commander  of  vast 
armies,  and  a  conqueror;  the  other,  a  little  child,  who 
conquered  hearts  by  the  goodness  of  his  own  heart,  whose 
glory  was  his  gentleness,  and  whose  virtues  are  touch- 
ingly  and  quaintly  recorded  in  the  inscription,  "To  the 
Memory  of  an  Amiable  Child." 


INTO    UNKNOWN    SEAS; 

Or,    THE     CRUISE     OF     TWO     SAILOR     BOYS. 

BY    DAVID    KER, 
AUTHOR  OF  "Tue  LOST  CITV,"  "  FUOM  TIIK  HUDSON  TO  THE  NEVA,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOW    IT     ENDED. 

FOE  an  instant  the  daring  Captain  was  so  utterly  un- 
nerved that  he  felt  as  if  all  were  indeed  over;  but 
even  tJien  he  thought  less  of  himself  than  of  the  two 
brave  lads  who  followed  him,  and  of  whose  death  (as  he 
said  to  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  that  fatal  moment)  he 
alone  was  guilty. 

But  the  very  thought  stirred  up  his  indomitable  energy 
anew.  If  these  young  lives  might  be  saved  by  anything 
that  he  could  do,  saved  they  should  be. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  boys,"  said  he,  as  cheerily  as  he 
could.       "There   is    something    in    the    road,  and   I   aril 
going  to  try  and  clear  it 
away." 

The  Captain  spoke  more 
hopefully  than  he  felt,  but 
even  now  he  did  not  whol- 
ly despair.  The  rough, 
crumbling  surface  of  the 
obstruction  ceerned  like  a 
mass  of  volcanic  cinders 
and  dust  rather  than  one 
solid  bowlder,  and  if  so,  it 
might  be  cut  through. 

Out  came  his  heavy 
dirk-knife,  and  a  powerful 
stroke  was  followed  by 
the  rattle  of  falling-  frag- 
ments. He  was  right,  then. 
To  work  he  went  like  a  gi- 
ant, bringing  down  hand- 
f  uls  of  rubbish  with  every 
plunge  of  the  strong  blade, 
till  at  length  it  struck 
against  a  stone,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  large  one. 
Clearing  away  the  crust 
all  round  it,  he  seized  the 
stone  with  both  hands, 
shook  it,  moved  it,  and 
finally,  with  one  tremen- 
dous effort,  tore  it  from  its 
place.  Instantly  the  whole 
mass  gave  way  with  a 
crash,  and  when  the  thick 
lava  dust  had  settled  down 
they  saw  before  them,  dim 


and  faint  as  a  distant  star,  but  still  unmistakably  visible, 
the  light  of  day. 

Had  any  one  seen  the  three  ghastly  figures  that  stag- 
gered forth  from  that  living  grave  and  sank  exhausted 
on  the  ground,  he  might  well  have  thought  that  they  had 
only  escaped  one  death  to  perish  by  another.  But  tin- 
sight  of  the  declining  sun  roused  them  at  length,  and 
though  their  laboring  breath  seemed  to  choke  itself  with 
every  gasp,  and  their  nerveless  limbs  tottered  under  them 
like  those  of  an  infant,  they  struggled  to  their  feet,  and 
reeled  dizzily  toward  a  tiny  stream  of  water  that  trickled 
from  the  rocks  to  their  right. 

Many  a  time  did  they  plunge  their  burning  faces  right 
into  the  stream  before  their  raging  thirst  was  quenched 
or  the  fever  that  consumed  them  abated.  But  with  every 
draught  new  life  seemed  to  run  through  their  veins,  and 
when  Percy,  having  knocked  over  a  passing  bird  with  a 
well-aimed  stone,  broiled  it  on  a  fire  of  dry  leaves,  their 
strength  revived  with  the  first  taste  of  food. 

Supper  over,  they  made  c,  fire  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  ridge,  and  heaped  fuel  upon  it  till  the  broad  red  blaze 
could  be  seen  far  and  wide.  Little  hope,  indeed,  was 
there  of  any  ship  passing  near  enough  to  sight  it,  but  it 
was  their  only  chance. 

Hark !     Was  that  a  gun  * 

All  three  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment  peering  wist- 
fully down  into  the  great  gulf  of  blackness,  whence  an- 
other dull  boom  arose  as  they  listened. 

There  was  little  sleep  that  night  for  any  of  the  three. 
All  through  the  long  dark  hours  they  strained  their  eyes 
anxiously  into  the  surrounding  blackness,  and  listened 
with  beating  hearts  to  the  guns,  which  continued  to  lire 
at  intervals  ."11  night  long. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  showed  them  a  light  ves- 
sel steering  straight  for  the  island.  There  was  a  strange 
and  awkward  look  about  her  rigging,  which  was  evident- 
ly pieced  together  out  of  old  spars  and  make-shift  tackle; 
but  to  Percy's  sailor  eye  the  lines  of  her  hull  were  too  fa- 
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miliar  to  make  it  any  surprise  to  him  when  the  British 
union-jack  fluttered  out  at  her  gaff,  and  his  own  private 
flag  at  her  peak.  It  was  the  St.  Christopher  ! 

An  hour  later  our  three  Crusoes  were  once  more  among 
their  old  ship-mates.  While  the  other  boys  were  over- 
whelming Jim  and  Sandy  with  questions  and  congratula- 
tions. Mr.  Gaskett  was  telling  the  Captain  how  they  had 
been  blown  far  away  down  to  the  southeast,  and  were 
several  days  before  they  could  put  about;  how  they  met 
another  gale  ill  returning,  lost  their  masts,  and  had  to 
patch  up  "jury  masts"  as  best  they  could;  and  how,  the 
chart  marking  the  position  of  Shark  Island  having  been 
lost  when  the  chart-house  was  swept  off  by  a  big  sea, 
they  had  been  forced  to  steer  by  guess,  and  were  act- 
ually running  past  the  island  without  seeing  it,  when  they 
sighted  Percy's  signal  fire. 

The  yacht  and  its  crew  being  once  more  at  his  disposal, 
Percy  resolved  that  the  treasure  for  which  so  much  had 
been  risked  should  still  be  theirs.  His  first  idea  was  to 
plant  a  crane  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  swing  up 
the  golden  image  from  below;  but  this  proving  impracti- 
cable, he  tried  another  method.  The  fall  of  the  crag 
which  had  blocked  the  cavern  mouth  had  cracked  and 
split  the  surrounding-  rocks  in  such  a  way  that  a  small 
charge  of  dynamite  sufficed  to  blow  out  one  of  them  alto- 
gether. Through  the  opening  thus  made  the  sailors  pen- 
etrated the  cave,  and  one  afternoon's  work  put  the  "  Be- 
rava  Dourada"  safely  on  board  the  yacht. 

Before  quitting  the  island,  however,  they  made  a  visit 
to  the  scene  of  the  land-slip  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  our  heroes.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  scale  the 
peak,  but  they  did  so  at  last,  and  looked  wonderiugly  at 
the  great  black  gap  that  yawned  in  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
and  the  masses  of  jagged  rock  that  lay  strewn  all  around. 

"Ugh!"  said  Mr.  Gaskett,  as  he  looked  down  into  the 
abyss;  "if  J'd  been  down  there,  Master  Percy,  with  those 
things  coming  tumbling  in,  I'd  not  have  known  uor'east 
from  sou' west.  We'd  better  be  off  sharp  before  the  whole 
island  tumbles  to  bits  like  a  bag  of  biscuit." 

At  that  moment  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  old  Tom 
Edwards,  who  had  gone  a  little  way  ahead,  and  hurrying 
i"  the  spot,  they  found  him  staring  open-mouthed  at  a 
livid  face  that  looked  forth  at  him  from  between  two 
huge  bowlders. 

All  recognized  at  a  glance  the  features  of  their  enemy 
Gomez,  and  all  saw  in  what  way  the  traitor  had  met  the 
death  he  merited.  When  the  land-slip  occurred  he  had 
been  prowling  around  the  mouth  of  the  chasm  that  shel- 
tered them,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  them  from  above,  and 
had  been  crushed  by  the  falling  rocks. 

"Poor  wretch !"  said  the  Captain,  turning  away,  "he  has 
gained  little  by  his  treason,  after  all.  God  forgive  him  !" 

But  it  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  they  learned 
from  what  a  formidable  and  merciless  enemy  that  well- 
deserved  punishment  had  delivered  them.  On  her  way 
home  the  St.  Christopher  put  in  at  Cape  Town  to  refit, 
and  there  they  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  recent  de- 
struction of  a  pirate  brigantine,  and  the  mysterious  escape 
of  her  Portuguese  captain,  whose  description  correspond- 
ed exactly  with  that  of  Miguel  Gomez. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  Jim  and  Sandy  are 
still  aboard  the  St.  Christopher,  and  declare  that  they 
would  not  leave  her  for  the  finest  frigate  afloat;  but  Gas- 
kett is  now  "in  dock"  iu  a  snug  little  cottage  at  Ports- 
mouth, living  on -a  pension  given  him  by  ' '  Master  Percy," 
who  pays  him  a  visit  every  year.  The  Captain  has  spent 
Ins  share  of  the  Portuguese  treasure  in  founding  a  home 
for  orphans  and  destitute  boys  generally,  which  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  a  cheery  old  ex-quartermaster  known 
as  "worthy  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,"  who  is  never  weary 
of  telling  how  "my  lord  and  me  went  a-cruisiii'  into  them 
unknown  seas." 

THE    END. 


"SPOOK." 

BY  HELEN  S.  CONANT. 

ONE  morning  in  June  when  we  opened  the  street  door- 
he  walked  in,  calmly  entered  the  parlor,  and  jump- 
ing on  the  sofa,  curled  himself  into  a  little  round  soft 
bunch,  and  began  to  purr.  We  all  stood  and  looked  at 
him  with  astonishment.  He  had  evidently  taken  posses- 
sion with  the  intention  of  staying.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
some cat,  with  beautiful  black  stripes  on  his  gray  fur. 
We  patted  his  head  and  stroked  his  glossy  coat,  and  he 
rubbed  his  nose  affectionately  against  our  fingers. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  with  a  piteous  little  miaou,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "I'm  very  hungry;  please  give  me  some 
breakfast."  We  carried  him  to  the  back  balcony,  and 
gave  him  a  plate  of  meat  and  a  saucer  of  fresh  milk,  which 
he  devoured  eagerly. 

' '  He's  only  a  tramp  cat,"  said  the  big  boy  of  the  family. 
"  Soon  as  he  gets  enough  to  eat  he'll  run  away."  But  he 
never  did  run  away.  He  staid,  and  every  member  of . 
the  family  became  his  devoted  slave.  We  named  him 
Spook,  because  lie  was  like  an  apparition.  He  belonged 
to  nobody,  and,  so  far  as  we  knew,  came  from  nowhere. 

He  soon  discovered  a  rat-hole  in  the  back  yard,  and 
spent  long  sunny  mornings  patiently  watching  that  hole, 
but  he  never  caught  a  rat.  All  through  the  spring  the 
rats  had  marched  out  of  that  hole — armies  of  them.  They 
had  scampered  in  troops  all  over  the  back  yard,  and  had 
even  entered  the  kitchen  on  grand  thieving  expeditions. 
They  had  skillfully  avoided  our  traps,  and  passed  the  most 
tempting  bait  with  a  disdainful  sniff.  But  Spook  was  too 
much  for  them. 

We  were  very  grateful  to  Spook  for  relieving  us  of  the 
company  of  the  rats,  and  the  whole  family,  even  the 
cook,  thought  nothing  was  too  good  for  him.  Singularly 
enough,  he  refused  to  eat  his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  He 
would  not  even  touch  his  morning  saucer  of  milk  until 
the  family  had  breakfast.  We  put  him  in  the  kitchen  at 
night,  but  the  moment  the  door  was  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing he  scampered  upstairs  and  paid  a  visit  to  each  bedroom, 
purring  all  the  while  and  begging  to  be  caressed.  Spook 
was  lord  of  the  house. 

When  he  had  ruled  for  several  weeks  we  were  present- 
ed with  a  tiny  kitten,  which  we  named  Spectre,  as  a  fitting 
companion  for  Spook,  and  which,  as  it  was  very  small, 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  Speck.  Spook  growled  over  it 
at  first,  but  soon  began  to  patronize  it  in  a  lordly  fashion, 
only  he  never  would  allow  it  to  take  even  a  sup  of  milk 
in  the  dining-room  with  the  family. 

One  fatal  morning,  when  Speck  had  been  a  member  of 
the  household  for  some  time,  our  big  boy  carried  it  up- 
stairs, and  put  it  on  the  bed  where  Spook  was  sleeping. 
His  lordship  arose  with  an  ominous  growl,  and  indignant- 
ly left  the  room.  That  afternoon  we  saw  him  on  the 
fence  endeavoring  to  entice  poor  Speck  to  accompany  him 
on  a  promenade.  The  little  kitten  at  length  climbed  up, 
and  flattered  110  doubt  by  an  invitation  to  see  the  great 
world,  disappeared  among  the  grape-vines  and  trees  of 
neighboring  back  yards.  We  thought  it  very  friendly  of 
Spook,  and  expected  to  see  the  pair  come  scampering  home 
at  dinner-time.  But  Spook  returned  alone.  We  made 
diligent  search  and  inquiry  for  poor  little  Speck,  but  we 
never  heard  from  it  again.  Like  the  baker  who  hunted 
the  snark,  it  had  "  softly  and  suddenly  vanished  away." 

But  Spook  was  not  always  so  heartless.  We  often  no- 
ticed him  playing  among  the  grape-vines  with  a  graceful 
little  black  and  white  pussy,  whose  home  was  iu  a  house 
near  by.  One  warm  evening  he  came  scampering  in  from 
the  yard  crying  as  loud  as  he  could.  We  thought  he  was 
hungry,  and  took  him  to  the  kitchen  where  his  supper  of 
fish  and  milk  was  already  prepared.  To  our  astonish- 
ment he  refused  to  eat,  but  insisted,  in  persistent  cat  fash- 
ion, that  the  kitchen  door  should  be  opened.  We  opened 
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it  to  see  what  would  happen.  Spook  dashed  out  into  the 
darkness,  but  returned  in  a  moment,  followed,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  by  the  black  and  white  pussy.  It  was  very 
shy  at  first,  but  Spook  coaxed  it  with  the  most  friendly 
sounds,  until  at  last  it  came  in  and  began  to  eat. 

When  they  had  finished,  they  purred  and  looked  up  in 
our  faces  as  if  thanking  us,  and  then  both  scampered  to 
the  yard,  and  went  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  old  carpet  which 
we  had  placed  there  for  Spook's  comfort  during  the  nights 
when  it  was  too  hot  to  shut  him  in  the  kitchen.  We 
found  on  inquiry  that  the  family  with  whom  the  black 
and  white  pussy  lived  were  away  in  the  country,  and  poor 
little  pussy  was  for  the  time  homeless,  and  we  wondered 
much  over  Spook's  sagacity  in  bringing  it  to  us  to  be  fed. 
Oh,  the  mortifications  we  were  put  to  on  his  account! 
One  evening  we  all  went  to  a  concert,  and  on  returning 
no  Spook  was  to  be  found,  but  frantic  miaouings  from  the 
next  back  yard  plainly  indicated  his  whereabouts.  Now 
that  yard  was  a  trap.  There  was  no  grape-vine  trellis  to 
scale,  and  a  cat  once  there  had  to  stay.  Spook  had  jump- 
ed down  there  once  before  in  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  rat,  but 
that  was  in  the  day-time,  and  the  lady  next  door  had 
kindly  allowed  us  to  go  through  her  basement  after  our 
cherished  pet.  But  now  it  was  midnight,  and  our  neigh- 
bors were  asleep,  and  we  were  too  soft-hearted  to  leave 
Spook  miaouing  there  till  morning,  for  the  night  was 
piercingly  cold.  At  length  a  step-ladder  was  brought,  and 
with  much  clatter  we  let  down  a  water-pail  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  climb  into  it. 

But  he  wouldn't.  Of  course  he  wouldn't.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  ran  to  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  yard,  and 
miaoued  louder  than  ever.  Finally  our  big  boy  balanced 
himself  on  the  fence  while  we  hauled  up  the  step-ladder, 
and  helped  put  it  down  on  the  other  side,  while  one  of  us 
held  up  a  lantern  suspended  on  the  end  of  a  clothes-pole. 
We  heard  back  windows  go  up  all  around  the  block,  and 
knew  that  wild  suspicions  of  dark  and  evil  intentions  on 
our  part  must  be  afloat,  but  we  were  determined  to  have 
that  cat,  and  we  got  him. 

As  Spook  grew  older  he  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  ' '  scoop- 
in'  out  after  dinner,  ma'am,"  as  the  cook  expressed  it.  He 
went  off  over  the  grape-vine  arbors,  but  invariably  return- 
ed to  the  front  door.  If  we  were  out  late,  we  always 
found  him  waiting  on  the  steps  when  we  came  home. 
But  if  we  were  not  out  and  his  furry  lordship  chose  to  re- 
turn at  midnight,  somebody  had  to  get  up  and  let  him  in, 
for  he  allowed  no  one  to  sleep  if  he  was  outside.  It  was 
wonderful  how  much  noise  he  could  make  if  the  front 
door  was  between  him  and  his  bed. 

Spook  had  many  adventures,  but  the  most  heart-rending 
of  all  occurred  on  a  sunny  afternoon  when  he  was  bask- 
ing on  the  fence.  Some  bad-hearted  boy — for  any  boy 
who  can  torture  an  innocent  animal  is  bad-hearted — shot 
our  beautiful  puss.  The  poor  thing  had  strength  to  get 
home,  and  came  staggering  into  the  kitchen  covered  with 
blood.  There  was  nothing  done  in  the  house  that  day  ex- 
cept to  nurse  poor  Spook.  We  thought  he  would  die.  He 
was  very  weak,  and  cried  piteously  whenever  he  was 
moved.  He  lay  stretched  out  like  a  child,  and  looked  up 
at  us  with  his  great  eyes,  while  we  bathed  his  wound.  For- 
tmi.Uely  the  savage  bullet  had  ploughed  along  under  his 
fur  without  touching  any  vital  part.  We  could  feel  where 
it  had  lodged,  and  as  days  went  on  and  he  gained  strength, 
\vt-  petted  him  more  than  ever.  He  was  our  veteran,  our 
old  soldier,  and  the  children  regarded  him  with  increased 
admiration  because  he  had  a  bullet  under  his  furry  coat. 

Spook  is  an  old  puss  now.  and  is  much  more  dignified 
than  formerly.  He  prefers  to  view  the  world  from  the 
window  instead  of  chasing  about  the  streets.  If  some  day 
you  see  a  large  black  and  gray  pussy  silting  serenely  in 
the  window  of  a  certain  house  in  Brooklyn,  you  must  no- 
tice him  carefully,  for  it  will  no  doubt  be  Spook,  the  ven- 
erable household  pet  and  hero  of  many  adventures. 


THE  GIRLS'  TALLY-HO. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

"  TT'S  almost  as  nice  as  a  bicycle,"  declared  Ivry  Gray. 
J[  when  she  found  that  one  of  her  birthday  presents 
was  a  patent  self-propelling  coach  and  pair. 

"But  how  do  you  make  it  go?"  inquired  her  cousin 
Bessie. 

"I'll  show  you, "cried  Edgar,  and  jumping  in,  he  be- 
gan pulling  at  the  reins  in  such  a  way  as  caused  the  hob- 
by-horses to  rear  and  plunge,  and  then  start  ahead  in 
quite  a  life-like  manner. 

"Hurrah!"  exclaimed  Rob,  waving  his  hat.  "Look 
out  for  the  tally-ho!" 

Ivry  clapped  her  hands,  with  the  cry,  "  Oh,  that's  just 
what  we'll  call  it!  And  see,  Bess,  there's  room  enough 
on  the  seat  for  two,  so  it  '11  be  yours  as  well  as  mine  as 
long  as  you're  here.  Let  me  try  now,  Edgar,"  she  added, 
as  her  brother  approached  after  his  second  trip  around  the 
circle  in  front  of  the  house. 

But  the  driving  was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  do  as  it 
appeared  to  be,  and  after  three  or  four  attempts  Ivry  was 
glad  to  let  Edgar's  more  practiced  hands  furnish  the  mo- 
tive power.  Then  Bessie  and  Rob  took  their  turns  at 
having  rides,  and  by  that  time  Ivry's  other  presents  re- 
asserted their  claims  to  her  attention. 

After  lunch  Edgar  and  Rob  went  off  with  some  friends 
to  fish,  and  as  mamma  and  auntie  were  busy  with  the 
dress-maker,  the  two  little  girls  were  rather  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  themselves  until  it  was  time  for  their  tea  party 
at  five  o'clock. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  exclaimed  Ivry,  as  they  wandered 
about  under  the  trees,  "  I'll  teach  myself  how  to  work  it, 
and  take  you  for  a  drive  in  the  tally-ho;"  and  she  hurried 
off  toward  the  summer-house,  where  the  wagon  had  been 
left. 

' '  But  don't  you  feel  a — a  little  afraid  ?"  asked  Bess, 
doubtfully,  as  Ivry  confidently  stepped  in  and  placed  her 
feet  on  the  steering-iron. 

"  Why,  you  don't  think  they  can  run  away  with  us,  do 
you  ?"  she  replied,  laughingly,  gathering  up  the  reins. 
"Now  are  you  in  all  snug  and  safe?  One,  two,  three; 
here  we  go!"  and  Ivry  gave  a  fierce  tug  at  the  lines,  and 
the  coach — remained  where  it  was. 

Then  she  tried  a  pull  of  another  sort,  which  sent  the 
wagon  backward  bump  against  the  summer-house. 

"Oh  dear,  why  can't  I  do  it  as  Edgar  does  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  driver,  not  a  little  put  out. 

"Suppose  you  jerk  every  way  you  can  think  of,"  sug- 
gested Bess. 

"So  I  have, "  returned  Ivry,"  but  it  don't — "  That  time, 
however,  it  "did, "and  the  tally-ho  went  rolling  off  down 
the  path  in  fine  style. 

Ivry  had  caught  the  motion  at  last  and  kept  her  horses 
prancing  nobly. 

"Why,  where  are  you  going,  Ivry  ?"  exclaimed  Bess,  in 
some  alarm,  as  presently  the  coach  was  steered  from  the 
walk  on  to  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  public  highway. 

"Just  going  to  try  the  road,"  replied  her  cousin.  "  You 
know  it's  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  it  '11  be  more  like  a  real 
tally-ho  to  go  where  there  are  other  horses  and  carriages." 

"  But  suppose  they  run  over  us  ?"  continued  Bess,  still 
anxious ;  but  Ivry  tossed  her  head,  as  she  answered  that  it 
would  be  very  queer  to  have  a  collision  when  she  and 
the  other  drivers  would  always  be  steering  away  from 
one  another. 

"Besides,"  she  added,  with  a  thought  of  prudence,  as 
they  glided  out  of  the  gate,  "  we  won't  go  far." 

The  road  was  certainly  a  tempting  one,  and  as  at  that 
hour  of  the  day  there  were  few  people  stirring,  the  girls 
had  it  all  to  themselves. 

"  Isn't  it  fun  ?"  cried  Ivry,  sawing  away  at  her  horses' 
heads  with  a  will. 
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"•OH,   THERE    SHE    IS    NOW :'    SAID    BESS,  IN    AN    AWE-STRICKEN    WHISPER." 


Bess  nodded  and  held  on  tighter :  she  seemed  to  feel  that 
it  wus  not  impossible  for  the  horses  to  run  off. 

Presently  Ivry  stopped  to  rest,  only  to  propose  the  next 
instant.  "Let's  ride  down  to  the  creek  and  astonish  the 
hoys !  I  don't  believe  it's  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  down- 
hill all  the  way." 

"But  won't  it  be  hard  work  coming  hack?''  objected 
Bess. 

"Oh,  the  boys  '11  help  us" :  and  without  waiting  for  her 
cousin's  formal  consent  to  the  plan,  the  impetuous  Ivry 
cried  "Get  up,"  and  started  on  asrain  toward  the  brow  of 
the  hill. 

-'<>p.Ivrv.rrnafraid,''exclaimed  Bess,  when  the  steep- 
ness of  the  decline  was  fully  revealed  to  her. 

"Why.  Bessie,  don't  you  remember  how  you  coasted 
here  last  Christmas  ?  Besides,"  added  Ivry,  "  as  long  as  I 
keep  hold  of  the  lines,  we  can't  go  any  faster  than  I 
choose." 

However,  they  were  going  fast  enough  to  make  Bessie's 
hat  tty  off.  which  caused  her  to  scream  out,  and  Ivry  to 
look  back  just  as  they  spun  around  the  curve.  A  pony 
attached  to  a  pretty  little  village-cart,  that  had  also  turn- 
ed the  corner  corning  up  the  hill,  wheeled  short  about  as 
the  two  girls  iu  their  queer  carriage  shot  by  almost  under 
his  nose,  something  white  was  pitched  out  to  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  then  the  horse  and  cart  vanished  on  a  run. 

As  for  the  tally-ho,  its  terrified  driver  tried  to  steer  out 
•  way  so  suddenly  as  to  laud  both  coach  and  passen- 
gers in  a  confused  heap  on  the  ground. 

"Oh,  Bess,  are  you  hurt  ?''  cried  Ivry,  as  she  sat  up  in 
the  dust  and  rubbed  an  earthy  spot  on  her  forehead. 

"X-no. "  replied  her  cousin,  scrambling  to  her  feet. 
"But.  oh,  Ivry.  I'm  afraid  the  little  girl's  killed!" 

"Killed:  What  little  girl f  And  Ivry 's  eyes  opened 
wide  with  teiTor. 

•  •  Why.  didn't  you  see  when  she  was  thrown  out  of  the 
carriage  ':" 

"Bessie  Hinson,  what  do  you  mean?  I  didn't  see 
any — " 

''Oh.  there  she  is  now!"  interrupted  Bess,  in  an  awe- 
stricken  whisper,  pointing  in  among  the  tall  grass  in  the 
ditch  across  the  road. 


Ivry  looked  and  saw  part  of  a  white  dress,  and  then, 
gathering  her  little  cousin  up  in  her  arms,  she  sobbed  out. 
"Oh.  Bess,  what  have  I  done?  It  was  all  wrong  for  me 
to — to  ride  on  the  road,  but  I — I  wanted  to  show  the  b-boys 
how.  And  now  to  think!  Oh,  oh.  I'm  afraid  to  go  over 
and  look.  Do — do  you  see  her  move  ':" 

Bessie  raised  her  head,  glanced  across  at  the  dreadful 
spot,  and  then  whispered,  "No,  but  perhaps — " 

"Oh.  what  will  they  do  with  me?"  moaned  Ivry. 
"Hark!  here  comes  a  carriage  now." 

"Oh,  dear,  it's  the  very  same  horse  we  frightened,  and 
the  man's  coming  back  to  look  for  the  little  girl."  reported 
Bess,  for  her  cousin  still  kept  her  eyes  covered. 

Suddenly  the  latter  lifted  her  head  resolutely  and  ex- 
claimed: "Let's  run  to  meet  him.  and  find  out  the  worst?'7 

On  came  the  village-cart,  driven  by  a  colored  man.  who 
kept  looking  first  one  side  of  the  road,  then  the  other. 
Ivry  signed  to  him  to  stop,  aud  began  at  once. 

"Oh.  if  you  please,  we're  awfully  sorry  we  scared 
your  horse,  but — but  you  know  I  couldn't  see  you  coming 
around  the  corner.  Aud — and  you  can  see  the  little  girl's 
dress  over  there  in  the  weeds.  Oh.  if  I've  killed — 

"Killed,  miss?"'  replied  the  man.  to  the  girls'  horror 
actually  grinning.  "I  jes"  guess  I  wouldn't  'low  no  p"iiy 
ter  kill  me.  But  I's  bound  ter  say  he  did  run  consid'ble 
distance  'fore  I  could  pull  him  down.  Whar'd  yer  say 
missy's  clo'es  war?  Oh,  I  see  'em."  and  the  coachman 
drove  on  toward  that  terrible  ditch,  leaving  the  girls  to 
follow  with  thumping  hearts. 

When  the  cart  stopped  they  both  stood  still  and  watch- 
ed breathlessly  as  the  man  got  out.  stooped  down,  and 
picked  up  a  bundle  of  summer  dresses  fresh  from  the 
laundry. 

"Nc.it  a  speck  on  "em."  he  cried,  joyfully,  as  he  sprang 
back  to  his  place.  "  G'lang,  Prince."  aud  horse  aud  driver 
disappeared  around  the  curve. 

For  about  five  minutes  Ivry  and  Bess  laughed  and  cried 
hysterically,  and  then  the  former  insisted  on  pushing  the 
tally-ho  up  the  hill  all  by  herself,  while  her  cousin  went 
to  pick  up  her  hat. 

And  so  the  boys  were  not  astonished,  except  by  a  fish 
which  one  of  them  actually  caught. 
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BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

among  the  grasses  sweet 
Wanders  Baby  Marguerite. 

Just  a  dimpled  "tramp"  is  she, 

Bubbling  o'er  with  roguish  glee, 

Proud  of  being  a  runaway 

On   tills  golden  summer's  day. 

'Mongst  the  grasses  sometimes  hiding,  then  away  where  daisies  grow- 
Never  in  one  spot  abiding,  always,  ever  on  the  go. 

Honey-bees  and   butterflies 

Follows  she  with  eager  eyes, 

A?  they  rove  from  flower  to  flower, 

Happv  in  each  golden  hour. 

Now  she  waits  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  bird  in  yonder  tree 
Ere  again  her  own  flight  winging  still  away  from  home  and  me. 

By-and-by  the  sunshine's  kisses 

Grow  too  warm   for  Marguerite. 

Glowing  sunbeams !  who  can  blame  them, 

Stealing  kisses  all  so  sweet 

From  the  dimpled  cheeks,  as  rosy 

As  the  very  reddest  posy, 

Loving  her  with  might  and  main  as  they  hover  round  about  her, 
Wondering,  maybe,  how  the  world  ever  could  be  fair  without  her, 

Pretty  Baby  Marguerite, 

Brown-eyed  runaway  so  sweet? 

Ho!   what  sings  the  little  brook? 

"Come  here,  Marguerite,  and  look 

At  my  ripples,  how  they  flow; 

Cool  for  tired  feet,  you  know — 

Haby  feet  that  are  so  tired 

Tramping  on  a  summer's  day. 

Surely  in  the  sparkling  ripples 

They  will  like  to  splash  and  play." 

So  they  do,  and  cease  their  playing  only  when  the  merry  breeze 
Whispers,  "Come  ami  sec  the  shadows  dancing  underneath  the  trees.' 

Then  away  the  bare   feet  scamper, 

Nculier  socks  nor  shoes  to  hamper 

Their  fleet  steps  admvn   the  hill, 

While  the  breezes  lift  at  will 

Tangled  curls  of  gclden  hair  'neath  the  white  sun-bonnet  straying, 
And   around  the  little  feet  sun  and  shade  are  gayly  playing. 

But  at  last  our  runaway 

Tired  grows  with  the  long  day, 

Thinks  of  mother  and  of  home, 

Cares  no  longer  now  to  roam, 

Wonders  whether  she'll  be  scolded 

Or  in  loving  arms  infolded, 

Plans  a  peace-offering  of  flowers 

Tu  atone  for  anxious  hours. 

Hume  and  mother  are  so  far; 

How  she  wishes  that  mamma 

Just  would  come  and  take  her  baby,  little  tired  runaway. 
Drowsy  little  "trump,"  so  weary  of  the  long  and  busy  day! 

Courage,  baby;   she  is  nmv 

Coming  near,  with  anxious  brow, 

Coming  on  with  flying  feet 

In  search  of  Baby   Marguerite. 

But  not  all  your  pretty  flowers 

Will  atone  for  anxious  hours — 

No,  indeed — but  only  this, 

Babv's  tearful  eves  and  kiss. 


THE  WHISTLING  WREN  OF  DARFUR. 

BY  W.  O.  AYRES. 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  the  Fur  ?  You  must  pronounce 
the  word  Foor;  and  I  am  afraid  you  have  heard  lit- 
tle  about  them,  for  they  are  a  people  who  live  in  a  region 
so  i-emote  that  few  travellers  reach  them.  If  you  look-  on 
your  map  of  Africa,  west  of  Abyssinia,  across  the  Nile, 
you  will  see  the  name  Darfur  or  Darfour.  The  word 
means  the  country  of  the  Fur,  and  the  Fur  arc  the  ours  of 
whom  I  spoke.  It  is  a  strange  country,  and  they  are  a 
si  range  people,  and  I  must  tell  you  about  this  strange  lit- 
tle bird,  the  whistling1  wren  of  Darfur — at  least  that  is  the 
name  I  gave  him.  The  Fur,  as  nearly  as  I  could  under- 
stand, called  him  milly-mill,  I  suppose  from  his  song,  and 
in  books  he  is  called  Drymioca  maculosa.  He  is  found 


in  other  parts  of  Africa  as  well  as  in  Darfur,  and  as  he  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  of  birds  that  are  called  wren-warblers, 
and  as  I  saw  him  in  that  country,  I  think  the  name  Whis- 
tling Wren  of  Darfur  suits  him  at  least  as  well  as  his 
scientific  name. 

Darfur  lies  almost  in  the  desert,  for  the  great  Sahara 
bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  strips  of  desert  country  cut  it 
off  from  Abyssinia  on  the  east  and  Wadai  on  the  west.  It 
is  about  three  hundred  miles  across,  and  running  north 
and  south  through  it  is  a  very  rough  district  somewhere 
about  seventy-five  tniles  wide.  This  is  the  range  of  the 
Marrah  Mountains,  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  high. 
They  are  mostly  bare  of  trees,  are  very  rocky,  and  are  cut 
into  by  deep  ravines.  When  I  saw  them,  in  March,  these 
ravines  were  almost  all  perfectly  dry;  but  I  could  easily 
see  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in  June 
and  lasts  only  three  months,  they  must  be  filled^with  tor- 
rents of  water. 

Around  those  which  have  water  running  the  whole  year 
the  country  is  fertile,  and  close  to  one  of  them  I  heard  the 
wonderful  whistle  of  this  little  bird  and  saw  its  nest.  It 
was  close  by  a  Fur  village,  and  on  the  borders  of  a  field  of 
durra,  the  durra  being  the  grain  which  they  cultivate  more 
than  any  othei — one  of  the  varieties  of  sorghum.  But 
who  are  the  Fur  ? 

That  I  can  not  tell  you,  for  no  one  knows.  Their  history 
goes  back  so  far  that  we  can  not  trace  them  to  their  origin. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Moses  was  put  into  his  little 
bulrush  basket,  or  even  when  Abraham  first  went  down 
into  Egypt,  and  perhaps  long  before  that,  the  ancestors  of 
the  very  people  whom  I  saw  there  in  the  mountains  were 
living  in  the  same  country  and  were  speaking  the  same 
language  as  now,  excepting  as  the  language  has  changed 
by  use,  and  doubtless  the  little  wren  whistled  as  strongly 
then  as  now.  Other  tribes  have  crowded  in  upon  them, 
especially  those  from  the  south  and  the  east,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  have  driven  them  back,  until  now,  and  for 
many  hundred  years  past  probably,  the  Fur  have  had  for 
themselves  only  the  valleys  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains. 
They  speak  their  own  language,  though  those  all  about 
them  speak  Arabic.  They  are  dark-skinned,  but  they  are 
not  negroes,  nor  at  all  like  negroes.  They  have  claimed 
to  be  an  independent  people  until  lately,  but  now  they  are 
under  the  rule  of  Egypt,  They  are  peaceful  and  quiet  in 
their  habits,  and  cultivate  the  ground  even  more  than  the 
Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

I  had  reached  one  of  their  villages  in  a  valley  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Marrah  Mountains,  and  was  passing  a 
field  of  durra  of  some  extent,  when  all  at  once  I  was 
startled  by  the  piercing  notes  of  a  fife,  as  I  thought;  and 
the  fife  was  played  with  great  vigor  too,  only  the  player 
had  but  a  small  allowance  of  notes  to  his  music.  He  went 
on  repeating  three  notes,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  first 
— milly-mill,  milly-mill — over  and  over  again.  I  could 
not  see  any  one  who  had  the  fife,  and  I  stopped  to  look  for 
him.  After  a  short  search  I  was  satisfied  that  it  must  be 
a  bird,  for  it  was  in  a  low  tree  near  me,  and  there  certainly 
was  no  man  there. 

I  looked  closer,  and  presently  I  saw,  to  my  very  great 
astonishment,  within  twenty  feet  of  me,  this  plain-looking, 
sober-colored  little  bird.  He  sat  on  a  small  branch,  per- 
fectly still,  and  every  one  or  two  minutes  he  poured  out, 
"Milly-mill,"  with  a  power  that  was  perfectly  wonderful. 
He  did  it  so  gravely,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  such 
a  solemn  affair. that  after  listening  to  him  a  few  times  I 
fairly  shouted  with  laughter,  and  frightened  him  from  his 
song  by  so  doing.  It  was  comical  to  hear  so  much  sound 
come  from  so  small  a  body.  He  was  truly  a  whistling 
wren. 

After  some  search  I  found  the  nest,  and  was  natch 
astonished  at  its  size.  This  is,  however,  characteristic  of 
this  tribe  of  birds.  Many  of  the  true  wrens  build  nests 
of  remarkable  size. 
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|hc'Apple>-°r  Contentment  :• 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


T'HERE  was  a  woman  once,  and  she  had  three  daugh- 
ters. The  first  daughter  squinted  with  both  eyes,  yet 
the  woman  loved  her  as  she  loved  salt,  for  she  herself 
squinted  with  both  eyes.  The  second  daughter  had  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and  eyebrows  as  black  as 
soot  in  the  chimney,  yet  the  woman  loved  her  as  well  as 
she  loved  the  other,  for  she  herself  had  black  eyebrows 
and  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other.  The  youngest 
daughter  was  as  pretty  as  a  ripe  apple,  and  had  hair  as 
fine  as  silk  and  the  color  of  pure  gold;  but  the  woman 
loved  her  not  at  all,  for,  as  I  have  said,  she  herself  was  nei- 
ther pretty  nor  had  she  hair  of  the  color  of  pure  gold.  Why 
all  this  was  so,  even  Hans  Pfifendrunimel  can  not  tell, 
though  he  has  read  many  books  and  one  over. 

The  first  sister  and  the  second  sister  dressed  in  their  Sun- 
day clothes  every  day,  and  sat  in  the  sun  doing  nothing, 
just  as  though  they  had  been  born  ladies  both  of  them. 

As  for  Christine — that  was  the  name  of  the  youngest 
girl — she  dressed  in  nothing  but  rags,  and  had  to  drive  the 
geese  to  the  hills  in  the  morning'  and  home  again  in  the 
•evening,  so  that  they  might  feed  on  the  young  grass  all 
day  and  grow  fat. 

Well,  one  morning  Christine  started  off  to  the  hills  with 
her  flock  of  geese,  and  in  her  hands  she  carried  her  knit- 
ting, at  which  she  worked  to  save  time.  So  she  went 
along  the  dusty  road  until  by-and-by  she  came  to  a  place 


where  a  bridge  crossed  the  brook,  and  what  should  she 
see  there  but  a  little  red  cap,  with  a  silver  bell  at  the  point 
of  it,  hanging  from  the  alder  branch.  It  was  such  a  nice, 
pretty  little  red  cap  that  Christine  thought  that  she  would 
take  it  home  with  her,  for  she  had  never  seen  the  like  of 
it  in  all  her  life  before.  So  she  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and 
then  off  she  went  with  her  geese  again.  But  she  had 
hardly  gone  twoscore  of  paces  when  she  heard  a  voice 
calling  her,  "Christine!  Christine!" 

She  looked,  and  who  should  she  see  but  a  queer  little 
gray  man  with  a  great  head  as  big  as  a  cabbage  and  little 
legs  as  thin  as  young  radishes. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Christine. 

Oh,  the  little  man  only  wanted  his  cap  again,  for  with- 
out it  he  could  not  go  back  home  into  the  hill. 

But  how  did  the  cap  come  to  be  hanging  from  the  bush  ? 

Well,  the  little  hill-man  was  fishing  by  the  brook  over 
yonder  when  a  puff  of  wind  blew  his  cap  into  the  water, 
and  lie  just  hung  it  up  to  dry.  That  was  all  there  was 
about  it.  And  now  would  Christine  please  give  it  to  him  ? 

"  See,  Christine, "  said  the  little  man,  "I  will  give  you 
this  for  the  cap";  and  he  showed  her  something  in  his 
hand  that  looked  just  like  a  bean,  only  it  was  as  black  as  a 
lump  qf  coal. 

"  Yes;  good.     But  what  is  that  ?"  said  Christine. 


The  little-  man  asks  for  his  cap  • 
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"That,"  said  the  little  man,  "is  a  seed  from  the  apple 
of  contentment.  Plant  it,  and  from  it  will  grow  a  tree, 
and  from  the  tree  an  apple.  Everybody  in  the  world  that 
sees  the  apple  will  long  for  it,  but  nobody  in  the  world  can 
pluck  it  but  you.  It  will  always  be  meat  and  drink  to  you 
when  you  are  hungry,  and  warm  clothes  to  your  back 
when  you  are  cold.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  you  pluck  it 
from  the  tree  another  as  good  will  grow  in  its  place.  Now 
will  you  give  me  my  hat  1" 

Oh  yes ;  Christine  would  give  the  little  man  his  cap  for 
such  a  seed  as  that,  and  gladly  enough.  So  the  little  man 
gave  Christine  the  seed,  and  Christine  gave  the  little  man 
his  cap  again.  He  put  the  cap  on  his  head,  and — puff ! 
away  he  was  gone,  as  suddenly  as  the  light  of  a  caudle 
when  you  blow  it  out. 

So  Christine  took  the  seed  home  with  her  and  planted 
it  before  the  window  of  her  room.  The  next  morning, 
when  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  she  beheld  a  beautiful 
tree,  and  on  the  tree  hung  an  apple  that  shone  in  the  sun 
as  though  it  was  pure  gold.  Then  she  went  to  the  tree 

and  plucked  the  apple  as 
easily  as  though  it  were  a 
gooseberry,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  plucked  it,  another 
as  good  grew  in  its  place. 

By-and-by  the  oldest  sis- 
ter came  out  of  the  house, 


and  when  she  saw  the  beautiful  tree  with  the  golden  apple 
hanging  from  it,  you  can  guess  how  she  stared. 

"  I  will  just  pluck  it,"  said  she,  "and  no  one  will  be  the 
wiser  of  it."  But  that  was  easier  said  than  done.  She 
reached  and  reached,  but  she  might  as  well  have  reached 
for  the  moon;  she  climbed  and  climbed,  but  she  might  as 
well  have  climbed  for  the  sun,  for  either  one  would  have 
been  as  easy  to  get  as  that  which  she  wanted.  After  a 
while  came  the  second  sister,  and  when  she  saw  the  golden 
apple,  she  wanted  it  just  as  much  as  the  first  had  done. 
Last  of  all  came  the  mother,  and  she  also  strove  to  pluck 
the  apple.  But  it  was  no  use!  She  had  no  more  luck  of 
her  trying  than  her  daughters. 


One  day  a  King  came  riding  along  the  road,  and  all  of 
his  people  with  him.      He  looked  up  and  saw  the  apple 
hanging  in  the  tree,  and  a  great  desire  came  upon  him  to 
have  a  taste  of  it.     So  he  went  to  the  house 
and  knocked  on  the  door. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  mother  of 
the  three  sisters. 

"Oh,  nothing  much:  only  to  know  if  she 
would  sell  the  apple  yonder  for  a  pot  full  of 
gold." 

Yes;  the  woman  would  do  that.  Just  pay 
her  the  pot  of  goM,  and  he  might  go  and 
pluck  it,  and  welcome. 

So  he  gave  her  the  pot  of  gold,  and  then  he 
tried  to  pluck  the  apple.      First  he  reached  for 
it,  and  then  he  climbed  for  it,  and 
then  he  shook  the  limb. 

At  last  he  had  to  ride  away  without 
so  much  as  a  smell  of  the  apple. 

After  the  King  came  home  he  talk- 
ed and  dreamed  and  thought  of  no- 
thing but  the  apple,  for  the  more  he 
could  not  get  it  the  more  he  wanted 
it.  Then  he  sent  for  one  who  was  so 
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wise  that  he  had  more  in  his  head  than  ten  men  together.  I 
This  wise  man  told  him  that  the  only  one  who  could  pluck  [ 
the  fruit  of  contentment  for  him  was  the  one  to  whom  the 
tree  belonged.      This  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  wo- 
man who  had  sold  the  apple  to  him  for  the  pot  of  gold. 

When  the  King  heard  this  he  was  very  glad;  he  had 
his  horse  saddled,  and  he  and  his  court  rode  away  to  the 
cottage  where  Christine  lived.  There  they  found  the  mo- 
ther and  the  elder  sisters. 

The  King  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  fine  bow. 

The  wise  man  at  home  had  told  him  this  and  that. 
Now  to  which  one  of  her  daughters  did  the  apple-tree  be- 
long ?  so  said  the  King. 

"It  is  my  oldest  daughter  who  owns  the  tree,"  she  said. 

So;  good  !  Then  if  the  oldest  daughter  would  pluck  the 
apple  for  him  he  would  takeher  home  and  marry  her. 

Prut !  that  would  never  do.  What,  was  the  girl  to 
climb  the  apple-tree  before  the  King  and  all  of  the  court  ? 
Xci.  no!  let  the  King  go  home,  and  she  would  bring  the 
apple  to  him  all  in  good  time. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  gone,  the  woman  and  her 
daughters  sent  for  the  goose-girl  to  the  hills.  Then  they 
told  her  that  the  King  wanted  the  apple  yonder,  and  that 
she  must  pluck  it  for  her  sister  to  take  to  him;  if  she 
did  not  do  as  they  said,  they  would  throw  her  into  the 
well.  So  Christine  had  to  pluck  the  fruit,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  done  so  the  oldest  sister  wrapped  it  up  in  a  nap- 
kin, and  set  off  with  it  to  the  King's  house. 

As  soon  as  she  had  come  to  the  King,  she  opened  her 
napkin.  Believe  me  or  not  as  you  please,  all  the  same  I 
tell  you  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  napkin  but  a  hard 
round  stone.  When  the  King  saw  only  a  stone,  he  was  so 
ungry  that  he  stamped  like  a  rabbit,  and  told  them  to  put 
the  girl  out  of  the  house. 

Then  the  King  sent  his  steward  to  ask  if  the  woman 
had  any  other  daughters. 

Yes;  the  woman  had  another  daughter,  and  it  was  she 
who  owned  the  tree.  Just  let  the  steward  go  home  again, 
and  the  girl  would  fetch  the  apple  in  a  little  while. 

As  soon  as  the  steward  had  gone,  they  sent  to  the  hills 
for  Christine  again.  Look!  she  must  pluck  the  apple  for 
the  second  sister  to  take  to  the  King;  if  she  did  not  do  that 
they  would  throw  her  into  the  well. 


So  Christine  had  to  pluck  it.  and  gave 
it  to  the  second  sister,  who  wrapped  it  up 
in  a  napkin,  and  set  off  for  the  King's 
house.  But  she  fared  no  better  than  the 
other,  for  when  she  opened  the  napkin 
there  was  nothing  in  it  bat  a  lump  of 
mud.  So  they  packed  her  home  again 
with  her  apron  to  her  eyrs. 

After  a  while  the  King's  steward  came 
again.  Had  the  woman  no  other  daugh- 
ter than  these  two  ? 

Well,  yes;  there  was  one,  but  she  was  a 
poor  ragged  thing  of  no  account. 
Where  was  she  ? 

Oh  !  she  was  up  on  the  hills  now. 
But  could  the  steward  see  her? 
Yes;  he  might  see  her,  but  she  was  no- 
thing but  a  poor  simpleton. 

That  was  all  very  good,  but  the  steward 
would  like  to  see  her,  for  that  was  what 
the  King  had  sent  him  there  for. 

After  a  while  she  came,  and  the  steward 
asked  her  if  she  could  pluck  the  apple 
yonder  for  the  King. 

Yes ;  Christine  could  do  that  easily 
enough.  So  she  reached  and  picked  it  as 
though  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  goose- 
berry on  the  bush.  Then  the  steward 
took  off  his  hat  and  made  her  a  low  bow 
in  spite  of  her  ragged  dress. 

So  Christine  slipped  the  golden  apple  into  her  pocket, 
and  then  she  and  the  steward  set  olf  to  the  King's  house. 

When  they  had  come  there  everybody  began  to  titter 
to  see  what  a  poor,  ragged  goose-girl  the  steward  had 
brought  home  with  him. 

"  Have  you  brought  the  apple  ?"  said  the  King. 
Yes,  here  it  was;  and  Christine  thrust  her  hand  into  her 
pocket  and  brought  it  forth.      Then  the  King  took  a  bite 
of  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  looked  at  Christine, 
and  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  pretty  girl. 

And  were  they  married  ?  Of  course  they  were!  And 
agrand  wedding  it  was, I  can  tell  you.  It  isapity  that  you 
were  not  there;  but  though  you  were  not,  Christine's  mo- 
ther and  sisters  were. 

"Never  mind !"  said  they,  "we  still  have  the  apple  of 
contentment  at  home,  though  we  can  not  taste  of  it."  But, 
no;  they  had  nothing"  of  the  kind.  The  next  morning  it 
stood  before  the  young  Queen  Christine's  window  just  as 
it  had  at  her  old  home,  for  it  belonged  to  her  and  to  no 
one  else  in  all  of  the  world. 
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•  WHEN  THE  CAT'S  AWAY  THE  MICE  WILL  PLAY. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

WOULD  you  like  to  hear  of  some   pretty 
games  which  you  may  play  together  in 
the  summer  twilight?    One  is  called 

MY  LADY   O.TEEN   ANNE. 

A  ball  is  concealed  with  one  of  the  children 
who  form  the  circle.  A  girl  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  a  dialogue  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"My  lady  Queen  Anne 

She  sits  in  the  sun. 
As  fair  as  a  lily. 

As  brown  as  a  bun. 
The  King  sends  you  three  letters, 

And  bids  you  read  one." 

The  girl  answers  : 

"  I  can  not  read  one  unless  I  read  all, 

So  pray,  Master  [or  Miss],  deliver  the  ball." 
If  the  person  she  names  happens  to  be  the  per- 
son who  has  the  ball,  they  change  places  ;  if  not, 
the  game  goes  on  until  the  girl  in  the  middle 
names  the  possessor  of  the  ball. 

In  England,  when  the  girl  does  not  succeed  in 
her  guess,  the  circle  sing,  defiantly  : 
"  The  ball  is  mine 
And  none  of  thine, 
So  you,  proud  queen, 
.May  sit  on  your  throne. 
While  we,  your  messengers,  go  and  come." 

THIMBLE   IN  SIGHT. 

This  is  a  good  game  for  a  rainy  day,  when  you 
ar>  1  1  irbidden  to  go  out-of-doors  fur  your  amuse- 
ment. 

Place  a  thimble  so  as  to  escape  notice,  and  yet 
so  as  to  be  visible  to  all  in  the  room  the  moment 
tin-  attention  is  directed  to  it.  Each  one  of  the 
party  who  discovers  the  thimble  makes  known 
his  success  by  saying,  "  Roruin,  tormn,  conim." 
after  which  betakes  his  seat.  Somebody  who  is 
in  the  secret  may,  if  he  please,  as-isi  tin-  seekers 
by  saying,  "  Lucy  is  warm"  or  "  Charlie  is  cold," 
according  as  Lucy  or  Charlie  is  near  or  distant 
from  the  object. 

HOW   MAKY   MILES  TO   BABYLON? 

Tliis  is  the  way  this  pretty  game  was  played  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  At  either  end  of  a 
field  or  lawn  a  party  of  players  was  grouped. 
and  one,  in  the  middle,  \vas  appointed  IM  siand 
still.  He  was  what  we  call  "  It"  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned game  of  tag. 

The  following  conversation  must  take  place, 
provided  you  intend  to  play  this,  after  which  tiie 
crniral  player  must  try  1"  <  .ilch  -nine  otic  of  the 
oi  hers  as  from  both  sides  they  rush  past  him. 


Otlur 


.  — 

"King  and  Queen  of  Cantilon. 
How  many  miles  to  Babylon?" 

i'T*.  — 
"  Eight,  and  eight,  and  other  eight." 


C,  i  . 

••  Will  I  get  there  by  candle-light?" 

HI!,:    ' 

"If  your  horse  lie  i^ood  and  your  spurs 
be  bright." 

<  :*ntral  Player.  — 

"How  many  men  have  ye 

Others  — 

"Mae  nor  ye  daur  come  and  see." 

These  games  are  taken  from  Games  and  sc////x 
of  A  in,  ricnn  I'liihlren,  by  William  W.  Newell,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 


When  papas  and  mammas  are  kind  enough  to 
wrile  to  us,  we  always  feel  like  saying  "Thank 


you,"  very  cordially  : 
do  we  not,  chicks  ?  So 
we  place  at  the  head 
of  the  list  to-day  this 
letter  from  a  friend  in 

JEFFERSON  COL-STY, 

RBNTUCKY. 
DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, 

— Will  you  permit  an 
"Old  Hoy's"  letter,  in 
correction  of  Alice's 
description  of  how 
butter  is  made,  in  No. 
37.  Alice  has  given  the 
bright  side,  and  I  could 
not  help  but  smile  as  I 
read  it.  I  am  a  farm- 
er, and  have  been 
making  a  fancy  article 
in  the  way  of  butter 
(that  is.  my  wife  and 
myself  have)  for  a 
nu'niberofyears.  Alice 
should  be  informed 
that  all  mornings  are 

not  rosy  by  a  great  deal,  particularly  when  the 
milk-maid  (a  man),  on  a  raw  wintry  morning 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  goes  with  lan- 
tern and  pail  in  hand  shivering  to  the  barn,  there 
to  feed  and  foddera  number  of  cows  and  horses, 
and  then  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  milking  sev- 
eral cows. then  returns  to  the  house,  not  withthe 
rosy  morn,  i,iit  more  likely  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
aehing  lingers  and  toes.  Next  the  milk  -  maid 
should  not.  before  going  to  the  barn,  have  put  on 
hominy  and  coffee,  for  fear  of  having  too  many 
"  irons  in  the  fire"  and  the  irons  too  far  apart. 

Then  comes  the  care  of  the  pails,  milk  vessels, 
iiiid  churns  which  in  this  section  generally  falls 
to  the  good- wife  (for  help  is  unreliable).  The 
amount  of  boiling  and  scouring  is  immense  and 
necessary  to  secure  good  butter,  and  without  it 
would  come  complaints  from  customers. 

The  churning  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  some 
stouter  person  than  the  farmer's  daughter,  for  I 
speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  the  wield- 
ing of  the  dasher  is  no  easy  task,  particularly 
with  contrary  cream  (for  cream,  like  human  be- 
ings, sometimes  becomes  contrary),  when  the 
butter  will  not  come  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
sometimes  more. 

I  rather  think  that  Alice  must  have  visiied 
both  country  and  dairy  under  most  favorable 
circumstances. 

I  suppose  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  children.  I 
must  tell  my  age.  I  am  an  old  boy,  forty-eight 
>ears  old, and  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  Pi:o- 
IM.K  for  several  years  for  the  children,  also,  like 
them.  1  hope  that  yon  will  publish  this,  as  it  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  you.  I  read  all 
the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Hox  with  pleasure 
and  aniii-i  rneiit.  Kindly  yours.  OLD  BOY. 

The  PostmiM  less  must  confess  that  so  far  as  a 
practical  knowledge  of  butter-making  is  con- 
cerned, she  is  no  better  informed  than  Miss  Alice. 
If  it  were  a  loaf  of  bread,  now.  we  could  both 
make  one  with  which  our  friend's  butter  would 
be  delicious;  could  we  not,  Alice?  But  who 
ever  thought  of  mornings  below  zero  in  Ken- 
tucky ':  You  surely  do  not  have  them  often. 


SITFINBBODHNR,  KENT,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  girl  of  thirteen  ;  my  birthday  was  the 
•J'Jd  of  , I nne.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  from  the  first  number,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  liked  "  Rolf  House"  very  much.  I  was 
very  glad  to  find  that  Nan  found  another  will. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  the  book 
called  \ait.  as  I  have  never  read  it,  but  slionM 
very  much  like  to.  I  have  no  pets,  but  my  father 
has  given  me  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  am  going 
to  follow  some  of  the  directions  about  ganien 
ing  which  I  have  seen  in  your  lovely  paper.  With 
love  to  all  the  little  writers,  LIZZIE  L. 

_Y(/;.  is  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  Y'ork.  and  I  presume  may  be  obtained  by  a 
little  English  girl  on  application  to  Messrs.  Samp- 
son Low  &  Co..  the  English  publishers  of  HAK- 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


SlIKDEKLAXD,  ENGLAND. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  so  I  hope  yon  will 
be  able  In  find  a  corner  for  it.  I  liked  "Rolf 
House"  very  much  indeed.  I  have  two  pei>,  a 
goldlinch  and  a  tortoise;  the  latter  is  named 

Tim      I  v,o  io  scl I.  Imt  we  have  our  holidays 

now,  for  live  or  six  weeks.  I  was  twelve  years 
old  last  April.  I  went  to  a  picnic  last  week  to 
Ifyhopc  licne.  \\v  often  go  to  the  beach;  it  is 
not  far  from  our  house.  Please  may  I  write  to 
yon  again ': 

\\  uli  love,  NELLIE  S. 

^  is.  dear  ;  write  as  often  as  you  choose. 


T)l  HI.1N,  IRELAND. 

Have  any  letters  appeared  in  the   1'ost  ,,niee 

Box  from  Ireland?    I  have  come  fr Kni;land. 

and  used  to  take  your  paper  there.  Now  I  take 
it  again.  1  think  there  is  no  English  paper  so 
nice.  The  pictures,  and  the  paper  on  which  they 


are  printed,  are  so  good.  I  take  another  beauti- 
ful American  paper  also.  I  should  love  to  live  in 
America,  and  see  prairies  and  wolves;  it  must 
be  so  different  from  these  countries.  I  should 
like  to  write  to  some  one  in  America.  I  have 
made  a  card-board  model  of  a  locomotive  rail- 
way engine.  Please  find  room  for  this. 

S.  CHARLES  II.  1{. 

Indeed,  Charles,  you  might  travel  a  long  way 
in  America  before  you  should  find  either  a  wolf 
or  a  prairie,  but  you  would  discover  a  great  deal 
to  interest  you,  as  we  always  do  when  we  visit 
the  older  lands.  You  are  not  our  first  corre- 
spondent from  Ireland,  but  you  are  the  first  boy 
who  has  written  from  Dublin. 


HARTLEPOOL,  DURHAM,  ENGLAND. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  live  here.  Hartlepool is  a  sea-port  town. 
We  are  having  our  midsummer  holidays  now,  and 
we  have  great  fun  on  the  beach.  The  town  moor 
is  washing  away,  and  they  are  going  to  hnild  a 
large  sea  wall  to  protect  it.  We  have  the  militia 
here,  and  it  is  nice  to  watch  them  drill.  We  have 
a  white  fox-terrier.  He  makes  himself  very  dirty. 
He  will  sit  up  and  beg,  and  is  very  fond  of  biscuits. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  and  like  it  very  much, 
especially  "  Rolf  House."  LILLIE  G. 


KINGSTON,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  go  to  Newport  during  the  winter,  because 
there  are  no  good  schools  here.  I  have  two- 
friends  in  Newport  who  have  several  large  apple- 
trees  in  their  yard.  When  the  apples  ripen,  the 
boys  of  a  school  which  is  on  the  street  above 
n-.  while  passing  the  yard,  come  in  and  steal 
tlie  apples.  \\  last  we  boys  formed,  a  society  ti- 
ki 'ep  i  hem  out.  The  initials  of  this  elub'are 
N.  P.  V.  M. ;  tell  me  whether  you  can  guess 
what  the  name  is.  Our  first  skirmish  was  with 
some  little  fellows,  who  ran  the  moment  they 
saw  us.  They  reported  the  matter  to  the  school, 
and  the  result  is  that  very  few  apples  nave  been 
stolen  since.  JAMES  B. 

N.  P.  V.  M.  ?  You  will  have  to  tell  me.  The  V. 
and  the  M.  are  a  great  puzzle.  I  think  I  might 
fancy  the  meaning  of  N.  and  P.:  N.  stands  for 
Newport ;  P.  for  Protectors,  or  Police,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  But  the  V.  and  the  M.I  give 
up  in  despair. 

ALGARROBOS,  PORTO  Rico. 

We  live  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  on  a  coun- 
try farm,  as  my  sister  Adelita  told  you.  It  has 
plenty  of  fruit  trees,  but  not  of  every  kind.  We 
nave  some  horses,  but  as  it  has  not  rained,  there 
is  very  little  ;_']ass  at  present, and  they  are  as  thin 
as  can  be.  iMy  two  elder  sisters  have  a  partner- 
ship fur  keeping  poultry,  and  they  have  a  pair  of 
American  fowls  They  are  very  big.  and  I  will 
tell  yon  their  names:  the  Americans  are  named 
Paul  and  Virginia,  and  the  others.  Mercy,  Charity, 
Faith.  Hope.  Ruby.  Tony,  and  Jet,  and  there  are 
three  others  which  have  no  names  as  yet.  and 
live  little  chicks.  We  are  being  suffocated  with 
the  heat.  It  has  not  rained  a  drop  since  Decem- 
ber, and  nobody  knows  what  will  be  the  end  of 
tins,  hut  I  believe  that  it  means  the  seven  years 
of  famine.  The  almanac  says  there  is  going  to 
be  an  a\yful  hurricane,  but  1  don't  believe  it  at 
all.  I  wish  to  relate  to  you  some  of  the  customs 
of  Hi,,  people  here.  The  ladies  go  about  in  their 
houses  in  white  princesse  dresses,  and  when  they 
go  to  see  their  friends  they  never  put  on  hats  nor 
gloves,  only  take  a  parasol'. and  it  is  only  on  grand 
occasions  that  they  put  on  their  hats.  The  gen- 
tlemen go  out,  as  it  is  so  warm,  in  white  drill 
clothes  and  large  Panama  hats,  which  look  very 
nil  e.  i  nd  cool,  though  I  dare  say  it  appears  strange 
lo  foreigners.  The  breakfast  hour  here  is  eleven, 
anil  we  take  dinner  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
only  coffee  and  bread-and-butter  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  We  tried  to  take  breakfast  at  eight, 
but  it  could  not  be  done,  because  everybody  be- 
came ill.  anil  so  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  bouis 
which  are  customary  here.  Now  I  must  say 
good  by.  KATHERINE  L.  JlcC. 

Adele's  letter  will  be  remembered,  as  it  was  in 
the  Post-office  Box  of  last  week. 


ROCHESTER,  Nt.u-  YOI.K. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  thought  I 
won],!  like  to  write  you  a  letter,  if  you  could  rind 
a  little  corner  to  put  it  in.  If  you  care  for  what 
:i  lilile  lio\  sa\s,  1  think  that  HARTI-K'S  "101  M; 
PEOPLE  is  the  nicest  paper  I  ever  read.  1  hope  it 
will  be  my  Christmas  present  for  a  good  many 
years.  TOMMYS.  K. 

Of  course  we  care  a  great  deal  about  a  little 
boy's  opinion  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We 
want  all  the  boys  who  read  it  to  like  it  very,  very 
much.  And  I  hardly  see  how  they  can  help  do- 
ing so,  for  the  paper  is  always  growing  better  and 
more  entertaining  and  beautiful. 


I  a:n  s,.\-,.n  Years  old        1  have  four  sisters  ;   two 

are  young  ladies,  and  two  are  younger  than  they, 
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but  older  than  I.  And  I  have  five  brothers,  four 
grown  up.  ami  one  little  one  who  is  also  older 
than  I.  because  I  am  the  baby  of  the  house.  We 
have  a  very  pretty  view  here.  My  brother  Willie 
lias  a  1"!  of  guinea-piss  and  rabbits.  We  have 
cocoa-nut-trees  planted  on  one  side  of  the  house. 
and  two  mango-trees  also.  From  our  house  we 
can  see  the  sea.  We  have  lots  of  fruit  trees  plant- 
ed  in  a  garden,  and  we  have  lots  of  vegetables. 
We  live  in  Porto  Rico.  Do  you  think  my  writing 
bad?  EDITU  Mil.'. 

I  think  it  very,  very  good. 

Now  we  will  slip  in  a  part  of  little  brother's 
letter : 

Our  mother  makes  guava  jelly,  and  it  is  very 
good,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  it  is  made. 
Boil  two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  squeeze  out  the 
iuire  of  the  guavas.  and  put  it  all  to  boil  togeth- 
er, with  a  little  alum,  and  when  it  is  done  it  is 
poured  into  pots  and  allowed  to  cool  and  set, 
and  then  the  pots  are  covered  up.  So,  having 
nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  I  am  goin-  1.1 
try  and  make  a  whirling-jack  like  the  one  in 
HARPER'S,  I  will  end  for  to-day.  With  best  re- 
gards to  you,  dear  Postmistress,  from  a  little 
friend.  EDWARD  O.  McC. 

Edward  shall  be  one  of  our  Little  Housekeep- 
ers. I  am  proud  of  him.  It  is  not  every  little 
boy  of  his  age  who  can  tell  us  Low  to  make 
guava  jelly. 


CHELSEA.  KANSAS. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  have  one  bro- 
ther who  is  nine  years  old.  and  his  name  is  Ber- 
nard. Our  pets  are  a  Scotch  collie  named  Don.  a 
beautiful  gray  cat  named  Basconi.  a  mocking- 
bird Dido,  and  a  canary-bird  Fritz  \Ve  also  have 
a  ream  of  brown  horses  called  Billy  and  Rarus. 
We  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  about  two  years.  We  like  "Into  Unknown 
Seas"  very  much.  My  brother  Bernard  and  I 
ploughed  eighteen  acres  of  corn  this  year.  Our 
county  is  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  it  is  Butler  County.  We  live  near  Wal- 
nut River.  We  skate  on  it  in  winter,  and  fish 
and  bathe  in  it  in  summer.  We  have  a  good 
school  eight  mouths  of  the  year.  I  am  now  tak- 
ing music  lessons  and  working  on  the  farm.  My 
brother  Bernie  don't  know  I  am  writing  this,  and 
when  he  sees  it  he  will  be  surprised.  He  general- 
ly reads  all  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and 
has  talked  about  writing  himself.  Your  loving 
little  friend,  IKVIE  B. 

How  you  must  enjoy  the  river,  which  is  so  fine 
a  play-place  for  you  both  in  summer  and  in  win- 
ter. 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  long  wanted  to 
write  to  yon  and  tell  you  about  my  native  city, 
which  is  New  Orleans.  We  never  stay  there  in 
summer,  as  the  heat  is  too  oppressive.  This  year 
we  are  spending  the  summer  in  Milwaukee,  where 
we  all  like  it  very  much.  Though  the  summer  is 
disagreeable  at  the  South,  the  winter  is  very 
pleasant.  You  may  not  believe  it  when  I  tell 
you  that  many  girls  in  New  Orleans  have  never 
seen  snow.  I  have  seen  a  little,  as  we  spent  two 
winters  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago.  Some- 
times, though,  it  is  very  cold,  and  a  few  times  we 
have  kept  fire  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  public 
buildings  are  the  Custom -house,  the  Mint,  the 
Cotton  Exchange,  and  the  City  Hall.  I  will  try 
and  write  to  you  again,  and  tell  you  about  the 
Exposition.  Tour  constant  reader,  RAE  W. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  our  Post- 
office  Box  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  girls 
who  have  never  seen  snow  to  correspond  with 
those  who  have  to  keep  fires  burning  day  and 
night  for  much  more  than  half  the  year.  There 
is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  about  you  all.  my  dears, 
than  fancying  how  you  look  and  where  you  live, 
and  the  more  you  tell  about  your  homes  and 
daily  pastimes  and  occupations,  the  better  we 
all  shall  be  pleased. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  enjoy  read- 
ing the  stories  very  much.  I  have  a  great  many 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  we  have  splendid  times 
togi  !  tier.  1  \vish  you  could  see  our  old  cat  and 
d<>i,r  play  together;  it  is  great  fun  watching  them 
run  around  after  each  other.  I  hope  this  letter 
will  be  published,  as  I  shall  like  to  see  it. 

FRANCES  S. 


FAIII  VIEW,  CE.IKGIA. 

May  I  join  the  Little  Housekeepers?  for  I  know 
how  to  cook  and  take  care  of  the  house.  My 
ol'lc<t  sister.  Lois,  cooks  breakfast  and  (linner. 
and  I  co.  >k  supp.-r.  We  won't  let  mamma  work. 
Lucie  does  the  sweeping  and  attends  to  the  baby. 
Sister  Lois  is  the  oldest,  and  I  am  next,  and  Lucie, 
I:. -1111,1111.  Evelyn,  and  Ilattie  come  next .  We  al- 
ways try  to  see  which  can  get  HAKPEII'S  YOTNG 
PEOPLE  first.  We  all  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
published  in  the  world  I  want  to  make  this 
pro  posit  ion  :  let  all  the  Little  lion sckeepers  wear 


a  rosette  of  blue  or  pink  ribbon  as  a  badge.    Your 
true  and  loving  friend  always, 

ANNIE  LAURIE  J. 

We  will  talk  about  wearing  a  badge  when  it  is 
cooler,  Annie.  I  like  to  hear  of  girls  like  your 
sisters  and  yourself,  who  save  mamma  all  the 
steps  they  can. 


MANNINGTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

I  am  nine  years  old.  Papa  owns  part  of  a  tan- 
nery. I  have  one  sister  named  Ada.  I  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  ;  papa  paid  one  dollar  and 
I  the  other.  I  think  it  is  well  worth  the  money. 
I  live  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  I  have 
been  in  New  York  five  times.  I  have  cousins  in 
Chenango  County,  one  of  whom  is  William  A.  B. 
N.  In  1883  I  went  to  the  American  Institute. 
where  I  saw  nearly  everything.  In  1879  I  went 
to  the  Exposition  at  Cincinnati.  When  I  was 
one  year  old  I  went  to  the  Centennial.  I  made  a 
pitcher  and  camp  lire  out  of  egg-shells. 

VAN  M.  B. 

I  wonder  if  I  saw  you  at  the  Centennial.  Per- 
haps I  did,  but  then  I  did  not  know  you. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  I  can  not  write, 
so  one  of  my  brothers  is  writing  this  letter  for 
me.  I  have  three  brothers,  Charlie,  John,  and 
Joe,  besides  myself,  whose  name  is  Bessie.  We 
are  all  going  up  to  Mackinac  Island  this  summer, 
and  we  expect  to  have  a  very  nice  time.  We 
ha\e  bought  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  bound  at 
the  end  of  every  year  since  it  was  published. 
Good-by.  BESSIE  B. 


SARGENT.  Minoi-Bl. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  do  not  go  to 
school,  but  I  study  at  home.  I  have  no  pets  ex- 
cept my  dog  Don.  I  have  a  brother  eleven  years 
old.  I  have  four  dolls;  their  names  are  Bessie, 
Ted,  Josephine,  and  Guinevere.  We  used  to  live 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  moved  here  three  years 
ago.  I  liked  it  better  there  than  here,  for  there 
were  no  ticks  there.  Did  you  ever  see  any? 
There  are  lots  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  here  in 
the  summer.  We  have  a  nice  horse  ;  his  name  is 
Charlie.  My  brother  can  ride  like  the  wind,  but 
I  am  still  a  little  afraid.  COUA  C. 

Those  little  wood  ticks  are  very  great  pests, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  dislike  them.  But 
the  wild  flowers  are  charming,  and  one  almost 
always  finds  in  life  what  is  disagreeable  as  well 
as  what  gives  pleasure.  The  true  rule  is  not  to 
think  very  much  about  the  former  and  a  great 
deal  about  the  latter. 


BRAMPTOH,  ONTARIO. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since 
No  '.i.  but  have  never  till  now  written  to  the 
I'ost -office  Box.  I  am  nearly  nine  years  old,  and 
am  in  the  Third  Book.  We  were  at  Muskoka 
last  summer,  and  lived  on  an  island.  It  seemed 
rather  funny  not  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  boats,  but  it  was  very  nice,  and  I  learned 
to  row.  We  have  a  flood  here  every  spring,  and 
though  the  stream  is  usually  very  small,  it  is  then 
quite  large.  It  sometimes  sweeps  away  side- 
walks, bridges,  and  fences.  M.  E.  F. 


GKRMASTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA. 

I  noticed  a  letter  in  No.  197  from  Clarence  S.  G., 
in  which  he  described  his  tame  sparrow.  He 
says  he  cut  the  bird's  wing,  and  that  it  has  nev- 
er  grown  since,  which  is  very  natural,  as,  when 
a  feather  is  cut,  it  dies  and  will  never  grow 
again.  The  only  thing  for  him  to  do,  if  he  wishes 
the  wing  to  grow  to  its  natural  size,  is  to  pull 
out  all  the  cut  feathers.  Holding  the  bird  firmly 
but  carefully  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  wing  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger,  with  his  right  hand 
he  must  pull  out  the  quills  one  by  one  in  quick, 
sudden  jerks,  which  will  not  be  so  painful  as 
drawing  them  out  slowly.  This  will  leave  room 
for  the  new  feathers  to  come  in,  and  the  clipped 
wing  will  soon  be  as  large  as  the  other.  Clarence 
also  says  that  when  he  spreads  a  newspaper  iu 
his  lap  his  sparrow  "will  fly  into  it  and  scratch 
about  and  flutter  his  wings  as  if  he  enjoyed  it 
very  much."  This  indicates  that  it  requires  a'dust 
bath.  The  best  way  to  prepare  this  is  to  place  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  street  dust,  or  fine  coal 
ashes,  in  a  large  box.  If  placed  in  this,  the  bird 
will  probably  go  through  the  same  motions  as 
when  in  the  newspaper.  The  dust  will  cleanse 
its  skin  from  all  impurities.  This  bath  will  make 
a  great  deal  of  dirt,  so  a  place  for  it  should  be 
selected  accordingly.  He  may  also  desire  a  wa- 
ter bath,  and  should  be  allowed  to  take  it  as 
canaries  do.  Please  print  this,  that  Clarence 
m  i\  see  it.  tor  1  think  this  course  of  treatment 
will  benefit  his  bird.  TEH. 

I  thank  you,  on  Clarence's  behalf,  for  this  kind 
letter. 


FERV,  MICHIGAN. 

MY  T>EAK  POSTMISTRESS,— I  live  about  twenty 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  between  the  two 
branches  of  White  River,  about  two  miles  from 
the  north  branch  and  four  from  the  south  branch. 


My  papa  owns  a  farm  of  eighty  acres.  In  the 
season  he  makes  maple  sugar,  so  I  will  try  to  teli 
you  a  little  about  it.  Papa  has  a  sugar  orchard 
of  about  four  hundred  maple-trees.  The  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  tap  the  trees  by  boring  a  hole 
in  the  tree  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
has  spiles  made  of  sumac  and  some  of  tin  for  the 
sap  to  run  through  into  buckets.  When  the  buck- 
ets  are  [nil.  he  goes  around  with  a  team  and  gath- 
ers the  sap  into  barrels  and  takes  it  to  the  boil- 
ing-place. Here  he  has  an  arch  built  of  stone 
usome  are  of  brick),  and  has  two  large  pans  to 
boil  the  sap  in.  It  is  boiled  down  until  it  be- 
comes thick  syrup,  and  then  it  is  strained  through 
a  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  house,  where  mamma 
puts  it  in  a  small  pan  on  the  stove  and  boils  it 
until  it  becomes  sugar.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  some  snow  or  ice,  just  take  some  before 
it  is  quite  done  enough  to  grain  and  turn  it  on 
the  ice,  and  it  is  better  than  all  the  candy  you 
can  buy.  If  you  ever  come  into  northern  Michi- 
gan in  the  spring,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  y_ou 
some  to  eat.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  lumbering  business  that  is  carried  on 
around  my  home,  but  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
some  other  time.  My  love  to  all  the  little  read- 
ers. Good-by.  LEONA  B.  M. 


ELIZAUETH,  NKW  JERSEY. 

Upon  glancing  over  this  valuable  paper,  I  final- 
ly came  to  the  Post-office  Box,  and  seeing  so 
many  correspondents,  I  thought  of  adding  one 
more  to  the  list.  I  have  always  iwith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  past  year)  resided  in  your  great  city 
of  New  Y'ork,  and  find  it  very  qtiiet  living  here, 
although  but  thirteen  miles  out,  and  only  four 
miles  from  the  great  and  bustling  city  of  New- 
ark. I  have,  like  all  the  other  writers,  my  special 
favorite  among  my  four-footed  friends  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an 
English  or  Gordon  setter  dog,  and  if  you  have 
ever  seen  a  dog  of  this  kind,  you  will  note  the 
beautiful  look  of  confidence  it 'almost  invariably 
gives  you.  We  gave  him  the  name  of  Sappho,  on 
account  of  his  mischievous  character.  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  some  boys  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  living  in  England,  Scotland, 
Syria,  Canada,  or  some  other  foreign  country. 
GEORGE  M.  KELLEY, 
601  North  Broad  Street. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTKIHUTOKS. 

No    1. 
DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  Something  worn  by  May  and  Dennis 
When  they  both  are  playing  tennis. 

2.  A  title  British  artists  crave 

3.  A  boat  oft  manned  by  sailors  brave. 

4.  A  medicine  much  prized  of  old. 

5.  The  science  great  commanders  hold. 

6.  The  spinner  of  a  silken  net. 

7.  To  make  this  acrostic  turn  out  well, 
I  must  present  it  with  an  d] 

My  whole  is  something  that  glitters  and  shines, 
And  is  worth  recording  in  poetic  lines. 
Far  over  the  sea,  and  also  here. 
We  have  walked  under  its  roof  without  a  fear. 

B.  O.  B. 


No.  2. 

CHARADE. 

Without  my  first,  my  second  could  not  exist, 
and  my  whole  is  as  old  as  the  world  itself. 


No.  3. 

TWO  ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Fat  bakers. 

2.  "i'is  no  demon's  art. 


No.  4. 

ENIGMA, 

In  salt,  not  in  fresh. 

In  axe,  not  in  knife. 

In  rose,  not  in  pink. 

In  steak,  not  in  chop. 
Two  easy  words  you'll  find,  my  dear, 
And  if  you  learn  the  one  quite  well, 
You'll  earn  the  other,  never  fear. 

CHATTY  C. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  300. 

No  1  — B-oar.  B-ride.  H-arm.  T-rain.  S-till. 
G-lance.  B-owl.  F-old.  C-rime.  B-lot. 
G-rim.  S-piue. 

No.  2.— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Linda  Elliot,  Herbert  11  M..rri-..n.  Mina 
Acton,  Arthur  Munder,  M.  L.  Volanco,  Helen 
Arnold.  Madeleine  Fisher,  Dimple  Dodd,  Mamie 
Klotz.  Walter  t .  M  tiirli.'a.l.  Henry  L.  King.  Amy 

Bis Leander  Bush.  Ella  McCheync.  M    i     li., 

Jessie  Farqnhar.  Madge  Wildfire,  Florence  Eels, 
and  Amalie  Jeuuer. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  pages  of  mi>er.\ 
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Thi>  is  an  adventure  which  happened  to  Freddy,  and  which  he  after- 
ward described  to  his  Mamma  thus:  "Deo  dere  came  a  giceal  BIG 
wave,  and  I  didn't  wun  away." 


wanted.  This  soon  had  the  desired  eft'ect,  and  Spot  was 
seen  slyly  creeping  along  under  the  shadow  of  the  fence 
toward  his  safe-deposit  vault,  where,  after  casting  a  cau- 
tions glance  around  to  see  that  he  was  not  watched,  he  be- 
gau  a  lazy  and  deliberate  scratching.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
grim  and  grizzly  Jack  flew  out  of  the  earth,  looking  none 
the  less  awful  from  having  his  hair  and  whiskers  filled  with 
particles  of  earth  and  gravel. 

Spot  glared  with  dumb  terror  at  the  apparition  for  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  second,  and  then  gave  one  great  bound 
backward,  and,  uttering  a  howl  of  agony,  wheeled  oft",  «ilh 
liis  tail  between  his  legs,  till  he  was  brought  up  standing 
in  one  of  those  vegetable  porcupines  known  as  a  gooseberry 
bush.  Then  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  tightened  his  tail  more, 
firmly  between  his  legs,  stared  wildly  to  the  right,  left,  be- 
hind, and  all  round,  and  then  raised  up  his  voice  and 
wailed,  "  W-o-o-o-o-o-o!  oo-ow-wow-ow-wow  !"  After  this 
he  took  two  bars'  rest,  looked  all  round  again,  and  once 
more  gave  vent  to  a  "Wow-wow-wow!"  but  this  time  rather 
more  defiantly.  Receiving  no  response  to  this  challenge, 
he  ventured  to  take  a  few  steps  cautiously  toward  jack- 
in-the-box,  paused  a  while,  and  gave  another  bark  :  and 
so,  with  barks  and  pauses,  he  at  last  reached  the  fearful 
object. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  all  his  manoeuvres  and 
his  many  snaps  before  he  ventured  to  seize  the  thief  who 
had  stolen  his  bone,  but  when  he  did  so  it  was  very  ainus- 
iug  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  he  worried  that  unlucky 
toy. 

The  spiral  spring,  which  we  all  know  is  the  backbone  of  a 
jack-in-the-box,  was  the  only  thing  which  baffled  him,  the 
end  of  it  getting  into  his  eyes,  up  his  nose,  in  his  ears,  and 
everywhere.  For  weeks  after,  when  that  spiral  wire  had 
become  covered  with  rust,  Spot  used  always  to  give  it  a 
timid  nibble,  followed  by  a  contemptuous  sniff,  as  he  passed 
it  by. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  Spot  was  very  cautious  about 
digging  up  his  buried  treasures,  and  when  at  last  the  boys 
tried  another  trick  upon  him  (in  which  gunpowder  played 
an  important  part),  and  his  savings-bank  '•  burst  up,"  as 
other  banks  sometimes  do,  he  lost  his  faith  in  banks  of  de- 
posit, and  never  buried  any  bones  thereafter. 


•SPOT'S  SAVINGS-BANK 

WE  are  all  familiar  with 
the  habit  peculiar  to 
dugs  of  burying  and  hiding 
-bones  for  future  dinners  and 
lunches,  making,  as  it  were, 
savings-banks  of  our  flower 
beds  and  strawberry  patches. 
I  once  lived  in  a  farm-house 
where  there  also  resided  a 
tlog  which  was  particularly 
given  to  this  thrifty  practice, 
.and  the  boys  used  to  play 
practical  jokes  on  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  miserly  habit. 

One  day,  having  watched 
him  hide  a  sheep's  humerus 
(or  shoulder-of-imitton  bone) 
in  this  manner,  they  dug  it 
up,  and  buried  in  its  place 
one  of  those  toy  jack-in-the- 
boxes,  with  big  furry  whisk- 

•  •r>    and   large   staring  eyes, 
which  fly  up  with  a  spring  as 
soon  as  you  unfasten  the  lid. 
This  they  so  arranged  that 
the  moment  Spot  touched  it 
with   his   paw   it   should   go 

•  oft',  so  to  speak. 

For  several  days  Spot  was 
.as  closely  watched  as  a  sus- 
pected Nihilist  would  be  by 
the  police  in  Russia,  but  he 
showed  no  sign  of  drawing 
on  his  bank  account.  At  last 
it  was  suggested  by  a  shrewd 
little  fellow  that  they  cut 
•oft'  his  rations,  and  so  starve 
Lim  into  doing  what  they 
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"NEDDY." 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYKE. 


me  when  and  where  and 
1  how  donkeys  ever  won  the 
reputation  they  bear  of  being  per- 
verse, stupid,  ill-tempered  ani- 
mals. Certainly  there  never  was 
a  case  in  which  a  poor  creature 
had  his  character  taken  away 
from  him  with  less  reason. 

Look  at  this  picture,  at  the 
bright,  intelligent-looking  Ned- 
dy. with  his  clear  round  eye,  and 
knowing  ears  cocked  up  straight 
and  turned  forward  to  catch  all 
there  is  going  on,  and  Miss  Trixy 
with  her  fresh  round  face,  and 
who  knows  how  much  human 
brains  tucked  away  under  that 
jaunty  fez  ! 

The  artist  that  made  this  pic- 
ture and  posed  these  two  play- 
fellows understood  perfectly  that 
Neddy  was  no  stupid  dumb  beast 
incapable  of  playing  an  honor- 
able part  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  unworthy  of  having 
his  picture  taken  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  bring  out  his  best 
points. 

There  really  is  not  in  all  the 
world  a  more  patient,  hard-work- 
ing, and  I  think  I  may  almost  say 
intellectual,  creature  than  Neddy. 
Wait  until  you  travel  in  the  south- 
ern portions  of  our  great  West,  or 
in  some  of  the  warm  countries  of 
Europe,  and  see  the  part  Neddy 
plays.  Why,  he  is  a  saddle-horse, 
water-carrier,  vegetable  market, 
house-dog  —  anything,  everything 
that  requires  patience,  endurance, 
and  good  faith. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  won- 
derful donkeys  I  saw  in  and  about 
the  city  of  Naples,  in  Italy.  We 
wanted  to  climb  a  mountain,  and 
Neddy  carried  us  on  his  back.  We 
wanted  water,  and  he  brought  it 
to  us  in  kegs  hanging  at  his  sides. 
"We  wanted  fresh  vegetables,  and 
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Neddy  brought  them  in  such  heaps  and  profusion  that 
nothing  was  seen  of  him  amid  the  load  but  a  nose  and 
four  legs.  When  we  slept  at  night,  it  was  his  knowing 
bray  that  informed  us  when  thieves  were  near. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  Neddy  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
pet  and  a  playfellow.  But  he  is  a  most  popular  one,  and 
I  fancy  that  if  the  boys  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  own 
a  donkey  were  asked  which  of  their  possessions  they  would 
be  willing  to  part  with,  their  donkey  would  be  the  last  on 
the  list.  When  a  boy  has  a  good  donkey  and  a  donkey  a 
good  master,  there  is  no  couple  of  people  or  things  in  the 
whole  world  that  can  have  a  better  time. 

But  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Neddy  by  his  young  master.  That  wonderful  old  woman, 
Mother  Goose,  I  think,  found  out  the  secret  first,  for,  as 
you  all  remember,  she  says: 

"If  I  had  a  donkey  that  wouldn't  go, 
Do  you  think  I'd  whip  him?     Oh,  no,  no. 
I'd  give  him  some  hay,  and  say,  <nv,  liaw,  whoa, 
Get  along,  donkey.     Why  don't  you  go?" 

This  is  the  way  to  manage  Neddy,  for,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  in  spite  of  the  bad  reputation  some  stupid  people 
have  given  him,  he  is  very  intelligent.  If  you  doubt  it, 
let  me  tell  you  the  prompt  manner  in  which  one  of  his 
kind  resented  what  he  thought  improper  treatment.  Mas- 
ter Dick,  who  owned  him,  lent  Neddy  to  a  friend,  who 
thought  fit  to  manage  him,  or  rather  to  try  to  do  so,  with 
a  switch.  Neddy  felt  the  blow.  He  looked  round,  con- 
sidered the  matter  for  a  moment,  then —  Well,  Neddy's 
heels  didn't  quite  kick  the  moon  out  of  the  sky,  and  for- 
tunately the  great  puddle  out  of  which  we  had  to  fish  his 
would-be  rider  wasn't  deep  enough  to  drown  anybody. 

On  another  occasion  two  warm  friends  started  for  the 
woods  one  summer  afternoon.  Night  fell,  and  they  did 
not  return  until,  heart-sick  and  anxious,  a  party  started  in  j 
search  of  them.  Finally,  after  going  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, they  heard  the  most  mournful  and  long-repeated 
braying.  At  regular  intervals  it  sounded  harsh,  prolong- 
ed, and  dismal.  Rushing  to  the  spot,  there  stood  Neddy, 
one  eye  fixed  011  his  young  master  lying  flat  011  the  ground 
with  a  broken  leg.  In  the  only  language  he  knew  he  told 
the  story  of  his  master's  mishap  as  far  as  his  voice  would 
reach.  He  could  easily  have  used  his  four  sound  legs  and 
trotted  home.  That  was  not  his  idea  of  duty.  He  stood 
still  and  called  for  help  until  help  came. 

Never  fancy  that  Neddy  is  stupid  or  obstinate  or  iigly. 
Because  he  can  not  tell  you  just  all  he  knows,  you  must 
not  think  he  does  not  know  anything.  And  when  you 
are  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  big  ears,  funny  tail,  and  un- 
musical voice,  stop  and  ask  yourself  what  he  thinks  of  a 
curious  creature  with  only  two  legs,  no  ears  to  speak  of, 
and  the  merest  mite  of  a  nose,  who  is  always  wanting  to 
get  011  his  back,  drive  him  here  and  there,  and  make  him 
do  things  he  doesn't  like  and  doesn't  see  the  least  sense  in. 


"BARRING-OUT." 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILL1E. 

T BURNING  over  the  papers  of  some  odd  things  which 
had  lain  many  years  by  themselves  in  a  trunk.  I  came 
upon  a  little  volume  with  which  some  years  ago  all  chil- 
dren, I  believe,  were  completely  fascinated.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle paper  book,  not  particularly  well  printed,  and  with  il- 
lustrations which  marked  very  clearly  how  much  more  is 
clone  in  the  way  of  art  for  young  people  now  than  then ; 
but  the  stories  were  fascinating  in  the  extreme,  and  as  I 
turned  the  thin,  faded-looking  little  pages,  I  remembered 
how  puzzling  as  well  as  delightful  one  of  them  had  seem- 
ed to  us. 

This  was  Miss  Edgeworth's  little  tale  entitled  Barring- 
Out,  and  it,  together  with  the  play  in  the  same  volume 


called  Eton  Montem,  illustrated  a  curious  old  school  cus- 
tom in  England, which  is  not  entirely  obsolete,  although, 
I  believe,  at  the  present  day  it  is  only  put  in  practice  on 
very  special  occasions,  and  with  a  special  license  which 
deprives  it  of  something  of  its  old  charm  of  an  impromptu 
rebellion. 

In  Miss  Edgeworth's  story,  as  those  who  have  read  it 
will  recollect,  two  parties  are  formed  at  the  school  of  re- 
spectable Dr.  Middleton,  the  one  headed  by  an  ambitious 
boy  called  Archer,  the  other  by  a  pronounced  favorite  in 
the  school  named  De  Gray,  who  is  in  every  respect  what 
a  gentlemanly  youth  at  a  first-class  boarding-school  ought 
to  be.  Archer  decides  upon  a  "barring-out."  and  the 
substance  of  the  story  is  derived  from  what  follows,  and 
very  amusing  the  story  is. 

All  long-established  English  schools  have  some  tradi- 
tionary customs,  which  unquestionably  help  in  keeping  up 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  respect  for  time-honored  observ- 
ances in  the  boys'  minds.  An  Eton  boy,  for  example, 
goes  into  college — whether  as  a  "Colleger"  or  "Oppi- 
dan"— filled  with  a  sense  of  old-time  Eton,  and  ready  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  school  with  a  peculiar  sort  of 
loyalty,  born  of  a  knowledge  of  its  traditions,  so  that  the 
simplest  of  its  laws  have  their  charm  as  well  as  force. 

"Barring-put,"  as  it  is  called,  consists  really  in  taking 
possession  of  the  school  and  locking  out  the  masters  and 
teachers  until  certain  privileges  which  the  boys  demand 
— as,  for  example,  special  holidays — are  given.  In  the 
last  century  this  practice  was  so  frequently  resorted  to 
that  at  one  time  it  threatened  to  break  up  several  well- 
known  schools,  yet  such  was  the  reverence  for  old-time 
customs  that  few  masters  dared  to  interfere  with  it.  The 
boys,  for  their  part,  however,  seemed  to  have  understood 
that  they  could  only  indulge  in  a  "barring-out"  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year,  which  was  usually  just  before  the 
approach  of  the  holiday  season,  and  it  took  place  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  April,  either  in  order  to  prolong  the 
Easter  holidays  or  to  insure,  before  school  recommenced, 
certain  privileges  which  the  boys  had  either  lost  during 
the  past  term  or  desired  to  have  begun. 

There  may  have  been  some  excuse  in  those  days  for 
such  high-handed  proceedings,  when  we  remember  the 
hardships  which  many  public  -  school  boys  in  England 
had  to  suffer.  Even  twenty-five  years  ago  the  boys  in 
what  is  called  Long  Chamber  at  Eton  had  much  to  put 
up  with;  for  not  alone  was  the  fagging  system  in  full 
force  and  exceedingly  severe,  but  the  hardships  were  so 
many  that  only  the  prospect  of  glory  and  of  educational 
advantage  induced  parents  to  send  very  young  boys  to 
the  college. 

In  order  to  make  "barrings-out"  successful,  the  boys 
who  organized  them  had  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
and  provide  themselves  with  lights  and  candles  in  case 
they  should  hold  their  fortress  longer  than  a  day.  Very 
often  dismal  failures  were  the  result,  for  if  the  masters  de- 
cided that  the  "  barring-out"  was  an  unjust  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  they  would  not  give  in,  and  the  boys 
who  had  locked  themselves  so  successfully  into  the  school 
were  compelled  to  surrender,  after  which,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  instead  of  acquiring  new  privileges,  greater  hard- 
ships and  penalties  were  put  upon  them;  but  now,  as  I 
have  said,  the  act,  wherever  it  is  permitted,  is  a  pmvly 
formal  or  amusing  one.  the  master  readily  signing  his 
name  to  the  "  Orders"  sent  to  him  by  the  boys,  which  are 
formal  demands  for  the  holiday  they  desire.  The  orders 
being  signed  and  returned,  the  garrison  capitulates,  the 
boys  march  out  in  procession,  the  master  and  his  assist- 
ants are  permitted  to  take  possession  of  their  school  once 
more,  and  some  very  merry  and  rather  noisy  game  usual- 
ly ensues. 

Whitsuntide  is  a  favorite  season  with  English  school- 
boys, and  old  records  show  that  it  has  long  been  so.  When 
Addison  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  undertook  and  car- 
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riecl  out  a  very  riotous  "barring-out"  at  the  old  school  in 
Lich  field,  but  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  the  boys 
had  for  some  time  been  very  badly  treated,  and  compelled 
to  endure  so  many  hardships,  that  only  by  availing  them- 
selves of  this  old-time  privilege  were  they  enabled  to  face 
the  rigors  of  the  coming  term. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  Montem"  at  Eton  belongs  also 
to  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  until  quite  lately  has 
been  a  very  special  festival.  The  ceremony  is  a  procession 
of  Eton  boys  in  fancy  costume,  with  music,  to  Salt  Hill,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  where  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  collected,  known  as  "Salt,"  which  is  put  to  spe- 
cial purposes  in  the  college.  These  performances  being 
ended,  a  grand  dinner  takes  place,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Eton  boys,  salt-bearers,  etc.,  always  appeared  on  the  ter- 
race at  Windsor  Castle,  and  were  treated  with  special  dis- 
tinction. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  supposed  to  have  grown  out 
of  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  patron  of  all  school- 
boys, good  St.  Nicholas,  who,  it  is  supposed,  suggested  the 
hanging  up  of  stockings  for  presents,  and  who  likewise  is 
considered  authority  for  various  school  tricks  and  observ- 
ances, especially  that  of  putting  shoes  in  different  places 
at  Whitsuntide,  expecting  to  receive  therein  certain  con- 
tributions in  the  way  of  money, ' '  goodies, "  jor  other  simple 
luxuries  of  school  life.  St.  Nicholas  lived  and  died  in  the 
fourth  century,  from  which  period  old  records  are  full  not 
only  of  his  virtues,  but  of  his  goodness  in  protecting  the 
boys  sent  to  Lycia  to  be  educated  under  his  special  patron- 
age. 

There  are  several  reasons  given  for  the  use  of  the  term 
"salt,"'  but  it  would  seem  that  it  really  came  from  the  cus- 
tom of  making  the  neighborhood  of  the  salt  the.  place  of 
honor  at  dinner,  and  so  in  the  Montem  festivities  two  boys 
were  selected  as  special  salt-bearers  and  scouts;  each  car- 
ried a  quantity  of  the  desired  article  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  obliged  every  visitor,  as  a  token  of  friendliness,  to 
take  a  pinch  of  it  before  making  his  or  her  contribution. 
Like  all  such  traditionary  customs,  however,  the  actual 
meaning  has  been  so  long  shrouded  in  mystery,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  concerning1 
it.  but  none  the  less  is  it  reverenced  and  in  its  way  held 
sacred  by  Eton  school-boys. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Eton  boys  were  treated 
at  Whitsuntide  with  very  marked  distinctions  by  the 
royal  family,  and  one  special  Montem  day  is  recorded  as 
being  very  fine  indeed.  This  was  on  Whit-Tuesday,  1793, 
when  the  entire  royal  family  assembled  at  the  college  to 
witness  the  going  forth  of  the  Montem  procession,  after- 
ward receiving  them  at  Salt  Hill,  and  later  in  the  day 
entertaining  them  upon  the  terrace  of  the  castle.  The 
sum  collected  on  this  occasion  is  reported  to  have  been 
£1000. 

It  may  be  that  the  encouraging  of  these  traditionary 
observances  in  English  schools  prevents  a  certain  kind  of 
lawlessness  and  fondness  for  tricks  which  are  attended 
with  very  disagreeable  results  among  school-boys.  We 
rarely  hear  of  any  real  harm  arising  from  allowing  the 
English  boys  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  connection  with 
these  admitted  customs;  the  keeping  up  of  certain  school 
ways  or  habits,  which  seem  rather  absurd,  really  helps  in 
preserving  order  and  discipline.  The  boy  who  enters  Eton 
knows  precisely  what  he  has  to  expect  in  the  way  of  school 
frolics  and  school-day  severities,  and  he  is  prepared  to  take 
all  and  enjoy  all. 

In  old  times,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  "barring-out"  pe- 
riod. Long  Chamber  at  Eton  was  rather  a  place  of  punish- 
ment. The  first  term  of  an  Etonian's  life  was  passed 
there ;  the  beds  were  of  the  hardest  kind ;  lights  were  few, 
and  candlesticks  unknown ;  and,  as  many  a  one  has  testi- 
fied, the  chief  frolic  indulged  in  was  a  good  rat  hunt, 
which  of  itself  shows  the  condition  of  things  in  the  old 
building.  Fagging  was  so  severe  that  a  junior  Colleger's 


life  was  a  very  hard  one.  I  heard  an  Eton  boy  not  so 
long  ago  bemoaning  his  period  of  fagship  in  his  father's 
presence,  and  receiving  much  encouragement  by  his  par- 
ent's account  of  what  it  was  in  his  day,  and  assuredly 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  so  short  a  time  ago  so  great  a 
difference  existed.  In  fact,  everything  that  was  hard  was 
put  upon  the  fag,  who  was  servant,  or  one  might  almost 
say  slave,  to  his  young  master,  but  who,  singular  to  say, 
when  his  own  turn  came,  rarely  was  any  less  severe. 

In  the  days  of  the  famous  Dr.  Keate  at  Eton  one  might 
well  imagine  that  a  "barring-out"  now  and  then  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place.  This  was  not  much  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  The  Doctor,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  very  small  and  slight, 
but  noted  for  his  vigorous  use  of  "  birch  and  green  holly." 
On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  the  boys  had  decided  upon 
a  sort  of  rebellion,  founded  upon  the  "  barring  -out" 
principle.  The  Doctor  heard  of  it,  and  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  The  rebels  were  in  the 
lower  Fifth  Form,  which  is  one  of  the  upper  classes  at 
Eton,  and  so  the  boys  were  mostly  well-grown  lads,  but, 
as  you  will  see,  on  this  occasion  they  were  no  match  for 
the  little  Doctor. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  boys  had  their  plans  laid  for  a 
certain  night,  and  accordingly  the  Doctor  waited  until 
they  were  all  comfortably  in  bed,  whereupon  he  sent  for 
two  masters,  whom  he  ordered  to  go  around  to  each  room 
and  bring  the  unfortunate  rebels  to  him,  six  at  a  time.  It 
is  recorded  as  a  fact  that  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight 
the  Doctor  himself  had  flogged  the  entire  eighty  would-be 
"  barrers-out."  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  on  that 
occasion  flogged  future  dukes,  and  generals,  and  bishops, 
and  highly  commissioned  officers ;  and  some  one  has  writ- 
ten in  an  old  book  in  the  British  Museum,  under  a  picture 
representing  old  Dr.  Keate  at  his  favorite  employment, 
these  lines: 

"  Birch  and  green  holly, 

Birch  and  green  holly; 

If  thou  be'st  beaten,  boy, 

Thank  thine  own  folly." 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  just  as  well  that  the 
ancient  privilege  of  "  barring  -  out"  has  declined  into 
something  where  mere  amusement  is  the  principal  motive, 
for  certainly  English  public-school  boys  have  very  little  to 
complain  of  at  the  present  time. 


ANN  ELY,  THE  LOST  ROSE  OF  THE  TYROL. 

£1  Jfafrn  JEalc. 

BY    VILLAS!  ARIA. 

I. 

ON  one  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Tyrol  there  once  stood 
a  herdsman's  little  hut  in   the  middle  of  a  sunny 
green  meadow. 

Late  one  afternoon  the  door  of  the  cottage  opened,  and 
a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  with  dark  curly  hair  and  clear 
brown  eyes,  came  out.  He  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to 
shade  them  from  the  blinding  sun,  and  looked  down  the 
narrow  winding  road  which  led  from  the  village  to  their 
high  alp  and  lonely  hut.  "Mother  isn't  coming  yet, 
Aiinely,"  he  cried,  after  a  while,  back  into  the  hut.  "Come 
out  a  minute  and  see  how  the  glaciers  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
light." 

Little  Aunely  came,  and  as  she  stood  there  m  the  sun- 
light, her  long  fair  hair  floating  over  the  little  bodice,  and 
a  loving,  gentle  expression  in  her  blue  eyes,  she  looked 
i  more  like  a  charming  fairy  child  who  had  strayed  here 
;  among  mortals  than  like  the  daughter  of  Seppi,  the  poor- 
'  est  peasant  in  the  whole  valley. 

"  Oh,  give  me  some  of  those  pretty  red  and  blue  flowers 
j  up  there  on  the  glaciers!"  she  cried,  stretching  her  lit- 
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tie  white  arms 
out  toward  the 
ice  peaks  over 
which  the  sun- 
light was  play- 
ing in  hlue  and 
purple  waves. 

"  But    those 
are  not  flowers, 

Annely;  that  is  the  sunshine— the  Alpine  glow."  said  her 
brother. 

"Then  let's  go  up  there,"  begged  the  little  one. 
"No,  indeed,  "cried  Tony;  "mother  told  us  not  to  leave 
the  hut,  so  no  harm  could  happen  to  us.  Come  in.  quick." 
But  Annely  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  those  flaming 
peaks,  for  she  had  come  up  to  the  alp  this  summer  for  the 
first  time.  She  begged  and  coaxed  Tony,  who,  like  other 
people,  could  never  refuse  his  little  sister  anything:  so  at 
last  he  took  her  hand,  and  they  ran  quickly  over  the  irrcrn 
grass  to  a  tall  rock  which  shut  in  the  meadow  on  this 
side,  while  a  narrow  foot-path  bordering  on  a  deep  preci- 
pice wound  about  the  side  of  it. 

At  length  he  stood  with  his  sister  as  far  from  the  dread- 
ed edge  as  he  could  get.  leaning  against  the  rock,  which  at 
this  point  was  covered  with  tall  ferns,  and  they  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  dazzling  glaciers,  which  glowed  like-  a 
whole  forest  of  transparent  violets. 

Suddenly  a  little  marmot  sprang  out  quite  near  them. 


Was  it  so  very  tame,  or 
did  it  not  see  them  ?  It 
came  close  up  to  the 
breathless  children,  and 
began  to  eat  the  plants  at 
their  feet. 

"Catch  it — oh!  catch 
it!''  cried  Annely,  softly. 

Tony  sprang  quickly 
upon  the  animal,  but  the 
marmot  ran  away  still 
faster,  and  went  a  few 
steps  back  on  the  narrow 
path  and  nearer  the  pre- 
cipice. There  it  stopped 
and  began  to  eat  again. 
Tony  promptly  followed, 
but  without  any  result. 

At  length  the  marmot 
had  reached  the  narrow 
path,  and  was  creeping 
slowly  along.  Tony  had 
a  sudden  idea. 

"Don't  stir  from  this 
place,  Annely,"  he  cried 
to  his  sister.  "  I  will  bring 
you  the  marmot.  It  can't 
get  away  from  me  here." 
"Only  catch  it,"  said 
the  little  girl,  "and  I'll  be 
sure  to  stay  here." 

Satisfied  with  this  prom- 
ise, Tony  hurried  down 
the  narrow  path  till  he 
saw  the  pretty  little  ani- 
mal close  in  front  of  him. 
Now  it  was  so  near  that 
he  stooped  down  to  seize 
it,  when  it  slipped  aside 
and  disappeared  in  a  dark 
hole  in  the  rock. 

' '  Now  I'm  sure  of  you," 
shouted  the  boy,  creeping 
through  the  low  opening 
on  his  hands  and  knees. 

But  he  had  gone  only  a  few  steps  when  great  numbers 
of  bats  began  whirring  about  him,  striking  him  in  the  face 
with  their  ugly  wings,  and  catching  their  claws  in  his  thick 
curly  hair. 

With  a  loud  cry  Tony  turned  to  flee,  all  the  exciting 
chase  of  the  marmot  forgotten,  and  he  got  back  to  the 
opening  as  soon  as  the  narrow  passage  would  allow.  Not 
till  he  was  out  again  in  the  bright  daylight  could  he  shake 
off  the  horror  of  those  frightful  bats,  and  he  hurried  along 
the  path  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  sister. 

But  the  place  was  vacant ;  the  child  was  no  longer  there. 
and  look  as  much  as  he  might,  he  could  not  find  her  any- 
where. 

"Annely !  Annely !  come,  don't  tease  me."  he  cried,  half 
laughing,  half  anxious. 

"Tease  me."  came  back  the  echo  from  the  mountains. 
He  bent  aside  the  tall  ferns,  he  hurried  back  toward 
the  hut.  searching  every  nook  and  corner,  but  no  Annely 
was  to  be  found.  Tears  streamed  down  Tony's  pale  face. 
He  looked  in  despair  down  the  road  leading  from  the  val- 
ley up  to  the  hut.  and  in  one  of  the  distant  windings  he 
saw  his  father  and  mother,  who.  with  their  baskets  on 
their  heads,  were  coming'  home  from  market. 

"Oh,"  sobbed  the  poor  boy,  "what  will  they  say  when 
they  find  their  darling  gone,  and  through  my  fault  ?  And 
I  promised  so  faithfully  that  I  would  never  leave  Annely 
alone !" 

In  his  anguish  he  ran  back  to  the  lonely  rock  once 


"OH,   GIVE    ME    SOME    OF    THOSE    PRETTY 
1IED    AND    BLUE    FLOWERS  !" 
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inoiv.  and  looked  under  every  bush  again,  and  then,  shud- 
dering, he  went  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  He  lay  down 
(in  the  ground,  and  holding  oil  by  the  trunk  of  a  dwarf 
evergreen,  he  bent  over  as  far  as  possible,  and  gazed  with 
wide  eyes  into  the  dark  depths. 

"  Annely!  Annely!"  he  cried  in  despair,  down  into  the 
abyss. 

"Annely!"  was  echoed  back  from  the  wall  of  rock  be- 
hind: "Annely!"  sounded  out  of  the  abyss,  but  no  echo 
of  the  dear  sweet  voice  answered  the  boy's  cries.  There 
was  no  trace  of  her  to  be  found  either  on  the  heights  or  in 
the  depths.  Annely  had  disappeared. 

They  were  terrible  days  that  followed.  Tony  fell  ill  of 
grief,  and  when  he  recovered  all  his  old  merry  ways  were 
gone.  In  summer  he  would  sit  silent  for  hours  by  the 
lonely  rock,  and  in  winter  he  would  sit  gazing  dreamily 
into  the  fire  without  speaking  to  any  one.  All  the  chil- 
dren in  the  village  called  him  "dumb  Tony." 

Ten  years  had  passed  away.  Seppi  had  prospered,  and 
was  now  quite  a  rich  man.  But  in  all  these  years  they 
had  never  found  a  trace  of  Aunely,  and  Tony  was  still 
the  same  silent,  gloomy  Tony  of  past  years. 

One  afternoon  in  autumn  Tony  was  sitting,  as  usual,  on 
the  bench  before  the  house,  lost  in  thought,  and  gazing  at 
the  mountain-tops  glistening  in  the  sunshine. 

Just  then  an  old  man  who  was  passing,  struck  by  the 
lad's  sad  face,  came  up  to  him,  and  laying  his  hand  softly 
on  his  shoulder,  said, 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Tony  ?" 

"  What  I  am  always  thinking  about — the  misfortune  of 
which  I  have  been  the  cause,"  answered  the  lad,  in  a  low 
tone. 

The  old  man  looked  cautiously  about  him.  "I  don't 
believe  Annely  is  dead,"  he  said,  mysteriously. 

"What  did  you  say  ?"  cried  Tony,  starting  up.  "  Anne- 
ly not  dead  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  My  great- 
grandmother  had  a  sister,  as  lovely  as  your  Annely,  who 


disappeared  in  the  same  mysterious  manner.  Her  brother, 
who  would  not  believe  in  her  death,  tried  to  find  her,  and 
he  did,  but  she  would  not  come  back  with  him." 

"  But  where  was  she,  then  ?''  asked  Tony,  anxiously. 

The  old  man  bent  down  and  whispered  to  Tony  for  a 
long  time.  The  boy  listened  eagerly  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  I  will  try  it,  with  God's  help !''  he  cried  at  last,  spring- 
ing up  with  a  determined  air.  ."Oh,  the  mere  hope  has 
made  me  strong  again  already.  But  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  before  ?"  he  asked,  reproachfully. 

"Because  it  is  a  daring  attempt,  and  may  cost  you  your 
life,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  But  now  you  know  all  I  do, 
and  must  use  your  own  judgment.  Good  luck  to  you." 

[TO   BK   CONTINUED.] 


A  TIMID  LITTLE  MAID. 

i    LITTLE  maid  one  day 
J\.    Set  out  to  cross  the  bay 

In  a  sail-boat  when  the  wind  was  rather  high, 
And  it  blew  in  such  a  way 
That  the  deck  was  washed  with  spray, 

And  the  timid  little  maid  began  to  cry. 

The  timid  little  maid 

Was  very  much  afraid 
When  the  great  b'ig  boom  went  swinging  o'er  the  deck. 

That  the  boat  would  be  upset, 

And  they'd  all  get  soaking  wet, 
And  have  to  cling  in  terror  to  the  wreck. 

Her  father  hushed  her  fears, 

And  wiped  away  her  tears, 
As  he  said,  "The  Captain  has  to  tack,  of  course, 

With  all  his  sail  outspread, 

For  the  wind  is  dead  ahead, 
And  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  across." 

When  the  anchor  then  the}'  weighed 

To  return,  the  little  maid. 
Intending  to  do  justice  to  the  "tack," 

With  a  tremor  in  her  voice, 

Said,  "Papa,  will  Captain  Joyce 
Have  to  nail  as  many  times  in  going  back?" 


i       '  '       '- 
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T  W  O    A  R  R  O  W  S  :* 

A     STORY     OF     RED     AND     WHITE. 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


(.'HAI'TER  III. 
A    B  B  A  V  E    NAME. 

ONE- EYE  followed  the  arrow-stricken  cow,  and  lie  ran 
well.  So  did  the  cow,  and  she  did  not  turn  to  the 
right  or  left  from  the  old  buffalo  trail.  There  was  but 
one  road  for  either  the  trail  or  the  cow  or  the  dog,  the 
very  formation  of  the  land  leading  them  all  into  the 
mountains  through  the  nook  by  the  spring,  and  so  by  and 
through  the  camp  of  the  starving  Nez  Perees.  On  the 
cow  went  until,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  and 
among  the  lodges,  she  stumbled  and  fell,  and  One-eye  had 
her  by  the  throat. 

It  was  time  for  somebody  to  wake  up  and  do  something, 
and  a  wiry-looking,  undersized,  lean-ribbed  old  warrior, 
with  an  immense  head,  whose  bow  and  arrows  had  been 
hanging  near  him,  at  once  rushed  forward  and  began  to 
make  a  sort  of  pincushion  of  that  cow.  He  twanged 
arrow  after  arrow  into  her,  yelling  ferociously,  and  was 
just  turning  away  to  get  his  lance, when  a  robust  squaw, 
who  had  not  been  made  very  thin  even  by  starvation, 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  screeching, 

"  Dead  five  times!     What  for  kill  any  more  ?" 

She  held  up  a  plump  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  spread  her 
In-own  fingers  almost  against  his  nose.  There  was  no 
denying  it.  but  the  victorious  hunter  at  once  struck  an 
attitude  and  exclaimed, 

"  No  starve  now,  Big  Tongue  !" 

He  had  saved  the  whole  band  from  ruin,  and  he  went 
on  to  say  as  much,  while  warriors  and  squaws  and  small- 
er Indians  crowded  around  the  game  so  wonderfully 
brought  within  a  few  yards  of  their  kettles.  It  was  a 
grand  occasion,  and  Big  Tongue  was  entitled  to  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  his  nation  quite  as  much  as  are  a  great 
many  white  statesmen  and  kings  and  generals  who  claim 
and  in  a  manner  get  it.  All  went  well'with  him  until  a 
gray-headed  old  warrior,  who  was  examining  the  several 
arrows  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  dead  bison,  came  to 
one  over  which  he  paused  thoughtfully.  Then  he  raised 
his  head,  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  sent  forth  a  wild 
whoop  of  delight.  He  drew  out  the  arrow  with  one  sharp 
tug  and  held  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  all. 

"Not  Big  Tongue.  Boy!"  For  he  was  the  father  of 
the  young  hero  who  had  faithfully  stood  up  against  hun- 
ger and  despair,  and  had  gone  for  game  to  the  very  last. 
He  was  a  proud  old  chief  and  father  that  day,  and  all  that 
was  left  for  the  Big  Tongue  was  to  recover  his  own  ar- 
rows as  fast  as  he  could  for  future  use,  while  the  squaws 
cut  up  the  cow.  They  did  it  with  a  haste  and  skill  quite 
remarkable,  considering  how  nearly  dead  they  all  were. 
The  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  seemed  to  put  new  life  into 
them,  and  they  plied  their  knives  in  half  a  dozen  places 
at  the  same  time. 

One-eye  sat  down  and  howled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
started  off  upon  the  trail  by  which  he  had  come. 

''Boy!"  shouted  the  old  chief.  "All  come.  See 
what." 

Several  braves  and  nearly  all  the  other  boys,  one  squaw 
and  four  half-grown  girls, at  once  followed  him  as  he  pur- 
sued the  retreating  form  of  One-eye.  It  was  quite  a  pro- 
cession, but  some  of  its  members  staggered  a  little  in  their 
walk,  and  there  was  no  running.  Even  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  could  get  no  more  than  a  rapid  stride  out 
of  the  old  chief  himself.  He  was  well  in  advance  of  all 
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others,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  expanse  of  sage-brush  in 
which  One-eye  disappeared  he  was  compelled  to  pause  for 
breath. 

Along  the  path  in  front  of  him.  erect  and  proud,  but 
using  the  shaft  of  his  lance  as  a  walking-stick,  came  his 
own  triumphant  boy  hunter.  Not  one  word  did  the 
youngster  utter,  but  he  silently  turned  iu  his  tracks,  beck- 
oning his  father  to  follow. 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  after  that  and  they  stood  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  dead  bull  bison.  The  boy  pointed 
at  the  arrow  almost  buried  in  the  shaggy  chest,  and  then 
he  sat  down;  hunger  and  fatigue  and  excitement  had 
done  their  work  upon  him,  and  he  could  keep  Ids  feet  no 
longer. 

Other  warriors  came  crowding  around  the  great  trophy, 
and  the  old  chief  waited  while  they  examined  all  and 
made  their  remarks.  They  were  needed  as  witnesses  of 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  they  all  testified  that  this 
arrow,  like  the  other,  had  been  wonderfully  well  driven. 
The  old  chief  sat  down  before  the  bull  and  slowly  pulled 
out  the  weapon.  He  held  it  up,  streaming  with  the  blood 
of  the  animal  it  had  brought  down,  and  said: 

"  Long  Bear  is  a  great  chief.  Great  brave.  Tell  all 
people  the  young  chief  Two  ARROWS.  Boy  got  a  name. 
Whoop !" 

The  youngster  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  One- 
eye  gave  a  sharp,  fierce  bark,  as  if  he  also  was  aware  that 
something  great  had  happened,  and  that  he  had  a  share  in 
it.  It  was  glory  enough  for  one  day,  and  the  next  duty 
on  hand  was  to  repair  the  damages  of  their  lung  fasting. 
Two  Arrows  and  his  dog  walked  proudly  at  the  side  of 
the  Long  Bear  as  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  camp.  No 
longer  a  nameless  boy,  he  was  still  only  in  his  apprentice- 
ship; he  was  not  yet  a  warrior,  although  almost  to  be 
counted  as  a  "brave."  ashis  title  indicated.  It  would  yet 
be  a  long  time  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  go  upon 
any  war-path,  however  he  might  be  assured  of  a  good 
pony  when  there  should  be  hunting  to  be  done. 

There  had  been  all  along  an  abundance  of  fire-wood,  of 
fallen  trees  and  dead  mesquite  bushes,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  camp,  and  there  were  fires  burning  in  front  of  sev- 
eral lodges  before  the  remainder  of  the  good  news  came 
in.  The  cow  had  been  thoroughly  cut  up,  but  the  stern 
requirements  of  Indian  law  in  such  cases  called  for  the 
presence  of  the  chief  and  the  leading-  warriors  to  divide 
and  give  out  for  use.  Anything  like  theft  or  overreach- 
ing would  have  been  visited  with  the  sharp  wrath  of  some 
very  hungry  men.  The  Big  Tongue  had  seated  himself 
in  front  of  the  "hump''  and  some  other  choice  morsels, 
waiting  the  expected  decision  that  they  belonged  to  him. 
He  also  explained  to  all  who  could  not  help  hearing  him 
how  surely  that  cow  would  have  broken  through  the  camp 
and  escaped  into  the  mountains  if  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
until  the  same  plump  squaw  pointed  at  the  hump  and  ribs 
before  him,  remarking,  cheerfully: 

"  Go  get  arrow.  Kill  him  again.  Need  some  more. 
Boy  killed  him  when  he  stood  up." 

There  was  not  strength  left  iu  that  camp  for  a  laugh, 
but  the  Big  Tongue  seemed  to  have  wearied  of  the  conver- 
sation. He  looked  more  weary  afterward  when  the  hump 
was  unanimously  assigned  to  the  old  chief's  own  lodge, 
that  Two  Arrows  might  eat  his  share  of  it.  Indian  jus- 
tice is  a  pretty  fair  article  when  it  can  be  had  at  home, 
not  interfered  with  by  any  kind  of  white  man.  The  di- 
vision was  made  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
after  all,  for  the  Big  Tongue  deserved  and  was  awarded 
due  credit  and  pay  for  his  promptness.  If  the  buffalo  had 
not  already  been  killed  by  somebody  else,  perhaps  he 
might  have  killed  it,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  in  that. 
He  and  his  family  had  a  very  much  encouraged  and  cheer- 
ful set  of  brown  faces  as  they  gathered  around  their  fire 
and  began  to  broil  bits  of  meat  over  it. 

Indian  etiquette  required  that  Two  Arrows  should  sit 
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down  before  his  father's  lodge  and  patiently  wait  until 
his  "  token"  should  be  given  him.  His  first  slice  of  meat 
was  duly  broiled  by  his  mother  and  handed  him  by  his 
father,  and  he  ate  it  in  dignified  silence.  It  was  the 
proudest  hour  of  his  whole  life  thus  far,  and  he  well 
knew  that  the  story  would  spread  through  the  Nez  Perce 
nation,  and  lead  the  old  men  of  it  to  expect  great  things 
of  liim:  it  was  a  beginning  of  fame,  and  it  kindled  in  him 
a  tremendous  fever  for  more.  Efts  ambition  grew  and  grew 
as  his  appetite  went  down  and  his  strength  began  to  come 
back  to  him. 

It  was  a  grand  feast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there 
were  braves  and  squaws  ready  to  go  and  cut  up  the  bull 
and  bring  every  ounce  of  him  to  camp.  Starvation  had 
been  defeated,  and  all  that  happiness  had  been  earned  by 
Two  Arrows. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MINING  EXPEDITION. 

THE  place  away  out  upon  the  rolling  plain  at  which 
the  unlucky  hunting  camp  of  the  Nez  Perce  band  had 
been  pitched  when  the  locusts  visited  them,  was  occupied 
again  a  fe\v  days  after  they  left  it.  The  new-corners  were 
not  Indians  of  any  tribe,  but  genuine  white  men,  with  an 
uncommonly  good  outfit  for  a  small  one.  They  were  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  mining  and  exploring  expeditious 
which  every  year  set  out  for  one  range  of  mountains  or 
another  to  try  and  find  what  there  is  in  them.  They  are  all 
sure  to  find  a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  privation,  and  dan- 
ger, and  some  of  them  discover  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

This  expedition  consisted  of  two  very  strongly  built  but 
not  heavy  wagons,  with  canvas-covered  tilts,  and  each 
drawn  by  four  mules.  What  was  in.  the  wagons  besides 
the  drivers  could  only  be  guessed  at,  but  riding  at  the 
side  or  ahead  or  behind  them  as  they  came  toward  the 
camping-place  were  six  men  and  a  boy.  There  were  sev- 
eral spare  horses  and  mules,  and  the  whole  affair  looked 
as  if  it  had  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  to  bring  up  eight  men  and  a  boy  so  that  these  may 
be  fairly  included,  but  there  were  wide  variations  iu  the 
external  garnishing  of  the  riders  and  drivers. 

They  had  all  been  guided  to  that  spot,  partly  by  the 
general  aim  of  their  undertaking-,  partly  by  the  trail  they 
were  following,  and  a  good  deal  by  a  tall  old  fellow  with 
a  Roman  nose  and  a  long,  muddy  yellow  beard,  who  rode 
in  front  upon  a  raw-honed,  Roman-nosed  sorrel  mare, 
with  an  uncommon  allowance  of  tail.  When  they  reach- 
ed i  hat  camping-ground  it  was  not  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  it  was  not  well  to  go  on  past  a  deep  pool  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  willows  and  cotton  wood-trees,  however  little 
grass  there  was  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood.  They  had 
found  water  and  grass  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  there  was  quite  enough  in  the  look  of 
things  to  make  men  thoughtful.  They  knew  nothing 
about  the  Nez  Perces  and  the  grasshoppers  and  the  wick- 
ed old  mule,  but  the  tall  man  in  front  only  looked  around 
for  one  moment  before  he  exclaimed, 

"I'd  call  it —  Been  some  kind  of  Injius  here  lately. 
No  game,  I  reckon,  or  they'd  ha'  staid.'' 

"No  kind  of  game  'd  stay  long  in  such  a  burned-up 
country  as  this  is,"  added  a  squarely  made,  gray-headed 
man  who  rode  up  alongside  of  him.  ''  We've  nothing  to 
do  but  to  push  on.  We  must  get  out  of  this  or  we'll  lose 
our  whole  outfit." 

' '  Sure  as  shoot  .in' !  I  move  we  just  unhitch  long  enough 
for  a  feed  and  a  good  drink,  and  lay  in  what  water  we 
can  carry,  and  go  on  all  night.  There's  a  good  moon  to 
travel  by,  and  it'll  be  cooler  work  for  the  critters." 

"It's  our  best  hold.  Sile,  don't  you  gallop  that  horse 
of  yours  one  rod.  There's  work  enough  before  him.  Save 
him  up." 

"  All  right,  father.  But  isn't  this  the  camp  ?  He  can 
rest  now." 


"  No  he  can't,  nor  you  either.     It's  an  all-night  job." 

Sile  was  not  gray-headed.  He  was  very  nearly  red- 
headed. Still,  he  looked  enough  like  his  father  in  sever- 
al ways.  He  was  broadly  and  heavily  built,  strong  and 
hearty,  with  something  in  his  merry,  freckled  face  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself.  Boys 
of  fourteen  or  thereabout  who  can  ride  and  shoot,  and 
who  have  travelled  a  little,  are  apt  to  get  that  kind  of  ex- 
pression, and  it  never  tells  lies  about  them. 

Sile's  horse  was  a  roan,  and  looked  like  a  fast  one  under 
a  light  weight  like  his;  just  large  enough  not  to  be  call- 
ed "  ponyish,"  and  with  signs  of  high  spirit.  The  moment 
the  youngster  sprang  from  the  saddle  and  began  to  re- 
move it,  it  became  manifest  that  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing between  horse  and  boy.  Any  intelligent  ani- 
mal is  inclined  to  make  a  pet  of  its  master  if  it  has  a  fair 
chance. 

"  Now,  Hip,  there  isn't  any  grass,  but  you  can  make 
believe.  I'll  bring  you  a  nose-bag  as  soon  as  you've  cool- 
ed off  and  have  had  a  drink  of  water." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  there  were  oats  in  the 
nose-bag  when  he  brought  it,  and  Hip  shortly  left  it  emp- 
ty, but  in  less  than  two  hours  from  that  time  the  two  tilt- 
ed wagons  were  once  more  moving  steadily  onward  to- 
ward the  West  and  the  mountains. 

There  had  been  a  hearty  supper  cooked  and  eaten,  and 
there  was  not  a  human  being'  in  the  party  who  seemed 
much  the  worse  for  fatigue.  The  spare  horses  and  mules 
had  taken  the  places  of  the  first  lot  in  harness,  and  it  was 
plain  that  there  was  plenty  of  working  power  remaining, 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  serious  air  about  the  whole  matter. 
The  sun  set  after  a  while,  and  still,  with  occasional  brief 
rests,  the  expedition  pushed  forward.  It  was  a  point  to 
be  noted  that  it  travelled  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  band 
of  Nez  Perces  had  been  able  to  do  after  they  had  lost  their 
ponies.  It  was  not  hampered  by  any  heavily  burdened 
foot-passengers.  The  moon  arose,  and  now  Sile  was  riding 
on  in  front  with  the  muddy-bearded,  veteran. 

• '  Pine, "  said  he,  "  s'pose  we  don't  come  to  grass  and  wa- 
ter ?" 

"  Most  likely  we  will  before  mornin',  or  before  noon 
anyhow.  If  we  don't,  we  must  go  on  till  we  do." 

"Kill  all  the  mules?" 

"They'll  all  die  if  we  don't,  sure's  my  name's  Pine — 
Yellow  Pine." 

' '  They  can't  stand  it — 

"They  can  stand  anything  but  starvation.  Did  you 
ever  try  giving  up  water?" 

"No;  did  you  ?" 

"Well,  I  did.  I  was  glad  to  give  up  giving  it  up  after 
a  few  days.  It's  the  queerest  feeling  you  ever  had." 

' '  How'd  it  happen  ?" 

"  I  don't  feel  like  telliii'  about  it  jest  now.  There's  too 
good  a  chance  for  tryin'  it  again  to  suit  me." 

"Is  that  so  ?  Pine,  do  you  know,  I  wish  you'd  tell  mo 
how  they  came  to  call  you  Yellow  Pine." 

The  fear  of  either  thirst  or  hunger  had  plainly  not  yet 
fallen  upon  Sile,  or  he  would  not  have  asked  that  question 
just  then.  It  sounded  so  much  like  fourteen  years  old  and 
recklessness  that  the  great,  gaunt  man  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  looked  at  him. 

"  I'd  call  it —  Well,  now,  you're  a  customer.  Some 
reckon  it's  my  complexion,  and  I  am  turned  kind  o'  yaller, 
but  it  ain't.  It's  my  own  name." 

"  Honv'd  you  get  it,  anyway  ?" 

"How?  Well,  my  father  was  just  like  me;  he  was  a 
wise  man.  He  named  me  after  his  brother,  my  uncle  Og- 
den,  and  after  Colonel  Yell,  that  was  killed  in  the  Mexican 
war.  So  I'm  Yell  O.  Pine,  and  nobody  but  you  ever  cared 
how  it  kem  so." 

Sile  was  satisfied  as  to  that  one  point,  but  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  anything  else  on  that  prairie  about  which  he 
was  satisfied,  and  at  last  his  companion  remarked  to  him, 
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•HOW    DID    TIIEV    COME    TO    CALL    YOU    YELLOW    PINE?" 


"Now  look  here,  Sile  Parks,  you  go  back  and  tell  the 
judge,  if  I've  got  to  answer  questions  for  you  all  night, 
he'll  hev  to  raise  my  wages.  I'm  thirsty  with  it  now, 
and  there's  no  water  to  sp;irc." 

Sile  was  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  but  rode  back  to  the 
main  body  in  excellent  spirits.  It  was  the  first  real  dan- 
ger of  any  sort  that  the  expedition  had  encountered,  and 
there  was  a  keen  excitement  in  it.  He  had  read  of  such 
things,  and  now  he  was  in  one  without  the  least  idea  in 
the  world  but  what  everything  would  come  out  all  right, 
just  as  it  does  in  a  novel.  Before  midnight  he  had  asked 
every  other  human  being  around  him  all  the  questions  he 
could  think  of,  and  had  dismounted  four  times  to  examine 
the  grass  at  the  way-side  and  see  if  it  were  of  any  better 
quality.  Each  time  he  was  compelled  to  mount  again  and 
ride  on  to  report  to  his  father,  "  Chips." 

When  bunch-grass  gets  to  be  so  dry  that  it  will  crumble 
in  the  fingers,  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  use  except  to  carry  a 
prairie  fire  in  a  great  hurry.  It  will  do  that  wonderfully, 
but  it  will  not  do  to  feed  animals  on,  and  it  was  needful 
to  have  something  better. 

When  a  halt  was  called,  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  a 
rest  of  two  hours  was  decided  on,  the  barrels  of  water  in 
the  wagons  were  drawn  upon  for  only  a  moderate  ration 
all  around,  andtheanimalsplainly  testified  their  eagerness 


for  more.  They  were  not  at  all  distressed  as  yet,  but  they- 
would  have  been  if  they  had  done  that  amount  of  work 
under  sunshine.  When  the  moment  for  again  setting  out 
arrived,  and  the  word  was  given.  Judge  Parks  inquired, 

"Pine,  where  is  Sile  ?" 

"Where?  I'd  call  it —  There  he  is  on  his  blanket, 
sound  asleep.  I'll  shake  him  up." 

"Do.  while  I  put  the  saddle  on  his  horse.  Guess  he's 
tired  a  little." 

A  sharp  shake  of  Sile's  shoulder  had  to  be  followed  by 
another,  and  then  a  sleepy  voice  responded : 

"Water?  Why.  1'in. '.'there's  a  whole  lake  of  it.  Were 
you  ever  at  sea  ?" 

"Sea  be  hanged!     Git  up;  it's  time  to  travel."' 

"Ah,  halloo!  I'm  ready.  I  dreamed  we'd  got  there. 
Riding  so  much  makes  me  sleepy." 

He  was  quickly  in  the  saddle  again,  and  they  went 
forward;  but  there  were  long  faces  among  them  at  about 
breakfast-time  that  morning.  They  were  halted  by  some 
clumps  of  willows,  and  Yellow  Pine  said,  mournfully, 

"Yer's  where  the  red-skins  made  their  next  cam  p.  They 
and  their  critters  trod  the  pool  down  to  nothin'  and  let  the 
sun  in  onto  it,  and  it's  as  dry  as  a  bone.  We're  in  for  a- 
hard  time  and  no  mistake." 

[TO  BE  COSTIXCED.] 
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THE  LITTLE  DOG'S  LESSON. 

BY  R.  K.  MUXKITTRICK. 

HE  was  a  very  small  dog,  and  a  very  restless  and  un- 
happy dog,  because  he  considered  himself  a  dog  of  no 
account.  He  envied  the  dog  that  was  covered  with  spots, 
and  ran  all  day  under  a  great  carriage.  He  envied  the 
champion  fighting  dog  of  the  town,  because  no  one  dared 
to  pick  him  up  by  an  ear  or  indulge  in  other  familiarities 
unpleasant  to  a  dog.  And  he  was  even  jealous  of  the  dog 
that  wandered  the  streets  without  a  home,  because  that  dog 
did  not  have  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  a  weekly  bath. 
One  day  when  the  unhappy  little  dog  was  running 
across  the  lawn  in  one  of  his  most  sorrowful  moods,  thor- 
oughly dissatisfied  with  himself  and  the  world  generally, 
lie  espied  a  new  ornament  on  the  grass. 

It  was  a  large  ball,  apparently  of  quicksilver,  and  had 
great  reflecting  power;  and  when  the  dog  saw  himself  in 
it  he  was  simply  electrified  with  surprise,  for  the  hall  mag- 
nified him  into  a  dog  of  great  size  and  dignity. 

"I  see,"  said  the  unhappy  little  dog,  who  was  now  hap- 
py. "  that  I  am  a  large  dog  after  all,  and  that  I  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  my  size  and  strength  that  I  might  not 
become  dangerous.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  with  all  great 
animals.  The  elephant,  in  all  probability,  thinks  he  is  no 
larger  than  a  pig,  and  that  is  what  makes  him  so  gentle 
and  kind.  The  next  time  that  cat  scratches  me,  I  shall  tell 
the  mice  to  come  out  here  some  moonlight  night  and  look 
at  themselves,  and  they  will  discover  that  they  are  as  large 
as  sheep,  no  doubt,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  Mr.  Cat." 

Then  the  little  dog  viewed  himself  with  great  pride  and 
satisfaction.  The  silver  ball  did  not  increase  his  height  as 
much  as  it  did  his  breadth ;  but  it  made  him  appear  as  high 
as  a  mastiff,  and  his  muscles  stood  out  like  saplings.  And 
when  he  opened  his  mouth  and  saw  what  great  teeth  he 
had,  he  remarked: 

"I  think  it  a  great  shame  that  I  did  not  know  this  be- 
fore. Here  I  have  been  chased  and  wantonly  bitten  by 
little  insignificant  dogs,  simply  because  I  thought  myself 
weak  and  harmless.  But  now  that  I  know  I  am  great,  I 
shall  have  a  big,  brave  heart  to  correspond.  And  I  shall 
not  deign  to  notice  the  small  pet  dogs  I  used  to  play  with. 
but  shall  only  associate  with  the  large  ones.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  go  up  the  road  now  and  have  my  revenge  out  of 
that  bull-dog  that  gave  me  such  a  thrashing.the  other  day." 

So  he  bustled  away,  like  a  small  man  who  has  suddenly 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  and  is  full  of  his  own  im- 
portance. A  little  way  up  the  road  he  met  the  bull-dog. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  said  the  bull-dog. 

The  other  bowed  haughtily. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  bull -dog; 
"haven't  you  had  any  dinner  .'" 

' '  Yes,  and  a  good  big  one,  too, "  replied  the  dog  who  had 
suddenly  discovered  his  greatness. 

"  You  seem  to  be  rather  out  of  sorts,"  said  the  bull-dog. 
"  Perhaps  your  digestion  is  not  good." 

"  I  think  I  could  digest  you  in  a  few  minutes,  Jack, "re- 
plied the  warlike  dog. 

"If  you  are  going  to  treat  me  with  haughty  disdain," 
said  the  bull-dog,  "you  should  call  me  by  my  last  name, 
which  is  Stilton,  with  the  prefix  of  Mr." 

Here  the  warlike  dog  held  his  paw  over  his  mouth  to 
conceal  the  smile  that  played  on  his  features. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at?" demanded  the  bull-dog. 

"  I  was  just  laughing  at  your  name,  and  wondering  if 
you  are  a  member  of  the  great  Stilton  Cheese  family— that 
was  all." 

"  That  was  enough,"  said  the  bull-dog;  "  in  fact,  a  little 
too  much.  You  should  have  controlled  your  features  un- 
til you  got  off  a  little  way.  Don't  you  know  it  is  not  po- 
lite to  snicker  right  in  a  dog's  face  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  and  don't  care.  I 
snicker  whenever  I  please." 


"Then  you  are  no  gentledog,"  said  the  bull-dog,  "and 
I  think  I'll  teach  you  such  another  wholesome  lesson  as 
I  did  when  I  thrashed  you  the  other  day." 

"I  was  sick  that  day,"  replied  the  new-made  warrior; 
"I  had,  only  an  hour  before  the  fight,  dined  on  lobster 
croquettes.  But  I  am  well  to-day." 

The  details  of  a  dog- fight  are  anything  but  entertain- 
ing. Therefore  it  is  but  necessary  to  state  that  the  dog 
whose  greatness  existed  only  in  a  lawn  reflector  was  taught 
a  valuable  lesson. 

When  he  limped  back  home,  all  the  other  little  dogs  met 
him  in  the  yard,  and  laughed  until  they  had  to  hold  their 
paws  against  their  sides.  And  even  the  old  hens  caught 
the  fit,  and  were  obliged  to  put  their  heads  under  their 
wings  to  conceal  their  mirth. 

And  then  the  crest-fallen  dog  went  down  to  look  at 
himself  again  in  the  silver  ball  on  the  lawn.  He  was  just 
as  large  as  ever,  but  oh,  how  he  was  astonished  at  what  he 
saw!  He  was  covered  with  gashes,  and  every  gash  seem- 
ed an  inch  wide,  and  every  mark  of  his  opponent's  teeth 
seemed  as  large  as  an  auger  hole ;  for  the  silver  ball  mag- 
nified the  wounds  just  as  it  did  the  dog. 

"  Gracious !"  said  the  vanquished  champion,  "that  dog 
must  be  twice  as  large  as  he  seems  to  be,  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  am  about  the  saddest  and  wisest,  if  not  the 
sorest,  dog  in  this  community.  I  shall  fight  no  more,  and 
I  shall  never  again  allow  myself  to  be  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  I  am  greater  than  any  other  dog." 


CLAMS  AND  RAZOR-FISHES. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

THE  name  clam  is  applied  to  many  different  species  of 
mollusks  along  our  coast  having  thick  shells.  Upon, 
looking  carefully  at  one  of  these  shells  you  will  find  that 
it  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  oyster  shell  we  ex- 
amined. You  will  at  once  notice  the  two  marks  (a,  a', 
Fig.  1)  left  by  the  muscles,  and  you  will  readily  infer 
that  the  valves  of  clam  shells  must  be  connected  by  two 
muscles. 

Notice  what  curious  freaks  the  pallial  line,  p,  has  taken 
between  these  two  points.  You  can  scarcely  understand 
now  why  it 
should  turn  in- 
ward and  make 
that  deep  bend, 
but  the  reason 
will  flash  u  poll 
you  when  you 
have  learned 
about  the  ani- 
mal tliat  in- 
habited this 
shell. 

Observe  also 
the  peculiari- 
ties of  the 
hinge,  h.  In 
some  species 
there  is  a  large 
spoon  -  shaped 
hollow,  with 

long  ridges  on  each  side  fitting  into  corresponding  grooves 
on  the  opposite  valve,  so  that  they  interlock  when  the  shell 
is  closed.  The  central  hollow  space  contains  the  liga- 
ment or  spring  which,  as  we  learned  ill  the  oyster,  is  al- 
ways trying  to  push  open  the  shell.  The  hinge  in  some 
other  varieties  of  clam  has  two  teeth  in  one  valve  fitting 
nicely  between  three  teeth  in  the  opposite  valve,  as  is  the 
case  in  Fig.  1,  c,  t,  t'. 

On  the  outside  of  the  shell   the  lines  of  growth  are 
plainly  seen,  and  you  can  trace  the  exact  size  of  the  clam 


Fig.  1.— INSIDE  op  A  CLAM  SHELL. 
a,  a'.  Impressions  of  the  Muscles ;  p,  Pallial  Line  ; 
s,  Bend   occupied  by  the  Siphon  ;  h.  Hinge  ; 


c,  t,  t',  Teeth. 
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Fig.  2.— CLAM  (Mactra).—a,  Foot ;  *,  c,  Siphons. 

at  different   periods  of  its  history  all  the  way  back  to 
babyhood.     These  shells  do  not  grow  thick  with  age. 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed  how  torn  and  ragged  a  clam 
looks  oil  opening  the  shell.  It  is  impossible  to  remove 
the  valves  and  leave  the  animal  smooth  and  uninjured,  as 
the  oyster  is  when  taken  from  its  shell.  This  is  because 
the  mantle  is  attached  to  both  valves  along  the  pallia! 
line,  making  a  closed  bag  for  fluids,  which  is  torn  when 
we  open  the  shell. 

Water  is  admitted  into  this  closed  sac  only  through  a 
siphon  (b,  c,  Fig.  2),  which  is  in  reality  the  mantle  rolled 
up  into  two  tubes.  Through  one  of  these  tubes  a  stream 
of  sea-water  enters,  and,  circulating  under  the  mantle, 
passes  down  to  the  mouth  and  gills.  It  is  then  thrown 
out  by  the  second  tube,  carrying  off  all  waste  matter. 
The  circulation  of  water  is  kept  up  by  countless  cilia  which 
line  the  tubes,  and  which,  by  their  constant  waving  mo- 
tion, draw  the  water  toward  the  gills. 

The  tentacles  at  the  entrance  of  the  siphon  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch,  and  keep  out  all  floating  particles  ex- 
cept the  very  small  ones  which  are  suitable  for  food. 

You  will  now  understand  that  the  curious  bend,  s,  in  the 
pallial  line  (Fig.  1)  is  the  impression  left  by  the  siphon. 

The  gills  and  the  labial  palpi  of  the  clam  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  oyster.     The  heart  is  un- 
der the  hinge,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  in- 
testine passes  directly  through  it.      Clams 
have   a  tough  foot  (a,  Fig.  2)    near  the 
mouth,  with  which  they  push  themselves 
along,   and    dig    holes    in    the    sandy 
beaches,  to  which  they  are  well  suit- 
*.      ed.    It  is  surprising  to  see  how  these 
j$i     animals    can    increase    their    size 
when   they  wish  to   extend  the 
foot,  the  siphon,  or  the  edges  of 
the  mantle.     This  is  done  by 
taking  in  sea-water  through 
numerous  pores  in  the  skin. 
Touch   the   mollusk,  how- 
ever, when  these  parts  are 
extended,   and   they  are 
quickly   drawn   in   and 
the  shell  closed. 

Clams  spend  their 
time  buried  in  the 
soft  mud,  with  the 
mouth  downward, 
and  the  siphon  ex- 
tended out  of  the 
shell  until  it  reach- 
es the  water  above.  They  may  sometimes  be  seen  spout 
ing  water  from  small  holes  on  the  beach.  You  will  find 
it  good  sport  to  dig  them  out  and  see  how  nimbly  they 
bury  themselves  again  in  the  sand,  using  no  tool  but  the 
foot.  Many  clams  have  only  a  short  siphon  that  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  shell. 

NOTE. — Figs.  1  and  2  are  taken  from  Comparative  Zoology.  By  the 
late  Professor  James  Orton,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


Fig.  3. 

RAZOR  SHELL 
(Sotenl 


Some  of  these  holes  on  the  beach  you  may  find  occupied 
by  "razor-fishes"  (Fig.  3),  and  they  are  not  so  easily 
caught.  These  mollusks  are  abundant  on  all  sandy 
shores,  where  they  live  buried  in  the  mud.  By  means  nf 
the  foot  they  dig  a  deep  hole,  which  they  do  not  leave. 
They  raise  themselves  to  the  entrance  of  this  hole,  but  dis- 
appear quickly  upon  the  slightest  alarm. 

Fishermen  become  very  expert  in  dealing  with  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  timid  sea  animals,  but  even  the  fishermen 
find  the  razor-fish  hard  to  catch,  and  if  they  fail  in  the 
first  attempt  to  capture  it,  no  efforts  will  induce  the  shy 
creature  to  appear  again. 

The  long  slender  razor  shell  is  thin  and  brittle,  and  the 
delicate  tints  of  rose  or  violet  are  nearly  concealed  by  the 
brown  epidermis  which  covers  it. 


MR.  THOMPSON'S  UMBRELLA. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

R.  THOMPSON  was  in  a  med- 
itative   and    rather    a    re- 
vengeful  mood.      He  had 
just  purchased  a  new  silk 
umbrella  with  a  curiously 
carved  ivory  head,  and   the 
young  man  who  boarded  in 
the  house  had  whispered  at 
the   dinner  table   that    "the 
head  on  the  umbrella  looks 
just  like  Thompson." 

Now  Mr.  Thompson  is  not 
a  handsome  man,  nor  does  he 
lay  any  claims  to  beauty,  but 
he  hardly  thought  he  looked 
like  the  g'rotesque  face  carved 
on  the  ivory  umbrella  handle. 
So  he  satin  his  easy-chair  and 
stared  at  it  very  hard.  The 
umbrella  stood  in  the  corner 
and  stared  back  with  its  beady 
eyes  until  Mr.  Thompson  was 
startled  by  seeing  it  wink. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  very  hard, 
and  looked  again,  and  to  his 
surprise  the  umbrella  repeat- 
ed the  wink.  This  time  Mr.  Thompson  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  was  a  wink  of  the  most  aggressive  character 
— an  impudently  familiar  wink.  Mr.  Thompson  shudder- 
ed in  anticipation  of  something  unpleasant  about  to  hap- 
pen ;  he  did  not  exactly  know  what,  and  he  began  to  won- 
der what  it  could  be.  The  umbrella  winked  again.  This 
was  more  than  Mr.  Thompson  could  stand. 

"Whom  are  you  winking  at?"  he  exclaimed,  angrily. 
"You  are  too  familiar,  sir — too  familiar." 

"Humph!"  answered  the  umbrella,  contemptuously. 
"You  needn't  be  so  stuck  up  because  you  own  me.  That 
young  fellow  said  that  we  look  like  brothers. " 

"He  did,  eh?"  growled  Mr.  Thompson.  "I'd  like  to 
break  you  over  his  head." 

"  Now,  there  you  go,"  said  the  umbrella.  "  That  is  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  umbrella.  You  get  loaned,  and 
lost,  and  broken,  and  can't  do  a  thing  to  protect  yourself. 
I  wish  I  was  a  man ;"  and  the  umbrella  sighed  deeply. 

Here  was  a  new  phase  of  the  question,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  interested. 

"There  are  many  disadvantages  in  being  a  man,"  he 
said,  in  an  argumentative  tone.  "As  an  umbrella  you 
have  no  bills  to  pay,  no  bores  to  avoid,  no  impudent  young 
men  to  annoy  you.  You  are  carefully  treated,  and  your 
mission  in  life  is  a  beneficial  one.  How  many  lovers  you 
may  shelter  from  the  rain !  Your  lot  is  one  to  be  envied." 
"  Oh  yes;  that  is  all  very  pretty  in  theory:  all  your  the- 
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ories  are  pretty,"  growled  the  umbrella.  "  The  trouble  is, 
they  haven't  a  solid  foundation  of  fact.  If  you  think  it 
so  delightful,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  it  for  a  while. 
You  wouldn't  change  for  anything." 

"Yes,  I  would, "exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson,  hastily. 

"It's  a  go,  "shouted  the  umbrella.  Mr.  Thompson  rec- 
ognized the  phrase  as  a  favorite  slang-  expression  of  the 
young  man  who  boarded  in  the  house,  but  had  uo  time  to 
think  of  anything  more,  for  he  suddenly  found  himself 
standing  in  the  corner,  and  to  his  disgust  he  saw  the  um- 
brella sitting  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Thompson  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  was  a  likeness,  and  was  about  to  re- 
mark to  that  effect,  when  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door, 
the  umbrella  said  "  Come  in,"  and  Miss  Angelina  entered. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Thompson!"  she  exclaimed,  "I've  got  to 
run  around  to  Sixth  Avenue  to  get  some  tape,  and  it's 
raining,  and  it  is  getting  so  late!" 

Mr.  Thompson  was  about  to  answer,  but  the  umbrella 
was  ahead  of  him. 

"  If  you  will  accept  my  protection,"  it  said,  "  I  should 
be  most  happy,  and  you  see  I  have  a  new  umbrella;"  and 
it  glanced  maliciously  toward  poor  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
suddenly  realized  that  on  account  of  his  change  of  shape 
he  was  unable  to  move  without  being  carried.  Miss  An- 


gelina ran  out  to  get  her 
bonnet  and  water-proof, 
and  the  umbrella  put  on 
Mr.  Thompson's  rubber 
coat  and  hat,  and  taking 
Mr.  Thompson  under  his 
arm,  went  to  the  front 
door  to  await  her  com- 
ing. It  was  then  that 
poor  Mr.  Thompson  real- 
ized the  bitterness  of  be- 
ing an  umbrella. 

To  shield  Miss  Angelina 
from  the  rain  was  in  it- 
self a  pleasure;  but  to  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  the 
chatter  of  the  odious  um- 
brella which  had  taken 
his  shape,  to  see  her  lean- 
ing confidingly  on  its 
arm,  and  to  hear  it  saying 
pretty  things  to  her,  was 
too  much.  But  he  was 
powerless,  and  he  got 
through  the  shopping 
somehow. 

On  the  way  home  it 
had  stopped  raining,  and 
the  umbrella  carried  Mr. 
Thompson  under  its  arm 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  in  imminent 
danger  of  poking  some 
one's  eyes  out  with  his 
brass  ferrule.  Twice  poor 
Mr.  Thompson  was  for- 
gotten in  a  dry -goods 
store,  once  he  was  taken 
at  the  door  by  an  objec- 
tionable little  boy,  and 
pushed  into  a  rack  with  a 
leather  strap  and  a  brass- 
check  around  his  neck, 
alongside  of  umbrellas 
of  high  and  low  degree, 
squeezed  between  a  natty 
dude,  silk  covered,  with  a 
silver  head,  and  a  faded 
plebeian  green  gingham. 

At  last  he  was  taken  home,  but  instead  of  being  taken 
upstairs  to  his  room,  he  was  carelessly  left  in  the  board- 
ing-house hat-stand,  while  the  umbrella  went  into  the 
parlor;  presently  he  was  taken  upstairs  and  stood  in  the 
corner  to  drip.  He  felt  the  water  slowly  settling  around 
his  ankles,  and  knew  that  it  was  rotting  the  silk.  He  was 
fast  becoming  desperate,  when  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  the  young  man  whose  remark  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble. 

"  Hello,  Thompson,"  he  said;  "I  hope  you  don't  bear 
any  malice  about  what  I  said.  I  know  I'm — 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  the  umbrella,  which  was 
sitting  in  Mr.  Thompson's  favorite  chair,  reading  his  best 
edition  of  Wood's  Natural  History — "don't  mention  it. 
To  show  you  that  I  don't  mind  it,  I  will  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  umbrella;"  and  it  glanced  maliciously  at  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  standing  in  the  corner. 

This  was  too  much.  To  be  given  to  one's  worst  enemy 
by  one's  own  umbrella  was  more  than  Mr.  Thompson 
could  stand.  He  made  one  mighty  effort,  and  sprang  for 
the  wretched  thing.  He  grasped  it  round  the  ivory  neck, 
and  extending  it  toward  the  young  man,  he  almost  shriek- 
ed. "  Here,  take  it;  I  never  want  to  see  it  again." 

With  his  spring,  the  relative  positions  seemed  changed.. 
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He  suddenly  found  himself  standing  midway  between  the 
chair  and  the  corner,  with  the  curiously  carved  umbrella 
in  his  clutch.  The  young-  man  was  near  him  murmuring 
a  profusion  of  thanks. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  hurriedly — 
"only  take  the  thing  away;"  and  as  the  young  man  left 
the  room  he  muttered, 

"I  hope  he  will  change  into  an  umbrella  and  stay  so." 
Then  he  thought  what  delight  it  would  be  to  borrow  him 
and  lose  him. 


Now  Mr.  Thompson  carries  an  umbrella  with  a  plain 
wooden  handle,  and  preserves  a  mysterious  silence  in  re- 
gard to  why  he  gave  away  his  ivory-headed  umbrella.  He, 
however,  told  the  story,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  to  Miss 
Angelina,  who  imparted  it  in  strictest  confidence  to  five  of 
the  lady  boarders,  who  all  told  me,  after  I  had  promised 
faithfully  never  to  breathe  it  to  a  living  soul.  So  you 
must  never  tell  anybody  I  told  you, or  you  will  get  me  into 
trouble  with  my  old  friend  Thompson,  who  is  still  rather 
sensitive  about  the  fact  that  he  looks  like  his  umbrella. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SEA-SHELL, 


Slid!. 


[Reprinted  from  "  Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  1843.] 


Child. 

WHY  do  you  moan  so,  pretty  shell? 
You  look  so  bright,  I  can  not  tell. 
I  laugh  to  see  your  brilliant  dye, 
I   weep  to  hear  your  mournful  sigh. 

Shell. 

You  must  tell  me  why  you  weep, 
Or  my  secret   I   shall  keep. 
Listen  in  your  heart  and  hear— 
Are  there  no  low  murmurs  there  ? 

Child. 

That  is  why  you  make  me  weep. 
Sometimes,  when   I  go  to  sleep, 
Come  such  murmurs  in  my  ear, 
As  like  songs  I  used  to  hear; 
What  they  mean  I  can  not  tell. 
Whisper  to  me,  pretty  shell : 
Is  it   that  we  love  each  other, 
And  our  home  was  once  together? 


Little  child,  I  love  the  ocean — once  it  lulled  me  with   its  motion— 
And  the  cool  and  curling  billow,  while  I  slept,  would  kiss  my  pillow. 
Once  you  had  a  higher  home,  whence  all  infant  spirits  come. 
And  the  murmurs  in  your  ear  are  the  songs  you  used  to  hear; 
If  you  do  as  these  shall  say,  you  will   find  your  home  one  day. 
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BADGER,  WEBSTER  Co., 

I  am  a  girl  twelve 
years  old.  I  live  in 
the  country,  and  like 
it  very  much.  When 
I  go  to  school,  I  study 
reading,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  writing,  ge- 
ography, history,  and 
grammar.  \Ve  have 
vacation  now.  I  have 
one  sister,  Lena,  and 
two  brothers,  John 
and  Launie.  Forpets, 
\vt-  have  a  kitten  and 
a  puppy.  I  love  flow- 
ers, but  have  only 
five  kinds.  This  is 
the  third  year  we 
have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We 
all  like  it  very  much. 
I  like  Lucy  C.  Lillie's 
stories  best.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  boll  of 
cotton,  as  I  have  nev- 
er seen  one.  and  if 
any  one  will  send  me 
one  in  full  bloom,  I 
will  send  in  return 
some  pressed  flowers 
or  a  piece  of  gypsum 
from  t  lie  quarry  from 
wliich  the  Cardiff  gi- 
ant was  cut. 

CAURIE  MELAND 
(Box  6). 


THE  THREE  PARASOLS. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

THE  following  little  incident,  related  by  one 
of  our  older  friends,  will  interest  all  the  chil- 
dren : 

TRINITY  CHURCH  RECTORY,  LBWISTON,  MAINE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — One  morning  last  snm- 
mi-r.  while  at  the  sea-shore,  I  was  taking  a  walk 
with  a  lady  and  two  little  friends,  when  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  cricket  which  was 
dragging  a  large  dead  grasshopper  along.  The 
grasshopper  was  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and 
seemed  to  us  a  great  burden  for  the  cricket, 
which  was  hardly  more  than  half  so  long.  I',.1 
sidesthis,  the  road  was roughand  upahill.  After 
a  time  the  cricket  left  the  grasshopper,  and  \vi-nt 
at  a  brisk  rate  up  over  the  hill,  und  we  said, 
"We  will  wait  awhile  and  see  if  he  comes  back 
for  it." 

In  a  few  moments  we  saw  him  coming  back, 
but  not  in  a  straight  path,  and  we  wondered  if 
he  were  looking  for  a  smoother  road-  However 
that  was,  he  seized  his  load  again,  and  took  \vh;M 
seemed  to  us  a.  very  steep  anil  rough  path,  and 
persevered  until  he  had  dragged  thn  grasshopper 
to  his  hole — a  distance  of  about  tifceen  feet,  we 
judged. 

The  door  to  the  cricket's  house  was  a  hole  in 
the  ground  about  half  an  inch  across.  When  he 
arrived  there  he  laid  the  grasshopper  down  near 
the  edge,  and  went  out  of  sight.  Pretty  soon  he 
appeared  again,  bringing  a  load  of  earth.  :m«l 
this  he  repeated  three  times.  We  supposed  that 
while  he  was  down  there  the  first  time  he  brought 
enough  earth  to  the  door  inside  to  make  these 
three  loads.  After  he  had  brought  them  out, 
he  went  down  out  of  sight  again,  and  we  sup- 
posed he  was  bringing  some  more  to  the_  in- 
side of  the  entrance,  as  he  was  gone  some  time. 
but  he  again  brought  out  three  loads,  and  he 
kept  on  in  this  way  until  he  had  a  place  large 
enough  prepared  for  the  grasshopper.  When 
all  was  ready,  he  seized  the  grasshopper  by  its 
hi-ad  and  dragged  it  down  after  him  out  of 

"how  we  wondered  what  kind  of  a  place  that 
could  be  down  there,  and  how  many  more  such 
things  he  had  stored  away  !  While  we  were  talk- 
ing about  it.  the  cricket  came  up  again  and  bi-gan 
to  fill  up  ihe  entrance,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  it  neatly  filled  and  smoothed  down,  so 
that  no  one  would  ever  notice  it. 

We  were  all  very  much  interested  in  what  we 
saw,  and  I  thought  this  account  of  it  might  inter- 
est some  of  your  readers.  MRS.  W.  II.  W. 


NEW    MlDDLSTON, 

TENNESSEE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, 
— I  have  been  read- 
ing the  Post-office 
Box  this  morning, 
and  thought  I  would 
write,  as  it  has  been 
a  good  while  since  I 
wrote  last.  My  little 
kitten  eats  the  chick- 
ens, and  auntie  had 
to  whip  her.  1  was  so 
sorrv.  My  sister  takes 
inneh  interest  in  the 
chickens;  she  attends 
to  them  nearly  all  the 
time.  I  like  very  well 
to  eat  them,  but  I 
don't  like  to  have  any 

trounie  with  them.  I  think  you  must  be  the 
nicest  lady  in  the  world.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  protracted  meeting  here  next  week.  I  like  to 
go  at  night.  We  have  such  delicious  peaches.  I 
wish  I  could  send  you  some.  We  had  a  pear- 
tree  that  broke  all"  to  pieces,  it  had  so  much 
fruit  on  it.  1  think  "Into  Unknown  Seas"  is  just 
splendid. CASSIE  L. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 

If  you  were  to  visit  us  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  you  would  find  the  fig-trees  heavy  with 
their  loads  of  ripe  purple,  brown,  green,  and 
white  fruit.  You  would  find  the  half-ripe  oranges 
hanging  in  clusters  from  the  trees,  anil  the  peach- 
trees  laden  with  ripe  and  unripe  fruit.  At  the 
present  time  New  Orleans  is  very  healthy;  there 
is  a  very  small  mortality,  and  there  are  hardly 
any  cases  of  sunstroke.  There  is  no  yellow  fever 
here.  WILLIAM  SKITTJIAN  P. 

I  once  spent  some  time  in  a  Southern  city,  in 
which,  in  tin-  season,  ripe  figs,  neatly  set  out  on 
boards  covered  witli  white  cloths,  were  carried 
about  for  sale.  I  learned  to  like  the  delicious 
fruit  as  I  picked  it  from  the  trees,  or  bought  it 
from  the  men  who  came  through  the  streets, 
calling,  musically,  "  R-i-i-pe  fi-i-g-s  !" 


BROOK  FARM,  PROCTORSVILI.E.  VERMONT. 

I  pity  you  children  who  do  not  live  here, 

No    matter    how    pleasant    your    homes    may 

appear : 

I've  been  in  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West, 
But  my  own  dear  home  is  always  the  best. 

The  White  Mountains  were  lovely— they  seemed 

so  to  me ; 

Newport  was  fine,  with  its  view  of  the  sea. 
Hut  if  you  wish  real  good  fun  and  good  rest, 
Tis  here  you  will  find  it.  and  always  the  best. 

The  day  has  been  warm,  but  the  evening  is  cool ; 
I  went  to  the  barn,  and  sat  on  a  stool. 
For  it  always  is  pleasant,  and  always  is  cool. 
BESSIE  B.  (11  years  old). 


PEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  among  your  ad- 
mirers, though  not  one  of  the  youngest,  and  in 
reading  the  letters  from  the  young  people  I  see 
so  many  mentions  of  pets  that  I  would  like  to 
tell  about  mine.  I  have  a  great  many,  and  am 
very  fond  of  them.  Mamma  says  I  pet  all  dumb 
things,  and  tire  her  with  them,  so  I  had  to  leave 


them  all  when  I  came  to  this  city ;  but  I  love 
them  none  the  less  because  they  are  so  far  away. 
They  often  write  me  from  home  about  my  black 
setter  Kate,  and  tell  me  of  how  good  she  is.  I 
taught  her  a  great  many  things,  among  others  to 
shut  the  door  when  she  came  into  the  room  (she 
thought  a  certain  cushion  by  the  open  fire  her 
own  peculiar  property),  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  her  throw  herself  against  the  door,  set  her 
head  on  one  side,  raise  her  ears,  and  so  listen  for 
the  "click"  of  the  bolt  that  told  her  it  was  fast- 
ened. Sometimes  she  would  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  the  fire,  and  I  would  have  to  command  her 
once  or  twice  to  "go  shut  it,  Kate,"  before  she 
would  obey;  but  after  once  learning  it,  she  knew 
that  even  if  she  found  the  door  open  she  was  ex- 
pected to  shut  it.  I  have  known  her  to  raise  her 
bead  and  look  at  me  when  one  of  the  children 
would  leave  It  open,  and  it  needed  only  a  smile 
and  nod  of  the  head  from  me  to  cause  her  to  trot 
away  and  shut  it,  and  come  back  with  wagging 
tail  and  erect  ears.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
any  one  to  get  her  to  do  anything  if  1  were  near 
—she  would  obey  no  one  else  ;  and  let  them  try 
to  drive  her  out.  with  a  growl  she  was  beside  me, 
and,  with  her  head  on  my  knee,  would  defy  them 
to  send  her  away  she  would  never  hurt  my  cat, 
l-aae.  lint  thought  all  other  cats  her  enemies.  I 
havi  '-I ten  seen  her  show  much  jealousy  when  I 
would  pet  the  cat.  She  is  onlya  common  setter, 
but  my  success  shows  the  result  of  training.  I 
would  like  to  tell  of  my  pet  calf  Dolly — how  gen- 
tle she  was.  km  iwing  my  voice  and  coming  to  me 
from  any  part  of  the  grove  or  orchard:  of  my 
chicken  Thor.waldsen,tnat  would  follow  me  from 
a  downy  chick  until  he  became  a  grown  one,  and 
how  he  thought  there  was  no  nicer  place  to  cud- 
dle in  at  sunset  than  my  shoulder  under  my  long 
hair,  and  how.  limiting  for  me  one  evening  and 
not  finding  me,  he  flew  up  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
visitor  and  went  to  sleep.  I  want  to  tell  of  my 
squirrel,  my  rnocking-bird  Denis,  and  the  many 
funny  things  that  my  tame  crow  Dick  was  guilty 
of,  but  am  afraid  my  letter  is  already  too  long, 
and  I  want  to  tell  how  I  tamed  a  very  wild  ca- 
nary. He  is  quite  a  classical  bird,  in  name  at 
least,  having  the  high-sounding  one  of  Leonidas 
Lycurgus  Xenophon  Aristotle,  but  we  call  him 
Nick.  He  was  so  wild  that  I  could  not  put  my 
hand  into  the  cage,  nor  even  go  near  it,  without 
his  seeming  as  if  he  would  beat  out  his  little  life 
against  the  wires.  One  day  I  gave  him  plenty  of 
water,  but  no  seed  during  the  day.  I  talked  to 
him,  and  would  try  to  pet  him,  and  just  at  night 
I  gave  him  plenty  to  eat  to  keep  him  from  hunger 
during  the  night,  but  left  no  seed  in  his  cage.  I 
tried  this  plan  for  a  day  or  two,  and  at  last  I 
could  put  my  hand  into  his  cage,  when  he  would 
hop  on  it.  and  let  me  carry  him  about  the  room. 
He  will  now  fly  from  his  cage  to  my  lap  or  head, 
but  he  will  never  sing.  MINNIE  F.  F. 


CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

My  holidays  began  on  the  31st  of  July.  My 
school  is  almost  opposite  our  house.  I  live  in 
Cambridge ;  it  has  a  university.  I  am  going  to 
the  Cornish  coast.  We  have  seven  weeks'  holi- 
days. I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and  I  have  a 
good  many  books.  I  study  history,  geography, 
Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  and  English  (which 
means  repetition,  parsing,  and  grammar).  I 
think  "  Into  Unknown  Seas"  is  very  good,  and  I 
also  like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories,  and  I  wish  he 
would  write  again.  We  have  a  French  master 
to  teach  us  French.  Some  time  ago  I  visited  the 
Xi  10  in  London.  I  think  it  was  very  nice.  There 
were  lions  and  tigers.  One  lioness  had  three  little 
cubs,  which  were  only  born  in  December,  1884. 
1HH  the  best  of  all  was  a  seal,  which  was  tamed. 
and  it  kissed  its  keeper.  The  keeper  would  tell 
it  to  go  up  on  a  chair  and  drive  away  some  kind 
of  foreign  bird  that  was  there,  and  the  seal 
olieveil.  There  were  also  some  very  small  deer, 
almost  as  small  as  a  black-and-tan  terrier,  but 
they  were  mostly  brown.  I  think  there  was  ev- 
ery kind  of  animal  and  bird.  You  may  have 
rides  upon  the  elephants,  camels,  and  dromeda- 
ries. Last  year  I  went  to  a  place  in  Scotland 
called  Itiggar:  is  it  not  a  funny  name?  There  is 
a  savins  about  it;  the  saying  is,  "London  is  big, 
but  Bigirar's  bigger."  I  am  in  the  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  First  Class.  The  First  Division  of  the 
First  class  comes  first,  the  Second  Division  of.it 
comes  next,  lastly  and  thirdly  the  Second  Class. 
We  do  not  have  very  hard  work.  Our  school  has 
been  playing  a  great  many  cricket  matches  this 
term.  Please  could  you  tell  me  how  boys  play 
base-ball?  Do  boys  play  cricket  in  America ?  I 
think  it  is  rny  favorite  game. 

C.  E.  PATTISON  M. 

The  Postmistress  has  never  played  base-ball, 
but  as  it  is  a  very  popular  game  with  American 
boys,  she  would  like  some  youthful  catcher  or 
pitcher  to  describe  it  in  the  Post-office  Box  for 
our  English  readers.  Cricket  is  played  here  to 
some  extent. 


I  think  I  will  tell  you  about  our  city.    I  like  to 


in^a  ucici  <iuu  large   trees  line  our  streets  anu 
avenues.    We  have  a  very  pretty  river;  it  gives 
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us,  for  household  uses,  water  which  is  very  nice 
and  clean.  You  can  also  take  pleasant  trips  on 
the  water.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful  on  both 
tin'  <  'anadian  and  American  sides  of  the  river, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  Mabel  G.  T.,  of 
East  Dereham.  Norfolk.  England.  I  am  fourteen 
years  old,  and  my  address  is  &4  Alexandrine  Ave- 
nue East,  Detroit.  Michigan.  MAUDE  W.  K. 


PETALL-MA,  CALIFORM 


My  father  is  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in 
lis'city.  and  he  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 


is  a  very  pretty  place.  About  4500  people  live 
here.  The  climate  is  very  nice,  and  I  know  some 
of  my  little  Eastern  friends  would  enjoy  the 
pleasant  days  and  cool  nights.  I  have  three  sis- 
tera  ;  two  big  ones  and  one  little  one.  We  have 
just  got  home  from  camping.  People  in  Cali- 
fornia may  camp  out-doors  as  long  as  they  wish, 
for  there  is  no  rain  here  in  the  summer.  I  will 
tell  you  about  the  geysers.  There  are  a  boiling 
spring  and  a  cold  one,  side  by  side,  and  there  is 
also  ..ne  that  is  as  black  as  ink;  they  use  it  in 
the  hotel  to  write  with.  There  is  a  place  in 
which  if  you  put  a  cane  you  can  not  pull  it  out 
again.  I  have  five  birds.  I  was  eleven  years  old 
on  the  20th  of  June.  EVA  McN. 


HARTFORD,  VERMONT. 

I  am  a  girl  fourteen  years  old,  and  I  live  in  a 
little  country  town  up  here  among  the  Green 
Mountains.  'l  am  very  fond  of  these  mountains, 
from  which  we  get  beautiful  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  I  am  very  fond  of  animals, 
especially  of  dogs  and  horses.  My  older  sister 
has  a  beautiful  cat  named  Jack,  which  was  shot 
through  the  body  a  short  time  ago  by  a  cruel  boy. 
The  poor  kitty  was  found  alive,  and  sister  thought 
so  much  of  him  she  didn't  have  him  killed,  but 
bas  nursed  him  so  that  he  is  still  alive,  although 
he  can  not  walk  at  all  yet.  Jack  is  very  intelli- 
gent, and  when  he  was  found  so  hurt,  and  my  sis- 
ter went  to  him,  he  tried  to  purr.  I  go  to  school, 
but  it  is  vacation  now.  I  am  very  fond  of  play- 
ing archery  and  croquet.  Your  true  friend, 

ANNIE  L.  M. 

I  hope  the  poor  cat  may  recover,  but  if  he  is  to 
suffer  very  much,  it  would  be  kinder  to  kill  him, 
although  it  may  seem  unkind  to  say  so. 


NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  live  in  Newark.  New  Jersey,  but  I  am  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Newton.  A  five  minutes'  walk 
in  any  direction  will  bring  one  out  into  the  coun- 
try, where  the  view  is  too  beautiful  to  describe. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the 
1st  of  November,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  en- 
joy the  Post-office  Box  as  much  as  any  one  of  the 
short  stories.  I  have  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
sent  to  me  by  mail  while  I  am  here,  and  I  expect 
as  long  as  possible  to  take  this  paper.  Hoping 
that  you,  dear  Postmistress,  and  all  the  readers 
of  this  paper  are  enjoying  the  summer,  I  remain 
Your  constant  reader,  BESSIE  P.  O. 


BLACKWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  Yesterday  I 
helped  with  the  garden.  I  have  a  little  dog 
named  Don  ;  he  is  a  funny  little  dog,  but  he  loves 
to  chase  the  chickens.  I  hope  to  have  my  little 
letter  printed. 

Your  little  friend.  ROBERT  B. 


PLYMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  thirteen 
years  old.  My  home  is  in  New  York,  but  I  am 
spending  the  summer  in  New  London.  I  am  now 
visiting  Plymouth  for  a  week  with  mamma  and 
papa.  I  caught  on  a  bent  pin  and  No.  40  cotton 
a  trout  weighing  exactly  one  pound.  A  few  days 
ago  I  sailed  around  Lake  Winnipesaukee.and  had 
a  real  nice  time.  I  go  fishing,  ride  horseback,  and 
do  a  great  many  other  tilings.  I  have  one  pet ; 
it  is  a  horse  named  Dick,  and  I  ride  him  a  great 
deal.  He  tried  to  throw  me  off  this  summer,  but 
I  did  not  fall.  I  think  "  Rolf  House"  was  a  very 
nice  story.  I  think  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  are 
very  nice.  I  go  bathing  a  great  deal  in  our  lake 
it  is  not  salt,  but  I  think  it  is  great  fun  to  bathe 
in  fresh-water.  With  much  love  to  the  Postmis 
tress,  ALICE  I. 


PEMBROKE  VILLA,  ROXWBLL  ROAD,  SHEPHERD'S  BUSH. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — My  father  having  seen  a 
bill  lying  about  the  house,  read  it.  and  saw  HAR 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  printed  on  it.  so  he  orderec 
it  the  next  Saturday.  We  thought  it  was  a  very 
nice  book,  and  like  it  very  much,  especially  the 
letters,  because  the  little  folks  might  be  enticed 
to  write  letters  to  their  friends  across  the  sea 
We  have  two  Scotch  terriers,  but*  do  not  make 
them  pets,  because  they  are  so  noisy  and  are 
very  fond  of  running  after  the  birds  on  the  roads 
their  names  are  Jako  and  Toby.  I  have  two  sis 
ters  and  two  brothers,  the  youngest  one  being  a 
year  and  five  months  old.  I  am  the  eldest  of  th< 
family,  my  age  being  twelve  years.  I  wouU 
like  to  see  my  letter  published.  I  am  very  fond 


if  reading,  and  like  school  very  much.  I  study 
eading,  writing, arithmetic, algebra, and  French, 
and  am  very  fond  of  cricket.  I  should  like  to 
mow  if  any  of  your  readers  know  how  to  make 
in  aquarium,  and  if  so,  will  they  let  me  know 
LOW  to  go  about  it.  ARTHUR  B. 

Will  some  one  who  has  made  and  taken  care  of 
an  aquarium  write  a  letter  for  Arthur's  benefit? 


LAXGHOME,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  1  have  but 
_ne  pet,  and  that  is  a  Maltese  cat.  She  had  two 
dear  little  kittens,  but  one  of  our  cows  trod  on 
me  and  killed  it.  and  broke  the  other's  leg,  but 
as  it  was  so  very  little,  we  thought  perhaps  it 
vould  heal,  but  the  next  day  it  died.  I  was  very 
orry.  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  We  had  a  little  fu- 
neral the  day  it  died.  We  have  nineteen  cows, 
and  send  our  milk  to  Philadelphia. 

ABBIE  T.  W. 

I  forgot  to  tell  the  children  that  my  little  bird 
died  not  long  ago,  and  I  had  a  little  funeral  for 
t,  all  by  myself,  because  the  children  were  not 
at  home.  I  buried  it  in  the  garden  under  a  red- 
rose  bush. 


THANET,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —I  promised  to  write  again 
•vnd  tell  you  more  about  the  burning  ship  if  my 
etter  was  printed,  and  I  looked  in  every  number 
until  I  saw  it.  I  must  tell  you  about  the  ship.  It 
was  a  Norwegian  hark  full  of  timber,  and  first  it 
got  wrecked  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  in  re- 
moving the  cargo  it  was  set  on  fire,  no  one  knows 
now.  It  burned  for  about  forty  hours,  and  grad- 
ually floated  in  front  of  our  house.  We  watched 
it  until  it  became  red  all  over;  then  it  broke  to 
pieces  and  floated  about,  all  burning.  Fortunate- 
ly no  lives  were  lost.  And  it  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
I  was  fourteen  last  March.  RUTH  S. 


CAMBRIDGE,  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  as  well  as  for  our  good  to  write  a  few 
lines  for  the  Post-office  Box.  We  live  in  the  far 
West,  and  five  years  ago  these  prairies  were  wild, 
with  buffalo,  antelope,  wolves,  and  badgers  for 
their  inhabitants.  Here  and  there,  in  a  dug  out, 
or  sod  bouse,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  apart,  a 
family  might  be  found.  Jack-rabbits  are  numer- 
ous here  still.  Their  ears  are  about,  five  inches 
long,  and  their  bodies  are  in  proportion.  They 
are  very  destructive  in  a  garden  ;  our  pease  and 
beans  were  all  eaten  up  by  them.  They  are  very 
nice  to  eat  when  they  are  fat.  I  trapped  an  In- 
dian badger  last  April.  They  are  very  strong, 
with  short  legs,  long  hair,  and  long  claws,  and 
are  larger  than  a  large  cat.  I  have  one  pet,  a 
little  duck.  I  had  a  pet  jack-rabbit,  but  he  be- 
came sick  and  died.  1  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE ;  it  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  our  house.  When 
1  write  again  I  will  describe  a  cow-boy  and  his 
outfit.  FRANCIS  E. 

Write  again  soon. 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  see  all  the 
other  boys  and  girls  write  about  their  pets,  so  I 
will.  I  had  twelve  rabbits,  and  three  ran  away. 
I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writing,  si>ell- 
ing,  language,  and  numbers.  FRANK  B.  A. 


CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS. 

I  read  an  article  on  roller-skating  some  time 
ago.  It  spoke  about  the  danger  of  splinters  be- 
ing breathed  into  the  lungs.  I  will  therefore 
copy  something  I  read  in  a  newspaper:  "Indian- 
apolis has  a  rink  with  a.  paper  floor.  It  is  made 
by  pasting  and  pressing  straw  boards  together 
by  the  hydraulic  process.  There  are  no  joints, 
it  is  perfectly  smooth,  and,  in  comparison  with 
woodland  cement  floors,  it  is  noiseless."  Now 
don't  you  think  that  such  a  floor  as  that  would 
be  perfectly  harmless  ? 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  some  girl 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  who  lives  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  in  one  of  our  Western  or 
Southern  States.  CLARE  CUNNINGHAM. 


HERKIMKB,  NEW  YoEK. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  readers  of  our  dear  pa- 
per, and  I  assure  you  I  am  very  glad  to  be  num- 
bered among  them.  I  think  it  is  just  splendid. 
The  Post-office  Box  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  it  all  to  me,  because  the  letters  really 
come  from  girls  and  boys  who  live  so  far  away 
from  each  other.  I  have  had  several  correspond- 
ents who  lived  a  great  way  off,  mostly  in  the 
West,  and  every  one  was  found  through  HAR- 
PER'S Y'OUNG  PEOPLE.  Will  some  young  girl  be- 
tween the  age  of  thirteen  and  fifteen  please 
write  to  me?  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any- 
one. Please  tell  me  all  about  the  place  in  which 
you  live,  your  friends,  pastimes,  and  everything. 
Good-by.  MAE  E.  UUYCK. 

ISLE  OF  HOPE,  NEAR  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
have  four  pets— two  dogs,  a  pony,  and  a  cat.  We 


had  three  cows,  but  papa  sold  them.    Please  print 
this,  for  I  want  to  surprise  papa  and  mamma. 

JAMES  K  M. 


It  is  a  rainy  day,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to 
you.  I  have  been  ill,  and  am  not  very  strong. 
My  favorite  authors  are  Mrs.  Lillie,  Howard  Pyle, 
Ernest  Ingers<  ill.  Jimmy  Brown,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  I  have  a  flower 
bed,  but  the  seeds  did  not  come  up  nicely.  I  go 
to  si 'ho"!,  and  study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  geography,  grammar,  and  history.  I  am 
eleven  years  old.  We  have  two  cats,  a  canary, 
and  a  calf  for  pets.  I  like  Howard  Pyle's  style 
of  pictures  and  stories.  ANNA  PEARLE  T. 

This  little  correspondent  gave  only  half  her 
post-office  address.  The  Postmistress  will  keep 
that  half  to  herself,  but  when  Anna  writes  again. 
will  she  please,  give  it  in  full— town,  and  county, 
and  State  ? 

Bessie  K. :  The  Postmistress  would  be  delight- 
ed to  have  you  call  on  her.— Georgia  stnten  : 
Write  a  letter,  describing  your  village  and  its 
scenery,  and  tell  what  you  study,  and  which  of 
your  daily  occupations  you  most  enjoy.  I  liked 
your  letter,  but  it  was  not  just  what  it  is  best  to 
publish  in  the  Post-office  Box.  Georgia,  who  is 
twelve  years  old.  would  like  to  correspond  with 
a  girl  of  her  own  age.  Her  address  is  Newark, 
Newcastle  County, Delaware. — ( hrissie  II. :  With 
so  many  pets,  and  your  kind  aunties  and  cousins, 
yon  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  little  girl.— liinlie 
B. :  Five  girls  in  a  house  must  make  merry  times 
for  everybody.— Mary  K. :  You  have  been  unfor- 
tunate with  your  pets.  What  a  famous  huckle- 
berry season  you  have  had,  sending  thousands 
of  quarts  to  New  York  every  day.— I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  Edith  JI.  B.  It  would  have  been  a  pity 
if  her  little  kitten  had  not  found  its  way  home 
again.— Fanny  B. :  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  imagine 
the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  letters,  L.  W.  A. 
They  stand  for  the  name  of  a  girls'  society.  Who 
can  puzzle  them  out '—Florence  S. :  I  wish  you  a 
great  many  happy  birthdays,  dear  child.— Jesse 
B.  C. :  Your  letter  was  interesting,  but  I  prefer 
to  have  my  little  friends  write  to  me  with  pen 
and  ink,  if  possible.  Pencilled  writing  is  hard  to 
read.— I  say  the  same  to  dear  little  Louise  I!.— 
Lenisr  J.i  You  should  teach  your  pretty  little 
dog  better  manners. — Will  some  reader  semi  K. 
a  receipt  for  marshmallow  drops? 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


ENIGMA. 

In  brass,  not  in  gilt. 

In  iron  and  in  quilt. 

In  rock,  not  in  cleft. 

In  money,  not  in  theft. 

In  bird,  not  in  fowl. 

In  neigh,  not  in  howl. 

In  gold,  not  in  fold. 

In  hale,  not  in  old. 

In  Cleveland,  not  in  Hendricks. 

In  Morgan,  not  in  Pugh. 
My  whole  is  a  city  of  mineral  wealth. 
Where  lives  a  sweet  cousin  whose  cheeks  bloom 
with  health.          PEEP. 

No.  2. 

THREE  EAST   SQUARES. 

1  _1.  A  short  poem.  2.  An  Oriental  ruler.  3. 
Part  of  the  body. 

2—1.  Something  useful  in  wet  weather.  3.  The 
plural  of  is.  3.  A  beverage. 

3.— 1.  Wisdom,    a.  Auger.    3.  A  number. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No,  301. 


No.l.— 


L 

LET 
E  M  O  N 
T   <)  Y 

N 


P 

CAT 

PAPER 

TEA 

R 


No.  2.— 1.  Brooklyn  Bridge.    2.  Queen  Anne. 
No.  3.— And  feet  that  loitered  slow  to  school 
Went  storming  out  to  playing. 

No  4—  S-c-owl.  M-arch.  S-corn.  W-heat.  C-oat. 
S-word.  S-oak.  S-peck.  S-pear.  s-pm. 
S-pool.  C-ream. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  O.  J.  Greenwald.  Annie  and  Mary  Cox.  c  llara 
K  Shirley  Peebles,  Flossie  Raymond,  Aim  Mi 
thorn,  Jeanie  Somers,  John  W.  Tarrance.  Lean 
der  Paul,  Wilhelmine  D..  Evelyn  Gray.  Archy  P., 
Joscelyn  D.,  F.  G.  H.,and  Monumental  City. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  2d  and  3d  pa<j- 1  oj 
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A    MISTAKEN    CAUSE 

NED  (oppresfd!  IHJ  UK  >i"i/i.  "ah.  Papa,  I  du  wish  the  leaves  would 
muve  again,  and  make  annther  breeze  !" 


THE  CHICKEN  THIEVES— A  PUZZLE. 

TAKE  seven  white  beans;   place  five  in  a  row  before  you: 
bold  one  in  each  hand.     Then  begin  tlie  following  tale  : 
"There  were  once  two  tramps"  (open  each  hand,  and  show  a 
bean  in   eaeh  :  then   close  the  lists,  and  keep   them   closed,  and 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  during  the  whole  story) — "tin-re  were 
once  two  tramps  walking  down  a  lonely  road,  on  a  sharp  watch 
for  a  meal.     Presently,  right   before  them,  they  spied  a  brood 
of  chickens"  (indicate  the  beans  upon  the  table).      "They  open- 
ed their  bags,  and  each  made  a  grab  for  them. 


"Til  have  this  chicken.' 

"'I'll  have  this  one.' 

"'I'll  have  this.' 

"Til  have  this.' 

"Til  have  this.'" 

Each  hand  alternately  takes  a  bean  from  the  table,  while  con- 
cealing its  contents,  keeping  tlie  arms  apart  as  much  as  possible. 

"Now  they  had  their  bags  lull,  ami  walked  along  until  they 
saw  the  farmer  driving  toward  them.  The  chickens  kept  np 
such  a  noise  that  the  men  were  forced  to  let  them  out.  They 
went  behind  the  bushes,  and  cautiously  opened  their  bags. 

'"I'll  let  out  this  chicken,'  and, 'I'll  let  out  this  one' — until 
all  are  laid  down.'' 

Eaeh  hand  alternately  drops  a  bean. 

"They  crouched  beneath  the  underbrush  until  the  farmer 
had  passed  out  of  sight.  Then  they  stole  after  the  chickens 
once  more. 

"  '  I'll  have  this  chicken,"  and, '  I'll  have  this  one,'  etc." 

Each  hand  takes  up  one  bean  alternately. 

"So  they  started  oil' with  their  bags  full  again.  After  awhile 
they  came  to  a  country  store,  where  they  left  their  bags  outside 
while  they  bargained  for  a  jug  of  liquor."  (Still  keep  the  hands 
closed  and  wide  apart,  rapping  on  the  table  occasionally.) 

"Now  the  store-keeper  was  also  the  county  sheriff, and  under- 
stood the  sort  of  men  he  was  dealing  with.  Pretending  to  search 
for  a  jug, he  went  into  a  back  room  and  blew  a  whistle.  A  con- 
stable sprang  to  the  front  dour,  blocking  the  passage.  Then 
the  sheriff  came  hack  with  his  handcuffs,  and  took  the  two  men 
to  jail."  (Here  open  one  hand,  and  show  but  two  beans  within.) 
"  Then  the  constable  took  the  live  chickens  back  to  the  farmer." 
(Here  open  the  other  hand,  and  show  five  beans.) 

In  order  to  play  this  trick,  be  sure  to  have  the  objects  repre- 
senting the  chickens  and  thieves  exactly  alike,  but  do  not  appear 
to  notice  tills  fact.  After  beginning  the  story,  keep  the  hands 
closed,  so  that  tlie  full  hand  and  the  empty  hand  will  look  alike. 
Then  alternate  the  hands  in  t  his  way  :  The  right  hand  begins  to 
pick  up  beans  before  the  farmer  makes  his  appearance.  The 
right  hand  holds  four  beans,  tlie  left  hand  three  beans.  When 
the  chickens  are  to  be  let-  out  in  the  story,  the  left  hand  begins 
to  lay  down  beans:  consequently  when  all  the  chickens  are  let 
out  the  right,  hand  holds  two  beans  and  the  left  baud  none. 
When  the  chickens  are  stolen  the  second  time,  begin  to  take  up 
with  the  right  hand,  so  that  the  right  hand  adds  three  beans  to 
the  two  already  held,  which  makes  five  (chickens),  while  the 
left  hand  only  secures  two  beans,  which  represent  the  thieves. 


"  ISN'T  THIS  JOLLY  !" 


A    DIFFERENCE    OF    OPINION. 


"ISN'T  THIS  AWFUL!" 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  SNAKES. 

BY  CHARLES  MORRIS. 

MORE  than  once,  in  the  history  of  wars,  two  valiant 
armies  have  marched  together,  looked  each  other  in 
the  face,  and  then  ran  away,  each  scared  out  of  its  wits 
by  the  mere  sight  of  the  other.  In  the  history  of  men 
aud  snakes  the  same  thing  has  frequently  happened.  The 
man  runs  in  one  direction  and  the  snake  in  the  other,  and 
it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  more  frightened. 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  snakes  as  terrible  monsters, 
but  they  seem  to  look  upon  men  and  boys  as  equally  ter- 
rible, and  the  most  poisonous  serpent  will  fly  if  it  has  a 
fair  chance,  and  only  fights  when  it  finds  itself  cornered. 

There  are  many  wrong  ideas  entertained  about  these 
gliding  reptiles,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  stick  a  pin  in 
some  of  these  false  notions,  and  let  out  what  truth  is  in 
them.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  all  snakes  are 
horridly  ugly  and  deadly  poisonous  monsters,  fiercely 
bent  on  destroying  the  race  of  man,  and  armed  with  a 
forked  sting  which  they  constantly  thrust  out  from  their 
dreadful  jaws  in  search  of  victims. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  snakes  are  very 
handsome,  being  brilliant  in  color  and  graceful  in  form, 
while  their  flexible,  gliding  motion  is  perhaps  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  movements  in  the  animal  kingdom.  As  for 
the  forked  sting,  it  is  only  the  tongue  of  the  serpent,  and 
is  as  soft  and  harmless  in  its  touch  as  a  piece  of  velvet. 

The  poisonous  organs  are  a  pair  of  long  teeth  or  fangs. 
often  sharper  than  a  needle.  These  are  either  hollow,  or 
they  have  a  sort  of  canal  down  the  inner  side.  The  poison 
is  a  liquid  which  lies  in  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  fang. 
The  moment  the  teeth  enter  the  flesh  of  a  victim  certain 
muscles  press  on  the  gland,  the  poison  is  forced  out.  and 
runs  down  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  and  into  the  wound. 

As  for  the  forked  tongue,  which  plays  in  and  out  with 
such  rapidity,  it  seems  to  be  the  feeling  organ  of  the  ser- 
pent. It  is  used  as  we  use  our  finger* — to  find  out  more 
about  things  than  can  be  told  by  the  eyes. 

The  great  majority  of  snakes  are  as  harmless  as  a  mouse. 
In  all  North  America  there  are  only  three  or  four  poison- 
ous kinds  of  snakes.  These  are  the  rattlesnake,  the  moc- 
casin, aud  the  copper -head,  which  are  very  dangerous, 
and  a  little  snake  found  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
called  the  harlequin,  which  is  only  slightly  poisonous. 
All  these  snakes,  except  the  harlequin,  are  marked  by  a 
deep  pit  on  each  side  of  the  head,  between  the  eye  and 
the  nostril.  What  the  pit  is  for  no  one  knows,  but  if 
any  of  my  readers  meets  a  snake  with  these  holes  in  the 
sides  of  its  head,  he  had  better  have  business  in  the  other 
direction  if  he  does  not  want  to  get  into  trouble. 

Most  of  our  common  snakes  are  as  harmless  as  doves. 
The  black,  the  whip,  and  the  milk  snake,  the  water  and 
garter  snake,  the  hog-nosed  snake,  and  the  big  and  ugly 
pine  snake  of  New  Jersey,  with  many  other  common  spe- 
cies, may  be  handled  as  safely  as  one  would  handle  a  flex- 
ible strip  of  India  rubber.  There  is  no  reason  why  man. 
boy,  or  girl  should  show  the  same  senseless  fear  of  snakes 
as  is  shown  by  monkeys.  These  animals,  as  is  well  known, 
are  dreadfully  afraid  of  snakes,  and  can  not  be  made  to 
come  near  even  to  a  dead  one.  but  will  stand  off  at  a  safe 
distance,  chattering  and  flying  in  wild  fright  if  the  slightest 
motion  is  seen.  The  human  race  is  like  the  monkey  race 
in  this.  They  seem  born  with  a  natural  dread  of  snakes. 

The  rattlesnake  is  born  with  a  small  knob  or  button 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  After  that,  every  time  the  snake 
sheds  its  skin,  as  a  rule  a  new  rattle  is  added.  But  this 
may  happen  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  tell  the  age  of  a  snake  by  the  number  of  its  rattles. 
They  are  all  alike  in  one  thing:  they  shake  the  tail,  caus- 
ing a  rattling-  sound,  when  they  are  disturbed  or  cornered. 

There  are  in  all  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  species  of  rattle- 
snakes. Some  of  these  average  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 


The  most  common  variety  in  the  mountains  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  in  the  South  is  the  banded  rattlesnake. 
It  is  about  four  feet  long,  of  a  yellow  or  grayish  color, 
with  black  bands.  It  is  mostly  found  in  rocky  situations, 
and  feeds  on  birds,  frogs,  toads,  and  the  like  small  game. 

The  only  other  poisonous  snake  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  is  the  copper-head.  This  creature  is  sel- 
dom more  than  three  feet  long,  is  very  slender,  and  rath- 
er pretty.  It  is  of  a  pale  red  color,  with  a  row  of  dark 
brown  spots  on  the  back.  The  head  is  of  a  color  some- 
thing like  copper.  It  lives  in  rocky  places,  and  grows 
scarcer  the  farther  north  we  go. 

The  moccasin  seems  to  be  only  found  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  lives  in 
swampy  places,  often  on  tufts  and  hummocks  of  grass. 
It  is  a  short,  thick  snake,  with  rough  scales.  When  young 
it  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  with  dark  bands  on  the  neck;  but 
when  old  it  becomes  almost  black.  The  common  water- 
snake  of  the  North  is  often  called  a  moccasin,  though  it  is 
not  at  all  like  the  true  moccasin,  and  is  quite  harmless. 

All  snakes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  those 
that  kill  by  poison,  those  that  constrict,  or  coil  around 
their  prey,  and  those  that  swallow  their  prey  alive.  Their 
mode  of  swallowing  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  snake  life,  since  they  often  swallow  creatures 
much  larger  than  themselves.  It  is  rather  curious  to  see 
a  slim-bodied  serpent  slowly  swallowing  a  fat  frog  two  or 
three  times  its  diameter,  and  looking  after  the  operation 
like  a  rubber  tube  with  a  base-ball  in  its  centre. 

In  fact,  all  snakes  have  a  rubber-like  power  of  stretching. 
The  head  is  very  curiously  constructed.  Instead  of  the 
bones  being  firmly  joined  together,  as  in  other  animals, 
they  are  held  together  by  elastic  ligaments.  These  readily 
stretch,  so  that  the  bones  can  be  pulled  apart,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  jaws  greatly  widened.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
body.  It  has  great  stretching  powers,  and  can  easily  hold 
something  of  a  diameter  several  times  larger  than  its  own. 
But  the  stories  that  are  sometimes  told  of  the  great  trop- 
ical boas  swallowing  oxen  or  other  large  animals  need 
not  be  believed.  In  these  travellers'  stories  there  is  shown 
a  power  of  stretching  which  beats  that  of  any  snake. 

No  one  need  believe  the  story  that  the  snake  licks  its 
prey  all  over,  and  covers  it  with  a  slimy  substance  before 
attempting  to  swallow  it.  Snakes  have  a  great  flow  of 
saliva,  and  their  food  when  taken  into  the  mouth  is 
quickly  covered  with  a  slimy  substance  which  makes  it 
more  easily  swallowed. 

The  snake's  mouth  has  six  rows  of  long,  fine  teeth, 
curved  inward,  which  are  not  suited  to  cut  or  bite,  but  are 
good  at  holding  on.  When  a  frog',  mouse,  or  bird  is 
caught,  it  is  worked  into  the  mouth,  the  teeth  letting  it 
enter  easily,  but  not  letting  it  out  again.  The  six  be  mes 
•which  bear  the  teeth  each  moves  separately,  and  each  keeps 
loosing  its  hold  and  taking  a  new  hold  further  out,  so  that 
the  prey  is  steadily  drawn  back  by  this  active  motion. 

The  bodies  of  all  snakes  are  covered  with  scales.  These 
help  them  in  their  movement  by  the  friction  of  their 
edges  with  the  ground.  But  the  main  moving  org-ans  are 
the  ribs.  Of  these  some  snakes  have  as  many  as  three 
hundred  pairs,  all  movable,  and  able  to  press  backward 
through  the  skin  upon  the  ground. 

As  to  the  power  of  snakes  to  charm  other  animals,  this 
needs  yet  to  be  proved.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
animals  become  motionless  and  helpless  when  seriously 
frightened,  and  what  is  usually  called  charming  is  proba- 
bly this  effect  of  fright.  The  wonderful  stories  of  bird 
charming  by  snakes  are  110  doubt  a  little  embellished  to 
make  them  seem  more  remarkable.  It  is  possible  that  the 
effect  is  something  like  what  we  call  mesmerism,  or  ani- 
mal magnetism. 

Snakes  are  divided  by  some  writers  into  five  classes — the 
burrowing,  the  ground,  the  tree,  the  fresh-water,  and  the 
sea  snakes.  The  burrowers  live  mainly  underground. 
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They  have  a  short,  stiff  body,  with  firm,  close-set  scales, 
and  live  on  worms  and  slugs,  etc.  The  tree  snakes  are 
small-sized,  swift-moving1  creatures,  often  bright  green  in 
color.  Many  of  them  can  swing  downward  by  the  tail 
when  seeking  their  favorite  food  of  eggs  or  young  birds. 
Some  of  them  are  poisonous.  The  ground  snakes  comprise 
far  the  greater  number,  and  are  those  best  known.  Though 
ordinarily  living  on  the  ground,  they  frequently  take  to 
trees  or  to  the  water.  The  true  water  snakes  are  small  in 
size  and  harmless,  though  poisonous  ground  snakes  often 
frequent  the  water. 

Snakes  are  very  fond  of  milk,  though  they  do  not  milk 
cows,  as  has  been  asserted.  They  are  also  fond  of  eggs, 
and  there  is  a  story  of  a  cobra  having  entered  a  hen- 
house through  a  chink,  and  swallowed  so  many  eggs  that 
he  could  not  get  out  again.  The  robber  was  slain,  the 
eggs  placed  under  the  hen  again,  and  duly  hatched  out  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

On  an  average,  snakes  sleep  half  the  year,  while  the  green 
garter  snake  of  the  United  States  sleeps  eight  mouths  out 
of  the  twelve. 

A  FAMILY  JAR. 

BY  LIZZIE  W.  CHAMPNEY. 

EVERY  one  said  there  was  something  queer  about  Larry 
O'Shannon,  the  head  workman  at  the  pottery.  He 
was  a  rather  handsome  young  Irishman,  naturally,  one 
would  think,  of  a  merry  disposition,  for  now  and  then  he 
would  make  a  droll  remark  or  sing  a  snatch  of  a  rollick- 
ing song.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  joke  he  would  seem  to 
remember  something,  and  would  shut  his  teeth  together 
with  a  snap,  and  scowl  in  a  way  that  gave  his  fine  features 
a  determined  and  almost  ugly  look. 

Mr.  Thurston,  his  employer,  distrusted  him  vaguely 
from  the  first,  though  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to  give 
a  reason  for  so  doing,  for  Larry  was  industrious,  often 
working  after-hours,  and  never  idling  like  some  of  the  oth- 
er workmen.  With  his  companions  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  unsocial,  miserly  chap,  with  "a  shtory  behind 
him."  What  the  story  was  no  one  could  ascertain.  Some 
said  he  was  in  love ;  others  darkly  hinted  that  he  had  served 
a  term  in  the  State's-prison.  But  Mr.  Thurston,  on  in- 
vestigating his  record,  found  that  all  was  clear  since  his 
lauding  at  Castle  Garden,  only  two  years  before  his  en- 
gagement at  the  pottery,  and  the  assertion  that  he  was  in 
love  was  visibly  a  base  slander,  for  he  was  very  shy,  and 
never  willingly  spoke  to  a  woman. 

He  had  one  friend,  little  Caro,  the  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer, who  loved  to  loiter  and  chat  with  him  when  she 
brought  her  father  his  luncheon,  or  stopped  for  him  on 
her  way  home  from  school. 

Larry  always  brightened  up  when  Caro  called  on  him. 
He  often  gave  her  a  bit  of  clay  to  play  with,  and  she  would 
make  little  tea  sets,  and  give  grand  dinner  parties  on  the 
low  bench  beside  the  turning  table.  One  particular  morn- 
ing he  seemed  quite  gay,  and  sang  his  most  comic  songs 
as  he  patted  and  punched  the  lump  of  clay.  As  he  held 
the  curved  piece  of  wood  to  the  outside  of  the  mass,  and 
gave  the  table  the  twirl  which  would  model  the  outline 
symmetrically  by  paring  off  the  clay  evenly  as  every  por- 
tion of  the  lump  was  brought  around,  the  whirring  wheel 
kept  up  a  droning  accompaniment  to  the  ballad  of  "  Lani- 
gan's  Ball." 

"Burr,  burr,"  buzzed  the  wheel. 

" '  And  the  byes  were  all  in  muslin  dressed,' " 

sang  Larry. 

"Burr,  burr,  bur-r-r-r." 

" '  And  the  girls  in  corduroy.'  " 

"Do  they  really  dress  that  way  in  Ireland?"  Caro 

asked. 


"Bless  your  dear  heart,  no ;  quite  the  contrary.  Many's 
the  ball  I've  footed  it  in  a  fine  green  corduroy  suit,  and 
Kathie  in  white  muslin,  with  a  rose  in  her  hair,  and  as 
pretty  a  foot  as  ever  trod  on  a  poor  fellow's  heart." 

"Who  was  Kathie?"  Caro  asked;  but  the  potter  did 
not  hear  her,  and  all  the  sunshine  had  gone  out  of  his 
face. 

Caro  was  making  some  little  rabbits  out  of  her  clay, 
shaping  their  ears  carefully  with  a  pin,  and  she  prattled 
away  without  noticing  the  change  in  her  friend's  mood. 

' '  Did  you  know  that  there  is  lots  about  pottery  in  the 
Bible?  We  read  the  verses  in  Sunday-school  yesterday. 
The  Lord  told  Jeremiah  to  go  down  to  the  potter's  house, 
and  He  would  teach  him  a  lesson.  Jeremiah  went  and 
watched  the  man.  He  couldn't  have  been  a  good  work- 
man like  you,  for  first  he  tried  to  make  a  pitcher,  but  he 
couldn't  make  the  handles  stick  on,  or  he  spoiled  it  in 
some  other  way  by  his  clumsiness.  So  he  changed  his 
mind  and  made  another  kind  of  dish  out  of  it.  I  forget 
what  this  was  to  teach,  but  it  was  something  about  trying 
again  if  you  don't  get  it  all  right  the  first  time." 

"That's  a  good  wurrd  if  it  comes  while  the  clay's  soft, 
but  when  it's  been  through  the  foire  it's  as  hard  as  Pbairey's 
heart,  it  is.  It's  a  nice  little  leddy  ye  are,  though,  and 
there's  a  crock  in  the  windy  I  made  meself  afther-hours 
for  yez.  Ye  can  plant  a  posy  in  it  if  ye  likes,  or  keep 
cakies  in  it,  as  is  most  convanient." 

Caro  trotted  home  hugging  her  jar,  and  quite  deter- 
mined in  her  own  mind  that  it  should  be  put  to  no  com- 
mon service.  If  she  only  knew  enough  of  decorative  art 
to  paint  a  stork  on  it,  and  set  in  the  corner  of  the  parlor 
to  hold  a  ribbon-tied  sheaf  of  cat-tails,  like  the  young  lady 
from  Boston !  But  wishing  was  of  no  use,  so  she  simply 
filled  it  with  water  and  coiled  within  it  the  long  stems  of 
the  pond-lilies  which  Jerry  had  brought  in  from  Bemis's 
Pond.  The  glorious  flowers  burned  like  lamps  against 
the  dark  blue  glaze,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

They  were  talking  of  pottery  in  literature,  and  one  of 
them  mentioned  an  allusion  made  by  Omar  Khayyam,  an 
ancient  Persian  poet,  in  which  it  was  imagined  that  the 
dust  of  some  one  long  dead  might  be  mingled  with  the 
clay,  "for,"  said  the  poet, 

"  I  remember  stopping  by  the  way 
To  watch  a  potter  thumping  his  wet  clay; 
And  with  its  all-obliterated  tongue 
It  murmured,  '  Gently,  brother ;  gently,  pray.'  " 

This  started  Caro  on  a  new  train  of  thought.  Perhaps 
her  jar  had  been  a  living  human  being.  Perhaps  it  was 
still  conscious,  in  some  dumb  way,  of  what  was  passing. 
She  thought  so  earnestly  that  she  went  to  bed  with  a 
headache,  and  dreamed  a  wild  dream,  in  which  the  jar 
assumed  human  features,  and  seating  itself  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  related  its  experiences.  These  were  very  fantas- 
tic and  improbable,  but  ended  with  the  announcement 
that  the  jar  was  a  good-natured  sort  of  genius,  having  the 
power  to  bring  good  fortune  to  its  possessor.  It  was  very 
improbable,  but,  for  all  that,  Caro  awoke  with  a  decided 
respect  for  the  potter's  gift,  and  her  resolution  strengthen- 
ed that  it  should  never  be  put  to  mean  uses.  After  the 
flowers  faded  it  was  filled  with  cakes  of  maple  sugar,  and 
stored  away  in  her  mother's  preserve  closet. 

That  very  afternoon  something  extraordinary  happen- 
ed at  the  pottery.  Larry  received  a  letter,  postmarked 
"London."  This  was  so  unusual  an  occurrence  that 
Mr.  Thurston  could  not  help  noticing  the  fact,  and  also 
that  Larry  turned  pale  when  he  recognized  the  hand- 
writing, and  that  he  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
open  the  envelope.  Mr.  Thurston  handed  him  the  office 
shears,  but  after  cutting  the  end,  Larry  did  not  read  his 
letter,  but  hid  it  away  in  his  pocket  for  some  future  time. 
All  his  companions  noticed  that  Larry  seemed  under  the 
influence  of  strong  excitement  that  afternoon;  his  work 
went  wrong,  and  he  was  nervous  and  preoccupied. 
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As  soon  as  working  hours  were  over  lie  appeared 
again  in  his  employer's  office,  and  asked  for  a  month's 
leave  of  absence.  Mr.  ThursUm  was  much  surprised. 
"You  know,  Larry,"  said  he,  "that  this  is  the  busiest 
season.  If  you  leave  now,  I  shall  have  to  engage  anoth- 
er workman  to  take  your  place,  and  a  skilled  man  can  not 
be  picked  up  for  so  short  a  time." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  Larry  replied,  decidedly;  "  then  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  for  good  and  all." 

"  Think  twice,"  Mr.  Thurston  urged.  "  This  is  a  good 
position,  and  you  ought  not  to  give  it  up  except  for  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death." 

"That's  just  what  it  is,  sir,"  Larry  replied;  "and  it's 
sorry  I  am  to  leave,  for  it's  a  good  master  you've  been  to 
me."  With  that  he  bowed  respectfully,  and  taking  off 
his  apron,  hung  it  ou  the  nail  above  the  potter's  wheel. 
Mr.  Thurston  called  him  back  to  hand  him  the  wages  due 
him,  and  asked  if  he  might  know  the  business  uhieh 
called  him  away  so  suddenly. 

"  Not  yet,  sir,"  Larry  answered,  uneasily;  "but  it  will 
be  in  the  papers,  please  the  saints,  in  a  fortnight." 

Caro  was  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  departure  of  her 
friend.  She  was  at  the  garden  gate  as  he  went  down  the 
roadoiihis  way  to  the  evening  train.  He  paused  and  talk- 
ed with  her,  and  the  secret  which  he  would  not  tell  his  em- 
ployer he  confided  to  her  keeping.  He  read  her  the  mys- 
terious letter,  and  Caro  was  deeply  interested.  "  Wail  a 
moment,"  she  exclaimed;  "I  want  to  send  Kathie  a  pre- 
sent." And  scampering  into  the  house,  she  brought  mil 
the  jar  of  maple  sugar.  "You  don't  know  it."  she  ex- 
plained, "but  this  jar  was  made  from  the  dust  of  an  In- 
dian sorceress,  and  it  will  bring  you  good  luck  as  lung  as 
you  keep  it." 


Larry  laughed.  "I'll 
houhl  on  to  it  as  my  life, " 
he  said;  and  removing 
some  of  the  cakes,  he 
buried  the  letter  in  the 
i  r.  Then  he  tied  the 
jar  in  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  continued 
his  walk  to  the  station. 
Before  two  weeks  had 
passed.  Mr.  Thurston 
heartily  wished  Larry 
back  again. 

He  spoke  of  him  one 
morn  ing  at  the  breakfast 
table.  "  I'll  never  find 
his  equal, "he said.  "If 
he  were  here  now,  I'd 
make  him  overseerof  the 
works."  Then  he  open- 
ed the  morning  paper. 

At  that  instant  Mr. 
Tluirston's  eye  fell  on 
the  announcement  of  the 
destruction  of  a  part  of 
the  Tower  of  London  and 
of  portions  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  "What 
a  dastardly  act !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  will 
the  dynamiters  do  next  ? 
and  who  cau  have  been 
the  miscreant  ;" 

He  read  the  descrip- 
tion aloud ;  then  sudden- 
ly paused  and  whistled. 
"  What  now  i"  asked 
Mrs.  Thurston. 

"Listen,  all  of  you;" 
and  Mr.  Thurston  read 

on:  "'The  authorities  have  arrested  a  dynamiter  at  his 
lodgings  in  Westminster  district,  and  found  concealed  in  his 
room  a  small  infernal  machine,  consisting  of  a  blue  glazed 
jar  marked  "T.  &  Co.'''  That  is  our  trade-mark,"  Mr. 
Thurston  explained.  "'Thisjarwas  tilled  with  small  cakes 
somewhat  resembling  soap,  and  said  by  experts  to  be  dy- 
namite. The  man  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  lodging- 
house  for  but  two  days,  but  had  been  watched  from  the 
first  by  the  police.  A  chest  found  in  his  room  bore  labels 
indicating'  that  it  had  come  on  the  steamer  Alaska  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  The  prisoner  protests  his  inno- 
cence, and  refers  to  employers  in  America,  undoubtedly 
to  occasion  delay  in  his  trial.  It  is  believed  that  his  ar- 
rest will  lead  to  important  developments.  He  appears  to 
be  an  Irish  American,  was  nervous  and  uneasy  in  de- 
meanor, displaying  anxiety  to  change  his  lodgings  when 
he  found  that  detectives  were  on  his  track.  He  awaits  in 
prison  the  result  of  further  investigations.  The  dynamite 
found  in  his  possession  has  been  sent  to  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory of  Messrs.  Bloughpipe  &  Testube,  analytical  chem- 
ists, for  examination.'" 

A  dead  silence,  suddenly  broken  by  a  simultaneous  clat- 
ter of  tongues,  followed  the  reading  of  this  item. 
"It  is  undoubtedly  Larry." 

"Who  would  have  thought  that  he  was  a  dynamiter  '." 
""What  a  mercy  that  he  did  not  blow  us  all  up!'' 
"I  always  suspected  him  from  the  first." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  they  send  to  you  for  testi- 
mony ?" 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  bad  courses 
always  lead  to  a  bad  end." 

Only  Caro  sat  silent,  holding  her  knife  and  fork  perpen- 
dicularly, with  a  scared  look  in  her  staring  eves.    At  length 
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her  mother  noticed  her.      ''What  ails  the  child  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed.     "  Is  she  going  into  a  fit  ?"' 

"<>]i,  papa!  papa!"  she  cried,  sobbing  hysterically. 
"Will  they  hang  Larry  right  off?  Is  there  time  for  me 
to  go  to  England  and  save  him?" 

"  Go  to  England  !     Child,  have  you  lost  your  senses  ?" 

''No:  but  Kathie  will  die  if  he  does,  and  it  was  all  my 
fault  in  giving  him  the  maple  sugar.  Do  you  suppose 
the  chemists  will  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
maple  sugar,  or  will  they  drop  it  into  the  river  without 
examining  it?  And  the  letter,  Kathie's  letter,  that  explain- 
ed why  he  was  in  London,  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar." 

"Come,"  said  her  father,  "we  must  not  be  quite  so  in- 
coherent. Did  Larry  read  you  the  letter  that  called  him 
away  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  from  Kathie,  who  jilted  him  long 
ago  in  Ireland,  and  Larry  thought  it  was  because  she  liked 
some  one  else;  but  it  was  only  because  she  couldn't  leave 
her  old  mother  and  go  with  him  to 
America.  But  her  mother  died  a  year 
ago,  and  Katbie  went  down  to  Lon- 
don as  a  house-maid,  for  she  did  not 
know  where  to  write  to  Larry.  But 
after  a  while  she  found  his  address, 
and  sent  for  him  to  come  for  her, 
and  Larry  could  not  think  of  letting 
her  cross  the  ocean  alone,  and  so  he 
went  after  her.  And  I  thought  my 
jar  would  bring  him  good  luck,  but 
instead  of  that  it  has  got  him  into 
trouble." 

Mr.  Thurston  thought  for  some  time 
quite  earnestly.  "We  can  not  well 
go  to  England,  my  clear,"  he  said  at 
length,  "but  we  can  send  a  cablegram 
to  Messrs.  Bloughpipe  &  Testube,  and 
also  to  the  authorities,  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings until  they  receive  our  certi- 
fied statement,  and  I  think  we  shall 
save  Larry  yet." 

The  cablegram  arrived  just  in  time. 
The  chemists  experimented  very  cau- 
tiously with  a  grain  of  the  maple 
sugar,  and  the  little  jar  was  carried 
into  court,  where  Larry  ate  several 
cakes  of  it,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
spectators,  who  were  certain  that  he 
would  explode  before  their  eyes, 
bringing  down  the  house  with  him. 
As  nothing  alarm  ing  folio  wed  Larry's 
luncheon,  the  Judge  himself  partook 
of  the  maple  sugar,  and  finding  it  very 
nice,  absent-mindedly  made  away 
with  a  number  of  cakes  while  Kath- 
ie's letter  was  read  aloud,  to  Larry's 
intense  indignation,  by  an  individual 
in  a  big  wig  and  black  gown.  The 
Judge  was  uncertain  as  to  which  was 
the  sweeter,  the  letter  or  the  sugar, 
but  both  together  so  improved  his  tem- 
per that  he  immediately  discharged 
the  prisoner,  pronouncing  him  clear- 
ed of  all  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  The  announcement  of  Larry's 
wedding  appeared  in  the  papers,  and 
he  brought  his  bride  back  to  Ameri- 
ca, accepting  the  position  of  overseer 
at  Mr.  Thurston's  works.  The  blue 
jar  stands  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  it 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  family  "jar"  that  has  yet 
made  its  appearance  beneath  their 
roof. 


BITS  OP  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT    MAR.JORIE    PRECEPT. 


AT  THE  TABLE. 

rpHERE  is  no  place  where  good  or  bad  manners  are  so 
J_  quickly  observed  as  at  the  table.  The  way  people  be- 
have there  shows  plainly  and  at  once  whether  or  not  they 
are  used  to  the  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Let  me  say  here  that  our  home  manners  are  by  far  the 
most  important  for  us  to  consider.  Persons  who  are  rude, 
selfish,  or  disagreeable  at  home  will  at  some  time  betray 
these  traits  when  elsewhere.  Politeness  springs  from  true 
kindness  of  heart,  and  may  almost  be  defined  as  caring  a 
great  deal  for  the  happiness  of  others.  I  would  give  very 
little  for  the  politeness  which  is  only  on  the  surface,  and 
kept,  like  a  party  dress,  for  great  occasions. 

Clean  faces  and  hands,  clean  finger-nails,  well-brushed 
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hair  and  clothing,  and  a  tasteful  appearance  generally, 
should  at  the  table  distinguish  young  people  who  are  well 
brought,  up.  Never,  let  the  wen!  her  lie  what  it  may, 

should  Jack  i ie  to  dinner  in  his  shirt  sleeves.      A  coat 

of  some  kind  every  gentleman  must  wear  at  that  meal. 
Jack,  who  is  a.  boy  growing  up  to  be  a  gentleman,  ought 
to  be  as  particular  about  this  as  papa  or  brother  I  lal 

(lirls  should  be  as  careful  as  their  brothers  about  the 
matter  of  toilet  for  their  meals.  Pretty  while  dresses, 
-:n  ribbons,  and  a  general  daintiness  should  make  a  girl 
resemble  her  favorite  flower,  and  delight  the  eyes  of  all 
who  look  at  her.  An  untidy  girl  is  like  a  false  note  in 
music,  or  a  mistake  in  syntax — she  jars  upon  our  nerves. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  helped.     Wait  patiently  un- 
til your  turn  comes,  and  then  eat  slowly.     Do  you   re 
member  in  one  of  Dickens's stories  he  describe-,  a  verj  droll 
character,  one  Mr.  Pancks,  who  always  ate  his  dinner  as 
if  he  were  shovelling  in  coals  ? 

Never  eat  with  your  knife.  A  knife's  proper  use  is  to 
cut  up  food ;  it  should  not  be  put.  in  the  mouth  at  all.  The 
fork  is  the  proper  thing  to  eat  with.  Eat  soup  with  the 
side  of  your  spoon;  it.  is  not  nice  to  thrust  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon  into  your  mouth,  as  if  you  intended  to  swallow 
it  whole. 

Should  you  desire  to  leave  the  table  before  a  meal  is 
concluded,  look  at  your  mother  or  your  hostess,  and  hav- 
ing secured  her  attention,  say,  pleasantly,  "Excuse  me, 
please, "and  having  her  permission,  you  may  withdraw. 

When  asked  what  special  part  of  meat,  fish,  or  fowl  you 
prefer,  remember  that  politeness  requires  you  to  make  a 
choice.  Even  if  you  do  not  care  very  much  about  it,  it  is 
better  for  you  to  say  whether  you  like  your  beefsteak 
•well  or  under  done,  and  whether  the  wing-  of  the  chicken 
or  some  of  the  white  meat  will  be  the  more  agreeable. 

Take  part  in  whatever  conversation  is  going  on,  modest- 
ly, because  young  people  should  not  put  themselves  for- 
ward, but  not  with  blushes  or  confusion,  as  though  you 
•were  tongue-tied.  If  you  happen  to  have  heard  a  very 
good  anecdote,  or  to  know  of  some  funny  occurrence,  it  is 
well  to  save  the  telling  of  it  until  you  are  at  the  table,  for 
a  good  laugh  and  a  happy  heart  are  real  aids  to  digestion. 


ANN  ELY,  THE  LOST  ROSE  OF  THE  TYUoL. 
21  Jfafrn  £cilc. 

BY    V  I  L  L  A  M  A  R  I  A. 
II. 

ONY  hurried  into  the  house,  his  eyes  shining  and  a  loi  >k 
of  determination  in  his  face.  He  told  his  parents  of 
his  new  resolution.  They  thought  he  had  lost  his  mind. 
and  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  entreaties  were  of  no  avail, 
and  armed  with  his  father's  blessing,  he  hurried  awn  \ . 

He  almost  flew  along  the  steep  path  which  led  to  the 
alp,  for  lie  must  be  there  before  those  whom  he  was  ex- 
pecting could  reach  the  place,  since  the  old  man  had  told 
him  that  they  only  left  their  under-ground  dwelling  by 
the  light  of  the  stars. 

At  length,  weary  and  breathless,  he  reached  the  goal. 
It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  a  solemn  silence  rested  over 
the  ravines  around  him  and  the  glaciers  which  glistened 
like  silver  in  the  white  light. 

Tony  hurried  across  the  meadow  and  past  the  door  and 
the  closed  shutters,  lor  he  must  not  betray  his  presence  in 
the  house.  So  he  crept  round  to  the  back  of  the  little 
I  ing,  the  roof  of  which  on  this  side  sloped  down  to  the 
ground.  Opening  the  door  into  the  hay-loft,  he  \\as  just 
going  to  swing  himself  inside,  when  a  strange  sound  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  the  lonely  rock  met  his  ear. 

Faint  sweet  strains  of  music  came  toward  him,  softly 
at  first,  then  growing  louder  and  louder,  until,  as  he  look- 
ed in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came,  he  saw,  on  the 
exact  spot  when.'  he  had  left  Annely  on  that  unhappy  day, 


little  glancing  lights  coming  out  of  the  rock.  They  in- 
creased in  numbers, and  swept  toward  the  hut  as  if  borne 
on  the  waves  of  sound. 

Tony  had  been  gazing  breathlessly  at  the  mysterious 
vision,  and  his  heart  beat  loudly  between  hope  and  fear. 
1  Ie  swung  himself  lightly  through  the  opening,  drew  the 
shutter  to  behind  him,  and  felt  about  in  the  dark  for  the 
place  in  the  floor  where  he  knew  there  was  a  knot-hole 
directly  over  the  sitting-room  below.  He  had  often  called 
out  to  his  sister  in  fun  through  this  hole,  and  now  perhaps 
it  might  enable  him  to  rescue  her. 

The  opening  was  very  small,  but  the  guests  whom  he 
was  expecting  were  very  sharp-sighted,  so  he  laid  some 
wisps  of  hay  over  the  hole,  and  then  he  bent  down  his 
head  and  looked  through  it.  He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
They  seemed  to  have  reached  the  hut,  and  presently  he 
heard  the  outer  door  open,  and  then  the  door  of  the  sit- 
ting-room flew  open. 

The  room  was  instantly  illuminated  by  the  lights  of 
the  torches,  and  the  little  under-ground  race  of  dwarfs 
moved  to  and  fro  in  their  rays. 

They  were  hardly  two  feet  high,  but  their  eyes  shone 
like  stars,  and  their  hair  and  beards  fell  over  their  little 
green  coats  in  long  gray  locks.  They  glided  noiselessly 
in,  and  placed  themselves  against  the  walls.  All  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  door,  but  most  eager  of  all  was 
the  anxious  Tony. 

Now  approached,  in  a  purple  mantle  embroidered  with 
golden  stars,  the  King'  of  these  powerful  little  people,  the 
celebrated  Dwarf-king  Laurin,  of  whose  heroic  actions  all 
the  chronicles  have  something  to  tell,  and  who  is  now 
resting,  after  a  long  and  eventful  life,  in  his  crystal  castle 
inside  the  mountains. 

The  wisdom  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  was  stamped 
on  his  high  brow,  and  beneath  his  diamond  crown  the 
hair  fell  to  his  waist  in  locks  of  shining  silver. 

He  led  by  tlie  hand—at  the  sight  the  watching  Tony 
gave  a  cry  of  delight— Annely,  the  lost  Eose  of  Tyrol. 

And  oh,  how  wonderfully  lovely  she  was!  A  dress  of 
silvery  lace  fell  over  her  skirt  of  sky-blue  satin,  a  string  of 
pearls  was  round  her  waist,  and  on  her  beautiful  fair  hair, 
which  waved  about  her  sweet  face  and  white  shoulders, 
rested  a  wreath  of  roses  from  King  Laurin's  celebrated 
rose  garden  in  the  mountains. 

Tony  clasped  his  hands  in  his  delight.  Could  that  real- 
.ly  be  his  lost  Auuely,  or  was  it  only  a  bright  vision  ?  But 
presently  the  sweet  tones  of  that  voice  he  could  never  for- 
get came  up  to  him  like  a  silver  bell,  and  then  he  could 
see  her  smiling  at  the  King.  Yes.  it  was  Annely. 

Absorbed  in  looking  at  her,  Tony  had  not  perceived 
how  the  room  had  changed  under  the  skillful  hands  of  the 
dwarfs.  Lights  were  flashing  from  the  walls  in  crystal 
vessels  of  ruby  red,  and  a  table  elegantly  spread  with 'gold 
and  silver  dishes  had  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  The  King 
sat  with  Anuely  at  the  upper  end  of  it. 

Tony  knew  that  now  was  his  chance,  and  with  a  silent 
prayer  in  his  heart,  he  swung  himself  down  to  the  ground 
and  crept  softly  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where 
lie  hid  himself  behind  the  open  door. 

Presently  some  of  the  dwarf  serving-men  approached, 
bringing  on  dishes  of  gold  the  costliest  viands  for  the 
feast.  The  dwarfs  came  up  quickly  and  passed  in  at  the 
door,  thinking  only  of  their  rich  burdens,  and  not  per- 
ceiving Tony.  Soon  the  last  one  drew  near.  This  one 
carried  under  his  arm  his  mist cap— that  wonderful  little 
head  covering  that  makes  its  wearer  invisible  to  the  eyes 
of  men.  and  Tony,  carefully  grasping  the  tip  of  it  when 
the  dwarf  was  on  the  threshold,  drew  it  away  so  gently 
thai  it-,  owner  did  not  perceive  his  loss. 

5  soon  as  Tony  had  put  it  on  he  became  invisible  and 
lie  boldly  followed  the  little  man  into  the  room. 

The  dwarfs  were  sitting  round  the  table  in  a  merry  cir- 
cle, laughing  and  chattering,  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
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that  an  intruder  was  among  them.  But  the  King's  sharp 
eyes  detected  him  in  spite  of  the  mist-cap,  and  with  a  sud- 
deii  start  of  terror  lie  grasped  Anuely's  little  white  hand. 
This,  and  the  loud  outcry  of  the  dwarf  who  had  missed  his 
cap.  terrified  Anuely,  who  started  up  to  flee.  Then  Tony 
took  off  the  cap  and  showed  himself  to  the  dwarfs. 

The  dwarf  who  had  lost  his  cap  came  up  to  Tony  and 
tried  to  get  it  back  by  prayers  and  tears,  but  Tony  sternly 
thrust  him  aside,  and  went  up  to  the  King. 

"  "What  do  you  wish  ?"  asked  the  King,  with  dignity. 

"You  know,"  answered  Tony,  boldly,  "that  through 
the  possession  of  this  cap  I  have  power  over  you.  I  can 
follow  you  into  your  under-ground  kingdom  and  torment 
you,  and  you  are  bound  to  serve  me  forever." 

"  We  know  that,"  replied  the  King,  gravely. 

' '  Very  well.  I  know  how  disagreeable  such  a  servitude 
would  be  to  you,"  continued  Tony,  "and  I  am  ready  to 
give  you  back  your  property  if  you'll  fulfill  my  demand.'' 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  King  Laurin. 

"  Give  me  back  the  young  girl  by  your  side,"  said  Tony, 
firmly.  "She  is  my  sister,  the  only  daughter  of  my  par- 
ents, who  have  mourned  for  her  with  countless  tears." 

"She  came  to  us  of  her  own  free-will,"  replied  King 
Laurin.  "  We  can  not  keep  her.  Ask  her  if  she  will  go 
with  you  or  stay  with  us." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  rested  with  a  sorrowful  expression 
on  the  lovely  face  beside  him. 

"I  will  stay  with  you,"  decided  Annely,  quickly. 
"What  should  I  do  with  that  strange  youth  ?'' 

"Annely,"  cried  Tony,  sadly,  "do  you  call  your  brother 
a  stranger  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  summer  day  here 
on  the  alp,  and  the  little  marmot  I  tried  to  catch  for  you  ?" 

Annely  listened  to  him  kindly  as  he  described  the  past, 
but  her  memory  was  gone,  through  the  magic  of  the  en- 
chanted world  she  lived  in. 

When  she  had  stood  by  the  rock  that  day,  she  had  per- 
ceived a  small  opening  close  beside  her,  and  in  it  the  same 
little  marmot  that  had  lured  her  brother  away.  She 
thought  she  would  catch  it  and  surprise  him  with  it.  For- 
getting her  promise,  she  had  followed  it,  and  the  marmot 
had  led  her  to  the  dwarfs  in  King  Laurin's  crystal  castle. 

The  dwarfs,  who  had  planned  the  whole  thing,  treated 
her  very  kindly  and  gave  her  something  to  eat.  As  soon 
as  she  had  eaten  of  this  magic  food  all  memory  of  the  past 
had  faded  away.  Tony's  glowing  words  now  sounded  m 
her  ears,  but  did  not  touch  her  heart,  and  so  they  were  of 
no  avail. 

"Answer  me — oh,  answer  me,  my  Annely!"  pleaded 
Tony,  "and  remember  that  our  happiness  or  misery  de- 
pends upon  your  words." 

"You  speak  so  kindly,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  gentle 
smile,  "  and  you  may  mean  well,  but  I  don't  in  the  least 
know  what  you  are  saying.  I  have  been  with  the  good 
dwarfs  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  As  long  as  I  can  re- 
member anything,  they  have  loaded  me  with  kindnesses, 
and  shall  I  forsake  them  now  ?  King  Laurin  is  old  and 
lonely;  his  wife  and  children  are  dead.  He  has  no  one 
but  me,  whom  he  has  brought  up,  and  I  have  promised  to 
stay  with  him  lest  he  should  be  lonely  in  his  old  age  and 
death.  Shall  I  be  ungrateful  and  break  my  word  ?  No; 
that  I  will  never  do." 

At  Annely's  words  the  dwarfs  broke  into  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
Tony  alone  sat  there  sorrowful ;  but  hope  yet  remained. 

The  good  King,  re-assured  once  more,  kindly  spoke  words 
of  comfort  to  the  lad,  and  invited  him  to  remain  as  his 
guest  until  dawn.  Tony  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  Aunely  tried  hard  by  her  kindness  to  make  amends 
for  the  grief  her  decision  had  caused  him. 

Tony  was  on  his  guard.  He  would  not  touch  anything 
on  the  table,  but  took  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  his  pocket 
and  slowly  ate  it.  When  the  stars  began  to  fade  out  of 
the  sky  the  King  arose. 

In   a   moment  the  table  was  cleared,  the  walls  were 


stripped  of  their  decorations,  the  music  began  again,  and 
they  all  set  out  toward  the  rock  in  the  early  dawn. 

At  the  entrance  they  halted,  and  formed  a  circle  about 
the  King  and  Annely  and  her  brother. 

"  Will  you  go  with  us,"  asked  the  King,  "  as  you  may 
do,  since  you  have  the  mist-cap,  or  will  you  give  back  the 
property  that  can  do  you  no  good,  and  so  win  for  your- 
self the  gratitude  of  us  all  ?" 

"Why  should  I  intrude  upon  your  quiet  realm?"  re- 
plied Tony.  " I  could  not  get  back  my  sister  by  it.  No; 
I  will  give  you  back  your  property,  and  will  take  leav«  of 
you.^  I  ask  only  one  favor.  Let  me  say  good-by  to  An- 
uely  "alone." 

' '  That  is  a  reasonable  request, "  replied  the  King,  giving 
Annely's  hand  into  that  of  her  brother.  ' '  We  will  not 
disturb  you." 

Tony  then  walked  with  Annely  across  the  meadow  till 
they  came  to  the  narrow  path  which  led  down  to  their 
home,  in  the  valley.  Then  he  said,  earnestly,  "Anuely, 
will  you  grant  me  one  favor  at  parting  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Then  put  your  left  arm  to  your  side,  and  look  through 
it." 

Annely  did  so,  and  through  this  magic  circle  she  could 
see,  far  away  over  mountain  and  forest,  into  a  comfortable 
little  house  at  the  end  of  a  well-known  village. 

In  a  room  in  this  house  she  could  see  a  woman  kneel- 
ing with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast  in  silent  but 
earnest  prayer.  Presently  the  woman  arose  and  went  to 
the  window  to  look  out,  and  Annely,  looking  through  the 
magic  circle,  recognized  the  dear  old  features  she  had  so 
often  kissed  in  childhood.  It  was  as  if  a  veil  had  sudden- 
ly fallen  from  her  memory. 

"Mother!"  she  cried,  hesitatingly  at  first.  "Mother — 
my  dear,  dear  mother !"  she  repeated,  more  confidently. 

Then  the  sound  of  the  bell  on  the  little  village  church 
came  floating  up  through  the  clear  morning  air,  and  at  this 
sound  the  last  of  the  dwarfs'  enchantments  was  swept 
away,  and  an  eager  longing  came  over  her  for  the  dear 
ones  in  her  happy  childhood's  home.  She  fell  on  her  knees 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"Will  you  go  with  me  now,  Aunely  ?''  asked  faithful 
Tony's  voice  in  her  ear. 

Annely  looked  up.  ' '  Oh,  Tony,  my  brother !"  she  cried, 
now  recognizing  him.  "  Oh,  take  me  with  you!" 

Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  on  Anuely's  shoulder.  She 
looked  up.  Before  her  stood  King  Laurin.  He  too  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  knowing  the  effect  it  had 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  he  had  hurried  up  to  see  if  Annely 
would  remain  true  to  her  decision. 

' '  Then  you  will  leave  the  poor  lonely  old  man  ?"  asked 
the  King,  in  a  slightly  reproachful  tone. 

"Oh,  I  must!  I  must!"  said  Annely,  while  a  merry 
smile  broke  through  her  tears.  "  You  have  power  and 
wealth,  you  have  a  people  who  love  and  honor  you — you 
are  not  alone.  But  my  parents  have  only  their  one 
daughter,  and  they  have  mourned  for  me  so  long"!  Fare- 
well, and  take  my  thanks  for  all  your  love." 

With  these  words  she  pressed  her  rosy  lips  to  the  hand 
of  the  gray  old  King,  bent  her  head  in  greeting  to  the 
dwarfs,  then  took  Tony's  hand  and  hastened  with  him 
down  the  rocky  path. 

Before  the  sun  was  very  high  in  the  heavens  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  had  reached  their  father's  house. 

Their  parents  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  thinking  with 
s;id  In/arts  of  their  son  who  had  gone  out  into  the  world, 
when  at  that  very  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Tony  came  in,  leading  his  lovely  sister  by  the  hand. 

Annely  threw  herself  down  before  her  old  father  and 
mother,  and  putting  an  arm  round  each  one  in  turn,  she 
cried,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  "It  is  Annely,  your 
child,  whom  you  believed  to  be  dead." 

The  mother  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  radiant 
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vision  could  indeed  be  her  own  lost  Annely,  but  one 
glance  at  her  lovely  eyes  removed  the  last  lingi'ring 
doubt.  No  one  but  Annely  ever  had  eyes  like  those,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  she  pressed  her  new-found  daughter  to 
her  heart. 

All  the  friends  and  neighbors  came  from  far  and  near 
to  rejoice  with  them,  and  to  listen  to  Annely's  wonderful 


stories  of  the  under-ground  kingdom  of  the  dwarfs,  and  of 
King  Laurin's  crystal  castle. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  poor  old  King  sat  alone  with 
his  sorrow  in  his  splendid  palace,  and  whenever  his  eyes 
fell  on  his  wonderful  rose  ^urlru  he  thought  sadly  of  his. 
lost  Annely,  the  Rose  of  the  Tyrol. 

THE  END. 
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BLUE  EYES. 

DAINTY  Baliy  Blue  Eyes,  lair  from  head  to  feet, 
Like  a  little  Mower,  very,  very   sweet. 
Down  the  river  sailing  all   tin-  summer's  day. 
Blue  Eyes  kept  us  happy  with  her  merry  play. 

Naughty  grown  up  ladies.  frowning  at   the  heat. 
Stopped  to  smile  at  Blue  Eyes,  siiiniim  soft  and  sweet; 
Gentlemen  quite  weary  of  the  tedious  way 
Waved  a  kiss  to  Blue'  Eyes,  wlio  was  good  all  day. 

Dainty  Baby  Blue  Eyes,  little  hlossom  sweet, 
With  the  lisping  prattle,  with  the  tripping  feel 
Did    Mm  dream  you  lauu'ht   us.  all   the  summer's  day, 
That"  a  happy  le'mper  cheers  the  longest  wayV 


THE  COUNT'S  STRANGE  GUEST. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

rpHE  sky  was  as  black  as  night,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
JL  the  wind  howled  through  the  swaying  pines,  while 
clap  after  clap  of  thunder  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  the 
rocky  hills,  which  started  to  view  ever  and  anon  in  a 
blinding  glare  of  lightning,  only  to  vanish  again  in  cleep- 
er  darkness.  It  was  a  night  wlu-n  no  one  who  could  help 
it  would  have  cared  to  be  out  up»n  the  wild  Hungarian 
mountains  between  Nauy-A'arad  and  Koloszvar;  and  so, 
evidently,  thought  the  tattered,  half-starved  man  who 
was  struggling  up  the  drenched  and  slippery  hill-side. 

"If  I  had  with  mi-  half  a  dozen  of  the  brave  lads  who 
lie  dead  yonder," he  growled,  "I  shouldn't  need  to  slink 
into  the  forests  like  a  hunted  wolf.  Where  011  earth  have 
I  got  to,  I  wonder  ?  I  must  keep  clear  of  the  villages,  for 
every  one  knows  me  here." 

Just  then  a  brighter  flash  than  usual  showed  him  the 
towers  of  a  castle  a  little  way  above  him,  and  his  sudden 
start  showed  that  he  recognized  them. 

"  Karolyi  Castle !  This  is  running  into  the  lion's  mouth 
indeed.  Were  the  Count  to  guess  that  I  was  within  his 
reach,  my  head  would  he  on  the  highest  of  those  turrets  in 
a  trice,  I'll  warrant." 

He  turned  as  if  to  take  flight,  but  in  another  moment 
faced  round  again,  and  setting  his  teeth  doggedly,  went 
straight  up  toward  the  castle  gate. 

"Let  him  kill  me  if  he  likes,"  muttered  he.  "A  little 
more  of  this  would  soon  make  an  end  of  me,  and  I'd  rath- 
er die  by  a  brave  man's  hand  than  be  starved  by  inches 
like  a  homeless  dog." 

Supper  was  over  in  Karolyi  (.'astle,  and  the  guests  had 
retired,  but  the  Count  himself  and  one  of  his  friends  stood 
watching  the  storm  from  the  shelter  of  a  turret. 

"Well,  the  Gorni  [mountaineers]  won't  trouble  us 
much  after  this  last  beating  we've  given  them,"  said  Ka- 
rolyi, laughing  grimly,  "especially1  if  Mor  [Maurice]  Eacz 
himself  was  killed,  as  our  men  say." 

"  I  wish  we  could,  have  actually  seen  him  dead,  though. 
That  fellow  has  mere  lives  than  a  cat,  or  he  couldn't  have 
so  often  escaped  the  hands  of  your  Excellency,  tie 
swordsman  in  Hungary." 

"Some  said  Mor  Racz  was  better,"  growled  the  Count; 
"but  although  I've  often  crossed  blades  with  him,  one 
can't  judge  of  a  man's  swordsmanship  in  the  thick  of  a 
battle.  If  he  were  alive  now,  and  we  could  have  a  quiet 
half-hour  together,  with  no  one  to  disturb  us,  we'd  soon 
settle  which  was  the  better  man." 

"Done !"  said  a  deep  voice  out  of  the  darkness  below. 

"Who's  there  ?"  cried  Karolyi,  peering  over  the  battle- 
ments into  the  gloom. 

"Come  down  and  you'll  see,"  answered  the  unknown. 

Down  went  the  Count  without  hesitation,  although,  for 
all  he  knew,  he  might  find  there  a  band  of  armed  men 
ready  to  cut  his  throat.  But  all  that  he  found  was  the 
ragged  stranger  already  mentioned. 

"Come   in,   man,   whoever   you   are,"  exclaimed   the 


Count,  heartily.      "I  wouldn't  shut  out  a  dog  on  a  night 
like  this." 

"Before  you  admit  me,  hear  who  I  am,"  answered  the 
stranger,  proudly.  "  My  name  is  Mor  Eacz." 

"  What  !  not  dead  after  all  ?"  cried  Karolyi,  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction  which  might  well  have  surprised  any  one 
who  knew  that  this  man  was  his  deadliest  enemy.  ' '  Come 
in!  come  in!  We'll  havea  chance  at  last  of  trying  which 
of  us  is  the  better  swordsman;  but  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
with  a  keen  glance  at  his  enemy's  haggard  face  and  wasted 
IK' ii  re.  "that  you're  hardly  in  fighting  trim  just  now." 

'"I  have  not.  tasted  food,"  answered  the  mountain  chief, 
"  since  my  comrades  fell." 

"Two  whole  days,  eh  ?  Well,  we'll  soon  put  that  to 
rights.  Just  wail  for  me  here  one  moment." 

He  ran  upstairs,  apologized  for  bidding  his  friend  good- 
i:1! it.  by  saying  that  a  man  had  come  to  him  upon  urgent 
business,  and  then  returned  to  Eacz.  whom  he  led  into  a 
small  room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  set  such  a  meal  before 
him  as  the  hunted  man  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 

Mor  ate  like  a  starved  wolf;  and  when  he  was  at  length 
satisfied  (or  rather  when  he  could  hold  no  more),  the 
Count,  who  had  watched  his  performance  with  considera- 
ble amusement,  led  him  up  to  one  of  the  turret  chambers, 
and  taking  the  key  out  of  the  door,  placed  it  in  his  hand. 

A  momentary  gleam  of  pleasure  lighted  up  Racz's  worn 
face.  He  understood  that  his  enemy  was  too  proud  to 
secure  him  by  locking  him  in,  and  he  felt  grateful  for  the 
courtesy. 

"Sleep  well,"  said  the  Count,  as  he  closed  the  door; 
"and  to-morrow  at  daybreak  we'll  try  which  of  us  can 
kill  the  other." 

When  the  Count  came  to  the  turret  next  morning  he 
found  his  strange  guest  already  astir,  and  fairly  started  at 
the  latter's  altered  appearance.  After  all  his  sufferings, 
one  good  meal  and  one  night's  rest  had  sufficed  to  recruit 
the  mountaineer's  iron  frame;  and  as  he  stood  there,  with 
the  light  of  battle  in  his  great  black  eyes,  and  an  elastic 
quiver  of  repressed  strength  in  his  long,  sinewy  limbs,  he 
looked  a  match  for  any  man  upon  earth. 

The  Count  locked  the  door  inside,  and  offered  the  two 
swords  that  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Eacz,  who  took 
one  without  a  word.  The  next  moment  the  blades  met 
and  the  combat  began. 

Karblyi  was  a  splendid  swordsman,  but  this  time  he  had 
met  his  match.  In  vain  he  tried  countless  feints  and 
passes  which  had  never  failed  him  before;  Mor's  blade 
seemed  to  play  around  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning-,  meet- 
ing and  battling  him  at  every  turn.  The  swords  shot  forth 
showers  of  sparks  as  they  rasped  together,  and  the  vault- 
ed room  echoed  with  the  clash  of  steel,  the  stamping  of 
feet,  and  the  hard  breathing  of  the  combatants. 

Suddenly  Mor  attacked  in  his  turn,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  quickest  eye  could  not  have  followed  the  blades 
as  they  darted  to  and  fro,  rising,  quivering,  falling,  arid 
rl-mg  again.  All  at  once  a  sharp  crash  was  heard,  and 
the  Count's  sword  blade,  broken  off  within  an  inch  of  the 
hilt,  fell  ringing  r  ,on  the  stone  floor. 

Any  other  man  would  have  given  himself  up  for  lost; 
but  not  so  Count  Karolyi.  Quick  as  lightning  he  snatched 
up  his  cloak,  twisted  it  round  his  left  arm,  and  was  about  to 
rush  upon  his  adversary  with  no  weapon  save  the  broken 
sword.  But  Mor  drew  back  and  flung  down  his  weapon. 
"We  have  been  enemies,"  said  he,  proudly,  "but  Mor 
Eacz  can  not  strike  an  unarmed  man.  Get  yourself  an- 
other sword,  and  we  will  begin  an-ain." 

"Not  I,  my  brave  fellow,"  cried  Karolyi,  grasping  the 
mountain  chief's  strong  brown  hand  warmly  in  his  own. 
' '  We  have  been  enemies,  as  you  say ;  but  when  a  man  can 
spare  his  enemy's  life  in  the  heat  of  battle,  as  you  have 
just  spared  mine,  any  warrior  in  Hungary  may  be  proud 
to  call  him  friend;  and  friends  we  will  be  henceforth." 
And  they  were  so. 
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A     STORY     OF     RED     AND     WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD, 
AUTHOR  OP  "THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  VERY  OLD  TRAIL. 

DURING  all  that  was  left  of  that  happy  day  in  the 
Nez  Perce  camp  there  was  an  immense  amount  of 
broiling  and  boiling  done.  "Whoever  left  the  great  busi- 
ness of  eating  enough  and  went  and  sat  down  got  up 
again  after  awhile  and  did  some  more  remarkable  eating. 
All  the  life  of  an  Indian  trains  him  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
for  he  goes  on  in  a  sort  of  continual  vibration  from  feast 
to  famine. 

All  the  other  boys  in  camp  were  as  hungry  as  Two 
Arrows,  and  as  their  hunger  went  down,  their  envy  of  him 
went  up;  he  had  suddenly  stepped  ahead  of  them,  and 
had  become  an  older  boy  in  a  moment.  It  was  very  much 
as  if  a  boy  of  his  age  in  the  "settlements"  had  waked  up 
some  flue  morning  with  a  pair  of  mustaches  and  a  mili- 
tary title,  uniform  and  all. 

Two  Arrows  was  entitled  to  strut  a  little,  and  so  was 
One-eye,  but  for  some  reason  neither  of  them  was  inclined 
to  anything  but  eating  and  lying  down.  One-eye  may 
have  felt  lonely,  for  he  found  himself  the  only  dog  in  all 
that  camp,  and  he  knew  very  well  what  had  become  of  the 
dogs  he  used  to  know ;  they  had  gone  to  the  famine,  and 
there  had  been  no  sort  of  funeral  ceremonies,  and  now 
there  could  be  no  kind  of  a  neighborly  quarrel  over  bones 
any  more.  There  was  a  reason,  therefore,  why  One-eye 
should  attach  himself  more  closely  than  ever  to  his  master 
and  follow  his  every  movement.  They  had  killed  two 
buffaloes  in  company,  and  there  was  no  telling  what  they 
might  or  might  not  yet  do  if  they  kept  together. 

Two  Arrows  found  the  effects  of  his  long  fasting  rap- 
idly passing  away,  but  he  was  like  everybody  else,  and 
needed  a  big  sleep.  One-eye  had  the  only  eye  that  did 
any  watching  all  that  night,  and  nobody  but  the  fat  sqn.-i  w 
was  up  very  early  next  morning.  Her  next  company  was 
the  Big  Tongue,  and  he  at  once  began  to  talk  about  the 
game  he  intended  to  kill,  now  he  had  had  something  to 
eat.  Two  Arrows  might  not  have  been  the  next  riser  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  friendly  tug  from  One-eye,  but  the 
moment  he  was  awake  he  knew  that  he  was  hungry  again. 
He  was  hungry,  but  he  was  silent,  and  it  was  plain  lli;il 
he  was  thinking  about  something  uncommonly  interest- 
ing. He  stood  in  front  of  his  father's  lodge,  waiting  for 
th<'  breakfast  that  was  now  sure  to  come,  when  a  light 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm  arid  a  soft  musical  voice  ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, 

"Two  Arrows!     Name!" 

' '  Ugh, "  said  he.     ' '  Na-tee-kah. " 

He  hardly  looked  around,  but  the  pleasantest  face  in  all 
that  band  was  smiling  upon  him.  It  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  own,  and  belonged  to  an  Indian  girl  a  year 
or  so  younger  than  himself.  She  was  well  grown,  slen- 
der, and  graceful,  and  had  a  pair  of  eyes  as  brilliant  as 
his.  but  a  great  deal  more  gentle  and  kindly  in  their  ex- 
pression. They  lacked  the  restless,  searching,  eager  look, 
and  indeed  his  were  quieter  than  they  had  been  the  day 
before. 

"Got  plenty  to  eat,  now,"  she  said.  "Not  starve  to 
death  any  more." 

"Eat all  up,"  replied  he.  "Fool!  Starve  again  pretty 
soon." 

"No;  Long  Bear  and  old  men  say  keep  all  there  is  left. 
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Work  to-day.     Dry  meat.     Go  hunting  somewhere  else. 
Not  stay  here." 

There  was  a  little  more  talk  that  indicated  a  very  fair 
degree  of  affection  between  the  brother  and  sister,  and 
then  Two  Arrows  said  to  her, 

"Keep  tongue  very  still.     Come." 

She  followed  him  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  camp,  and 
he  silently  pointed  her  to  the  place  where  the  old  buffalo 
trail  came  in. 

"  Great  manv  make  that.  Long  time.  All  know 
why." 

"The  cow  came  in  there." 

' '  Ugh !  now  come." 

She  followed  him  now  to  the  upper  end  of  the  camp, 
and  he  pointed  again  to  the  trail,  deeply  and  plainly  made, 
going  on  into  the  gorges  of  the  mountains. 

"Buffalo  go  that  way;  Two  Arrows  follow.  Say  no 
word.  Not  find  him  pretty  soon." 

That  was  the  meaning  of  all  his  thoughtfulness.  He 
meant  to  set  off  on  a  hunt  of  his  own  planning,  without 
asking  permission  of  anybody.  Two  days  earlier  he  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  such  a  piece  of  insubordination. 
Now  he  had  won  his  right  to  do  that  very  thing,  and  he 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  it  instantly.  All  the  young 
ambition  in  him  had  been  stirred  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
his  only  remaining  anxiety  was  to  get  a  good  supply  of 
provisions  and  get  out  of  the  camp  without  being  seen  by 
anybody.  He  could  look  out  for  his  weapons,  including 
M'vrral  of  his  father's  best  arrows,  and  Na-tee-kah  at  once 
promised  to  steal  for  him  all  the  meat  he  wanted.  She 
went  right  into  his  grand  plan  with  the  most  sisterly  de- 
votion, and  her  eyes  looked  more  and  more  like  his  when 
she  next  joined  her  mother  and  the  other  squaws  at  their 
camp  fire.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  her  brother 
would  have  his  marching  rations  supplied  well,  and  of 
the  best  that  was  to  be  had. 

There  was  no  need  for  Two  Arrows  to  steal  from  Long 
Bear.  What  between  pride  and  buffalo  meat  the  old 
chief  was  ready  to  give  or  rather  lend  him  anything,  and 
he  deemed  it  his  heroic  sou's  day  to  parade  and  show  off. 
The  youth  was  entitled  to  do  so  with  the  best  weapons  in 
his  father's  collection.  The  day  would  surely  come  when 
he  would  be  allowed  to  paint  himself  and  do  a  great  many 
other  things  belonging  to  full-grown  braves  and  warriors. 
It  was  even  lawful  for  him  to  wear  a  patch  or  two  of 
paint  now,  and  Na-tee-kah  helped  him  to  put  it  on.  If  he 
had  been  a  white  boy  with  his  first  standing  collar,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  particular,  and  every  other  boy 
in  camp  had  something  to  say  to  the  others  about  the  fit 
of  that  vermilion. 

It  was  a  day  of  drying  and  smoking  meat,  and  of  eat- 
ing as  much  as  the  older  men  permitted,  and  everybody 
wore  an  aspect  of  extreme  good-humor  except  One-eye 
and  his  master.  The  dog  and  the  boy  alike  kept  away 
from  the  camp  fires  and  from  all  grown-up  Indians.  To- 
ward the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Na-tee-kah  slipped 
quietly  out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  camp,  carrying  her 
own  buckskin  sack  nearly  full  of  something,  and  nobody 
thought  of  asking  her  what  there  might  be  in  it. 

She  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  before  anybody 
loafing  at  that  end  of  the  camp  might  have  seen  that  her 
brother  was  following  her.  He  had  been  standing  near 
the  spring  for  some  time,  in  full  rig,  for  the  other  boys  to 
admire  him,  and  now  he  walked  dignifiedlyaway  as  if  he 
were  weary  of  being  looked  at.  Half  a  mile  farther  up 
the  rugged  valley  he  caught  up  with  Na-tee-kah,  and  she 
returned  to  camp  without  her  bead-worked  sack.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  noticeable  in  the  whole  affair,  unless 
some  suspicious  person  had  been  closely  watching  them. 
It  was  after  sunset  before  there  was  any  especial  inquiry 
for  Two  Arrows,  and  it  was  very  dark  before  Na-tee-kah 
expressed  her  belief  that  he  had  "gone  hunt."  She  re- 
plied freely  to  every  question  asked  her,  well  knowing 
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that  there  would  he  no  pursuit,  but  she  was  more  than  a 
little  relieved  when  the  old  chief,  instead  of  getting  angry 
ahout  it,  swelled  up  proudly  and  remarked, 

"Two  Arrows!  young  l>ravt>.  All  like  father,  some 
day.  Kill  more  hutfalo." 

Then  Na-tee-kah  felt  courage  to  speak  ahout  the  trail 
and  her  brother's  reasoning  as  to  where  it  might  lead  to. 
She  had  her  ears  boxed  for  that,  as  it  had  a  sound  of  giv- 
ing advice  to  her  elders,  but  it  was  not  long  before  her 
father  gravely  informed  a  circle  of  the  warriors  and 
braves  that  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  buffalo  cow  was 
the  one  by  which  they  must  seek  for  more  like  her.  It 
was  very  easy  to  convince  them  that  they  could  do  no- 
thing upon  the  dry,  sunburned  plains,  or  by  staying  to 
starve  again  in  that  camp.  The  objection  made  by  Big 
Tongue  that  nobody  knew  where  that  old  trail  might 
carry  them  was  met  by  Long  Bear  conclusively.  He 
picked  up  a  dry  pony  bone  that  lay  on  the  ground 


and    held    it    out    to    Big 
Tongue. 

•  •  All  other  trail  go  this 
way.  Know  all  about  it. 
I  leen  i  here." 

It  was  enough.  It  was 
better  to  follow  an  un- 
known trail  than  to  starve, 
and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  leaked  out  that  Two  Ar- 
rows was  believed  to  have 
gone  ahead  of  them  on 
that  very  road. 

Precisely  how  far  he 
had  gone  nobody  had  any 
idea.  They  would  hardly 
have  believed  if  he  had 
sent  back  word,  for  he  had 
travelled  most  diligently. 
There  were  no  longer  any 
traces  of  starvation  about 
him,  except  that  he  car- 
ried no  superfluous  weight 
of  flesh.  He  had  load 
enough,  what  with  his  pro- 
visions and  his  weapons, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it.  He  tramped 
right  along,  with  a  steady, 
springy  step,  which  told  a 
good  deal  of  his  desire  to 
•jet  as  far  away  from  camp 
as  he  could  before  his  ab- 
sence should  be  discov- 
ered. 

For  a  little  distance  he 
had  found  the  trail  ris- 
ing gently  with  the  land. 
Then  it  turned  to  the  left 
and  went  up  and  over  a 
rocky  hill,  and  then  it 
turned  to  the  right  again, 
and  just  about  sunset  it 
looked  for  all  the  world  as 
if  it  were  running  right 
into  the  side  of  a  great 
precipice  of  the  mountain 
range.  The  light  of  the 
sinking  sun  fell  clearly 
and  brightly  upon  the 
Lrrand  masses  of  quartz 
and  granite  rocks,  and 
showed  him  the  very  point 
where  the  pathway  seemed 
to  end. 

It  looked  so,  but  Two  Arrows  knew  that  you  can  not 
cut  off  the  end  of  a  buffalo  path  in  that  way,  and  he  push- 
ed on,  every  moment  finding  the  way  steeper  and  more 
winding.  He  could  not  make  any  "  short-cuts"  over  such 
ground  as  that,  and  every  Indian  boy  knows  a  fact  which 
j  the  white  engineers  of  the  Pacific  Kail  way  found  out  for 
themselves,  that  is,  that  a  herd  of  buffaloes  will  always 
find  the  best  passes  through  mountain  ranges,  and  then 
they  will  go  over  them  by  the  best  and  easiest  grades. 
Only  by  bridging  a  chasm,  or  blasting  rocks,  or  by  much 
digiring  did  the  railway  men  ever  improve  upon  the 
paths  pointed  out  by  the  bisons. 

Two  Arrows  had  carefully  marked  this  point,  and  just 
as  the  last  rays  of  daylight  were  leaving  him  he  sat  down 
to  rest  in  the  mouth  of  what  was  little  better  than  a  wide- 
"  notch"  in  the  side  of  the  vast  barrier. 
"Ugh!  pass,"  he  said. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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VOLUME  VI. 


A  BABY  SHiAV. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

NOTHING  is  more  gratifying  than  to  receive, 
as  we  do  frequently,  proofs  of  the  interest 
our  older  readers  take  in  HARPER'S  Yorxc;  PEO- 
PLE, in  such  letters  as  the  following,  f  n  >ni  ;i  friend 
in  the  mother-laud.  Our  grown-up  readers.  b<  >i  li 
at  home  and  abroad,  pay  us  a  very  high  compli- 
ment when  they  watch  for  our  paper  every  week, 
follow  the  course  of  its  charming  serials,  look  at 
its  beautiful  pictures,  and  peep  into  its  Post-office 
Box. 

HADLEY  GREEN,  BARNET,  HERTS,  ENGLAND,  Juli/  0','. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, —You  will  no  doubt,  be 
surprised,  when  opening  this,  to  find  !l,.M  ;i 
"grown-up"  has  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  a 
contribution  to  the  Post-office  Box  on  his  own 
behalf.  Although  he  has  left,  his  own  childhood 
far  behind  him,  he  yet  takes  a  great  interest  in 
Yorxo  PEOPLE.  Every  week  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  number  is  looked  forward  to,  and  the  first 
thing  inspected  are  those  inimitable  drawings  on 
tin-  last  page;  then  the  serials,  to  satisfy  the 
longing  for  the  adventures  of  Nan  and  her  tribe. 
Tak.-n  altogether,  it  would  be  difficult,  to  find  a 
better  investment  for  one's  pennies  and  one's 
sympathies  than  in  the  shape  of  HAKPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  Long  may  it  flourish  to  delight  anil  in- 
terest, not  only  the  young  people  themselves,  but 
the  old  people,  or  those  who  are  gradually  be- 
coming so,  also. 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  your  contribu- 
tors detailing  the  by-gone  glories  of  the  "  I  lea  It  h- 
eries"  last.  year.  Well  did  it  deserve  the  praisi-. 
yet  your  little  correspondent  failed  to  remark 
the  great  attraction  of  the  .-how  in  the  shape  of 
"Old  London."  a  most  graphic  and  picturesque 
realization  of  the  London  of  "  ancient  times."  I 
wish  you  had  seen  it :  I  think,  madam,  you  would 
have  been  delighted.  This  year  the  "Inven- 
tions" has  usurped  its  place.  I  went  there  la-t 
Fourth  of  July,  and  it.  may  interest  you  and  those 
who  celebrate  that  day  to  hear  that  the  com- 
bined bands  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  P.liicher 
Hussars  (from  Germany!  played,  amid  voeiferous 
applause,  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner."  Really 
the  scenes  there  are  truly  splendid  :  what  witii 
the  crowds,  the  bands,  and  the  illuminations,  it 's 
a  perfect  paradise.  M.  A.  E. 


Hoi'^Tox,  TEXAS. 

I  began  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  Pi :on.i:  this 
year.  I  tell  you  the  same  that  has  heen  told  to 
you  by  many,  many  others,  that  HAKI'KK"-  SToi 
PEOPLE  is  a  splendid  paper.  I  belong  to  a  cook- 
ing elub.  and  it  is  very  pleasant  and  instructive. 
u  e  have  about  fifteen  members.  I  am  Vice 
President.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 
so  i  hat  other  girls  might  organize  one.  Inn  I  fear 
itjVjQuld  make  my  letter  too  long,  and  I  wish 
much  to  see  this  in  print.  I  tried  to  write- 
plainly,  so  that  you  could  read  it ;  I  hope  I  suc- 
-I  in  doing  so.  I  am  fourteen  years  old. 
Lovingly  your  friend,  Axxn.  K  S 

It  would  please  me  very  much  to  have  you 
'.vrite  again,  and  give  your  rules  and  some  ac- 
count of  the  usual  proceedings  of  your  club. 


HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  I  am 
five  feet  and  two  inches  tall,  and  weit.rli  lu'.i 
pounds.  I  had  a  nice  time  the  Fourth  of  July. 
A  number  of  us  girls  went  to  a  picnie  ;  wo  had  a 
great  deal  of  fun.  Hamilton  has  about  16.000 
people  in  it.  We  are  getting  a  new  court -house 
here.  I  have  no  pets  except  a  pretty  little  baby 
frieml  of  mine,  who  was  three  years  old  yester- 


day, and  a  little  canary,  which  we  call  Paul.  He 
is  very  cute.  Whenever  he  wants  fresh  water 
he  sings.  BIRDIE  S. 

TANNERSVILLH,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  Youxo  PEOPLE 
for  over  three  years,  and  enjoy  reading  it  very 
mnch.  Clarence  is  fourteen,  Lucy  thirteen,  and 
.Tosie  twelve.  We  have  an  elder  sister  named 
Mamie,  who  will  soon  be  sixteen.  On  her  birth- 
day mamma  has  promised  to  -he  her  a  party. 
This  morning  we  went  to  ••  Rocky  Bower."  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  fun.  This  afternoon  we  were 
up  in  the  orchard,  and  were  swinging  in  the  ham 
mock,  when  it  beLran  to  rain,  and  we  scampered 
homelike  a  flock  ot  frightened  sheep.  Our  home 
is  in  New  York,  but  we  come  here  to  spend  our 
summer  vacation.  Now  we  will  close,  remain- 
ing your  constant  read>  re, 

CLARENCE,  LUCT,  and  JOSIE. 


MELF.OSE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  said  I  had  a  little 
bird  and  a  bantam  rooster  and  some  hens  f,  .r 
pets.  Since  then  the  bird  has  died,  and  1  have 
only  the  rooster,  the  hens,  and  ten  dear  little 
bantam  chickens.  The  latter  are  very  cunning, 
but  if  you  attempt  to  pick  them  up.  the  hen  will 
fly  at  you.  I  like  "Nan"  and  "Rolf  House"  very 
much.  May  I  join  the  Little  Housekeepers? 
Grandma  will  not  let  me  cook  very  much  yet, 
but  I  can  dust  and  make  beds.  EMMA  B. 

Certainly  you  may.    Here  is  a  rhyme  about 
HINTING. 

Take  an  old  silk  handkerchief 

(Though  muslin's  very  ir 1' 

A  whisk  brush  for  the 'furniture, 

A   feather  brush  for  w-o.nl 
Remove  rirst  all  the  little  things 

From  mantel,  shelf,  or  rack : 
Be  sure  and  get  the  place  real  clean, 

Then  dust  and  put  them  back. 

CLOVEB. 


BELLPORT,  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  am  spending  the  summer  at  the  sea-shore, 
ami  am  enjoying  myself  very  nnioh.  Heliport  is 
-itnaled  on  the  part  of  Great  South  Bay  called 
Heliport  Day.  It  is  a  delightful  sai',  across  the 
bay  over  to  the  ocean.  Srch  a  grand  sighi  as 
yoii  have  then  :  The  waves  dash  and  roar,  and 
when  looking  to  the  right  or  left  miles  of  beanti 
tnl  white  sand  maybe  seen.  Oh, dear  Po^iinis- 
tress.  if  you  have  never  seen  such  a  sight.  I  sin- 
cerely hop,,  you  may  some  time.  I  go  in  bathing 
very  often,  and  like  it  better  than  any  oth- 
side  amusement  I  have  three  sisters  younger 
than  myself,  Mabel, Grace, and  Marion.  Marion, 
the  baby,  is  three  months  old ;  she  is  so  sweet  1 
know  y.'.u  would  love  her  if  you  could  see  her 
Before  I  came  away  my  aunt  and  I  went  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  to  Harper's  Building,  expecting 
to  see  the  Postmistress,  but  the  building  was 
closed,  so  we  turned  our  steps  homeward  very 
much  disappointed :  but  next  fall  we  intend  to 
try  again,  and  hope  to  have  better  success. 

Lovingly  your  friend,        FLORENCE  H.  R. 

You  will  return,  I  think,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes,  after  so  many  dips  into  the  surf,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  when  you  call  upon 
me. 


BATH,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— This  is  my  first  letter,  but 
I  hope  not  the  last,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  in 
print.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNS  PEOPLE  very  much. 
There  is  an  old  Roman  bath  here  that  has  been 


dug  up:  would  you  like  to  hear  about  it?  The 
baths  have  a  very  interesting  history,  and  the 
water  in  them  is  quite  hot.  The  Archaeological 
Society  came  down  here  to  see  them.  I  am  elev- 
en, and  go  to  school.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
with  mineral  springs.  The  population  is  about 
7H.IXIU.  A  B.C. 

Yes,  you  may  write  again,  and  describe  the 
bath. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

We  three  girls  thought  we  would  write  to  you. 
We  like  HARPER'S  YOUNS  PEOPLE  better  than  any 
other  paper  published  for  children.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  written  to  the  Post-office  Box. 
The  stories  we  prefer  are  Jimmy  Brown's  sto- 
ries,  "  Nan.  ""The  Lost  City,"  "Rolf  House,  "and 
"Left  Behind,  or  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy."  Will 
you  please  tell  us  if  pansies  will  grow  in  the 
house?  A.  H.  B.,M.  C.  11. .and  .M.  A.  B. 

Pansies  will  grow  iu-doors. 


LITTLETON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  nine 
years  old.  My  mamma  is  dead.  I  live  in  the 
country  with  my  grandpa  and  grandma.  My 
papa  lives  in  Boston,  and  is  very  kind  ;  he  comes 
to  >ee  me  quite  often.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
reading,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing, 
and  drawing.  I  have  two  pets,  a  little  dog  named 
Daisy  and  a  kitty  named  Midget.  I  had  a  birth- 
day party  last  M'ay,  and  invited  thirty-five  little 
boys  and  girls.  We  all  had  a  nice  time.  My 
papa  was  here  too.  and  brought  me  a  nice  pre- 
sent, a  picture  of  himself  painted  in  oil. 

LUCIXDA  E.  J. 

FHEEBDRG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age.  My  father  is 
a  Lutheran  minister,  and  I  have  one  brother  and 
i  w 1  sisters  I  have  three  cats,  all  named  Daisy, 
and  a  pet  dog.  Prince,  which  I  can  hitch  up  in  a 
little  wagon  and  haul  wood  for  mamma.  We 
pet  horse  :  he  is  a  full-blooded  Canadian 
pony  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
two  years.  The  name  of  the  school  that  I  attend 
i-  tlie  Freeburg  Academy,  and  I  like  to  go  very 
much.  GEORGE  H.  W. 


A  TRUE  HEROINE. 

"Why  may  not  I  do  something  great  and 
good  ':"  Thus  thought  sweet  little  Maud  Thtirs- 
ton.  with  her  naturally  pale  and  fair  young  face 
Hushed  with  unwonted  excitement,  as  she  threw 
down  a  book  containing  a  history  of  The  Lives  of 
lUustrious  U'<'/i/tn.  She  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow, drinking  in  the  sweet  summer  air.  and  look- 
ing far  out  upon  the  wide  meadows  where  her 
lather,  brother,  and  several  men  were  cutting 
the  fresh  green  grass,  which  was  then  to  be  made 
into  sweet  smelling  hay  for  the  cattle  during  the 
long,  cold  winter. 

The  s.  .ft  summer  stillness  was  at  length  broken 
by  a  shrill  and  piercing  shriek.  Maud  sprang 
from  her  chair,  and  running  out  into  the  yard, 
she  jumped  lightly  over  the  low  fence  into  the 
field,  atid  ran  al>>ng  until  she  reached  the  scene 
of  disaster.  There,  stretched  upon  the  grass,  was 
Tom.  one  of  the  hired  men,  with  the  blood  actu- 
ally streaming  from  a  wound  in  his  leg. 

"  I  am  going  for  the  doctor.  Maud."  cried  Mr. 
Thurston.  as  his  daughter  approached,  "but  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  too  late."  he  continued,  as 
he  looked  upon  the  white  face  of  the  poor  man. 

"  Go  quickly,  father,  I  will  do  what  I  can."  cried 
Maud,  as  she  began  tearing  her  white  skirt  into 
long  strips. 

"Rob,  how  did  this  happen?"  she  asked  her 
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brother,  who  was  standing  near,  with  a  fright- 
ened face. 

"  Tom  cut  himself  with  the  scythe,"  answered 
Rob. 

"An  artery  has  been  wounded,  I  know,  lo- 
calise the  blood  flows  in  jets,  and  a  bandar  must 
be  tied  very  tightly  above  the  wound.  II' 
Rob.  and.  John,  run  to  the  house  and  ask  my 
mother  for  some  pounded  ice.  Go  quickly," 
commanded  Maud,  in  a  firm  voice. 

While  John  ran  to  do  her  bidding,  Rob  grasped 
the  bandage,  and  obeying  Maud's  orders,  he  tied 
it  tightly  above  the  gaping  wound.  Before  John 
returned,  the  flow  of  blood  was  in  a  measure 
stopped.  When  the  ice  was  brought.  Maud  put 
some  upon  the  poor  man's  forehead  and  wrists. 
and  when  at  last  the  doctor  came,  Tom  had 
opened  his  eyes  and  tried  to  rise. 

"  Who  did  this?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  a  look 
of  wonder  on  his  face. 

"  Maud  did  it,"  cried  Rob,  pointing  toward  his 
sister,  who. now  that  the  danger  was  over,  looked 
pale  and  weak. 

"  A  young  heroine,  to  be  sure  !  so  cool  and 
self-possessed  !"  cried  the  doctor,  as  he  skillfully 
bound  up  the  wounded  leg. 

"Did  he  call  me  a  heroine?"  asked  Maud,  as 
her  father  led  her  toward  the  house. 

"Yes,  darling,  and  so  you  are."  cried  the  fond 
father,  as  he  kissed  the  lovely  face. 

"Why,  that  wasn't  anything;  anybody  might 
have  done  the  same  thing,"  cried  Maud,  raising 
her  eyes. 

"But  few  would  have  been  self-possessed 
enough  to  have  done  it,  Maud,"  answered  her 
father,  as  he  placed  her  in  a  chair  upon  tin- 
piazza,  there  to  be  cried  over  and  kissed  by  her 
mother,  who  had  heard  the  story  from  Rob. 

And  here  we  will  leave  her,  with  this  remark  : 
she  who  is  cool,  calm,  and  collected  at  the  re- 
quired time,  is  a  true  heroine.  MAT. 


FLOWERS. 

The  lily,  as  pure  as  the  summer  sky ; 

Then  come  the  bluebells,  with  a  little  sigh. 

Roses  come  next,  so  rosy  ami  red  : 

Then  comes  the  buttercup,  with  his  yellow  head  ; 

Then  the  violet,  with  her  honey  cup 

All  ready  for  the  bees  to  sup ; 

Then  comes  the  last,  the  sweetest  of  all, 

A  kiss  from  me  and  love  to  all. 

ADDIE  DE  CASTRO  (age  10  years'). 

New  York  City. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

"Come,  children  !  seven  o'clock  is  bed-time  to- 
night, so  as  to  he  up  early  to  start.  y>m  know  " 
And  giving  each  a  kiss,  mamma  sent  them  off, 
with  nurse  in  charge. 

These  children's  names  were  Maud.  Willie, 
and  Mamie.  They  lived  with  their  father  and 
mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle,  in  a  large  city,  and 
it  was  one  of  their  greatest  treats  to  go  out  to 
visit  grandpa  and  grandma  in  the  country.  There 
was  a  large  wood  on  grandpa's  farm,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  a  swing  put  up  for  their  special  use,  be- 
cause at  grandpa's  there  were  no  children. 

In  the  morning  Pompey  and  Jack,  their  horses, 
were  hitched  up  to  the  phaeton  and  driven  to  the 
door  to  receive  papa,  mamma,  and  the  children. 
Then  the  long  drive  out  to  grandpa's  was  almost 
enough  fun  in  itself. 

"Papa,  let  me  drive;  I'm  a  man,  you  know," 
said  Willie. 

"  You're  not  a  man  either :  you  are  only  a  little 
boy  with  knee  pants."  said  Maud,  who  was  two 
years  his  senior. 

"Why,  Willie,  I's  pitty  near  as  bid  as  'ou." 
piped  in  little  Mamie,  just  four  years  old  this 
summer.  They  all  laughed  at  this. 

Suddenly  Maud  and  Willie  gave  a  little  shout 
of  joy.  They  had  just  made  a  turning  in  the 
road,  and  there  before  them  was  grandpa's  house. 

" Oh!  I  see  grandpa  and  grandma  and  auntie," 
said  Maud,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  they 
were  being  kissed  and  petted  by  these  pcrs.  ms. 

After  looking  at  all  the  pigs,  ducks,  chickens, 
etc..  they  decided  to  go  to  the  wood. 

"Take  good  care  of  Mamie,"  called  mamma 
from  the  veranda :  and  Maud  and  Willie  shout- 
ed back,  "All  right." 

After  they  got  tired  swinging  they  wandered 
off  in  the  wood  until  they  came  to  an  opening. 
and  a  beautiful  brook  running  with  a  pebbly 
bottom  They  took  off  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings and  waded  in  the  brook.  They  found  some 
berries  to  eat.  and  so  they  staid  on  and  on. 

"  Why.  Willie,  it  is  getting  dark ;  we  ought  to 
go."  said  Maud. 

So  they  started,  but.  alas !  they  couldn't  find 
the  path.  They  wandered  around  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  it  began  to  rain.  They  went 
under  a  large  beech-tree.  The  rain  was  rerj 
heavy,  but  it  did  not  last  long. 

Mamie  was  tired,  and  began  to  cry. 

"Oh  Mamie,  don't  cry;  we  will  soon  be  home," 
said  Maud,  struggling  to  keep  back  her  own 
tears.  "  What  is  that?"  asked  Maud,  in  a  scared 

Willie  looked  in  the  direction  she  said,  and 
saw  two  very  large  bright  eyes  looking  at  them 
through  the  shrubbery.  "  I  believe  it  is  a  bear," 
said  Willie.  "  Uncle  said  there  used  to  be  bears 
here  once." 

They  ran  away  frightened,  and  kept  on  going, 


until  Willie  stopped  suddenly  and  said,  "I  heard 
someone  calling;  let's  listen." 

And  sure  enough,  it  was  papa  and  uncle  com- 
ing for  them 

Tii.  v  were  soon  at  home,  telling  their  adven- 
tures. ;,,,(!  when  they  told  about  the  bear,  their 
uncle  laughed, and  said  it  was  the  oldmulleycow 
that  frightened  them. 

"1  would  have  known  it  was  a  cow."  said  Wil- 
lie, "but  I  thought  all  cows  had  horns." 

The  children  staid  a  month  at.  the  farm,  and 
had  plenty  of  fun.  and  .nice  a  picnic  in  the  wood, 
but  they  never  got  lost  or  saw  a  bear  again. 

AGGIE  E.  W. 

Now  having  read  these  compositions  of  our 
little  writ,  is,  we  will  return  to  our  letters : 

AHNAPKE,  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  going  to  tell  yon  a  little  about  the  place 
that  I  live  in.  It  is  a  smnll  eity  with  about  i;,ili) 
inhabitant-,  and  borders  on  Lake  Michigan.  It 
i-  very  plcii.-ant  here  in  the  summer-time,  and 
quite  a  number  of  people  ir,.ni  cities  come  here 
to  spend  the  summer.  We  have  a  lovely  rink 
here,  but  I  am  not.  allowed  to  skate,  for  the  peo- 
ple at  home  think  it  very  dangerous,  and  so  I 
have  to  amuse  myself  in  some  other  way.  I  am 
learning  telegraphy  now,  and  like  it  "ever  so 
much,  and  am  going  to  have  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  offices  while  my  sister  has 


.         .,  .     __ 

enough  reading  matter,  but  not  too  much  to  suit 
me,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I  would  be 
so  pleased  if  some  of  the  girls  about  my  age 
(which  is  fifteen)  would  correspond  with  me. 
and  I  would  try  to  make  my  letters  interesting 
if  they  would  do  o  LYDIA  O. 

Shall  you  have  time  for  much  correspondence, 
Lydia,  with  all  the  business  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  offices  on  your  capable  little  hands? 


Sister  Catherine,  who  so  kindly  cares  for  the 
poor  little  children  in  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital, 
Nos.  JOT  and  409  West  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
an  acknowledgment  of  contributions  received 
from  our  readers.  You  know,  of  course,  that  all 
ine  children  who  are  able  to  bear  the  journey  are 
taken  in  summer  from  the  hospital  in  New  York 
to  the  hospital  by  the  sea,  and  these  sums  have 
been  sent  to  swe  I  the  tresh-air  fund  of  the  good 
Sisters  We  publish  little  Marget's  letter  to  Sis- 
ter Catherine.  It  is  a  touching  and  a  brave  little 
letter,  is  it  not,  children? 

For  the  summer  Hospital,  from  readers  of 
IlAi;n:r.'s  YOTJNG  Pr.ori.i;:  Lily  Barret,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  $10;  Mr.  C.  Nice,  §10;  Little  Mar- 
get.  New  Antioch.  g5;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Burnliam  and 
children,?!.  Total.  $26. 

NEW  ANTIOCH. 

DEAR  SISTER  CATIIFKIXK.--!  send  you  some 

money  for  the  Fresh-air  Fund,  and  hope  the 
will  not  be  empty  /hi*  year,  at  iuast.  1  am 
an  invalid,  and  have  been  all  my  life.  I  can't 
walk,  and  therefore  can't  have  many  ways  of 
earning  money.  I  like  to  draw  and  paint  very 
mueh  indeed. 'and  made  this  $5  in  selling  a  pic- 
ture of  my  handsome  cousin  Ralph  leaning  over 
the  gate  whittling,  with  grandma's  house  in  the 
round,  and  a  willow-tree  on  ea.-h  side  of 
the  --ate  I  can  paint  in  oils,  but  this  was  in 

lors.    Please  excuse  my  writing,  for  I 

am  in  bed.    From  your  loving  friend 

MAKUET  (10  years  old). 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

I  am  fourteen,  and  have  a  little  sister  eight 

..1,1    whose    name   is  Mamie.    Papa   and 

ni  think  she  can  draw  very  well  fora  little 

"irl  who  has  never  taken  lessons.    Do  you.'    I 

send  Y..II  a  picture  wln.-li    he  copied  from  one  in 

a" picture  1 k.    I  have  no  pets,  except  a  dear 

little  tame  bird  which  I  call  Dicky.    Next  win- 

ir  I',  .-t mistress,  if  I  should  ask  you  to  visit 

me  during  the  Carnival,  do  you  think  you  would 

nr,  invitation? 
V. nir  fond  admirer,  JESSIE  C.  S. 

Your  little  sister  draws  very  well  indeed,  I 
think,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  specimen  you 
send  me 

I  would  think  you  very  kind  to  send  me  the 

invitation  you  speak  of,  dear  Jessie;  but  if  I 

should   accept   it.  what    would  become   of  the 

iffice  Box  while  I  was  away  enjoying  the 

Carnival  V 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 

leniovyournice  paper  very  much.  Mymother 
istakingil  form.- this  year,  as  a  birthday  present. 
Mv  birthday  will  not  come  until  October,  when  I 
will  1 1  e  twelve.  When  t  he  year  is  ended,  mamma 
is  going  to  have  my  books  hound  for  me.  I  ain 
one  ol  a  f-nnily  ot  eleven.  I  have  six  brothers 
•md  tour  sisters  A  brother  and  sister  of  mine 
took  a  trip  in  a  private  car  down  to  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  and  they  saw  some  beautiful  scen- 


ery, mountains,  etc.  One  of  my  sisters  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  down  there,  and  they  went  to  see 
h.r.  Last  year  we  had  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
in  our  book  club.  My  sister  Ena,  Josie  C.,  and  I 
have  a  club.  We  call  it  the  "  Little  Housekeep- 
ers' Club."  We  have  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
each  one  has  to  write  stories,  recipes,  etc.  We 
meet  every  Friday  afternoon.  ETHEL  M.  B. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  just  come  home 
from  the  country.  I  had  a  very  nice  time.  We 
fed  the  little  baby  turkeys  and  chickens,  we  got 
the  eggs  from  the  hens,  we  milked  the  cows,  and 
through  the  day  we  had  a  nice  time.  Before  we 
went  to  the  country  we  went  down  to  Atlantic 
city;  there  we  had  a  good  time.  I  have  no  bro- 
thers nor  sisters.  I  have  one  pet  cat. 

BESSIE  K.  W. 

Tell  me  where  you  live  when  you  write  again, 
Bessie. 


MANCHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

My  friend  Edward  F.  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Post- 
office  Box  a  little  while  ago.  and  it  was  published. 
I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  the  best  paper 
I  know  of.  The  stories  I  like  the  best  are  "Into 
Unknown  Seas" and  "  Wakulla."  We  had  a  splen- 
did time  her i  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  had  races 

in  the  morning  :md  afternoon, and  tire-works  in 
the  evening.  1  raced  in  the  bicycle  race,  and  beat. 
I  believe  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  I  had  a 
pony  named  I.v\  that  is  so  tame  that  I  ride  him 
without  a  saddle,  and  the  other  day  some  of  us 
b..ys  had  a  bareback  race.  Last  week  I  was 
climbing  a  tree  after  cherries,  when  the  branch 
l.i  ..k. -.and  down  I  came,  twisting  my  ankle  very 
badly,  so  I  am  laid  up  for  a  little  while,  but  I 
hope  to  be  up  again  soon.  Please  print  this;  I 
do  so  want  to  surprise  Edward,  as  he  feels  so 
grand  to  have  had  his  letter  printed.  Louis  L. 


Hurry  L.  C. :  I  would  have  enjoyed  a  trip  with 
you  over  the  prairie,  even  if  the  tall  grass  were 
sometimes  higher  than  my  head  as  I  sat  in  the 
buggy.  I  am  glad  the  new  home  in  Nebraska  is 
so  pleasant. — (»uy  F.  B. :  Are  you  willing  to  try 
once  m^re  before  your  letter  shall  be  published? 
You  hr.ve  pets  enough  for  one  boy  to  care  for, 
with  three  cats,  four  kittens,  a  dog,  and  a  canary. 
— Josie  >V.  (.'. :  A  little  brother  and  sister  are  the 
best  pets  a  girl  can  have. — Willie  B.,  Horace  A., 
Clara  B.,  and  Pfimiiigton  B. :  All  these  B.'s  are 
strangers  to  each  other,  or  were  so  till  they  met 
in  the  Post-office  Box.— Annie  M.  J.,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  who  has  a  pretty  garden  and  a  hen 
with  her  second  brood  of  ehieks  this  summer, 
Mary  B.  II.,  liessie  M.  J.,  of  Ridgeville,  Illinois, 
JSiillie  I;.  K.,  Floyd  R.  C.,  of  Homeworth,  Ohio, 
A.  K.  (i.,  Ralph  B.  S.,  Sadie  V.,  and  \annie  W.  D., 
will  please  accept  thanks.  So  also  will  J.  L.  aud 
Cliristiii.i  .11.  B. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

A  WORD  SQTJA  IE. 

1.  A 'right.   2.  A  large  African  deer.   3.  Opposite 
the  zenith.    4.  An  uufortumUe  class.    5.  Wagons. 
CHARLIE  DAVIS. 

No.  2. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

].— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  female  deer.  3.  A  great 
poet.  4.  Every  month.  5.  A  girl's  name.  6.  A 
measure.  7.  A  letter.  EUREKA. 

2.— 1.  A  letter     e.  The  cry  of  an  animal.    3.  To 
carry.    4.  Found  in  a  vessel.    5.  An  article  and  a. 
verb.    6.  A  word  familiar  to  cattle.    7.  A  letter. 
CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  302. 
No.  1- 


G 

ALE 

GLOVE 

EVE 

E 


O 

IRE 
ORDER 

EEL 
R 


No.  2.— 1.  Wind-mill.    2.  Paper-weight. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Dimple  Dodd,  Henry  L.  King.  Madeleine 
I  i-1  ,  r.  Mamie  Klotz.  Walter  C.  Muirhead.  Zaida 
E.  Heany,  Nellie  K.  Robbins,  Harry  Howard  Hem- 
street  Carrie  lirennan,  Thomas  Deining,  Marian 
smith.  Anna  Voorhees,  Louise  Former.  James 
W.  W.  Lauber.  George  D.  Bogert.  Cockade  City, 
Eureka,  A.  L.  Munder,  Francis  Knauff,  Susie  13. 
Morreli.  Alice  \v.s.  Robert  E.  Hall,  Charlie  Davis, 
Maggie  Koiigall.  F.  C.  Sawyer,  Emma  L.  Shar- 
mier,  F.  Corlies  Morgan,  and  J.  L.  McAlister. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Scl  and  :',<l  page*  nf  enr>  r.~] 
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IJnt    freely  scatter  to  the  wind 
rrovisitnis  of  the  choicest  kind. 

No  sooner  had  the  bats  of  night 

Commenced  their  wild,  uncertain  flight, 

Thau  from  the  mountain   and   tlie  glen, 

From  rocky  lair  and  earthy  den. 

The  beasts  came  trooping,  great  and  small, 

To  give  the  ailing  Bear  a  call. 

With  lings  and  baskets  well  supplied, 

And  apron  strings  securely  tied. 

They   gathered  round  to  get    their  share 

Of  food  that   might  be  scattered   there. 

Now   I'.rnii]   had  a   humorous  vein. 

As  well   as  even-balanced  brain; 

And  when   he  heard   the   rack  and   rout, 

He  raised   the  sash.  and.  peeping  out, 

A  sober  face  he  tried  to  show 

While  thus  he  hailed  the  crowd   below. 

Said  he,  "With  pain  occurs  the  thought, 

You've  lost  your  evening's  rest  for  naught; 

For,  truth  to  tell,  depart  you  will 

With  bag  and  basket  empty  still, 

As  I've  decided  to  pursue 

My  former  course  the  season  through, 

And  change  my  diet  by-aud-by — 

When  goue  my  present  large  supply." 

A  moral  here  uncovered  shines 
For  those  who  read  between  the  lines; 
The  brightest  hopes  will  often  fade, 
However  well  the  plans  are  laid. 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  BEAR. 

BY  PALMER  COX. 

THE  Bear  was  feeling  ill  one  fall: 
So  neighbor  Wolf  made  haste  to  call, 
To  tell  what    best    would  suit   his  case, 
And  bring  the  color  to  his  face. 
Now  Doctor  Wolf  was  shrewd  of  mind — 
A  sharper  of  the  sharpest   kind. 
And  when  his  eyes  had  travelled  o'er 
Old  Bruin's  tempting  winter  store, 
Said  he:  "Your  pulse  is  low  indeed; 
A  change  of  life  yon  sorely  need. 
A  trip  across  the  ocean  blue 
Might  brace  your  failing  strength  anew, 
Or  Greenland's  climate  might  impart 
A  smoother  action  to  your  heart. 
But  living  high,  I  plainly  see, 
Is  what  will  dig  the  pit  for  thee. 
Unless  you  change  your  present  style, 
You'll   hardly  see  the  summer  smile. 
Take  good  ai'.viee,  and  tling  aside 
Your  salted  pork  and  mutton  dried; 
The   pickled   feet  and  sausage  give 
To   those   who'll   lather  die  than  live. 
Of    roots    and    herbs    your    meals    pre- 
pare. 
For  health  is  found  in  simple  fare." 

It  seemed   to  give  the  Bear  delight 
To  learn  the   \\a\    to  live  aright. 

So  off  the  crafty  Doctor  ran 
To  tell  his  friends  about  the  plan — 
How  Bruin  now  would  feast  no  more 
•On  stews  and  roasts  as  heretofore, 
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OTHER  PEOPLE'S  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

\TTHEN  I  was  very  small  I  used  to  delight  iu  hearing 
\  A  accounts  of  other  people's  school-days,  and.  as  is  apt 
to  lie  tlic  case,  this  fancy  has  grown  up  with  me.  and 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs  I  like  to  chat  with  old 
people  «  ho  can  tell  me  how  our  grandmammas  and  great- 
grandmaminas  went  to  school. 

Quite  recently  an  old  friend,  whose  house  is  full  of 
treasures  of  the  past,  showed  me  the  primer  used  in  his 
early  schooldays,  seventy-five  years  ago.  I  am  sure  any 
little  boy  beginning  to  loam  his  alphabet  at  this  day  would 
think  such  a  book  as  this  only  offered  for  his  amusement ; 
certainly  not  for  study.  As  it  lies  before  me  it  makes  me 
think  of  some  very  small,  quaint  little  child,  with  frills  in 
his  neck  and  sleeves,  and  hair  falling  about  his  neck,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  sit  very  soberly  and  primly  learning 
his  funny  little  lessons  out  of  this  book.  It  was  the 
original  New  England  Primer — a  little  thin  thing,  with 
blue  paper  covers  and  a  rim  of  leather  binding — and,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days  among  the  Puritans,  it  is 
full  of  religious  suggestions.  Its  title-page  is  as  follows: 
''Tile  Nt'ii'  I'linjliiinl  1'rinifi;  Improved,  for  the  more 
easy  attaining  the  true  reading  of  English";  and  then  fol- 
lows a  jerky  little  page  of  alphabet,  after  that  a  few  pages 
of  spelling,  and  next  a  series  of  verses,  with  the  most  re- 
markable illustrations.  Little  Samuel  is  pictured  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer,  with  the  lines, 

"  Young  Sam'l  dear 
The  Lord  did  ftar"  ; 

and  there  is  one  little  square  representing 

"  Young  Timothy 
[Who]  Learnt  sin  to  fly," 

which  shows  Timotliy  turning  very  grandly  from  a  most 
remarkable  demon  with  a  tail  curled  in  a  very  terrifying 
way.  Then  we  have  three  royal-looking  people — 

"  Young  Obadias, 
David,  Josias, 
All  were  pious." 

Next  follows  the  famous  illustration  of  John  Rogers  at 
the  stake,  with  his  wife  and  five  children;  and  finally  a 
quaint  catechism  and  a  most  curious  dialogue  between  a 
youth  and  the  Evil  One. 

The  little  boys  of  those  by-gone  days  were  also  taught 
to  knit,  and  sometimes  to  make  samplers.  Among  the 
treasures  my  friend  has  now  are  a  goodly  collection  of 
these  bits  of  needle-work  done  by  hands  that  rested  from 
all  labor  before  this  century  began. 

Sometimes  girls  went  from  home  to  school  with  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  and  ceremony,  and  frequent  vacations 
•were  not  to  be  thought  of.  These  sedate  and  stately  young 
people  of  seventy  years  ago  were  taught  very  useful 
things,  and  then  "  a  little"  of  various  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. They  nearly  always  preserved  their  school-books. 
In  the  house  of  a  very  dignified  and  fine  old  lady  in  Eng- 
land I  remember  seeing  a  shelf  of  these  volumes  of  her 
school-days.  They  were  all  long,  thin  books,  I  think,  or 
small  fat  ones,  and  had  very  long  titles  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  study.  There  was  a  very  faded  little  book 
on  botany,  entitled  "  The  Study  of  the  Floral  Science 
Being  designed  for  the  further  advancement  of  youthful 
interest  in  tins  beautiful  branch  of  learning."  The  title 
straggled  all  the  way  down  the  page,  and  gave  a  very  or- 
namental effect. 

In  a  few  old  letters  shown  me  were  some  interesting 
suggestions  of  what  the  school-girls  of  those  times  did  to 
amuse  themselves,  or  what  they  liked  to  have  from  home. 
One  says,  "May  I  have  some  new  cords  for  our  srame  of 
romps  ?  Matilda  broke  up  mine." 


I  wonder  what  the  game  of  "romps"  was,  and  why  it 
needed  cords,  and  how  Matilda  broke  them.  And  again : 
"The  damsons  came  safely,  and  we  are  very  great/id  for 
them,  and  for  the  fresh  butter,  for  which  we  had  been 
longing.  It  is  cold  here,  and  we  do  not  get  about  very 
much,  but  have  a  large  fire  in  the  school-room"  (from 
which  we  may  conclude  they  had  none  in  some  other 
rooms).  "I  have  need  of  some  yellow  silk  for  my  work 
for  Joseph's  head"  (evidently  she  was  embroidering  some 
Biblical  design),  "and  black  for  the  birds."  One  can 
readily  fancy  the  excitement  created  b\  any  arrival  from 
homo  in  those  days  of  very  slo\\  travel,  even  if  it  were 
only  a  box  with  silk  for  Joseph's  head  in  it,  or  a  pound  or 
two  of  fresh  butter.  Letters  went  so  rarely  and  so  slowly 
that  every  opportunity  for  sending-  them  by  private  hand 
was  taken  advantage  of,  and  in  this  little  faded  packet  I 
tind  frequent  allusions  to  some  one  who  "would  carry  a 
letter  the  next  time  he  journeyed  as  far  as  Salisbury." 

Manners  were  greatly  considered,  and  instruction  in 
walking  and  courtesying.  carriage  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  some  dancing,  was  given  freely.  My  own 
great-grandmother,  a  most  erect  old  lady,  told  me  that  she 
never  lost  the  power  of  holding  her  shoulders  straight 
which  had  been  given  her  at  school  by  the  constant  use  of 
a  backboard — something,  I  fear,  our  young-  people  of  to- 
day would  look  upon  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  but 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  neces- 
sity in  all  schools. 

Contrast  the  coming  and  going  of  school-girls  of  to- 
day— the  rush  and  bustle  of  trains  hither  and  thither,  and 
omnibus-loads  of  young  people  who  have  travelled  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  few  hours,  with  the  rattle  of  an  old  coach 
up  a  village  street  containing  our  great-grandmammas 
and  their  chaperons  or  escorts,  when  this  century  was 
beginning.  I  remember,  as  a  child,  seeing  an  old,  long- 
disused  yellow  chariot,  in  which  two  generations  of  young 
people  of  its  day  had  made  such  journeys.  It  had  steps 
that  let  down  with  a  little  worn-out  crank,  and  there  was 
a  rumble  at  the  back  in  which  servants  rode.  When  I 
saw  it  it  seemed  only  a  nice  thing  for  us  to  play  in,  but  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  picture  of  it  driving- 
along  the  Bloomingdale  Road  to  a  school  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  perhaps  your  grandmammas  can  tell  you  they 
remember. 

Instead  of  the  hundreds  of  books  now  written  for  young 
people — the  papers  and  magazines  all  prepared  solely  for 
their  amusement  and  instruction— the  school-children  of 
whom  I  am  writing  had  only  a  few  books  and  absolutely 
no  periodicals.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  did  a  great  deal 
of  religious  and  "solid"  reading,  although  I  am  sure  the 
varied  literature  of  to-day  is  more  encouraging.  They 
read  poetry— Dryden  and  Milton  and  Pope,  and  a  little  of 
the  then  young  Wordsworth ;  and  there  were  memoirs  of 
eminent  people  to  read,  and  the  Pilgrim's  l'ru<jress—very 
often  and  carefully— and  some  of  Miss  Hannah  More's  in- 
structive and  moral  tales.  I  have  now  a  little  worn  book 
which  belonged  to  a  lady  of  the  last  century,  and  looks  as 
if  it  might  have  been  given  as  a  school  prize  or  (as  they 
generally  said)  "a  reward  of  merit."  It  contains  some 
sketches  of  interesting  and  pious  women,  and  is  very 
quaint  and  earnest  in  style. 

Another  book  of  the  period  was  entitled  Death-Beds 
of  Pious  Children,  and  was,  I  must  say,  rather  a  melan- 
choly affair  in  every  way,  and  not  just  what  might  in- 
spire a  small  person,  in  a  darkly  wainscoted  room,  per- 
haps, with  no  chance  of  a  game  of  "romps,"  to  imitate 
the  example  of  those  early-departed  companions. 
_  Commonplace-books,  or  blank-books  in  which  quota- 
tions from  favorite  works  were  made,  were  very  common- 
ly kept;  and  I  think  paper  books  must  have  been  scarce, 
since  you  generally  find  these  old  ones  are  made  by  hand 
—pieces  of  writing-paper  neatly  sewed  together.  One 
such  lies  before  me,  and  the  owner  of  it  was  a  school- 
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boy  in  1748.  He  has  filled  the  book  chiefly  with  religious 
or  moral  reflections,  prompted,  he  says,  by  the  death  of 
one  of  his  schoolmates,  who  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  produced  a  delirium,  and  during'  which  "his  con- 
versation was  such  as  to  make  us  think  he  had  lost  all 
spirit  of  grace,"  so  that  his  comrade  desired  to  keep  him- 
self "from  such  an  end,"  and  so  daily  gave  himself  the 
habit  of  putting  down  some  religious  words  in  his  little 
book.  Many  have  come  after  him,  honoring  and  doing' 
credit  to  his  name,  and  the  little  book  has  been  always 
cherished,  and  fulfills  the  desire  he  expresses  in  it  that  it 
may  help  his  posterity. 

I  think  we  are  always  inclined  to  say  that  the  old  times 
must  have  been  the  best.  We  imagine,  when  we  look  at 
old  pictures,  old  dresses,  and  the  beautiful  old  furniture 
and  china  kept  so  sacredly,  that  our  times  can't  be  half  so 
interesting  or  amusing,  and  perhaps  some  little  girl  or 
boy  going'  to  school  grumbles  because  letters  don't  come 
from  home  fast  enough,  good  things  are  not  sent  in  plen- 
ty, and  school-rooms  are  not  comfortable  enough,  nor  the 
library  well  enough  stocked  with  light  reading.  But  just 
think  over  the  few  suggestions  offered  by  this  little  prim- 
er, the  letters  I  have  quoted,  and  the  carefully  made  up 
blank -book,  where  every  scrap  of  paper  was  carefully 
used.  Even  these  will  show  us  that  all  the  good  times 
were  not  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the  present 
generation  gives  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  making  its 
young  people  cheerful  and  happy. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK  WITH  A  MOOSE. 

BY  MEL  EDWARDS. 

"VTEARS  ago,  when  the  lumber  business  on  the  Aroos- 
JL  took  River  was  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  there 
flourished  a  class  of  men  who  followed  that  calling  the 
year  round,  working  in  the  woods  in  winter,  "on  the 
drive"  in  the  spring,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  the 
towns  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  starting  back  into  the 
wilderness  to  cruise  out  a  site  for  the  next  season's  opera- 
tion, and  to  prepare  the  camps  in  readiness  for  the  crew. 

The  majority  of  them  were  single  men,  and  a  generous, 
whole-hearted  set  they  were,  though  rough  and  reckless. 
These  weeks  of  idleness  were  too  often  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion, and  they  squandered  their  year's  wages  with  care- 
less haste,  making  them  glad  to  go  back  to  their  wild  life 
in  the  forest  again.  But  there  were  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  many  a  steady,  temperate  man  was  to  be  found 
among  them,  who  carried  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  his 
family,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  at  his  home. 

A  man  of  this  latter  class  was  old  Dan  Beckwitli, 
who,  on  the  decline  of  the  lumber  trade,  made  a  little 
home  in  the  woods  far  up  on  the  river,  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood by  hunting  and  by  raising  a  few  vegetables,  which 
he  disposed  of  in  the  towns  lower  down  the  river.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance  during  a  recent 
sojourn  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  spent  several 
days  at  his  home  in  the  wilderness,  during  which  time  he 
related,  among  numerous  others,  the  following  incident, 
which  impressed  me  vividly,  told  as  it  was  in  his  peculiar 
dialect,  and  accompanied  by  singularly  expressive  ges- 
tures. The  language  of  the  real  old-fashioned  woodsman 
is  a  quaint  mixture  of  the  English,  French,  and  Indian  idi- 
oms, and  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated,  so  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  it. 

"It  was  nigh  on  to  thirty  years  ago  that  it  happened," 
he  began,  as  we  sat  under  the  spreading  maple  which 
shaded  his  doorway  that  pleasant  summer  evening,  "when 
moose  was  as  thick  all  through  these  woods  as  cattle  are 
in  a  farm-yard,  and  a  more  laughable  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  dangerous  position  I  never  heard  of;  for 
while  I  was  roosting  up  in  the  birch  out  of  harm's  way, 


poor  Jim  was  having  it  hot  and  heavy  on  the  ground 
below,  and  it  come  nigh  to  be  no  laughing  matter  with 
him.  But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

"Ye  see,  we — that  is,  my  chum  Jim  Larkius  and  I — 
were  cruising  out  a  '  chance'  that  summer  for  old  Ben 
Lovely,  one  of  the  biggest  operators  on  the  river.  We 
had  hired  by  the  year  that  spring,  and  it  was  our  first 
summer's  cruise,  for  we  were  young  fellows  then,  and  not 
much  used  to  the  business. 

"  Well,  we  got  along  pretty  well,  considering,  and  about 
the  first  of  August  we  had  the  chance  pretty  well  cruised 
up,  and  the  place  for  the  camp  located.  We  had  one 
more  day's  cruising  to  do,  and  then  we  intended  to  go 
down  river  after  the  crew,  who  were  to  build  the  camps 
and  '  swamp  out'  the  main  roads. 

"We  went  light,  taking  only  food  enough  for  a  lunch, 
and  leaving  our  old  rifle  in  camp,  for  we  had  needed  it 
only  two  or  three  times  all  summer;  only  once  had  we 
been  bothered  with  wild  animals — although  we  saw  lots  of 
them — and  that  was  when  a  catamount  tackled  us.  But 
I'll  tell  you  that  some  other  time. 

"Well,  as  I  said,  we  left  the  rifle,  and  so  had  no  wea- 
pons except  the  axe  and  a  little  old  pistol  which  Jim  al- 
ways carried.  We  cruised  about  nearly  all  day,  spotting 
a  good  pile  of  timber,  and  as  the  sun  began  to  sink  toward 
the  west  we  started  for  camp.  We  had  travelled  some 
distance,  when  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  herd  of  seven 
caribou,  which  were  so  tame  that  they  would  hardly  move 
out  of  their  tracks  to  get  away  from  us.  We  never  made 
a  practice  of  scaring  or  hunting  anything  that  came  in  our 
way,  unless  necessary;  but  Jim  said  he  would  teach  them 
not  to  stand  in  our  way,  and  drawing  his  pistol,  he 
thoughtlessly  pointed  it  at  the  nearest  caribou,  which 
stood  but  a  few  yards  away,  and  fired. 

"The  bullet  would  hardly  have  killed  a  mosquito,  but 
it  wounded  the  caribou  slightly,  and  he  began  to  bleat 
piteously,  making  a  sound  a  good  deal  like  a  sheep's  cry. 
Immediately  we  heard  a  bellow  and  a  crash  in  the  woods 
behind  us,  and  turning,  we  saw  a  gigantic  moose  angrily 
approaching  us,  looking  brimful  of  fight. 

"I  was  standing  some  three  or  four  yards  from  Jim, 
under  a  big  birch,  whose  branches  almost  touched  my 
head,  and  I  swung  myself  up  pretty  lively,  I  tell  you, 
while  Jim  had  just  time  to  dodge  behind  a  tree  before  the 
moose  was  upon  him ;  and  an  ugly-looking  old  fellow  he 
was,  too.  Why,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  you  could  light  a 
match  by  the  wicked  fire  in  his  eye  as  it  flashed  viciously 
out  from  under  his  big  branching  horns ! 

"One  thing,  perhaps,  you  don't  know,  but  it  is  as  true  as 
it  is  strange,  and  every  old  hunter  who  knows  will  tell 
you  so.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  moose — whether 
from  his  own  choice  or  because  he  is  driven  from  among 
his  usual  companions  I  can  not  say — will  leave  his  fel- 
lows and  seek  companionship  in  a  herd  of  caribou,  mak- 
ing himself  their  special  guardian,  and  defending  his  sclf- 
appointed  trust  with  his  life  if  need  be;  and  such  was  the 
case  with  the  one  that  had  now  attacked  us. 

"It  so  happened  that  Jim  had  sprung  between  two 
trees  which  grew  about  three  feet  apart,  thus  forming  a 
passageway  through  which  the  moose  could  not  make  his 
way  because  of  his  huge  antlers.  After  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  he  reared  up  and  began  striking  viciously 
with  his  fore-feet  at  Jim,  who  stood  as  near  the  trees  as 
possible  without  coming  within  the  fatal  sweep  of  the 
sharp  hoofs. 

"The  moose  continued  thus  for  some  minutes,  when, 
finding  his  victim  out  of  reach,  he  unexpectedly  changed 
his  tactics,  springing  around  the  trees  on  one  side  with  an 
agility  and  suddenness  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  his 
clumsy  and  ill-shapen  form,  and  almost  striking  Jim — 
who  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and  who  had  barely 
time  to  spring  between  the  trees. 

"And  so  they  continued  to  dodge,  the  moose  around 
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and  Jim  between  the  trees,  a  veritable  game  of  hide-and- 
go-seek,  with  the  hiding  part  left  out,  although  Jim  was 
more  on  his  guard  after  the  iirst,  and  fully  realized  that  it 
was  life  or  death  with  him. 

"Thus  the  game  went  on  until  the  sun  sank  from  right 
behind  the  western  hills.  Darkness  began  to  gather  un- 
der the  heavy  canopy  of  foliage  over  us,  and  the  moose 
still  kept  up  the  attack  with  unflagging  energy.  At  last 
it  became  so  dark  that  the  two  combatants  could  hardly 
perceive  each  other.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  give 
up  the  'tussle,'  and  move  slowly  away  in  search  of  his 
companions,  which  had  wandered  oil'  through  the  woods  at 
the  commencement  of  the  affray,  though  he  seemed  loath 
to  leave,  for  he  paused  several  times  and  glanced  hack  with 
a  wrathful  snort  before  he  passed  out  of  hearing. 

"We  waited  a  'spell1  after  he  had  done  so;  then.  ~atis- 
fied  that  he  was  gone  for  good,  I  descended  to  the  ground. 
where  I  found  Jim  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  I  partly 
led  and  partly  carried  him  to  cam  p.  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  was  unable  to  walk.  So  I  took  him 
to  the  'pirogue'  in  my  arms,  and  brought  him  down  river. 

"He  \\ent  back  to  the  woods  as  soon  as  be  was  able, 
but  he  can  never  think  of  that  eventful  evening  without 
a  shudder." 

I'.KTWKEN  TWO  MOVING  MOUNTAINS. 
A  STORY  OF  TIIK  1'ol.AK  OCEAN 

BY  DAVID  KEIt. 

A \THAT  a  fine  place   the   polar  seas   are  for  a  summer 

i*      holiday!     You  have  "the  whole  day  before  you," 

indeed — a  day  eight  weeks  long,  without  a  single  hour  of 

darkness;  and  there  is  always  plenty  for  you  to  1 ;  al 

up  there.      Sometimes  yon  will  see  ships  and  mountains 


high  in  the  air,  all  upside  down.  Sometimes  the  sun, 
as  if  not  content  with  shining  day  and  night,  will  turn  it- 
self into  four  or  live  suns  at  once,  and  make  a  blaze  all 
across  the  sky,  or  else  the  ''Northern  Lights"  will  shoot 
up  suddenly  over  the  silent  sea 

But  there  was  little  thought  of  holidays  or  pleasure  of 
any  kind  among  the  crew  of  the  little  steam-yacht  that 
came  gliding  southward  across  the  arctic  circle  one  morn- 
ing in  the  end  of  July  on  her  way  home  to  Europe  from 
a  cruise  in  the  polar  seas.  Every  man  on  board  looked 
grave  enough,  and  well  he  might.  They  were  now  in  the 
very  worst  place  of  all,  between  Iceland  and  the  terrible 
east  coast  of  Greenland,  which  is  blocked  with  great  mass- 
es of  floating  ice  all  the  year  round.  Worse  still,  a  furi- 
ous gale  from  the  northeast  had  driven  them  far  out  of 
their  course,  so  that  instead  of  keeping  close  to  the  coast 
of  Iceland  till  they  reached  the  port  of  Reykjavik  (where 
they  meant  to  touch  on  their  way  home),  they  were  now 
pretty  close  to  the  dangerous  Greenland  shore.  And  as 
if  all  this  were  not  enough,  just  when  it  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  all  around, 
on  came  a  fog  so  thick  that  they  could  hardly  see  to  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit. 

But  if  they  could  not  see,  they  could  hear,  and  from 
the  heart  of  the  foy  came  to  their  ears  a  strange  and  ter- 
rible sound,  a  dull,  harsh  noise  that  grew  louder  every 
moment,  and  seemed  like  the  growling  of  wild  beasts  min- 
gled with  the  grating  of  rusty  iron. 

"  I'.ad  job  for  us  this,  my  lord,"  said  Captain  Derrick  to 
the  owner  of  the  yacht,  the  young  Earl  of  Lakehurst,  who 
was  standing  beside  him,  looking  keenly  into  the  fog. 
"If  that's  not  •  pack  ice,'  and  enough  of  it  to  smash  our 
timbers  like  a  biscuit,  my  name  ain't  Tom  Derrick;  and  it 
sounds  as  if  it  were  coming  up  on  all  sides  at  once." 
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"Too  bad  to  be  caught  like  this  just  at  the  last,  after 
having'  such  flue  weather  all  through,"  answered  Lord 
Lakehurst.  "I  should  say,  Captain,  that  nobody's  had 
such  a  cruise  in  these  seas  as  we've  been  having  since 
Lord  Dufferin  was  up  here  in  1856." 

"Ah,  that's  just  the  way  with  these  blessed  Northern 
seas,"  growled  the  old  sailor;  "they  look  very  nice  just 
at  first,  but  they're  bound  to  play  yon  some  ugly  trick 
before  they've  done.  If  this  fog  would  only  lift  a  bit!" 

The  Captain  soon  had  his  wish,  for  a  few  minutes  later 
the  fog  rose  like  a  great  curtain,  revealing  a  sight  that 
made  the  boldest  man  on  board  look  grave. 

All  around  the  doomed  vessel  great  bills  of  broken  ice 
were  plunging,  leaping,  and  piling  themselves  one  over 
another,  mass  upon  mass,  with  a  crackling,  grinding,  and 
roaring  louder  than  the  din  of  a  battle.  Some  of  these 
terrible  mounds  were  already  higher  than  the  mast-heads 
of  the  yacht,  and  as  the  sea  jammed  and  sawed  them 
against  each  other,  even  the  stout  seamen  held  their 
breath  as  they  heard  the  horrid  grinding  crash  with  which 
great  blocks  of  ice  were  crushed  to  powder  by  that  deadly 
pressure  which  could  have  cracked  like  a  nut  the  oaken 
timbers  of  a  hundred-gun  ship. 

In  the  fatal  circle  that  was  closing  round  them  so  fast 
one  gap  could  still  be  seen  away  to  the  southwest,  and 
thither  the  yacht's  head  was  instantly  turned.  But  what 
were  those  two.  vast,  dim,  pale  blue  shadows  which  were 
gliding  swiftly  forward  from  opposite  sides  in  that  very 
direction  ?  They  were  icebergs,  drifting  up  to  block  the 
only  avenue  of  escape  that  was  left. 

The  Captain  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  silent  and  motionless.  Then  he  turned  and 
shouted,  "Put  a  full  head  of  steam  on  her,  and  run  through 
between  'em  ;  it's  our  only  chance." 

On  came  the  great  cathedrals  of  ice,  huge,  silent,  merci- 
less. The  yacht  tore  through  the  water  like  a  mad  crea- 


ture in  her  race  with  death ;  but  every  moment  the  space 
on  which  the  lives  of  her  crew  depended  grew  narrower 
and  narrower.  Lord  Lakehurst,  turning  to  look  at  the 
Captain,  saw  the  old  seaman's  face  harden  suddenly  like 
frozen  clay.  The  crashing  mountains  of  pack  ice  had 
closed  behind  them,  and  even  the  chance  of  retreat  was 
now  cut  off. 

"  Do  you  think  we'll  get  through  ?"  asked  the  Earl. 

"We'll  t )•(/,"  said  the  Captain,  grimly.  "But  if  we 
don't,  I'm  glad  we  sha'n't  live  to  see  the  bonnie  little 
barkie  smashed.  Starboard  half  a  point!" 

"  Starboard  it  is,"  answered  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

And  now  the  flying  yacht  darted  right  into  the  ever- 
narrowing  passage  between  the  two  great  ice  islands  that 
were  rushing  to  destroy  her,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  ter- 
rible race  began.  How  long  it  lasted  none  of  the  crew 
could  ever  have  told.  Dimly  as  in  a  dream  they  saw  the 
mighty  towers  of  ice  closing  in  from  either  side,  high  over- 
head, with  the  water  dripping  from  their  glittering  ledges, 
and  the  sea  foaming  around  the  cold  green  caverns  that 
yawned  in  their  sides  every  here  and  there.  And  still  they 
catne  nearer  and  nearer  and  nearer,  while  their  mighty 
shadows  seemed  to  close  around  the  doomed  vessel  like  the 
deepening  darkness  of  the  grave. 

''Port  your  helm!"  roared  Captain  Derrick  to  the  man, 
at  the  wheel. 

"Port  it  is." 

Crash!  The  pursuing  ice  mountains  dashed  against 
each  other  with  a  noise  to  which  the  loudest  thunder-clap 
would  have  been  as  nothing.  But  the  stroke  came  just 
too  late,  although  the  huge  waves  stirred  up  by  that  ter- 
rible shock  flung  the  yacht  to  and  fro  like  a  toy,  and 
knocked  every  man  on  board  off  his  feet.  The  peril  was 
past,  and  the  Captain's  deep  "  Thank  God !"  was  echoed  by 
many  a  rough  voice  as  the  brave  little  craft  glided  safely 
away  into  the  open  sea. 
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A  QUARREL. 

F,  V    M  A  R  Y    E.   V  A  N  D  Y  N  E. 

T'UKK'K'S  a  knowing  little  proverb, 
1  iom  the  sunny  laud  of  Spain; 
But  iu  Northland,  as  iu  Southland, 
Is  its  iiieiining  clear  and   plain. 
Lock  it  up  within  your  heart; 

NcithcT  lose  nor  lend   it  — 
Two   it    lakes  to  make  a  quarrel  : 
One  can  al ways  end  it 

Try  it  well  in  every  way, 
Still  you'll  find  it  true. 
In  a  fight  without  a  foe, 
Pray  what  could  you  do? 

If  the  wrath  is  yours  alone, 

Soon  you  will  expend  it. 

Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel; 

One  can  always  end  it. 

Let's  suppose  that  both  are  wroth, 

And  the  strife  begun. 
If  one  voice  shall  cry  for  "Peace," 
Soon  it  will  be  done; 

If  but  o:;3  shall  span  the  breach, 

He  will  quickly  mend  it. 

Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel; 

One  can  always  end  it. 


HOW  SHE  WON  THE  MEDAL. 

BY  MARIA  LOUIS U  POOL. 

IT  was  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  wh^re  the  sandy 
beach  stretched  along  at  the  foot  of  bluffs  so  steep  that 
it  seemed  at  first  glance  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  man 
or  beast  could  descend  them. 

Two  girls  walked  down  to  the  verj^e  and  peeped  over. 
One  gave  a  little  shriek  and  pulled  back  upon  the  hand  of 
the  other. 

"Oh,  don't!  It  makes  me  dizzy.  Did  your  father 
really  ride  down  there  ?" 

"Yes,  really.  I  know  mother  was  so  frightened  I 
thought  she  would  die.  I  was  only  seven  years  old 
then,  but  I  remember  it  all  so  well!  Mother  stn.nl  per- 
fectly still,  with  her  hands  pressed  tight  together,  and 
her  face  and  lips  as  white  as  my  handkerchief.  I  hung 
on  her,  and  cried,  and  cried,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
know  I  was  there.  Then  suddenly  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  said  in  a  choked  voice.  '  Thank  God !  thank  God !' 
and  then  she  began  to  cry.  It  was  all  over  in  a  minute. 
I  knew  father  was  safe,  and  I  saw  him  helping  the  poor 
wretches  on  the  beach.  Now  mother  appeared  to  know 
I  was  with  her.  She  pulled  me  closer  as  she  knelt.  ;md 
kissed  me  over  and  over.  I  shall  never  forget  it  if  I  live 
a  hundred  years." 

The  girls  now  stood  silent  for  a  long  time  looking  oul 
over  the  water.  They  were  not  far  from  sixteen  years 
old;  they  were  cousins,  and  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to 
each  other.  They  turned  and  walked  arm  in  am1  away 
from  the  water,  back  through  a  wide  Held  that  slope. I  up 
toward  a  white  house  on  an  eminence.  This  house,  lie- 
hind  a  thick  apple  orchard,  was  where  Captain  Wetherly 
had  made  his  home. 

Captain  Wetherly  had  jocosely  put  his  wife  and  hahy 
into  Gertrude's  care  until  his  return. 

"You're  the  only  boy  I  have,  and  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily while  I'm  away.  Your  mother's  such  an  invalid  she 
doesn't  count,"  he  had  said,  as  he  kiss.. I  her  good-by. 
"Now  don't  let  either  of  them  get  into  mischief.  You 
know  how  likely  mother  is  to  go  wrong" — with  a  laugh 
that  had  a  tremor  in  it  in  spite  of  his  gayety. 

"  Neither  of  them  shall  take  a  step  without  my  ] 
sion,"  Gertrude  had  answered,  laughing  also,  though  the 
tears  were  undisguisedly  running  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
stood  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  father's  arm.  while 


her  mother  was  on  the  other  side  of  him,  her  grave,  sweet 
face  looking  graver  and  sweeter  than  ever. 

So  Captain  Wetherly  had  started  on  his  voyage,  and  it 
was  now  almost  half  a  year  since  then,  and  Gertrude  was 
in  high  spirits  about  his  return. 

"What  if  he  should  come  to-night,  and  your  mother 
and  the  baby  away  ?"  said  Carrie  Somers,  as  they  climbed 
the  hill  toward  the  ho"s.>. 

"But  he  won't,  and  mother's  sure  to  be  home  by  nine 
o'clock." 

"Of  course  she'll  come  by  the  tri-weekly,"  remarked 
Carrie,  referring  to  (lie  steamer  which  came  from  New 
Morris,  and  stopped  three  times  a  week  at  the  wharf  down 
below  there  on  the  beach. 

"She  didn't  say.  but  I'm  sure  she  will." 
"We'll  have  plenty  of  time  for  a  canter  before  we  shall 
expect  her." 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  go  cantering  about  on  a 
horse  when  you  are  a  girl  of  sixteen  ?  If  you  do,  you 
have  felt  a  glory,  a  wild  exultation,  which  can  not  be  put 
into  words. 

The  household  on  the  hill  at  this  time  consisted  of  Ger- 
trude and  her  cousin,  the  housekeeper,  and  a  half-grown 
boy  who  did  the  chores,  which  included  the  care  of  the 
horses  and  a  Jersey  cow. 

Mrs.  Wetherly  and  the  bain-  had  been  away  on  a  visit 
for  two  weeks.  This  was  the  night  when  they  were  expect- 
ed to  return.  The  boat  was  not  due  until  half  past  eight. 
The  cousins  were  soon  mounted  and  away.  Gertrude 
rode  the  carriage-horse,  and  gave  up  her  own  mare  to  her 
friend. 

The  sun  had  been  shining  brilliantly  all  day.  It  was 
late  in  September,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  steadily  from 
the  east,  rippling  up  the  water  and  making  the  old  savins 
and  cedars  crouch  over  more  than  ever  toward  the  west. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  and  it  rose  in  a  faint 
film,  which  caught  Gertrude's  eye  as  she  galloped  over  the 
quiet  old  road. 

"That's  a  mean  kind  of  a  sky,"  she  said.  "Somehow 
it  frightens  me.  It  has  such  a  deceitful  look." 

The  two  horses  swept  on  side  by  side,  the  eyes  of  their 
riders  bright  as  fire,  their  cheeks  red,  stray  locks  of  hair 
Hying  back  from  their  close  caps.  Something  had  come 
over  their  spirits. 

Behind  them,  in  the  west,  was  a  ridge  of  thick  cloud 

which  spread  but  slowly,  for  it  was  kept  down  by  the 

pressure  of  the  east  wind.     This  cloud  was  greenish-black. 

"What  a  queer  time!"  cried  Carrie,  speaking  after  a 

long  silence. 

Gertrude  flung  up  her  hand  with  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion, and  her  voice  was  sharp,  as  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I 
hope  the  steamer  "11  be  all  right.  Mercy!  what  does  this 
mean  ?"  They  reined  in  their  horses.  The  wind  had  sud- 
denly stopped  blowing,  and  there  was  so  strange  and 
startling  a  stillness  that  the  two  girls  held  their  breath 
and  listened  as  if  expecting  to  bear  some  terrible  sound. 

The  long-drawn  whistle  of  a  steamboat  sounded  shrill 
and  clear  in  the  strange  silence. 

"That's  the  Itiflimi  Queen  coming  round  Lantern 
Point,"  said  <  :•  rtrude.  "She  won't  get  up  to  the  wharf 
for  half  an  hour.  Let's  go  on  slowly.  Jake  will  be  there 
with  the  carriage  and  the  farm-horse,  and  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  time." 

In  the  few  moments  since  the  wind  had  died  that  green 
cloud  in  tie-  wesl  had  risen  rapidly,  and  as  it  rose  its 
shape  changed.  The  (hick  mass  sent  out  a  giant  arm, 
grotesque  and  terrifying,  ending  in  a  huge  hand  with 
black  ringers  outspread,  ready  to  dutch.  At  least  so  Ger- 
trude thought.  SI.  ;  b.-iek  and  up,  and  her  face 
grew  pale  as  she  looked.  She  was  thinking  of  the  boat 
which  was  rounding  Lantern  Point. 

rie  looked  back  also,  and  cried  out  shrilly,  "Let  us 
dismount;"  and  before  Gertrude  could  stop  her,  she  had 
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slipped  off  the  saddle,  and  was  standing  with  the  bridle  in 
her  hand,  trembling  and  staring  up  at  the  sky. 

"Why  did  you  do  that  ?"  demanded  Gertrude,  impa- 
tiently. "  Now  you  can't  come  with  me.  It  may  not  be 
anything,  after  all,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully. 

Although  there  was  no  wind,  there  gradually  arose  a 
sound,  growing  louder  and  louder — a  dull,  deep  sound  as 
of  waters  far  away  rushing  with  fury.  And  now  they 
heard  the  steamboat  whistle  again. 

"Let  us  go  home  quick!"  pleaded  Carrie,  and  turned 
her  horse,  walking  with  her  arm  on  his  neck.  "Aren't 
you  coming  ?"  looking  back. 

"  Not  I :  I'm  going  to  the  wharf." 

Carrie's  mare  at  this  moment  threw  up  her  head  and 
jumped  away,  running  toward  home.  Gertrude's  horse 
tried  to  follow,  rearing  and  pawing.  But  his  rider  had 
her  way,  thanks  to  the  heavy  curb  and  her  own  firmness. 

"Now  what  will  you  do  ?"  she  asked  her  cousin.  "  How 
silly  of  you  not  to  stick  to  the  saddle !" 

"I'll  stick  to  you,  if  I  couldn't  to  my  saddle,"  said  the 
girl,  "though  what  on  earth  you're  going  to  do  I  don't 
know,  and  I  don't  know  whether  there's  going  to  be  an 
earthquake,  or  a  deluge,  or  what." 

Gertrude  was  looking  hesitatingly  at  her  companion. 

"You  needn't  think  of  me,"  said  Carrie.  "Go  on;  I 
can  run  after.  If  I  can't,  it's  good  enough  for  me." 

Gertrude  rode  on.  She  was  mounted  on  a  large,  spirit- 
ed horse  whose  great  stride  devoured  the  road.  But  she 
had  ridden  since  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  had  no  fear 
for  her  seat.  Carrie  ran  behind,  bewailing  to  herself  her 
foolishness.  She  soon  knew  that  her  cousin  was  making 
for  the  head  of  the  highest  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  be- 
low which  the  wharf  lay. 

Suddenly,  with  no  more  warning  than  a  flash  of  light- 
ning gives,  that  cloud  hand,  which  had  been  widening 
every  moment,  flung  itself  over  the  world.  A  wind  that 
was  not  like  air,  but  like  blows  from  a  heavy  object,  beat 
and  raved  over  the  island. 

Involuntarily  Carrie  fell  to  the  ground,  and  flattened 
herself  out  on  the  grass,  tearing  her  fingers  into  the  sod, 
with  no  thought  in  her  mind  but  the  instinct  to  struggle 
for  her  own  safety. 

And  Gertrude  ?  She  had  reached  a  part  of  the  bluff 
where  she  could  look  off  and  down.  She  had  seen  the  lit- 
tle steamer  sliding  across  the  water,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  wharf,  with  Redman's  Ledge  behind  it  to 
the  left.  The  moon  was  at  the  moment  cloudless;  the 
twilight  had  entirely  gone. 

A  lady  on  the  deck,  where  half  a  dozen  passengers  for 
this  landing  were  waiting,  had  seen  that  figure  of  a  horse 
with  its  slender  girlish  rider  suddenly  appear  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  height,  and  she  had  waved  a  handker- 
chief, a  dimness  of  pride  and  love  coming  to  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  her  daughter.  Gertrude  saw  the  handker- 
chief, and  felt  sure  the  salute  was  for  her. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant  that  the  cloud  burst. 

Gertrude's  horse  crouched  down,  and  then  lay  flat  on  its 
side,  fortunately  leaving  the  girl  free.  She  bent  over  and 
clasped  her  horse's  neck,  holding  mi  with  all  her  might, 
and  feeling  even  then  as  if  she  would  be  caught  up  like  a 
dry  leaf  and  whirled  in  the  air.  Where  had  the  moon 
gone  ?  How  could  it  be  so  black  with  that  moon  some- 
where in  the  sky  ? 

Gertrude,  as  she  clung  there  in  the  gale,  felt  her  brain 
reel  and  burn  with  intensity  of  dread.  The  steamboat? — 
her  mother  and  the  baby  ? 

In  a  few  days  her  father  would  come  home.  She 
would  have  to  tell  him  that  they  were  drowned  before 
her  eyes.  She  would  have  to  live  without  them.  She 
I'o/iltJ  not  live  without  them.  Her  mind  traversed  all  the 
years  to  come  as  a  lightning  flash  glares  in  a  dark  night. 

She  had  all  the  time  clasped  her  horse's  neck.  Now 
she  wondered  if  she  could  make  him  rise  with  her  on  his 


back.    She  would  cling  like  a  monkey  if  he  would  onl y  get 
up.    Without  knowing  why,  she  shrank  from  leaving  him. 

The  horse  began  to  move,  and  then  lay  still,  apparently 
feeling  that  he  must  not  rise  with  the  girl  in  the  saddle. 
She  urged  him,  but  he  would  not  obey.  Desperately  Ger- 
trude drew  her  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  crept  to  her 
horse's  head.  Directly  he  gathered  his  legs  under  him, 
and  stood  on  his  feet. 

"Now  I  am  helpless,"  she  cried  out,  the  tall  horse 
standing  close  to  her,  and  trembling  violently  from  fright. 

Oh,  when  would  the  moon  shine  again !  Holding  on 
fast  to  the  stirrup,  the  girl  swung  herself  forward,  trying 
to  peer  out  over  the  cliff.  But  she  could  not  see;  only  a 
dark  maze,  with  vague  white  foam  tossing  where  she 
knew  the  edge  must  be. 

A  high,  quivering  voice  sounded  close  to  her. 

"Where  are  you  ?" 

"Here!"  she  shouted  in  answer. 

She  knew  the  voice,  and  directly  she  was  aware  that  her 
cousin  was  creeping  toward  her  on  her  hands  and  knees. 

"  This  gale  can't  last,"  she  cried  out.  "I  must  get  on 
my  horse  again." 

The  two  stood  in  the  shelter  that  the  horse  gave,  hold- 
ing hands,  and  trying  to  see  each  other. 

"Let  me  try  to  put  you  up,"  said  Carrie.  "  Get  a  good 
grip  of  the  horn." 

The  clouds  above  began  to  part  and  float  away,  leaving 
large  spaces  of  star-lighted  blue,  and  the  moon  shone,  full 
and  yellow,  up  in  the  east.  The  wind  no  longer  struck 
hard  blows  as  with  &  furious  hand,  but  it  blew  so  that  the 
girls  could  hardly  stand.  The  landscape  and  the  sea  came 
out  vividly  like  a  new  scene.  Gertrude  shook  the  rein 
on  her  horse's  neck,  and  he  started  forward  toward  the 
cliff.  Carrie  ran  after  them,  staggering  and  plunging, 
thinking  of  that  boat  which  had  rounded  Lantern  Point. 

What  had  really  happened  she  did  not  know  until  later. 

The  small  steamboat  had  been  lifted  almost  bodily  out  of 
the  water,  as  though  it  were  a  toy,  and  turned  over,  splash- 
ing down  on  its  decks,  all  the  human  beings  on  board  who 
were  not  shut  in  the  cabins  being  turned  into  the  sea,  as 
one  might  turn  a  bowl  of  helpless  insects  into  a  pond. 

The  girls'  eyes  went  swiftly  to  and  fro.  Soon  they  saw 
the  steamboat's  bottom  glistening  in  the  moonlight,  toss- 
ing, sometimes  almost  righting  itself.  A  moment  before, 
her  mother  and  sister  had  been  gayly  coming  toward  her. 
In  what  horrible  foam  of  water  were  they  now  ? 

"  Gertrude !"  whispered  Carrie,  who  had  crept  up  to  her. 

It  was  near  the  full  of  the  tide.  The  beach  was  very 
wide  and  very  shallow  along  this  part  of  the  coast. 

As  they  looked,  a  small  boat  went  out  from  the  shore 
toward  the  steamer,  and  now  the  girls  could  see  heads  in 
the  water,  floating  garments,  clutching  hands. 

The  boat  bounded  from  wave  to  wave.  In  a  moment 
the  man  in  it  had  picked  up  some  one.  He  was  reaching 
out  for  another  hand  stretched  toward  him,  when  the  boat 
flew  round  like  a  live  thing,  threw  its  occupants  out,  and 
then  went  dancing  off  in  the  moonlight  with  a  kind  of  gay 
motion  that  was  dreadful  to  see. 

Two  objects  on  a  plank  came  drifting  by.  Gertrude 
gazed  steadily  at  these  last;  then  she  turned  to  her  cousin 
and  said,  resolutely, 

"Do  you  see  them ?     I  am  going." 

She  gathered  the  reins  in  both  hands  and  braced  herself 
firmly  back.  The  horse  started  at  touch  of  the  spur. 

Down  they  went,  scrambling,  sliding,  leaping;  the  girl 
sitting  as  if  nothing  could  unseat  her,  her  eyes  of  fire  fixed 
on  that  plank  that  tossed  in  the  glitter  of  water. 

She  was  down  the  bank ;  she  did  not  pause.  Her  horse 
— noble  fellow! — galloped  into  the  breakers  which  rolled 
up  the  shallow  beach,  the  water  growing  deeper  and  deep- 
er until  it  swashed  across  his  heaving  chest. 

Close  by,  but  just  out  of  reach,  floated  the  plank.  Ger- 
trude leaned  forward. 
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THE    RESCUE. 

"  Mother!"  she  shouted,  her  voice  ringing  out  sweet  and 
clear  amid  the  whistling  of  wind  and  the  dashing-  of  water. 

Mrs.  Wetherly,  with  one  hand  grasping  the  rope  which 
was  twisted  about  the  plank,  held  with  her  other  arm 
more  firmly  yet  the  baby  of  a  year  old. 

"Take  the  baby."  she  said,  mechanically,  and  tried  to 
hold  out  the  child  to  its  sister. 

"  Both  of  you  !  both  of  you !''  returned  Gertrude,  almost 
with  command.  "Here,  let  me  have  her."  The  girl 
caught  the  baby  by  its  skirts  and  pulled  her  up,  then 
wound  her  right  arm  firmly  about  her.  "  Mother,  you 
must  climb  up  behind  NIC.  t 'atch  hold  of  the  saddle — 
anyway;  only  do  it.  There." 

Mrs.  Wetherly,  without  trying  to  think  for  herself,  did 
as  she  was  bidden.  She  was  a  lithe  and  slender  woman, 
or  even  the  love  of  life  might  not  have  enabled  her  to 
scramble  up  as  she  did. 


ed  many  people; 
had  gathered. 
Helping  hands. 
were  held  out. 

When  she  saw 
her  mother  and 
sister  safely  tak- 
en from  her  she 
went  back.  The 
big  strong  horse 
was  far  more 
useful  on  such  a 
beach  than  th& 
boats.  The  girl 
worked  with  a 
sort  of  glorious, 
fury.  Besides, 
her  mother  and 
sister,  she  saved 
that  night  five- 
people,  of  whom 
three  were  chil- 
dren. The  last 
time  she  came: 
up  from  the  wa- 
ter, bear  ing  all  t- 
t]e  boy  and  girl 
with  her,  just 
as  they  gained 
high-tide  mark, 
the  horse  stag- 
gered and  fell, 
utterly  worn  out 
for  the  time.  He 
lay  as  if  dead. 
The  people  took 
Gertrude  from 
the  saddle,  ex- 
claiming and 
questioning. 

Then  she  saw 
her  mot  her  come 
trembling       to- 
ward   her,   and 
she  put  out  her 
arms,    and    be- 
gan to  sob  con- 
vulsively.    She 
swayed      over, 
and  fell  in  a  dead 
faint  upon   her 
mother's  breast. 
The  next  day 
her    father    re- 
turned.    He  came  into  the  parlor  where  she  lay  on  the 
lounge,  still  so  exhausted  that  she  did  not  wish  to  move. 
His  face  was  white  like  ashes.     She  held  out  her  hands- 
to  him,  and  whispered,  "You  know  you  put  mother  and 
the  baby  in  my  care." 

He  began  crying  like  a  woman,  saying,  amid  his  tears, 
"Oh,  my  child!  oh,  my  child!"  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
and  repeating  those  words  again  and  again. 

Of  course  the  story  got  into  the  papers,  and  they  called 
her  "  the  bravest  girl  in  the  United  Stales."  She  blushed 
painfully  when  she  first  heard  those  words,  but  at  last,  as- 
she  said,  she  "  became  hardened  to  them." 

\Vhen  the  medal  came  from  the  Humane  Society  her 
impulse  was  to  push  it  from  her, as  she  exclaimed,  "This 
belongs  to  the  Colonel  more  than  to  me." 

The  Colonel  was  the  name  of  the  horse  she  had  riddeit 
that  evcninLT.  and  on  all  holidays  thereafter  he  wore  on 


As  Gertrude  felt  her  mother's  clasp  about  her  waist  she    bis  broad  chest,  suspended  by  a  scarlet  ribbon,  the  medal- 


turned  her  horse  back.     By  the  time  the  shore  was  reach 


|Y>>-  the  saving  of  life. 
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THE  "AMERICA"  CUP  RACKS. 

OF  course  all  wide-awake  boys  ami  girls  who  read  the 
papers  and  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  what  is 
going  ou  are  interested  in  the  yacht  races  for  the  Aim-ri- 
ca  cup  which  are  to  be  sailed  in  New  York  Bay  on  the 
7th,  9th,  and  llth  of  this  month.  They  know  that  the 
famous  English  cutter  yacht  Genesta  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic 011  purpose  to  try  and  win  back  the  great  silver  cup 
that  the  American  schooner  yacht  America  won  by  beat- 
ing a  whole  fleet  of  English  yachts  off  Cowes,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
Englishmen  have  made  three  plucky  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  cup.  sending  the  yachts  Camlirin, 
Atalanta,  and  Countess  of  Duffer  in  to  New  York  to  race 
for  it.  Now  the  Genesta  has  come,  and  the  beautiful 
sloop  yacht  Puritan,  built  in  Boston  on  purpose  to  race 
with  her,  will  try  to  win  two  out  of  the  three  proposed 
contests,  and  so  keep  the  cup  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  first  of  these  races  will  be  over  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  course,  which  begins  in  the  Narrows  and  extends 
down  through  the  Lower  Bay  to  Sandy  Hook,  out  on  the 
ocean  to  Sandy  Hook  Light-ship,  and  back  again  to  the 
place  of  starting — a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Sandy 
Hook  Light-ship,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  chan- 
nel that  leads  into  New  York  Bay,  is  easily  distinguished, 
because  it  is  painted  red ;  and  when  in  a  race  the  yachts 
round  it,  they  seem  to  know  that  their  task  is  half  done, 
and  to  spring  away  faster  than  ever  for  the  race  home. 

The  second  of  these  races  will  begin  at  the  light-ship, 
and  will  be  sailed  twenty  miles  to  windward,  or  directly 
against  the  wind,  whichever  way  it  is  blowing,  and  back 
again.  If  either  the  Genesta  or  the  Puritan  wins  both 
of  these  races,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no  third  race;  but 
if  each  wins  one  of  them,  then  they  must  sail  another  to 
decide  which  shall  have  the  cup.  This  third  race  will  be 
over  a  triangular  course  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  begin- 
ning and  ending  at  the  light-ship.  Therefore  in  all  the 
races  the  light-ship  plays  a  most  important  part. 

To  the  crew  of  the  light-ship,  who  stay  out  there  for 
weeks  and  months  without  visiting  the  land,  and  who 
lead  very  monotonous  lives,  these  yacht  races  are  occa- 
sions of  the  greatest  interest.  When  the  leading  yacht 
passes  them  they  ring  the  great  fog-bell  ou  board  their 
ship,  and  cheer  her  heartily.  After  all  the  yachts  have 
gone  by,  and  they  are  again  left  alone,  they  wonder  which 
will  win;  but  they  never  can  find  out  until  some  good- 
natured  pilot  or  tug-boat  captain,  who  is  passing,  stops 
and  tosses  them  a  package  of  papers.  Sometimes  this 
happens  on  the  next  day  and  sometimes  not  for  many 
days  after  that  on  which  the  race  is  sailed;  but  they  al- 
ways remember  the  winning  yacht,  and  give  her  an  extra 
cheer  the  next  time  she  sails  past  them. 


TWO    ARROWS: 

A     STORY     OF      RED     AND      WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  PTODDAUD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "Tun  TALKIXI;  LKAVES,"  ETC. 


ClIAlTKR  VI. 
A  THIRSTY  MARCH. 

was  a  hard  day's  toil  for  the  mining  expedition. 
_L  It  was  the  second  day  of  feasting  h\  the  N'ez  Perces 
upon  the  game  won  by  Two  Arrows,  but  there  was  no 
feasting  done  by  Judue  l':u-ks  and  his  men.  Even  Sile 
had  no  more  questions  to  ask.  and  at  night  fall  their  scanty 
supply  of  water  was  nearly  gone. 

Just  before  sunset,  as  they  were  plodding  wearily  along, 
Yellow  Pine   drew  his   rein,  turned   in  his   saddle,  and 


pointed  away  across  the  plain  in  advance  and  to  the  right 
of  them,  exclaiming,  "  Red-skins!'' 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
a  pretty  long  line  of  pony-riders  could  be  seen  travelling 
steadily  southward. 

"Will  they  attack  us,  father;" 

"I  think  not.  We  are  too  strong,  even  if  they  were 
hostile." 

"They  won't  make  any  muss,"  said  Pine,  confidently, 
as  he  again  rode  forward.  "There's  only  some  two  dozen 
on  'em,  and  it  isn't  a  good  time  for  a  fight." 

It  was  evident  that  the  two  lines  of  travel,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  would  bring  the  white  and  red  men 
pretty  near  each  other,  and  the  latter  even  went  out  of 
their  way  to  have  it  so.  Sile  all  but  forgot  how  thirsty  he 
was  when  the  train  approached  the  straggling  array  of 
lances,  and  a  bare-headed  warrior  rode  out  to  meet  Yellow 
Pine.  The  Roman-nosed  sorrel  mare  sniffed  at  the  pony 
as  if  she  would  have  preferred  a  bucket  of  water,  and  the 
two  riders  held  out  their  hands. 

"How ?"  said  Pine. 

"Ugh!  bad.     No  water.     How?" 

A  significant  motion  of  his  hand  toward  his  mouth  ac- 
companied the  response,  and  Pine  made  one  like  it.  Then 
he  pointed  at  the  wagons,  and  again  toward  the  west,  and 
made  motions  as  if  lie  were  digging.  The  Indian  under- 
stood, and  nodded,  and  pointed  at  himself. 

"Ugh!  Kiowa." 

He  made  a  motion  as  if  pulling  a  bow,  pointed  south- 
ward, and  pretended  to  drink  something,  but  when  he 
turned  his  finger  toward  the  west  he  shook  his  head. 

' '  How  ?"  said  Pine  again,  and  the  two  shook  hands,  and 
all  the  Kiowas  rode  on  as  if  they  were  in  a  hurry. 

"That's  a  pretty  bad  report,"  said  Pine  to  Judge  Parks. 
And  Sile  muttered  to  himself: 

"Why,  he  hardly  uttered  a  word." 

"What  does  he  say  ''."  asked  his  father. 

"Worst  kind,"  said  Pine.  "He  says  they  have  been 
hunting  northerly  for  several  weeks.  Little  game,  and  the 
drought  driving  it  all  away.  He  doubts  if  we  find  any 
water  between  here  and  the  mountains.  Hopes  to  reach 
it  by  to-morrow  night  in  the  direction  he's  taking.  The 
rest  of  his  band  are  down  there  now." 

"Did  he  say  all  that?"  exclaimed  Sile,  in  amazement. 

"You  wasn't  a-watchiii'  of  him.  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  about  it,  and  what  we  meant  to  do.  Tell  you 
what,  my  boy,  if  you're  to  meet  many  red-skins  you've  got 
to  learn  sign  language.  It  beats  words  all  holler." 

"  Well,  I  did  see  his  hands  and  yours  a-going." 

"Yes,  and  his  face  and  mine  too,  and  elbows  and  legs. 
It's  as  easy  as  falliii'  off  a  log  when  you  once  get  the  hang 
of  it." 

"What  do  you  think  we  had  better  do  after  that  ?"  ask- 
ed Judge  Parks. 

"Read  our  own  signs.  Push  on  for  water  till  we  get 
some.  It  can't  be  more'n  one  day  now.  I  know  just 
about  where  I  am.  Risk  my  life  on  it." 

So  they  went  forward,  but  that  night  had  to  be  taken 
for  rest,  and  the  morning  found  men  and  horses  in  a  terri- . 
ble  plight.  Not  one  drop  of  water  had  they  left,  and  all 
they  had  been  able  to  do  for  the  horses  and  mules  had 
been  to  sponge  their  parched  mouths.  They  had  camped 

near  some  n s  and  bushes  as  usual,  and  it  was  just  about 

daylight  that  Yellow  Pine  came  to  wake  up  his  employer. 

"Look  a-here,  Jedge.  I  was  too  much  played  out  to 
find  it  last  night,  but  here  it  is.  Come." 

"  Well,  what  is  it :"  asked  the  Judge,  a  moment  later. 

Yellow  Pine  was  pointing  at  a  broad,  deeply  trodden 
llinty  looking  rut  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie. 

"Thafs  the  old  bulller  path  I  follered  last  year,  when  I 
wenl  into  the  mountains,  or  I'm  the  worst  sold  man  you 
ever  saw..  It  led  me  jest  to  where  we  all  want  to 'go, 
'/aekly  as  I  told  you." 
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"  We'd  better  hitch  up  and  follow  it  now,  then." 
"We  had.     It  '11  take  us  west  on  a,  bee-line,  and  it  '11 
go  to  all  the  chances  for  water  there  are." 

The  buffaloes  could  safely  be  trusted  for  that,  and  be- 
fore the  suu  was  up  the  mining  party  was  following  the 
very  path  which  had  led  the  big  game  within  reach  of 
Two  Arrows  and  One-eye.  It  was  less  than  two  hours 
afterward,  without  anybody  to  carry  a  report  of  it  to  any- 
body else,  that  the  whole  Nez  Perce  camp  disappeared,  and 
all  its  human  occupants  also  took  the  advice  of  the  buffa- 
loes. It  was  necessary  to  carry  all  the  meat  they  had,  and 
all  the  pappooses,  and  a  number  of  other  things,  and  so  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  take  all  the  lodges  with  their 
lodge-poles.  Two  of  the  smaller  and  lighter  found  bear- 
ers, but  there  were  not  squaws  enough  for  the  rest,  and  a 
sort  of  hiding-place  was  made  for  them  among  the  rocks 
until  they  could  be  sent  for.  Indians  on  a  journey  load 
their  ponies  first,  then  their  squaws,  then  the  boys,  but 
never  a  "brave"  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
A  warrior  would  as  soon  work  for  a  living  as  carry  a 
burden. 

Judge  Parks  and  his  men  and  all  his  outfit  would  have 
travelled  better  and  more  cheerfully  if  they  could  have 
set  out  from  beside  a  good  spring  of  water.  As  it  was,  tin- 
best  they  could  do  was  to  dream  of  finding  one  before  they 
should  try  to  sleep  again. 

"Father,"  said  Sile,  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  "are  we  to 
stop  anywhere  for  dinner?  I'm  getting  husky." 

"So  is  everybody.  Imitate  old  Pine;  he's  chewing 
something." 

"All  the  men  have  stopped  chewing  tobacco;  they  say 
it  makes  them  thirstier." 

"  Of  course  it  does.  Try  a  chip,  or  a  piece  of  leather, 
or  a  bit  of  meat — not  salt  meat." 

"  There  isn't  anything  else." 

"The  less  we  eat  the  better,  till  we  get  something  to 
drink." 

"We  shall  all  die,  at  this  rate." 

"  Stand  it  through,  my  boy.  I  hope  Pine  is  right  about 
the  trail  and  where  it  leads  to." 

He  seemed  confident  enough  about  it,  at  any  rate,  and 
he  and  his  Roman-nosed  mare  kept  their  place  steadily  at 
the  head  of  the  little  column.  Away  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, at  last,  some  dim  and  cloud-like  irregularities  began 
to  show  themselves,  and  Sile  urged  his  weary  horse  to  the 
side  of  his  father,  pointing  at  them. 

"  Will  there  be  rain  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

"My  poor  boy,  are  you  so  thirsty  as  that  ?  Those  arc 
the  mountains." 

Sile's  mind  distinctly  connected  the  idea  of  mountains 
with  that  of  water,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  swung  it, 
vainly  trying  to  hurrah. 

' '  They're  a  long  way  off  yet,  but  we  can  get  there.  Old 
Pine  is  right." 

It  was  wonderfully  good  news,  but  every  man  had  been 
allowed  to  gather  it  for  himself.  It  was  impossible  to  icll 
the  horses,  and  the  poor  brutes  were  suffering  painfully. 

"  I  reckon  they'll  hold  out,"  said  Pine ;  "but  they'll  only 
jest  do  it.  We're  making  the  tightest  kind  of  a  squeeze." 

So  they  were,  and  it  grew  tighter  and  tighter  as  they 
went  on.  Sile  managed  finally  to  get  up  to  Yellow  Pine 
in  the  advance,  and  whisper,  "  Were  you  ever  any  thirstier 
than  this  in  all  your  life  ?" 

"Yes,  sir!  This  isn't  much.  Wait  till  you  kno\v  yer 
tongue's  a-turnin'  to  a  dry  sponge  and  there's  coals  of 
fire  on  the  back  of  yer  neck.  Keep  yer  courage  up,  my 
boy." 

Sile  had  done  so.  His  father  had  said  a  good  deal  to 
him  about  the  pluck  with  which  young  Indians  endured 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  lie  had  determined  to  show  "  Indian 
blood,"  as  if  he  had  some  in  him.  It  was  the  hardest 
kind  of  hard  work,  and  it  kept  him  all  the  while  thinking 
of  rivers  and  lakes  and  ice  and  even  lemonade. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   GREAT  CANON. 

IT  was  not  yet  dark  when  Two  Arrows  and  One-eye 
halted  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  One-eye  looked  for- 
ward and  whined,  but  his  master  looked  back  and 
thought  the  matter  over.  He  had  travelled  well  and  over 
some  pretty  rough  ground,  but  the  trail  had  been  wide  and 
well  marked.  It  was  almost  like  a  road,  so  far  as  room 
went,  but  Two  Arrows  knew  nothing  of  wheels,  neither 
did  that  trail.  He  was  considering  the  curious  fact  that 
not  a  man  of  his  band  knew  that  such  a  path  existed  or 
where  it  led  to. 

"Dark  soon.  Maybe  can't  walk  then.  Do  some  more 
before  that,"  said  Two  Arrows. 

He  was  in  a  spot  worth  looking  at.  Some  old-time 
convulsion  of  nature  had  cleft  the  mountain  barrier  at 
that  place  so  that  giant  walls  of  rock  arose  on  either  s-ide 
of  him  for  hundreds  of  feet  almost  perpendicularly.  For 
some  distance  ahead  the  cleft  was  nearly  straight,  and  its 
gravelly  bottom  was  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  wide.  There 
were  not  many  rocky  fragments  or  bowlders,  but  it  was 
evident  that  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  torrents  of  water 
came  pouring  through  that  gorge  to  keep  it  clean. 

It  was  sure  to  become  dark  early  in  such  a  chasm  as  that, 
and  there  was  no  telling  how  much  need  there  might  be 
for  seeing  the  way.  On  went  the  young  explorer  until 
he  came  to  a  point  where  the  chasm  suddenly  widened. 
It  was  a  gloomy  sort  of  hollow,  and  littered  with  frag- 
ments of  trees,  drift-wood  of  old  torrents. 

"Camp, "said  Two  Arrows  to  One-eye.      "Make  fire." 

If  a  dog  could  use  flint  and  steel,  no  doubt  One-eye 
would  have  obeyed ;  as  it  was,  Two  Arrows  had  to  attend 
to  that  business  for  himself,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
great  blazing  fire  of  mountain  pine  was  throwing  flashes 
of  magnificent  light  upon  the  mighty  precipices  in  all 
directions.  The  gray  granite  stood  out  like  shadows,  and 
the  white  quartz  glittered  marvellously,  but  the  Nez  Percc§ 
boy  had  no  time  to  admire  them.  He  had  his  supper  to 
cook  and  eat,  and  he  had  found  some  water  in  a  hollow 
of  the  rocks;  no  sunshine  hot  enough  to  dry  it  up  had 
ever  found  its  way  down  there.  Then  drift-wood  was 
gathered  to  keep  some  sort  of  a  blaze  burning  all  night. 

Two  Arrows  was  well  entitled  to  a  sound  sleep,  and  he 
had  one.  When  he  awoke,  in  the  earliest  gray  of  the  next 
morning,  the  world  was  in  fair  daylight  everywhere  out- 
side of  that  deep  crack  in  the  mountains.  He  ate  heart- 
ily, and  at  once  pushed  on.  determined  to  have  some  fresh 
game  before  night  if  possible. 

He  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  the  way,  for  his  path  was 
walled  in  for  him.  Toward  mid-day  it  ceased  to  go  up, 
up,  up,  and  the  chasm  widened  into  a  great  rocky  canon 
of  wonderful  ruggedness  and  beauty.  Now  the  trail  turn- 
ed to  the  right,  and  picked  its  way  along  the  steep  side  of 
the  varying  slopes.  Here  it  was  wider,  and  there  it  was 
narrower,  until  it  came  to  a  reach  of  natural  roadway  that 
even  a  bison  must  have  hunted  for  before  he  found  it. 
Away  up  it  went  in  zigzags,  seeming  to  take  skillful  ad- 
\  aiilage  of  every  natural  help  it  came  to.  and  then  it  shot 
along  the  mountain-side  for  a  thousand  feet,  traversing  a 
mere  ledge,  where  one  formation  of  rock  projected  out  be- 
low another,  and  made  a  shell'  for  it  to  go  upon. 

Two  Arrows  wasted  no  time  in  useless  observations  or 
admiration.  Where  herd  after  herd  of  wild  cattle  had 
tramped  before  him, he  could  surely  follow,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  ledge  the  mad  began  to  descend.  The  descent  was 
gradual,  and  uncommonly  free  from  breakages.  It  led, 
before  a  great  while,  once  more  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
Several  times  Two  Arrows  saw  "big-horn"  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  among  the  rocks  above  him,  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  arrows.  He  felt  a  longing  for  antelope 
venison,  but  there  was  110  use  in  trying  to  catch  one  of 
those  fellows. 
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•UGH:  BAD.    NO  WATER,    now?'" 


Two  Arrows  stood  still  for  a  moment,  watching  liim, 
and  then  he  started  as  if  something  had  pricked  him. 
The  dog  was  crouching  and  creeping  UN  if  he  had  his  re- 
maining eye  upon  game  of  some  sort,  or  on  danger.  His 
master  also  crouched  and  crept,  slipping  forward  rapidly 
from  rock  to  rock.  In  three  minutes  more  lie  lay  beside 
One-eye,  and  both  had  something  worth  while  to  look  at. 

Not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  them, on  the 
crest  of  a  rocky  ledge  that  came  out  from  the  mountain- 
side like  an  abutment,  stood  a  big-horn  antelope.  He  had 
seen  One-eye,aud  was  looking  at  him.  lie  may  have  been 
studying  whether  or  not  it  could  be  needful  for  an  antelope 
away  up  where  he  was  to  spring  away  any  farther  from  a 
dog  and  an  Indian  boy.  He  had  better  have  been  looking 
behind  him  and  above  him.  for  his  real  danger  was  not  in 
the  quiver  of  Two  Arrows;  it  was  crouching  upon  a  high- 
er fragment  of  the  very  ledge  which  held  him.  and  it  was 
preparing  for  immediate  action.  It  was  a  cougar,  or  Amer- 
ican panther,  of  full  size,  on  the  watch  for  antelopes,  and 
it  now  had  crept  almost  within  springing  distance. 

Nearer  and  nearer  crept  the  cougar,  and  still  the  big- 
horn was  absorbed  in  his  study  of  matters  down  below. 
He  stepped  forward  to  the  very  edge,  and  below  him  the 
rock  came  down  with  a  perpendicular  face  of  a  hundred 
feet.  There  was  no  danger  that  lie  would  grow  dizzy,  but 
even  the  cougar  would  have  done  wisely  to  have  ascertain- 
ed beforehand  the  precise  nature  of  the  trap  set  for  him. 
As  it  was.  lu.  gathered  his  lithe  and  graceful  form  for  his 
leap,  every  muscle  quivering  with  eagerness,  and  he  put 


all  his  strength  into  one  great,  splendid  bound.  It  was  as 
sure  as  a  rifle-shot,  and  it  landed  him  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  big-horn.  He  had  seized  his  prize,  but  he  had  done 
too  much:  he  had  fallen  with  a  weight  and  force  "which 
sent  him  and  his  antelope  irresistibly  over  the  rocky  edge, 
and  down,  down,  down  they  came  together  with  a  great 
thud  upon  the  granite  below. 

"  Whoop!''  The  voice  of  Two  Arrows  ringing  through 
the  gorge  was  joined  by  the  fierce  bark  of  One-eye  as  they 
sprang  forward.  An  older  warrior  might  have  waited  to- 
know  the  rll'eet  of  that  fall  before  he  interfered  between  a 
cougar  and  his  game,  but  Two  Arrows  did  not  think  of 
hesitation.  It  was  just  as  well.  What  between  the  blow 
of  the  cougar  and  the  force  of  the  fall,  the  big-horn  was 
dead.  He  had  somewhat  broken  the  effect  of  the  terrible 
shock  upon  his  enemy  by  falling  under  him,  but  even  the 
tough  body  of  the  great  "cat  o1  mountain"  had  not  been 
made  for  such  plunges,  and  he  lay  on  the  rock  stunned 
and  temporarily  disabled.  Whether  it  would,  after  all, 
have  killed  him,  he  was  never  to  know,  for,  just  as  he  was 
staggering  to  his  feet,  a  Nez  Perce  Indian  boy  charged 
upon  him  with  a  long  lance,  while  a  large  and  ambitious 
dog  rushed  in  and  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

It  was  tremendous  hunting  for  a  boy  of  fifteen.  A  cou- 
gar to  bring  down  his  antelope  for  him,  and  a  precipice  to 
help  him  kill  his  cougar,  and  only  just  enough  work  for 
his  lance  and  dog  to  entitle  him  to  the  honor  of  closing, 
single-handed,  with  a  dangerous  wild  animal. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A  CAT-BOAT  IN  A  SI;IALL. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

SOME  of  the  children  were  very  much  pleased 
when,  a  few  weeks  ago.  a  little  friend  of  mine 
named  Arthur  was  so  kind  as  to  let  them  peep 
into  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  very 
kind  and  clever  uncle,  and  in  which  there  was 
a  funny  account  of  a  poor  goat  who  made  his 
supper  of  his  master's  overshoes.  Arthur  has 
heard  again  from  his  uncle  ;  in  fact,  he  has  heard 
twice.  He  has  lent  both  the  letters  to  the  Post- 
mistress, to  be  put  in  the  Post-office  Box.  In  i  me 
of  them,  which  will  be  published  after  a  while, 
there  is  another  story  about  Master  Johnny's 
goat,  and  in  the  one  which  you  may  now  read 
there  is  a  thrilling  description  of  a  frog,  and  a 
very  interesting  rooster  steps  in  and  makes  a 
bow. 

If  some  of  Uncle  Will's  words  are  rather  long 
for  the  little  ones  who  read  only  in  t  wo  syllables, 
will  they  not  ask  mamma  or  sister  l;essie  to  ex- 
plain them,  or  get  brother  Fred  to  look  them  out 
in  the  dictionary?  Though  some  of  the  words 
may  be  a  trifle  longer  than  we  arc  use.  I  to  seeinir 
in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  think  you  will  all  quite 
easily  find  out  what  they  mean.  Little  Arthur, 
who  is  only  six,  never  has  a  bit  of  difficulty  in 
understanding  his  Uncle  Will's  letters. 

S<U-TH    N   'HW  o  K.  ('..\\KCTICL-T. 

Mr  DEAR  ARTHUR. — Yon  may  In-  al.le  to  steal 
time  enough  from  your  summer  occupation  of 
tinting  your  complexion  the  color  of  a  roasted 
berry  of  Mocha  coffee  t..  read  something  about 
your  grandparents,  whom,  for  the  saki  '  fecono 
mizing  space.  I  will  hereafter  allude  to  as  your 
G.  P.'S.  Y'our  (i.  P  's.  as  well  as  myself,  were 
very  sorry  that  your  other  engagements  were 
such  as  to  prevent  your  a. mpanying  your  mo- 
ther to  South  Norwalk.  They  are  count  ing  up.  .n 
seeing  you  here  in  the  fall,  and  will  have  your 
room  all  ready.  Dr. ip  them  a  postal  card  saying 
in  what  train  you  will  arrive. 

There  is  a  bull-frog  who  lives  in  the  swamp 
across  the  road  whom  I  would  like  to  have  yon 
meet.  He  is  shy  with  strangers.  This.  h. 
is  partly  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  some 
strangely  wicked  and  naughty  boys  in  tin'  neigh- 
borhood have  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
stones  at  froggy,  whose  name  is  Mortimer  Yere 
de  Vere.  This  name  is.  of  course,  too  IOULT  to  be 
used  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  so  we 
call  him  Morty  "  for  short."  Morty  is  very  fat  ; 
some  of  his  acquaintances,  indeed,  say  that  he  is 
so  corpulent  that  he  must  have  the  dropsy  imt 
Morty  himself  says  that  he  isn't  near  as  fat  as  he 
looks,  and  that  his  skin  is  very  loose,  and  can  be 
gathered  up  in  folds  like  that  of  the  English  pug- 
dog.  He  has  a  beautiful  and  glittering  green 
eye.  though  that  is  about  the  only  greenness  t  hat 
there  is  about  him.  as  you  would  readily  believe 
if  you  could  see.  or  rather  hear,  him  flop  into  the 
•water  when  a  strange  footstep  comes  near  his 
villa.  A  sly  rascal  is  Morty !  When  he's  hungry, 


ami  hi'  can't  find  any- 
thing to  cat  in  his  m.  >- 
ther's  pantry,  he  will 
squat  '  'II  a  ]•  .g  near  his 
lather's  front  yard  ami 
lie  there  with  nothing 
Mil  his  head  ami  month 
and  eyes  out  of  the 
water,  apparently  fast 
asleep,  Then  all  the 
gnats  and  flic-  ami  mos- 
qmt.  ..-s  that  live  in  the 
swamp  will  say  to  each 
other.  "  Hello  :  Morty  is 
asleep  ;  let's  tickle  his 
nose,  and  see  how  mail 
it  will  make  him."  ]!nt 
as  soon  as  any  tiy.  gnat. 
or  mosquito  gets'  on  the 
end  of  hi.s  nose,  Morty 
opens  his  mouth  and 
gobbles  him.  just  as 
Kent  will  gobble  a  piece 
of  l.iscnit.  Yesterday 
Morty  made  a  most  de- 
licious lunch  of  flies, 
w  if  h  Lrmits  for  ,s</</.'.  [H- 
qnxiit.  and  then  wash- 
ed them  down  with  a 
delightful  draught  of 
swamp  water,  made 
very  rich  with  mud. 
Morty  has  a  very  pecul- 
iar voice.  Some  people 
say  that  it  sounds  as  if 
be  had  the  chronic  asth- 
ma together  wit  h  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Morty  him- 
self  calls  his  voice  a  deep 
barytone.  You  can  imi- 
tate M'  >rty's\  i  'ice  exact- 
ly by  shutting  yi  mr  teet  h 
together  very  tight,  ami 
then,  after  rolling  the 
tip  of  your  tongue  down 
your  throat  as  far  as 
you  can  get  it,  say, 

without  opening  your  mouth.  "Kl-kl-mmmp." 
Every  evening  at  sunset  Morty  establishes  him- 
self in  a  retired  and  romantic  mud-hole  near  his 
mother's  house,  and  serenades  a  young  lady 
frogess  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
swamp  itheir  parents  are  cruel,  and  won't  let 
ih.  in  come  any  nearer  than  this).  Her  name  is 
Ophelia,  and  she  can  tell  Morty's  voice  every 
time,  and  when  he  says  "  Kl-kl-mmmp"  in  his 
deep  barytone,  Ophelia  answers  "  Kl-kl-mmmp'' 
in  a  line  soprano.  All  the  frogs  who  live  in  the 
swamp  are  hoping  that  Mortimer  and  Ophelia 

will  very  s i  become  engaged,  so  that  it  won't 

be  necessary  for  Mortimer  to  keep  them  awake 
nights  by  his  wooing  of  Ophelia.  A  young  hull- 
frog.  who  is  a  tremendous  swell,  and  sets  up  for 
a  wit.  came  across  Mortimer  the  other  evening 
quite  late,  as  he  was  serenading  the  object  of 
his  hopeless  passion.  You  would  have  laughed 
if  you  could  have  seen  how  mad  Mortimer  was 
when  the  young  swell  appeared  on  the  scene  ami 

patted  him  on  the  Lack. 

I  have  simply  time  now  to  tell  you  about  M  LC 
beth;    that    is  the  name  of  your  grandpapa's 

i st.-r,  and  he  is  so  named  because  he  murders 

your  grandpapa's  sleep.  Macbeth  is  a  proud  and 
haughty  high-blooded  Brahma,  with  a  pedigree 
that  runs  back  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
i.t'  Independence.  Some  of  hi.s  ancestors  were 

sup  posed    to    have  come  over  in   the   M,iiijl<ui;r. 

and  others  with  r.  Columbus  when  he  diseovci  ed 
lloboken  Flats  ami  (Tosvanus.  His  original  pro- 
genitors, however,  are.  of  course,  the  llrahmins— 
the  Mugwumps,  as  ir  were, of  the  Hindoos  \Lie- 
l>elh  stands  very  tall  in  and  out  of  his  stacking 
feet,  and  his  crest  and  gills  are  as  red  as  is  the 
sky  when  the  sun  gets  out  of  bed  in  the  morning 
and  paints  it  crimson  all  over.  His  body  is  white, 
with  a  tew  black  feathers  put  in  for  effect  His 
tail  is  just  like  that  .  it  a  p<  acock,  except  that  it 
isn't  so  long,  and  has  not  so  many  feathers,  am1  is 
IP 't  as  handsome  Macbeth  has,  in  a  word  a 
commanding  presence,  and  walks  with  a  Beadle 
Bumble-like  strut  that  makes  all  the  hens  and 
little  chickens  loi.k  up  at  him  in  aw-e  and  admira- 
lioii  You  will  not  he  surprised,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  Macbeth  is  very  fond  of  crowing  long. 
l''iiil.  and  deep  He  is  tor  rather  wasi  an  early 
riser,  and  greets  each  newly  risen  day  with  a 
gi  eat  crow,  -i-  r,  1.'  n:mseit'  had  he.  n  a  ['pointed 
its  heraM  Your  grandpapa, however, says  that 
he's  perfectly  well  capable  of  judging  for  him- 
self when  a  new  day  takes  the  bat.  as  it  were, 
and  that  lie  doesn't  desire  any  upstart  rooster  to 
set  up  as  an  alarm  clock  for  him.  Every  night. 

tllcret'ore.    the    rOOSter    is    now    sequestered    ill    a 

box  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  barn,  from  w- hence 
his  crows  come  dimly,  like  a  ferry  whistle 
tin'.  >m.rli  a  f.  .g 

lly  distribute  my  greeting  of  love,  devo- 
tion, affection,  esteem,  and  admiration,  as  your 
own  native  tact  and  delicacy  of  judgment,  aided 
by  the  mental  discipline  o'f  the  Kindergarten. 
direct,  and  believe  me  your  most  affect i.  matt 
UNCLE  WILL. 


sometimes  closed  a  long  time,  and  we  skate  ovei 

it  very  often      I  have  been  amusing  myself  mak- 
ing this  en  mm  a.  w-hicli  is  the  tirst  one  I  ever  made. 

It  you  think  it  g 1  enough,  please  publish  it  in 

IIinriK-    5Tot  ••',   PEOPLE.     1   will  write  again 
some  time.  JOHN  L.  A. 

The  enigma  and  letter  have  each  waited  a  long- 

time.  but  here  they  are  at  last. 


Here  is  a  very  lovely  let!,  i  : 

M >L -NT  HOLLV,  VERMONT. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  been  wanting  to 
write  you  a  letter  f.-r  a  long  time,  but  mamma 

:>t  telling  me  > '  'ii  had  so  many  each  week 
\  on  hardly  knew  w  hat  t..  .]. .  \vith  them,  so  I  have 
waited  until  now.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  pa- 
pers [  have  all  thi  cumbers,  and  now  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  part  of  them  to  my  little  friends,  and 

.  i,  when  the>  tind  out  what  a  very  nice 
paper  it  is.  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  will  have 
ever  so  many  new  subscribers.  Perhaps  you 
think  I  have  been  very  selfish  to  keep  them  so 

>at  if  you  knew  how  my  dear  sister  Nenna 
loved  them.'  and  how  very  happy  she  used  to  be 
w  -hen  Tuesday  came  and  she  got  a  new  one.  you 
would  not  blame  me  for  keeping  every  one.  I 
shall  ii"i  giveaway  any..f  the  numbers  she  used 
to  r.ad.  but  I  have  taken  it  since  she  went  to 
heaven,  and  mine  are  the  ones  I  am  dividing 
among  my  school-mates.  I  live  among  the  hills 
in  Vermont,  and  it  i«  just  lovely  here  in  summer. 
How  I  wish  some  of  the  little  readers  of  our pa- 
[>,  >•  could  be  here  now  and  have  a  romp  with  me 
over  the  newly  mown  meadows.  I  am  all  alone, 

\  .-  ..lily  my  good  dog  Prinny  to  go  with  me. 
papa  has  given  me  one  of  his  horses  for  my  very 
own.  and  I  can  ride  .  .n  h.  u'seback  quite  well.  We 
have  a  large  farm,  and  I  have  had  jolly  times  rid- 
ingon  the  l.ig  loads  of  hay.  lam  going  to  school 
now.  and  have  music  lessons  besides,  and  am  very 

!!  the  time.  I  have  never  been  at  school 
much,  hut  study  at  home.  I  have  ever  so  many 
things  i  w'aur  to  write  y< in  about,  but  mamma 
says  my  letter  is  long  enough.  May  I  write 
again :-  MABEL  M.  A.  (9  years  old). 

Certainly  you  may. 


ARDHNIA,  NRW  YORK. 

Mv  PEAK  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  boy  nine 
years  old.  I  live  in  the  country  all  of  the  time, 
and  eujoy  it  very  much.  In  winter  the  river  is 


GEVEVA,  SWITZKRLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  but  will  very 
soon  be  twelve.  My  In-other  has  the  bronchitis, 
so  we  had  to  come  here  and  stay,  and  at  pre- 
sent we  can't  go  up  the  mountains  as  we  intend- 
ed to,  I  don't  like  leaving  America  at  all.  hut  I 
think  this  place  a  very  nice  one.  The  hotel  is  on 
the  lake,  and  we  can  see  Mont  Blanc  from  our 
windi  iws.  We  have  been  through  Germany.  Hol- 
land, and  a  little  bit  of  Kelgium.  I  think  I  like 
the  former  th,  best.  In  Holland  none  of  our  fam- 
ily could  speak  a  word  of  Dutch,  and  when  we 
w.-nt  out  driving  there  we  could  never  tell  the 
man  who  drove  us  when  to  go  home,  so  he  would 
-  out  as  long  as  he  liked.  We  have  been 
to  (.'hill.  .n.  at  Montreux.  and  we  have  seen  the 
place  where  the  prisoner  was  kept  for  six  years 
tied  l.v  a  chain.  He  walked  so  much  in  one  place 
that  his  footprints  an-  left  in  the  stone.  Here  is 
a  little  poem  I  wrote  about  it:  will  you  please 
print  it  if  you  think  it  good  enough?  Wegetthis 
charming  paper  from  England,  and  I  don't  think 
I  could  do  without  it.  I  have  two  brothers,  both 
older  than  myself,  but  no  sisters.  W  ill  you  please 
tell  me  where  the  little  English  children  send  their 
lcttei>?  Your  loving  friend.  L.  S.  B. 

Th.  \  usually  send  them  to  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.,  iss  Fleet  Street.  London,  the  English 
publishers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  who  for- 
ward tin  in  t..  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  in  New 
York 

I  am  sorry  there  is  not  room  for  your  verses, 
which  I  have  read  with  pleasure. 


I  wish  the  dear  girl  who  writes  the  next  letter 
had  IH  a  omit teil  to  tell  me  where  she  is  spending 
tin'  summer.  Postmarks  are  often  indistinct. 

1 'lease,  children,  ahvays  give  your  full  address  in 
your  lett.  i-  : 

I  have  just  I'.  .  n  reading  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
a  little  sket.'l,  about  Saint  Claire  Pollock. 
Well,  when  I  am  at  home  I  live  quite  near  the 
A  here  the  little  monument  stands,  and  I 
have  been  ov.-r  to  see  it  several  times.    It  is  a 
heautitul   resting-place  for  our  hero.  General 
I  am  in  the  country  now.  and  have  very 
Last  Friday  afternoon  I  was  in  my 
room  lying  down,  when  somebody  knocked  at 
ihe  do.,r.  and  there  was  Ida  C  .  one  of  the  chil- 
dren w-1 re  -topping  here  for  the  summer.    She 

told  me  that  my  cousin  Mamie  wanted  me  in  the 
parlor  I  hurried  down-stairs,  and  found  Mamie 
and  Kdith  c  sea!,-.]  at  a  table  writing.  I  asked 
them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  that,  they 
wan tcil  me  to  be  iii  some  tal.leaux  they  were  go- 
ing to  have  that  evening.  We  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme, and  asked  all  the  grown  folks  to  please 
•a':  then  Ida  wrote  "  Private" 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  tacked  it  on  the  door. 
First  we  had  i  inderetta  in  three  acts.  The  first 
showed  Cinderella  sitting  by  the  fire  in  an  old 
water-proof.  The  second  was  the  fairy  godmo- 
ther, all  dressed  in  white  lace,  with  a  pearl  crown. 
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and  a  pink  bow  on  her  wand ;  she  touched  Cin- 
iliTrllu.  and  behold  !  the  water-proof  turned  tu  a 
lace  dress  like  her  own.  The  third  scene  was  the 
Prince  kneeling  at  Cinderella's  feet  and  trying  on 
tin-  .-Upper.  Cinderella  was  my  sister  Kita,  the 
godmother  myself,  and  Dan  P.  was  the  Prince. 
The  next  was  a  recitation  by  Rita,  and  then  a 
piano  solo  by  Mamie.  Then  came  more  tableaux, 
recitations,  and  songs,  and  we  closed  by  giving 
the  statue  of  Liberty.  Emma  P.  stood  on  a  chair. 
draped  in  American  flags,  and  holding  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren were  grouped  about  her,  some  kneeling, 
some  standing,  and  all  singing  "Columbia  the 
gem  of  the  ocean,"  etc.  Our  audience  was  com- 
posed of  sixty  people,  and  we  charged  five  cents 
each.  We  received  $5-10,  and  we  intend  to  send 
it  to  the  Grant  Monument  Fund. 

RUTH  BE  F.  (12  years  old). 


DBRBYSHIHE,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— In  looking  through  the 
Post-office  Box  of  the  last  monthly  part  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  I  saw  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  readers  asking  if  the  boys  could  not  get.  up 
some  sort  of  a  club  as  well  as  the  girls.  I  think 
the  proposal  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  (and  I  dare  say  our  readers  will)  if  you 
would  choose  some  sort  of  a  club  for  us  :  that  is, 
if  the  other  boys  like  the  idea  of  getting  up  a 
club,  or  would  they  rather  choose  themselves? 
Please  print  this  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  want 
the  boy  who  first  made  the  proposal  to  see  this 
letter. "  I  remain,  dear  Postmistress, 

TOM  C.  P. 

The  Postmistress  has  a  pleasant  proposal  to 
make  to  you  all,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  she  will 
soon  tell  you  all  about  it.  It  is  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Little  Housekeeper's  Club,  and  will 
take  everybody  in. 


RHINKBBCK,  NKW  YORK. 

Rhinebeck  is  a  lovely  village,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  scen- 
ery is  beautiful.  I  have  taken  quite  a  good  many 
drives  with  my  father  this  summer;  he  is  a  phy- 
sician, and  I  go  with  him  on  his  calls.  I  took  a 
lovely  ride  with  him  this  morning ;  it  was  to  a 
small  mountain  not  far  away.  The  breeze  was 
so  cool  and  fresh,  and  you  could  see  about  five 
miles  up  and  down  the  river  and  the  dark  blue 
Catskill  Mountains.  I  found  some  yellow  harvest 
apples  under  a  tree,  and  I  sat  down  and  ate  them 
and  enjoyed  the  view.  I  have  been  on  three 
picnics  this  year.  I  am  like  a  little  girl  whose 
letter  I  read  in  the  Post-office  Box  :  I  am  always 
writing  romances  and  never  finishing  them.  I 
am  very  fond  of  reading.  The  "Gypsy"  books, 
by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  are  my  favorite 
books.  Have  you  read  them?  I  like  novels  too, 
but  mamma  don't  like  me  to  read  them.  I  am  a 
very  great  admirer  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ; 
I  have  taken  it  ever  since  it  was  published.  This 
is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  it.  though 
I  have  often  begun  one.  I  am  afraid  this  is  too 
long.  When  I  go  to  New  York  this  winter,  I 
shall  come  and  see  the  Postmistress  if  she  wants 
me  to.  I  am  afraid  the  Postmistress  will  have 
hard  work  reading  this  ;  I  am  considered  a  very 
poor  writer  for  a  girl  of  fourteen  years.  I  wish 
I  might  always  stay  a  little  girl.  KATIE  R. 

The  Postmistress  will  be  pleased  to  see  Miss 
Katie.  Mamma  is  very  wise,  dear.  Girls  of  your 
age  should  not  so  much  as  open  a  novel ;  that  is, 
if  by  a  novel  we  mean  a  love  story.  There  are 
many  interesting  stories  for  young  girls,  which 
they  may  read  with  profit.  Miss  Phelps,  Miss  Al- 
cott,  Mrs.  Lillie.  and  others  have  written  beauti- 
ful books  for  girls. 

ALAKALK  LAKE,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  stay  with  my 
uncle  and  cousins,  and  papa  stays  here  also.  I 
have  a  little  brother  eight  years  old.  He  has  not 
been  to  school  yet.  Papa  will  send  him  to  school 
when  my  cousin  Emma  and  I  go  back.  I  have 
not  any  pels,  but  my  cousins  have  pet  calves,  and 
my  brother  and  I  play  with  them.  My  uncle  has 
a  very  gentle  cow,  and  I  milk  her.  My  brother 
milks  one  too  ;  it  is  my  cousin  Lottie's  cow.  My 
eldest  cousin  is  raising  a  little  lamb  for  her  aunt ; 
it  is  very  gentle.  ANNIE  K. 

BLOOMINGTON,  NEBRASKA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  both  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  The  Youth's  Companion ;  be- 
sides having  these  to  read,  I  attend  school  and 
t;i In-  music  lessons.  We  have  a  large  brick 
school  -  house,  and  the  classes  all  are  graded. 
Don't  think,  because  it  is  out  West,  we  have  all 
sod  houses.  We  have  a  piano,  organ,  guitar,  and 
violin,  but  I  do  not  play  them  all ;  one  is  enough 
for  me,  and  I  have  to  practice  more  than  I  want 
to  then.  For  pets  I  have  only  one  that  is  tame, 
a  little  collie  called  Ponto,  but  there  are  rabbits 
that  will  come  right  up  to  the  corn  cribs  some- 
times tnd  look  at  you  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
are  off,  and  ever  so  many  pigeons,  ground-squir- 
rels, prairie-chickens,  quails,  and  prairie-dogs  can 
be  seen  in  a  short  drive  behind  two  little  Texas 
ponies.  For  all  the  strange  sights  that  the  city 
children  see  every  day— strange  to  me,  at  least— 


I  see  all  these,  and  many  more  things  I  can  not 
tell  you  about.  In  place  of  their  crowded  streets 
and  large  houses  built  one  against  the  other,  we 
have  great  fields  of  grain,  and  prairies  covered 
with  flowers  so  close  you  can  not  put  your  foot 
down  without  crushing  some,  and  some  almo-r 
as  dainty  as  their  hot-house  flowers.  Insti-a<l  "t 
long  drives  and  parks,  we  have  a  romp  in  the 
buffalo-grass  or  a  race  on  a  little  pony.  I  have 
not  learned  to  ride  yet,  but  1  will  some  day.  But 
the  strangest  sight  of  all  would  be  the  sod  houses 
and  dug-outs  that  the  people  live  in.  They  use  a 
sod  plough,  and.  after  making  tin-  furrows,  cut 
the  sod  turned  over  into  blocks  a  foot  oreighteen 
inches  long,  and  then  they  are  laid  on  each  oth- 
er, just  as  a  brick  wall  is  made,  and  then  they 
put  on  brush  for  the  roof.  The  better  ones  have 
a  floor  and  plastered  walls,  with  the  plaster  put 
right  on  the  dirt  walls.  We  lived  in  om-  for  about 
six  mouths,  and  were  as  happy  as  now.  I  have 
lived  here  seven  years,  and  have  seen  a  great 
many  changes,  and  all  for  the  better.  The  older 
settlers  are  still  called  pioneers,  and  can  tell  you 
of  herds  of  buffaloes  which  have  been  right  over 
the  places  where  our  little  towns  are  built.  Even 
now  Texas  ponies  in  herds  can  be  seen  going  east. 
ALTA  K.  (age  10). 

BAR  HARBOR,  MAINE. 

I  am  a  girl  ten  years  old.  I  live  in  Maine.  We 
have  a  farm.  I  milk  the  cows  every  evening,  and 
like  to  do  it  very  much.  We  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  chickens.  We  have  a  little  dog  named 
Jack.  The  water  is  too  cold  to  bathe  here  just 
now.  ANNIE  B. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  might 
like  to  hear  about  St.  Augustine,  as  it  is  the  old- 
est town  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  interesting  things  to  be  seen  here. 
It  was  founded  in  1505  by  the  Spaniards.  There 
is  a  fort  here  built  by  them  of  coquina,  which 
they  got  on  the  coast.  Coquina  is  formed  of 
shells,  and  is  found  only  on  this  coast.  Fort  Ma- 
rion faces  St.  Augustine  Bay.  and  from  the  ram- 
parts you  can  see  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  You  can 
see  the  dungeon  where  the  prisoners  were  for- 
merly confined.  It  is  under-ground,  and  is  dark, 
cold,  and  damp.  You  have  to  take  torches  to 
get  to  it,  for  the  passages  are  so  dark.  St.  Au- 
gustine is  almost  surrounded  by  water.  There 
is  a  sea-wall  made  of  coquina.  It  was  built  by 
the  Spaniards  to  keep  the  water  from  coming 
into  the  city.  It  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  In  the  winter  it  is  crowded  with  visitors 
going  to  the  barracks  to  see  the  dress  parade, 
which  is  held  every  afternoon,  when  the  band 
plays,  and  the  soldiers  do  their  best.  St.  Augus- 
tine is  quite  a  resort  for  Northerners  in  the  win- 
ter, and  for  Southerners  in  the  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  delightful  sea-breezes.  Last  winter 
there  were  ten  thousand  strangers  here.  There 
are  a  great  many  fine  hotels  here. 

JULIET  A.  C. 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

My  pets  are  two  dolls  and  two  cats,  but  I  like 
my  books  better  than  anything  else.  I  have  a 
little  brother  four  years  old  and  a  sister  eight ; 
my  brother  is  very  cunning.  If  I  ever  go  to  New 
York.  I  will  try  to  go  and  see  you.  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  FLOSSIE  E.  J. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  Flossie. 


HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  live  in  New  York,  but  I  am  visiting  my  cousins 
in  Hartford.  My  cmi-in  Flossie  is  writing  this  for 
me,  as  I  am  ill  and  in  bed.  For  my  pets  I  have 
two  dolls,  Daisy  and  Alice,  and  a  very  large  cat. 
Jumbo.  1  have  not  any  sister  or  brother.  lam 
eight  years  old.  MADELINE  A.  W. 

I  hope  you  are  well  by  this  time. 


RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

My  sister  and  I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  long  time,  and  we  think  it 
is  a  very  nice  book.  We  are  in  the  country  now. 
spending  the  summer.  The  farm-house  is  built 
right  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  River.  We  go 
down  to  the  beach  every  morning.  I  feed  the 
chickens  almost  every  morning.  The  people  who 
have  the  place  have  lots  of  chickens.  There  is 
on,'  little  hen  that  had  a  whole  brood  of  little 
chickens,  but  thrn-  or  four  of  them  died,  and  we 
buried  them.  There  are  pigs  here  too.  W»-  go 
to  see  the  cows  milked  almost  every  night.  I 
live  in  Germantown,  up  in  Philadelphia.  I  al- 
ways read  every  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
think  "  Rolf  House"  is  a  very  nice  story,  and  I 
was  sorry  when  it  ended.  I  like  "  Into  Unknown 
Seas"  very  much  so  far.  I  think  the  girls  and 
boys  write  very  nice  letters.  There  is  a  little 
boy  who  lives  next  door  to  us  and  he  takes  St. 
A "t'lhn/ii*.  and  we  lend  each  other  our  books  when 
we  are  through  reading  them.  I  like  St. Nicholas 
very  much,  but  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
still  better.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written 
to  the  Postmistress.  SALLIE  L.  (11  years  old). 


FAIRMOUNT,  TEVNESSEB. 

I  am  staying  here  for  two  weeks,  with  a  friend 
of  mine.    She  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 


and  I  like  it  ever  so  much.  My  friend  has  for 
pets  four  cats — two  Maltese,  one  black  one.  and 
ime  tiger  cat.  One  Maltese  cat  is  named  Nettie 
Gray,  and  the  other  is  named  Malty  Gray.  The 
black  one  is  named  Nieodemus.  but  they  some- 
tini'  s  rait  him  Demon.  The  tiger  cat's  name  is 
!•  "h  \.ani I  he  is  very  odd,  and  we  think  that  he  is 
the  prettiest  of  them  all.  When  the  hammock  is 
down  low  he  will  jump  in  and  swing  by  himself. 
Malty  and  Felix  are  very  affectionate.  There 
are  also  several  other  pets,  including  two  black 
ponies  named  Dot  and  Dandy.  We  have  lots  of 
fun  riding  them.  They  are  very  spirited,  and  we 
almost  live  in  the  saddle.  Both  of  us  are  making 
crazy  quilts.  My  friend's  summer  home  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Chattanooga.  It  has 
about  2I>,000  inhabitants.  Lookout  Mountain  is 
south  of  Chattanooga,  Missionary  Ridge  on  the 
east,  and  Walden's  Pddge  on  the  north  and  west. 
Our  school  will  begin  about  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. MAUD  L.  (aged  13). 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  I  have  taken  the 
paper  since  October  last.  Mamma  reads  it  tome. 
I  like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  and  "  Into  Un- 
known Seas''  very  much.  I  have  had  two  pet 
kittens  and  a  little  dog.  One  little  kitty  was 
caught,  in  a  closing  door  and  killed.  Another 
disappeared  ;  I  never  knew  what  became  of  her. 
Then  papa  gave  my  dog  away,  for  fear  it  would 
bite  me,  so  now  I  have  no  pets.  I  have  a  great 
many  toys  anil  books.  I  like  books  better  than 
toys.  Isn't  it  nii-c  to  have  stories  read  to  one? 
I  go  to  Sunday-school.  I  have  a  very  dear  teach- 
er, who  teaches  us  in  an  interesting  manner.  I 
am  six  years  old.  Mamma  wrote  this  for  me 
Your  little  friend,  WILLIE  C.  A. 

I  think  it  is  charming  to  have  a  kind  mamma 
read  stories  to  a  little  boy,  who  will  by-and-by 
pay  her  back  by  reading  to  her  when  she  is  tired. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO  CHARADES.' 

1. — My  first  is  a  vowel  ;  niy  second  is  useful  to 
housekeepers.  My  whole  is  a  tropical  fruit. 

2. — My  first  is  a  kind  of  ladder ;  my  second  is 
an  apartment :  my  third  is  dearly  loved.  My 
whole  is  seen  every  day.  O.  J.  G. 


No.  2, 
DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.    2.  A  fragment.    3.  A  kind  of 
boat.    4.  Obtained.    5.  A  letter.     GWENDOLINE. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.    2- Part  of  the  body.    3.  A  great 
poet.    4.  An  age.    5.  A  letter.  EUREKA. 


No.  3. 

A  WORD   SQUARE — (To  S.  T.  Erlillgl. 

1.  A  bird  of  prey.  'i.  A  foreigner.  3.  A  man  of 
great  size.  4.  A  musical  direction.  5.  To  come 
in.  EUREKA. 

No.  4. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  you,  but  not  in  me. 
My  second  in  grass,  but  not  in  tree. 
My  third  is  in  new,  but  not  in  old. 
My  fourth  in  courage,  but  not  in  bold. 
Mv  fifth  is  in  till,  but  not  in  plough. 
My  sixth  is  in  bush,  but  not  in  bough. 
My  seventh  in  lead,  but  not  in  follow. 
My  eighth  in  take,  but  not  in  borrow. 
My  ninth  is  in  tin,  but  not  in  lead. 
My  tenth  in  mattress,  but  not  in  bed. 
My  eleventh  in  chain,  but  not  in  rope. 
My  twelfth  in  brig,  but  not  in  boat. 
And  my  whole  is  a  river  in  Asia. 

JOHN  L.  ARDEN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  303. 


No.  1.— 


No.  2.—  Sunday. 

No.  3.—  1.  Breakfast.    2.  Demonstration. 

No.  4.—  Task.    Tart. 


<  '       a      P 
K.  A. 

Y      aw  L 

S      i-Tin  A 

T    acti  C' 

A  rachn  E 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Sunflower,  Emma  St.  C.  Whitney,  Margaret 
Dougall,  r.  P.  B.,  F.  J.,  Willie  Pell,  A.  Cecil  Perry, 
Jun.,  Elizabeth  Farrington,  Cockade  City,  Eu- 
: .  I  .  i;  .  :  •  "i  i !••  We]  Lydia  Jen- 
kins, Streeter  Winthrop,  Earle  Sanford,  Gene 
Hosmer,  T.  C.  L.,  Louis  Radfuo,  Emilie  Brandt, 
and  Minnie  D.  McFarreu. 


[Fnr  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  Zd  pages  of  cover.'] 
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WREN'S  NESTING. 

A  PAIR  of  house  wrens  selected  the  oddest 
place  imaginable  fur  tin-  site  of  their 
mansion.  It  was  on  the  top  of  a  barn-swal- 
low's nest. 

For  a  day  or  two  something  had  prevent- 
ed my  usual  visits  to  tin-  swallows,  when 
iny  In-other,  with  inoi-k  gravity,  informed  me 
that  a  great  calamity  had  befallen  my  favor- 
itrs—  that  a  pair  of  liny  wrens  had  made  war 
upon  them,  and  the  swallows  (a  dozen  or 
more),  \\  ill]  everything  at  stake,  had  made  an 
inglorious  retreat,  and  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  a  {train  barn  near  at  hand.  I  at 
once  re-paired  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  and 
found  the  tiny  victors  the  undisputed  pos- 
sessors of  the  premises.  They  had  already 
commenced  to  rear  their  mansion,  having 
taken  a  swallow's  nest,  eggs  and  all,  for  the 
foundation  of  their  own  structure. 

The  sprightly  little  housewife  darted  an 
angry  look  out  of  her  bright  eyes  at  me,  and 
no  doubt  contemplated  driving  me  as  she  had 
the  swallows.  Hut  I  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated: she  should  either  go  on  with  her  work, 
with  myself  as  witness,  or  give  up  the  site 
she  had  taken.  The  male,  less  suspicious 
than  the  female,  continued  his  work.  They 
c-ame  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  side  of  the 
stable  with  all  their  building  material,  and 
then,  empty-mouthed,  flew  out  of  the  open 
window.  Thej*  had,  no  doubt,  in  the  first 
place,  come  in  at  this  hole  and  chased  the 
swallows  out  of  the  window,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued to  the  end  as  they  had  commenced. 

The  female  at  first  refused  to  place  the 
sticks  she  brought,  but  dropping  them  on  the 
hay.  would  lly  close  to  me  in  a  spiteful  way, 
and  then  pass  out  of  the  window.  At  last 
she  concluded  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  nest  com- 
pleted. It  was  built  close  up  to  the  roof, 
only  space  enough  left  for  them  to  enter.* 


MARGERY  (to  her  Nurse,  who  had  prerimislii  tn/il  her  the  name  of  the  "great  ivat,i-\. 
"Please,  Nurse,  det  me  some  Atlautit  Ocean  to  wash  my  Dollie  in." 


*  From  limn f  vtuilies  in  .\alure.    By  MART  TREAT. 
Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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"BAA!  BAA!" 

BY    LOUISA    M.    ALCOTT. 


BAA   THE   FIRST. 

THEY  didn't  look  at  all  like  heroines,  those  two 
shabby  little  girls,  as  they  trotted  down  the  hill, 
leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them.     Their  bare  feet 
were  scratched  and  brown,  their  hands  were  red  with 
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berry  stains,  and  their  freckled  faces  shone  with  heat  un- 
der tin-  Mapping  sun-bonnets.  But  Patty  and  Tilda  were 
^•oing  to  do  a  Hue  piece  of  work,  although  they  did  not 
know  it.  then,  and  were  very  full  of  their  own  small  atl'airs 
as  they  went  briskly  toward  the  station  to  sell  berries. 

Tin-  tongues  went  as  fast  as  the  feet,  for  this  was  a  great 
expedition,  anil  both  were  niiieli  excited  about  it. 

"Don't  they  look  lovely;"  said  Tilda,  proudly  survey- 
ing her  sister's  load  as  she  paused  to  change  a  heavy  pail 
from  one  arm  to  the  other. 

"Perfectly  de — licious!  I  know  folks  will  buy  'em,  if 
we  ain't  too  scared  to  offer 'em,"  answered  Patty,  stopping 
also  to  settle  the  two  dozen  little  birch  baskets  full  of  red 
raspberries  which  she  carried,  prettily  set  forth  on  an  old 
waiter,  trimmed  with  scarlet  bunch-berries,  white  ever- 
lasting, and  green  leaves. 

"I  sha'n't  be.  I'll  go  right  along  and  holler  real  loud — 
see  if  I  don't.  I'm  bound  to  have  our  books  and  boots 
for  next  winter,  so  just  keep  thinking  how  nice  they'll 
be,  and  push  ahead,"  said  stout-hearted  Tilda,  the  leader 
of  the  expedition. 

"Hurry  up.  I  want  to  have  time  to  sprinkle  the  posies, 
so  they'll  look  fresh  when  the  train  conies.  I  hope  there'll 
be  lots  of  children  in  it;  they  always  want  to  eat.  ma  says." 

"It  was  real  mean  of  Elviry  Morris  to  go  and  oiler  to 
sell  cheaper  up  to  the  hotel  than  we  did,  and  spoil  our 
market.  Guess  she'll  wish  she'd  thought  of  this  when 
we  tell  what  we've  done  down  here;"  and  both  children 
laughed  with  satisfaction  as  they  trudged  along,  never 
minding  the  two  hot,  dusty  miles  they  had  to  go. 

The  station  was  out  of  the  village,  and  the  long  trains 
carrying  summer  travellers  to  the  mountains  stopped  there 
once  a  day  to  meet  the  stages  for  dill'erent  places.  It 
was  a  pleasant  spot,  with  a  great  pond  on  one  side,  deep 
forests  on  the  other,  and  in  the  distance  glimpses  of  gray 
peaks  or  green  slopes  inviting  the  weary  city  people  to 
come  and  rest. 

Every  one  seemed  glad  to  get  out  during  the  ten  min- 
utes' pause,  even  if  their  journey  was  not  yet  ended,  and 
while  they  stood  about  enjoying  the  fresh  air  from  the 
pond,  or  watching  the  stages  load  up,  Tilda  and  Patty 
planned  to  offer  their  tempting  little  baskets  of  fresh  fruit 
and  flowers.  It  was  a  great  effort,  and  their  hearts  beat 
bi_:h  with  childish  hope  and  fear  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  station,  with  no  one  about  but  the  jolly  stage-driv- 
ers lounging  in  the  shade. 

"Plenty  of  time.  Let's  go  to  the  pond  and  wash  off 
the  dust  and  gel  a  drink.  Folks  won't  see  us  behind  those 
cars,"  said  Tilda,  glad  to  slip  out  of  sight  till  the  train  ar- 
rived, for  even  her  courage  seemed  to  ooze  away  as  the 
important  moment  approached. 

A  long  cattle  train  stood  on  a  side  track  waiting  for  the 
other  one  to  pass,  and  while  the  little  girls  splashed  their 
feet  in  the  cool  water,  or  drank  from  their  hands,  a  pitiful 
sound  filled  the  air.  Hundreds  of  sheep,  closely  packed 
in  the  cars  and  suffering  agonies  from  dust  and  heat  and 
thirst,  thrust,  their  poor  noses  through  the  liars,  bleating 
frantically,  for  the  sight  of  all  that  water,  so  near  yet  so 
impi  issible  to  reach,  drove  them  wild.  Those  further  down 
the  track,  who  could  not  see  the  blue  lake,  could  smell  it, 
and  took  up  the  cry  till  the  woods  echoed  with  it,  and 
even  the  careless  drivers  said,  with  a  glance  •  if  pity,  "  Hard 
on  the  pool1  critters  this  hot  day.  ain't  it  '" 

"(  )h.  Tilda,  hear  'em   baa.  ami   see  'em   ciowd  this  sid.' 
I"  'jet  at  the  water!      Let's  lake  'em  some  in   our  pickin' 
dishes.     It's  so  dreadful  to  be  dry."  said   tender-hearted 
Patty,  lillmv;  her  pint   cup.  and  running  to  offer  it  to  the 
nearest    pathetic   nose    outstretched    to    meet    it.       A    > 
thirsty  tongues  tried  to  lap  it.  and  in  the  si  neju  le  the  little 
cup  was  soon  emptied;  but  Patty  ran  for  more,  ami 
ilnl  the  same,  both   getting  so  excited  over  the  distress  of 
the  poor  creatures  that  they  never  heard  the  far-oil'  whistle 
of  their  train,  and  continued   running  to  and  fro  on 


errand  of  mercy,  careless  of  their  own  weary  feet,  hot 
faces,  and  the  precious  flowers  withering  in  the  sun. 

They  did  not  see  a  party  of  people  sitting  near  by  under 
the  trees,  who  watched  them  and  listened  to  their  eager 
talk  with  smiling  interest. 

"  Run,  Patty;  this  poor  little  one  is  half  dead.  Throw 
some  water  in  his  face,  while  I  make  this  big  one  stop 
walking  on  him.  Oh  dear!  there  are  so  many!  We 
can't  help  half,  and  our  mugs  are  so  small !" 

"I  know  what  I'll  do,  Tilda— tip  out  the  berries  into 
my  apron,  and  bring  up  a  nice  lot  at  once,"  cried  Patty, 
half  beside  herself  with  pity. 

"It  will  spoil  your  apron  and  mash  the  berries,  but 
never  mind.  I  don't  care  if  we  don't  sell  one  if  we  can 
help  these  poor  dear  lammies,"  answered  energetic  Tilda, 
dashing  into  the  pond  up  to  her  ankles  to  fill  the  pail, 
while  Patty  piled  up  the  fruit  in  her  plaid  apron. 

"Oil.  my  patience  me!  the  train  is  coming!"  cried  Pat- 
ty, as  a  shrill  shriek  woke  the  echoes,  and  an  approaching 
rumble  was  heard. 

"  Let  it  come.  I  won't  leave  this  sheep  till  it's  better. 
You  go  and  sell  the  lirst  lot:  I'll  come  as  quick  as  I  can." 
commanded  Tilda,  so  busy  reviving  the  animal  that  she 
could  not  stop  even  to  begin  the  cherished  new  plan. 

"  I  don't  dare  go  alone;  you  come  and  call  out,  and  I'll 
hold  the  waiter. "quavered  poor  Patty,  looking  sadly  scared 
as  the  long  train  rolled  by  with  a  head  at  every  window. 

"Don't  be  a  goose.  Stay  here  and  work,  then:  I'll  go 
and  sell  every  basket.  I'm  so  mad  about  these  poor  things, 
I  ain't  afraid  of  anybody,"  cried  Tilda,  with  a  last  refresh- 
ing splash  among  the  few  favored  sheep,  as  she  caught  up 
the  tray  and  marched  off  to  the  platform,  a  very  hot,  wet, 
shabby  little  girl,  but  with  a  breast  full  of  the  just  indig- 
nation and  tender  pity  that  go  to  redress  half  the  wrongs 
of  this  great  world. 

"Oh,  mamma,  see  the  pretty  baskets!  do  buy  some, 
I'm  so  thirsty  and  tired,"  exclaimed  more  than  one  eager 
little  traveller,  as  Tilda  held  up  her  tray,  crying,  bravely, 
"Fresh  berries!  fresh  berries!  ten  cents!  only  ten  cents!" 

They  were  all  gone  in  ten  minutes,  and  if  Patty  had 
been  with  her,  the  pail  might  have  been  half  emptied  be- 
fore the  train  left.  But  the  other  little  Samaritan  was 
hard  at  work,  and  when  her  sister  joined  her,  proudly  dis- 
playing a  handful  of  silver,  she  was  prouder  still  to  show 
her  woolly  invalid  feebly  nibbling  grass  from  her  hand. 

"We  might  have  sold  every  one:  folks  liked  'em  ever 
so  much,  and  next  time  we'll  have  two  dozen  baskets  apiece. 
But  we'll  have  to  be  spry,  for  some  of  the  children  fuss 
about  picking  out  the  one  they  like.  It's  real  fun, Patty," 
said  Tilda,  tying  up  the  precious  dimes  in  a  corner  of  her 
dingy  little  handkerchief. 

"  So's  this."  answered  the  other,  with  a  last  loving  pat 
of  her  patient's  nose,  as  the  train  began  to  move,  and  car 
after  car  of  suffering  sheep  passed  them  with  plaintive 
cries  and  vain  efforts  to  reach  the  blessed  water  of  which 
they  were  in  such  dreadful  need. 

Poor  Patty  couldn't  bear  it;  she  was  hot,  tired,  and  un- 
happy because  she  could  do  so  little,  and  when  her  pitying 
eyes  lost  sight  of  that  load  of  misery,  she  sat  down  and  cried. 

But  Tilda  scolded  as  she  carefully  put  the  unsold  ber- 
ries back  into  the  pail,  still  unconscious  of  the  people  be- 
hind the  elder  bushes  by  the  pond. 

'  'That's  the  wickedest  thing  that  ever  was, and  I  just  wish 
I  was  a  man,  so  I  could  see  about  it.  I'd  put  all  the  rail- 
road folks  in  those  cars,  and  keep  'em  there  hours  and 
hours  and  hours,  goingby  ponds  all  the  time,  and  I'd  have 
ice  cream,  too,  where  thej  couldn'1  get  a  hit.  and  lots  of 
fans,  and  other  folks  all  cool  ami  comfortable,  never  car- 
ing how  hot  and  tired  and  thirsty  they  were.  Yes,  I 
would!  and  then  we'd  see  how  they  liked  it." 

Here  indignant  Tilda  bad  to  stop  for  breath,  and  re- 
freshed herself  by  sucking  berry  juice  off  her  fingers. 

"  We  must  do  something  about  it.     I  can't  be  happy 
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to  think  of  those  poor  lammies  going  so  far  without  any 
water.  It's  awful  to  be  dry,"  sobbed  Patty,  drinking  Lei- 
own  tears  as  they  fell. 

"  If  I  had  a  hose  I'd  come  every  day  and  hose  all  over 
the  cars;  that  would  do  some  good.  Anyway,  we'll  bring 
the  other  big  pail,  and  water  all  we  can,"  said  Tilda,  whose 
active  brain  was  always  ready  with  a  plan. 

"Then  we  slia'ii't  sell  our  berries,"  began  Patty,  de- 
spondently, for  all  the  world  was  saddened  to  her  just 
then  by  the  sight  she  had  seen. 

"We'll  come  earlier,  and  both  work  real  hard  till  our 
train  is  in.  Then  I'll  sell,  and  you  go  011  watering  with 
both  pails.  It's  hard  work,  but  we  can  take  turns. 
What  ever  shall  we  do  with  all  these  berries  ?  The  under 
ones  are  smashed,  so  we'll  eat  'em ;  but  these  arc  nice,  only 
who  will  buy  'em?"  And  Tilda  looked  soberly  at  the 
spoiled  apron  and  the  four  quarts  of  raspberries  picked  with 
so  much  care  in  the  hot  sun. 

"  I  will,"  said  a  pleasailt  voice,  and  a  young  lady  came 
out  from  the  bushes,  just  as  the  good  fairy  appears  to  the 
maidens  in  old  tales. 

Both  little  girls  started  and  stared,  and  were  covered 
with  confusion  when  other  heads  popped  up.  and  a  stout 
gentleman  came  toward  them,  smiling-  so  good-naturedly 
that  they  were  not  afraid. 

"We  are  having  a  picnic  in  the  woods,  and  would  like 
these  nice  berries  for  our  supper,  if  you  want  to  sell  them." 
said  the  lady,  holding  out  a  pretty  basket. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  we  do.  You  can  have  'em  all.  They're 
a  little  mashed,  so  we  won't  ask  but  ten  cents  a  quart, 
though  we  expected  to  get  twelve,"  said  Tilda,  who  was  a 
real  Yankee,  and  had  an  eye  to  business. 

"What  do  you  charge  for  watering  the  sheep?"  asked 
the  stout  gentleman, looking  kindly  at  Patty,  who  at  once 
retired  into  the  depths  of  her  sun-bonnet,  like  a  snail  into 
its  shell. 

"Nothing,  sir.  Wasn't  it  horrid  to  see  those  pool- 
things  ?  That's  what  made  her  cry.  She's  real  tender- 
hearted, and  she  couldn't  bear  it,  so  we  let  the  berries  go, 
and  did  what  we  could,"  answered  Tilda,  with  such  an 
earnest  little  face  that  it  looked  pretty  in  spite  of  tan  and 
freckles  and  dust. 

' '  Yes,  it  was  very  sad,  and  we  must  see  about  it.    Here's 
something  to  pay  for  the  berries,  also  for  the  water,"  and 
the  gentleman  threw  a  bright  half-dollar  into  Tilda's  lap 
and  another  into  Patty's,  just  as  if  he  was  used  to  tossing  j 
money  about  in  that  delightful  manner. 

The  little  girls  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  him,  but  they 
beamed  at  every  one,  and  surveyed  the  pretty  silver  pieces 
as  if  they  were  very  precious  in  their  sight. 

"What  will  you  do  with  them  ?"  asked  the  lady,  in  the 
friendly  sort  of  voice  that  always  gets  a  ready  answer. 

"Oh,  we  are  saving  up  to  buy  books  and  rubber  boots, 
so  we  can  go  to  school  next  winter.  We  live  two  miles 
from  school,  and  wear  out  lots  of  boots,  and  get  colds 
when  it's  wet.  We  had  peicmonia  last  spring,  and  ma 
said  we  must  have  rubber  boots,  and  we  might  earn  "em  in 
berry  time. "said  Tilda,  eagerly. 

"Yes.  and  she's  real  smart,  and  she's  going  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  must  have  new  books,  and  they  cost  so  much. 
and  ma  ain't  rich,  so  we  get  'em  ourselves."  added  sister 
Patty,  forgetting  bashfulness  in  sisterly  pride. 

"That's  brave.  How  much  will  it  take  for  the  boots 
and  the  books  ?"  asked  the  lady,  with  a  glance  at  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  eating  berries  out  of  her  baskn 

"As  much  as  five  dollars,  I  guess.  We  want  to  u'et  a 
shawl  for  ma,  so  she  can  go  to  meetin'.  It's  a  secret,  and 
we  pick  every  day  real  hard,  'cause  berries  don't  last 
long,"  said  Tilda,  wisely. 

' '  She  thought  of  com  ing-down  here.  We  felt  so  bad  about 
losing  our  place  at  the  hotel,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
till  Tilda  made  this  plan.  I  think  it's  a  splendid  one;" 
and  Patty  eved  her  half-dollar  with  immense  satisfaction. 


"Don't  spoil  the  plan,  Alice.  I'm  passing  every  week 
while  you  are  up  here,  and  I'll  see  to  the  success  of  the 
affair, "said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  nod,  adding,  in  a 
louder  tone, 

"These  are  very  fine  berries,  and  I  want  you  to  take 
four  quarts  every  other  day  to  Miller's  farm  over  there. 
You  know  the  place  ?" 

"Yes,  sir !  yes,  sir !"  cried  two  eager  voices,  for  the  chil- 
dren felt  as  if  a  rain  of  half-dollars  was  about  to  set  in. 

"I  come  up  every  Saturday  and  go  down  Monday, 
and  I  shall  look  out  for  you  here,  and  you  can  water  the 
sheep  as  much  as  you  like.  They  need  it,  poor  beasts," 
added  the  old  gentleman. 

"We  will,  sir!  we  will '."cried  the  children,  with  faces 
so  full  of  innocent  gratitude  and  good-will  that  the  young 
lady  stooped  and  kissed  them  both. 

"Now.  my  dear,  we  must  be  off,  and  not  keep  our  friends 
waiting  any  longer,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  turning  to- 
ward the  heads  still  bobbing  about  behind  the  bushes. 

"  Good -by,  good-by.  We  won't  forget  the  berries  and 
the  sheep,"  called  the  children,  waving  the  stained  apron 
like  a  banner,  and  showing  every  white  tooth  in  the  beam- 
ing smiles  they  sent  after  these  new  friends. 

"Nor  I  my  lambs,"  said  Alice  to  herself,  as  she  follow- 
ed her  father  to  the  boat. 

"  What  will  ma  say  when  we  tell  her  and  show  her  this 
heap  of  money  ?"  exclaimed  Tilda,  pouring  the  dimes  into 
her  lap,  and  rapturously  chinking  the  big  half-dollars  be- 
fore she  tied  them  all  up  again. 

"  I  hope  we  sha'n't  be  robbed  going  home.  You'd  bet- 
ter hide  it  in  your  breast,  else  some  one  might  see  it,"  said 
Patty,  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  of  so  much  wealth. 

"There  goes  the  boat!"  cried  Tilda.  "Don't  it  look 
lovely  ?  Those  are  the  nicest  folks  I  ever  saw." 

"She's  perfectly  elegant.  I'd  like  a  white  dress  and  a  hat 
just  like  that.  When  she  kissed  me,  the  long  feather  was 
as  soft  as  a  bird's  wing  011  my  cheeks,  and  her  hair  was 
all  curling  round  like  the  picture  we  cut  out  of  the  pa- 
per;" and  Patty  gazed  after  the  boat  as  if  this  little  touch 
of  romance  in  her  hard- working  life  was  delightful  to  her. 

' '  They  must  be  awful  rich,  to  want  so  many  berries.  We 
shall  have  to  fly  round  to  get  enough  for  them  and  the 
car  folks  too.  Let's  go  right  off  now  to  that  thick  place 
we  left  this  morning,  else  Elviry  may  get  ahead  of  us," 
said  practical  Tilda,  jumping  up,  ready  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shone.  But  neither  of  them  dreamed  what 
a  fine  crop  they  were  to  get  in  that  summer,  all  owing  to 
their  readiness  in  answering  that  pitiful  Baa!  baa! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WATER !     WATER ! 

BY  the  time  the  band  of  Nez  Perces  was  well  on  its 
way,  the  Big  Tongue  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
movement  was  in  large  part  a  following  of  his  own  ad- 
vice. He  felt  very  free  to  say  as  much  in  the  presence 
of  several  squaws.  He  even  ruffled  up  and  looked  large 
when  Na-tee-kah  laughed  anil  turned  away  her  head. 

"  Kill  cow  same  way,"  said  she;  "  Two  Arrows  kill  him 
first,  then  Big  Tongue.  Great  brave !" 

Big'  Tongue  turned  upon  her  almost  fiercely,  exclaiming, 
"Squaw  no  talk!" 
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'"THERE    ISN'T    ANYTHING    ELSE    Ql'lTE    SO    GOOD    AS   WATER.'  " 


"  Bijr  Toiifrue  keep  still.  Squaw-lxiy  beat  him.  Big 
Tontjut-  sliiint  ari-ows  into  dead  cow.  Ha-ha-pah-no  not 
jilViud  of  squaw-brave." 

Ha  ha-pab  no  had  a  tongue  and  a  reputation  for  it,  and 
the  Biy  Tinignc  did  not  threaten  her  any  more.  Too  many 
sq  laws  and  girls  joined  in  the  laugh  against,  him.  Per- 
haps tin-  fact  that  Ha-ha-pah-no  had  a  husband  over  six 
fret  high  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  that  Na  U-e-kah 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Long  Bear.  It  was  not  safe  to 
quarrel  overmuch  with  either  of  them.  They  were  almost 
ife  as  a  large  dog  is  if  he  is  known  to  be  quick-tem- 
pered. Nobody  kicks  him. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  at  pretty  fast  travelling, 
for  all  the  wise  warriors  knew  that  the  tramp  across  ih<> 
mountains  must  be  a  hard  one,  however  good  the  trail  might 
be,  and  there  were  a  good  many  very  sober  faces  among 
them.  They  had  lost  their  horses  and  their  dogs,  and  now 
they  were  leaving  behind  them  a  great  many  other  things. 
and  they  felt  as  if  hard  times  had  come.  Starvati" 
very  severe  school-master. 

So,  for  that  matter,  is  thirst,  even  if  provisions  are  plen- 


tiful, and  Sile  Parks  learned  a  great  lesson  of  endurance 
that  day.  His  father  had  not  uttered  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. Yellow  Pine  had  not  murmured,  and  when  Sile 
said  to  him. 

"All  the  men  seem  to  stand  it  the  very  best  kind,''  he 
had  all  but  contemptuously  replied: 

"Them?  Why,  every  soul  on  'em's  an  old  mountain 
man.  Not  a  greenhorn  or  a  tenderfoot  among  "em.  You 
won't  catch  one  on  'em  a-whimperin',  not  if  they  die  for  it." 

So  there  were  other  men  besides  red  Indians  who  were  able 
to  suffer  and  be  silent,  and  Sile  tried  hard  to  be  that  kind  of 
man,  but  long  before  sunset  he  felt  as  if  he  were  choking. 

The  mountains  to  the  westward  loomed  up  larger  and 
less  cloudily  as  the  worn-out  teams  were  urged  forward. 
The  trail  pointed  steadily  toward  them,  and  Yellow  Pine 
unhesitatingly  asserted  that  they  were  on  the  right  track. 
No  mistake  about  it,  Jedge.  It  ain't  no  common 
cross-prairie  trail.  It's  one  of  their  old  migration  tracks. 
They've  been  a-treadin'  of  it  sence  the  year  one.'' 

The  "year  one  '  was  a  good  while  ago,  but  a  good  deal 
of  hard  tramping  by  many  bisons  year  after  year  had  been 
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required  to  make  that  ancient  cattle  path.  No  grass  had 
grown  upon  it  for  nobody  could  guess  how  many  genera- 
tions, and  it  was  likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  ploughing 
whenever  that  plain  should  be  turned  into  farming  land. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  animals,  those  in  the 
traces  being  taken  out  and  changed  frequently,  and  at  last 
all  the  riders  dismounted  and  led  their  horses.  Yellow 
Pine  every  now  and  then  went  around  to  see  how  things 
were  looking,  and  Sile  went  with  him. 

"  They'll  stan'  it,  every  critter  of  'em,"  he  said,  repeat- 
edly. "  They're  all  good  stock — good  condition.  I  pick- 
ed 'em  out." 

"Your  mare  is  the  ugliest  in  the  lot,"  said  Sile. 

"  Best,  though.  Outwalk,  outrun,  and  outstarve  any 
critter  in  the  outfit,  'cepting  me." 

"  Can  you  outtravel  a  horse  ?'' 

"Course  I  can — most  horses.  I  don't  know  'bout  the 
old  mare.  She  can  outtravel  anything.  She's  good-tem- 
pered, too;  knows  just  when  it's  the  right  time  to  kick  and 
break  tilings.  Oh,  but  can't  she  tear,  though!" 

He  looked  at  her  affectionately,  as  if  her  very  temper 
were  one  of  her  virtues,  and  she  glanced  back  at  him. 
showing  the  whites  of  her  eyes  in  a  way  that  indicated 
anything  but  a  placid  mind. 

"She's  always  riley  when  she  doesn't  get  plenty  to 
drink,"  said  Pine,  "  but  she  hasn't  kicked  once  in  all  this. 
Knows  it  isn't  any  fault  of  mine.  We'll  git  there,  old 
lady.  Don't  you  go  off  the  handle." 

Another  hour  and  the  mountains  were  very  tall,  and 
looked  cool,  and  seemed  to  promise  all  sorts  of  things. 

"  The  mines  we  are  after  are  in  among  'em,"  said  Judge 
Parks  to  his  son.  "  Our  trip  across  the  plains  has  been  a 
quick  one;  all  the  quicker  for  this  push." 

"Hope  there'll  be  a  good  spring  of  water  right  in  the 
edge  of  them,"  said  Sile,  but  his  voice  was  huskier  than 
ever,  and  he  was  struggling  against  a  feeling  of  faintness. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  Judge  to  himself.  "I  mustn't 
say  too  much  to  him.  It's  an  awful  time  for  me." 

So  it  was,  for  every  now  and  then  the  thought  would 


come  to  him,  "  What  if,  after  all,  we  should  not  find  water 
when  we  get  there  ?" 

The  s^n  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last  Yellow  Pine 
stood  still  and  leaned  against  his  mare,  pointing  forward. 

' '  Jedge  !  Jedge ! — there  they  are !" 

"What  is  it,  Pine  '." 

"Them  there  mesquite  scrubs.  I  was  just  a-beginning 
to  say  to  myself,  what  if  I'd  mistook  the  lay  of  the  land, 
and  there  they  are.  I  went  through  'em  last  spring  was 
a  year  ago.  It's  all  right !" 

The  men  tried  hard  to  cheer,  but  it  was  of  no  manner 
of  use.  All  they  could  do  was  to  plod  on  and  drag  their 
horses  after  them.  The  teams  in  the  wagons  halted  again 
and  again,  panting  and  laboring,  and  every  slight  roll  of 
the  plain  was  a  tremendous  obstacle,  but  all  was  over- 
come, inch  by  inch. 

Yellow  Pine  had  evidently  felt  his  responsibility  as 
guide  more  deeply  than  he  had  been  willing  to  confess. 
He  led  on  now  with  his  mouth  open  and  panting,  for  lie 
had  given  his  own  last  ration  of  water  to  Sile  Parks,  and 
was  thirstier  than  the  rest  of  them.  So,  for  that  matter, 
had  Sile's  father,  but  some  men  suffer  more  from  thirst 
than  others,  and  the  Judge  had  held  out  remarkably.  Just 
inside  the  range  of  mesquites  Yellow  Pine  stopped  short. 

"Buffler  been  killed  here  inside  of  two  days,"  lie  ex- 
claimed. "  Must  be  Indians  nigh,  somewhere.  Keep  an 
eye  out.  boys." 

It  was  no  time  for  any  caution  that  included  delay,  and 
he  walked  on  like  a  man  who  knew  exactly  where  he  was, 
and  all  followed  him.  the  men  cutting  away  the  bushes 
here  and  there  to  let  the  wagons  pass  more  easily.  On, 
on,  until  at  last  Yellow  Pine  reached  the  spring. 

"  Here  it  is,"  he  said,  faintly,  and  then  he  lay  down  by 
It  and  bciran  to  drink  slowly,  using  his  hand  for  a  cup. 

"  Boys,"  said  Judge  Parks,  "  be  careful  how  you  drink 
too  much  at  first.  Take  it  easy.  Sponge  the  mouths  of 
the  horses,  and  then  let  them  have  a  little  at  a  time. 
Sile,  my  poor  boy,  come  with  me." 

Sile  was  making  a  tremendous  effort.      He  had  been 
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lining  it  all  day.  He  almost  wanted  to  cry  when  he  saw 
that  spring  of  water.  Then  he  wanted  to  laiiu'li,  hut  his 
mouth  was  too  dry  for  that.  All  he  could  do  was  to  smile 
in  a  sickly  sort  of  way  and  take  the  eii|i  his  father  held  out 
to  him.  There  was  only  a  liltle  water  in  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  (  )h.  father.  give  me  some  more." 

"Not  yet.  Sile.  Sit  right  down  and  wait  till  you  get 
the  effect  of  that.  Hold  it  in  your  mouth  before  you 
swallow  it.  I  don't  mean  to  let  you  kill  yourself." 

"  Aha!  But  isn't  it  good  ?  There  isn't  anything  else 
quite  so  good  as  water." 

"That's  a  fact,  Sile,  but  it's  like  a  great  many  other 
good  things — you  don't  know  the  value  of  it  until  you've 
hail  to  go  without  it.:' 

A  full  hour  was  spent  in  getting  men  and  animals  ready 
to  drink  without  injury,  and  Yellow  Pine  at  last  declared, 
triumphantly, 

''.ledge,  we've  won  the  riffle;  we  won't  lose  a  hoof.    All 
the  men  are  doing  first-rate  too.     This  Vre's  my  old  camp 
in'  ground,  but  there's  been  an   Indian   camp  here  since 
sun-up." 

"How  do  you  know  that.  Pine  ;" 

"Found  live  fire.  There  hasn't  been  any  dew  on  it  to 
put  it  out.  What's  more,  they've  gone  on  into  the  mount- 
ains. Hunting  party.  We're  all  right.  .ledge." 

Sile  drank  well  at  last,  under  his  father's  direction,  and 
then  he  felt  like  eating  something.  After  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  whole  world  had  only  been  made  as  a 
good  place  to  sleep  in.  He  did  not  care  whether  the  tents 
were  pitched  or  not.  All  he  wanted  was  a  piece  of  ground 
large  enough  to  lie  on  and  a  blanket,  and  he  was  ready 
to  sleep  as  soundly  and  silently  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  mountains  which  raised  their  shadowy  heads  into  the 
light  of  the  rising'  moon. 

(  'IIAPTER  IX. 

INTO   A  NEW  WORLD. 

Two  ARROWS  wiped  the  blood  of  the  cougar  from  the 
blade  of  his  lance.  He  was  glad  it  was  a  good  lance.  His 
father  had  traded  a  pony  for  it,  as  he  well  knew,  with  a 
Mexican. years  before  that, and  it  was  no  ordinary  weapon. 
He  had  chosen  it  from  among  half  a  do/en  as  the  very 
thing  with  which  to  do  something  uncommon,  and  now  it 
had  proved  its  value. 

One-eye  had  lain  down  close  to  the  dead  body  of  the  cou- 
gar, as  if  watching  him  for  any  returning  signs  of  life.  If 
that  great  cat  had  quivered,  there  was  a  dog  ready  to  shake 
the  quiver  out  of  him. 

"  It's  all  good  meat,"  said  Two  Arrows,  "  but  what  shall 
I  do  with  it  :" 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  that  question.  He  took 
off  the  skins  of  both  animals,  cut  them  up  as  well  as  he 
could,  carried  all  the  meat  he  did  not  need  at  once  to  a 
cool  place  among  the  rocks,  piled  stones  over  it.  and  left  it. 
He  had  no  ice-house,  and  that  was  the  best  he  could  do; 
but  he  made  a  fire.and  ate  plentifully  of  antelope  venison, 
and  of  what  the  Western  men  call  "  painter  meat."  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  say  which  he  liked  the  best.  Then  he  too k 
a  bit  of  charcoal  and  made  his  mark  upon  the  rocks  where 
he  buried  his  game.  He  was  immensely  proud  of  his  i-i^ht 
lo  do  that.  He  scored  two  very  l.-ir-e  and  diM  met  arrows, 
In-aped  on  some  more  heavy  stones,  shouted  to  (  >i 
and  again  pushed  forward.  His  exploring  trip  was  already 
brimming  full  of  glory  and  adventure,  and  he  was  rcady 
to  light  all  the  cougars  in  the  mountains. 

Tluntiiiir  was  over  for  that  day,  and  so  much  time  had 
been    consumed   that    Two   Arrows   fell,   like    runn: 
make  it  up.      The   great  gorge  widened   until  its  b] 
walls  stretched  away  lo  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
hearted    explorer    came    out    from    among    the 

,    a  point  from  which  he  could  suddenly  si 
deal.      Away  beyond  and  below  him  spread  such  a 


as  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  for.  and  yet  which  can  be 
found  in  hundred's  of  places  all  over  the  mountain  coun- 
try of  the  American  continent. 

It  was  a  -jreai.  deep,  grassy,  well-wooded,  well-watered 
valley,  the  very  home  of  game  and  a  sure  promise  of  all 
comfort  to  a  hunter.  How  far  it  might  reach  to  the  west- 
ward no  eye  could  tell,  for  the  prospect  was  bounded  by 
other  mountains,  and  there  were  plain  tokens  that  a  con- 
siderable stream  ran  through  the  middle  of  it. 

"  Much  water,  perhaps,"  said  Two  Arrows.  "Must  go 
somewhere.  Find  out  some  day." 

The  idea  of  a  river  suggested  the  other  idea  that  it 
could  be  followed  until  an  ambitious  boy  could  ascertain 
where  it  went  to.  All  that  was  swallowed  up  at  once  by 
the  immediate  desire  to  get  down  upon  that  green  grass 
and  among  those  trees.  One-eye  had  seen  the  valley,  but 
was  inclined  to  stick  closely  at  the  side  of  his  master. 

I'he  road  tramped  by  the  bison  herds  did  not  wind 
much  as  it  went  on  down  toward  the  level  ground,  but  it 
lazily  picked  out  the  easiest  slopes  and  turned  the  corners 
of  the  great  rocks  on  good  curves.  As  Two  Arrows  and 
his  faithful  companion  wound  around  one  of  these  curves, 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  descent,  they  suddenly 
came  upon  a  discovery  that  startled  them.  Even  the 
dog  pricked  up  his  ears  and  began  to  growl,  and  Two 
Arrows  stepped  quickly  back  behind  the  rock.  He  had 
never  been  in  a,  white  man's  village,  but  he  had  seen  a  fort 
and  a  few  houses  around  it,  and  he  had  seen  the  houses 
of  Mexican  Indians  and  some  others, built  of  "adobe, "or 
sun-burned  brick.  He  was  not.  therefore,  a  judge  of  such 
matters,  and  what  he  saw  tilled  him  with  astonishment. 

"  Pale-face  lodge.  Good  many.  Very  bad.  What  can 
he  do  now  f 

He  peered  silently  forth  for  several  minutes,  but  not  a 
human  being  was  in  sight.  There  were  no  other  signs  of 
life.no  curling  smoke,  no  barking  dogs,  no  cattle,  nothing 
but  scattered  structures  of  stone.  These  must  have  been 
put  there  by  somebody,  but  it  began  to  look  as  if  whoever 
had  built  them  had  gone  to  some  other  hunting  ground. 

Two  Arrows  noted  everything  with  eyes  that  grew  more 
brilliant  in  their  swift  and  searching  glances.  There  could 
hardly  be  any  danger  in  such  a  solitude  as  that,  but  the 
occasion  required  caution,  and  the  young  "brave"  made 
his  advances  from  cover  to  cover  as  if  there  were  eyes  in 
every  stone  of  those  houses.  One-eye  crept  at  his  side 
with  his  head  and  tail  up,  very  much  as  if  there  had  been 
game  ahead.  It  was  a  curious  piece  of  business.  The 
nearer  they  drew  to  the  objects  of  their  curiosity,  the  safer 
and  lonelier  became  Ibe  appearance  of  all  things.  Some 
of  the  stone  walls  had  tumbled  down,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  a  roof  over  it  of  any  sort.  That  was  nothing 
to  Two  Arrows.  For  all  he  knew,  there  were  tribes  of 
cunning  and  wicked  pale-faces  who  built  their  lodges 
without  roofs.  If  the  world  contained  anything  cunning 
and  wicked  and  dangerous,  in  the  mind  of  Two  Arrows, 
it  was  a  pale-face. 

He  now  at  last  felt  confidence  and  courage  to  actually 
crawl  through  an  opening  of  one  of  those  walls,  and  look 
around  him.  It  was  one  "Teat  empty  room,  strewn  with 
bits  of  stone,  and  growing  thickly  here  and  there  were 
grass  and  tall  weeds. 

"Nobodj  here  for  ever  so  Ion-."  had  already  been  his 
conclusion,  and  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  of  it  now. 
He  arose  and  walked  around  and  looked  at.  things  in  that 
and  in  every  other  house.  Some  of  them  had  windows 
so  high  up  as  to  prove  that  they  must  have  had  two  or 
even  three  stories  in  some  old  time  when  people  used 
tlii'm,  hut  those  were  "  signs"  that  Two  Arrows  could  not 
read.  The  main  thing  to  him  was  that  he  was  still  all 
alone  and  in  perfect  safety.  If  the  wisest  white  man  in 
the  world  had  been  there  with  him,  he  could  not  have 
formed  an  idea  by  whom  those  houses  were  constructed. 
Just  such  ruins  have  ! n  found  in  many  places  among 
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the  valleys  of  the  Western  mountains,  and  all  that  learn- 
ed people  can  yet  do  is  to  guess  how  they  came  to  be  there. 
The  houses  did  not  come  up  like  so  many  mushrooms,  and 
beyond  that  they  have  almost  nothing  to  say  for  them 
selves.  Two  Arrows  had  no  further  questions  to  ask,  and 
One-eye  had  searched  nooks  and  corners  with  a  care  that 
had  been  duly  rewarded:  he  had  captured  a.  fine  fat  rab- 
bit, and  he  brought  it  to  his  master  as  a  sort  of  token. 

Two  Arrows  picked  up  the  rabbit  and  walked  out  to 
what  had  been  the  door  of  that  house.  He  looked  away 
off  into  the  valley,  and  saw  another  token  that  he  was 
alone  in  that  part  of  it:  no  less  than  three  gangs  of  deer 
were  feeding  quietly  not  more  than  half  a  mile  away. 

Right  past  the  group  of  old  ruins  ran  a  dancing  brook 
of  cool,  pure  water  from  the  mountains,  and  a  better  place 
to  camp  in  could  not  have  been  imagined.  It  was  evi-  I 
dently  safe  to  build  a  fire  and  to  cook  the  rabbit,  but  for  ) 
more  perfect  safety  Two  Arrows  made  his  blaze  on  a  spot 
where  some  old  walls  prevented  the  light  of  it  from  being 
seen  at  too  great  a  distance.  After  his  supper  was  eaten 
there  came  over  him  a  feeling  that  he  had  seen  and  done 
altogether  too  much  for  one  boy  in  one  day.  He  had 
come  out  into  a  sort  of  new  world  through  a  cleft  in  the 
mountains,  and  he  did  not  know  that  precisely  the  same 
thing  happens  to  evei-y  boy  in  the  world  who  makes  up 
his  mind  to  be  something.  The  boys  who  are  content- 
ed not  to  be  anything  do  not  have  much  of  a  world  to 
live  in,  anyhow,  poor  fellows;  they  only  hang  around 
and  eat  and  wear  clothes. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


BASE-BALL  AND  ITS  PLAYERS. 

BY   N.  P.  BABCOCK. 

I  HEARD  a  boy  say  the  other  day  that  he  knew  why  the 
professionals  played  base-ball  so  much  better  than  oth- 
er people.     "  It's  because,"  said  lie,  "  they  soak  their  hands 
in  alum-water,  and  make  'em  so  hard  the  ball  don't  hurt.'' 
He  said  he  had  tried  it,  and  knew  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Now,  however  that  may  be,  I  think  most  sensible  boys 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  true  reason  for  the  excellence 
of  these  paid  players  is  found  in  the  fact  that  base-ball 
playing  is  their  business.  Just  as  a  clown  can  make  fun- 
nier faces  than  anybody  else,  or  as  a  politician  can  make 
longer  and  more  curious  speeches  than  any  other  man, 
distortion  of  features  and  language  being  their  respective 
trades,  so  can  the  professional  ball-player  play  the  game 
better  than  anybody  else.  He  has  been  educated  and 
trained  for  the  business. 

The  scientific  education  and  training  of  base-ball  play- 
ers began,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  j 
years  ago,  but  at  no  time  has  the  standard  for  excellence 
been  so  high  as  it  is  to-day.  A  base-ball  player  of  a  dozen 
years  back  would  stand  about  the  same  chance  of  passing 
a  successful  examination  for  admission  into  one  of  the 
League  nines  to-day  as  a  bright  member  of  the  Primary 
Department  would  stand  of  getting  into  Harvard  or  Yale 
College.  Of  course,  as  most  boys  know,  the  greatest  revo- 
lution that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  base-ball  playing 
consists  in  the  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  delivery 
of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher.  Indeed,  the  pitcher  of  to-day 
is  not  a  pitcher  at  all;  it  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be 
called  the  "hurler"'  or  the  ''catapult."  Formerly  the 
ball  was  delivered  with  an  underhand  toss  or  pitch,  but 
now  it  is  thrown,  and  the  swifter  the  better.  This  cha  ir_re 
has  brought  to  the  front  some  very  remarkable  ball- 
players, whose  deeds  must  excite  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  best  players  of  the  old  days. 

William  Ewing  is  the  catcher  of  the  New  York  League 
Nine.  Doubtless  many  of  my  young  readers  saw  a  pic- 
ture of  him  in  the  act  of  sliding  in  at  the  home  plate 
which  was  published  in  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  on  August 


22.  It  represented  him  extended  at  full  length  upon  his 
stomach,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  just  touching  the 
home  plate.  He  had  made  what  is  known  as  a  "dive," 
sliding  face  downward  for  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  and  had 
succeeded  in  scoring  the  only  run  that  was  made  in  that 
game.  He  is  a  pleasant-featured  young  athlete,  and  talks 
most  intelligently  about  the  game  which  is  his  trade  in  life. 
I  told  him  that  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
were  anxious  to  learn  something  about  base-ball  from  the 
lips  of  a  genuine  professional  player,  and  he  said  he  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  tell  them  all  that  they  wanted  to  know. 

"No,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  my  question  ;  "  a  man  can 
not  learn  to  play  ball  in  a  week  or  a  month.  It  takes  a 
man  from  two  to  five  years  at  professii  mal  ball-playing1,  that 
is.  making  a  business  of  it.  before  he  can  get  into  a  League 
club,  and  some  men  can  never  get  in.  I  think  I  can 
truly  say  that  the  League  members  are  the  pick  and  flower 
of  the  ball-players  of  this  country.  There  are  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  professional  base-ball 
men  in  the  United  States,  but  only  about  one  hundred  are 
in  the  League  nines.  The  catchers  and  pitchers  generally 
receive  the  largest  pay,  as  indeed  they  should,  their  posi- 
tions being  much  the  hardest  in  the  field.  A  good  catcher 
and  a  good  pitcher  are  invaluable  to  a  club. 

"There  are  eight  clubs  in  the  National  League,  name- 
ly, New  York,  Chicago,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis,  and  as  each  club  is  obliged 
to  play  sixteen  games  with  each  one  of  the  other  clubs, 
it  makes  the  total  of  games  played  by  every  club  in  the 
League  during  the  season  one  hundred  and  twelve. 

"The  season  begins  on  May  1,  but  we  are  obliged  to  spend 
the  month  of  April  in  playing  practice  games,  so  that  we 
are  continually  employed  from  the  1st  of  April  until  the 
end  of  October. 

"Each  club  has  a  manager,  board  of  directors,  and  other 
officers  to  attend  to  all  outside  business  details,  and  a  cap- 
tain, picked  from  the  nine  players,  who  is  in  absolute  con- 
trol on  the  ball  field.  In  addition  to  the  salary  which  we 
receive,  all  our  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  business  manager.  As  a  rule,  League  players  find  it 
better  to  rest  in  the  winter,  giving  their  arms  a  good  long 
quiet  spell,  than  to  attempt  to  keep  in  active  practice. 
Some  players,  to  be  sure,  go  South  and  play  with  winter 
clubs;  but  I  find — and  many  of  my  companions  tell  me 
the  same  thing — that  a  complete  rest  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember until  the  1st  of  April  enables  me  to  begin  the  sea- 
son in  better  condition  than  if  I  had  been  at  work  during 
that  time. 

' '  These  men  find  it  a  good  plan  to  work  in  the  gym- 
nasium during  the  winter  months  in  order  to  keep  their 
muscles  hard,  but  any  man  who  has  played  in  a  League 
nine  for  two  or  three  seasons  has  no  need  for  this  exer- 
cise. The  interval  between  the  last  game  of  one  year 
and  the  first  practice  game  of  the  next  year  is  not  long 
enough  to  throw  him  out  of  condition,  unless  he  abuses 
himself  during  that  period,  and  whatever  the  temptation, 
few  really  good  professional  ball-players  dissipate  in  any 
way.  Perfect  health  is  necessary  in  their  business,  and 
they  can  not  afford  to  take  risks  of  breaking  themselves 
down.  Of  course  we  gain  a  little  in  flesh  during  the  win- 
ter, but  that  is  all  worn  off  and  our  hands  freshly  tough- 
ened by  the  practice  games  in  April." 

I  asked  Mr.  Ewing  how  most  of  the  players  occupied 
themselves  during  their  long  vacation,  and  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  so  many  of  the  professional  ball-players  are 
married  men  with  families,  and  very  willing  to  lead  quiet 
domestic  lives  during  five  months  in  the  year. 

"  A  few  of  the  most  expert  pitchers  and  catchers,"  con- 
tinued the  famous  ball-player,  "  occupy  themselves  in  win- 
ter by  instructing  college  boys  in  Hie  science  of  the  game, 
and  a  few  others  are  engaged  in  studying  .some  profession, 
law  or  medicine,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  they  can 
fallback  upon  when  their  base-ball-playing  days  are  over." 
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Just  think  of  tliis.  boys!  How  an  ex-pitcher — Welch, 
of  tin'  New  York  Nine,  for  instance--  -tcoiihl  throw  the  pills 
al  a  patient  should  he  ill  future  years  become  a  doctor  I 

I  asked  Captain  Ward,  of  the  New  York  Club,  to  tell 
me  something  about  the  rules  that  governed  players,  and 
1  think  you  will  all  be  surprised  to  learn  how  strict  and 
severe  tliev  are.  Every  player  before  joining  a  chili  is 
obliged  to  sign  a  written  contract,  which  reads  like  a  law- 
-.  brief,  so  full  is  it  of  "saids"  and  "  aforesaids." 

In  the  first  place,  the  player  is  made  to  promise  in  writ- 
ing that  he  will  "yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  direc- 
tions that  may  lie  given  him  by  any  otlieer.  manager,  or 
field  captain  of  the  club."  Then  he  is  compelled  to  de- 
clare that  he  will  "play  base-ball  at  home  and  elsewhere 
at  all  times  with  the  utmost  of  his  skill  and  ability.''  He 
is  next  made  to  agree  thai  if  lie  is  found  "guilty  of  drunk- 
enness, gambling  in  any  form,  insubordination,  or  any* 
dishonorable  or  disreputable  conduct,''  he  shall  be  dis- 
charged without  further  notice.  He  must  also  promise  to 
submit  himself  to  medical  examination  as  often  as  his  su- 
perior officers  desire,  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted 
concerning  all  the  rules  of  base-ball  now  in  force  or  which 
may  be  adopted,  and  shall  be  ready  to  play  on  all  week- 
days from  the  1st  of  April  until  the  1st  of  November. 

Ill  addition  to  all  this,  he  must  a  ".-ret-  that  if  he  is  taken 
sick,  or  is  by  any  reason  prevented  from  playing  ball,  he 
shall  forfeit  a  certain  percentage  of  his  salary.  He  is  re- 
quired at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  provide  himself 


at  his  own  expense  with  a  uniform  such  as  the  managers 
may  select,  and  which  must  consist  of  two  flannel  shirts, 
two  pairs  of  flannel  breeches,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  one 
pair  of  leather  shoes  with  spikes,  one  cap,  one  belt,  and  one 
neck-tie,  all  of  which  during  the  whole  term  of  his  employ- 
ment he  must  keep  in  thorough  repair,  and  he  must  prom- 
ise to  appear  on  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  each  game 
in  which  he  is  to  play  in  an  entirely  clean  uniform. 

Captain  Ward  tol'd  me  that  while  these  rules  are,  of 
course,  enforced,  a  great  deal  is  left  to  the  player's  good 
judgment.  In  the  matter  of  drinking,  for  example,  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  enforce  any  rule,  as  the  individual 
player  quickly  finds  out  that  a  single  glass  before  a  game 
hurts  his  playing,  and  all  players  are  anxious  to  do  the 
best  they  can. 

Of  course  some  captains  are  much  more  severe  than 
others  in  maintaining  discipline.  I  am  told  that  Robert 
Ferguson,  who  is  now  one  of  the  umpires  for  the  League, 
while  captain  of  the  Troy  Xine,  would  never  allow  his 
players  to  smoke  before  a  game,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Club,  several  years  ago,  was  fined  $100  for  eat- 
ing too  much  dinner. 

And  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life  of  a  professional 
base-ball  player  is  not  altogether  an  easy  one,  and  when 
the  danger  of  accidents  is  taken  into  consideration,  the/ 
men  engaged  in  the  trade  do  not  appear  to  be  overpaid. 

In  another  article  I  hope  to  give  some  interesting  partic- 
ulars concerning  the  individual  players  and  their  methods. 


<?      \  ,  ' 
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TELLING    HER    FORTUNE. 
"  Honey,  yo'  is  gain'  to  hab  a  lubly  husban',  \vid  Ions  auburnish  hair,  and  I  specs  he  am  goin'  ter  be  mighty  rich,  too." 
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AX    OLD    SEA    DOG.— DRAWN  BT  HARRY   BEAKD. 
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HOW  BOY  HLUE  MENDED  THE  WORLD. 

BY  IDA  M.  I.AXE. 

BOY  BLUE  was  listening  while  Grandpa  and  another 
old  gentleman  talked.      I  don't  know  why  they  called 
him  Boy  Blue,  unless  it  was. because  he  had  such   lilue 
lor  he  would  have  been  the  very  last  hoy  to  go  fast 
asleep  under  a  h;< y  stack  while  the  cows  were  getting  into 
the  corn.     Not  he,  indeed;  those  bright  eyes  of  his  would 
have  spied  them  before  they  got  within  smelling  distance 
of  the  corn,  and  he  would  have  been  on  hand   with  his 
big  dog  to  make  them  scamper  the  other  way  in  a  hurry. 

If  you  asked  that  dog's  name.  Boy  Blue  would  answer, 
"Guess";  and  then  after  you  had  guessed  Rover  and  Dash 
and  Fido  and  Carlo,  and  all  the  other  dogs'  names  you 
ever  heard  of,  and  got.  tired  of  it  and  asked,  "  Well,  what 
/.s  his  name,  then  ?"  Boy  Blue  would  still  answer,  "Guess," 
with  his  eyes  just  brimful  and  running  over  with  fun. 
And  then  if  you  began  again,  and  guessed  all  the  dogs' 
names  you  never  did  hear  of,  and  got  quite  out  of  pa- 
tience this  time,  and  declared  you  would  not  guess  any 
more,  and  he  must  tell  you.  Boy  Blue  would  laugh  so  hard 
that  he  would  tumble  down  and  roll  around  the  ground 
shouting  "  Guess!  Guess!"  For  that  was  the  dog's  name. 

Well,  as  I  said,  Boy  Blue  and  Guess  were  listening  to 
Grandpa  and  another  old  gentleman  talking.  Boy  Blue 
was  very  much  interested  in  listening,  for  they  were  tell- 
ing about  something  which  he  thought  needed  to  be  at- 
tended to  right  away.  They  were  saying  that  the  world 
needed  mending,  that  it  was  in  a  very  bad  way.  and  get- 
ting worse  all  the  time;  that  things  were  not  at  all  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  nobody  could  tell  where  it  would  all  end. 

"Grandpa,"  said  Boy  Blue,  "is  it  really  true  that,  the 
world  needs  mending  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  child,  badly  enough,"  sighed  the  old 
man.  shaking  his  head,  but  never  looking  down  at  Boy 
Blue's  earnest  face. 

"  But  where,  Grandpa  ? — where  does  it  need  mending  ?" 

"  Everywhere,  child.  You  can't  take  a  step,  right  or 
left,  without  seeing  it." 

Boy  Blue  looked  around.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  big 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  had  been  there  ever  so 
long,  and  horses  had  stumbled  into  it,  and  wagons  had 
jounced  off  part  of  their  loads  by  running  a  wheel  into  it, 
and  the  drivers  had  scolded  and  grumbled,  but  nobody 
had  ever  tried  to  mend  it.  Boy  Blue  stood  still  and 
thought  about  it.  The  world  was  getting  worn  out,  it 
was  plain. 

"  It  '11  have  to  be  mended,  that's  all  about  it,"  said  he 
to  himself.  "I  should  think  Grandpa  and  Mr.  Peters 
would  go  right  to  work  at  it  now.  I  know  I  can  mend 
that  hole  in  the  road,  anyhow,  and  that  '11  be  so  much 
done,  (.'ome  along,  Guess." 

Guess  came  along,  and  did  not  hang  back  even  when 
he  saw  the  little  cart  pulled  out,  which  he  was  not  at  all 
fond  of  drawing.  He  had  learned  by  melancholy  experi- 
ence that  if  Boy  Blue  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  thing 
done,  it  had  to  be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  he  might  as 
well  be  good-natured  about  it.  So  back  and  forth  he 
trotted,  dogfully  doing  his  part  to  mend  the  world.  It 

took  a  good  (h  al  of  hard  work  to  get  big  stc s  and  little 

stones  and  gravel  enough  to  fill  that  hole,  but  Boy  Blue 
and  Guess  kept  at  it.  and  when  the  last  cartful  of  gravel 
was  hnally  stamped  down  hard,  you  would  hardly  have 
known  there  had  ever  been  a  hole  there. 

All  that  time  Grandpa  and  Mr.  Peters  stood  and  talked 
and  shook  their  heads;  but  Boy  Blue  did  not  mind  them 
any  more.  He  bad  found  out  what  needed  to  be  done, 
and  he  meant  to  do  his  part  of  it  anyway.  When  the 
hole  was  tilled  nj)  he  looked  around  for  something  else  to 
mend,  and  saw  a  hen  hopping  through  a  gap  in  the  : 
where  two  pickets  were  off.  Up  jumped  I'.oy  P.lue.  as  ea- 
ger as  ever,  and  trudged  off  for  hammer  and  nails,  and 


was  soon  pounding  away  at  the  pickets  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  getting  them  in  place.  He  remembered  now 
how  many  times  mother  had  run  out  yesterday  to  scare 
the  hens  away.  People  got  worn  out,  too,  sometimes,  and 
had  to  be  mended,  he  reflected. 

Well,  this  would  be  one  more  thing  mended.  When 
he  got  the  pickets  on,  he  meant  to  go  and  nail  down  the 
loose  board  on  the1  back  door-steps.  Mother  had  said  that 
morning'  that  she  believed  she  should  break  her  leg  on 
that  board.  It  would  be  easier  to  mend  the  board  than  the 
leg,  and  would  not  take  so  long  either. 

When  the  fence  and  the  steps  were  in  good  condition 
again,  Boy  Blue  stood  still  a  few  minutes,  not  immediate- 
ly seeing  any  more  work  to  do.  Presently  he  caught 
sight  of  a  broken  place  in  one  of  the  square,  hollow  pil- 
lars of  the  porch.  Joe  had  staved  it  in  one  day  with  the 
handle  of  his  rake,  and  Boy  Blue  remembered  that  Grand- 
pa had  said  that  it  must  be  pretty  rotten,  or  it  would  not 
have  broken  so  easily.  He  looked  at  the  hole,  and  poked 
his  fingers  into  it;  then  he  pulled  out  his  knife  and  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  further.  Then  he  went  and  exam- 
ined the  other  pillar,  and  as  the  result  of  that  examina- 
tion he  dodged  outside  of  the  porch,  and  shouted,  "Grand- 
pa!" at.  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Grandpa,  who  had  finished  his  talk  with  Mr.  Peters, 
and  was  taking  a  quiet,  doze  on  the  sitting-room  lounge, 
sprang  up  and  rushed  out  on  the  porch,  expecting  at  least 
to  see  Boy  Blue  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  big  apple- 
tree  with  his  leg  broken.  But  Boy  Blue's  legs  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  he  remarked,  calmly,  "I 
wouldn't  stand  under  that  porch  roof  if  I  were  you, 
Grandpa,  'cause  the  pillars  are  so  rotten  it  might  come 
down  almost  any  time." 

"Pillars  rotten!"  said  Grandpa.  "Oh.  nonsense!  Is 
that  all  you're  screaming  about  ?" 

"Come  out  here  and  give  me  leave  to  give  'em  one 
good  hit?"  asked  Boy  Blue,  eagerly,  longing  for  a  bit  of 
fun  after  all  his  hard  work.  But  Grandpa  thought  it 
prudent  to  examine  before  giving  his  permission,  and  the 
result  of  his  examination  was  that  he  immediately  went 
to  work  to  prop  up  the  porch  roof  with  stout  poles. 

"  May  I  now  ?"  asked  Boy  Blue. 

"Well,  yes,"  responded  Grandpa;  "if  they'll  come 
down  with  one  hit,  they  can't  be  of  much  use." 

Boy  Blue  rushed  off  for  a  club,  and  aimed  a  valiant, 
blow  at.  one  of  the  pillars.  Cr— rack!  and  with  a  splin- 
tering and  crumbling  noise  the  decayed  wood  fell  into  so 
many  pieces  that  there  was  hardly  one  large  enough  to 
pick  up.  The  other  pillar  met,  with  a  like  fate. 

"My  patience!"  exclaimed  Grandpa,  survey  ing  the  ruins, 
"that  thing  might  have  come  down  on  our  heads  any  even- 
ing when  we're  sitting  out  here,  and  broke  all  our  skulls 
for  us.  How  did  you  come  to  find  out  'twas  so  rotten, 
sonny  ?" 

"Why,  I  was  looking  for  something  to  mend,  and  I 
thought.  I'd  mend  that  hole. Joe  punched  in  the  pillar,  and 
then  I  found  it  was  so  rotten  I  was  afraid  it  would  come 
down  on  my  head;  so  I  hollered  at  you." 

"What  did  yon  want  .something  to  mend  for  ?"  asked 
the  old  man,  in  surprise. 

"Because  I  heard  you  and  Mr.  Peters  saying  the  world 
needed  mending,  and  I  thought  I'd  do  my  share;  and  I 
mended  the  hole  in  the  road  while  you  stood  there  talk- 
ing, and  then  I  fixed  the  fence  and  the  door-step—" 

••Meu,h-d  the  hole  in  the  road  !"  interrupted  Grandpa, 
greatly  astonished;  and  down  he  went  to  the  gate  to  see  for 
himself  that,  the  dreaded  hole  was  actually  filled  up  and 
smoothed  over  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

'  AJK!  he  did  it  while  we  stood  groaning  over  the  world 
needing  mending."  muttered  Grandpa,  under  his  breath; 
"and  it's  been  there  for  months,  and  neither  of  us  ever 
thought  of  touching  it.  Such  little  hands,  too!  I  hope 
the  next  generation  will  be  like  Bov  Blue." 
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BY     HOWARD    PYLE. 
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Prince,  and  his  name 
was  John.     One  day  his  fa- 
ther said  to  him,  "See,  John, 
I  am  growing  old,  and  after  a 
while  the  time  will  come  when 
I  must  go  the  way  of  everybody 
else.     Now  I  would  like  to  see  you 
married  before  I  leave  you." 
/  "Very  well,"  said  the  Prince — for 

he  always  answered  the  King  in  seemly 
fashion — "and  who  shall  it  be  J" 

"  Why  not  the  Princess  of  the  White  Mountain  ?"  said 
the  old  King. 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?"  said  the  young  Prince — "only  she 
is  too  short." 

"Why  not  the  Princess  of  the  Blue  Mountain  ?"  said 
ihe  old  King. 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?"  said  the  young  Prince— "  only  she 
is  too  tall." 

"  Why  not  the  Princess  of  the  Red  Mountain  ?"  said  the 
•old  King. 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?"  said  the  young  Prince — "only  she 
is  too  dark." 

"Then  whom  will  you  have?"  said  the  old  King,  im- 
patiently. 

"That  I  do  not  know, "said  the  young  Prince,  "only 
ihis;  that  her  brow  shall  be  as  white  as  milk,  and  her 
•cheeks  shall  be  as  red  as  blood,  and  her  eyes  shall  be  as 
tlue  as  the  skies,  and  her  hair  shall  be  like  spun  gold." 

"Then  go  and  find 
her!"  said  the  old  King, 
in  a  huff,  for  his  temper 
was  as  short  as  chopped 
llax.  "  And  don't  come 
back  again  till  you've 
Found  her!"  he  bau  led 
after  the  Prince  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door. 

So  the  Prince  went 
out  into  the  wide  world 
to  Mud  such  a  maiden  as 
he  spoke  of.  Tramp! 
tramp:  tramp:  till  his 
shoes  were  dusty  and  his 
clothes  were  gray.  No- 
thing was  in  his  wallet 
but  a  lump  of  brown 
bread  and  a  cold  sau- 
sage, for  he  had  gone.  ( nit 
into  the  world  in  haste, 
as  many  a  one  has  done 
before  and  since  his 
day. 

So  he  went  aloiiir. 
tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 


and  by-and-by  he  came  to  a  place  where  three  roads  met, 
and  there  sat  an  old  woman. 

"  Hu !  hu !  but  I  am  hungry  !"  said  the  old  woman. 

Now  the  Prince  was  a  good  -  hearted  fellow,  so  he 
said  to  the  old  woman,  "It  is  little  I  have,  but  such  as 
it  is,  you  are  welcome  to  it."  Thereupon  he  gave  the 
old  woman  the  lump  of  brown  bread  and  the  cold  sau- 
sage that  was  in  his  wallet,  and  the  old  woman  ate  it  up 
at  a  bite. 

"  Hu  !  hu  !  but  I  am  cold !"  said  she. 

"  It  is  little  that  I  have,  but  such  as  it  is,  you  are  wel- 
come to  it,"  said  the  Prince,  and  he  gave  the  old  woman 
the  dusty  coat  off  his  back.  After  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  give  her. 

"One  does  not  give  something  for  nothing,"  said  the 
old  woman,  so  she  began  fumbling  about  in  her  pocket  un- 
til she  found  an  old  rusty  key.  And  the  best  part  of  the 
key  was  that  whenever  one  looked  through  the  ring  of  it 
one  saw  everything  just  as  it  really  was  and  not  as  it 
seemed  to  be. 

After  that  the  Prince  stepped  out  again,  right  foot  fore- 
most. At  last  he  came  to  a  dark  forest  and  to  a  gray 
castle  that  stood  just  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  castle  be- 
longed to  a  great  ugly  troll,  though  the  Prince  knew  no- 
thing of  that. 

Only  one  person  was  within,  and  that  was  a  maiden, 
but  she  was  as  black  from  head  to  foot  as  Fritz,  the  char- 
coal burner.  The  Prince  had  never  seen  the  like  of  her 
in  all  his  life  before,  so  he  drew  the  rusty  key  out  of  his 
pocket  and  took  a  peep  at  her  through  the  ring  of  it,  to  see 
what  manner  of  body  she  really  was. 

Then  he  saw  that  she  was  no  longer  black  and  ugly,  but 
as  beautiful  as  a  ripe  apple,  for  her  forehead  was  as  white 
as  milk,  her  cheeks  were 
as  red  as  blood,  her  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  the  skies, 
and  her  hair  was  like 
spun  gold.  Moreover, 
any  one  could  see  with 
hall'  an  eye  that  she  was 
a  real  princess,  for  she 
wore  a  gold  crown  on 
her  head,  such  as  real 
princesses  are  never 
without. 

"You  are  the  one 
whom  I  seek,'1  said  the 
Prince. 

"Yes,  I  am  the  one 
you  seek,"  said  she. 

"And  how  can  I  free 
you  from  your  enchant- 
ment J"  said  he. 

"If  you  will  abide 
here  three  nights  and 
will  bear  all  that  shall 
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ever.  \Vhen  he  looked  he  saw  that  the  Black  Princess's 
iVct  were  as  white  as  silver. 

The  next  night  the  troll  and  two  others  came,  and 
all  three  fell  upon  the  Prince  and  beat  him;  but  the 
Prince  bore  this  too  without  a  word. 

At  last  the  morning  came,  and  they  had  to  give  over 
beating  him.  "We  shall  see  if  you  will  come  again," 
said  the  troll  of  the  house. 

After  the  trolls  had  gone  the  Black  Princess  came 
and  wept  over  the  Prince  as  she  had  done  before,  and 
when  her  tears  fell  on  him  he  was  made  whole  again. 
And  now  the  hands  of  the  Black  Princess  were  as  white 
as  silver. 

The  third  night  the  troll  of  the  house  came  and 
brought  with  him  six  others.  Then  the  same  thing 
happened  as  before,  and  they  beat  the  Prince  with 
great  cudgels  as  thick  as  my  thumb.  At  last  the  morn- 
ing came,  and  they  went  away  bellowing  and  howling, 
for  their  enchantment  had  gone.  As  for  the  Prince, 
he  lay  upon  the  floor  more  dead  than  alive. 

Then  the  Princess  came  for  the  third  time  and  wept 
over  him,  and  he  was  whole  and  sound  again.  As  for- 


happen  to  you  without  a  word,  then  I  shall  be  free," 
said  she. 

"Oh  yes,  I  will  do  that."  said  the  Prince. 

Aflt-r  that  the  Black  Princess  set  a  good  supper  be- 
fore him,  and  the  Prince  ate  like  three  men. 

By-aml-by  there  wus  a  huge  noise,  and  the  door 
opened,  and  in  i-ame  an  ugly  troll  with  a  head  as  big 
as  a  bucket.  He  rolled  his  great  saucer  eyes  around 
until  he  saw  the  Prince  where  he  sat  beside  the  fire. 

"  Black  cats  and  spotted  toads  !"  bellowed  he  ; 
"  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

But  to  this  the  Prince  answered  never  a  word. 

"  \\~i-. shall  see  whether  or  no  there  is  sound  in  you,'' 
roared  the  troll.     Then  he  snatched  up  a  great  cudgel 
and  began  beating  the  Prince  as  though  he  were  a 
sack  of  barley  flour,  but  the  Prince  said  never  a  word. 
At  last  the  troll  had  to  give  over  beating 
him,  for  the  morning  had  come  and  the 
troll  was  afraid  the  sun  would  catch  him, 
and   if  that  were   to  happen,  he  would 
swell  up  and  burst  with  a  great  noise. 
' '  We  shall  see  whether  you  will  come 
again,"  said  he;    and  then    he  left  the 
Prince  lying  on  the  floor  more  dead  than 
alive. 

After  the  troll  had  left  the  house  the  Black  Princess 
came  and  wept  over  the  Prince;  and  when  her  tears  fell 
on  him.  pain  and  bruise  left  him,  and  he  was  as  whole  as 


cess, 

before  him,  and  now 
her  brow  was  as  white  as 
milk,  and  her  cheeks  were  as  red 

as  blood,  and  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  skies,  and  her 
hair  was  like  spun  gold.  So  the  Prince  wrapped  the  beau- 
tiful Princess  111  a  ram's  skin,  and  they  started  away  for 
his  home. 

Alono-  and  along  they  went  until  they  had  come  so  near 
to  the  King's  house  that  they  could  see  the  high  roofs 
and  the  weather-cocks  over  the  crest  of  the  next  hill. 


ha-G.oo$6h&rd-  %>  -her-  D  aiigh  top-  meet-fhe-Pri  n  ccss 
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There  the  Prince  bade  the  Princess  to  wait  for  him  un- 
til he  went  home  and  brought  her  a  dress  of  real  silver 
and  gold,  such  as  was  fitting  for  her  to  wear.  Then  he 
left  her,  and  the  Princess  sat  down  beside  the  road-side  to 
wait  until  he  should  come  again. 

Now,  as  the  Princess  sat  there,  there  came  along  the  old 
goose-herd  of  the  palace,  and  with  her  came  her  daughter, 
for  they  were  driving  the  royal  geese  home  again  from 
where  they  had  been  eating  grass.  Then  they  wanted  to 
know  all  about  her,  who  she  was,  and  where  she  came 
from,  and  what  she  sat  there  for.  So  the  Princess  told 
them  all  they  wanted  to  know. 

Then  the  old  goose-woman  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  have  her  daughter  in  the  Princess's  place. 
So  the  goose-herd's  daughter  held  the  Princess,  and  the 
old  goose  herd  stripped  the  ram's  hide  off  from  her. 

No  sooner  had  they  done  this  than  the  Princess  was 
changed  into  a  beautiful  golden  bird,  and  flew  away  over 
hill  and  valley.  Then  thegoose-herd'sdaughterclad  herself 
in  the  ram's  hide,  and  sat  down  in  the  Princess's  place. 

After  a  while  the  Prince  came  with  a  flue  dress,  all  of 
real  silver  and  gold,  but 
when  he  saw  the  goose-girl 
lie  beat  his  head  with  his 
knuckles,  for  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  Princess, 
and  that  she  was  enchant- 
ed again. 

Why  did  he  not  look 
through  the  ring  of  his 
magic  key  ?  Perhaps  for 
this,  perhaps  for  that ;  one 
can  not  be  always  wise. 

Then  the  Prince  dressed 
the  goose-girl  in  the  fine 
dress'  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  took  her  home  with 
him.  Hu  !  how  everybody 
stared  and  laughed  when 


they  saw  what  kind  of  a  Princess  it  was  that  the  Prince 
brought  home  with  him.  As  for  the  poor  old  King,  he 
rubbed  his  spectacles,  and  looked  and  looked,  for  he 
thought  that  this  was  a  strange  sort  of  a  wife  for  the 
Prince  to  make  such  a  buzz  about. 

So  orders  were  given  for  a  grand  wedding  on  Thursday, 
and  the  old  King  asked  all  the  neighbors  to  come. 

But  the  old  goose-herd  told  her  daughter  to  mix  a  sleep- 
ing powder  with  the  Prince's  wine  at  supper,  for  if  the  real 
Princess  were  to  come  at  all,  she  would  come  that  night. 

The  goose-girl  did  as  she  was  told,  and  the  Prince  drank 
the  sleeping  powder  with  his  wine,  and  knew  nothing  of  it. 

That  night  the  golden  bird  came  flying,  and  sat  in  the 
linden-tree  just  outside  the  Prince's  chamber  window,  and 
she  clapped  her  wings  and  sang: 

"  I  wept  over  you  once, 
I  wept  over  you  twice, 
I  wept  over  you  three  times. 
In  the  ram's  skin   I  waited, 
And  out  of  the  ram's  skin   I  flew. 
Why  are  you  sleeping? 
Life  of  my  life." 

But  the  Prince  slept  as  sound  as  a  dormouse,  and  when 
the  dawn  came  and  the  cocks  crew,  the  golden  bird  was 
forced  to  fly  away. 

The  next  night  the  false  Princess  did  as  she  had  done 
before,  and  mixed  a  sleeping  powder  with  the  Prince's  cup 
of  wine,  and  the  golden  bird  came  again  and  perched  in 
the  linden-tree  outside  of  the  Prince's  window  and  sang. 

But  once  more  the  Prince  slept  through  it  all,  and  when 
morning  had  come  the  golden  bird  w&s  forced  to  fly  away. 

Now  it  chanced  that  that  night  some  of  the  folk  of  the 
King's  household  heard  the  bird  singing,  and  they  told 
the  Prince  all  about  it.  So  when  the  third  night  came, 
and  the  false  Princess  gave  the  Prince  the  cup  of  wine 
with  the  sleeping  powder  in  it,  he  threw  the  wiue  over  his 
shoulder,  and  never  touched  so  much  as  a  drop  of  it. 

That  night  the  bird  came  for  the  third  time,  and  sang  as 
it  had  done  before.  But  this  time  the  Prince  was  not  sleep- 
ing. He  jumped  out  of  his  bed  and  ran  to  the  window, 
and  there  he  saw  the  bird,  and  its  feathers  shone  like  fire 
because  they  were  of  pure  gold.  Then  he  got  his  magic 
key,  and  looked  through  the  ring  of  it,  and  whom  should 
he  see  but  his  own  Princess  sitting  in  the  linden-tree  ? 

Then  the  Prince  called  to  her,  "What  shall  I  do  to  set 
you  free  from  this  enchantment  ?" 

"  Throw  your  knife  over  me !"  said  the  Princess. 

The  Prince  threwT  his  knife  over  her,  and  there  she  stood 
in  her  own  true  shape.  Then  the  Prince  took  her  to  the 
King,  and  when  the  King  saw  how  pretty  she  was  he 
skipped  and  danced  till  his  slippers  flew  about  his  ears. 

Then  they  had  the  grandest  wedding  that  ever  was  seen 
in  all  the  world.  Everybody  was  asked,  and  there  was 
enough  for  all  to  eat  as  much  as  they  chose,  and  to  take  a 
little  something  home  to  the  children  besides. 


•  0 1  d  •  King  •  R  ej ojces  •  at- His  -New  D  aLu£hter»-ln-  La.w-«/g? •£• 
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HERE   (  oMl-:s    THE   CIRi  I  S  !" 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  I)oX. 

JAMBSTOWN,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  am  spending  the  summer  mi  a  farm  with  my 
mother  and  three  sisters,  u  e  have  a  good  time 
rilling  the  horses  to  water  anil  -tin  ing  out-doors 
nearly  all  <iav  I  sew  a  good  deal  ami  read  while 
my  eldest  sister  sketches.  My  youngest  sister  is 
very  fond  of  flying-squirrels,  as  she  had  a  beauti- 
ful one  once,  she  has  been  trying  for  a  long- 
time to  gei  another.  The  other  day  the  farmer 
brought  her  one,  and  soon  after  he  found  the 
nest  with  two  little  ones  in  it.  They  are  very 
ugly  just  now --little  pink  creai  nres  entirely 
without  hair,  and  with  such  funny  little  hands 
Vlthou"h  they  are  as  tiny  as  new-lioni  mice, they 
roll  over  each  other  and  bite  and  play.  They  will 
soon  be  lovely,  with  soft  brown  fur  and  large 
l.ri"ht  eyes  The  mother,  of  course,  is  very  wild, 
lint  we  hope  that  with  kind  treatment  and  proper 
food  she  will  grow  as  tame  as  the  other  did. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  (lies,,  little  animals  in 

this  iieighliorli 1,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to 

catch,  as  they  live  in  the  tops  of  hollow  tree* 
They  tlv  by  means  of  the  membrane  which  con- 
nects the  fore  and  hind  legs.  Their  tails  are  like 
it  long  feather,  and  they  are  not  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  house-rat.  They  will  eat  a  great  many 
varieties  of  vegetables,  with  corn  and  nuts.  We 
all  enjoy  HARPER'S  YorN.i  I'l.oi'i.t:  very  much. 
As  I  have  a  pet  dog,  I  enjoy  reading  all  articles 
upon  his  treatment.  My  dog's  name  is  Prince: 
he  i-  a  poodle,  and  is  very  intelligent. 

Am  E  M.  H. 

Alice  is  invited  to  write  by-and-by,  and  tell  of 
her  success  in  taming  the  pretty  flying-squirrel. 


WKST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
I>K\l:    Po-I'MI-l  1:1:--.  -     1    have    been    Watching   a 

summer  yellow-bird  for  some  time.  I  saw  one 
with  its  head  downward,  hanging  to  a  clothes- 
line, pulling  out  fibres  of  cord.  When  it  had  a 
billful  it  flew  away  to  a  large  Norway  maple.  I 
did  not  watch  it  any  more  then,  tin  July  S2d, 
I  lound  the  nest  not  quite  built;  the  first  egg 
was  two  or  three  days  later  1  took  three  eggs, 
they  laid  four  more,  making  seven.  This  is  re- 
markable, as  they  usually  lay  only  six.  In  the 
nesl  the  eggs  looked  a  light,  watery  blue;  when 
blown,  light  greenish-blue.  They  fly  in  undula- 
tions. :md  bt. i  ween  the  undulations  they  go 
'  p-a-chip,  cuip-a-chip."  The  female  some- 
times twitters  <m  the  nest.  When  they  have 
young,  they  go  "  lipe-bpe.  bpe-bpee  bpee,"  which 
sounds  a  g I  deal  jike  ba-by.  They  have  sever- 
al names,  such  as  wild-canary,  thistle-bird,  salad- 
bird,  yellow-warbler,  etc. ;  their  scientific  name 
is  Deinlritca  ifftira.  The  eggs  hatched  August 
19.  I  hope  this  is  not  too  long.  T.  II.  M..  Jux. 

I  like  to  receive  letters  from  young  people  who 
use  their  eyes  as  you  do.  I  think,  however,  that 
1  would  never  take  more  than  one  egg  from  any 
nest  if  I  were  you. 

ALHL-qi-KEQfE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

I  run  a  little  girl  nearly  thirteen  years  old.  I 
think  that  it  might  interest  your  little  readers  to 
hear  about  my  three  homes  MvtilM  home  was 
in  Ohio,  where  1  lived  till  about  two  years  ago. 
It  was  an  old  fashioned  brick  farm-house,  sur- 
rounded liy  orchards,  green  fields,  and  pleasant 

We  live  in  the  old  town  of  Albuquerque.    Our 

house,  like  ib"-,.  of  all  our  neighbors,  is  built  of 
aili.l r  unbaked  brick,  one  story,  with  the 

wal,-   from    tWO    t"    three   feet     in    I  hickness.  \\  ith 

fruit  trees  ami  garden. all  raised  1,\  ii-rigat: 
little  rain  falls  here  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
h"U-e  i  here  an-  beautiful  cot  1 1  m  wood-trees,  that 
it.  where  all  the  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood meet  in  the  evening  to  play.  The  people 
who  ;is  are  Mexicans,  and  are  very 

kind  and  polite,  and  we  are  learning  to  speak 
their  language.  The  Pueblo  Indians,  with  their 
moccasins,  leggings,  and  blankets,  come  to  sell 
fruit  «md  earthenware,  and  arc  very  nice  our 
hi  u-e  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  strei  ; 


car  which  takes  us  into 
the  New  Town,  which 
lias  electric  lights,  tele- 
phones, schools,  and 
churches,  and  all  other 
nn  idem  improvement- 
My  other  hi  Hue  i-  at 
Needles,  California  It 
is  warm  enough  all  win- 
t,  r  to  -it  •  iut-i if-di 
and  in  the  summer  a 
friend  of  my  papa's 
-a\  -  that  if  you  drop  a 

piece   of  ice  ill  the    Mill. 

it  will  turn  red  -ho  i  lie 
fore  it  melts.  1  don'1 
say  that  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  far 
too  w. n  m  to  be  comfortable  The 
mercury  often  ri-cs  above  ISO  de- 
:u  the  shade.  The  Indians 
there  are  called  Mohaves ;  they 
wear  \ei-y  little  clothing,  and  verj 
inan\  beads,  and  very  much  paint.  Most  of  them 
have  their  chins  tattooed.  They  are  very  friend- 
ly, but  not  very  In. nest.  I  will  tell  you  how  they 
count  live:  cicnta.  aveek.  alnokc.  mitchumpop, 
a  rap.  They  count  by  multiples  of  live  instead  of 

ten.  so  arap-aveek  ans   ten.  and    ar.-ip-arap 

means  twenty-live  our  house  is  half-way  be- 
tween  the  station  and  the  Colorado  Hiver.  up  and 
down  which  a  -tea  m  I  mat  pas-es  every  ten  days 
I  r..in  mil-  li.ni-e  we  can  see  the  mountains  in 
California.  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  MAYBETH  P. 

I  hope  you  will  write  again,  and  tell  us  more 
about  vnr  home. 


BRLLKVI-E  TKRKACE,  COLHRAINE.  IRELANI.. 

[am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and  as  I  have 

never  -ecu  a  letter  from  Coleraine  befori  I 
thought  1  would  write  you  one.  1  was  born  in 
America,  and  came  over  to  Ireland  two  years 
ago.  We  t,»,k  HARPER'S  Yorx<;  PEOPLE  when  in 
America,  ami  liave  two  volumes  bound,  and  my 
aunt  has  sent  i:  to  us  since  we  came  here  [goto 
school,  and  learn  music  and  draw- ing  beside-  my 
English  lessons.  We  have  a  canary  called  Dick, 
and  it  sings  constantly.  We  also  have  a  dog 
named  Gip.  aud  my  brother  lias  a  goat  which  he 
call-  Nellie  Gladstone  I  have  a  sifter  Martie. 
and  t  hree  brothers,  Robbie,  Willie,  and  Wylie. 
NELLIE  E.  B. 


I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  and  have  taken 
this  paper  about  six  months,  and  like  to  read  it 
very  much.  I  live  in  the  country.  Last  weefe 
the  hired  man  brought  me  a  branch  of  a  pear- 
tree  I  a-ked  him  what  he  had.  and  he  told  me 
it  was  a  bouquet,  and  when  I  ran  to  get  it.  there 
be  had  an  oriole's  nest  with  three  young  ones  in 
it.  I  kept  them  all  night,  and  the  next  day  mam- 
ma helped  me  to  feed  them;  they  would  eat 
angle-worms,  and  I  had  to  feed  them  every  hour 
The  next  day  the  man  took  them  back,  and  put 
the  nest  in  the  tree.  To-night,  when  the  man 
came  home,  he  told  me  the  old  mother  bird  had 
foil  ml  them,  and  was  on  the  nest.  I  was  so  glad  ! 
I  was  afraid  they  would  starve.  I  hope  you  will 
print  this  letter,  as  it  is  the  first  I  have  written. 

OLIVE  L.  G. 


TKMPLE,  MAINE. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  get  along  without  HAR- 
PER'S YO[-M;  I'KOIM.E  now,  and  my  sister  and  I 
have  taken  it  only  a  little  over  a  year.  For  pets 
mv  si-ter  and  I  have  two  colts,  two  bossies,  t\vo 
cats,  tour  squirrel-,  and  ten  sheep.  I  have  six 
dolls;  my  si-ier.  aged  thirteen,  has  one.  How  do 
you  think  I  write  for  a  girl  often*  Dear  Po-t 
mistress,  pleasi  .  I  would  like  to  join  the  Little 
IP  i u-e keepers.  I  like  all  of  the  continued  stories 
very  much  I  Ihe  in  the  country,  where  there 
are  lots  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  I  will  send  you 

a  little  piece  of  golden-rod  \vllich    I  gathered  this 

morning  I  would  send  you  other  flowers  if  I 
was  sure  they  would  be  pretty  when  you  n>- 
ceived  them.  I  do  not  know  as  this  will,  but  I 
will  try  it.  I  do  not  like  my  name.  Do  you! 

EVA  Gli.U-E  C. 

•>  on  write  very  well  for  a  girl  of  ten.  and  Eva 
Grace  i-  a  lovely  name.  I  think.  Golden-rod 
presses  beautifully.  Thank  you. 


HOW  TO  GET  UP  A  MlAPBUBBLE  PARTY. 

Xow  that  -  ap-1'iilibie  parties  are  in  fashion, 
perhaps  some  ol  ;h'-  voiing  people  would  like  to 

know  how  one  mas  be  arranged  with  a  little 
trouble  bin  vei 

The  tir-l  thing  M  v  is  a  room  without  a 

carpet  or  else  a  C  ir|  e1  I  hat  a  lit  I  le  soap  and  wa- 
ter will  not  bun  Then  you  don't  want  to  invite 
too  mam  peopl,-.  •  .r  ti  you  do  it  becomes  tedi- 
ous waiting  d  T  a  turn  to  blow:  thirty  young 
.  -inally  divided,  i-  a"  good 
number. 

Now  for  the  pipe-  In  most  cities  pipes  of  fire- 
clay \\itli  long  nan  |]i  -  can  be  oblaini  d  at  a  icw 
ccnts  each.  Imt  v,  eaii  not  be  found, 

non  clay  pipi  ,  and  may  be 

i  :.es  on  them 
with  oil  paints;  but  i;  this  is  done,  the  tips  of 


the  handles  must  not  be  painted,  as  the  paint  is 

apt  to  come  off  on  the  lips. 

In  mixing  the  soap  and  water,  if  a  little  gly- 
ceiine  be  added,  the  bubble  will  last  longer,  and 
can  be  blown  larger,  and  a  dish-pan  or  large 
wa-h  na-in  i-  the  best  thing  for  the  water. 

A  lew  inexpensh  e  pri/.es  add  greatly  to  the  ex- 
citement: one.  perhaps,  for  the  largest  bubble, 
QI  foi  the  greatest  number  of  bubbles  of  any 
size  blown  in  thirty  seconds,  and  one  for  the 
highest  bubble.  If  prizes  are  given,  it  is  best  to 
wo  small  tables,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  each  having  a  dish  of  water  on  it.  and  at 
.ach  an  umpire,  who  shall  decide  about  the  size, 
number,  and  height  of  the  bubbles,  and  who  shall 
award  the  prizes.  Let  four  persons  blow  at  a 
time  at  each  table,  and  the  two  who  blow  the 
largi  -t.  or  highest,  or  greatest  number,  whichev- 
er it  ma  v  happen  to  be.  shall  pass  to  one  side  of 

Hi,  m.  ami  alter  each  person  has  had  a  turn, 

Ihe  \ietors  shall  try  again,  and  so  on,  until  one 
per-,  .n  -hall  conquer. 

If  there  is  an  even  number  of  gentlemen  and 
1,-elii  -.  this  plan  might  be  used  ill  arranging  part- 
ner- .  ( 'ut  a.-  many  slips  of  paper,  about  the  size 
ol  a  visiting-card,  as  there  are  guests,  and  of 
these  make  two  piles,  one  to  be  devoted  to  the 
gentlemen  and  the  other  to  the  ladies.  Take 
some  familiar  proverb  or  quotation.  On  one  of 
the  cards  of  the  gentlemen's  pile  write  the  first 
half  of  the  ([notation,  and  on  one  of  the  ladies' 
cards  write  the  other  half,  and  continue  this  un- 
til all  the  cards  are  written.  When  the  party  be- 
gins, each  persi  in  draws  a  card,  and  then  finds  his 
partner. 

This  i-.  of  course,  a  very  simple  arrangement, 
and  may  easily  be  enlarged  upon,  ill  proportion 
to  the  amount  that  you  wish  to  expend;  but  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  may  be  obtained  from  just 
this.  CLOVER. 

AN  AFTERNOON'S  EXCURSION. 

On  the  top  of  one  of  the  Berkshire  hills  stands 
.in  -In  deserted  house,  once  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield's  uncle.  To  this  house  a  party  of 
summer  boarders  went  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. It  was  a  bright  day.  and  the  walk  was 
most  delightful.  Arrived  at  the  old  house,  they 
entered  the  rickety  door.  The  floors  were  of 
stroiig'oak  boards,  and  the  walls  were  panelled. 
The  party  ascended  the  stairs,  and  all  wrote  their 
n  inn-  on  the  wall.  They  then  went  out  to  sur- 
vey the  premises.  They  found  a  brook  behind 
the  house  bordered  by  large  willow-trees,  and 
they  slopped  to  admire  iis  beauty.  They  then 
went  to  the  barn,  the  floors  of  which  hail  seen 
their  best  days  long  before.  They  seated  them- 
s.  he-  on  w  hat  bad  once  been  the  stone  fence  of 
a  barn-yard.  At  last  they  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  leave  the  charming  spot.  They  were 
about  to  cross  the  last,  field,  when  one  of  the 
party,  a  little  boy.  exclaimed.  "There's  Mr. 
Brown's  big  bull !  I'm  going  to  wait  for  papa." 
When  tin'  father  arrived,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
it  would  attack  them,  so  lliey  entered  the  field. 
!;m  -ome  of  the  party  were  made  nervous  by  see- 
ing ilie  gentleman  pick  up  some  stones.  When 
tin  y  r.  adied  the  bull,  the  gentleman  hit  him  with 
a  Luge  stick  The  bull  ran  up  into  the  bushes, 
but  a  moment  after  he  gave  a  great  roar  and 
rushed  at  them  They  hastened  over  the  near- 
est fence,  and  ran  through  a  field,  but  the  gen- 
tleman, seeing  a  hole  in  the  fence,  remained  in 
the  lot  to  keep  the  bull  from  chasing  the  ladies 
and  children.  It  was  a  wild  race,  through  brooks 
and  over  fences,  with  the  horrible  bellowing  of 
the  bull  ringing  ill  their  ears  :  but  it  was  over  at 
la-t.  a  house  was  reached,  and  the  tired  party  re- 
tre-heii  themselves  with  cold  water.  When  they 
were  rested,  they  returned  to  their  home  full  of 
the  adventure,  which  was  listened  to  with  inter- 
e-t.  S.  W. 


ALTOONA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNQ  PEOPLE 
from  a  news-dealer  in  this  place.  I  was  at  my 
papa's  summer  ivsi.ienee  ever  since  vacation, 
and  came  home  yesterday  morning.  I  like  the 
story  of  "Two  Arrow  -."  and  hope  it  will  be  in  a 

long  time.     I  havt pet.  and  it  is  a  dear  little 

Maltese  kitten.  I  go  t..  school  here.  The  one  I 
went  t,,  this  winter  was  Professor  S.'s  Academy. 
l-:\er\  Friday  we  bad  e-sa\s.  compositions,  de- 
bate-, and  declamations.  JACOB  E.  B. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


We  are  fi  nir  Very  dear  friends  ;  w'e  all  live  on 

tin-  same   block,  and   all  lake   HARPER'S  YOUNO 

Pi  OPI.I;.     M'e  all  wanted  to  write  a  letter  to  you, 

but  our  papas  said  you  would  lie  more  likely  to 

print  it   it  we  all  wrote  in  one  letter.     Lucie  is 

to  write  it,  in  cause  she  is  the  best  writer, 

to  tell  her  what  we  want  to 


IllVsell    S 

I  am 


me  .1  ml  t  .-n  you  what  I  get. 
Mina.     E  hope  you  will  printthis.    I  went 
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lives  there.  I  fed  the  chickens,  and  auntie  gave 
me  a  little  canary  to  bring  home  ;  I  have  named 
it  Harper,  after  you.  He  sings  sweetly. 

I  am  Pauline.  I  have  a  lovely  flower  bed  ;  it 
contains  pansies,  daisies,  geraniums,  and  I  will 
soon  have  some  tube-roses.  I  love  flowers,  and 
think  it  is  great  fun  to  take  care  of  them.  I  have 
no  pets. 

I  am  Lucie.  We  enjoyed  the  story  of  "Rolf 
House"  more  than  any  story  we  ever  read  \\v 
all  get  our  papers  Thursdays,  and  the  next  Satur- 
day we  read  them  together.  Don't  you  think 
that  is  a  nice  way  to  do?  I  have  a  dear  black- 
and-tan  dog  ;  his  name  is  Pomp.  He  will  pretend 
he  is  dead,  and  do  lots  of  tricks. 

Dear  Postmistress,  we  know  this  letter  is  long, 
but,  please  remember  it  is  from  four  little  girls 
instead  of  one.  With  a  kiss  from 

MYRTLE,  MINA,  PAULINE,  and  LUCIE. 


this  letter  in  print  soon,  for  it  would  make  one 
heart  happy.  ADDIE  M.  G. 

Thanks  for  the  pretty  pictures  which  dropped 
from  your  letter  when  I  opened  it.  I  would 
rather  have  you  tell  me  your  age,  dear. 


NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  girl  eleven  years  old.  and  have  not  writ- 
ten to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  before.  I  like 
to  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  very 
much.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  and  geography.  I 
have  a  brother  thirteen  years  old.  and  his  name 
is  Louis.  I  like  "  Rolf  House"  very  much.  Louis 
takes  the  Youth's  Companion,  but  he  likes  to  read 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  too.  (;I;NIE  A.  R. 


MORRIS  PLAINS.  NKW  JKRSEY. 

DEAR  MR.  HARPER, — Yesterday  was  my  birth- 
day, and  1  received,  among  other  presents,  a  sub- 
scription to  your  paper.  This  I  liked  best  of  all. 
As  -oon  as  [received  your  paper  I  began  to  read 
it,  and  tried  to  guess  the  riddles.  I  succeeded  in 
guessing  one  of  them  ;  it  is  "  Sunlight."  I  hope 
the  next  time  1  may  be  able  to  guess  all  the 
answers.  ELSA  N. 

Elsa  must  try  to  make  a  puzzle  of  her  own  as 
well  as  to  solve  others. 


RIDGKWOOD,  NKW   JERSKY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — As  I  have  never  written 
to  this  dear  paper  before,  t  thought  I  would  write 
and  ask  if  I  might  join  the  Housekeeping  Club. 
When  I  go  to  New  York.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  1:0  and  see  you.  I  am  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
live  in  the  city  in  winter,  and  in  the  summer  with 
my  grandma  in  the  country.  My  city  home  is  in 
Albany.  Papa  and  mamma  are  in  the  city  now. 

JOSIE  R. 

You  may  join  the  Little  Housekeepers,  Josie 
dear,  and  I  will  be  glad  some  day  to  see  you. 


"Rolf  House"  is  a  delightful  story,  and  I  am  so 
sorry  it  is  ended,  for  I  would  like  to  see  how  they 
get  on.  I  cross  the  river  to  go  to  school,  and  in 
the  winter  there  is  an  ice  bridge.  We  have  a 
very  large  garden,  both  flower  and  vegetable. 
My  little  sister  Willie  and  I  work  in  the  garden, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  weeds  grow  far 
quicker  than  we  can  pull  them  out.  I  hope  you 
will  think  this  little  note  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Post-office  Box;  I  should  be  so  proud  to  see  it 
there.  I  must  close  now,  with  love  and  best 
wishes.  CARRIE  N.  P. 


I  am  ten  years  old.  I  have  attended  school 
one  term,  can  read  and  write,  and  am  studying 
arithmetic.  I  have  a  pair  of  twin  calves  that 
look  exactly  alike ;  I  have  them  trained  to  lead 
and  drive.  I  have  a  dog:  I  call  him  Sport.  I 
like  the  stories  "Rolf  House"  and  "Into  Un- 
known Seas"  very  much,  and  am  always  anxious 
for  the  arrival  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  My 

Eapa  lias  a  store,  and  I  often  go  down  and  help 
im  when  he  is  very  busy.    I  don't  intend  to  be 
a  merchant,  though  ;  I  will  be  a  farmer,  and  raise 
calves,  pigs,  etc.,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air. 

O.  M.  W. 


LYME.  CONNECTICUT. 

I  enjoy  reading  everything  in  the  paper,  and 
watch  for  each  number:  it  always  comes  on 
Tuesday.  I  am  eight  years  old,  I  have  a  pleasant 
home  and  lots  of  pets.  We  live  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Connecticut  River,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  We  have 
lovely  drives  and  tine  bathing  and  fishing.  A 
great  many  people  come  here  from  New  York  in 
the  summer :  I  wisli  you  could  ci  une  also.  I  have 
a  little  sister  three  and  a  half  years  old.  We  each 
have  a  canary,  a  cat,  and  a  large  flock  of  chick- 
en- Mabel  had  a  black  kitten  named  Cuffee, 
but  he  died  suddenly.  My  kitty  is  pure  white  ; 
his  name  is  Mnffee;  he  has  one  gray  eye  and  one 
blue.  We  have  another  cat,  named  Daisy.  I  en- 
joy reading  the  little  letters,  and  hope  mine  will 
be  printed.  MILDRED  B.  H. 


HILL'S  FERRY,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  nev- 
er written  to  yon  before.  My  brother  takes 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  both  like  it 
very  rnueh.  I  like  the  story  of  "Violet"  very 
much,  and  am  anxious  to  get  the  next  part.  I 
want  to  tell  yon  about  my  little  brother,  he  is  so 
sweet  and  cunning.  He  is' a  little  over  a  year  old  ; 
he  lias  large  brown  eyes.  I  wish  you  could  see 
him.  We  have  a  parrot  and  two  canaries  ;  one 
is  yellow  all  over  and  the  other  one  is  yellow 
with  black  spots  on  it.  Well,  dear  Postmistress, 
I  must  stop.  Lois  W. 

ll'ii'K  CENTKK,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  think  that  I  ought  to 
write  and  tell  you  at  what  a  lovely  place  I  am 
staying  this  summer.  It  is  in  Hamilton  County, 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  We  stay_  in  a 
country  hotel  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  without 
a  neighbor  in  sight,  though  occasionally  a  wagon 
goes  by.  Right  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  large 
field  of  oats,  beyond  which  extends  a  mountain, 
which  is  capped  by  thick  woods.  A  little  to  the 
rigljt  is  a  mountain,  very  stony,  and  covered  with 
j  pine-trees ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  climb  it.  Behind 
the  house  there  is  a  steep  bank,  beyond  \\hieh 
extend  great  meadows  or  flats,  where  there  are 
many  frog-ponds.  At  the  end  of  the  flats  is  the 
Sacandaga  River,  and  then  there  are  still  other 
ranges  ot  mountains.  We  spend  the  time  climb- 
ing, walking,  and  fishing  I  live  in  Alhany  when 
at  home, and  like  the  city  very  much.  But  I  must 
now  close,  so  I  bid  you  good-by.  WILLIE  L  W. 

I  can  not  imagine  a  more  healthful  way  of 
spending  the  summer  than  this  which  you  de- 
scribe. 


I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  several  months  ago.  and 
as  I  did  not  see  it  in  .print.  I  thought  I  would  try 
again.  I  hope  this  one  w'ill  be  printed,  as  I  would 
like  to  surprise  mamma  and  papa.  I  had  a  little 
kitten  given  to  me  last  Tuesday  about  six  weeks 
old.  It  was  a  dear  little  thing,  and  I  was  very 
fond  of  it.  A  few  days  after  it  was  given  to  me 
it  had  a  tit :  it  ran  around  and  around  the  room, 
until  at  last  it  was  so  weak  it  had  to  lie  down, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  it  died.  Mamma  buried 
it  in  the  yard.  We  all  miss  it  very  much.  I  hope 
we  can  have  another  to  take  its  place.  My  school 
vacation  is  nearly  over,  and  I  will  be  gkid  to  go 
back  again.  GERTRUDE  A. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  a  ca- 
nary-bird :  he  has  only  one  trick,  and  th:it  is  to 
fly  and  pick  at  my  finger  when  I  put  anything  in 
the  cage.  I  have  three  large  dolls  and  two  small 
ones.  I  have  taken  H  \UPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
four  years  and  eight  months,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Next  door  to  us  is  a  little  boy ;  his  name 
is  Thomas  B.,  and  he  is  a  very  nice  little  boy. 

OLLIE  A.  L. 


GLOVBRSVII.LE,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  taken  this  paper  for  two  years,  and 
like  it  very  much  indeed.  As  I  am  at  home  alone 
to-dav,  I  have  to  be  my  own  housekeeper,  which 
I  enjoy  very  much.  We  are  having  vacation 
no\v.  but  school  will  again  begin  in  about  three 
weeks.  I  do  not  see,  dear  Postmistress,  when 
you  have  any  time  to  take  a  vacation,  with  so 
many  letters  to  attend  to,  but  I  hope  you  take  it 
some  time.  I  shall  not  tell  my  age,  but  please 
try  and  see  if  you  can  guess  it.  I  hope  I  may  see 


We  want  to  know  if  any  one  can  tell  us  some 
new  way  to  celebrate  our  birthday,  which  comes 
the  last  of  December.  We  have  had  a  soap- 
bubble  and  a  fancy-dress  party,  so  we  do  not 
care  for  those  again.  We  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  ever  so  long,  and  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly good  ;  there  has  not  been  a  single  story 
in  it  that  has  not  been  good.  We  wish  you  would 
print  this,  for  other  girls  would  see  it,  and  per- 
haps send  some  suggestions,  as  our  birthday  is 
double,  ami  therefore  .]iiite  a  fine  affair. 

Your  devoted  readers.      EFFIE  and  KTHEL. 

I  hope  that  a  number  of  answers  may  be  sent 
to  the>c  little  girls-- helpful  answers  suggesting 
delightful  ideas  for  the  birthday  celebration. 


Wo  cheerfully  make  a  place  for  this  touching 
letter.    Our  sympathies  are  given  to  the  writer: 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  want  to  write  von  a  let- 
ter, and  will  endeavor  to  express  my  feeling  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  In  April  we  lost  our 
dear  and  only  son  Willie  II.  Lane,  who  had  been 
afflicted  forabonl  seven  years  by  a  disease  whieh 
has  loni;  been  ei  insidered  incurable,  (nit  he  tirst 
appearaiu'i  oi  HAUPFI'.'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  subscribe  for  it.  and  his  papa 
consented  to  his  doing  so  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  became  so  endeared  to  him  that 
he  prized  it  very  highly,  and  continued  to  take  it 
up  to  and  in  eluding  the  present  year.  He  had  the 
the  volumes  bound,  and  they  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  comfort  of  his  life  ;  he  was  always  interest 
ed  in  their  pages,  and  would  content  himself  for 


whole  days  reading  the  continued  stories.  We 
shall  have  the  present  y*?ar  bound,  and  will  al- 
ways cherish  them  for  the  comfort  they  gave 
him.  His  MOTHER. 

NORTH  HARPERSFIEI.D.  NKW  YORK. 

My  father  kept  a  bakery  until  last  February, 
when  we  moved  into  the  country,  about  ten 
miles  from  Worcester,  New  York.  This  is  our 
first  summer  in  the  country,  and  I  think  it  is 
lovely.  I  like  to  take  long  rides  in  the  evening. 
I  can  drive,  and  sometimes  I  help  to  unhitch 
the  horses.  At  school  I  study  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  and  spelling. 
School  opens  at  9  o'clock  A.M.,  and  closes  at  4 
o'clock  P.M.  We  have  in  the  morning  a  recess 
of  fifteen  minutes,  one  at  noon  of  one  hour,  and 
another  in  the  afternoon  of  fifteen  minutes.  I 
have  taken  music  lessons  over  a  year,  and  can 
play  three  pieces.  I  was  eleven  years  old  last 
January.  I  have  no  sisters  or  brothers,  but  a 
little  girl  stays  with  us.  She  is  going  home  soon, 
I  think,  and  then  I  shall  lie  very  lonesome.  For 
pets  we  have  a  redbird,  Sam,  a  dog.  Jack,  a  kit- 
ten, Snow,  and  a  cow.  Bessie.  We  have  two  more 
cows  and  a  heifer:  their  names  are  Toatie,  Pinkie, 
and  Whiteface.  We  have  twenty-five  hens,  two 
roosters,  and  twenty-five  chickens. 

FRANCIE  R. 


I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  and  have  never 
written  to  yon  before.  I  take  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  We  have  a  pet 
dog  named  Gyp:  he  is  very  wise.  Our  school 
begins  next  month.  I  like  to  go  to  school  very 
much.  I  am  in  the  Fourth  Grade.  Good-by. 
Your  little  friend,  MADGE  C.  S. 


PUZZI.KS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTUIUUTOR8. 

No    1. 
TWO   ENIGMAS. 

1. — In  gentian,  not  in  rose. 

In  orris,  not  in  maee 

In  listen,  not  in  peer. 

In  Daphne,  not  in  bloom. 

In  Easter,  not  in  fast. 

In  novel,  not  in  old. 

In  rosy,  not  in  pale. 

In  onyx,  not  in  pearl. 

In  dipper,  not  in  cup. 
Whole  two  pretty  autumn  flowers 
Never  far  apart.  EMMA  LANE. 

3.— In  pay.  not  in  owe. 

In  reap,  not  in  sow. 

In  new.  not  in  old. 

In  crease,  not  in  fold. 

In  youth  and  in  boy. 
The  whole  is  my  favorite  flower. 

PAULINE. 


No.  S. 

CHARADE. 

My  second  is  what  my  first  does, 

And  my  whole  is  a  useful  herb.    LUCIE. 


No.  3. 

WORD   SQUARE. 

1.  A  structure.    2.  A  part.    3.  A  guide.    4.  Cut. 

EUREKA. 

No.  4. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1. 1  am  to  strut— behead  me,  and  I  converse.  2. 
I  am  a  stream  behead  me.  and  I  am  a  bird.  3.1 
am  shining— behead  me,  and  I  am  what  you 
should  be  sure  to  be.  4. 1  am  a  girl's  name — be- 
head me,  and  I  am  again  a  girl's  name.  5. 1  am  a 
board— behead  me,  and  I  am  thin.  6.  I  am  a 
hoarse  cry — behead  me.  and  I  am  a  beam  of  light. 
7  I  am  in  the  back  of  the  army— behead  me.  and 
I  am  an  organ.  8.  I  am  a  portion — behead  me, 
and  I  am  an  animal :  again,  and  I  am  a  verb.  9. 
I  am  a  defense — behead  me,  and  I  am  a  liquid. 
10. 1  am  performed  in  honor  of  the  dead — behead 
me.  and  I  am  a  fragment.  11.  I  am  gloomy — be- 
head me,  and  I  am  a  refuge.  12.  I  am  a  heavy 
mass— behead  me.  and  I  open  doors.  13. 1  am  to 
scrape— behead  me,  and  I  am  a  tax. 


ANSWERS  TO   r['7.7.l.KH   IN  No   304. 
Xo.  1 — I'.irminjrham. 


No  2.—  0  D  E 
I)  R  Y 
EYE 


M  A  T  W  I  T 
ARE  IRE 
TEA  T  E  N 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  H  Findley  Cunningham.  Dimple  Dodd.  J. 
T  McAlister,  Van  M.  I'.nii.  Co'-kade  city.  May 
Fisher.  I!.  II  Cobiirn,  Dinwiddie  C.  I. amort.  W. 
T  Marvin.  .Tun..  Helen  Montgomery.  Josie  Smith, 
Emma  L  Kennedy,  Leander  James.  Elsa  Neumre- 
gan,  Marie  Blanche,  and  Emma  L.  Shannon. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  covfr.] 
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A  FOUR  FOOTED  MAIL-CARRIER. 

DOGS  have  been  put  to  all  sorts  of  uses  l>y  man.  Not 
only  do  they  guard  our  houses  and  keep  away  thieves, 
but  they  hunt  game  for  people  to  shoot,  and  go  after  it 
when  it  falls;  they  chum  the  butter,  and  lead  the  blind; 
they  take  care  of  the  babies,  and  drag  us  out  of  the  water 
when  we  arc  MI  careless  as  to  fall  in.  In  more  ways  than 
I  can  tell  they  work  for  us,  and  delight  to  do  it.  That's 
the  pleasant  thing  about  their  service — they  do  not  work 
for  pay.  Not  all  the  gold  in  California  would  h.-i  <  a 
feather's  weight  with  one  of  them;  but  kind  word*,  gen 
tie  treatment,  and  now  and  then  a  bone,  bind  a  dog  to 
his  master  for  life  and  in  death. 

We  are  not  slow  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  most  willing 
servant,  and  one  would  think  we  had  found  out  all  the 
uses  to  which  a  dog  can  be  put,  but  a  little  mining  ramp 
in  California  has  discovered  a  new  thing  for  him  to  do — 
to  carry  letters. 

The  place  is  hardly  big  enough  to  have  a  name,  and  of 
course  can  not  think  of  having  a  post-office;  but  the  few 
miners  there  want  their  letters  just  as  badly  as  though 
they  lived  in  New  York  city  itself.  They  could  not  find 
a  man  to  bring  them  three  miles  from  the  neareM  post- 
office,  for  every  man  in  a  camp  wants  to  dig  for  gold,  so 
they  have  taught  a  dog  to  do  it.  Dorsey  is  the  name  of 
the  faithful  fellow,  and  he  runs  his  three  miles  every  day, 
from  Calico,  where  the  stage  stops,  to  Bismarck,  the  camp, 
in  twenty  minutes,  with  the  letter-bag  strapped  to  his  back. 

You  can  see  his  portrait  on  the  front  page,  the  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  most  faithful,  the  most  untiring,  the 
most  honest  servants  man  ever  had. 


BESIEGED  IX  AX   ELEFHAXT  CORRAL. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  SIAAI. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

O  this  is  the  King's  elephant  corral?     Well,  it's  a 
queer  place,  and  no  mistake." 

It  rcas  a  queer  place  indeed.  In  the  middle  of  a  wide 
green  meadow,  so  low  that  the  river  (already  swollen  by 
the  first  floods  of  autumn)  had  begun  to  overflow  into  it 
and  make  it  swampy,  stood  a  vast  square  inclosure  made 
of  huge  logs  set  upright  in  the  ground.  These  strange 
palisades  were  at  least  twelve  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  the 
trunk  of  a  good-sized  tree. 

Except  that  it  had  no  cross-pieces,  the  whole  thing 
would  have  looked  just  like  a  monster  rail-fence  built 
by  the  hands  of  giants.  And  their  feet  seemed  to  have 
been  busy  as  well  as  their  hands,  for  a  path,  so  deep 
and  muddy  that  it  mi^ht  almost  have  been  called  a 
ditch,  led  through  the  meadow  up  to  the  one  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  corral.  Every  blade  of  grass  had  long  since 
been  trodden  away  from  it,  and  one  could  see.  stamped 
deep  into  the  clay,  every  here  and  there,  huge  round  foot- 
prints, very  nearly  as  big  as  the  tops  of  the  posts  them- 
selves. 

All  around  the  corral  the  ground  was  as  fiat  and  L  i      n 
as  a  bagatelle  board.     But  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rushing  Me-Nam  (Mother  of  Waters),  the  broad  stream  of 
which  was  as  thick  and  brown  as  soup,  lay  a  mass  of  dark, 
impenetrable  thicket,  above  which  three  or  four  stately 
palm-trees  rose  straight  up  to  a  height   of  fifty   or 
feet,  like  big  policemen  amid  a  crowd  of  boys.      It  • 
regular  Siamese  landscape. 

"In  this  country,  you  know,"  explained  the  Am 
Consul  to  his  English  companion,  "all  elephants  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  King's  private  property,  and  therefon 
take  special  care  of  them.      Every  year,  at  a  cei          time, 
a  lot  of  the  best  hunters  are  sent  out  to  get  the  elephants 
together,  and  when  they've  got  a  pretty  good  cro 
bring  them  all  down  here  and  drive  them  into  this  corral. 


«  here  they  are  inspected  by  some  knowing  fellow  like  our 
friend  here.'' 

' '  Our  friend  here"  was  a  tall,  wiry  Siamese  hunter,  whose 
sinewy  frame,  free  of  all  clothing  but  a  white  cotton  waist- 
cloth,  was  so  lean  and  lathy  that  (as  the  American  had 
just  whispered  with  a  grin)  "he  looked  like  somebody 
else's  shadow  going  about  by  itself."  The  old  man  was 
as  motionless  and  silent  as  the  post  against  which  he  lean- 
ed, but  the  watchful  gleam  of  his  small  black  eyes  under 
their  bushy  gray  brows  showed  that  he  was  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  nevertheless. 

"Then,"  continued  the  American,  "all  that  are  not 
worth  keeping  are  let  go  airain,  and  the  picked  ones  are 
shut  up  in  that  stable  yonder"  (pointing  to  a  long  shed  be- 
hind the  corral).  "It's quite  a  show  to  see  them  driven  in, 
but  if  they  don't  come  to-day,  I'm  afraid  we  sha'n't  see 
them  at  all." 

"How's  that?" 

"Because  the  floods  are  beginning  already,  and  in  flood- 
time  neither  man  nor  elephant  can  get  about  at  all.  Shall 
we  go  inside  I" 

They  did  so.  but  soon  wished  themselves  out  again.  The 
muddiest  cattle -yard  would  have  seemed  as  clean  as  a 
Dutch  parlor  beside  this  corral,  which,  soaked  and  trampled 
into  a  perfect  broth  of  black  slush  and  puddle  water,  made 
them  both  envy  the  bare  brown  limbs  of  their  Siamese 
guide,  who  went  plashing  right  through  the  thickest  of 
the  mess  without  the  least  hesitation.  At  last  they  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  upon  a  fallen  log. 

"What  on  earth's  that  place  in  the  middle,  T ?"  ask- 
ed the  Englishman. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lake  of  mud  rose  something  like  a 
rude  light-house,  or  a  Siamese  attempt  at  a  Noah's  ark.  It 
was  a  small  log  cabin,  with  a  window  in  each  of  its  four 
sides,  hoisted  up  into  the  air  upon  such  enormously  long 
piles  that  it  looked  just  like  a  house  upon  stilts,  or  a  mon- 
strous daddy-longlegs. 

"That's  the  Inspector's  house,  K .  my  boy, "answer- 
ed Mr.  T ,  laughing;  "and  that  worthy  gentleman  with 

the  ginger-snap  complexion,  who  is  taking  a  foot-bath  of 
mud  over  yonder,  is  the  Inspector  himself.  Some  of  the 
newly  caught  elephants  are  apt  to  be  rather  savage  at  first, 
so  he  gets  up  into  this  pulpit  to  be  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  Let's  go  in  and  look  at  it,"  suggested  Mr.  K . 

This  was  easily  done,  for  although  the  piles  supporting 
the  hut  were  close  enough  together  to  keep  out  an  ele- 
phant, a  man  could  pass  between  them  easily  enough.  In- 
side this  new  kind  of  cage  they  found  a  step-ladder  (the 
ordinary  way  of  approach  to  a  Malay  or  Siamese  house) 
leading  right  up  into  the  hut  itself. 

They  were  still  examining  this  queer  building— the  in- 
side of  which,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  roofed 
platform  —  when  they  were  both  startled  by  a  distant 
noise  of  grunting,  snorting,  and  screaming,  mixed  with  a 
hoarse,  harsh  sound,  as  if  fifty  cracked  trumpets  were  all 
blowing  at  once. 

"The  elephants!"  cried  Mr.  T ,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
may. '  \Y  hat  fools  we've  been  to  stay  so  long !  If  they 
get  into  the  corral  before  we  can  get  out,  we'll  be  in  a 
1  pretty  fix.  Let's  get  back  to  the  boat  at  once." 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  boat  could  be  seen  moored 
snugly  under  the  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  Siamese  boatmen  fast  asleep  in  the  shade  of  her 
awning.  To  stand  on  the  bank  and  shout,  with  a  herd  of 
enraged  elephants  charging  right  down  upon  them,  would 
be  certain  death,  for  the  great  mass  of  waving  trunks  and 
Happing  ears  could  already  be  seen  in  the  distance,  com- 
iii--  nearer  every  moment.  To  run  away  was  impossible, 
for  in  front  lay  the  river,  on  one  side  the  elephants,  and 
on  the  other  an  impassable  swamp.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  just  to  stay  where  they  were,  and  take  theii 
chance. 

In  another  minute  the  monstrous  beasts  were  crushing 
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and  jostling  around  the  entrance  of  the  inelosure,  but 
there  they  halted  for  a  moment,  as  if  suspecting-  mischief. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  largest  elephants  darted  forward, 
snorting  loudly,  and  plunged  through  the  narrow  gap 
into  the  corral,  instantly  followed  by  all  the  rest. 

"That's  one  of  the  decoys,"  said  Mr.  T ,  laughing  in 

spite  of  his  dangerous  position.  "  It's  wonderful  how  these 
brutes,  when  once  they're  caught  and  tamed,  seem  to  en- 
joy getting  their  comrades  into  the  same  scrape.  Hello! 
here  comes  Wongsi." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Siamese  hunter's  bony  figure  came  fly- 
ing up  the  ladder  like  a  wild-cat,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment an  uproar  arose  without,  to  which  all  the  former  din 
was  nothing. 

' '  Aha !"  cried  Mr.  T ,  "  the  entrance  to  the  corral  has 

been  closed,  and  our  friends  with  the  long  trunks  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  that  they're  in  a  fix.  Keep  down, 
man,  keep  down." 

And  springing  forward,  he  dragged  the  Englishman 
away  by  main  force  from  the  opening  at  which  he  had 
rashly  shown  himself. 

But  the  mischief  was  already  done.  The  moment  the 
elephants  saw  that  there  were  men  in  the  hut  they  came 
rushing  around  it  with  lifted  trunks,  uttering  cries  of  fury 
that  were  terrible  to  hear.  The  opposition  offered  by  the 
supporting  piles  seemed  only  to  increase  their  rage,  and 
they  dashed  against  them  with  a  force  that  made  every 
timber  crack. 

"Hum!"  muttered  Mr.  K ,  shaking  his  head  mean- 
ingly; "this  is  rather  more  than  I  bargained  for." 

And  now  the  siege  began  in  deadly  earnest.  At  every 
shock  of  those  living  battering-rams  the  whole  hut  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf,  and  had  not  the  slanting  outward  of  the 
posts  saved  them  from  the  full  force  of  the  attack,  all 
would  soon  have  been  over  with  the  three  unarmed  men 
above.  Night  had  come  on  (as  in  all  tropical  countries) 
the  moment  the  sun  sank,  and  in  the  darkness  the  cease- 
less thud-thud  of  those  tremendous  strokes  sounded  like 
Death  knocking  for  entrance. 

Suddenly  a  fearful  crash  was  heard  below,  followed  by 
a  cracking  and  splintering  of  wood  under  their  very  feet. 

"  They've  knocked  down  one  of  the  posts,"  growled  Mr. 

T ,  "and  now  they'll  get  in  and  smash  all  the  rest. 

We're  done  for." 

But  Wongsi,  springing  to  his  feet,  tore  three  large  splin- 
ters from  the  mouldering  rafters  overhead,  saying,  hasti- 
ly :  "  Have  you  a  match  ?" 

The  American,  guessing  his  plan,  handed  him  one  in  si- 
lence. In  a  moment  the  three  torches  were  lighted,  and 
Wongsi  steadily  descended  the  ladder,  the  two  white  men 
following  with  clinched  teeth  and  throbbing  hearts. 

A  fearful  thing  it  seemed  to  venture  among  those  mad- 
dened monsters,  but  the  mighty  creatures  that  would  have 
faced  a  loaded  cannon  unflinchingly,  recoiled  from  the 
dreaded  fire,  and  the  three  men  went  steadily  forward. 
The  scene  at  that  moment  was  wild  beyond  description. 
The  grim  figure  of  the  Siamese  hunter,  with  its  gaunt 
limbs  and  grinning  teeth  thrown  out  by  the  red  glare  of 
the  firebrands,  looked  quite  unearthly,  while  the  huge 
white  tusks,  and  writhing  trunks,  and  glaring  eyes,  and 
vast  black  bodies  starting  out  of  the  surrounding  darkness 
seemed  like  the  phantoms  of  a  troubled  dream. 

Foot  by  foot  they  fought  their  way  to  the  palisade, 
where  Wougsi  pointed  out  a  gap  between  two  of  the  posts 
barely  wide  enough  for  a  man's  body.  But  narrow  though 
it  was,  they  went  through  it  as  nimbly  as  a  circus-rider 
through  a  hoop.  A  few  minutes  more  brought  them  to  the 
boat,  which  her  crew  (active  enough  when  it  was  too  late, 
in  true  Siamese  fashion)  had  by  this  time  laid  alongside 
the  bank.  But  not  until  they  were  fairly  aboard,  and  fly- 
ing down  the  stream  toward  Ayuthia,  could  the  heroes  of 
this  hair-breadth  escape  really  believe  themselves  safe 
at  last. 


"BAA!  BAA!" 

BY    LOUISA    M.    ALCOTT. 


BAA  THE  SECOND. 

i  \7ERY  warm  and  a  very  busy  week  followed,  for  the 
Xi  berries  were  punctually  delivered  at  the  farm  and  suc- 
cessfully sold  at  the  station ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  sheep  were 
as  faithfully  watered  as  well  as  two  little  pails  and  two 
little  girls  could  do  it.  Every  one  else  forgot  them.  Mr. 
Benson  was  a  busy  old  gentleman  far  away  in  the  city ;  Mi.ss 
Alice  was  driving,  boating,  and  picnicking  all  day  long; 
and  the  men  at  the  depot  had  no  orders  to  care  for  the 
iwor  beasts.  But  Tilda  and  Patty  never  forgot,  and  rain 
<>v  shine  they  were  there  when  the  long  train  came  in, 
waiting  to  do  what  they  could,  with  dripping  pails,  hand- 
f uls  of  grass,  or  green  branches,  to  refresh  these  suffering 
travellers  for  whom  no  thought  was  taken. 

The  rough  stage-drivers  laughed  at  them,  thebrakemen 
ordered  them  away,  and  the  station-master  said  they  were 
"little  fools";  but  nothing  daunted  the  small  sisters  of 
charity,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  let  alone.  Their 
arms  were  very  tired  lifting  the  pails,  their  backs  ached 
with  lugging  so  much  water,  and  ma  would  not  let  them 
wear  any  but  their  oldest  clothes  for  such  wet  work;  so 
they  had  their  trials,  but  bore  them  bravely,  and  never  ex- 
pected to  be  thanked. 

When  Saturday  came  round,  and  Miss  Alice  drove  to 
meet  her  father,  she  remembered  the  little  girls,  and  look- 
ed for  them.  Up  at  the  farm  she  enjoyed  her  berries,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  promptly  paid  for,  but  was  either  asleep 
or  away  when  they  arrived,  and  so  had  not  seen  the  chil- 
dren. The  sight  of  Patty,  hastily  scrambling  a  clean 
apron  over  her  old  frock,  as  she  waited  for  the  train  with 
her  tray  of  fruit,  made  the  young  lady  leave  the  phaeton 
and  go  to  meet  the  child,  asking,  with  a  smile, 

"Where  is  the  black-eyed  sister? — not  ill,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  she's  watering  the  sheep.  She's  so  strong 
she  does  it  better' n  I  do,  and  I  sell  the  baskets,"  answered 
Patty,  rejoicing  secretly  in  the  clean,  faded  apron  that  hid 
her  shabbiness. 

"Ah,  I  forgot  my  lambs,  but  you  were  faithful  to  yours, 
you  good  little  things !  Have  you  done  it  every  day  ?" 

"  Yes'm.  Ma  said  if  we  promised,  we  must  do  it,  and 
we  like  it ;  only  there's  such  a  lot  of  'em,  and  we  get  pretty 
tired;"  and  Patty  rubbed  her  arms  as  if  they  ached. 

"I'll  speak  to  papa  about  it  this  very  day.  It  will  be  a 
good  time,  for  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  President  of  the  road,  is  com- 
ing up  to  spend  Sunday,  and  they  must  do  something  for 
the  poor  beasts,"  said  Miss  Alice,  ashamed  to  be  outdone 
by  two  little  girls. 

"That  will  be  so  nice !  We  read  a  piece  in  a  paper  our 
teacher  lends  us,  and  I  brought  it  down  to  show  Mr.  Weed, 
the  depot  man.  He  said  it  was  a  shame,  but  nobody  could 
help  it,  so  we  thought  we'd  tell  him  about  the  law  we 
found;"  and  Patty  eagerly  drew  a  worn  copy  of  Our 
Dumb  Animals  from  her  pocket  to  show  the  little  para- 
graph to  this  all-powerful  friend  who  knew  the  Railroad 
King. 

Miss  Alice  read: 

"An  act  of  Congress  provides  that  at  the  end  of  every 
twenty-eight  hours'  journey  animals  shall  be  given  five 
hours'  rest,  and  duly  fed  and  watered,  unless  shipped  in 
cars  having  accommodations  for  the  care  of  live  stock  on 
board." 

"There!"  cried  Patty,  "that's  the  law,  and  ma  says 
these  sheep  come  ever  so  far,  and  ought  to  be  watered. 
Do  tell  the  President,  and  ask  him  to  see  to  it.  There  was 
another  piece  about  some  poor  pigs  and  cows  being  nine- 
ty-two hours  without  water  and  food.  It  was  awful." 

"  I  1C  ill  tell  him.  Here's  our  train.  Run  to  your  ber- 
ries. I'll  find  papa,  and  show  him  this." 

As  Miss  Alice  spoke,  the  cars  thundered  into  the  little 
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station,  and  a  brief  bustle  ensued,  during  \vliicli  Patty  was 
too  busy  tn  see  what   happened. 

Mr.  Benson  and  another  stout  old  gentleman  got  out, 
and  tbe  minute  Miss  Alice  had  been  kissed,  she  said,  very 
earnestly, 

"  Wait  a  little,  please ;  1  want  to  settle  a  very  important 
piece  of  business  before  we  -TO  home." 

Then,  while  the  gentlemen  listened  indulgently,  she 
told  the  story,  showed  the  hit  in  the  paper,  and  pointing 
out  Patty,  ail ded.  warmly: 

"That's  one  good  child.  (  'nine  and  see  the  other,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  something  ought  to  he  done 
to  relieve  their  kind  little  hearts  and  arms,  if  not  out  of 
mercy  to  the  animals,  who  can't  be  called  dumb  in  this 
case,  though  we  have  been  deaf  too  long." 

"My  willful  girl  must  have  her  way.  Come  and  get 
a  whiff  of  fresh  air,  Jacobs."  And  Mr.  IVnson  followed 
his  daughter  across  the  track,  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
bustle. 

Yes,  Tilda  was  there,  and  at  work  so  energetically  that 
they  dared  not  approach,  but  slood  looking  and  laughing 
for  a  moment.  Two  pails  of  water  .-toml  near  her.  and 
with  a  long-handled  dipper  she  was  serving  all  she  could 
reach  ;  those  which  were  packed  on  the  upper  tier  sin  eon  Id 
only  refresh  by  a  well-aimed  splash,  which  \va-  eagerly 
welcomed,  and  much  enjoyed  by  all  parties,  for  Ti 


well  showered  herself,  but  did  not 
care  a  bit,  for  it  was  a  melting 
July  day. 

"That  is  a  very  little  thing  to 
do,  but  it  is  the  drop  of  cold  water 
which  HV  have  forgotten,"  said 
Miss  Alice,  softly,  while  the  air 
was  full  of  cries  of  longing  as  tin- 
blue  lake  shone  before  the  thirsty 
beasts. 

••Jacobs,  we  must  attend  to 
this." 

"  Benson,  we  will.  I'll  look  into 
the  matter,  and  report  at  the  next 

llleel  illg." 

That  was  all  they  said:  but  Al- 
ice clapped  her  hands,  for  she 
knew  the  thing  would  be  done, 
and  smiled  like  sunshine  on  the 
two  old  gentlemen,  who  present- 
ly watched  the  long  train  rumble 
away,  with  shakes  and  nods  of  the 
gray  heads,  which  expressed  both 
pity  and  determination. 

The  other  train  soon  followed, 
and  I'attx  came  running  over  with 
her  empty  tray  and  a  handful  of 
silver  to  join  Tilda,  who  sat  down 
upon  her  upturned  pail,  tired  out. 
"Papa  will  see  to  it,  children, 
and.  thanks  to  you,  tbe  sheep  will 
soon  lie  more  comfortable,"  said 
Miss  Alice,  joining  them. 

"Oh.  goody!  1  hope  they'll  be 
quick;  it's  so  hot,  there's  ever  so 
many  dead  ones  to-day,  and  I  can't 
help  'em."  answered  Tilda,  fan- 
ning herself  with  her  bonnet,  and 
wiping  the  drops  oil'  her  red  face. 
Miss  Alice  took  a  pretty  straw 
fan  out  of  her  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  her.  with  a  look  of  respect  for 
the  faithful  little  soul  who  did  her 
duty  so  well. 

"Ask  for  me  when  you  come 
to  tbe  farm  to  night.  I  shall  have 
some  hats  and  aprons  for  you,  and 

1  want  to  know  you  better."  she  said,  remembering  the 
broad  brimmed  hats  and  ready-made  aprons  in  the  vil- 
lage store. 

"Thank  yon.  ma'am.  We'll  come.  Now  we  won't 
have  to  do  this  wet  work  we'd  like  to  be  neat  and  nice," 
said  Tally,  uTatefully. 

"Do  you  always  sell  all  your  berries  down  here  ?"  ask- 
ed Miss  Alice,  watching  Tilda  tie  up  the  dimes. 

"Yes,  indeed;  and  we  could  sell  more  if  both  of  us 
went.  But  ma  said  we  were  making  lots  of  money,  and 
it,  wasn't  best  to  get  rich  too  fast."  answered  Tilda, 
wisely. 

"That's  a  good  thing  for  us  to  remember.  Benson,  es- 
pecially just  now,  and  not  count  the  co>t  of  this  little  im- 
provement in  our  cattle  cars  too  closely,''  said  Mr.  Jacobs, 
as  tbe  old  gentlemen  came  up  in  time  to  hear  Tilda's 

speech. 

"Your  mother  is  a  remarkable  woman;  I  must  come 
and  see  her."  added  Mr.  Benson. 

"Yes.  sir;  she  is.  She'd  In-  pleased  to  see  you  any 
day;"  and  Tilda  stood  up  respectfully  as  her  elders  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  Getting  too  rich,  are  you  >  Then  I  suppose  it  wouldn't 
do  to  ask  you  to  invest  this  in  your  business  for  me?" 
asked  Mr.  Jacobs,  holding  up  two  silver  dollars,  as  if  he 
felt  bashful  about  offering  tin  in. 
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Two  pairs  of  eyes  sparkled,  and  Patty's  hand  went  out 
involuntarily,  as  she  thought  how  many  things  she  could 
got.  with  all  that  money. 

"Would  they  buy  a  lamb?  and  would  you  like  to  use 
it  that  way  ?"  asked  Tilda,  in  a  business-like  tone. 

"I  guess  Miller  would  let  you  have  one  for  that  sum  if 
Miss  Alice  makes  the  bargain,  arid  I  should  very  much 
like  to  start  a  flock  if  you  would  attend  to  it  for  me, "an- 
swered Mr.  Jacobs,  with  a  laughing  nod  at  the  young 
lady,  who  seemed  to  understand  that  way  of  making 
bargains. 

"We'd  like  it  ever  so  much!  We've  wanted  a  lamb 
all  summer,  and  we've  got  a  nice  rocky  pasture,  with  lots 
of  pennyroyal  and  berry  bushes  and  a  brook,  for  it  to  live 
in.  We  could  get  one  ourselves  now  we  are  so  rich,  but 
we'd  rather  buy  more  things  for  ma,  and  mend  the  roof  'fore 
the  snow  comes;  it's  so  old,  rain  runs  down  on  our  bed 
sometimes." 

"That's  bad;  but  you  seem  fond  of  water,  and  look  as 
if  it  agreed  with  you, "said  Mr.  Jacobs,  playfully  poking 
Tilda's  soaked  apron  with  his  cane. 

They  all  laughed,  and  Mr.  Benson  said,  looking  at  his 
watch: 

"  (A>me.  Alice,  we  must  go.  I  want  my  dinner,  and 
so  does  Jacobs.  Good-by,  little  water-witches.  I'll  see 
you  again." 

"Do  you  s'pose  they'll  remember  the  lambs,  and  hats, 
and   all   ihey   promised  ?" 
asked  Patty,  as  the  others 
turned  away. 

"  I  don't  believe  they 
will.  Rich  folks  are  so 
busy  having  good  times 
they  are  apt  to  forget  pool- 
folks,  seems  to  me,"  an- 
swered Tilda,  shaking  her 
head  like  a  little  Solo- 
mon. 

"Bless  my  heart,  what 
a  sharp  child  that  is !  We 
must  not  disappoint  her; 
so  remind  me,  Alice,  to 
make  a  memorandum  of 
all  this  business,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Benson,  who 
heard  every  word. 

"  The  President  is  a 
very  nice  man,  and  I 
know  hell  keep  his  word. 
See!  he  dropped  the  mon- 
ey in  my  tray,  and  I  nev- 
er saw  him  do  it,"  cried 
Patty,  pouncing  on  the 
dollars  like  a  robin  on  a 
worm. 

"  There's  a  compliment 
for  you,  and  well  worth 
the  money.  Such  confi- 
dence is  beautiful,"  said 
Mr.  Jacobs,  laughing. 

"Well,  I've  learned  a 
little  lesson,  and  I'll  lay 
it  to  heart  so  well  I  won't 
let  either  of  you  forget," 
added  Alice,  as  they  drove 
away,  while  Tilda  and 
Patty  trudged  home,  quite 
unconscious  that  they  had 
set  an  example  which 
their  ciders  were  not 
ashamed  to  follow. 

So  many  delightful 
things  happened  after  this 


that  the  children  felt  as  if  they  had  got  into  a  fairy  tale. 
First  of  all,  two  nice  rough  straw  hats  and  four  useful 
aprons  were  given  them  that  very  night.  Next  day  Miss 
Alice  went  to  see  their  mother,  and  found  an  excellent  wo- 
man, trying  to  bring  up  her  girls,  with  no  one  to  help  her. 

Then  somehow  the  roof  got  mended,  and  the  fence, 
so  that  passing  cattle  could  not  devastate  the  little 
beds  where  the  children  carefully  cultivated  wild  flowers 
from  the  woods  and  hills.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sudden 
call  for  berries  in  the  neighborhood,  for  the  story  of  the 
small  Samaritans  went  about,  and  even  while  they  laugh- 
ed people  felt  an  interest  in  the  children,  and  were  glad- 
to  help  them;  so  the  dimes  in  the  spoutless  tea-pot  rose 
like  a  silver  tide,  and  visions  of  new  gowns,  and  maybe 
sleds,  danced  through  the  busy  little  brains. 

But  best  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  old  gentlemen 
did  not  forget  the  sheep.  It  was  astonishing  how  quickly 
and  easily  it  was  all  done  when  once  those  who  had  the 
power  found  both  the  will  and  the  way.  Every  one  was 
interested  now;  the  stage -drivers  joked  no  more,  the 
brakemen  lent  a  hand  with  the  buckets  while  waiting  for 
better  means  of  relief,  and  cross  Mr.  Weed  patted  Tilda 
and  Patty  on  the  head,  and  pointed  them  out  to  strangers 
as  the  "nice  little  girls  who  stirred  up  the  railroad  folks." 
Children  from  the  hotel  came  to  look  at  them,  and  Elviry 
Morris  was  filled  with  regret  that  she  had  no  share  in  this- 
interesting  affair. 


'"HERE,   LITTLE    GIRLS,   ARE    TWO    FRIENDS    OF    THOSE    POOR    FELLOWS    YONDKI,'.'  ' 
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Thus  the  little  pail  of  water  they  offered  for  pity's  sake 
kept  the  memory  of  this  much-needed  merry  green,  till 
the  lake  poured  its  full  tide  along  the  channel  made  for  it, 
and  there  was  no  more  suffering  on  that  road. 

The  first  day  the  new  pumps  were  tried  every  one  went 
to  see  them  work,  and  earliest  of  all  were  Tilda  and  Pal  l  y .  in 
pink  aprons  and  wreaths  of  evergreens  round  their  new 
hats  in  honor  of  the  day.  It  was  sweet  to  see  their  in- 
tense satisfaction  as  the  water  streamed  into  the  troughs 
arid  the  thirsty  sheep  drink  so  gratefully.  The  innocent 
little  souls  did  not  know  how  many  appro  ving  glances  were 
cast  upon  them  as  they  sat  on  a  log,  with  the  tired  arms 
folded,  two  trays  of  berries  at  their  feet  now.  and  two  faces 
beaming  with  the  joy  of  a  great  hope  beautifully  fulfilled. 

Presently  a  party  from  the  hotel  appeared,  and  some- 
thing- was  evidently  going  to  happen,  for  the  boys  and 
girls  kept  dodging  behind  the  cars  to  see  if  "they  were 
coining."  Tilda  and  Patty  wondered  who  or  what,  but 
kept  modestly  apart  upon  their  log,  glad  to  see  that  the 
fine  folks  enjoyed  the  sight  about  as  much  as  they  did. 

A  rattle  was  heard  along  the  road,  a  wagon  stopped  be- 
hind the  station,  and  an  excited  boy  came  flying  over  the 
track  to  make  the  mysterious  announcement  to  the  other 
children,  ' '  They've  got  'em,  and  they  are  regular  beauties. " 

"  More  pumps  or  troughs,  I  guess.  Well,  we  can't  have 
too  many, "said  Tilda,  with  an  eye  to  the  business  underway. 

"  I  wish  those  folks  wouldn't  stare  so.  I  s'pose  it's  the 
new  aprons  with  pockets."  whispered  bashful  Patty,  long- 
ing for  the  old  cape  bonnet  to  retire  into. 

But  both  forgot  pumps  and  pockets  in  a  moment,  as  a 
striking  procession  appeared  round  the  corner.  Mr.  Ben- 
sou,  trying  not  to  laugh,  but  shining  with  heat  and  fun, 
led  a  very  white  lamb  with  a  red  bow  on  its  neck;  and  be- 
hind him  came  Miss  Alice,  leading  another  lamb  with  a 
blue  bow.  She  looked  very  much  in  earnest,  and  more 
like  a  good  fairy  than  ever,  as  she  carried  out  her  little  sur- 
prise. People  looked  and  laughed,  but  every  one  seemed 
to  understand  the  joke  at  once,  and  were  very  quiet  when 
Mr.  Benson  held  up  his  hand,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
was  earnest  as  well  as  merry:  "Here,  my  little  girls,  are 
two  friends  of  those  poor  fellows  yonder  come  to  thank 
you  for  your  pity,  and  to  prove,  I  hope,  that  rich  people 
are  not  always  too  busy  with  their  own  good  times  to  re- 
member their  poorer  neighbors.  Take  them,  my  dears, 
and  God  bless  you !" 

"I  didn't  forget  my  lambs  this  time,  but  have  been 
taming  these  for  you.  and  Mr.  Jacobs  begs  yon  will  accept 
them,  with  his  love,"  added  Miss  Alice,  as  the  two  pretty 
creatures  were  led  up  to  their  new  owners,  wagging 
tails  and  working  their  noses  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner, though  evidently  much  amazed  at  the  scene. 

Tilda  and  Patty  were  so  surprised  that  they  were  dumb 
with  delight,  and  could  only  blush  and  pat  the  woolly 
heads,  feeling  more  like  story-book  girls  than  ever.  The 
other  children,  charmed  with  this  pleasant  ending  to  the 
pretty  story,  set  up  a  cheer,  the  men  joined  in  it  with  a 
will,  while  the  ladies  waved  their  parasols,  and  all  the 
sheep  seemed  to  add  to  the  chorus  their  grateful  Baa!  baa! 


THE  LITTLE  BIRD-< '.\Trjl  KK. 

BY  K.  K.  MUXKITTKICK. 

4  LONG,  long  time  ago,  a  certain  little  boy  became  very 
,\  much  interested  in  the  art  of  catching  birds.  The 
varieties  that  go  south  every  year  when  thr  leaves  take 
011  a  red  and  russet  hue,  and  return  with  the  violets,  were 
what  he  seemed  lo  delight  in  trapping  most.  The  birds 
that  remain  with  us  in  the  northern  latitudes  through  the 
winter  he  seldom  caught,  and  when  such  fell  into  his 
hands  he  immediately  set  them  free. 

No  one  about  the  house  could  tell  why  the  boy  had  so 
suddenly  given  up  his  usual  games  to  catch  birds,  but 


supposed  it  would  be  abandoned  as  suddenly  for  some- 
thing else.  His  traps  and  cages  were  everywhere  about 
the  house,  and  in  every  one's  way.  Occasionally  the  lit- 
tle bird-catcher's  father  would  unconsciously  put  his  hat 
on  some  bird-lime  lying  on  the  table,  and  almost  lift  the 
table  off  the  floor,  a  little  later,  when  putting  his  hat  on. 

This  would  cause  the  indignant  father  to  wonder  what 
on  earth  the  boy  had  got  into  his  head,  and  why  he  wanted 
to  catch  all  the  birds  in  creation,  and  if  he  intended  to  sell 
them,  or  give  them  away,  or  let  them  go. 

But  the  little  boy  wouldn't  tell.  He  said  it  was  a  se- 
cret, and  went  on  catching  birds  and  hanging  them  up  in 
cages  in  the  barn  where  the  cat  could  not  kill  them. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  were  attended  to,  the  little  captor 
would  go  down  to  the  orchard  where  his  traps  were  set  to 
see  what  luck  awaited  him.  One  day,  after  he  had  placed 
the  fourth  bird  in  each  cage,  he  met  a  little  school-mate 
down  in  the  orchard.  The  new-comer  had  heard  about 
the  young  bird-catcher's  great  success,  and  came  over  to 
see  him  and  find  out  how  he  operated. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?''  he  asked. 

"Keep  them,"  replied  the  bird-catcher. 

"  But  what  for  J"  inquired  his  companion. 

"I  will  tell  you.  Not  long  ago  my  nurse  read  me  a 
book  about  the  Indians.  She  read  me  that  the  Indians 
say  the  birds  bring  us  summer,  and  take  it  away  again 
when  they  leave  in  the  fall.  If  this  is  so,  summer  must 
be  wherever  the  birds  are.  If  the  birds  should  all  be 
killed  here,  they  would  have  no  summer,  and  we  would 
have  summer  all  the  time." 

"I  thought  you  liked  skating  better  than  swimming?" 
observed  the  visitor. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  bird-catcher, sadly ;  "but  you  know 
n. y  little  sister  is  sickly  and  weak,  and  I  heard  the  doctor 
say  the  other  day  that  the  summer  helped  her  so  much 
that  she  ought  to  be  taken  south  in  winter.  But  she  won't 
have  to  go  south  if  I  can  keep  the  summer  here,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  trying  to  catch  all  the  birds." 

But  shortly  after  this  the  summer  fled,  and  the  rustling 
of  the  dry  grass  and  leaves  proclaimed  the  advent  of  au- 
tumn. The  little  bird-catcher  had  not  captured  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  songsters  to  keep  the  summer,  but  it  was 
noticeable  that  there  were  many  bright,  balmy  days  that 
winter,  when  his  little  sister  could  walk  out  in  the  sun. 
These  bright  days  were  the  portion  of  summer  the  cap- 
tured birds  retained;  and  when  they  died  in  their  cages, 
they  left  us  their  share  of  summer,  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  we  frequently  have  days  of  sunny  cheer  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  rigorous  northern  winter. 


GASTEKoPODS. 

BY    SARAH    COOPER. 

LEAVING  the  bivalves,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  gasteropods— a  large  class,  which  contains  three- 
fourths  of  all  living  mollusks.  They  are  found  in  fresh  wa- 
ter  as  well  as  in  salt.  Some  also,  as  snails,  live  on  the  land. 

Gasteropods  are  known  as  univalves,  since  they  have 
but  one  shell,  which  is  generally  a  tube  twisted  spirally 
from  a  point  called  the  apex.  The  picture  on  page  744 
gives  a  few  of  their  beautiful  forms.  In  almost  any  col- 
lection of  shells  you  will  find  some  of  these  gasteropods.  Bv 
sawingone  open  the  spiral  tube  may  be  seen  winding  round 
a  central  column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing larger  toward  the  opening.  V,  ,u  will  be  interested  in 
tracing  the  coil  on  the  outside  of  these  shells,  observing 
that  as  the  occupant  increased  in  size  it  made  for  itself 
more  and  more  room  in  the  shell. 

We  have  before  learned  that  all  shells  are  secreted  by 
the  mantle.  As  the  shell  needs  enlarging,  the  mantle  is 
stretched  over  the  edge  of  it,  depositing  a  layer  of  shelly 
matter,  and  thus  a  new  and  larger  rim  is  gained.  The 
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outer  edge  of  the  mantle  often 
contains  bright -colored  spots, 
which  impart  their  color  to 
the  rim  of  the  shell,  ornament- 
ing it  with  bright  streaks  and 
lines. 

The  edges  and  notches  of  the 
old  rim  are  often  marked  upon 
the  outside  of  the  shell,  and  there 
are  sometimes  long  bristling 
spines  sticking  out  from  them. 
How  do  you  think  the  spines 
could  have  been  formed  '.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  spine,  there  nn:M 
have  been  at  that  point  a  fold 
of  the  mantle  pushed  out  over 
the  rim  to  form  a  tube  for  draw- 
ing water  into  the  animal's 
mouth.  This  fold,  like  every 
other  part  of  the  mantle,  depos- 
ited shelly  matter,  and  finally 
there  was  formed  the  stiff  spine. 
Of  course  it  is  of  no  further  use 
after  the  rim  has  grown  be- 
yond it. 

Most  of  those  gasteropods  that  have  the  margin  of  the 
shell  notched  and  lengthened  into  a  canal  are  flesh-eaters, 
whereas  those  having  an  entire  and  even  margin  live  on 
vegetable  food. 

Gasteropods  as  a  general  thing  are  quite  highly  organ- 
ized. They  have  a  distinct  head,  with  two  tentacles,  and 
eyes  that  are  sometimes  stalked;  they  are  believed  to  have 
the  senses  of  hearing  and  of  taste  also,  which  shows  a  high- 
er stage  of  development  than  in  the  oyster  and  clam. 


Fig.  I. 

SECTION  OF  A  SPIRAL 
UNIVALVE. 


Fig.  3.— WHELK,    o,  Operculum  ;  s,  Siphon. 

Water  is  admitted  within  the  body  by  means  of  a  si- 
phon, and  the  shell  is  often  lengthened  at  this  point  into 
a  long  canal.  The  thick,  tough  part  of  the  body  upon 
which  the  animal  moves  is  called  the  foot.  It  may  bo 
extended  entirely  beyond  the  shell,  but  gasteropods  are 
timid  creatures,  and  when  alarmed  all  parts  of  the  body 
are  instantly  drawn  in,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  with  that 

horny  plati'.  o, 
on  the  fool  i  Ki^. 
2),  which  ills 
snugly  in  the 
shell,  and  is 
called  the  oper- 
culum.  The 
operculum  of 
some  gastero- 
pods consists 
of  limestone  ; 
small  ones  of 


I) 


Fig.  3.— LINGUAL  RIBBONS. 

A.  Portion  of  Tongue  of  Telutina,  enlarged  ;  B, 
Portion  of  Tongue  of  Whelk,  magnified;  C. 
Head  and  Tongue  of  Limpet ;  D,  Portion  of 
same,  greatly  magnified. 


Fig.  4. 

CLAM  SHELL  BORED  BY  LINGUAL 
RIBBON  OF  GASTEIIOPOD. 


Fig.  5. 
EGGS  OF  WOIELK. 


i  known  as    "eye-stones," 

and   were   formerly   used 

to  remove  irritating  par- 
'  tides    of   dust    from    the 

j  eve- 

Gasteropods  have  a  re- 
markable tongue,  which 
contains  many  sharp- 
pointed  teeth  set  in  distinct 
rows  (Fig.  3).  The  growth 
of  the  tongue  continues 
during  the  life  o£  the  ani- 
mal, and  new  teeth  are 
formed  at  the  base  of  the 

tongue  and  grow  forward  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
are  worn  off  at  the  tip.  This  tongue  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"lingual  ribbon,"  or  as  the  "odontophore." 

With  the  lingual  ribbon  gasteropods  file  holes  in  other 
shells,  through  which  they  suck  out  the  soft  body,  and  many 
strong  shells  that  would  apparently 
make  an  excellent  defense  are  found 
to  be  pierced  by  a  round  hole,  the 
edges  of  which  are  perfectly  true  and 
even,  indicating  not  only  good  tools, 
but  a  skillful  use  of  them  (Fig.  4). 

Shells  that  are  washed  ashore  are 
mostly  empty,  arid  now  that  your 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  so  many 
bearing  this  round  hole,  and  telling 
the  sad  fate  of  their  former  inmates. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  hole  is  always  made  near 
the  hinge,  and  directly  over  the  softest  part  of  the  body. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  teeth  on  the  tongue  of  gas- 
teropods there  are  hard  plates  in  the  stomach  for  crushing 
food.  After  being  mixed  with 
saliva,  which  is  furnished  by  sal- 
ivary glands,  the  food  passes 
through  a  long  oesophagus  into 
the  stomach.  Here  the  food  is  act- 
ed upon  by  fluids  secreted  by  the 
liver  and  other  glands.  It  then 
passes  into  a  long  intestine,  where 
the  nourishing  portions  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  and  sent 
with  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
by  the  beating  of  the  two-celled 
heart. 

Gasteropods  breathe  either  by 
lungs  or  by  gills ;  some  of  them 
come  frequently  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  air.  They  push 
themselves  along  by  the  foot, 
and  many  of  them  swim  freely 
through  the  water. 

On  the  sea-shore  we  find  many 
singular -looking  objects,  whose 
appearance  alone  would  give  us 
no  idea  of  their  true  character. 

Among  them  are  the  odd-shaped  eggs  of  many  gastero- 
pods. The  eggs  of  the  whelk  are  found  in  large  masses; 
each  egg  is  inclosed  in  a  little  sac,  and  a  multitude  of 
these  sacs  are  united  in  a  large  cluster  (Fig.  5). 


this   kind   are 


Fig.  6. 
EGG  CASE  OF  PERIWINKLE. 


Fig.  7.— NATICA. 


Fig.  8.— EGG  CASE  OF  NATICA. 
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doubt    picked    up   on    the 


sea-shore  long   strings  of 


the  egg  cases  of  the  peri- 


'•  i 
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SEA-SHELLS. 


winkle  (Fig.  6).     These  are  very  common  on  sandy  beach- 
es.    They  are  sometimes  twenty  inches  long,  and  contain 
a  great  many  cream-colored  cases,  or  capsules,  of  a  i 
leatherv  substance,  and  diminishing  in   size  toward  one 
end  of  the  string. 

They  contain  eggs  which   hatch  within    the    capsule, 
each  little  periwinkle  being  provided  with  a  tiny  shell. 
After  consuming  the  jelly  like  fluid  with  which  tie 
sule  is  filled,  the  animals  work  their  way  out  of  the  lea 
thery  bag  and  bury  themselves  in  the  sand. 

Examine  the  cases,  and  you  will  find  a  little  round 
on  the  top  of  each  one.  which  is  closed  by  a  grist  1 


stance,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  pro- 
vided as  an  easy  escape  for  the 
young  periwinkles.  Cut  one  open, 
and  if  the  little  occupants  have  not 
already  escaped,  you  will  find  it 
filled  with  lovely  shells. 

( >ne  of  the  sea-snails  (the  natica, 
KI<J  7'  makes  a  ring-shaped  nest, 
or  "  nidus,"  of  line  grains  of  black 
and  white  sand,  glued  together  by 
a  slimy  substance  which  the  snail 
secretes.  »  hi  its  surface  are  fast- 
ened the  egg  cases,  each  contain- 
ing several  eggs.  When  first  taken 
from  the  water  this  nidus  is  soft 
and  leathery,  but  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly brittle  when  dry.  It 
looks  somewhat  like  the  broad  rim 
of  an  old  felt  hat  (Fig.  8). 

Shells  are  attractive  objects  to- 
most  of  us,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  beauty  and  variety,  but  has- 
not  each  one  been  the  home  of  a 
living  creature  ;  They  excite  our 
curiosity,  and  we  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  former  occupants. 

I  must  call  your  attention 
again  to  the  beautiful  group  of 

shells  on  this  page,  for  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  about 
that    lower  oni"  at  the  left  with  long  spines.      It  is  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  name  is  Spondylus  regius. 
It  is  a  very  rare  shell,  and  we  are  told  that  a  few  years 
ago   there   were   but   three   speci- 
mens in  all  the  museums  of  Eu- 
rope. 

An  enthusiastic  French  pro- 
fessor once  had  an  opportunity  of 
buying  one  of  these  rare  shells, 
and  not  having  money  enough, 
he  sold  bis  wife's  silver- ware  with- 
out her  knowledge,  and  thus  be- 
came the  happy  possessor  of  the 
shell.  His  enjoyment  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  clouded  on  returning 
home  by  the  grief  and  indignation 
of  his  wife  at  the  loss  of  her  sil- 
ver. Forgetting  for  the  moment 
the  treasure  in  his  coat  pocket, 
he  sat  down  upon  the  shell  and 
crushed  it.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  only  a  few  of 
the'  spines  \\ere  broken,  and  that 
the  good  wife  was  able  to  forget 
her  own  loss  in  trying  to  comfort 
her  husband. 

The  small  shell  at  the  lower 
right  band  corner  is  a  cowrie,  a 

< iiiidii    shell,    but    one    that    is 

much  admired  for  its  varied  tints 
and  markings.  In  Asia,  cowries 

are  used  for  personal  adornment,  and  are  made  into  col- 
lars, bracelets,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  rare  species  of 
cowrie  which  is  worn  as  a  sign  of  rank  by  the  chiefs  of 
New  Zealand. 

A  small  tlat  cowrie  from  the  Indian  Ocean  is  used  by 
the  natives  of  India  and  Africa  as  monev.  These  money 
cowries  are  gathered  by  women  who  are  so  superstitious 
as  to  think  it  important  to  collect  them  three  days  after 
full  moon  or  immediately  before  new  moon. 

\  in  — Fi.2.5.  1,  2,  and  3  are  taken  from  Comparative  Zoolnqti.     By 
I  'i  MlVssor  JASIF.S  ORTOX,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
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ONE   WHEEL,  TWO  WHEELS,  AND  THREE. 

HY  KIKK  MTN'ROE. 

ON  the  2d  of  September  probably  the  two  most  excited 
boys  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  were   Cola  Sanders 
and  Chickering  Brooks,  who.  mi  account  nf  liis  name  and 
liis  small  size,  was  always  called  "  ( Ihick." 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  great  Kieycle  tournament,  to 
which  the  hoys  had  been  looking  forward,  and  for  which 
they  had  been  preparing  all  summer.  Both  of  them  had 
been  presented  with  bicycles  at  the  beginning  of  va- 
cation, Cola  with  a  -IS-inch  and  Chick  with  a  40-inch 
machine,  as  suited  their  respective  lengths  of  leg.  Al- 
though they  did  not  yet  belong  to  any  club,  they  had 
learned  to  ride  so  well  that  they  had  been  asked  to  take 
part  in  the  grand  street  parade  that  was  to  precede  the 
races.  In  this  they  were  to  ride  in  the  unattached  divi- 
sion, which  was  to  be  commanded  by  Ed  Harrington. 

Proud  boys  were  they  to  form  a  part  of  the  long  pro- 
cession of  three  hundred  uniformed  riders  and  glistening 
wheels  that,  headed  by  a  brass  band  in  a  jaunting-car, 
wound  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  amid  the 
applause  of  many  thousands  of  spectators. 

But  pride  is  very  apt  to  come  before  a  fall,  and  so  it 
•was  in  this  case.  As  the  procession  was  passing  through 
Florence  Street  a  small  and  highly  excited  Skye  terrier, 
that  a  pretty  girl  on  the  sidewalk  held  by  a  string,  broke 
away,  and,  barking  furiously,  dashed  into  the  middle  of 
the  roadway.  He  sprang  directly  in  front  of  Cola's  bi- 
cycle, and  in  trying  to  avoid  running  over  him  the  hoy 
turned  so  sharply  to  one  side  that  he  came  to  the  ground 
with  a  crash.  Chick  was  so  close  behind  that  he  could 
not  stop,  but  kept  right  on,  and  took  a  tremendous  "head- 
er" over  Cola's  machine;  two  or  three  other  fellows  did 
the  same  thing,  and  for  a  few  minutes  dire  confusion 
reigned  in  that  part  of  the  procession. 

When  order  was  finally  restored,  Cola's  bicycle  was 
found  to  be  so  badly  injured  that  for  the  present  it  was 
useless;  so  Chick  kindly  helped  him  to  take  it  home, 
and  then,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  put  his  own  ma- 
chine away,  saying  that  he  "would  rather  walk  any- 
way"; and  the  boys  walked  out  to  Charter  Oak  Park, 
where  by  that  time  the  tournament  had  begun. 

What  they  saw  there  is  so  well  described  in  a  letter  that 
Cliickering  Brooks  wrote  to  a  boy  friend  in  New  York,  a 
few  days  afterward,  that  I  am  going  to  let  it  tell  the  sto- 
ry. After  describing  the  glories  of  the  street  parade  and 
its  disastrous  ending,  so  far  as  he  and  Cola  were  concern- 
ed, Chick  writes: 

"There  were  about  a  dozen  English  racers  there,  come 
over  from  England  on  purpose;  and  the  way  they  broke 
the  American  records  and  took  prizes  was  just  awful.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  Burnham.  of  Xewton.  Massachusetts,  we 
Americans  would  have  had  to  go  off  somewhere  and  hide 
our  heads. 

"We  all  thought  that  George  Hendrr,  of  Springfield. 
couldn't  be  beaten;  but  in  the  very  first  race,  for  one-mile 
amateurs,  he  came  in  seventh,  and  it  was  \\  on  by  Furnivall, 
an  Englishman,  with  Burnham  only  six  feet  behind  him. 

"The  one-mile  tricycle  race  was  perfectly  immense,  ex- 
cept that  we  Americans  had  no  show  in  it  at  all.  I  had 
no  idea  tricycles  could  go  so  fast.  There  were  three  Eng- 
lishmen in  it.  and  one  of  them  (Chambers,  of  Birming- 
ham) won  in  3m.  9s.,  beating  the  best  American  record  by 
four  seconds,  but  still  being  eleven  seconds  behind  the  l.est 
English  record.  Oh,  I  tell  you.  I'm  awaj  up  on  re< 
Another  Englishman  came  in  second.  I'm  going  in  for  a 
•  trike'  next  year — see  if  I  don't.  I  don't.  lieln  \  e  .1  good- 
for-nothing  Skye  terrier  could  upM't  one  of  tit, •::, 
break  up  the  most  important  part  of  a  procession. 

"You'd  have  laughed  to  see  the  novices'  race.  In  it  tliey 
didn't.  Two  of  them  took  awful  headers.  It  was  won  bv 


.•in  American,  Rowelston,  of  Worcester,  because  there  wasn't 
any  Englishmen  in  it.  They  keep  their  novices  at  home. 
"The  ten-mile  amateur  record  race  was  mighty  excit- 
ing, and  for  a  long  time  we  had  great  hopes  that  Weber, 
of  New  Jersey,  would  win  it,  but  English  (who  of  course 
is  English)  finally  beat  him.  winning  in  31m.  l-|s.,  which 
beats  the  best  American  record  by  three  seconds,  but  does 
notcomeup  to  the  best  English  record. which  is 29m.  19-|s., 
and  was  made  by  this  same  man.  English,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London,  last  year. 

"So  you  see  we  Americans  didn't  enjoy  ourselves  very 
much  that  day  till  Professor  Canary  came  out,  and  he  was 
better  than  a  trick  mule  in  a  circus.  Talk  about  your 
bare  back  horseback  riders!  They  aren't  any  more  than 
so  many  sheep  alongside  of  Professor  Canary ! 

"  He  rode  forward  and  backward  with  the  small  wheel 
of  his  bicycle  lifted  clear  of  the  ground,  and  then  he  took 
the  small  wheel  off  altogether,  and  rode  backward  and 
forward  and  turned  round  and  round  on  the  big  wheel 
alone.  Facing  backward  on  his  machine,  lie  rode  for- 
ward, and  standing  the  bicycle  on  its  head,  he  mounted 
it,  threw  the  little  wheel  down  into  place,  and  rode  off. 

"One  of  his  best  tricks  was  to  take  off  the  handlebar, 
lay  it  on  the  ground,  mount  his  machine,  reach  down,  and 
pick  up  the  handle  bar.  put  it  in  place,  and  ride  away,  all 
without  falling  over.  He  took  off  the  little  wheel  and  han- 
dle bar,  and  rode  the  big  wheel  without  either  of  them,  both 
sitting  down  and  standing  up ;  then  he  took  off  the  treadles, 
and  rode  the  big  wheel,  making  it  go  with  his  hands. 

"After  all,  he  brought  out  a  common  wagon  wheel, 
stood  on  the  hub,  and  making  it  go  with  his  hands,  rode  it 
all  around  as  easy  as  anything.  I  believe  that  man  could 
ride  a  rainbow,  if  he  could  find  a  round  one.  Wouldn't 
I  like  to  do  what  he  can,  though  ?  If  I  could,  I  wouldn't 
care  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  any  more. 

"They  kept  up  the  tournament  another  day,  and  Cola 
and  I  went  out  to  see  it;  but  it  wasn't  very  much  fun,  be- 
cause Mr.  Canary  didn't  perform,  and  the  Englishmen  won 
five  out  of  the  six  races  that  they  were  admitted  into.  The 
only  one  they  didn't  win  was  the  five-mile  open  amateur 
race,  which  was  won  by  E.  P.  Burnham,  of  Newton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Kim.  4s.,  with  English  second,  Cripps,  of 
Nottingham.  England,  third,  and  Weber,  of  New  Jersey, 
fourth.  This  antl  Canary  were  the  only  things  that  saved 
our  side  from  a  smashing  defeat  by  the  Englishmen. 

"Last  Tuesday  Uncle  Bob  took  us— me  and  Cola;  I 
mean  Cola  and  me — to  Springfield  to  see  another  bicycle 
tournament,  and  we  had  an  immense  time;  but  my  hand's 
too  cramped  up  now  to  tell  you  about  it,  and  I  must  wait 
till  another  time. 

"So  good- by,  from  yours,  CHICK'R'G  BROOKS." 


TWO    ARROWS: 

A      STORY      OF     RED      AND      WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  (.).  PTUDDARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 
SILK'S    PUOKET. 

NA-TEE-KAH  had  all  the  load  a  girl  of  her  size  could 
comfortably  carry  when  she  set  out  with  her  people. 
So  had  all  the  rest  except  the  dignified  warriors.  For 
that  reason  all  the  urging  in  the  world  could  not  get  out 
of  that  dispirited  cavalcade  one-half  the  speed  attained  by 
Two  Arrows  and  ( Ine-eye  the  previous  evening. 

Na-tee-kali  could  not  remember  another  time  when  she, 
daughter  of  a  ebid'.  had  been  compelled  to  carry  so  much, 
even  for  a  short  distance.  She  knew  how  to  pack  a  pony 
capitally  well,  for  that  is  one  of  the  first  arts  of  Nez  Perce 
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housekeeping'.  When  and  where  should  they  ever  get 
some  more  ponies  ?  Her  father  was  a  renowned  horse- 
thief,  and  so  were  several  others  of  the  best  warriors  in 
the  hand,  and  there  was  hope  in  that  thought.  Still  there 
is  a  double  difficulty  before  a  man  who  sets  out  to  steal 
horses  without  having  one  of  his  own  to  ride. 

"T\vo  Arrows  will  steal  horses  some  day, "she  said  to 
Ha-ha-pah-no,  confidently.  ^ 

"Big  chief:  steal  a  heap.  No  boy  any  more.  Big 
Tongue  find  a  horse;  say  he  stole  him.  No  brave.  Pony 
come  somehow." 

Nobody  else  in  that  band  could  have  guessed  how  the 
mind  of  Long  Bear  himself  was  busy  with  plans  concern- 
ing that  very  matter.  He  thought  of  all  the  horses  of  all 
the  tribes  at  any  kind  of  difference  with  the  Nez  Perces, 
and  he  thought  of  the  white  traders  and  their  rich  droves 
of  quadrupeds  of  all  sorts.  He  had  won  his  rank  fairly, 
as  his  son  was  likely  to  do  after  him,  and  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  courage  and  ambition;  just  at  present,  however, 
he  was  a  dismounted  horse-thief,  and  he  felt  the  disgrace 
of  it  even  more  than  the  inconvenience.  It  was  a  sad 
thing  to  be  afoot  at  his  time  of  life,  and  lie  brooded  over 
it  like  some  great  white  merchant  who  has  suddenly  failed 
in  business. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  the  trail  so  good,  at  all  events, 
and  before  dark  they  made  out  to  reach  the  very  spot 
where  Two  Arrows  had  camped.  They  had  been  more 
than  twice  as  long  in  getting  there,  but  the  first  brave 
who  pushed  on  into  the  open  space  found  the  dead  embers 
of  a  fire  and  began  to  study  them.  Not  far  behind  him 
were  Na-tee-kah  and  Ha-ha-pah-no,  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  of  them  was  the  first  to  point  at  the  black  coals  and 
the  ashes,  and  exclaim,  "  Two  Arrows!'' 

The  word  was  echoed  from  lip  to  lip  until  it  came  to 
Long  Bear  and  his  wife.  For  a  wonder  he  was  walking 
beside  her,  which  was  as  near  as  he  could  come  to  carry- 
ing her  load  for  her. 

"Young  brave, "he  said  to  her,  with  great  calmness. 
"Great  chief  some  day.  All  like  father.  Same.  Go 
steal  pony  pretty  soon." 

The  Big  Tongue  had  become  almost  a  silent  Indian  under 
the  effects  of  hard  walking,  but  he  had  been  stung  again 
by  remarks  from  Ha-ha-pah-no,  and  he  had  gone  ahead. 
He  had  not  gone  far  enough  to  make  him  look  enterpris- 
ing, but  all  at  once  the  canon  fairly  rang  with  a  whoop  he 
sent  back  to  let  the  rest  know  he  had  found  something. 
At  the  same  moment  three  great  vultures,  or  buzzard- 
eagles,  arose  from  a  prize  they  had  found,  and  soared  away. 
They  were  wonderfully  wide-winged  birds,  and  each  car- 
ried off  a  good  dinner,  for  they  had  nearly  finished  the 
offal  left  upon  the  ground  by  the  carcasses  of  the  cougar 
and  the  big-horn. 

The  Big  Tongue  pointed  proudly  at  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  and  was  about  to  say  something,  when  he  was  once 
more  overwhelmed.  His  whooping  had  brought  a  swarm 
of  the  braves  around  him,  but  of  course  no  squaws  had 
presumed  to  push  in.  It  was  for  that  very  cause  that  the 
eyes  of  Na-tee-kah  had  been  busy  among  the  rocks,  and 
that  so  she  had  discovered  the  charcoal  "token"  scored 
upon  one  of  them. 

"Two  Arrows!"  she  screamed,  and  in  a  moment  more 
there  were  warriors  there  taking  away  the  stones  which 
covered  the  meat  and  the  skins. 

It  was  time  now  for  Long  Bear  to  do  all  the  whooping 
there  was  in  him.  His  son  had  slain  a  cougar  single- 
handed,  and  had  killed  a  big-horn,  a7id  here  were  the 
proofs  of  it.  The  whole  band  could  at  once  have  another 
feast  of  fresh  meat,  provided  by  the  young  hero,  for  whom 
they  were  indebted  to  the  great  Long  Bear. 

It  was  decided  that  they  had  travelled  far  enough  for 
one  day,  but  that  an  early  start  should  be  made  the  next 
morning.  That  had  also  been  an  interesting  day  at  the 
camp  by  the  spring. 


The  overwearied  pale-faces  slept  well,  but  Yellow  Pine 
arose  three  times  to  go  around  among  the  animals  and  see 
how  they  were  doing.  He  had  them  all  fed  and  rubbed 
down  most  carefully  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  good  thing 
to  do,  and  when  Sile  Parks  awoke  and  stretched  himself, 
he  felt  as  if  he  also  wanted  to  be  fed  and  rubbed  down. 
Almost  everybody  else  was  already  astir,  and  breakfast 
was  soon  ready  for  him. 

Yellow  Pine  did  a  deal  of  exploring,  before  and  after 
he  breakfasted,  and  Sile  at  once  set  out  to  imitate  him. 
He  asked  some  question  or  other  of  every  one  he  saw,  and 
believed  that  he  had  learned  a  great  deal.  At  last  he  came 
to  a  heap  of  stones  and  bushes  that  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  piled  up  remarkably. 

"How  could  they  ever  have  got  there?"  he  said,  as  he 
began  to  pull  upon  a  bush  with  green  leaves  yet  clinging 
to  its  twigs.  In  five  minutes  more  he  knew  where  the 
Nez  Perces  had  made  their  hasty  "cache"  for  their  lodges 
and  other  treasures,  and  he  went  at  once  to  report  it  to  his 
father  and  to  Yellow  Pine.  The  latter  looked  at  Sile  with 
positive  respect,  and  exclaimed: 

"  There,  now,  jedge;  that  settles  it.  I  know  I'm  right; 
them  Indians  had  lost  their  ponies.  I  couldn't  find  a 
hoof-mark  on  their  trail  this  morning;  they  dragged  some 
lodge-poles  along,  though.  I  say,  we  must  leave  their 
cache  jest  as  we  found  it.  We  must  foller  right  along, 
too,  or  we'll  run  short  of  fodder.  They've  taken  my  old 
road.  We  needn't  be  afraid  .of  'em,  only  we'd  best  keep  a 
sharp  lookout." 

Sile  Parks  learned  a  great  deal  that  day  about  the  mys- 
teries of  road-making;  he  also  learned  how  much  a  really 
well-built  wagon  will  stand  if  it  is  not  too  heavily  loaded. 

"  Father,"  said  he  at  last,  at  a  place  where  the  wagons 
were  "stuck"  for  a  while,  "  I'm  going  ahead  to  see  what  '11 
turn  up." 

"Don't  go  too  far,  that's  all." 

"Keep  yer  eye  out  for  mines,"  shouted  Yellow  Pine, 
with  a  laugh,- and  Sile  took  it  seriously. 

"  It's  a  gold  country,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  I  might 
stumble  upon  some  of  it." 

That  was  precisely  what  he  made  out  to  do.  He  was 
marching  along,  with  his  eyes  on  all  the  rocky  precipices, 
as  if  the  mouth  of  a  gold  mine  might  open  to  him  at  any 
moment, and  he  was  not  so  careful  of  his  feet  as  he  should 
have  been.  A  loose  stone  shot  away  from  under  him, and 
down  he  came  upon  a  fairly  level  floor  of  sand  and  gravel. 

"Halloo !  what's  that  ?"  Something  bright  and  yellow 
had  caught  his  eye.  "  Gold  !  gold  !  A  chunk  of  gold!" 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  "placer  miners"  have 
raised  precisely  such  a  shout  in  just  such  sandy  gullies, 
but  Sile  felt  as  if  he  were  the  first  being  on  earth  to  whom 
such  an  experience  had  ever  happened.  He  at  once  began 
to  dig  and  sift  among  the  gravel  fiercely.  He  took  out 
his  hunting  knife  and  plied  it  as  a  trowel.  Little  bits  of 
dull  yellow  metal  rewarded  him  every  now  and  then  until 
he  worked  along  to  where  a  ledge  (or  the  edge  of  one)  of 
quartz  came  nearly  to  the  surface.  On  the  upper  side  of 
that,  and  lying  closely  against  it,  he  pried  out  something 
that  made  him  shout  "Hurrah!"  and  that  then  gave  him 
almost  a  sick  feeling.  It  was  a  gathering  of  golden  nug- 
gets and  particles  which  would  nearly  have  filled  his  hat, 
and  there  were  others  like  it,  only  smaller,  all  along  the 
edge  of  that  stone. 

Sile  thought  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp;  then 
he  thought  of  the  California  miners;  then  he  shut  his  eyes 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  went  on  digging,  and  he  was 
hard  at  it  when  a  tall  l'<  inn  stooped  over  him  and  the  voice 
of  Yellow  Pine  exclaimed  : 

"I'd  call  it —  If  the  youngster  hasn't  lighted  onto  a 
placer,  and  scooped  the  biggest  kind  of  a  pocket!  Silo, 
you've  done  it.  You  can  jest  ax  me  all  the  fool  ques- 
tions you've  a  mind  to  after  this.  You  was  really  learn- 
in'  by  'em." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A   TRAPPED    l!(iV. 

WHEN  the  light  awoke  Two  Arrows,  he  found  One  ,  ye 
standing  guard  as  if  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  things, 
but  no  danger  showed  itself.  It  was  a  new  country— too 
much  so,  perhaps— and  a,  dog-  with  a  high  sense  of  duty 
could  not  be  too  careful.  Two  Arrows  also  had  di-.ties. 
and  he  felt  that  one  of  them  was  to  g(l  bark  at  once  and 
tell  his  band  what  he  had  discovered.  He  had  no  idea 
that  they  were  already  on  the  inarch,  or  lie  might  have 
been  less  troubled  in  mind  abom  them.  His  other  duty, 
not  quite  so  plain,  was  to  explore  the  valle\  a  little,  and 
see  how  many  buffaloes  and  deer  and  all  that  sort  of  thing- 
were  in  it.  He  cooked  and  ate  his  breakfast,  providing 
liberally  for  One-eye,  but  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind 
in  which  direction  to  go. 

His  feet  took  him  along  at  la-t.  and  he  wandered  for 
nearly  a  mile  before  he  came  to  any  sori  of  adventure. 
Then  he  suddenly  discovered  why  the  deer  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  why  it  was  time  for  him  and  <  Ine  eye  to  wander 
back  again.  It  was  almost  as  bad  as  a  war  party  of  an- 
other tribe,  or  even  a  baud  of  wicked  pale  Cares,  for  at  the 
edge  of  a  little  grove  of  wild  plum-trees  One-eye  broke  out 
into  something  between  a  howl  and  a  bark,  and  turned, 
running  toward  his  master.  Then  Two  Arrows  himself 
turned  and  ran,  for  his  quick  eyes  caught  the  meaning  of 
it.  The  head  of  a  grizzly  bear  came  out  between  two  bush- 


es, and  no  idea  of  heroism  called  for  any  waiting.  The 
canon,  or  the  ruins,  or  almost  any  other  place  would 
have  been  better  at  that  moment  than  the  spot  where 
he  was  when  Bruin  saw  him. 

The  grizzly  may  have  hail  liad  luck  that  morning. 
At  all  events,  he  was  out  after  game,  and  was  in  a  bad 
temper.  He  hated  all  dogs  naturally,  and  he  had  seen 
(  >ne-eye.  He  hated  men  as  well,  but  his  first  rush  -was 
after  the  scared  quadruped.  That  was  an  excellent 
thing  for  Two  Arrows.  He  was  the  best  runner  of  his. 
age  in  his  band,  and  never  before  had  he  done  quite 
so  well,  but  he  stuck  to  his  weapons.  Every  jump 
counted,  for  One-eye  was  doing  the  right  thing.  He 
was  not  following  his  master  too  closely;  lie  was  only 
thinking  of  getting  away  from  the  bear.  He,  too,  had 
been  the  best  runner  of  his  tribe,  when  there  had  been 
other  dogs  to  run  with  him,  and  he  certainly  was 
now. 

It  was  an  exciting  race,  but  Two  Arrows  knew  it 
must  have  aii  end  some  time.  He  longed  for  a  tree, 
and  to  be  away  up  in  the  top  of  it,  but  there  were  none 
near  enough  to  be  of  any  use.  He  kept  an  eye  on  the 
other  racers,  and  it  was  not  many  minutes  before  he 
saw  that  One-eye  was  doing  almost  too  well.  He  was 
•j.  nine-  away  so  fast  that  the  grizzly  gave  him  up  and 
turned  to  his  other  chance  for  a  breakfast.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  said  to  himself: 

"  Hogs  are  no  good;  they  run  too  well.  A  nice,  ten- 
der, well-fed  Indian  boy  now,  and  I'll  get  him  in  a 
moment." 

Two  Arrows  had  gained  a  pretty  good  start,  and  it 
led  him  toward  the  canon. 

"  It  '11  all  be  over  with  me,"  he  thought.  "  I'd  fight 
him,  but  he's  too  much  for  me.  Got  to  die  now." 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  and  all  the  courage  in  him 
did  not  make  it  any  less  so.  The  claws  and  jaws  and 
hug  of  a  mountain  grizzly  are  a  terrible  prospect  to  set 
bed  ire  anybody's  ambition. 

Just  then  another  prospect  and  a  ray  of  hope  dawn- 
ed upon  him.  Away  to  the  right  he  saw  a  solitary 
bowlder  of  gray  granite,  with  a  round  top  nearly  thirty 
feet  above  the  grass. 

"If  it  isn't  too  smooth  to  climb,"  flashed  through 

the  mind  of  Two  Arrows  as  he  turned  and  ran  for  it. 

He  was  running  now  for  his  life,  and  the  bear  was 

rapidly  gaining  on  him,  but  it  told  well  for  his  valor  that 

he  did  not  drop  his  lance  or  bow. 

Nearer  now.  and  he  could  see  that  the  rock  was  one  of 
those  bald-headed,  smooth-cheeked  affairs  that  look  as  if 
they  had  been  ground  and  polished  in  a  mill. 

•'Ugh:      Olber  side,  maybe."  groaned  Two  Arrows,  as 
he  dodged  around  the  hopeless  side  he  came  to.      Away 
around,  and  the  same  mocking  smoothness  made  his  heart 
;  sink,  while  the  fierce  growl  of  the  huge  wild  beast  behind 
him  thrilled  him  through  and  through. 
"Ugh!  rough  place.     Climb." 

It  was  a  mere  crack  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  at 
a  feu  feet  above  it  the  granite  surface  was  somewhat  bro- 
ken. A  good  spring,  aided  by  the  tough  shaft  of  his  lance, 
and  Two  Arrows  managed  to  brace  himself  upon  a  toler- 
able holding.  If  he  should  slip,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
it,  for  the  grizzly  was  close  up  now.  He  clung  like  a  fly, 
and  found  place  after  place  for  his  hands  and  feet.  In  a 
moment  more  he  was  sitting  upon  the  round  top  of  the 
rock,  safe,  but  a  prisoner,  with  a  guard  set  to  keep  him 
secure.  He  had  come  out  after  adventures,  and  lie  had 
found  one  of  the  very  largest  kind. 

"  He  can't  get  up  here."  said  Two  Arrows;  but  he  said 
it  doubtfully,  for  the  grizzly  is  a  rock  bear,  and  is  made 
for  climbing.  He  was  now  studying  the  face  of  that  rock 
at  the  cleft,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  do  something. 

"  1  won't  waste  any  arrows  on  him,"  said  the  hoy  on  the 
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top  of  the  bowlder.  "  Besides,  if  I  don't  get  him  too  an- 
gry, he  may  go  off." 

Not  without  trying  a  climb  for  his  human  game;  and  it 
was  wonderful  with  what  care  and  consideration,  as  well 
as  skill  and  strength,  Bruin  made  his  effort. 

Two  Arrows  lay  down,  bow  in  hand,  and  watched 
him,  as  he  raised  his  huge  bulk  against  the  side  of  the 
rock.  The  long,  strong,  cruel-looking  claws  took  hold 
of  crevices  and  roughnesses  much  more  powerfully  than 
a  human  hand  or  foot  could  have  grasped  them.  A  grunt, 
a  growl,  a  great  lift,  and  the  grizzly  was  off  the  ground. 

Two  Arrows  did  not  know  that  he  was  testing  his  quali- 
ty as  a  warrior  and  chief  to  be.  It  was  a  marvellous  trial 
of  cool  courage  to  lie  there,  with  ail  arrow  on  the  string, 
and  bide  his  time." 

"Now!     Ugh!'1 

The  arrow  went  truly  to  its  mark,  but  the  hide  of  a 
grizzly  is  a  tough  shield,  and  the  shaft  did  not  go  as  deeply 
as  it  might  have  gone  into  a  deer  or  bison.  Arrow  after 
arrow  sped  in  swift,  unerring  succession,  and  the  bear  re- 
ceived them  with  roars  of  fury,  struggling  upward  as  his 
wrath  and  pain  aroused  him  to  greater  efforts. 

''  My  last  two  arrows.  One  for  that  leg,  just  above  the 
claw." 

Cool  and  correct  again,  and  the  last  brace  of  shafts  did 


their  work  to  admiration.  They  did  not  kill  the  grizzly 
nor  even  loosen  the  grip  of  that  great  forearm  and  claw 
upon  the  rock,  but  the  next  struggle  of  the  bear  brought 
him  upon  smooth  stone,  gently  rounding.  He  reached 
out  over  it  with  his  wounded  limb,  and  the  black  hooks  at 
the  end  of  it  did  not  work  well.  His  game  was  within  a 
length  of  him,  but  it  was  game  that  held  a  long  Mexican 
lance  in  its  ready  hand.  The  lance  went  through  his 
other  forearm,  and  his  grip  with  that  relaxed  for  a  second 
or  so — only  for  an  instant,  but  that  was  enough.  Slip, 
slide,  growl,  tear,  roar,  and  the  immense  monster  rolled 
heavily  to  the  ground  below,  full  of  rage  and  arrow- 
wounds,  and  altogether  unfitted  for  another  steep  climb. 

Two  Arrows  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief,  but  he  well 
knew  that  he  had  not  yet  escaped.  There  was  no  telljng 
how  long  the  siege  would  last,  for  even  when  the  l»';ir 
arose  and  limped  all  the  way  around  the  bowlder,  his 
ferocious  growls  plainly  declared  his  purpose.  He  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  letting  the  matter  stop  there.  He 
meant  to  stay  and  see  it  out. 

And  now  the  young  explorer  felt  something  like  a  sensa- 
tion of  mortification.  One-eye  had  deserted  him.  The  last 
dog  of  that  band  of  Nez  Perces  had  turned  tail  and  left  his 
master  oil  the  top  of  a  bowlder  to  be  starved  out  by  a  bear. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 
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WHAT  TIIK   WILD   WAVES  ARE  SAYING. 
Hurrah  1  there  goes  the  last  summer  boarder.    Our  turn  now ! 


OUR 


'K  BOX. 


OI'R  BLUEBIRDS. 

In  an  apple-tree  directly  in  fr<  mt  of  our  sitting- 
room  window,  and  about  ten  feet  distant, bangs 
a  little  bird  bouse  of  only  one  room.  It  is  sus- 
pended from  a  limb  by  an  iron  rod  about  a  toot 
long,  and  lias  a  very  steep  tin  roof,  thus  making  it 

Eroof  against  cats.     For  six  years  the  same  blue- 
inls  or  their  descendants  have  reared  In ds  ot 

young,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  broods 
in  a  season.  The  mother  bird  does  all  the  sitting, 
the  father  bird  supplying  her  wit  h  food,  of  course 
bringing  her  the  choicest  insects  be  can  find,  and 
eating  the  less  dainty  ones  himself.  I  have  often 
seen  her  reject  insects  he  brought  her,  and,  look- 
ing very  indignant,  leave  the  nest  and  search  for 
herself.  The  eggs  hatch  in  fourteen  days.  The 
young  fly  when  fourteen  or  sixteen  days  old. 
They  have  splendid  appetites,  and  never  find  fault 
-with  their  food.  One  season  they  raised  a  brood 
of  four,  and  a  few  days  before  they  flew  my  papa 
(who  is  an  invalid,  and  for  whose  amusement  the 
bird  bouse  was  put  up]  counted  tlie  number  of 
insects  fed  to  the  young  in  three  hours,  with  the 
folio  wing  results:  From  Uo5i  M.,  seventy-two; 
from  12  to  1,  thirty-two;  from  6  to  7  P.M..  forty 
eight :  an  average  of  fifty  insects  an  hour,  or  from 
se^'en  to  eight  hundred'  a  day,  and  every  insect 
large  enough  to  be  distinct  ly  seen,  varying  in  size 
and  nature  from  a  worm  an  inch  long  to  a  grass- 
hopper two  inches  long,  the  latter  usually  requir- 
ing a  vigorous  pounding  on  a  limb  of  the  tree  be 
fore  being  passed,  head  first,  down  tin-  capacious 
throats  of  the  young  birds.  The  number  of  in- 
sects captured  in  the  early  morning  hour  pro\ -ed 
the  old  adage  true  that  "  'tis  the  early  bird  thai 
catches  the  worm."  It  also  seemed  to  prove  thai 
if  the  worms  hadn't  been  up  I  hey  would  not  ha\e 
got  caught. 

At  one  time,  after  the  birds  had  begun  repair- 
ing their  nest  in  the  spring,  the  house  \\a<  taken 
down  and  senl  lo  a  carpenter  for  repairs  Ml 
day  long  the  birds  sat  on  the  limb,  looking  very 
sad.  anil  at  frequent  intervals  would  flutter 
against  the  window,  striking  the  glass  with  their 
beaks  and  wings,  and  i  hen  back  lo  i  he  tree  again, 
saying,  as  plainly  as  words  could.  "Bring  me 
back  our  home." 
T  have  driven  cats  away  from  the  tree  so  ot  ien 

that  the  birds  look  ni e  as  their  protector 

On  one  occasion  I  was  in  the  flower  garden,  quite 
a  distance  from  the  tree,  when  the  father  bird 
swept  by  my  head  so  near  as  to  almost  touch 
me,  and  baok  to  the  tree  again,  repeating  this 
several  times,  all  tin'  while  in  tering  a  cry  I  soon 
discovered  a  neighbor's  kitten,  too  small  to  do 
any  harm,  ill  the  top  of  the  tree,  far  above  the 
bird  house.  A  fish-pole  soon  brought  it  down. 
and  as  I  chased  it  off  the  lot  and  across  tin- street, 
birdie  fluttered  along  by  my  side  the  who. 
tance.  often  touching  my  dress. 

Early  one  morning,  shortly  after  this,  then' 
came  through  our  open  bedroom  windoyy.  oh  ' 
such  a  shrill,  heart-rending  cry  as  to  wake  me 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  and  cause  my  mamma  to 
spring  out  of  bed  and  hasten  to  our  canary, 
which  she  found  hopping  merrily  about  in  his 
cage  A  few  bright  blue  feathers  on  the  piazza 
told  the  sail  tale.  The  pitiful  cry  we  heard  was 
poor  birdie's  last  appeal  for  help  to  those  to 
whom  he  had  learned  to  look  for  protection,  us 
he  was  borne  past  our  window  in  the  jaws  of  Bell, 
the  cat.  and  Mrs.  Bluebird  was  a  widow,  with 
three  small  children  to  support.  She  proved 


al  to  the  task.  Alone  and  unaided  she  fed 
them  for  two  weeks,  and  then  they  were  able  to 
fly  one  morning  about  nine  o'clock  she  slopped 
bringing  food  to  the  house,  and  alighting  on  the 
feme  about  a  hundred  feet  away,  gave  a  loud 
and  peculiar  call.  Instantly  one  of  the  young 
was  by  her  side,  which  showed  that  the  call  was 
•lenrly  nnder-iood.  She  took  it  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  and  gave  it  a  few  insects  :  then  returned 
alone  to  the  fence  and  gave  the  same  call,  and 
bird  No  ~'  came  to  the  door  of  the  house  :.nd 
|o,,kcd  anxiously  over  to  where  its  mother  sat 

on  the  feiu alliiiL'.  but  not  being  socoymiL''  ons 

as  his  brother,  he  kept  his  mother  culling  l<;i  a 
\\  hole  hour,  she  occasionally  taking  food  to  No  1 
in  the  apple-tree,  but  never  goimr  any  nearer  the 
bird  house  than  the  fence  on  which  she  sat.  At 
hist  lie  flew  to  her  side,  and  was  taken  to  the 
tn  e  uith  No.  1.  It  was  quite  noon  when  she 
called  for  No.  3.  and  he  proved  the  coward  of  the 
family.  Few  mothers  have  had  their  patience 
tried  as  was  Mrs  Bluebird's.  Until  four  o'clock 
iu  the  afternoon  she  coaxed  and  scolded,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  feed  the  two  birds  in  the 

live    and    to    chase    the    COWal'd    found    1  he   ilollse. 

which  she  would  occasionally  do.  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  driving  him  out.  Not  a  morsel 
of  food  did  he  taste  from  <J  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  when 
In-  mustered  courage  to  fly  and  join  the  rest  of 

the  latuily. 

The  following  year  the  mother  bird  was  can -lit 
in  a  similar  manner,  leaving  three  young  birds  a 
few  days  old.  and  the  lather,  after  calling  for  the 
mother  for  two  days,  went  diligently  to  work 
and  raised  !  hem  as  successfully  as  the  mother 
bird  had  done  i  he  year  before. 

The  birds  are  usually  gone  South  about  live 
months,  taking  t  heir  departure  in  November  with 
t  In  firsl  *i_oi-  ot  winter,  and  retiirn'rii:  in  March 
Their  attachment  t"  the  young  is  quite  lusting: 
thej  always  remain  with  them  mull  they  go 
S.ai Ib  in  the  fall,  and  often  return  together  in  the 
spring,  Their  attachment  to  their  home  is  also 
ver\  sironi,r:  although  actually  occupying  it  for 
only  about  six  weeks  to  prepare  the  nest  and  raise 
a  brood,  they  inspect  th,.  bouse  as  often  a-  once 
a  week  from  iheir  return  in  the  spring  to  their 
departure  in  the  tali  \t  Ihe  approach  of  winter, 
when  Ilic  ;nr  was  tilled  with  snow.  I  have  olten 
seen  the  father  and  tin  a  her  bird  and  two  bl 
ot  > .  .im_'.  sevi  n  or  '  i-  hr  in  all,  alight  upon  the 
tree  and.  one  by  one.  inspect  the  bird  house  for 
the  last  time  before  their  departure  fort  lie  South. 

EDITH  M. 

1  r.D,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


ST.  I...U-.  M 

T  am  a  boy  fourteen  \  cars  old.  I  live  in  I!i  Mon. 
but  am  now  making  a  visit  to  my  cousins  in  St. 
Loiii-  I  am  having  a  very  nice  time.  I  play 
base  h  all.  cricket.  ami  croquet  a  great  deal  The 
boys  1 1'  re  are  verj  nice,  and  do  not  quarrel  when 
we  pla\  gami  -  I  have  a  pony  i  amed  Ned.  and 
a  dog  winch  knows  several  tricks  and  is  very 
cunning.  I  like  "Into  Unknown  Seas."  ami  I 
think  "Two  Arrow's"  is  going  to  be  very  nice 

tOO.  II.UUiY   ('.  .1. 


El  li.i,  VII;..IM  ,. 
I    ll:l  Ve    bee.  Krl  l;-<    ^  ,,i    v,      |'|  ,,]-,  i: 

for  Some  timi  rj    much      1  am  the 

only  subscriber  in  In  is  little  village,  I  lend  il  to 
tn\  litlie  playmale-,  boiling  that  they  may  be  in- 
duced to  subseri  e  i  am  ii\e  years  old,  and 
have  n  •  ith.  I  had  a  sweet  in  t  le 

sister,  but  shi  ive  ill  heaven  near.'. 


months  ago.  I  have  a  yellow  cat  and  a  little  yel- 
low dog.  which  are  all  the  pets  I  have.  With 
many  thanks  for  the  nice  stories  which  are  pub- 
lished every  week  ill  llARPElt's  YoUNO  PEOPLE,  I 
am  your  little  friend,  MAMIE  B.  W. 


BODDAM. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  HARPER'S 
i  OUNG  I'l  OPI.K  may  think  of  keeping  mice,  and 
do  not  know  the  way  to  feed  them.  Having 
lately  examined  several  books  where  mice  are 
referred  to.  I  find  that,  without  exception,  they 
all  advise  that  the  food  to  be  given  be  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  and  in  one  I  even  saw  meat  rec- 
ommended \Vilh  regard  to  the  former.  I  may 
say  that  1  have  tried  it.  but  find  that  bread  soaked 
in  water  is  better,  and  if  the  latter  be  tried,  the 
mice  will  get  a  taste  for  any  sort  of  meat,  so  that 
if  the  young  fancier  opens  the  cage  and  touches 
I  hem  liny  will  fly  at  his  hand.  W.  J. 


RAMSGATB,  KS.NT,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  neverseena  letterfrom  Rarnsgate  in  your 
pretty  paper.  ..o  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you. 
Hams-ale  is  a  splendid  little  sea-side  watering- 
place  on  the  southeast  ist.  and  has  lately  been 

made  a  borough.  It  has  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did harbors  along  the  coast,  and  a  nice  beach  of 
line  sami.  with  "  bathing-machines,''  boats,  and 
e\  er\  thing  for  sea  side  enjoyment.  My  father 
has  a.  nice" pleasure-boat,  the  May  Bell,  with  sails 
and  fishing-gear  all  ready  for  a  day's  cruise,  so 
if  you  e\  er  -et  an  opport unit  y  to  come  to  Rams- 
gate,  I  am  quite  sure  we  should  always  welcome 
any  little  American  friends  who  may  come. 

C.  E.  A.  M. 


ST.  PAUL'S  ROAII,  SHIPLKY,  \HAR  BKADFORD,  ENGLAND. 

DEAKI  ST  I'o-'i  BiSTKi  88,— We  are  so  very  fond  of 
HAKPEK'S  YOCM;  PEOPLE  \ve  thought  we  should 
like  to  write  lo  \  ..ii.  ;n:d  how  proud  we  shall  be 
if  the  letter  is  published  1  We  had  never  heard 
of  the  book  until  last  January,  but  we  think  it  is 
the  nicest  one  ever  printed.  We  have  not  read 
Mrs.  Lillie's  story.  "Nan."  but  we  think  "Rolf 
Mouse"  is  simply  splendid  We  are  sorry  it  is 
finished.  Hut  don't  you  think  Bob  a  mean  boy? 
\\v  do  For  pels  we  have  a  canary  named 
('hurlie  It  does  not  sing  much,  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  teach  it  lo  sing  times.  We  are  afraid  we 
shall  not  sue id  There  arc  some  fine  buildings 

about   Shipley,  hut   tills   IclUT  is   too  long,  SO  We 

can  not  describe  them  now. 

NELLIE  J.  and  AGNES  G. 


PLYMOUTH,  ENGLAND. 

PEAK  POSTMISTRESS, — I  "write  up  to  state  that 
I  U.  II.  is  wromr  in  saving  that  men  are  the  only 
animals  that  have  hands  Monkeys  have  bauds. 
I  remain  your  little  fault-finder, 

W.  G.  P.  (eight  years  old). 


We  ha\e  taken  II  \ r.ri:i:'s  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from 
the  tif-t.  and  like  it  e\er  so  much.  My  sister 
Lulu  takes  tliis  paper,  and  I  take  the  Yontji'8 
Companion,  and  between  us  we  take  Sf.  -V«7/- 
nltis.  I  have  three  sisters;  the  oldest.  Lulu,  is 
ten.  Willie  is  nearly  three,  and  the  baby,  Lillian, 
is  three  weeks  old.  lam  fourteen.  We  live  in  a 
very  pretty  town  in  tile  northern  part  of  Iowa; 
it  is  in  the  bend  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  In- 
dians have  prophesied  that  no  wind-storm  will 
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ever  harm  us.  None  has  come  as  yet,  but  they 
have  them  all  around  us.  Our  house  faces  the 
cast,  and  there  is  a  large  lawn  on  the  north  side. 
Papa  is  building  a  barn,  and  we  are  intending  to 
have  a  pony  next  summer.  We  have  two  cats 
and  two  doj}s  ;  their  names  are  Tom  and  Beauty, 
and  Nero  and  Fay.  Fay  is  a  bird  dog  and  Nero 
a  poodle.  I  liked  "  Rolf  House"  very  much,  but 
••  Wakulla"  was  my  favorite  story. 

GERTRUDE  E.  C. 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 

Although  we  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE ever  since  it  was  published,  we  have  never 
written  to  you.  When  the  sample  copy  was  sent 
to  us  we  read  it  until  we  knew  it  almost  by 
heart.  "We"  are  seven  girls  and  two  boys. 
Pussy  our  baby,  will  be  five  years  old  Saturday. 
I  am  drawing  the  head  of  Agnes  Wakefield,  "  The 
Little  Dreamer,"  but  the  paper  was  lost  at  my 
teacher's.  Can  I  get  another  copy  of  that  num- 
ber, and  how  much  will  it  be  ?  GEKTKUDE  K. 

Send  five  cents,  with  your  full  post-office  ad- 
dress, to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  ask 
tbem  to  mail  you  No.  116,  in  which  the  exquisite 
picture  of  "  The  Little  Dreamer"  appeared. 


We  are  up  in  Maine,  and  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  about  it  here.  We  are  at  a  new- 
camp  which  papa  has  built.  It  is  on  an  island, 
so  that  any  one  who  can't  row  can  not  get  over 
alone.  We  have  been  having  a  very  cold  spell 
of  weather  for  ten  days.  I  am  eleven  years  old. 
Wre  live  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter,  and  in  the 
summer  we  stay  at  a  country  place  near  German- 
town.  My  sister,  a  cousin,  and  myself  cooked 
our  own  dinner  to-day.  PHEBE  WARREN  McK. 

I  suppose  the  dinner  tasted  all  the  better  for 
'having  been  prepared  by  your  own  hands.  I 
shall  add  you  to  the  Little  Housekeepers,  Phebe. 


MAGNOLIA,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old  I  am  having  a  lovely  time  this  summer. 
Magnolia  is  on  the  end  of  Cape  Ann,  but  four 
miles  from  Gloucester.  We  play  lawn  tennis 
and  go  in  bathing  every  day.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers, the  eldest  of  whom  (fifteen  years)  is  writ- 
ing for  me.  as  I  have  a  headache.  The  youngest 
(thirteen  years)  is  very  much  afraid  of  the  water. 
1  have  one  pet,  a  canary  named  Dicky.  He  is 
very  tame.  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  as  it  is 
my  first  attempt,  at  correspondence  with  you,  I 
remain  one  of  your  most,  ardent  admirers, 

MARGARET  C.  S. 


BRONSON,  FLORIDA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  like  Howard  Pyle's  sto- 
ries best.  I  think  '•  Into  Unknown  Seas"  splen- 
did. As  all  the  little  writ  ers  tell  about  their  pets, 
I  will  mention  some  of  mine.  I  have  a  horse 
that  I  call  Bismarck,  two  puppies.  Pompey  and 
Ca°sar  two  cats,  Bessie  and  Allene— one  of  them 
is  white  nearly  all  over.  I  had  a  young  alligator, 
but  it.  died.  I  sent  for  Gibson's  Camp  Lift  in  the 
\\'<nnl.i.  and  like  it  very  much.  I  set  a  trap  to-day 
for  some  quail.  Game  is  very  plentiful  here.  I 

;1Tll    rlr\r!l     \r;U's    '.M.    all'l     K  i>  >ri<  l:t     is    lll\     Ulilivr 

State     Please  publish  this  letter. 

WILLIE  R.  C. 


PRAIHIE  CITY,  ILLINOIS. 

Mamma  and  I  started  from  home  March  4,  and 
went  to  St.  Louis.  We  went,  to  Shaw's  Garden. 
It  is  a  pi, ire  where  a  great  many  native  and  for- 
eign plants  are  cultivated.  We  then  went  to 
Nashville  the  next  day.  and  visited  the  Capitol 
building.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and  contains 
inaiiv  interesting  things,  among  which  is  a  mum- 
my thirty-three  hundred  years  old.  which  was 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt.  We  were  also 
at  Montgomery  and  at  Mobile,  and  then  at  New 
Orleans.  The  Exposition  was  very  interesting 
and  attractive.  I  enjoyed  hearing  the  Mexican 
band  :  it  played  some  lovely  music.  Some  time 
last  spring  in  oin-  of  the  numbers  there  was  an 
artii-H-  about  a  Spanish  fort,  and  ever  since  I 
r,  i.l  it  I  have  wanted  to  go  there.  So  when  we 
\\  ere  at  New  Orleans  we  went,  and  I  saw  the  big 
live  alligators.  ALLIE  A.  M. 

ATTICA,  KANSAS. 

I  live  in  the  town  of  Attica.  It  was  a  year  old 
last  July.  It  has  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  wrote  once  be- 
fore, hut  my  letter  was  not  printed.  I  thought  I 
would  write  again,  and  hope  to  have  better  suc- 
cess tuis  time.  Thi-re  will  lie  school  here  next 
week,  I  like  "  Two  Arrows"  verv  much.  I  used 
to  live  in  Michigan,  on  the  lake  shore,  right  across 
fr. .111  Chicago.  N.  E.  A. 

Attica  is  a  flourishing  town,  although  only  one 
year  old,  as  it  already  has  fifteen  hundred  inhab- 
itants and  a  school  for  the  children  to  attend. 


turies  ago  the  Indians  who  inhabited  this  place 
killed  their  sachem  and  hung  his  head  on  a  pole. 
There  is  a  pole  here  which  some  people  believe  is 
the  original  one,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  the 
pole  now  in  existence  is  one  that  was  erected  as 
a  particular  sign  among  sailors.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent bathing  beach,  called  "  Bloody  Cove,"  be- 
cause there  was  a  battle  fought  there  by  the  In- 
dians, and  it  is  said  the  water  was  crimson  with 
tlie  blood  that  was  shed.  The  scenery  here  is 
beautiful,  and  on  clear  days  we  can  see  Long 
Island  across  the  Sound.  About  four  miles  out 
from  the  coast  is  Faulkner's  Island  ;  on  it  are  the 
light-house,  fog-house,  and  the  house  the  keeper 
lives  in.  One  day  a  large  party  of  us  sailed  over 
to  the  island  in  a  yacht  owned  by  Captain  B.  We 
went  up  in  the  light-house  tower,  and  the  keeper 
explained  to  us  how  the  light  was  taken  care  of, 
and  other  things  about  it.  He  said  that  a  certain 
number  of  towels  were  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment yearly  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  light. 
It  was  quite  interesting  to  hear  him  tell  about  it. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  there  was 
a  very  large  hotel  here,  but  by  some  mysterious 
coincidence  it  was  burned,  and  the  only  thing  re- 
maining to  tellof  its  former  existence  is  the  bowl- 
ing-alley, now  occupied  as  a  cottage  by  a  Mr.  G. 
For  ten  years  the  place  was  desolate,  except  for 
the  few  farm-houses  here  and  theie  and  one  small 
boarding-house.  Then, by  some  good  chance,  we 
heard  of  the  pla-;e ;  so  our  family,  with  three 
others  (mamma's  sisters'),  came  here  and  built  a 
cottage.  We  four  families  lived  in  one  cottage 
for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  little 
children  had  grown  so  large  that  each  family 
built  a  cottage  for  itself.  Now,  besides  these 
four  cottages,  there  are  about  twenty-five  others, 
and  we  have  delightful  times. 

I  am  afraid,  dear  Postmistress,  I  shall  tire  you 
with  my  long  letter,  so  I  will  close,  hoping  all  the 
correspondents  may  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as 
we  do  during  the  summer  mouths.  CLARA  I.  P. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  want  to  tell  you  about 
a  little  cousin  of  mine  who  had  a  little  lamb  given 
him,  which  he  feeds  tr.  .in  a  bottle.  He  tirst  gives 
the  bottle  to  the  lamb,  and  after  it  has  had  some 
milk  he  says,  "Now  it's  my  turn, "and  takes  the 
bottle  himself.  And  when  the  lamb  calls  its  mo- 
ther. Karlie  thinks  it  is  calling  him,  so  he  says, 
"  Be  still,  Iambic ;  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute."  We 
have  a  little  dog  which  we  call  Muggins,  and  we 
think  he  is  very  cute.  He  will  play  hide-and- 
seek,  and  when  he  is  looking  for  us  he  will  go 
up  on  the  piano  and  look  up  at  the  ceiling,  as 
though  he  expected  to  find  us  there.  My  sister, 
myself,  and  some  other  girls  have  a  cooking  club. 
FANNY  A.  W. 


WEIMAR,  TEXAS. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter.  I  live  in 
Weimar  It  is  a  small  town  on  the  "Sunset" 
Railroad.  It  is  on  a  high  open  prairie,  and  is  a 
pleasant  place,  for  even  in  warm  weather  there 
is  a  good  breeze.  We  have  a  fine  school  here, 
which  will  begin  again  on  the  1st  of  September; 
Professor  R.  P.  D.  is  the  principal.  My  brother 
takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  to  read 
it  very  much;  I  like  "Rolf  House"  and  Jimmy 
Brown's  stories  the  best.  I  am  nine  years  old. 
Your  friend,  WADE  McC. 

I  have  just  sent  a  letter  off  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  this  paper  about  an  exchange.  I  am 
in  the  country  now,  as  it  is  vacation.  We  have 
two  months'  vacation  here,  and  it  will  be  over 
next  Monday.  In  two  years  I  expect  to  be  in  the 
Hi"h  School.  Although  I  do  not  study  botany 
at  school,  I  like  it  very  much,  and  am  going  to 
study  it  at  home  this  year  I  send  you  some 
leaves  which  grow  here ;  they  are  pressed,  of 
course,  but  half  of  them  have  lost  their  natural 
color  If  any  of  the  correspondents  of  the  paper 
will  send  me  some  leaves  that  do  not  grow  here, 
I  will  send  them  some  in  return. 

CLAKENCE  G.  BAUSJIAN, 
535  North  Duke  Street, 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


SACHEM'S  HRAD,  CONNECTICUT. 

We  are  now  at  our  summer  residence.  Sachem's 
Head.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  about  nineteen 
miles  from  New  Haven  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  queer  name  from  the  fact  that  two  cen- 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOI 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  live  in 
Peoria,  but  am  spending  a  few  months  in  Chi- 
cago. 1  have  a  little  Shetland -pony  at  home, 
which  I  miss  very  much.  I  sometimes  take  my 
little  friends  to  ride  in  the  cart,  and  sometimes  I 
ride  on  my  pony,  and  papa  takes  his  horse  and 
rides  with  me.  My  pony's  name  is  Dotsy.  When 
I  ask  him  to  give  me  his  foot,  he  puts  one  into  my 
hand,  and  then  he  expects  me  to  give  him  some- 
thing nice  to  eat.  EDNA  L.  B. 

RIDLEY  PARK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Although  we  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  three  years,  none  of  us  have  ever  written 
to  you  before.  We  live  in  Philadelphia,  but  are 
spending  the  summer  in  Kidley  Park.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  place,  and  has  many  fine  residences  in  it. 
I  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother  — Helen, 
May  Edith,  and  Homer.  Some  time  ago  my  two 
older  sisters  and  six  other  girls  had  a  fair  for 
missionary  purposes.  They  made  nearly  all  the 
articles  themselves,  and  cleared  forty  dollars, 
each  one  receiving  five  dollars  as  the  result  of 


ler  labors.     I  liked  "Rolf  House"  very  much, 
and  was  sorry  when  it  was  finished. 

BESSIE  W.  S.  (12  years). 

The  busy  fingers  worked  to  good  purpose,  I 
.hiuk. 


SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  its 
first  publication,  and  like  it  more  and  more  every 
day.  The  exchange  column  I  find  very  valuable, 
as  I  have  answered  several,  and  always  found 
hem  trustworthy.  Santa  Cruz  is  just  across 
he  Monterey  Bay  from  the  famous  Hotel  del 


e  Monterey 
onte  mid  th 


e  Pacific  Grove,  and  like  them  is  a 


'avorite  summer  resort,  crowded  every  summer 
with  visitors  from  many  places.  There  will  be 
a  large  encampment  of  State  troops  here  in  a 
few  days.  This  season  has  been  delightful  :  clear, 
sunshiny  days,  but  never  too  warm  for  comfort, 
and  immense  crowds  of  people  are  bathing  in 
.he  surf  every  day  or  making  excursions  to  the 
hills  and  forests  near  by.  Santa  Cruz  Mis-ion 
was  established  many  years  ago  by  Catholic 
priests.  CALIFORNIA  EOT. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  Behead  land,  and  leave  that  which  is  curved. 

2.  Behead  a  small  wood,  and  leave  to  wander. 

3.  Behead  food,  and  leave  to  polish.    4.  Behead 
rough,  and  leave  an  article  for  the  neck.    5.  Be- 
head morose,  and  get  a  liquor.    6.  Behead  to  de- 
grade, and  leave  to  be  low.    7.  Behead  to  make 
shorter,  and  get  a  part  of  the  nose.    8.  Behead  a 
two-masted  vessel,  and  leave  to  fit  out.    9.  Be- 
head to  walk  tremblingly,  and  leave  an  animal. 
10.  Behead  a  tree,  and  get  a  structure.    11.  Be- 
head an  animal,  and  leave  an  animal.    12.  Behead 
a  bird,  and  leave  a  line.    13.  Behead  an  animal, 
and  get  a  grain.    14.  Behead  lean,  and  leave  a  re- 
lation.   15.  Behead  a  deep  cut,  and  leave  a  tree. 
16.  Behead  a  color,  and  leave  something  bright. 

NUNIE  BASNEY. 


No.  2. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  chair,  but  not  in  stool. 
My  second  is  in  stream,  hut  not  in  pool. 
My  third  is  in  deer,  but  not  in  fawn 
My  fourth  is  in  grass,  but  not  in  lawn. 
My  fifth  is  in  tie,  but  not  in  scarf. 
My  sixth  is  in  smile,  but  not  in  laugh. 
My  seventh  is  in  soul,  but  not  in  heart. 
My  eighth  is  in  bun,  but  not  in  tart. 
My  ninth  is  in  woman,  but  not  in  man. 
My  tenth  is  in  bucket,  but  not  in  can. 
My  eleventh  is  in  mist,  but  not  in  cold. 
My  twelfth  is  in  silver,  but  not  in  gold. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  artist. 
EDITU  HOBBS  (eleven  years  old). 


No.  3. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters. 
My  2,  3, 10,  6  is  a  small  animal. 
My  1,  2,  9, 10,  4  is  a  huge  fish. 
My  1.  7,  5,  9, 10  is  a  weapon. 
My  7,  5. 9, 10  is  a  fruit. 
My  1,  2.  8,  5,  7  is  a  useful  animal. 
My  I'..  7.  3,  ID.  4  is  a  small  light. 
My  10,  9.4,  n  is  a  garden  tool. 
My  2,  9, 10,4  is  to  listen. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  dramatist. 
GEORGE  ROYSTON. 


No.  4. 

TWO  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  To  stop.  3.  A  surface.  3.  To  jump.  4.  A 
narrow  band. 

2  —1  To  walk  lame.  2.  A  heathen  god.  3.  A 
method.  4.  Something  alleged  in  support  of  a 
cause.  LILLIE  VESARIA. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  305. 

No.l.-  PANIC 

A  B  A  D  A 
NADIR 
IDIOT 
CARTS 

No.  2.-          M  P 

DOE  BAA 

DANTE  BRING 

MONTHLY         PAINTER 

ETHEL  A  N  T    I    E 

ELL  GEE 

Y  R 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  George  R  ,  Mort  Laurence.  J.  A.  Welbourn, 
Helen  W  Gardner.  Henry  L- King.  Jennie  Peace, 
Margaret  Maynard.  Lorimer  Kent,  J.  C.  V .,  Red- 
mond A..  Gus  Craven,  Fannie  Rice,  Rick  Stanton, 
and  John  Cox. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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STANDING    HIGH    JUMP— BREAKING    THE    KECOKD. 


A  TALKING  CAT. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  lias  a  large  black  eat  that  talks.      I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind   before,  but 
this  animal  certainly  expresses  its  wants  and  feeling  l.\  certain 
tones  and  inflections  which  sound  marvellously  like  human  words. 

The  way  the  creature  came  into  the  family,  and  its  w  hole  con- 
duct and  bearing  at  the  time,  showed  an  amount  of  discretion 
and   tact   which    would   have 
•done  credit  to  the  wisest  and 
best-bred  mortal. 

The  family  had  a  very  hand- 
some pet  tabby  cat.  Tabby  in- 
troduced into  the  house  a  friend 
in  the  shape  of  the  black  cat 
of  which  I  speak.  The  stran- 
ger was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  house  during  the  day.  but 
was  always  turned  out  at  night, 
not  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  family.  It  was  a  wild, 
romping,  rather  vicious  crea- 
ture, with  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  street  Arab,  and 
manners  begotten  of  an  early 
education  in  vacant  lots. 

One  day  a  fatal  accident  be- 
fell the  tabby — it  was  run  over 
by  a  grocery  wagon.  The  cook, 
•whose  special  pet  the  tabby 
was,  became  inconsolable.  She 
vowed  she  never  could  love  a 
•cat  again ;  but  as  the  black 
one  had  been  a  friend  of  her 
pet,  she  treated  it  with  distant 
kindness  and  hospitality.  Here 
it  was  that  the  black  cat  show- 
ed its  wonderful  tact  and  judg- 
ment. It  seemed  to  reason  with 
itself  thus:  "Nowhere,  is  a  fine 
opening  for  me.  If  I  play  my 
cards  properly  I  may  step  into 
this  luxurious  position,  be  al- 
lowed to  sleep  in  all  the  easy- 
chairs  in  the  house,  have  milk 
three  times  a  day,  and  fresh 
meat  bought  for  me  especially 
.at  the  butcher's:  but  I  must  ML, 

-act  with  caution." 


Its  whole  manner  at  once 
changed.  It  became  quiet.or- 
derly,  and  considerate,  and  was 
consequently  soon  settled  in 
the  position  of  its  departed 
friend,  and  from  that  da\  to 
this  has  never  turned  aside 
from  the  line  of  action  laid 
do\\  n  for  itM-lf  at  the  start  by 
any  unseemly  conduct. 

It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  funeral  of  the  tabby  that 
Nig  i.  for  M>  tin-  cook  christen- 
ed it  i  tir.st  showed  its  wonder- 
ful gift  of  talking.  If  asked 
if  it  v.  anted  Munething  to  eat, 
it  would  answer  with  a  pro- 
longed "  Y-e-o-w";  but  if  0,110,- 

noned  as  to  something  thai  1 1 
did  not  want,  it  would  reply 
with  a  short,  almost  snappish, 
"Wow  !"  Sometimes  it  «  mi  Id 
utter  a  sentence  of  two  or 
three  words  with  so  much  feel- 
ing and  variety  of  inflection 
a>  to  lie  absolutely  startling, 
i  >f  course  it  is  impossible  to 
spell  these  cat  words,  but  per- 
haps" Y-e-o-w  wow;  ugh-r-r!" 
may  give  an  idea  of  one  of  its 
M-ntenee.s.  which  in  English 
would  mean,  "Oh,  leave  me 

alone;  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered."  We  all  know  how  ex- 
pressive the  different  utterances  of  a  dog  are,  which,  aided  by 
the  language  of  the  tail. give  him  quite  a  wide  conversational 
range,  so  that  he  can  say  anything,  from  "  How  do  yon  do,  old 
boy  ?"  or,  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but  yon  have  the  advantage  of  me," 
to  "Get  out  of  this.  \  on  rascal;  1  know  you're  round  here  for 
no  good."  But  for  a  cat  to  express  its  thoughts  as  this  eat 
does  is  something  altogether  out  of  the  common,  and  if  its  lan- 
guage is  not  ours,  it  answ  ers  the  same  purpose. 
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'AND    AWAY    FLEW    MOTHER    GROUSE." 


THE  THREE;  MOTHERS. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

WITH  the  going-  down  of  the  sun  there  comes  a  soft, 
cool  gray  light,  before  which  all  the  day  noises  seem  to 
fade  away.     The  swallows  wheel  about  in  the  air  and  twit- 
ter, the  night-hawks  scream,  and  the  frogs  croak;  but  in  a 


short  time  even  these  stop,  and  the  day-world  goes  to  sleep. 
Then  the  night-world  begins  to  rub  its  eyes  and  stretch 
its  limbs.  The  owl  peers  silently  out  from  its  hole  in 
the  tree,  the  wild-cat  steals  softly  up  from  its  lair,  and  all 
through  the  forest  dark  forms  come  out  from  the  denser 
blackness,  and  move  stealthily  about  in  search  of  the  day 
animals  which  have  gone  to  rest. 
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So  it  came  about  that  one  evening,  before  the  gray 
li^bt  was  fairly  gone,  a  large  owl — a  ubu.  in  fact — sat  on 
a  tree  bough,  glancing  keenly  around  in  every  direction. 
It  was  early  to  be  starting  out.  but  she  was  the  mother  of 
several  hungry  babies  which  had  been  making  a  terrible 
outcry  for  something  to  eat,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  hunting  for  them  at  once. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  wild-cat  was  creeping 
cautiously  along  the  branches  of  a  large  dead  tree.  She 
too  had  babies,  and  they,  like  the  i.wl  babies,  were  hun- 
gry. They  had  waked  early,  and  set  up  such  a  miouing 
that  she  had  at  last  uttered  a  despairing  yaw,  given  up 
all  idea  of  any  more  sleep,  and  sel  forth. 

Presently  Mrs.  Wildcat  caught  sight  of  Madame  Ului 
on  the  neighboring  tree,  and  instantly  tlati.-ned  herself 
out  on  the  branch  she  was  hugging.  Madame  Uhu  did 
not  see  Mrs.  Wildcat,  however,  for  in  r  eyes  were  fixed 
on  another  object  moving  about  on  the  ground. 

This  moving  object  was  a  third  mother — a  grouse  which 
was  trying  to  coax  a  brood  .  iier  under 

her  wings  to  sleep.  Or,  rather,  she  was  trying  to  coax 
one  unruly  fellow  to  stop  fretting  and  fussing  for  the  best 
place.  But  he  was  one  of  the  sort  that  always  thought 
some  other  place  was  better  than  the  one  he  had,  and  it 
usually  took  him  a  good  half-hour  to  settle  down. 

It  was  very  hard  on  Mother  Grouse,  for  she  knew  there 
•was  danger  in  moving  about  so  much,  and  she  spoke 
sharply  enough  to  young  Master  Fretful;  but  he  never 
could  see  anything  b?youd  the  end  of  his  bill,  and  so  he 
kept  on  fidgeting  and  fidgeting  until — phit.  flutter,  flutter. 
kwake — Mother  Grouse  was  snatched  in  the  cruel  talons 
of  Madame  Ubu,  and  carried,  screaming,  off  to  the  limb 
of  a  big  dead  tree,  leaving  Master  Fretful  to  huddle  up  to 
his  brothel's  and  sisters,  glad  of  any  place  he  could  find. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  tree  Madame  Uhu  carried 
Mother  Grouse  to  was  the  very  one  from  which  Mrs. 
Wildcat  had  been  watching  her;  and  as  Mrs.  Wildcat  was 
quite  as  fond  of  grouse  as  Madame  Uhu.  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  a  surprise  party  all  by  herself. 

Accordingly  when  Madame  Uhu  alighted  and  waited 
a  moment  to  rest  herself.  Mrs.  Wildcat  crept  along  the 
branch  until  she  was  within  good  leaping  distance,  and 
then — pounce!  she  sat  facing  Madame  Uhu.  And  a  v«-ry 
startled  owl  she  was,  too,  to  suddenly  see  a  snarling  wild- 
cat spitting  at  her,  and  reaching  out  toward  the  grouse 
with  four  sharp  claws. 

But  Madame  Uhu  was  no  coward,  you  may  be  sure. 
She  just  moved  back  a  step  to  get  a  better  hold,  and  away 
flew  Mother  Grouse. 

A  disgusted  owl  and  a  disappointed  wild-cat  n 
at  each  other  for  a   m..ment:  but  what  was  the  user  the 
breakfast  was  gone.     Mrs.  Wilde  away.  Madame 

Uhu  sullenly  flapped  back  to  Iier  nest,  and  Mo!  i,,  -\-  < ;  rouse. 
with  a  beating  heart,  hunted  up  her  babies,  and  hardly 
slept  a  wink  that  n  _ 


HOW  THE  HOUSE  RAN  AWAY  WITH  MIRANDA. 

BY  SUSAN  HARTLEY  SWETT. 

ROSANNA  felt  in  no  wise  disturbed  or  uneasy  in  her 
mind  when,  her  grandmother  being   ill.  her 
and  mother  took  her  brother  Oscar  and  went  to  visit  the 
old  lady  at  Patagumpus.  twenty  miles  away,  leavii .  _ 
at  home  alone  with  Miranda  Ellen,  the  h. 
nearly  sixteen  years  old.  and  Oscar,  who 
younger,  and  full  of  mischief,  would  only  have  been  anoth- 
er one  to  take  care  of  if  he  had  been  left  with  her 
he  bad  what  his  mother  called  the  screeching  who.. 
cough,  and  was  forever  breaking  the  slumbers  of  M: 
Ellen,  over  whose  bald  pink  head  the 
of  only  ten  short  months  had  fallen. 

The  Piiikham  homestead  was  situated  in  a  vc 


spot.  It  was  a  little  farm  nestled  against  a  great  dark 
pine  woods,  eerie,  solemn,  full  of  murmuring  voices.  Pas- 
tures filled  with  silver  birches,  which  looked  like  ghosts 
in  the  shades  of  the  summer  evening,  stretched  on  either 
side,  and  in  front  of  the  house,  not  many  yards  away, 
rushed  the  river — at  least  when  it  was  not  so  securely 
bound  in  ice  fetters  that  it  could  neither  sing  nor  run.  It 
thus  felt,  red  for  many  nmnths  during  the  year,  and 
nothing  more  rejoiced  Rosanna's  heart  than  the  day  it 
found  its  freedom  in  the  spring-,  and  with  its  silver  feet 
twinkling  in  the  sunlight,  went  shouting  and  leaping  to- 
ward the  sea. 

On  the  da\  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkham  set  out  for 
Patagumpus.  what  would  be  called  by  the  weather  proph- 
et- "a  warm  wave"  crept  over  the  country,  and  that 
night  it  began  t<>  rain  :  and  oh,  how  it  did  pour!  It 
-plashed  against  the  windows;  it  trickled  off  the  eaves; 
it  pattered  on  the  roof.  The  landscape  was  all  blurred 
and  cri->  <-ro->ed  by  it;  and  when  Eosauna  drew  the  cur- 
tains and  lighted  the  lamp,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a 
great  sense  of  louelines-.  though  Miranda  Ellen  was 
crowing  after  her  gayest  and  best-natured  fashion,  and 
Poll,  the  parrot,  which  her  sailor  cousin  had  given  her, 
was  declaring  that  it  was  "bunkum."  a  slang  expression 
which  she  had  learned  last  year  from  the  "  river  drivers," 
and  always  used  to  express  ber  keenest  satisfaction. 

The  nearest  neighbor  lived  more  than  a  mile  away,  and 
she  was  a  lone  widow  who  was  timid,  and  kept  a  great 
steamboat  bell  over  her  door  to  ring  up  the  village  people, 
who  were  more  than  another  half-mile  beyond,  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  her.  But  Rosanna  did  not 
fear  that  anything  would  happen  to  her  unless  Miranda 
Ellen  should  be  suddenly  -eized  with  the  croup  in  the 
night,  which  emergency  her  mother  had  feared  some- 
what, and  bade  her  to  be  sure  and  have  the  onion  syrup 
and  the  goose  grease  where  she  could  put  her  hand  upon 
them  in  the  t\\  inkling  of  an  eye.  and  the  fire  ready  to 
kindle  at  any  moment. 

"  Do  take  care  of  that  child,  whatever  else  you  neglect." 
were  the  last  words  she  said  as  she  climbed  into  the  wag- 
on; and  when  Rosanna  promised  that  she  would  do  so.  she 
felt  a  feeling  of  coming  danger,  and  was  oppressed  with 
the  sense  that  she  was  taking  a  great  responsibility  upon 
her  shoulders. 

But  the  night  won-  peacefully  away.  The  baby  fell 
asleep  to  the  tune  of  "Hey  diddle  dumpling''  at  eight 
b,  and  awok.-  only  in  time  to  answer  the  crow  of  the 
yellow  rooster,  which  was  a  scandalously  late  sleeper,  and 
did  not  bestir  himself  until  every  other  rooster  on  the  riv- 
er had  ceased  to  think  it  was  morning  at.  all.  It  had 
rained  all  night,  and  it  was  still  raining  when  Rosanna 
got  out  of  bed.  It  rained  all  that  .lay— a  steady,  incessant 
putter.  The  air  was  almost  oppressively  warm,  and  a 
thick  mi-  er. 

"  The  river  will  certainly  be  clear  soon,"  she  remarked 
to  Miranda  Ellen  and  the  parrot.  And  Miranda  Ellen  re- 
plied, "Goo:"  with  an  air  of  deep  conviction,  and  Poll, 
shifting  fr.  ool  to  the  other,  declared  that  it  was 

"awful  wet."  She  often  made  this  statement  when  it  was 
not  wet  at  all.  but  it  seemed  very  much-to  the  point  now. 

Early  in  tie  ,,i  two  of  the  "back-road"  men. 

who  lived  about  tbree-quarters  of  a  mile  away  through 
the  w I-.  called  at  tb. 

"Tin-  river  is  ri>jng  fearfully."  said  they.  "You  see 
the  jam  down  "t  the  bend  ain't  broke  loose  yet;  but  if  it 
1'"11'1  1  Harry '11  be  to  pay.  You  needn't 

raid,  though:  you're  up  too  high  here.'  But  it'-  too 
''•"I  :  i  the  time  of  a  freshet.  You 

might  get  scared  or  sometbi 

afraid,  "said  Rosanna,  cheerfully.    "There 
a   freshet  four  or  five  years  ago.     The  water  came 
up  to  that  first  row  of  birches,  and  carried  off  the  old 
hen-coop:  but  that  was  all  the  harm  it  did." 
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"  It's  'nio.st  up  to  that  mark  now,"  said  one  of  the  men.  ' 
"It's  so  foggy  that  ground  and  water  look  pretty  much 
alike  from  here:  but  I  have  lived  in  this  neighborhood  for  ' 
nigh  forty  years,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  rise  as 
high  as  the  spot  where  this  house  stands,  so  you  may  as 
well  rest  easy  where  you  are.      I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
take  the  baby  and  come  over  to  my  house  and  stop  till 
your  folks  get  home,  but  you'd  find  it  a  pretty  wet  walk, 
I  reckon." 

"Oh,  thank  you;  but  I  couldn't  do  that  anyway,  for 
Miranda  Ellen  is  inclined  to  be  croupy,  and  it  wouldn't  do  j 
to  take  her  out  in  this  weather.      I  promised  mothrr  to 
take  the  best  of  care  of  her;  and  then  there  are  the  cows  and 
hens  to  feed.'' 

"Well,  perhaps  you're  right.  Anyway,  we'll  keep  a 
good  lookout  for  you.  We  calculate  to  come  over  to  the 
river  again  to-night.'' 

Poll  seemed  ill  at  ease  that  afternoon.  She  was  contin- 
ually bidding  the  hens,  which  were  cackling  merrily  in  the 
barn  at  the  back  of  the  house,  to  stop  their  noise,  and 
croaked  dismally  that  it  was  "awful  wet,"  until  Rosanna 
was  fairly  tired  of  the  sound  of  her  voice.  But  Miranda 
Ellen  behaved  like  a  little  saint.  She  sat  on  the  floor  and 
patty-caked  and  crowed  to  herself  for  hours,  while  Rosau- 
ua,  who  was  particularly  anxious  to  finish  a  very  gay  hook- 
ed rug,  which  was  intended  for  a  birthday  present  for  her 
mother,  before  her  parents  should  get  home,  sat  in  the 
window  and  worked  away,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the 
freshet,  though  the  water  was  rushing  and  roaring  furi-  j 
ously.  It  always  roared  and  rushed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  after  heavy  rains  had  fallen,  for  there  were  some 
steep  falls  a  little  way  up  the  river  which  made  the  whole 
neighborhood  echo  with  their  noise. 

The  mist  was  becoming  a  little  less  dense  at  four  o'clock, 
and  uoing  to  the  front  door,  she  was  startled  to  find  that 
the  river  had  risen  far  beyond  the  row  of  birch-trees,  and 
was  every  moment  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house. 
Becoming  alarmed,  she  hastily  douued  her  shawl  and 
hood,  and  tucking  Miranda  Ellen,  who  had  just  fallen 
asleep  oil  the  hearth-rug,  into  her  cradle,  set  forth  to  make 
further  investigations. 

"It's  awful  wet,"squeaked  Poll — "awful  wet." 

She  thought  she  heard  voices  along  the  shore,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  village,  and  heedless  of  the  pelting  rain, 
ran  with  all  her  might  toward  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sounds  came.  Unfortunately  she  stepped  upon  a  pebble, 
which  rolled  under  her  foot,  and  down  she  went,  striking 
her  head  against  a  great  bowlder  by  the  side  of  the  path, 
anil  she  knew  no  more  for  some  time.  When  she 
finally  came  to  her  senses,  she  was  so  dizzy  and  weak  that 
she  found  it  impossible  to  stand  upon  her  feet.  The  air 
was  full  of  shouting.  There  was  a  snapping  and  crashing 
of  timbers,  a  rush  and  sweep  and  roar.  Rosanna  could 
not  see  the  house  from  the  point  where  she  had  fallen,  but. 
oh  !  how  the  river  was  rushing  up  the  banks,  and  how  it 
swept  everything  away  with  its  fierce,  angry  tide!  The 
old  shed  where  her  father  made  shingles  disappeared  in  a 
twinkling,  and  grandpa  s  old  chaise  sailed  oft  like  a  boat. 

"Oh,  Miranda  Ellen!"  sobbed  she:  and  then,  finding 
voice,  she  shouted  as  loud  as  she  could.  But  her  voice 
was  nothing  taore  than  a  sparrow's  chirp  in  all  that 
tumult. 

"Good  land,  sis,  what  has  happened  to  ye?  Why. 
your  forehead's  a-bleediii',  and  you're  white  as  a  ghost," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  "back-road"  men.  appearing  upon 
the  scene  just  at  this  period. 

"  Oil.  nevermind  that;  I  fell.  But  Miranda  Ellen,  she  is 
in  the  house.  Run  for  her  as  quick  as  you  can.  Oh,  I 
beg  of  you  save  Miranda  Ei 

"Powers  <i'  mercy  '.  the  water  must  ha'  surrounded  the 
hou-e  by  this  time.  It  rose  awful  sudden." 

But  he  did  run  with  all  his  niLrht.  and  Rosauna.  sudden- 
ly recovering  a  portion  of  her  strength,  ran  also,  though 


she  was  obliged  to  stop  at  intervals,  and  everything  swam 
before  her  eyes. 

"You  see  'taiu't  any  use,"  said  the  man,  who  had 
mounted  the  back  fence,  and  was  surveying  the  scene  as 
she  came  breathlessly  up  to  him. 

Rosauna  broke  into  a  despairing  cry.  There  was  the 
house  with  the  water  surging  and  dashing  around  it  as 
around  a  ship  at  sea.  If  there  had  been  a  boat  at  hand 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  reach  it,  so  strong 
and  fierce  was  the  tide.  But  there  was  no  boat.  Boats 
were  lay  no  means  plenty  in  that  region,  for  the  river  at 
some  points  was  hardly  navigable  even  for  the  lin 
sort  of  craft,  though  the  Indians  were  always  shooting 
over  the  ' '  rapids"  in  their  birch-bark  canoes,  and  the  ' L  river 
drivers,  "as  the  men  who  worked  on  the  river  were  called, 
brought  down  great  rafts  of  the  lumber  which  had  been 
cut  in  the  woods  during  the  winter.  The  water  was  filled 
with  them  from  early  spring  until  autumn. 

"The  Indians!"  cried  Rosauna.  "I  will  get  an  Indian  to 
come  with  his  canoe.  Oh.  do  help  me  to  look  for  a  boat !" 

"  But  'taiu't  any  use."  persisted  the  man.  And  just  at 
that  moment  what  did  the  house  do  but  sail  away  down 
the  stream  as  calmly  as  a  vessel  might  do  in  a  brisk  wind. 
Not  a  timber  in  it  shook  or  parted.  Great  branches  of  t  ret.-s 
and  other  debris  were  pressed  against  it.  and  floated  off  with 
it.  They  saw  Poll  fluttering  in  her  cage  beside  the  open 
window.  A  curtain  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  blew  out 
with  a  little  flap. 

"  I  declare,  it's  mighty  lucky  that  that  house  was  built 
with  a  kind  o'  basement  underneath.  No  water  "11  git  into 
the  main  part.  Don't  you  be  scared,  sis" — turning  to  Ro- 
sauna, who  was  leaning  against  the  fence  rail,  speechless 
with  terror.  "Nothing  '11  be  likely  to  harm  the  baby. 
The  house  "11  bring  up  somewhere  before  long.  I've  seen 
'em  go  off  that  way  before.  Why.  my  brother  Lysauder's 
store  went  down  the  river  in  the  great  freshet  thirty  veal's 
ago.  an'  the  flour  an'  provisions  in  it  warn't  even  moist- 
ened." 

The  house  sailed  out  of  sight  in  the  thick  mist.  The 
rushing  and  roaring  and  crashing  still  continued. 

A  great  number  of  people  were  collected  on  the  spot, 
and  the  men  took  the  cows  out  of  the  barn,  which  was 
still  high  and  dry.  and  grabbing  the  hens,  which  had  gone 
to  roost,  one  by  one  off  their  perch,  sent  them  flying  into 
the  woods  with  a  great  bustle  and  cackling. 

The  rain  still  continued  to  pour,  and  as  dark  and  gloomy 
a  night  as  ever  fell  closed  around  the  anxious  group.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  anything  of  the  fate  of  the  Pinkham 
house  until  daylight  should  come  and  the  heavy  drift  of 
fog  should  clear  away. 

"Oh,  Miranda  Ellen!  Miranda  Ellen!"  groaned  poor 
Rosanna.  "And  I  promised  mother  I  would  take  such 
good  care  of  her!"  And  all  night  long  she  walked  the 
floor  of  the  widow  Dobson's  cottage,  which  was  just  on 
the  brink  of  the  swollen  river. 

With  the  first  ray  of  dawn  the  wind  changed. the  clouds 
parted,  and  the  fog  gradually  blew  off  like  a  great  drift  of 
smoke.  Then  a  sight  which  caused  her  heart  to  leap  for 
joy  met  the  poor  girl's  watchful  eyes,  and  a  shout  of  relief 
went  up  from  the  men  who  were  gathered  outside.  There 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  wedged  in  securely  by  pieces 
of  timber,  stood  the  house,  still  unharmed.  Poll's  cage 
still  hung  in  the  open  window ;  the  curtain  was  flapping 
in  the  chamber  overhead. 

"  Oh,  the  dear,  precious  baby  !"  cried  she.  "I  must  get 
to  her  this  moment — I  must .'  Something  may  have  hap- 
pened to  her.  She  will  starve.  1 

"Good  lands!  how  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  get 
to  her  now  ?"  said  the  widow,  following  her  out-of-doors. 

"But  I  must,"  said  Rosauna.  "What  shall  I  say  to  my 
mother  when  she  gets  home  if  any  harm  has  come  to  Mi- 
randa Ellen  ?"  And  taking  the  first  leap,  she  found  herself 
on  a  slippery  but  firm  and  unsiukable  foundation. 
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••Are  you  erazv.  girl?"  shouted  the  men.  tryi:  _ 
after  and  hold  her  back.      "  The  river  "11  be  clea_ 
noon,  and  if  the  house  ain't  left  high  and  dry  o: 
side  when  the  tide  goes  out.  we  can  get  to  it  in  boa:  - 
is  madness  to  think  of  going-  over  there  in  that 
\rill  sorely  be  drowned." 

Bat.  never  heeding-,  she  sped  on.     Som- 
came  siddy. and  very  nearly  lost  her  footing:  - 
sue  slipped,  and  was  only  saved  by  a  hair's-breadth 
a  plnnse  into  the  cold  waves.     The  people  on  shor- 
their  breath,  and  not  a  -word  was  spoken.     Final 
reached  the  house  in  safety,  and  by  means  of  t 
on  the  basement  windows  succeeded  in  pulling  her* 
into  the  open  window  where  Poll's  cage  wa> 
Then  what  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  men :     H< 
men  sobbed  and  laughed  at  the  same  time: 

"It's  awful  wet."  sang  out  Poll,  and  in  ;-. 
B->sanna  had  the  baby. safeand  sound.  c".a»T- 
a.-ms.     She  was  asleep  in  the  cradle  just  wher- 
had  left  her.  but  there  were  tears  standing  01. 
mottled  cheeks,  and  a  doleful  pucker  about  h°r 

"Is  everrthing  all  right  ?"  the  people  shouted. 

And  for  replv  Bosanna  held  the  baby  in  the 
a:id   waved   her  little  band  to   them.      And   the?, 
ci.eertd  asain  until  all  the  echoes  answered  fr-  :. 
•near 


"When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pi  :  irned  from  their  visit, 

they  found  their  cottage  -posing  on  the  bank  of 

the  river,  where  the  rn  it  went  out.     But  ili- 

randa  Ellen  had  not  had  the  croup,  and  everything,  even 
to  the  smallest  chicken,  i.  -  ;ved. 
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FBASCIS  SCOTT  KEY  is  famous  for  just  one  thing: 
wrote  "  -         -  jled   Banner."  which   has 

been  sung  for  seve:  is  still  our  noblest-  pa- 

triotic song. 

Mr.  Key  was  born  in  :  :  County.  Maryland,  on 

the  1st  of  Au_  n  \   iu  Baltimore  on  the 

llth  of  Januar  lawyer,  and  he  wrote  a 

good  many  poems.  ~  -  published  in  a  book  in 

but  the  only  one  o:'  .     d  enough  to  be  remembered 

or  even  read  by  people  generally  is  "TLe  Star-spangled 
Banner." 

During  the  years  from  1812  to  1815  this  country  was  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  1S14  a  British  fleet  entered 
Chesapeake  Bay.     A  force  landed  and  marched  to  V 
ington  City.     The  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  force, 
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and  the  public  buildings  were  burned.  It  was  a  gloomy 
tirne  for  Americans,  for  when  the  capital  of  the  country 
iken  it  seemed  likely  that  we  were  to  be  conquered, 
and  lose  the  liberty  that  Washington  had  won  for  ns  in 
the  Revolution. 

After  taking  Washington  City  the  British  land  force 

marched  against  Baltimore,  and  the  war  ships  in  the 

•   iled  up  at  the  same  time  to  bombard  the 

from  the  water.     The  town  was  held  by  a  small 

body  of  American  soldiers,  and  its  principal  defense  on 

the  water-side  was  Fort  McHenry.  which  was  held  by 

Major  Armistead.  with  about  a  thousand  men.  mostly 

volunteers.     Its  guns  were  small  ones,  which  could  not 

-  their  shot  very  far:  but  the  men  in  the  fort  were 
brave  fellows,  who  meant  to  do  their  best  to  save  the 
city  with  such  cannon  as  they  had. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  the  British  had  captured 
a  well-known  citizen.  Dr.  Beanes.  and  carried  him  to 
their  ships,  where  they  held  him  prisoner.  Mr.  Key.  who 
then  lived  in  Georgetown,  near  Washington,  was  sent 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  for  Dr.  Beanes's  release,  and 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  British  admiral.  Coch- 
rane.  to  set  the  good  doctor  free.  But  as  the  ships  and 
land  forces  were  about  to  attack  Baltimore,  it  would  not 
do.  the  admiral  thought,  to  let  the  Americans  go  till  the 
fight  was  over,  lest  they  should  carry  information  to  their 
countrymen.  So  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Key  was  on 
board  one  of  the  British  ships  while  the  battle  was  go- 
ing on. 

fleet  moved  up  on  September  12.  and  at  sunrise  on 
the  13tu  the  ships  opened  fire  on  the  fort.    The  fight  that 
followed  was  a  fierce  one.  which  lasted  till  midnight,  and 
the  Americans  on  board  the  British  ships  could  not  make 
out  in  the  darkness  which  side  had  the  best  of  it.     Even 
after  the  firing  ceased.  Key  paced  the  deck  of  the  ship 
in  an  agony  of  fear  for  his  native  city.     He  knew  that  a 
British  land  force  had  made  an  attack  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  but  he  could   not   learn  what  the  result  had 
been.     He  had  seen  the  bombardment  of  the  fort,  but  he 
could  not  see  whether  it  had  fallen  under  the  fire  of  the 
ships  or  had  beaten  them  off.  as  the  vessel  he  was  on  was 
at  some  distance  in  the  rear  and  the  night  was  dark. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  his  feelings  were  as  he  wait- 
ed through  the  long  hours  from  midnight  till  morning 
for  the  first  light  of  the  dawn  to  show  him  whether  or  not 
--.ar-spangled  Banner  still  floated  over  the  fort.  It 
was  during  that  anxious  time  of  waiting  that  he  wrote, 
on  the  back  of  an  old  letter,  the  stanza : 

"  Oh  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming. 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  clouds  of  the  fight 

-.he  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bomb  bursting  in  air, 
Gare  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there: 

-  iv.  does  that  Star-spangled  Banner  yet  wave 

:he  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  S" 

When  the  long-looked-for  morning  came,  the  patriotic 
poet  at  last  learned  the  joyous  truth  that  "our  flag  was 
still  there."  that  the  British  were  beaten  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  that  the  city  of  his  birth  was  saved,  and  that  he 
still  had  a  country  free,  strong,  and  unconquered. 

When  he  went  ashore  he  wrote  out  the  whole  of  his 
poem  and  read  it  to  Judge  Nicholson,  one  of  the  men  who 
had  fought  to  defend  the  fort.  The  Judge  took  it  at  once 
to  a  printer,  and  had  it  printed  as  a  hand-bill  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  glad  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

The  song  was  set  to  music,  and  sung  in  the  theatres,  in 
private  houses,  and  on  the  streets,  and  every  where  through- 
.  :e  country  men.  women,  and  children  joyfully  took 
it  up.  From  that  day  to  this  "The  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner" has  been  the  song  that  can  most  quickly  and  deeply 
stir  the  hearts  of  Americans. 

The  man  who  wrote  it  has  been  famous  for  that  one 
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song  now  for  seventy-one  years,  and  away  on  the 
side  of  the  continent  a  Californian.  James  Lick,  in  the 
year  ISTi.  gave  §150. 000  with  which  to  build  a  monument 
to  Francis  Scott  Key  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  w 
was  a  sandy  waste  thousands  of  miles  from  the  settled  parts 
of  our  country  when  the  noble  song  was  written. 
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CHAPTER  ill. 

THE  ERRAND   OF  OSE-ETE. 

r|''Ht  wagons  came  slowly  on  down  the  pass,  but  it  was 
_L  only  a  few  moments  before  everybody  but  the  two 
drivers  had  dismounted  and  stood  gazing  at  Sile's  remark- 
able "find."      There  were  old  "placer  miners"  a: 
them,  and  they  all  declared  that  it  was  just  the  pi. 
•which  they  would  have  expected  a  "bonanza." 
they  all  ad'ded  that  without  water  to  wash  the  sand  and 
gravel  with,  there  would  be  little  use  in  doing  anything 
more  than  to  hunt  for  "  pockets."     There  might  be  "  pay 
dirt"  in  all  directions,  but  a  man  might  scratch  and  sift 
until  he  starved  and  not  get  more  than  enough  to  buy 
him  a  new  hat.     They  had  been  through  all  that  s 
experience,  and  their  heads  were  not  to  be  turned  ' 
Still,  it  was  decided  to  try  that  level  again  some  day 
the  whole  canon,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  water  was 
to  be  had.     All  that  could  now  be  done  was  to  car* 
search  for  and  gather  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  Sile's  "1 
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When  llu-y  came  t<>  the  rocky  ledge.  \\illi  tin-  preci- 
pi,.,.  ,,ii  one  side  anil  tin-  mountain  wall  on  tin-  olln-r, 
Judge  Parks  turned  to  Yellow  Pine  with  a  face  full  of 
doubt. 

'•Don't  you  lie  skeered.  .ledge.  I  took  a  measure  of  il 
at  the  narrowest  p'inl.and  it'll  let  the  wheels  go  1>\  and 
two  foot  to  spare 

That  was  close  work,  when  they  eauie  to  it.  ami  Sile 
shuddered  all  over  as  he,  saw  how  near  the  wheels  came 
to  the  edge  of  destruction.  A  restive  mule,  a  scared 
horse,  a  little  backing  and  plunging,  and  disaster  was 
ready  to  come.  Not  an  animal  shied,  however,  though 
some  of  them  tremhled  and  sheered  in  toward  the  rock.  ! 
It  was  hardest  when  they  had  to  hold  hack  going  down 
and  around  some  of  the  sharper  curves.  Site  had  several 
tremendous  shudders  at  such  places.and  drew  long  breaths 
of  relief  afterward  as  the  wagons  rolled  on  in  safety. 
Then,  on  the  next  level  below,  there  was  more  axe  and 
crowbar  work  to  be  done,  and  it  was  late  in  the  day  when 
the  train  once  more  reached  a  deserted  camping  ground 
of  the  band  of  Indians  they  seemed  to  lie  pursuing. 

"  We'd  better  take  a  rest,  here,  .ledge.  It's  been  a  hard 
day  ou  the  men  and  the  bosses,  and  we've  struck  gold 
a'ready." 

Sile  had  been  strangely  aware  of  that  fact  for  some 
hours,  and  it  had  dazed  him  a  little.  He  had  walked  on 
withoiM  asking  a  question  of  anybody.  He  bad  a  dim  idea 
that  the  metal  he  had  found  was  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  he  hardh  cured  to  know  how  much.  It.  was 
a  new  and  wonderful  sensation.  His  father  told  him  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  buy  him  a  farm  and  stock  it,  and  when 
Yellow  Pine  had  liuished  his  other  duties,  at  going  into 
camp  he  said  to  Sile: 

"Now,  my  boy,  gather  up  all  the  charcoal  you  can 
rake  from  those  dead  lires,  and  I'll  show  you  something. 
Slugs  are  safer  to  carry  than  dust  and  nuggets.  I  allers 
used  to  slug  my  tinds.  lirst  thing." 

That  uas  (ireek  to  Sile,  but  Yellow  Pine  rummaged 
one  of  the  wagons,  and  brought  out  a  long-nosed  bellows 
and  a  crucible  and  a  sort  of  mould  that  opened  with  two 
handles.  He  put  the  crucible  in  among  the  coals,  tilled 
it  from  Site's  yellow  heap,  covered  it.  and  began  to  work 
the  bellows.  Sile  was  astonished  to  find  how  speedily  what 
Pine  called  "bullion"  would  melt,  and  how  easy  it  was  to 
run  it  into  little  bars. 

"There.  Sile.  There's  your  farm,  cows,  bosses,  hogs. 
and  all,  and  it  only  cost  you  a  gettin'  thirsty 

"They're  wonderful."  was  all  Sile  could  say.  and  his 
father  put  them  in  a  b.-ej  and  locked  them  up  in  an  iron- 
bound  box  in  one  of  the  wagons. 

"You  i dn't  scratch  into  all  the  sand  you  come  to 

after  this,"  said  Yellow  Pine.  "That's  what  takes  the 
tuck  out  of  placer  miners.  One  good  pocket  '11  most 
ginerally  spile  the  eyes  of  a  green  hand." 

He  assured  the  Judge  that  one  more  push  would  bring 
them  to  good  grass,  and  he  added: 

"What's  more,  we  ain't  in  any  hurry  to  ketch  up  with 
no  redskins  till  we  know  what  they  are.  it's  peace  with 
most  on  'em,  and  this  ere  isn't  a  st  rung  band,  but  I  kinder 
want  lo  feel  m\  way." 

The  Indians  h:nl  set  out  ver\  early  that  morning,  and 
were  plodding  on  steadily  down  the  winding  slopes  of 
the  canon,  when  there  came  to  them  an  unexpected  sen- 
sation. It  was  a  dog. 

Kight  up  the  trail  trotted  One-eye,  all  alone,  and  with 
an  air  of  business  anxiety.  He  neither  paused  nor  turned 
until  he  cam'-  to  I,  MIL:  Bear  himself,  and  in  front  of  the 
chief  he  sat  down,  and  let  out  the  most  mournful  howl  he 
knew — and  he  knew  a  great  many. 

"Where  Two  Arrows?''  asked  the  chief,  as  if  the  dog 
had  been  human,  and  he  was  answered  first  by  another 
howl  and  then  by  an  eager  look  and  a  tug  at  his  deer-skin 
leggings.  Then  One-eye  trotted  oft'  a  little  distance  along 


the  trail  and  looked  back  and  barked,  and  the  dullest  man 
in  the  world  could  have  understood  him.  It  all  plainly 
meant  : 

"Come  on.  There's  a  fellow  down  this  way  that's  in 
nee, I  of  help.  Follow  nit-  and  help  him." 

"Ugh!"  exclaimed  Long  Bear.  "Two  Arrows  send 
dog  after  warrior.  Come." 

In  a  minute  or  so  the  old  chief  was  leading  his  men  rap- 
idly down  the  pass.  One-eye  kept  well  ahead  of  them, 
every  now  and  then  trying  to  express  an  idea  he  had  that 
no  time  was  to  be  wasted. 

"Ugh!"  was  all  the  remark  made  by  any  brave  when 
the  valley  came  in  sight,  and  hardly  more  was  remarked 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  village,  but  every  grunt 
meant  a  great  deal. 

"Not  here.  Doggo  right  on."  said  LongBear.  "Fol- 
low. Find  Two  Arrows  somewhere.'' 

They  bad  not  far  to  go  now  before  they  halted  as  if 
with  one  accord.  From  the  .summit  of  a  granite  bowlder 
a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  them  came  a  shrill  whoop, 
and  there  stood  I  he  object  of  their  search,  (irmly  erect  and 
seemingly  unharmed. 

"Boy  all  right,"  said  Big  Tongue.  "  (letter  come 
down." 

"Two  Arrows  no  fool,"  said  Long  Bear.  "Go  slow. 
Watch  dog.'' 

One-eye  still  trotted  on,  but  more  slowly,  until  he  turn- 
ed the  corner  of  the  rock.  He  re-appeared  in  a  second, 
with  a  sharp,  warning  yelp,  followed  by  the  fierce  growl- 
ing charge  of  an  uncommonly  large  grizzly  bear. 

"Ugh!"  said  Long  Bear.  "Sland  still.  Boy  been 
treed." 

He  had  not  been  "treed."  he  had  been  "bowldered," 
and  the  grizzly  had  been  arrowed  and  lanced  thoroughly. 
His  angry  charge  bad  been  made  with  his  last  energies, 
and  before  he  bad  advanced  half-way  he  reeled  and  fell. 

There  was  no  boy  upon  the  rock  now.  Two  Arrows 
darted  down  from  his  perch,  slipping,  sliding,  the  instant 
the  bear  followed  One-eye.  He  had  waited  up  there  for 
hour  after  hour,  looking  down  at  his  half-disabled  enemy, 
and  lie  was  tired  of  it. 

"Whoop!  whoop!  whoop!  I  have  killed  a  grizzly.  My 
bear!"  he  shouted,  and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  the  Big 
Tongue  ran  faster  than  even  the  Long  Bear  himself,  for 
Two  Arrows  had  the  advantage  of  them.  His  lance  was 
the  first  to  be  plunged  into  the  dying  monster,  and  the 
great  brute  tore  up  the  sod  around  him  for  only  half  a 
minute  before  he  stretched  himself  out.  and  all  was  over. 
Two  Arrows  bad  fought  and  killed  a  grizzly  single-hand- 
ed, and  again  Long  Bear  was  the  proudest  man  in  the  Nez 
Perce  nation 

It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  grizzly,  but  it  was  a  great  hon- 
or to  the  young  hero,  for  by  all  Indian  law  he  was  thence- 
forth entitled  to  wear  the  (daws  of  that  bear  on  state  oc- 
casions. Adding  all  things  together,  bisons  and  big-horn 
and  cougar  and  gri/x.ly.  Two  Arrows  was  rapidly  getting1 
to  be  a  middle-aged  warrior,  and  the  other  boys  had  no 
hope  of  catching  up  with  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  band  came  down  the  pass  leisurely, 
with  Na-tee  kali  well  in  advance  of  everybody  else. 

"Could  anything  have  happened  to  Two  Arrows?" 

Her  heart  beat  hard  with  exertion  and  anxiety,  and 
when  she  reached  the  level,  she  hurried  right  along  upon 
the  trail  of  the  braves.  It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
she  could  see  them,  and  a  sort  of  mist  came  before  her 
exes.  The\  u  ere  all  sitting  upon  the  grass  around  some- 
thing, and  she  could  hear  her  father's  voice  chanting.  It 
was  a,  curious  kind  of  song  of  triumph,  belonging  espe- 
cially to  a  case  of  large  grizzly  bear  slaying,  but.  Na-tee- 
kah  could  not  hear  it  clearly  at  first,  and  it  might  have 
been  a  funeral  song  for  all  the  music  there  was  in  it.  All 
out  of  breath,  she  toiled  on,  as  near  as  an  Indian  girl 
might  come  to  a  party  of  warriors,  and  then  she  under- 
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stood  it  like  a  flash.  Red  or  white,  she  was  only  a  girl, 
and  she  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  began  to  cry.  The  Big 
Tongue  had  arisen  as  she  came  near,  and  he  was  polite 
enough  to  say  to  her:  "Squaw  not  cry.  Boy  all  right. 
We  have  killed  a  hear.  Ugh!'' 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

GREAT     SCOUTING. 

THE  quadrupeds  of  the  mining  expedition  showed  many 
signs  of  the  hard  time  they  had  been  having,  and  it  was 
needful  to  get  out  from  among  the  rocks  quickly.  Early 
in  the  day  they  came  out  upon  the  level,  and  before  noon 
the  horses  and  mules  were  picking  the  rich  grass  around 
the  ancient  ruins. 

It  was  a  grand  time,  and  Sile  had  a  dim  idea  that  he 
only  drew  his  breath  now  and  then,  the  great  long  ones 
came  so  frequently.  He  had  felt  one  kind  of  awe  in  the 
cafion  and  in  looking  at  the  mountain-peaks.  Now  he 
felt  quite  another  kind  of  awe  in  looking  at  the  rude  ma- 
son-work of  those  houses. 

"  Father,"  he  asked,  "do  you  suppose  they  were  people 
anything  like  us  ?" 

"They  built  three-story  houses.  No  Indians  ever  did 
that." 

"  Is  there  nothing  at  all  about  them  in  history  ?" 

"Yes,  here  are  the  ruins.  Here  are  little  books  like 
this." 

He  handed  Sile  what  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
broken  piece  of  an  old  pot,  and  Sile  said  so. 

"  That's  it.  If  it  is  one,  it  shows  that  they  understood 
making  pottery.  Nobody  has  ever  found  anything  to 
prove  that  they  were  miners,  and  all  the  stones  of  these 
houses  are  only  broken.  None  of  them  are  cut  or 
trimmed." 

It  was  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  stand  there  and  talk 
about  a  lost  and  vanished  people,  but  Yellow  Pine  was 
thinking  of  a  people  who  had  vanished  without  being 
lost.  They  were  the  Indians  whose  camp-grounds  he  had 
moved  into  and  out  of,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  they  might 
he  found  again  at  any  hour.  He  advised  the  Judge  not 
to  move  011  again  until  some  exploring  and  scouting 
should  have  been  done. 

"Sile."  he  said,  "as  soon  as  your  hoi-se  has  had  a  good 
feed,  you  and  I  will  ride  a  circuit  and  see  what  we  can 
find."' 

Sile's  blood  danced  a  little.  Scouting  after  Indians 
was  a  thing  he  had  read  about,  and  he  did  not  dwell  too 
much  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  to  go  with  Pine 
rather  because  his  horse  was  a  fast  one,  and  had  not  pulled 
wagons,  than  for  any  other  reason.  Pine  said  to  him  : 

"Your  eyes  are  pretty  good  ones,  too.  Who  knows 
but  what  you  might  see  something.  Jedge,  I  won't  run 
him  into  any  danger.  Them  Indians  is  all  on  foot." 

Sile  set  to  work  at  once  upon  his  repeating  rifle,  his  re- 
volver, and  the  edge  of  his  hunting  knife,  as  if  he  had  a 
battle  with  Pawnees  on  hand.  He  gave  up  studying  the 
ruins  at  once,  and  even  forgot  how  many  slugs  his  gold 
had  been  run  into. 

"Sile,"  said  his  father,  as  they  rode  away,  "  bring  me 
in  some  Indians;  not  a  whole  tribe;  just  a  few." 

"  Come  on,  Sile,"  said  Pine.  "We'll  bring  all  we  find, 
I  reckon." 

He  showed  no  disposition  to  ride  fast,  but  cantered 
away  to  the  right,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
slope,  and  seeming  to  study  every  clump  of  trees  and 
bushes  they  came  to.  It  was  mostly  grassy  "open"  for 
quite  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 

"No  smoke  anywhere,"  said  Pine.  "They're  not 
camped  hereaway." 

"  I  walked  out  along  their  tiail  at  the  ruins,"  said  Sile. 
"Why  didn't  you  follow  it  .'" 

"That's  a   fair  question,  Sile.      It  looks  as  if  I'd  orter 


ha'  done  it,  but,  you  see,  I  don't  want  to  ketch  up  with  'em 
or  let  'em  know  we're  here.  I  want  to  find  'em  without 
telling  'em  what  road  I  kem  by." 

When  the  entire  band  of  Nez  Perces  had  arrived,  and 
every  soul  in  it  had  taken  a  look  at  the  dead  grizzly,  they 
had  no.  notion  of  walking  back  for  a  single  rod.  The 
braves  had  noted  the  indications  of  running  water  in  the 
distance,  and  they  pushed  on  until  they  found  a  camp 
ground  on  the  border  of  a  swift,  bright  stream,  almost 
alive  with  trout.  It  was  bordered  by  a  wide  band  of  for- 
est, and  the  trees  were  magnificent.  Here  at  last  they 
could  all  sit  down  in  a  kind  of  peace  and  plenty,  and 
mourn  for  their  dogs  and  ponies. 

Two  Arrows  had  no  mourning  to  do.  What  he  really 
needed  was  to  be  hooped,  like  a  barrel,  for  fear  his  pride 
and  ambition  might  burst  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
about  ten  feet  high  and  weighed  more  than  a  horse.  All 
the  other  Indians  he  had  heard  of  were  nothing  at  all  to 
what  he  was,  or  was  pretty  soon  going  to  be.  He  almost 
despised  cougars,  and  even  grizzlies,  until  he  recalled  how 
|  he  had  felt  when  the  open  jaws  of  the  one  which  had 
hunted  him  came  up  over  the  curve  of  the  bowlder. 

The  other  Indian  boys  hardly  felt  like  speaking  to  him, 
and  Na-tee-kah  called  him  to  supper  as  respectfully  as  if 
he  had  been  a  full-grown,  warrior.  He  felt  like  one,  and 
as  if  the  camp  were  too  small  for  him;  so  he  walked  out 
of  it  after  supper,  and  his  feet  carried  him  farther.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  idea  of  their  own  that  it  would  be  good 
for  him  to  take  another  look  at  the  bowlder  where  lie  had 
been  watched  for  by  the  grizzly.  He  had  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows with  him,  but  no  lance,  and  it  was  getting  too  dusky 
for  hunting.  The  ground  he  was  walking  over  was  pret- 
ty level,  but  it  had  its  hollows,  and  as  he  came  up  out  of 
one  of  these  he  suddenly  dropped  flat  upon  the  grass.  He 
had  not  been  hurt,  but  he  had  seen  something  that  in  a 
manner  knocked  him  down.  It  was  the  biggest  surprise 
he  had  had  since  he  came  through  the  cafiou,  for  two  pale- 
faces on  horseback  were  cantering  along  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. They  had  not  seen  him — he  was  sure  of  that,  al- 
though they  were  evidently  looking  for  something.  Ev- 
ery nerve  in  his  body  tingled  with  fierce  excitement. 

"War-path!"  he  exclaimed.  "Ugh!  Two  Arrows  a 
brave  now.  Get  horse.  Big  warrior.  Grow  a  heap. 
Find  pale-face  camp." 

Running,  walking,  creeping,  as  the  mists  of  evening 
i  deepened,  the  young  Nez  Peree  followed  those  two  horse- 
men, cunningly  avoiding  detection.  He  followed  them 
to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain slope,  and  there  he  saw  them  turn  to  the  left. 

"Know  now,"  he  muttered.  "  Pale-face  came  through 
cafion.  Follow  Nez  Perce.  Got  plenty  horse.  Two 
Arrows  great  brave.  Ugh  !" 

He  should  have  gone  for  help  and  have  performed  the 
rest  of  his  task  in  older  company,  but  he  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  the  vanity  of  winning  another  "heap"  of 
glory.  He  felt  entirely  competent  to  deal  with  one  band 
of  white  men,  and  to  carry  all  their  horses  into  his  own 
camp. 

He  lost  sight  of  his  human  game  several  times,  and  it 
was  now  pretty  dark,  but  his  keen  eyes  caught  the  glow 
of  camp  fires  at  last,  and  he  knew  what  that  meant. 
What  he  did  not  know  was  that  Yellow  Pine  and  Sile 
had  ridden  a  wide  circuit  across  that  open  and  had  dis- 
covered no  sign  of  danger. 

"Them  Indians,"  said  Pine,  as  they  were  riding  in, 
"have  gone  011  to  the  timber.  They  can't  have  the  least 
idee  that  we're  here,  on  the  ground  they  passed  over. 
To-morrer  we  must  make  another  scout,  though  I  slia'n't 
be  easy  till  I  know  jest  what  kind  of  neighbors  we're  to 
have." 

That  was  common-sense,  and  so  was  the  extreme  care 

witli  which  the  quadrupeds  were  gathered  and  hobbled 

j  and   "corralled"  between   the   protecting  masses   of   the 
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ruins.  The  members  of  the  mining  party  were  already 
divided  into  "watches,"  taking  regular  turns,  and  Silc 
and  a  man.  named  Jonas  were  in  the  first  watch  with  Yel 
low  Pine.  That  gave  him  a  chance  for  an  unbroken 
sleep  when,  his  work  was  done.  What  was  also  good,  it 
gave  him  a  rest  to  get  sleepy  in,  and  to  let  all  the  steam 
of  his  excitement  get  away  from  IMS  head. 

"  Pine,"  said  he,  "  if  I  see  an  Indian  shall  I  kill  him  :" 
"Yell   first,  and  get  out  of  his  way,  unless  he   holds 
out  his  hand  and  says   '  How  ?'      But  you   won't   have 
any  chance  this  night." 

[TO  UK  COXTI.NTKII.  I 


TED  ON  THE  "TITAN." 

HOW  TWO  BOYS  WEXT  TO  SKK  TIIK  YACHT  KACE. 
BY  MATTHEW  WHITE.  .1TX. 

TT  wras  the  happiest,  day  in  all  tlir  fourteen  u-ars  of  Ted 
Lansing's  life  when  he  received  that  iiivitatioii  from 
his  school  chum,  Bert  Goldwin,  to  go  on  a  short  cruise  in 
the  Titan,  Mr.  Goldwin's  new  schooner  yacht,  and  see  the 
first  race  for  the  America's  cup. 

The  Goldwins'  summer  home  was  at  Beach  Crest,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  where  Ted  was  requested  to  join  the 


cruising  party  before  noon  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the- 
race.  But  when  he  stepped  oh"  the  train  at  10.40,  Bert 
met  him  with  his  pony-cart,  and  the  announcement  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  his  father  to  start  that  day,  and 
consequently  Ted  and  himself  were  to  have  the  whole 
yacht  to  themselves. 

"That  is,  I  mean  the  whole  cabin,"  Bert  went  on  to. 
explain.  "Of  course  there'll  be  the  captain  and  crew, 
and  the  cook  and  the  steward,  aboard — sixteen  of  us, 
counting  you  and  me." 

"Why,  is  the  yacht  big  enough  to  hold  that  many— 
to  sleep,  and  all  that  ?"  exclaimed  Ted.  in  a  tone  of  aston- 
ishment. 

"Well.  I  should  say  so!"  returned  Bert,  smilingly. 
"  That's  what  we  call  a  light  load  for  a  schooner  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  t  wi-nty-tive  broad.  But  there  she 
is  now.  and  we'll  LTO  right  aboard." 

The  Titan's  hull  was  painted  black,  relieved  by  a  gold 
stripe,  and  with  her  graceful  lines,  .tapering  spars,  and 
spotless  canvas,  she  had  the  appearance  of  some  beautiful 
water-bird  all  ready  for  (light. 

\\  liileTed  slood  ga/iug  at  the  vessel  in  spell-bound  ad- 
miration, Bert  put  lioth  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  in  his. 
deepest  voice  shouted  through  them, 

"  Titan  ahoy!" 
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There  was   ii"  :ms\viT.  l»ut   Ted  saw  a  small  white  flag  ' 
waved  l>y  some  one  on  tin;  yaelit. 

Forming  a  tnimpet  of  his  hands  mice  more,  Bert  cried 
(.in  again,  "  Send  the  gig  ashore."  Whereupon  there  was 
another  waving- of  the  white  Hag  on  the  Titan. 

While  they  were  waiting1  for  the  boat,  Bert,  in  reply  to 
Ted's  questions,  explained  that  the  pennant  Hying1  from 
the  foremast  was  the  club  signal,  and  that  from  the  main- 
mast the  Titans  own  private  one. 

"Then  that  little  blue  Hag  at  the  mainmast  cross-tree 
on  the  starboard  side,"  he  continued, "  means  that  the  own- 
er isn't  aboard.  Rut  here's  the  gig  now." 

"She's  a  beauty  too."  said  Ted. 

After  his  friend  was  seated,  Bert  took  his  place  in  the 
stern  between  the  tiller  ropes,  and  gave  the  command, 

"Up  oars!" 

Instantly  the  four  sailors  seized  their  sweeps  and  raised 
them  to  an  upright  position,  blades  in  the  air. 

"Let  fall,"  was  IJert's  next  order. 

Splash  went  the  oars  into  the  water. 

"Give  way. "added  the  young  yachtsman,  and  the  gig 
shot  off  toward  the  Titan. 

Ted  looked  on  with  lively  interest  as  his  chum  guided 
the  boat  under  the  yacht's  stern  and  up  toward  the  gang- 
way on  the  starboard  side. 

"Way  enough,''  he  cried  the  next  minute,  and  as  if  by 
magic  the  rowing  ceased,  and  the  long  oars  were  brought 
inboard  and  laid  along  the  thwarts. 

"  Why,  the  deck's  clean  enough  to  eat  your  dinner  off 
of,"  was  Ted's  first  comment  as  he  stepped  aboard.  "And 
I  shouldn't  think  you'd  need  any  looking-glasses  aboard," 
he  went  on,  stopping  in  front  of  the  binnacle.  "  with  all 
this  polished  brass  around." 

After  telling  the  Captain  that  he  could  get  under  way 
at  once,  Bert  called  out  to  his  friend,  who  was  watching 
the  sailors  hoist  the  gig  to  the  davits,  to  come  below  with 
him  and  see  the  cabin. 

"  Why,  it's  just  like  a  parlor  or  dining-room  on  land!" 
exclaimed  Ted,  as  his  eye  took  in  the  plush-covered  di- 
vans, the  stand  of  flowers  on  the  centre  table,  the  hand- 
some curtains,  and  the  piano  in  the  corner. 

"Here's  father's  state-room,"  proceeded  Bert,  leading 
the  way  through  a  door  at  the  right,  where  he  displayed 
to  the  view  of  his  astonished  chum  a  pretty  little  room, 
with  a  skylight  opening  into  it.  and  furnished  with  a 
double  bedstead,  bureau,  wardrobe,  and  writing-desk,  all 
complete.  "There  are  four  more  bunking-rooms,"  con 
tinned  young  Goldwin,  when  they  had  returned  to  the 
cabin — "two  down  that  passage  on  the  left,  called  the 
port-rooms,  and  two  here,  one  either  side  the  companion- 
way:  these  are  the  quarter-rooms.  They're  the  coolest 
aboard:  so  I  move  we  each  bunk  in  one.  There  are  two 
lockers  behind  the  bed,  and  hooks  along  the  wall  where 
you  can  put  your  things.  I'm  going  to  get  into  my  sea- 
togs  now.  Wait  a  second,  and  I'll  have  Andrew  br'mir 
you  your  bag." 

When  the  boys  appeared  on  deck  again  some  ten  min- 
utes later,  they  were  both  attired  in  Hannel  suits  and  blue 
yachting  caps,  all  ready  for  cruising. 

"Now,  Bert."  began  Ted,  when  they  were  seated  in 
camp  chairs  by  the  lee  rail,  with  a  rug  under  their  feet, 
"please  explain  all  about  the  crew.  Which  is  the  Cap- 
tain ?  I  see  two  men  in  uniform." 

"The  one  with  the  anchor  on  the  right  sleeve  of  his 
coat  is  the  Captain,"  was  the  an.swer.      "The  mat< 
chor  is  on  the  left  sleeve." 

"And  that  sailor  steering,  with  the  pair  of  opera-glasses 
embroidered  on  his  shirt  sleeve,  who  is  he  ;"  went  on  Ted. 
'That's  one  of  the  quartermasters.  There  are  two  of 
them.  But  see  this  tug  racing  after  us.  She  wants  to 
get  the  job  of  towing  us  through  Ibll  Gate.  You  see, 
the  channel  is  so  narrow  and  the  tide  «>  strong  that  it's 
dangerous  to  sail  through." 


The  light  breeze  was  already  dying  out,  and  the  puffing 
tug  was  soon  alongside,  which  resulted  in  a  bargain  being- 
struck  between  the  two  captains,  by  which  the  tug  agreed 
to  low  the  Titan  through  the  Gate  and  down  to  Bay 
Ridge,  near  the  Narrows,  for  twenty-live  dollars. 

At  lunch  our  friend  Ted  was  as  much  absorbed  in  the 
signal  Hags  on  the  china  and  silverware  as  he  was  in  the 
dainty  luncheon  served  by  the  Titan's  excellent  cook,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boys  were  again  on  deck. 

They  found  the  yacht  just  entering  the  famous  Gate, 
and  having  established  themselves  in  "front  seats"  on  the 
forward  grating,  with  their  feet  steadied  on  a  stay  from 
the  bowsprit,  and  their  backs  braced  against  the  jib  hal- 
yards, they  settled  down  for  a  grand  view  of  all  the  sights. 

Steadily  onward  the  stanch  little  tug  led  the  way  through 
the  narrow  channel,  where  the  water  seethed  and  boiled  as 
though  treacherous  rocks  were  hidden  just  beneath  the 
surface,  around  Blackwell's  Island  with  its  grim  prisons, 
down  past  the  picturesque  heights  011  the  east  side  of  the 
great  city,  and  farther  on  still  between  the  countless  docks 
on  either  shore,  and  in  among  the  busy  ferry-boats. 

"  There's  the  big  bridge:"  cried  out  Bert,  presently,  and 
then  proposed  that  they  adjourn  to  the  quarter-deck,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  more  extended  view  before 
they  passed  under  the  famous  structure. 

Two  minutes  later  Ted  grasped  his  chum  by  the  arm 
with  a  shout  of:  "Oh,  Bert,  look!  our  masts  are  surely 
going  to  hit:" 

The  other  glanced  up  quickly,  and  then  turned  an  anx- 
ious face  toward  the  Captain.  But  the  latter  only  smiled, 
and  after  the  Titan  had  passed  safely  under,  remarked, 
quietly,  "  We  had  twenty  feet  to  spare." 

It  had  now  come  on  to  rain,  and  the  boys  went  below, 
when-  Bert  played  on  his  banjo  till  dinner-time.  When 
they  appeared  on  deck  again,  about  half  past  six,  they 
found  the  yacht  riding  at  anchor  off  Bay  Ridge,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fleet  of  its  fellows. 

"You  mustn't  mind  being  waked  up  about  five  in  the 
morning  by  the  holystoning  of  the  deck, "Bert  warned 
his  chum  as  he  said  good-night.  "It  makes  a  fearful 
racket,  but  it's  one  of  the  things  you've  got  to  get  used  to 
aboard  a  yacht." 

Ted  promised  to  be  ready  for  it ;  but  nevertheless,  when 
his  dream  of  winning  the  America's  cup  with  a  cat-boat 
was  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  a  pounding  right  over  his 
head,  that  sounded  as  if  somebody  was  dropping  a  dozen 
or  two  of  dumb  bells  on  the  deck  for  the  pure  fun  of  seeing 
how  much  noise  could  be  made  with  them,  Ted  felt  like 
springing  out  of  bed  and  "  going  for"  that  somebody. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  (which  was  Sun- 
day), as  they  reclined  on  rugs  under  the  awning  that  had 
been  stretched  on  the  after-deck,  a  shout  of  "  Titan  ahoy!" 
started  both  boys  to  their  feet.  It  came  from  a  man  in  a 
row-boat,  who  was  the  hearer  of  a  telegram  for  Bert. 

"  It's  from  father,''  the  latter  explained  to  Ted,  when  he 
had  opened  it.  "  He  sa\  s  lie's  coming  down  to  join  us  ill 
the  morning  on  a  tug;  so  now  we  can  be  sure  of  going 
out  to  sea  with  the  I'liritnn  and  Genesta." 

The  boys  were  up  at  seven  o'clock  Monday  morning  to 
begin  an  eager  watching  for  the  expected  tug.  It  arrived 
about  half  past  ten.  with  Hairs  Hying  from  every  available 
staff,  and  a  merry  company  on  board,  including  not  only 
Mr.  ( ioldwin.  but  his  wife,  daughter  Florence,  and  a  young 
lady  friend  of  the  latter's,  Miss  Oakes. 

Bert  went  off  in  the  gig  to  transfer  these  four  to  the  Ti- 
tan, and  then,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  Mr. 
(ioldwin  made  arrangements  for  the  tug  to  give  them  a 
tow.  So  the  anchor  was  hove,  a  hawser  paid  out,  and 
once  more,  with  the  "puff,  puff"  of  steam  instead  of  the 
whistling  of  breezes  as  her  motive  power,  the  trim  yacht 
cut  the  water  with  her  delicate  prow. 

"And  is  this  really  the  Atlantic Ocean  ?"  inquired  Miss 
( lakes,  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later. 
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Well  might  this  question  be  asked,  for  the  water  was  as 
smooth  as  that  of  a  river,  while  the  hundreds  of  vessels 
huddled  about  the  old  red  Scotland  light-ship  gave  the  lo- 
cality more  the  appearance  of  a  city's  crowded  harbor  than 
of  the  open  sea.  There  were  big  steamboats  and  little  c  mes. 
yachts,  tugs,  and  steamers,  all  striving  to  get  as  near  as  the 
law  would  permit  to  the  central  attractions  of  the  day.  the 
English  cutter  Genesta  and  the  American  sloop  Puritan. 

But  the  hours  went  by,  and  still  there  was  not  wind 
enough  to  start  the  race.  The  Titan  meanwhile  kept 
slowly  forging  her  way  over  the  "bright  blue  sea"  in  the 
direction  of  Europe. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  Ted  wanted  to  know  at  noon, 
pointing  to  a  small  red  flag  that  was  being  hauled  up  to 
the  port  foremast  cross-trees. 

"That  shows  that  the  crew  are  at  mess — eating  their 
dinner,  you  know,"  replied  Bert.  "  A  white  one  is  run  up 
at  the  same  place  on  the  starboard  side  when  we  in  the 
cabin  are  at  meals.  But,  I  say,  here's  the  old  Ann'ricn 
right  off  our  port  quarter.  She's  the  very  yacht  that  first 
won  the  cup  the  English  cutter  is  trying  to  get  back  to-day. 
General  Butler  owns  her  now.  See  him  standing  there 
in  the  companion-way,  in  a  blue  suit  with  brass  buttons  ?" 

Lunch  was  announced  at  one,  and  while  they  were  at 
table  the  booming  of  guns  and  shrieking  of  steam-whis- 
tles announced  the  fact  that  the  great  contest  had  begun 
at  last.  And  when  the  company  appeared  on  deck  again 
an  hour  later,  there  was  the  Puritan  gliding  steadily 
ahead  of  her  rival.  They  were  both  bearing  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  Titan,  too,  with  the  big  fleet  of  steam- 
boats, tugs,  steam  yachts,  and  small  craft  behind  them. 

"  Oh,  aren't  they  both  beauties!"  cried  Bert,  wildly  rac- 
ing up  and  down  the  deck  in  his  excitement. 

"And  just  see  that  Puritan  go!"  added  Ted. 

"  But  which  is  the  Puritan  ?"  asked  Miss  Oakes,  weari- 
ly dropping  the  glass  in  her  lap.  "I'm  always  getting 
them  mixed." 

"And  I  never  can  manage  to  see  them  both  at  once," 
lamented  Florence,  in  her  timi. 

"Of  course  you  can't,  my  dear,"  laughed  her  father, 
"  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  too  far  apart  to  come 
within  the  range  of  one  glass." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  way,"  was  the  young  lady's 
quick  response.  "I  don't  expect  to  see  them  both  at  the 
same  time,  but  as  soon  as  I  recognize  one  and  then  look 
for  the  other,  I  can't  find  it,  and  when  I  do  I  lose  the  tirst. " 

Bert,  meanwhile,  was  trying  to  explain  to  Miss  Oakes 
that  the  Puritan  was  dark  along  the  water  line,  where 
she  had  been  pot-leaded  to  make  her  slippery,  while  the 
Genesta  carried  a  red  flag  at  her  mast-head. 

"And  besides, "he  added,  "you  can  always  be  sure  of 
which  is  which  on  this  tack  if  you  remember  that  the  Pu- 
ritan is  to  windward  of  the  Genesta." 

"Oh  dear,  that  won't  help  me  at  all!1'  cried  the  young 
lailv.  "  It's  a  great  deal  easier  to  remember  about  the  red 
flag  and  the  pot-lead,  if  I  can  only  be  certain  of  which  be- 
longs to  which." 

But  now  came  a  fresh  diversion  of  glasses,  induced  by 
a  shout  from  Ted  of,  "Oh,  there's  the  Stiletto  .'—that  low, 
white  steam  yacht  off  yonder,  with  the  three  masts,  and 
her  stern  seeming  to  run  down  into  the  water.  She  beat 
the  Mary  Powell  in  June,  you  know,  and  is  the  fastest 
steam  vessel  afloat.  Just  see  her  shoot  about;  and  to 
think  that  the  man  who  invented  her  is  blind  !" 

Shortly  after  this  the  racing  yachts  went  about,  after 
which  it  was  not  so  convenient  to  keep  watch  of  them  from 
the  Tiltiii.  and  having  ascertained  that  they  were  now 
twelve  miles  out  at  sea,  Mr.  Goldwin  presently  desired 
the  Captain  to  put  back. 

In  the  run  home,  with  the  wind  astern,  the  spinnaker 
sail  was  set — reaching  from  the  foremast  cross-trees  to  a 
boom  rigged  out  over  the  water  on  the  port  side — and  the 
yacht's  pass"ngers  adjourned  with  their  rugs  and  wraps  to 


the  forward  grating.  And  here,  with  the  Titan  gently 
plunging  over  the  low  billows  and  stirring  up  the  foam 
under  her  lee,  Ted  sat  for  two  blissful  hours,  until  the 
blinking  eyes  of  the  Highland  Light-house  proclaimed  the 
fact  that  this  day  of  days  in  his  calendar  was  over. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  they  reached  the  Narrows, 
where  a  passing  tug  gave  out  the  information  that  the 
race  was  off  because  not  finished  within  seven  hours. 

"  But  when  time  was  called  the  Yankee  sloop  was  over 
a  mile  and  a  half  ahead,"  added  the  patriotic  skipper. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Titan  came  to  anchor  off  Bay 
Ridge  again.  The  whole  company  spent  the  night  on 
board,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  yacht  was  towed 
up  through  the  Gate  and  back  to  Beach  Crest,  where  Ted's 
first  cruise  ended  at  half  past  ten. 
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TWO  boys  were,  the  other  day,  talking 
about  the  famous  base-ball  pitchers 
of  the   country,  and   one   of   them,  whose 
face  was  too  honest  to  allow  of  a  doubt  that 
he   fully  believed    what   he   said,  declared 
that  Welch,  the  pitcher  of  the  New  York 
League  Nine,  could  "send  a  ball  from  'the 
box'  to  the  home  plate  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  S,"  and  I  have  since  been 
told  that  there  are  a  great  many 
boys  who   honestly  believe   that 
their  favorite  pitchers  can  accom- 
plish this  feat. 

I  am  sorry,  boys,  to  upset 
your  faith  in  the  ability 
of  New  York's  wonderful 
pitcher,  but  I  assure  you 
that  he  can  not  pitch  a  ball 
so  as  to  make  it  take  in  its 
course  the  shape  of  the  let- 
ter S.  nor  is  there  anybody 
else  in  the  world  who  can 
do  so.  Welch  himself  would 
be  the  last  person  under 

the  sun  to  claim  such  a  thing,  because  Mr.  Welch, 
am  sure  all  the  boys  who  admire  his  pitching 
be  glad  to  know,  is  a  straightforward,  honest,  and  truth- 
ful young  man,  and  is  thought  a  great  deal  of  by  the 
students  at  Amherst  ('olleve.  who  last  winter  employed 
him  to  teach  them  something  of  his  clever  art.  What 
Welch  will  tell  you,  as  he  told  me  the  other  day,  is  that  a 
single  curve  (either  out  or  in)  of  five  feet  in  a  distance  of 
fifty  feet  is  about  the  limit  of  any  pitcher's  ability.  So 
when  next  you  hear  any  boy  talk  about  a  ball's  going  out 
and  in  with  a  zigzag  course  from  the  pitcher's  hand  to  the 
home  plate,  you  can  safely  tell  that  boy  that  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

I  told  Mr.  Welch  that  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  would  be  glad  if  be  would  tell  them  how  it  is  that 
he  makes  a  ball  take  that  curved  course  which  so  much 
bothers  the  batsmen  who  have  to  strike  at  it.  He  laughed 
good-humoredly,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  he 
knew  how,  but  that  curving  a  ball,  like  tumbling  down- 
stairs, was  something  for  which  there  is  no  written  rule. 
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The  trick  is  only  learned  l>y  long  and  continued  practice. 
It  is  done  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  He  said  that  he  could 
take  any  boy  with  natural  aptitude  for  pitching-  and  show 
him  something  about  it,  but  that  it  could  not  be  described 
on  paper.  There  were,  however,  some  hints  generally 
about  pitching-  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  boys, 
and  these  he  would  gladly  give. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  pitchim;-.  he  said,  was  to 
confuse  the  batsman  as  to  the  rale  of  speed  at  which  the 
ball  was  travelling.  In  order  to  do  Ibis  a  pitcher  must 
learn  to  go  through  all  the  motions  of  a  swift  delivery  of 
the  ball,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  ball  leave  his  fingers 
with  a  retarded  motion.  Of  course  what  are  known  among 
young  base-ball  players  as  "  slow  twisters"  are  never  seen 
in  professional  games;  all  balls  are  swift,  but  there  is  a 
relatively  slow  ball  which,  when  delivered  with  exactly 
the  same  motion,  apparently,  as  a  very  "hot  shot,"  puz- 
zles the  batsman  very  much. 

In  the  second  place,  a  good  pitcher  is  always  on  the  look- 
out to  "  catch  the  li.-itsman  out  of  form"  :   that,  is.  to  serve 
him  with  a  very  swift  ball  when  he  is  not,  in   his  best 
striking  position,      of  course  this  can  only  lie  don 
perfect  understanding  between  the  pitcher  and  the  catch- 


er. For  example,  you  have  a  nervous 
batsman  before  you.  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  moving  liis  bat  about  a  good  deal  while 
waiting  fora  ball.  The  catcher,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  returning  the  ball 
to  you  slowly,  suddenly  sends  it,  back  to 
you  vcr\  fast;  von  are  waiting  exactly 
in  the  right  position  to  receive  it.  You 
instantly  send  it  to  the  batsman.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  make  a  foul  or 
miss  the  ball  altogether. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  strategy  con- 
nected with  the  pitcher's  position.  Of 
course  the  rules  as  to  "balks"  are  very 
rigidly  enforced,  and  a  pitcher  must  be- 
careful  that  he  does  nothing  to  enable 
one  of  the  other  side  to  take  a  base.  Un- 
der the  new  rules  of  the  National  League, 
if  a  pitcher  makes  a  single  one  of  the 
several  motions  of  the  series  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  make  in  delivering  the  ball  to 
the  bat.  and  then  does  not  deliver  the 
ball,  it  is  a  "balk."'  For  this  and  for 
other  reasons  the  old-time  habit  of  pitch- 
ers of  throwing  the  ball  to  the  bases  to 
catch  some  base-runner  napping  has  gone 
out  of  use  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mr. 
\Yelch  sa\s  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous- 
practice,  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  base- 
runner  being  nearly  live  to  one.  Of 
course  all  pitchers  are  obliged  to  do  it.  at, 
times,  otherwise  the  base-runners  would 
have  little  clilliculty  in  "stealing  bases"  -r 
bill  boys  should  remember  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous, and  every  young  pitcher  should 
be  very  sure  that  he  can  throw  straight 
before  attempting  it. 

Many  boys  \vill  no  doubt  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  best  pitchers  frequently 
deliver  balls  with  no  intention  of  "strik- 
ing out"  the  batsman,  but  solely  to  make 
him  hit  a  long'  fly.  depending  upon  their 
own  fielders  to  put  him  out.  This  prac- 
tice is  usually  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
batsmen  who  are  known  to  be  hard  and 
reckless  hitters.  The  pitcher  knows,  for 
example,  that  the  batsman  who  is  facing 
him  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
hard  hitter.  A  signal  is  given  to  the  field- 
ers, \\  ho  cautiously  fall  back,  and  the 
pitcher  then  de-livers  a  tempting-  ball.  The  mighty  striker 
hits  it  a  powerful  blow,  and.  amid  the  applause  of  the 
spectators,  the  ball  rises  bird-like  in  the  air,  while  the  proud 
striker  starts  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed  for  the  first 
base.  All  this  would  be  very  well  were  it  not  that  the 
bird-like  ball  is  obliged  to  come  down  to  roost,  and — alas- 
for  the  mighty  batsman! — its  roosting-place  is  generally 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  outlying  and  watchful  fielders. 
As  in  many  other  affairs  of  life,  it  is  not  always  the 
longest  or  the  highest  hit  that  counts  the  most.  The 
really  good  batsman  is  he  who  uses  his  willow  stick  with 
judgment  and  intelligence.  It  is  much  better  to  set  your 
heart  modestly  upon  first  base,  and  "get  there,"  than  to 
covet  the  glory  of  a  home  run  or  a  "three-bagger,"  and 
perish  unhappily  at,  the  hands  of  a  wary  fielder.  So  well 
is  this  fact  recognized  among  professional  ball-players 
thai  clever  one-base  hits  are  generally  regarded  as  deserv- 
ing of  more  credit  than  lucky  "  flies"  which  are  accident- 
ally missed  by  the  opposing  fielders.  Head-work  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  duties  of  a  really  good  ball-player  as 
mere  physical  dexterity,  and  the  successful  all-round  play- 
er is  lie  who  brings  intelligent  thought  to  bear  upon  his 
several  duties. 
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This  point  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Captain  John  M. 
Ward,  of  the  New  York  League  Nine.  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  playing-  for  his  club ;  that  is,  lie  is  believed  to  be 
willing  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  record 
in  order  to  secure  an  advantage  for  the  nine.  He  has 
studied  law,  and  has  been  admitted  "to  the  bar,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  he  finally  leaves  the  ball  field 
for  the  court-room  he  will  be  successful,  because  he  shows 
that  lie  is  logical  and  thoughtful.  I  recently  noticed  that 
he  was  batting  left-handed,  and  knowing  that  there  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  it.  I  inquired  into  the  matter.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  I  found  out  ?  I  found  that  he  has 
"figured  it  out"  that  a  left-handed  player,  by  the  act  of 
striking,  swings  round  so  that  he  faces  the  first  base,  and 
so  is  in  a  position  to  run  for  it  upon  hitting  the  ball,  thus 
gaining  an  advantage  of  a  second  or  more  in  time  over 
the  batsman  who  strikes  right-handed,  and  who,  in  order 
to  do  so,  must  swing  sideways  toward  the  first  base.  Cap- 
tain Ward  has  also  discovered  that  by  reversing  his  natu- 
ral manner  of  striking  he  is  less  likely  to  hit  the  ball  high 
into  the  air,  and  although  he  can  not  give  as  much  force 
to  his  blow,  he  stands  a  better  chance  of  hitting  a  slow 
and  safe  "grounder."  That  is  what  I  call  bringing  intel- 
ligence to  bear  upon  athletics. 

To  return  to  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  pitcher. 
I  desire  to  impress  upon  all  boys  who  want  to  excel  in 
that  position  the  importance  of  keeping  perfectly  cool 
during  a  game.  In  110  other  position  on  the  ball  field  are 


entire  coolness  and  self-possession  so  necessary  as  in  the 
"  pitcher's  box."  It  is  true  that  the  umpire  is  often  very 
unfair,  and  his  decisions  in  regard  to  strikes  and  called 
balls  very  trying  to  the  temper  of  the  pitcher,  but  "get- 
ting hot"  will  only  make  matters  worse,  for  no  pitcher 
lives  who  can  direct  a  ball  accurately  over  the  home  plate 
when  lie  is  "mad."  He  will  be  much  more  likely  to  hit 
the  batsman  or  the  umpire,  or  to  throw  over  the  head  of 
the  catcher,  than  to  deliver  good  balls. 

In  organizing  a  base-ball  club  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  a  well-mated  pitcher  ami  catcher  (the  "battery," 
as  it  is  called  in  professional  nines),  and  quick-tempered 
boys  should  never  be  placed  in  these  positions.  The  pitch- 
er and  catcher  should  thoroughly  understand  each  other's 
methods  and  dispositions.  In  all  professional  ball  nines 
the  regular  pitcher  and  catcher  have  a  well-understood 
code  of  signals,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  ar- 
range and  carry  out  various  strategic  plays ;  and  when  a 
pitcher  undertakes  to  play  independently  of  the  catcher, 
as,  for  instance,  in  throwing  to  a  base,  except  upon  a  sig- 
nal from  the  catcher,  disaster  usually  follows. 

In  talking  with  Captain  Ward,  the  other  day,  he  said  to 
me,  "  To  be  a  successful  ball-player  a  man  must  be  strong, 
active,  and  in  the  best  of  health ;  he  must  have  a  quick 
eye  to  measure  the  distance  and  speed  of  a  ball,  and  he 
must  be  a  hard  thrower  and  a  quick  runner,  with  plenty 
of  common-sense  and  a  cool  head."  And  I  am  quite  sure 
these  same  requirements  apply  to  boys  as  well  as  to  men. 
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TUE   INVALID. 

OUE   POST-i  iPFICB  BOX. 

rrMIE  hum  of  liappy  voices  eome--  from  school- 
-L  rooms  all  over  the  v\  on  i  The  holidays  were 
full  of  pleasure,  and  no\v  the  girls  and  boys  are 
diligently  taking  up  their  st  u<lics  again  Let  me 
urge  you,  dear  children,  to  be  faithful  in  your 
work.  Never  leave  a  difficulty  until  you  have 
conquered  it.  The  Ion-  lesson,  the  pu///.ling  sum. 
the  hard  conjugation,  may  givr  you  a  liule  trou- 
ble when  you  first  attempt  them,  but  if  you  per- 
severe, you  shall  find  thai  every  day  the  toil  will 
grow  lighter.  Now  fur  our  lettei  s  : 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — Having  readied  my  four- 
teenth year,  as  my  father  was  going  to  Europe 
for  his  annual  \  acat  ion.  lie  gave  me  t  he  pleasure 
of  going  also.  I  have  been  a  subscribi  r  from  t  he 
first  number,  and  the  many  accounts  of  foreign 
lands  that  1  have  read  in  this  charming  paper 
lend  all  the  m«>re  interest  t"  my  t  rip 

London  pleases  me  more  than  any  eitv  I  have 
yet  visited,  there  are  so  man\  places  oi  interest;  , 
indeed,  every  building  seem-  t..  possess  some  his- 
torical association.  Afi*  r  > Living  in  London  for 
a  week  or  so,  we  started  for  a  litt  le  trip  to  s.-ot- 
land.  We  staid  in  Edinburgh  t<>r  two  ,,r  three 
days.  While  there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  hoit-e  at  Abbotsford,  and  as  I 
have  read  some  of  his  works.  >>.u  may  be  sure  I 
was  interested  in  my  visit  there.  The  lihr;irv  is 
now  as  he  left  it.  and  eon  tains  the  chair  in 
he  wrote  tho.-.'  enchanting  v\ork*  so  fascinating 
to  all.  His  armory  is  a  study  in  Itself,  so  many 
different  weapons  from  all  nations  are  stored 
tliere.  From  E<linburgh  \v  e  v\cni  through  Scot 
land  to  Oban, a  small  watering-place  on  t  he  north- 
western coast  of  Scotland  '  Hie  day  ol  our  stay 
there  was  devoted  t"  a  trip  around  the  Hand  of 

JIull,  stopping  at  the  island  Of  Mafia   to  see   i  he 

renowned  l-'in^al's  Cave.     The  v\h"le   !-;.• 
formed  of  pillars  of  stone  composed  of  fivi 
blocks  of  basalt.    There  are  many  smaller  islands 
around   Staffa   which   closely   resemble   a    large 
number  of  spiles   clustered   together      \Ve   also 
stopped  at  the  island  of  lona  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
the  old  monastery  where  the  rhri-tian  religion 
was  first  planted.    Continuing  our  trip  from  ]*>mi. 
we  reached  Oban  in  time  for  supper.     From  Oban 
we  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  which  is  only  a  manu- 
facturing city,  containing  but  little  !, 
terest.    In  a  day  or  two  we  left  Glasgow  i 
well-known  trip  through  the  Trossachs.  tl 
gion  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  Scott's 
beautiful  poem  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake  "    Tak- 
ing the  cars  at  Callendar.  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  few  hours  at  Edinburgh,  having  made  a  com- 
plete circle.     By  taking  the  night  tr.nn  fr< 
inlmrgh,  we  arrived  in  London  the  next  m 
in  time  for  breakfast. 

After  remaining  in  London  for  a   week  <-r  so, 
we  started  for  Paris,  reaching  that   eitv-.  when1 
everybody  seems  to  have  time  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment,  after  an  all-day's  journej       i 
body'  there  is  haying  a  pleasant  time  in  the  pub 
lie  gardens,  or  is  taking  refreshments  in  fn>nt 
uf  the  oaf 6s  at  little  round   tallies.     One   tires 
soon  of  the  life  there,  as  the  drives  through  tin- 
gardens  and  boulevards  show  the  san 
of  pleasure- seekers  daily.     Tlie  most,   interest- 
ing place  to  me  was  the  picture-sraller)   of  the 
Louvre.    The  building  also  contains  ash 
rooms  devoted  to  ship  models,  where-one  mav 


the  improvements  from  the  sqnare-sterned 
old  hulks  to  the  -r.jeei'ul  ocean  steamer  of  to- 
day. These  rooms  aKo  contain  a  large  repre- 

tion  of  tlie  adjoining  country  to  the  Suez 
< 'ana  i.  and  ni"dei-  ot  the  machinery  used  in  the 
construction  "f  thai  L'n-at  thoroughfare,  as  well 

as  complete  m.'dt'l-  Mt   UN-  machinery  used  in 
ng  ihe  obelisk  of  I.u.\or  from  Kirypt 

•|  en  dnj  -  found  u-  hack  in  London,  v\  ith  few 
regrets  b>r  leaving  I'aris.  The  Tower  pleased  me 
more  than  any  thing  else  in  London,  You  see  the 
1  |..ek  ami  ax<-  hy  \vhieh  s>.  many  people  lost 
their  heads  ^nd  also  the  BeaucharqpTowerwas 
uf  great  interest,  as  you  see  the  vari-m*.  carvings 
on  the  walls  executed  by  the  prisoners  ol 
confined  in-  re  B.  F.  T..  -I  i  N 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  letter. 

SOLDI hi-^    I  I-MI-  .  I!  mi  roN,  VIK<;I\IA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  ^"ini:  lo  trll  yon 
at" 'lit  my  beautiful  home,  which  is  situated  a 
mile  or  so  from  Fortress  .Monroe  U  is  one  of 
the  national  Homes  for  the  soldiers  ol'  the  [ate 
war,  and  my  father  is  the  treasurer,  secrel  .1  n  . 
ami  steward.  There  are  1620  men  in  the  Home, 
and  they  are  all  well  provided  f<*r  \\V  h.ive 
in  this  Home  about  two  years  and  a  hall  : 
we  came  tfoin  the  National  ll-mie  :ti  havti-n, 

iihio.  i  should  like  this  place  ever  so  much 
better  if  I  had  some  urirl  friend-,  but  a-  I  have 
none,  I  spend  a  great  deal  ot  my  time  in  read- 
in^  II.uti'Kit's  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  have  a  hor>e 
named  IJeady  ihe  was  a  race  horsei.  a  doii.  1'oin- 
pey.and  a  lovx-ly  little  canary-bird  mum  d  Dick 
!  take  1. •--.  ins  oil  the  violin  and  piano  ;  I  am  very 
fond  of  the  violin,  though  I  have  liol  taken  le- 
sons  very  long.  <>ur  school  will  be-in  the  1-t  of 
October;  we  have  still  another  month  of  \aca 
lion.  The  main  buildintr  of  the  H..me  wa-  a 
ytumg  ladies'  ciilir^i-  before  the  war.  Tin-  Nor- 
m. it  Agricultural  Institute  is  not  very  tar  tr-im 
tii  n  JESSIE  T. 


and  got  away.  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more 
aU-nf  my  sports  at  this  lovely  lake,  but  it  would 
make  my  letter  too  long.  Among  my  many  plea- 
sures is  the  weekly  visit  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
n.E.  WILLIE  C.  A.  H.  (II  years). 


ABBEVILLE,  SOUTH  CAr:»i  is  \ 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  am  live  i, •.  i  ine 
inches  tall.  When  I  wa-<  twelve  years  old  1  was 
five  feel  three  indies  tall — a  little  bit  taller  than 
Hii'die  s  —but  1  only  weighed  100  pounds;  I  weigh 
lu-J  now.  Mv  father  is  an  editor,  and  he  gave 
Annie  and  myself  a  ease  to  learn  how  to  set  i  \  pi 
I  .'in  set  type  real  well  now,  and  can  "  pi"  it  a 
i;rcai  deal  faster.  1  shall  have  to  bi-u'in  M-hool 
on  tlie  I  1th.  Has  the  Postmistress  ever  seen  any 
cut  ton?  We  have  plenty  of  it  here  .My  middle 
mum-  i- st.  clair.  Don't  you  think  that  it  i*  pret- 
tier than  my  other  name?  But  I  can't  get  any 
one  to  call  me  that.  I'lease  print  ihi-v 

HANNAH  Sr.  «  'I.AIK  II 

Yes.  I  have  seen  the  cotton  in  bloom.     I  like 
your  pretty  name.  Hannah. 


ST.  Jo^h'ii.  Mi 

I  am  ;i  little  uiri  eleven  years  old.  1  have  <>ne 
brother  and  two  sisters.  We  ha\e  no  pets,  ex- 
cept a  little  mule,  whose  1 1  icks  are  \  i  ry  ainns- 
ini;;  his  name  is  Mose.  I  have  taken  H,vi;ri.i;  s 
5foi  NG  Phoi-i  i;  ever  -iiice  it  was  pn!ili->hed.  and 
very  mm-h..  .j  ci.ui>e.  I  slum  id  like  T«  >  j<  .in 
t  he  Lit  tie  HI  .  .  tWO  i 't  my  lit  I  le  friends 

and  I  are  irarnimr  to  cook.  [  have  never  written 
to  you  before,  and  would  like,  to  see  this  in  print, 
it  you  have  room  (tn  Saturday  1  made  m\  lii  M 
pumpkin  pi'1.-,  aim  they  were  veV\  nice.  Love  to 

••d  all  t  he  lin  ,-    •  mi  -       i  nil  I  he  I'iu  -  UlCS  too, 
ii  they  want  it.  OLI]    \b  1. 

I  am  a  little  ^irl  nine  years  old       1  ^\  \ .  •>  --ehool. 
and  like  it  very  mueh      We  ha\e  not   man\  ci.in- 
inoii  chiekens  ;  nearly  all  of  them  are  pure  l'l\  m 
onih    Hocks       I'av    befon     yest<  rdaj     mamma 
saw  a  very  larire  hawk  fly  down   in  the   \  a  rd  : 
she  clapped  her  hainN  as  loud  as  she  could,  and 
Lined,  and    it   Hew  away.      The   next  day  tin- 
same    hawk    came,  and    mamma    Iri^ht-  ned    ii 
To-day  it  caine.  and  got  a  pure  Plymouth 
•  mrs  before  mamms  e,.nld  get 
"in  "i  d"or.-.     i  have  not  any  sister^,  but   1  have 
i  in.  -  are  (,r.-n\  ille  . ,  »ne 
year   "Id    on    the    -jiith    of    An^usli,    Kii\un 

Sears  •  •  n  years  old),  and  James 

ertrand   (eleven  years  .  .id '.     I  like  to  read  t  he 
and  the    P"-t  "ftiec    Mox  Verv  much.      \\  e 

1  -A  o  cal  s,  one  in  t  ie  and  <  me  '  ig  >  me  ;  their 

names  are  Tops\    aiid    Lillian.      We   h,i\e     , 

-he  is  almost  Ii  I  teen  years  >  >\<\  : 
•  JEANNETTI:  S.  G.  P 


LAKK   GKOU<;K,  N'KW    V..RK. 

hi  \  n  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  spending  i  he  siim- 

mer  at  Lake  George,  and  like  it  very  mucli      \\ . 

:n.     neai    the  rums  of  F,,rt  William   Henry  and 

I  >  i  l   Gi  Ol'ge    ...  • :   ^omi  Mines  1  ^o  i. .  lnok  I'm-  i'1'l- 

ind    1    have    found    part    of  an    old    hiii-^     .1 

ids.and  a  number  ot  nth 

t-r  things,  but   ii   would  take  too  much  spue,    i   , 
tell  of  them   all       I    am  very  much   interested    in 

•  .  md  \\  hen  i  go  home  I  in- 

tend J  i .  max  I  iii-  -iimmer  I  caughl 

t  w"  chipmunks,  a:id  one  was  \  erv  tame,  and  t  lie 
thej  have  both  escaped.    A 
•••Land  when 
1  had  him  almost   m  Che  boat,  he  hn.ke  ihe  hue 


BENMILI.SR,  ONTARIO. 

I  am  a  little  >:irl  ten  years  old.  My  father  takes 
IlAKi'KK  -  Voi  -.-.  Pi  "i'U..  ami  we  all  like  it  very 
Povi-oflu-f  Box  best.  This  is 
,  - 1  day  in  August.  I  have  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  For  pets  1  have  a  little  kitten.  We 
have  a  little  dot:,  and  mamma  says  I  ought  to 
train  him  TO  do  anything  1  please.  Our  farm  is 
called  rherry  Dale  Farm:  it  is  about  one  mile 
t  r-'in  i  he  village  of  lieiimiller.  Our  house  is  one 
of  the  "Idest  in  the  township  in  which  we  live; 
it  was  built  about  fifty  years  ago.  MARY  L.  T. 


TAHAWUE,  XKW  YORK. 

I  have  been  here  every  summer  for  six  years, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  do  here,  and 
some  "l  the  adventures  we  have  had.  The  first 
summer  we  e.nm-  we  drove  in  part  way  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  we  started  out  again,  and  had 
gol  'A  it  hin  five  miles  of  our  destination,  when 
-mid. 'idy  something  brown  appeared  in  the  road 
ahead  ot  us  We  all  supposed  it  was  a  wood- 
chuck.  but  when  we  got  close  to  it.  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  bear;  but  after  looking  at  us  a  little 
while  it  went  --lowly  into  ihe  woods,  and  left  us 
m.t  a  little  frightened.  I  have  a  32-calibre  rifle, 
and  the  other  day  I  beat  one  of  the  guides  shoot- 
ing at  a  target.  Papa,  my  brother,  and  I  eaeh 
have  a  camera,  and  WH  have  lots  of  fuii  taking 
photographs;  perhaps  I  will  send  some.  We  fish 
a  -Mvat  deal  up  here,  and  I  have  u  very  nice  fly- 
rod.  A  gentleman  at  the  Upper  Works  caught 
a  speckled  trout  weighing  four  and  a  quarter 
pounds.  When  I  say  Upper  Works,  perhaps  you 
don  t  know  what  I  mean,  so  I  will  teil  yon:  At 
this  place  there  used  to  be  an  iron-foundry,  and 
als«>  at  a  place  about  ten  miles  from  here,  and  so 
this  place  is  called  Lower  Works,  and  the  other 
house  is  called  Upper  \\"ik-,  but  the  furnace 
where  they  melted  the  iron  and  all  the  other 
that  they  used  have  all  gone  to  ruin.  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  far  we  are  from  any  places. 
In  one  direction  the  nearest  house  is  ten  miles. 
.1  her.  nineteen  :  in  another,  twenty-six;  in 
another,  about  fifty.  Two  years  ago  a  bear  ran 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  two  deer  were  seen 
from  the  piazza.  HILDA  R. 

ENGLKWOOD,  NKW  JKKSEY. 

I>EAK  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YofN<;  I'KOIM.I:  for  nearly  two  years,  and  .have 
enj.iyed  every  number.  I  have  just  returned 
fnun  my  grandma's,  where  I  spend  each  vaca- 
th'ii.  Narrowsburg,  New  York,  where  grandma 
and  grandpa  live,  i-  so  called  because  it  is  the 
e>t  place  in  the  Delaware  River,  being 
•-•painted  from  Pennsylvania  by  a  short  bridge. 
I  had  a  very  happy  time  there  for  two  months 
thK  summer,  school  will  begin  next  Monday, 
when  1  shall  enter  a  new  department.  I  am  ten 
years  old, and  play  most  of  the  time  out  of  school. 
I  bave  not  any  brother,  and  only  one  little  sister 
here,  and  two  up  in  heaven.  With  best  wishes, 
Your  friend.  ROBERT  E.  G. 

I  hope  kob.-rt  will  kiss  that  little  sister  forme, 
and  thank  dear  mamma  for  her  pleasant  little 
n.  .1  e 


HISTORICAL   INCIDENTS. 

i    .    i  bird  ^  hite  -<•!  Her  nf  Mifiiin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr    Hro\vn.  a  jndu'e  by  appointment  of 
it,.'  I  ;n_r;i-di  kinir  i  for  the  incidents  I  am  about  to 
rei:ite  occurred  before  the  Revolutionary  War), 
one  dav .  v\  Inie  .  iiit  hunt  ing.  met  one  of  the  famous 
Fs  o  f  the  time.  Logan  by  name.    Both 
red  mil  n  and  pale-face  raised  their  weapons.    The 
'i  his  gun,  and  was  about 

to  lire,  v\  hen  the  thought  of  the  unprotected  eon- 
dii  ion  ot  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  were  killed, 
tla-h.'d  across  his  mind,  and  how  unmercifully 
the  whit e>  would  be  slaughtered  if  he  killed  the 
Indian  brave.  With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
he  dropped  his  irun.  The  Indian  warrior,  who 
had  be*  n  -tamiin^  in  a  p.'sition  ready  to  shoot, 
seeing  th.it  bere  was  a  friendly  white,  relaxed 
Ins  mii.rhtv  bow.  which  was  hereafter  to  kill  so 
A  hite-  by  the  beautiful  streams  of  the  far 
md  the  two  s:..M.k  hands.  I  said  the  In- 
dian warrior  dropped  his  bow.  but  it  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  have  said  the  Indian  peace- 
!  because  for  so  many  years  be  prevent  .'d 
war  between  the  whites  and  his  own  people, 

Some  week--  later,  while  vj-iting  at   the  white 
man's  house,  he  heard  Mrs  P,n  >wn  say  she  wished 
very  much  she  bad  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her  tvvo- 
d  baby,  who  was  just  be^iniiiiii;  to  walk', 
and  the  nearest  pl;ice  t<>  u-  t  them  was  Philadel- 
phia, "tie   hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.     The 
chief  did    not  seem  to  pai      .•'•.     itt<  niinn   to  the, 
remark,  hut  next  morning  he  came  up  to  the  door 
ked  ii  lie  could  take  the  baby  for  the  day 
to  his  wi-vvam.     The  mother.  Icarimr  if  she  re- 
die  would    incur  the  red-man's  an^'er.  al- 
lowed him  t"  take   her  child. .  All  day  did   the 
mother  anxi"iislv  await  the  return  of  her  babe. 
Toward  night-fall  her  agony  became  so  unbear- 
able tn.it  she  put  on  her  bonnet  aud  started  to 
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hunt  for  her  child-  She  had  not  got  further  than 
the  dour  when' she  saw  the  chief  coming,  and  the 
baby  in  his  anus  was  crowing  with  great  glee. 
Her  astonishment  was  complete  when  she  saw  a 
p.ii:  i  't'  pretty  little  moccasins  on  Us  feet. 

Before  closing,  let  me  state  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning what  I  have  told  you.  First,  the  place 
where  the  white  man  met  Logan  was  at  a  spring, 
which  ever  since  that  time  has  been  called  Lo- 
gan's Spring.  The  property  now  belongs  to  a 
gentleman,  and  the  spring  looks  very  pretty  with 
;i  in,  i--y  I -auk  on  one  side,  trees  on  another,  with 
mossy  stones  and  trees  mixed  on  the  two  other 
sides 

After  the  two  had  shaken  hands  they  were  al- 
ways friends,  and  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that, 
although  Logan  was  driven  by  the  whites  from 
oni'  place  to  another,  he  remained  their  stead- 
fasl  friend  until,  out  in  Ohio,  when  returning 
from  hunting,  he  found  his  wigwam  destroyed 
anil  his  family  killed.  This  was  enough  to  enrage 
anv  man.  and  so  enraged  was  Logan  that  he 
gathered  together  the  members  of  his  tribe,  told 
them  the  storyof  the  white  man's  cruelty,  and 
incited  them  to  take  vengeance  into  their  own 
h;ind- — to  slaughter  the  whites  in  all  directions. 
This  they  did.  They  slaughtered  to  the  north 
anil  to  the  east,  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  and 
continued  this  warfare  until  Logan's  death. 

1 1  may  seem  of  little  importance  whether  or 
not  Logan  killed  a  white  man  a  hundred  years 
ago.  but  to  me  it  is  of  great  importance,  because 
that  white  man  was  my  great  -  great  -  grand- 
father. 

I''I:ANKLIN  BAI.LOU,  JCN.  (nine  years  old). 


A  FLORAL  CLOCK. 

Of  a)l  the  pretty,  fanciful  vises  to  which  flowers 
are  ever  put,  the  very  prettiest  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Feejee  Islands,  where  a  flower  tells  the  peo- 
ple when  to  go  to  church. 

Imagine  a  fragrant  blossom,  called  the  bau- 
hinia.  which  expands  its  petals  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, while  it  is  still  cool  and  pleasant,  and  before 
the  sun's  rays  become  very  powerful.  The  mis- 
sionary watches  this  flower,  and  just  as  it  opens, 
he  does  not  ring  a  bell,  but  instead  beats  a  wood- 
en drum,  and  presently,  by  twos  and  threes  and 
in  quiet  groups,  the  islanders  are  seen  coming  to 
church. 

THE  REBELLION  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

Many  were  the  adventures  that  happened  to 
Ethel  when  at  her  uncle  Robert's  farm  this  sum- 
mer, but  among  them  she  probably  considers  this 
one  the  strangest  of  all. 

It  was  a  very  sultry  afternoon,  and  as  Don.  the 
g:- MI  house-dog,  who  was  lying  on  the  front  pi- 
azza snapping  flies,  could  not  be  induced  to  play, 
and  the  cat  and  her  kittens  were  asleep  in  the 
barn.  Ethel  was  very  lonely,  for  she  had  no  bro- 
thers nor  sisters  to  play  with.  So  she  took  a 
book  and  went  out  in  the  flower  garden  back  of 
the  house,  and  finding  a  shady  nook,  she  lay 
down  on  the  grass  and  began  to  read.  But  she 
had  scarcely  read  two  minutes  when  her  thoughts 
began  to  wander,  and  soon  everything  seemed  to 
grow  dim,  and  before  she  knew  it  she  was  fast 
asleep. 

Presently  a  little  voice  awoke  her— that  is,  she 
says  it  a  wnke  her,  though  her  mother,  when  Ethel 
related  the  story  to  her  afterward,  had  her  doubts 
about  it.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  she  says  she  heard 
the  voice  say,  "  Let  Morning  glory  be  our  queen." 

"  Morning-glory,  indeed  !"said  another  voice,  in 
derisive  tones— "  Morning-glory,  who  dies  in  a 
day!  Let  us  have  a  long-lived  queen,  at  all 
events.  I  propose  a  more  fitting  person  in  Ge- 
ranium " 

"No,  no  ;  let  us  have  Petunia,"  cried  a  third 
roice 

By  tiiis  time  Ethel  began  to  see  a  whole  assem- 
blage of  rt  >wers  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  all 
talking  together  anil  contradicting  each  other, 
so  thai  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  un- 
derstand what  they  said. 

"They  are  electing  a  new  queen.  They  are 
tired  nf  mir  gracious  sovereign  Rose."  said  a 
lii  i  !••  voice  at  her  elbow  ;  and  looking  down,  she 
beheld  a  small  bachelor's-button  looking  up  in 
her  faer 

"And  why  are  they  tired  of  Rose's  reign?" 
asked  Ethel 

i /h.  I  don't  know  exactly."  was  the  reply— 
"  -Mm.-  quarrel  with  her  subjects,  I'm  inclined  to 
think." 

l!v  this  time  quite  a  number  of  the  flowers  had 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  ^Geranium,  and 
the  others  were  fast  giving  in.  when  a  cry  was 
raised,  "  Rose  is  coming  !""  Queen  Rose  is  com- 
ing '"  And  sure  enough',  preceded  by  a  band  of 
elves  playing  upon  trumpet-flowers,  came  Queen 
Rose  herself-  she  was  surrounded  by  lilies,  who 
w.  re  her  attendants. 

"What  <!•>'•<  tlii-  mean?"  she  said,  blushing 
with  anger  to  ;i  deeper  red  than  before.  "Are 
mv  years  ..f  dev.ition  to  your  welfare  to  be  re- 
p  tid  in  this  manner  •" 

Km  liit-  other  flowers,  overawed  by  the  queen- 
ly piv-i  nci  .  bad  ail  stolen  away,  and  Klhel  saw 
Rose  and  her  attendants  grow  dim  and  disap- 


pear, and  before  she  knew  it  she  was  wide  awake, 
with  the  sun  low  in  the  west. 

WILLIE  L.  WIDDEIIER. 


BESSIE'S  RAINY  DAY. 

One  morning  little  Bessie  Lewis  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  raining. 

"  Oh  dear !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  can't  go  out  to- 
day !"  she  cried,  as  she  slowly  got  out  of  bed  five 
minutes  after  the  first  bell  had  rung. 

She  drew  on  one  stocking,  with  the  tears  falling 
fast,  and  had  just  begun  on  the  other  when  mam- 
ma looked  in. 

"  Why.  Bessie  darling,  what  is  the  matter?"  she 
asked,  in  a  elieer\  lone  nf  voice. 

•  II  -  raining  "''answered  Bessie,  with  a  fresh 
bursl  nt  tears. 

"()li.  is  that  ally"  asked  mamma,  greatly  re- 
lieved ti>  litnl  the  tn.tible  no  worse.  "  Ihvss 
\our.-eU  quickly,  little  daughter,  and  I  will  see 
\\hat  I  caii  do  to  hring  a  smile  to  your  cloudy 
little  face,"  continued  mamma,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

Notwithstanding  mamma's  pleasant  words,  it 
took  Bessie  an  unusually  long  time  to  dress,  and 
wrhen  she  went  down-stairs  papa  and  mamma 
were  nearly  through  breakfast.  They  greeted 
her  with  a  smile,  and  papa  asked  her  if  she  were 
ill,  for  her  naturally  bright  little  face  wore  a  sad 
and  mournful  expression,  and  he  almost  feared 
an  attack  of  headache. 

Bessie  answered,  "  No,  papa,"  and  sat  down  to 
her  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 

In  a  few  minutes  papa  rose  and  prepared  to  go 
out. 

"  Now,  Bessie,  if  there  are  no  smiles  out-of- 
doors,  let  mamma  have  them  from  her  little 
girl."  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  hall  door. 

When  Bessie  had  finished  her  breakfast,  mam- 
ma said,  gayly,  "  Who  wants  to  help  me  wash  the 
china  cups?" 

"  I  do.  mamma,"  answered  Bessie,  brightening 
a  little,  for  this  was  a  rare  treat. 

After  this  was  done  to  mamma's  satisfaction, 
Bessie  wore  a  smile  on  her  hitherto  sober  little 
face. 

"  What  else  can  I  do,  mamma?"  she  question- 
ed, eagerly. 

"How  would  you  like  to  look  over  my  piece- 
box  and  arrange  it  nicely?"  asked  mamma. 

At  this.  [le^sie  laughed — a  clear,  ringing  laugh. 
"Goodv  '  g,  i.nly  !"  si ried,  as  the  box  was  hand- 
ed to  her,  lull  of  treasures  dear  to  a  childish 
heart.  This  employed  her  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning,  and  long  before  dinner-time  she  was 
singing  gayly. 

When  dinner  was  ready,  another  surprise  a  wait- 
ed her.  for  there,  close  beside  her  plate,  were  two 
plum  buns,  made  by  mamma's  own  hands. 

"Oh.  thank  yi  >n '.  Thank  you  !"  cried  the  delight- 
ed child,  as  she  kissed  her  kind  mamma. 

During  the  afternoon  mamma  showed  her  how 
to  cut  out  a  dress  for  her  doll,  and  helped  her  to 
make  it  in  a  tasteful  manner.  Just  as  it  was 
completed  the  clock  struck  six. 

"Is  it.  so  iate:"  eried  Bessie.  "Why,  I  didn't 
think  it  was  four." 

"That  is  because  you've  been  my  own  good 
little  girl,"  said  mamma,  as  she  kissed  the  flushed 
and  happy  face. 

Papa  then  entered,  and  they  went  down  to 
supper. 

In  the  evening  mamma,  papa,  and  Bessie  sat  in 
the  twilight  hefniv  the  glowing  wood  fire,  and 
papa  told  stories  until  Bessie's  blue  eyes  grew 
large  and  bright  with  pleasure.  As  the  clock 
struck  eight — an  hour  past  Bessie's  bed-time  — 
mamma  bade  her  thank  papa  for  the  pleasant 
evening  and  say  good  night,  because  it  was  very 
late  for  her  "  wee  girlie"  to  sit  up.  Bessie  sprang 
into  her  papa's  arms  and  gave  him  three  kisses. 
She  then  took  mamma's  hand,  and  allowed  her- 
self to  be  led  upstairs,  where,  after  having  said, 
"Now  I  lay  me,"  she  sunk  on  her  pillow,  tired, 
but  perfectly  happy.  And  mamma  hoped,  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  i-leeping  child,  that  every  dNap- 
pointment  might  have  as  bright  an  ending  as  this 
one. 

And  thus  ended  Bessie's  rainy  day. 

MAHY  OWEN  FIELDER. 


The  three  eiimpiisitioiis  which  I  have  inserted 
this  week  are  very  well  written  indeed.  I  have 
heard,  though  perhaps  it  is  all  a  mistake,  that 
some  children  dislike  ei  mi  posit  ii  in-day,  and  dread 
i!  s  ei  lining.  They  would  not  do  so  if  they  would 
>ini[i]>  write  about  a  subject  which  they  under- 
-t nod.  and  take  pains  to  use  only  such  word-  as 
they  use  when  talking  to  each  other  and  their 
friends.  1  am  always  very  glad  when  I  have 
bright  little  si-iiies  and  sketches  from  the  chil- 
dren themselves  for  our  I'ost-ofSce  Box. 


FOND  DC  LAC,  WISCONSIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — Seeing  so  many  boys  and 
girls  write  to  you,  I  thought  I  would  write.  I  am 
fourteen  years  old.  and  I  have  four  pet  rabbits. 
They  will  come  and  eat  out  of  my  hand  whenev- 
er I  whistle  to  them.  Two  are  Maltese,  and  the 
others  are  white.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  hoy  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old. 
This  i>  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  you, 
so  1  hope  you  will  publish  it.  I  read  HAKPEII'S 


YOUNO  PEOPLE  over  at  our  Public  Library,  which 
is  just  across  the  street  from  where  I  live.  I  am 
going  out  to  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  expect 
to  have  a  good  time.  It  is  a  beautiful  place.  The 
lake  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide,  and  affords  splendid  fishing.  There 
are  six  hotels  there,  and  they  are  all  full.  We 
have  a  cottage,  and  go  out  there  every  year. 
Good-by.  GEORGE  BROWN,  Palmer  House. 


I.illic  A. :  These  little  brothers  do  make  us  a 
wee  bit  nervous  when  they  want  to  play  with  us 
while  we  write,  but  they  are  darlings,  and  we 
love  them,  do  we  not  ?—!-,.  (.'.  and  Beimie :  Thanks 
are  due  to  each  of  you  for  your  letters.— Margaret 
K.  W.  :  I  am  glad  you  are  su  pleased  with  HAR- 
PEII'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.— J.  M.  I.. :  I  say  the  same 
to  you.  — Lou.  (i.:  A  terrific  hailstorm  is  some- 
thing you  will  not  soon  forget.— F.  J. :  I  am  sure 
y.  Hi  telt  like  dancing  a  jig  when  you  found  Willie 

ii  mil  -oiind  after  your  fright  about  the  dear 
child.— Alice  s. :  I  can  not  publish  any  more 
breakfast-table  letters  just  now,  but  yours  is  a 
very  good  one,  although  it  comes  so  late.— Annie 
S. :  Give  the  pony  a  lump  of  sugar  for  me,  please. 
— Miibrl  II. :  Write  again,  dear,  and  please  send 
answers  to  the  puzzles  as  often  as  you  can.— If 
t.  R.  I'.illisun.  Cambridge,  England,  will  corre- 
spond with  Franklin  Baliou,  Jun.,  Leadville,  Col- 
orado, the  latter  will  take  pleasure  in  telling  him 
all  about  the  American  game  of  base-ball.— Inez 
P. :  Oh,  what  a  busy  little  girl  you  are.  with  so 
many  studies  !  Which  do  you  like  best? — \\.  B. : 
All  the  boys  agree  with  you  about  "  Two  Ar- 
rows."—Edith  F. :  Be  very  good  to  the  canary, 
ami  watch  Mrs.  Puss,  for  she  may  like  birdie  too 
well.  — il.  )1.  II.  (llrooklyn) :  "Nautilus"  does  not 
know  of  any  boat  •  builder  who  makes  canvas 
canoes.  Why  not  build  one  yourself  after  the 
plans  given  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  No.  238? 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
A    MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEM. 

A  blacksmith  had  a  stone  weighing  40  pounds. 
A  farmer  came  in.  and.  throwing  it  down,  broke 
it  in  4  pieces 

"There,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "you  have 
spoiled  my  weight." 

"No,"  said  the  farmer;  "before,  you  could 
weigh  only  40  pounds  ;  now  you  may  weigh  from 
1  to  40." 

What  was  the  weight  of  each  piece. 

R.  1.  CHARD. 

No.  a. 
PI. 

Ruo  ncoomm  htomre  ertss  dan  snisg 
Ekil  Thur  gnmoa  erh  ragernde  sevaehs 

Erh  alp  si  lufl  fo  gyldoo  sngith 
lire  worli  si  thigrb  iwht  tuauum  sevael. 

ii  Nnv.ir  yreve  raey  edam  enw 
O  stl'gi  hitw  arni  dna  nnshsnei  nest 

Eht  ytiiuol)  iTiiiisevn  ruo  ned 
llet  Ifuseusl  semahs  ruo  siduocentt. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

Ill  stump,  mil  in  wood. 
In  moon,  not  in  star. 

In  liad.  not  in  <^ 1 

In  bruise,  not  in  sear. 
In  Ella,  in  t  in  Sue. 
In  shovel,  not  in  line 
In  light,  nnt  iii  hue. 
In  rain,  not  in  snow. 

My  whole  is  always  useful  and  sometimes  orna- 
mental. II.  J.  WlCKlinSHAM. 


ANSWERS  TO  1'ITZZI.ES  IN   No   306. 
No.  1.— Orange.    Stair  carpet. 


i  •„• 


C 

RAG 

CANOE 

G  O  T 

E 


B 

EYE 
B  Y  R  O 

EON 

N 


EAGLE 
ALII  . 
<i  1  AN  T 
L  E  N  T  E 
ENTER 


No.  4.— Yang-tse-Kiang. 


Correcl  answers  in  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Dimple  Dodd,  Lena  Ilepp,  Cockade  City, 
Pearl  Chester.  Margaret  Price,  Jack  Chester, 
Theo.  Livingston,  G.  C.  D.,  Artie  Mason,  P.  Cooke, 
Tommy  Selleck,  Lulu  Joy,  Mabel  Hoopes,  aud  A. 
L.  Munder. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  fee.  M  and  Ail  pages  o/  r:,i .  r  ' 
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VOLUME  VI. 


NEU  S         .••El'TKMIir.K    HI.    I*""' 

THE  "ITH1TAX"  BEATS  THE  "  <;ENESTA." 
JUMBO'S    DEATH. 

THE    BABY    ELEPHANT    ALSO    HURT. 


MASTER    JOHN    AND     MISS    COLUMBIA  : 
'  JUM—  JUM— BO— BO— IS—  IS— DEAD— Oil  '    Ull  "    OH!!!" 


CAT-BIRD  AND   ROBINS. 

OF  all  the  feathered  choristers  none 
were  sii  charming,  none  so  confid- 
ing and  intelligent,  as  the  cat-bird 

M\  favorite  bird  was  monarch  of  the 
shrubbery,  except  when  the  robins 
came  for  a  bath,  when,  \\  ith  a  very  ill 
gracf,  he  took  the  place  of  a  subor- 
dinate. I'pon  one  occasion  I  witness- 
ed a  very  amusing  scene.  I  had  just 
supplied  the  fresh  water,  and  the  bird 
was  enjoying  it, when  a  robin  came  flit- 
ting in,  followed  by  a  young  speckle- 
breast.  The  cat-bird,  without  a  single 
protest,  left  the  water.  Of  course  he 
was  afraid  of  the  robin,  or  he  would  not 
ha\e  left  so  promptly;  but  after  he  had 
gone  he  manifested  the  greatest  anger. 
He  (lew  to  a  shrub  jnst  above  them, 
and  screamed  with  all  his  power,  drop- 
ping his  \\ings  and  looking  very  tierce 
ami  ln»t  ili — to  all  of  which  the  robins 
paid  no  attention.  Then  lie  came  to- 
ward me  and  back  again,  evidently  ask- 
ing  me  to  drive  them  away  ;  but  I  would 
not  interfere.  After  the  robins  were 
satisfied,  they  left  the  water  and  tlew 
into  the  sunshine,  and  coolly  proceeded 
to  arrange  their  feathers. 

I'pon  another  occasion  an  incident 
occurred  showing  the  bird's  intelli- 
gence. A  side  gate  had  been  left  open, 
and  a  neighbor's  hen  had  wandered  in. 
The  bird's  cries  summoned  me,  when  he 
pointed  out  the  hen,  which  was  scratch- 
ing among  the  shrubbery.  All  summer 
the  bird  had  been  accustomed. to  seeing 
the  fowls  in  the  adjoining  lot,  and  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  them  ;  but  he  knew 
I  Ins  hen  had  no  business  ill  his  domin- 
ions, and  he  was  not  content  until  she 
\\  as  dri\  en  out,  which  he  assisted  in  do- 
ing, following  her  up  with  his  mewing 
cry  until  she  passed  through  the  gate, 
when  he  returned  to  his  place." 
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AN    ENCOUNTER    ON    THE    RAIL 
lln!  that  fellow  pviilentlv  dnn't  know  that  I  have  horns.    But 


most  fools  will  learn  only  by  experience." 


(After  the  encounter.)  "What !    Not  a  sisn  of  him  !    It  can't  !><•  possi- 
ble I've  finished  him  completely  at  the  first  cruck  '." 
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TWO     ARROWS:* 

A      STORY     OF      RED     AND      WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM   ii.  SToniiAUU, 
AUTHOR  OF  "TiiE  TAI.KIW;  LKAVKS,"  ETC. 


CHAPTEB  KIV. 

A  WRESTLING   MATCH. 

TM1E  moon  was  to  come  up  late  that  night,  and  all  the 
first  part  of  it  would  be  lighted  only  by  stars  and 
ca  nip  fires.  The  mining  party  had  but  two  of  these  latter 
burning  low,  and  the  Nez  Perce  band  had  nut  any,  after 
they  had  done  their  cooking,  but  the  stars  sent  down 
enough  light  to  make  things  visible  at  short  distances. 
The  two  camps  were  not  over  four  miles  apart.. 

The  only  really  wide-awake  watchman  in  one  of  them 
was  One-eye,  and  he  patrolled  in  all  directions  as  if  lie 
had  ail  idea  that  matters  must  be  less  secure  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  wonderful  young  master.  <  inly  one  dog  to 
do  the  barking  for  a  whole  village  was  something  very 
uncommon  in  Indian  history,  but  it  was  well  to  have  the 
great  duty  given  to  an  entirely  competent  dog. 

The  boy  whom  One-eye  considered  the  greatest  person- 
age in  all  that  valley  had  now  crept  near  enough  to  the 
mining  camp  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  it  contained.  He 
saw  a  wealth  of  horseflesh  and  muleflesh.  every  quadru- 
ped of  it  worth  half  a  dozen  Indian  ponies,  and  his  am- 
bition almost  lifted  him  up  from  the  grass.  It  stirred  any 
amount  of  reckless  daring,  and  it  made  him  remember  all 
the  stories  he  had  ever  heard  of  famous  chiefs  who  stole 
into  camps  and  then  stripped  them  clean  of  everything. 
He  was  already  that  kind  of  chief  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, and  did  not  know  that  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
him  there  sat  a  white  boy  of  about  his  own  age.  who  was 
at  that  moment  recalling  a  long  list  of  just  such  stories. 

Sile  had  fairly  read  up  oil  Indian  fiction  before  he  left 
home,  and  his  ideas  of  the  way  some  things  could  be  done 
were  a  little  misty.  He  could  hardly  sit  still  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  preferred  to  stroll  around  among  the  horses,  to 
make  sure  no  red  man's  hand  was  reaching  out  for  one  of 
them.  Old  Pine  smiled  grimly  now  and  then,  for  he  felt 
perfect  1  v  safe  on  the  Indian  question,  but  at  last  he  heard 
an  unaccountable  rustling  at  one  end  of  the  corral,  and 
then  a  loud  hurrah  from  Sile. 

The  idea  had  been  in  Sile's  head  that  his  proper  course 
was  to  go  about  very  much  as  if  he  were  himself  about 
to  steal  the  horses,  and  his  noiseless  movements  carried 
him  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  corral  at  exactly  the  right 
moment,  He  was  standing  at  the  side  of  a  tall  mule, 
in  the  shadow  of  it  and  completely  hidden,  when  he  saw 
something  darker  than  a  shadow  glide  out  from  between 
two  tall  weeds  and  swiftly  writhe  its  way  forward.  His 
heart  beat  like  atrip-hammer.  His  tirsi  thought  was  to 
use  his  rifle,  but  it  was  a  new  and  dreadful  tiling  to  take 
a  human  life,  and  he  could  not  lift  his  weapon.  His  eyes 
said.  "Not  a  large  Indian,"  and  his  hands  let  gu  of  the 
rille.  The  next  instant,  and  just  as  Two  Arrows  rose  to 
his  feet,  Sile  sprang  forward  and  grappled  with  him. 

It  was  a  most  perilous  thing  to  do,  considering  that 
Two  Arrows  carried  a  knife;  but  the  young  Ney.  IVrce 
had  also  been  thinking,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
"  war"  was  no  part  of  his  errand.  His  tribe  was  at  peace 
with  the  pale-faces,  except  as  to  horseflesh,  and  that  fact. 
saved  the  white  boy's  life.  Sile  had  been  accounted  the 
best  wrestler  in  his  set  at  home  and  at  school,  and  his 
muscles  were  in  capital  order.  It  was  not  by  any  means 
.-in  uneven  match,  therefore,  and  Two  Arrows  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  get  away.  He  had  no  clothing  for 
Sile  to  hold  him  by,  and  there  was  more  and  more  danger 
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of- losing  him  every  moment,  when  a  pair  of  long,  sinewy 
arms  wound  around  poor  Two  Arrows  from  behind. 

"I've  got  him."  said  Yellow  Pine.  "Run  for  a  rope. 
You're  jest  the  luckiest  youngster  1  ever  knowed.'' 

l'.\  the  time  the  rope  was  there,  every  man  in  camp 
was  up  and  out,  rifle  in  hand. 

"No  whoopin'  sounded."  said  Yellow  Pine.  "This  cub 
was  alone.  I  say.  yon  young  coyote,  you  jest  answer  my 
questions  now.  or  I'll  tan  the  hide  clean  off  ye." 

Two  Arrows  drew  himself  up  proudly,  and  looked  at 
him  in  silence,  but  Pine  led  his  captive  on  into  the  fire 
light,  and  picked  up  a  heavy  "black-snake"  whip,  for  he 
was  justly  angry. 

It  was  a  terrible  come-down  for  the  ambition  of  a  young 
chief — captured  on  his  first  raid,  and  threatened  with  a 
horsewhipping. 

"Where's  yer  band?  Where's  their  camp?''  asked 
Pine,  with  a  signilicaiit  flourish  of  the  black-snake,  but 
the  Indian  boy  looked  him  unflinchingly  in  the  face  with- 
out a  sound  or  a  motion. 

"Speak,  now!"  began  Pine;  but  Sile  had  finished  an- 
swering some  hurried  questions  from  his  father,  and  he 
now  asked  one  for  himself. 

"  I  say,  Yellow  Pine,  didn't  I  grab  him  first  ?  Isn't  he 
my  prisoner  as  much  as  he  is  yours  '." 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  I  don't  want  him  flogged.  He  didn't  use 
his  knife.  You  always  said  it  was  best  to  be  friends 
with  'em.'' 

"I'd  call  it —  Jedge,  it's  jest  so.  Sile's  right.  I  kinder 
lost  my  head.  Look  a-here,  redskin,  next  time  you  come 
for  bosses  you  won't  get  off  so  easy.  I'll  unhitch  ye  now, 
and  let  ye  up.  There,  now,  Sile,  shake  hands  with  him." 

' '  How  ?"  said  Sile,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  loosen- 
ed captive. 

"  How  '{"  said  Two  Arrows,  and  he  said  it  a  little  sul- 
lenly, but  he  had  been  glancing  from  Pine's  face  to  Sile's, 
and  understood  pretty  well  that  the  latter  had  stopped  the 
proposed  work  of  the  black-snake. 

"Make  him  a  present  of  something,  Sile,"  said  his  fa- 
ther. "  Here,  give  him  this." 

It  was  a  small  round  pocket  mirror,  worth  twenty-five 
cents,  but  there  was  no  telling  what  it  was  worth  in  the 
estimation  of  such  a  boy  as  Two  Arrows;  perhaps  a  pound 
or  so  of  gold  nuggets,  if  he  had  them,  or  the  skin  of  his 
grizzly  bear,  after  the  glory  of  killing  it  had  worn  a  little 
thin.  At  all  events,  he  was  a  most  astonished  Indian. 
Evidently  these  monsters  in  human  form  were  disposed 
to  be  friends  with  him.  particularly  this  red-headed  young 
chief  who  had  proved  himself  so  good  a  wrestler.  All  he 
had  ever  heard  of  pale-faces  was  against  believing  it,  but 
there  was  no  chance  of  escaping  from  the  ring  of  riflemen 
now  gathered  around  him,  and  lie  gave  it  up.  He  an- 
swered Yellow  Pine's  questions  by  signs  only,  until  some- 
tiling  he  said  brought  an  exclamation  from  the  old  miner 
Jonas. 

"Nez  P?rce!  He's  a  Nez  Perce,  Pine.  I  know  their 
lingo.  He  can  talk  some  English,  too.  He  needn't  play 
'possum  any  longer." 

Two  Arrows  felt  that  he  was  completely  beaten,  and 
even  pride  failed  to  carry  him  any  further.  It  came  to 
his  mind,  also,  wi-th  a  peculiar  force,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  of  the  approval  of  Long  Bear  and  his  warri- 
ors. They  had  n.it  sent  him  out  to  kill  pale-faces,  and 
bring  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  terrible  "brass 
button  men"  he  had  heard  of.  He  had  seen  a  few  of  them, 
and  had  wondered  at  their  great  knives,  twice  as  long  as 
his  arm.  He  decided  to  speak  out  now.  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Jonas  had  him  pumped  thoroughly. 

"  lie  isn't  on  any  war-path."  said  Yellow  Pine  to  Judge 
Parks:  "lie's  jest  a  fool  of  a  hoy.  We'll  keep  him  till 
mornin'  and  carry  him  over  to  his  own  camp.  It's  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  make  friends  with  'em." 
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"  All  right,"  replied  the  Judge;  "  we  must  get  out  some 
presents.  See  that  he  doesn't  get  away.'' 

"  I'll  look  out  for  that:  you  bet  I  will." 

So  he  did,  and  Two  Arrows  had  now  no  knife  with  ] 
which  to  cut  the  rope   whereby  he  was  tied  to  Yellow 
Pine's  elbow  when  that   "big   brave"  lay  down   again. 
Sile  rolled  himself  up  in  a  blanket,  only  a  few  feet  from  ! 
them,  and  hardly  slept  a  wink.      He  had  captured  a  wild 
red  Indian,  and  it  beat  all  the  novels  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  did  not  hear  his  father  chuckle  to  himself,  nor  could  ] 
he  read  the  thoughts  of  the  old  Judge.      Long  Bear  him- 
self was  not  prouder  of  Two  Arrows  and  his  grizzly  than 
was  Sile's  father  of  the  manner  in  which  his  own  boy  had 
met  and  grappled  with  a  sudden  peril. 

"  He'll  be  at  the  head  of  something  or  other  some  day," 
he  muttered,  as  he  was  dropping  asleep. 

Not  even  Na-tee-kah  knew  anything  of  the  movements 
or  whereabouts  of  Two  Arrows  this  time,  and  her  father 
questioned  her  in  vain. 

"Boy  too  big,"  he  said;  "grow  too  fast.  Brave  too 
soon.  Young-  chief,  though.  Great  warrior  by-and-by, 
like  father.  Come  back.  Talk  hard  to  him." 

Xa  tee-kali's  thoughts  followed  her  hero  brother  so  long 
as  her  eyes  were  open.      She  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
he  would  quickly  turn  tip  again  with  a  great  heap  of  new 
glory.      She  dreamed  of  his  performing  all  sorts  of  mar- 
vellous things.     All  the  other  boys  in  camp  were  planning 
to  catch  up  and  get  ahead  of  him,  she  knew,  for  she  had  , 
heard  some  of  them  say  so.      The  Big  Tongue  had  told  , 
her  of  a  large  number  of  bears  belonging  to  his  record, 
and  he  was  going  on  to  tell  of  more  when  Ha-ha-pah-no  j 
overheard  and  asked  him, 

"Kill  bear  all  with  tongue  ?  Shoot  big  lie  right  through  ? 
Catch  old  bear  and  talk  to  him ;  bear  die !" 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A    GREAT   CAPTAIN. 

THE  band  of  Nez  Perces  had  done  very  well  thus  far, 
and  so  had  the  band  of  white  miners,  but  there  had  been 
one  other  band  of  travellers  which  had  accomplished  a 
good  deal  by  reason  of  having  an  uncommonly  good 
commander. 

Tbc  wicked  old  mule  that  had  engineered  the  stampede 
of  the  Nez  Perce  ponies  had  continued  to  hold  his  position  as 
captain.  He  could  out-kick  and  out-bray  any  other  mule 
there,  and  no  mere  pony  would  have  dreamed  of  disput- 
ing him.  There  was  some  grass  to  be  had,  next  day  after 
the  escape,  and  there  was  yet  a  little  water  in  the  pools 
rapidly  drying  away,  but  there  was  nothing  anywhere  to 
tempt  to  a  stoppage.  On  he  went,  and  on  went  the  rest 
after  him,  and  the  reason  why  the  warriors  could  not  find 
his  trail  was  because  he  did  not  leave  any.  He  obeyed 
the  strong  instinct  of  all  large  animals,  and  some  smaller 
ones,  to  "follow  a  beaten  path  and  keep  in  a  travelled 
road."  He  struck  the  well-made  buffalo  trail  and  did  not 
find  any  reason  for  wandering  from  it.  Multitudes  of 
men  have  a  precisely  similar  instinct,  and  keep  in  any 
particular  path  in  life  mainly  because  they  are  in  it;  they 
stick  all  the  closer  if  they  can  see  anybody  else  doing  the 
same  tiling.  That  was  what  the  wicked  old  mule  saw, 
and  he  may  have  imagined  that  the  squad  or  rather  string 
of  bisons  ahead  of  him  knew  where  they  were  going  and 
what  for.  At  all  events,  he  led  his  band  closely  behind 
them,  and  they  plodded  on  in  a  way  that  carried  them 
ahead  quite  rapidly.  It  carried  them  into  the  pass  and 
through  it,  mule,  ponies  and  all.  and  there  was  no  one  to 
tiill  them  of  what  had  happened  there  before  or  what  was 
about  to  occur. 

Something  had  happened — something  that  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  to  all  bisons,  sooner  or  later.  In  due  season 
their  great  bodies  reel  and  fall,  and  the  wolves  and  buz- 
zards are  fed.  But  for  such  things  the  wolves  would  all 


die,  and  they  have  an  unerring  judgment  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  ailing  bison. 

Herd  after  herd  of  bisons  had  gone  along  that  ledge- 
road  in  clumsy  safety,  but  right  there  now.  at  the  curve 
of  the  projecting  rock,  stood  one  who  could  go  no  farther. 
A  fragment  of  an  arrow  still  sticking  through  one  of  his 
hind-legs  told  what  had  made  him  lame  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  marks  of  wolf-teeth  explained  why  he  had  grown 
lamer  and  lamer  until  all  he  could  do  was  to  turn  his  back 
to  the  rock  and  stand  at  bay. 

Mile  after  mile  of  weai'y  walking  and  painful  strug- 
gling the  poor  old  beast  had  contended  with  the  enemies 
now  swarming  around  him;  they  had  assailed  him  al- 
ways from  behind,  and  they  had  altogether  crippled  him. 
His  great,  terrible  head  was  lowered  threateningly,  and 
his  deep,  sonorous  bellow  was  thick  with  pain  and  fury. 
The  watching  coyotes  sat  down  or  walked  around,  bark- 
ing, yelping,  howling,  snapping  their  teeth  like  castanets, 
sure  of  a  feast  to  come,  and  hungrily  impatient  for  its  be- 
ginning. One,  hungrier  or  bolder  than  the  rest,  made  a 
rush  too  soon,  and  the  quick  horn  of  the  old  bison  caught 
him.  Up,  up  he  went,  whirling  over  and  over,  and  his 
last  yelp  went  down  with  him  into  the  deep  canon. 

The  head  of  the  bison  sank  again,  and  his  blood  shot 
eyes  grew  filmy;  he  was  faint  and  sinking,  and  he  swayed 
staggeringly  to  and  fro.  He  gave  a  great  lurch  forward  as 
his  faintness  grew  upon  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  seemed 
to  be  all  but  covered  with  wolves.  They  attacked  every 
square  foot  of  him  at  the  same  moment,  climbing  over 
each  other,  yelling,  tearing,  and  the  bison's  time  had  come. 
The  terror  and  agony  stirred  all  his  remaining  life  for 
one  last,  blinded  rush.  His  instinct  was  to  "charge,"  and 
he  made  one  lumbering  plunge.  The  trail  at  that  point 
afterward  but  barely  passed  the  wagon-wheels,  and  there 
was  no  room  to  spare  for  the  bison's  last  effort.  It  bore 
him  heavily,  helplessly  over  the  sickening  edge,  and  half 
a  dozen  of  clinging  coyotes  went  down  with  him.  Hun- 
dreds of  whirling  feet  the  hunters  and  the  hunted-down 
bison  fell  together,  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom. 

A  chorus  of  howls  arose  from  the  remaining  wolves, 
but  it  did  not  express  pity  or  horror.  Only  for  a  moment 
did  they  seem  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  After  that  it  was  a  wolf-race  as  to  which  should 
first  get  back  to  the  point  at  which  they  could  safely 
clamber  and  tumble  to  the  bottom  of  the  pass.  Their 
feast  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  they  ate  every  part 
of  it,  buffalo  meat  and  wolf  meat  alike,  with  the  help  of 
some  buzzards,  before  Two  Arrows  or  any  other  human 
being  entered  the  canon  to  disturb  them. 

The  wicked  old  mule  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  No 
coyotes  annoyed  him  or  his  command,  but  not  a  mouth- 
ful to  eat  did  they  find  until  they  came  out  to  where  they 
could  see  the  ancient  ruins.  At  sight  of  these,  hinting 
of  human  presence,  they  halted  briefly,  and  then  sheered 
away  so  as  not  to  approach  too  nearly  so  very  unpleasant 
a  suggestion.  The  bisons  had  led  them  well,  whether  or 
not  the  mule  got  the  credit  of  it.  Also,  there  was  a  fail- 
degree  of  justification  of  the  instinct  concerning  beaten 
paths.  New  ones  may  be  better,  and  somebody  must  hunt 
them  up  all  the  while,  but  the  old  roads  will  do  very  well 
for  most  people  until  the  new  ones  are  fairly  mapped  out. 

The  wicked  old  mule  had  done  his  work,  but  he  had 
gained  neither  name  nor  fame  by  it.  He  looked  sidewise 
more  slyly,  whisked  his  ropy  tail  more  demurely,  and 
kicked  his  nearest  neighbors  more  viciously  than  ever. 
Still,  all  he  or  they  had  gained  was  a  vacation;  no  work 
to  do  for  anybody  but  themselves,  but  with  winter  only  a 
few  months  ahead,  and  with  a  certainty  that  wolves,  buz- 
zards, coyotes,  cougars,  grizzlies,  frost,  snow-storms,  and 
all  the  other  unknown  possibilities  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try were  only  holding  off  for  a,  season. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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ROMAN  CHILD  MODELS. 

BY  E.  M.  TRAQUAIK. 

rpHE  visitor  to  Rome  in  wandering  through  licr  historic 
L  streets  must  often  have  been  struck  by  :i  iiiuiiber  ul' 
odd,  picturesque  figures  who  seem,  and  yet  do  not  seem,  to 
belong  to  the  daily  life  of  the  place.  They  are  men,  wo 
men,  and  children  of  all  ages,  from  the  hoary  old  man 
with  his  long  white  beard  to  the  little  rosy-faced,  curly- 
haired  cherub  of  five  or  six.  In  their  singularly  becom- 
ing peasant's  dress  they  are  to  be  seen,  in  groups  or  alone, 
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sitting  on  door-steps,  lounging  at  street  corners,  or  saun- 
tering up  and  down,  as  if  in  lazy  expectation  of  some  bit  of 
good  fortune.  They  are  not  work-people,  although  the 
female  portion  has  often  a  little  knitting  or  crochet  in  the 
hand.  Neither  are  they  professional  beggars,  although 
the  women  and  children  do  a  little  in  that  way  too  occa- 
sionally. On  asking  who  these  seemingly  idle  loungers 
are,  you  will  be  told  that  they  are  artists'  models  waiting 
to  be  engaged. 

You  will  be  told,  besides,  that  this  is  by  no  means  si> 
easy  a  life  as  it  might  seem.  When  in  full  employment 
they  are  well  paid,  earning  from  four  to  five  francs  'eighty 
cents  to  a  dollar)  a  day.  But  this  employment  is  of  the 
most  uncertain  kind.  That  handsome,  stalwart  man  with 
the  gleaming  black  eyes  and  fierce  mustache,  for  example, 
earned  quite  a  fortune  one  year  by  standing,  now  as  a 
brigand,  now  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  to  the  artists,  of  wli.  >m 
Rome  is  always  full  in  winter.  Another  year  pictures  of 


saints  and  martyrs  will  be  all  the  rage,  and  then  that  pale- 
faci  d  young  woman  with  the  large,  soft  eyes  will  be  the 
most  sought  after. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  their  profession  is  almost  a 
hereditary  one.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters 
are  artists'  models.  Their  grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
fathers were  so  before  them,  and  their  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  will  be  the  same  after  they  are  dead. 
They  form  quite  a  race  apart.  Their  cares  are  few,  ambi- 
tion" does  not  exist  for  them,  and  their  pleasures  are  of 
the  very  simplest  kind. 

The  children,  of  course,  earn  a  good  deal  less  than 
their  parents,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  con- 
stantly employed.  They  are  often  singularly  beautiful. 
Young  foreign  artists,  especially  ladies,  seldom  leave 
Rome  without  transferring  some  of  these  lovely  cherub 
heads  to  their  canvas.  One  young  rogue  I  remember 
well.  He  was  a  beautiful  child  of  some  five  or  six 
years  old.  His  plump  little  figure  looked  charming  in 
his  peasant's  costume,  which  consisted  of  a  loose  jacket 
of  sheepskin  with  the  woolly  part  outside,  crimson  or 
blue  vest,  short  breeches  and  long  stockings,  and  sandals 
fastened  to  the  feet  by  straps  crossing  and  recrossing 
till  more  than  half-way  up  the  legs.  His  round  face. 
set  in  its  frame-work  of  thick  glossy  black  curls,  was 
brown  and  rosy  as  a  ripe  russet  apple.  His  brown  eyes 
\\eve  like  those  of  a  bird,  and  had  a  merry  laugh  in 
them  which  was  quite  irresistible.  Beppino  was  the 
rage  that  year.  In  every  artist's  studio,  in  every  pic- 
ture-dealer's window,  turn  where  you  would,  there  was 
Beppino's  face  smiling  at  you,  now  as  a  brigand's  little 
son,  now  as  a  shepherd  boy  playing  on  Paii's-pipes,  here 
as  a  little  prince,  there  as  a  beggar.  He,  or  rather  his 
parents  for  him,  must  have  earned  a  deal  of  money  that 
winter.  Still  that  did  not  keep  him  from  begging. 
Passing  the  Spanish  steps  one  sunny  morning,  I  heard 
a  sweet,  piping  voice  at  my  side,  in  what  were  meant 
to  be  accents  of  deepest  woe,  whine  out:  "Lady,  dear 
lady,  give  me  a  copper;  I  am  starving!" 

Looking  down,  I  saw  Beppino,  his  plump  face  sug- 
gestive of  anything  rather  than  of  starvation. 

"Why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?"  said  I.  "You 
know  very  well  that  you  are  only  pretending.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  begging." 

"  Oh  110,  dear  lady,  it  is  true ;  indeed,  it  is.  I  am  very 
hungry;  I  am  dying  of  hunger,  really." 

"  Indeed!  When  had  you  your  breakfast,  you  little 
rogue?"  said  I,  pinching  his  round  cheek. 

Poor  little  things,  they  never  go  to  school,  and  very 
few  of  them  know  how  to  write  their  own  names.      It 
must  be  a  dreary  sort  of  life  for  them  at  best,  having 
to  sit  or  stand  for  hours  together,  motionless  as  a  block 
of   marble,   in    a   cold,  comfortless   studio,  not  under- 
standing even  a  word  of  what  is  being  spoken  round 
them.     Although  they  are  often   full  of  bright,  natu- 
ral  intelligence,  their  employers   seldom   look  on   them 
as  anything  else  than  convenient  lay  figures,  sent  into 
the  world   for  no   other  purpose  than  to  be  painted  or 
modelled  from.     They  may  be  employed  for  months  in 
a   studio,  and  the  artist  know   nothing  of  them  beyond 
t  heir  names. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  most  of  the  young  artists 
are  foreigners,  and  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so.  What  oppor- 
tunities for  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  on  these 
young  minds  are  lost  thereby !  What  results  might  not 
the  active,  energetic  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  produce 
when  brought  to  bear  on  the  sweet,  languid  Italian  one! 
May  all  young  people  who  think  of  becoming  artists  and 
going  to  Rome  to  study  give  a  thought  to  the  child  model, 
and  try  to  infuse  a  little  of  their  own^energy  into  a  race 
that  for  long  has  adopted  the  motto,  "  E  dolce  far  niente," 
"Sweet  it  is  to  do  nothing." 
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IN  a  certain  far-off  country  there  once  lived  a  great  and  powerful 
Princess  called  Marr,  whose  territory  extended  from  a  remote 
and  lofty  region  called  Backattic  to  a  distant  low-lying  region 
known  as  the  Subsella. 

This  Princess  Marr  was  a  wise  and  good  potentate,  who  ruled  her 
realm  with  gentleness  and  firmness.  She  had  one  son,  the  Prince 
Sonneigh,  who  stood  to  her  in  the  relation  of  a  fief  or  vassal,  who 
owed  her  allegiance,  and  paid  her  a  small  tribute  in  the  form  of 
labor,  in  transporting  timber  to  her  territory,  and  in  journeying  on 
commercial  and  diplomatic  missions  to  foreign  powers  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

But  although  the  Princess  Marr  was  a  gentle  and  considerate 
ruler,  she  was  often  much  troubled  by  the  rebellious  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  Prince  Sonneigh.  He  would  often  neglect  or  care- 
lessly execute  the  most  important  duties  intrusted  to  him  to  carry 
out,  and  even  at  times  openly  refuse  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Princess,  upon  which  occasions  she  would  make  a  raid  upon  his 
territory,  and  shortly  bring  him  under  subjection. 

The  thing  which  caused  her  the  most  anxiety  was  the  disorderly 
manner  in  which  he  regulated  his  own  domain.  This  he  would  so 
neglect  that  at  times  some  parts  would  look  as  though  they  had 
been  swept  by  a  cyclone,  whilst  others  would  look  as  though  they 
had  been  rent  by  a  devastating  army;  whilst  others,  again,  the 
fairest  part  of  his  territory,  would  be  so  covered  with  soot  and 
other  deposits  that  the  real  surface  underneath  could  scarcely  be 
recognized. 

Prince  Sonneigh  would  then  be  summoned  by  the  gracious  Prin- 
cess to  answer  for  his  misdeeds,  and  fearful  of  the  punishment 
which  he  knew  would  be  dealt  out  to  him,  he  would  take  refuge  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Princess  Marr's  territory,  sometimes  in  the  lofty 
fastnesses  of  Backattic,  and  again  in  the  depths  of  Subsella.  But 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  Princess's  messengers  were  sure  to  dis- 
cover him  and  bring  him  back. 

Then  the  Princess  Mavr  would  arise  in  her  might,  and  calling 
upon  her  good  knights  Sir  Huckaback  and  Sir  Windsor  Sope  and 
Sir  Hairb  Rush,  she  would  make  a  descent  on  the  domain  of  Prince 
Sonneigh,  or,  as  he  was  more  properly  called,  Prince  Tommeigh, 
for  Sonneigh  was  merely  a  title  of  courtesy,  and  they  would  swcrp 
the  encumbered  districts  of  their  foreign  deposits,  this  task  being 
confided  to  Sir  Huckaback,  aided  by  Sir  Windsor  Sope;  whilst  Sir 
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Ilairb  Rush  went  through  the  tangled  brakes  and  shrub- 
bery, which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  into  wild  disorder, 
and"  put  them  into  orderly  shape. 

There  was  always  great  wailing  and  outcry  and  sore 
distress  in  the  land  of  Prince  Tommeigh  when  these  re- 
forms were  being  carried  into  execution,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail,  for  the  good  Princess  Man-  would  never  yield,  and 
when  it  was  all  over  peace  reigned  over  the  face  of  Prince 
Tommeigh's  territory,  and — 


TOMMY    C\ME    DOWN    TO    DINNER   WITH    CLEAN    FACE 
AND    HANDS. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 
BY  MARGARET  EMMA  DITTO. 

"  T  TELL  you,  sonny,"  said   Tom   Rutherford,    "every 
1   little  boy  ought  to  try  running  away  from  home  if 
his  father  and  mother  get  obstinate,  or  when  they  are  a 
little  slack  about  minding  him  promptly." 

As  he  said  this,  Tom  tilted  his  soft  hat  back  from  his 
handsome  face,  and  with  :t  louse-jointed  grace  of  his  own 
leaned  up  against  the  piazza  post.  lie  was  sixteen,  taller 
than  the  average  man,  with  the  free  stride-  and  lar^e  atti- 
tude of  a  frontiersman,  for  Tom  had  been  born  and  bred 
west  of  the  Missouri,  and  was  used  to  plenty  of  room. 
"  I  ran  away  from  home  myself,  once,'1  he  concluded. 
"All  the  same,  you've  turned  out  all  right,"  said  a 
small  boy  with  a  savage  voice,  who  was  lying  on  the 
grass  with  an  open  Latin  grammar,  and  kicking  at  both 
grass  and  grammar.  "You  are  the  best  base-ball  pitcher 
this  side  of  Chicago.  Go  on,  can't  you  ?" 

"  It  was  not  more  than  four  years  ago."  Tom  went  on. 
"I  was  about  your  size — grown  all  this  since — and  my 
folks  treated  me  just  about  as  meanly  as  your  folks  treat 
you.  I  didn't  have  as  many  parents  as  you  have;  my  t'a 
tlier  was  dead;  there  was  only  my  mother;  but  she  made 
it  amount  to  the  same  as  if  I  had  had  lots  of  parents. 
Earned  money  for  me  like  a  father,  and  cared  forme  like 
a  mother.  Loved  me  ? — oh  no! — not  at  all.  She  hail  the 
same  svstem  of  abuse  that  your  folks  have-  square  meals 
bv  day.  three  of  them,  and  a  good  bed  by  night,  warm 
chillies  in  winter  and  cool  ones  in  summer.  And  she 
Li-pi  stea<l\  at  it,  there  was  never  any  let  up.  and  when  a 
boy  has  stood  that  kind  of  thing  day  in  and  day  out  for  a 
dozen  years,  it  gets  to  be  very  wearing.'' 

"Oh,  let  up,  now,"  said  the  small  boy  with  the  voice. 
"  Don't  pitch  any  more  curved  balls." 

Tom  went  on  quietly:  "There  were  other  things  too. 
Mother  had  views  on  education.  She  wanted  me  to  learn 
something  and  be  somebody.  Oh  yes,  I  had  to  study 
Latin.  I  can  tell  you  my  mother  had  as  many  views  as 
all  of  your  parents  put  together.  But  then  I  knew  every- 
thing worth  knowing,  and  the  rest  I  didn't  rare  for.  You 
see,  I  was  like  you-  in  a  good  many  ways — '  now  which  had 
you  rather  do,  or  go  a-fishing'  ?'' 

The  small  boy  grinned  aloud.  Tom  nodded. 
"  Of  course.  I  thought  so.  That  was  ihe  way  it  was 
with  me,  and  when  my  mother  found  out  thai  1  had  a 
h.-iliit  of  spending  my  days  down  at  the  slough,  and  that 
the  only  school  I  had  been  near  was  a  school  of  Qsh.  it 
struck  her  pretty  hard,  and  she  naturally  took  a  strong 


position  and  impressed  her  opinions  upon  me,  after  the 
usual  method. 

"It  was  no  pitapat  of  a  whipping  either;  there  is  no 
foolishness  about  my  mother  when  she  undertakes  any- 
thing. I  went  to  school  next  day:  but  I  had  staid  out  so 
much  I  could  not  understand  the  lesson  without  putting 
my  mind  on  it.  I  never  liked  to  do  that.  I  was  always 
careful  not  to  strain  my  brain  whenever  I  came  plump  up 
against  anything  I  did  not  understand.  If  I  could  not 
see  rinht  through  it.  nor  get.  over  it  nor  around  it,  I  tried 
some  light  amusement— the  mild  spit-ball,  the  innocent 
paper  wad.  or  that  triumph  of  constructive  genius,  the  bent 
pin.  I  was  a  dead-shot  with  a  bent  pin.  I  hadn't  my 
equal. 

"But  the  boy  in  front  of  me  was  a  new  one  from  the 
country.  Even  the  teacher  found  out  what  it  was  and 
who  had  done  it,  and  he  hauled  me  over  those  seats  and 
took  me  up  by  the  coat  collar,  and  he  rattled  me  about 
a  while,  and  showed  me  some  stars  and  new  moons.  I 
saw  enough.  I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  want  to  study  astron- 
omy any  more  ill  that  school.  And  Arthur  Grimshaw 
agreed  with  me. 

' '  Arthur  had  got  whipped  for  crowding  on  the  stairs  and 
.-jamming  some  little  girls  head  foremost  over  the  railing. 
1 1  had  been  a  field-day  in  our  school.  You  know  teach- 
ers break  loose  sometimes,  like  volcanoes,  and  there  is  no 
accounting  for  them,  or  calculating  on  them.  If  we  had 
known  it  was  coining  we  would  not  have  been  there.  But 
as  it  was.  Art  and  I  were  both  of  us  pretty  sore.  We 
yearned  for  sympathy  and  consolation,  but  there  was 
none  of  it  in  that  town.  Mother  always  stood  by  the 
teacher.  So  did  Art's  folks. 

•  Why,  it  is  likely  I  should  get  another  whipping  at 

home  if  I  told  of  it  there.'  said  he.     'And  I  tell  you,  Tom, 

I  haven't  anyplace  for  another  whipping.'    Then  I  owned 

that  I  had  been  pretty  generally  taken  up  in  the  same  way. 

"  'Let's  run  away,"  he  said. 

•  'Well,  let's. 'said  I,  and  we  ran.  There  was  no  run- 
ning about  our  gait,  though  :  we  just  walked  off  in  a  quiet 
way,  as  if  we  did  not  aim  for  any  place  in  particular,  and 
we  did  not  mean  to  at  first.  We  thought  we  would  get 
on  a  raft  or  boat  and  go  down  the  river. 

"  We  had  thirty  seven  cents  between  us.  We  got  ten 
cents'  worth  of  crackers  at  a  little  Dutch  grocery  away 
out  of  town.  Art  went  for  them,  and  I  lay  low  behind  a 
fence.  I  could  see  him  coming  back,  eating  all  the  way. 
This  was  not  fair,  because  we  had  each  put  in  all  even  five 
cents.  We  got  a  big  bagful,  and  thought  we  had  done 
well  with  our  money,  though  crackers  fill  up  a  bag  a  good 
deal  farther  than  they  do  a  boy.  We  ate  awhile  on  them 
and  they  did  not  si-em  very  juicy,  so  Art  went  back  and 
bought  some  tally  for  ten  cents,  and  some  matches — a 
cent's  worth.  We  might  have  brought  the  matches  from 
home  if  we  had  thought  about  it.  and  saved  a  cent.  But 
then  I  was  glad  we  didn't.  After  the  way  my  mother  had 
used  me  I  felt  as  if  I  had  rather  be  perfectly  independent 
of  her:  and  Art  said  that  his  folks  might  keep  all  their  old 
matches  themselves  for  all  he  cared.  Art  was  a  fat  boy 
anyway,  but  he  swelled  up  like  a  wet  dried  apple  as  he 
said  this. 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  like  knowing  you  are  all  right  and 
body  else  all  wroni;-.  for  giving  a  boy  his  full  size. 
Why.  I  felt  just  then  as  if  George  Washington  and  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  the  cherry-tree  and  the  hatchet 
were  all  bottled  up  in  my  heart,  and  were  acting  their 
small  drama  over  again  on  ils  stage,  with  foot-lights  ami 
a  brass  hand.  I  rose  right  up— I  stood  pretty  tall  for  my 
height  and  1  folded  my  arms  and  said  proudly,  'Arthur, 
lei  I  hem  lake  me  alive  if  they  can  !' 

'  '  Let  I  hem  walk  over  my  dead  body  to  doit!' was  the 
tierce  answer  of  m\    hero  friend. 

"These  were  both  choice  offers,  but  nobody  took  them 
up.     So  we  went  fishing.     We  knew  we  would  not  be  miss- 
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ed  until  toward  dark:  at  home  they  would  think  we  had 
staid  at  school,  and  there  they  would  think  we  were 
at  home.  About  night-fall  we  meant  to  strike  for  the 
woods,  tix  up  a  nice  bed  out  of  leaves,  and  after  we  had 
cooked  our  fish  and  eaten  our  supper,  we  meant  to  sit  in  a 
circle  around  the  fire  and  tell  stories  until  we  dropped  off 
to  sleep. 

•  •  1  !ut  nothing-  turned  out  the  way  we  had  expected.  We 
did  not.  catch  any  fish,  and  Art's  jacket  fell  into  the  water 
and  wet  the  matches,  so  we  had  uo  fire.  Oh  yes,  I  have 
heard  of  rubbing;  two  sticks  together.  We  tried  it,  and  since 
that  night  I  don't  believe  in  it.  It  was  September,  and  cold 
enough  when  the  wind  came  up.  There  were  not  many 
leaves  on  the  ground,  except  last  year's  mouldy  ones,  and 
we  did  not  want  them ;  bes'des,  Art  said  that  if  we  slept  on 
a  log  we  would  not  be  so  likely  to  meet  snakes.  We  found 
a  nice  log,  but  it  was  not  made  for  two  abreast,  so  we  went 
to  bed  Indian  file,  just  within  kicking  distance  of  each 
other  in  case  of  danger.  There  had  been  catamounts  in 
these  woods  not  long  ago. 

"It  was  awfully  dark,  and  the  wind  roared  around  like 
a  cra/v  thing.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  were  old  and  stiff, 
and  they  rattled  and  rustled  like  thieves  telling  secrets 
over  our  heads.  Sometimes  a  dry  branch  broke,  with  a 
snap  like  a  pistol-shot;  then  Art  and  I  would  kick  each 
other  just  for  company.  It  was  an  easy  log  to  roll  off 
from.  We  tried  it  a  few  times,  and  then  we  would  sit  up 
a  while.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  woods,  but  we 
were  not  wasteful  of  it.  We  sat  pretty  close  together,  and 
I  was  glad  he  was  fat. 

"  '  Who's  afraid  ?'  he  said,  after  a  while.  '  You  are  not, 
are  you,  Tom  ?  Because  if  you  are,  we  can  get  out  of 
this.' 

"  '  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,'  I  said.  '  It  is  queer  my  jaws  rat- 
tle so.  I  am  just  a  little  shivery:  it  seems  as  if  blue-and- 
yellow  northern  lights  were  streaking  up  and  down  my 
back  and  legs. ' 

"  "That  must  be  your  blood  curdling,'  said  Arthur. 
"  '  What  will  that  do  to  me  ?'  I  rattled  out. 
'  '  Oh,  I  don't  know.      It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  have 
happen.      You  ought  to  get  out  of  this  into  the  open  air; 
it   is  too  close  in   here.      A  fence  corner  near  the  road 
would  be  better  for  you,  and  I'll  go  along  with  you.' 

"So  we  started.  You  could  not  see  your  hand  before 
your  face:  but  we  kept  close  together,  creeping  on  all 
fours  to  feel  our  way  through  the  underbrush.  We  were 
not  very  deep  in  the  woods,  but  it  took  us  a  long  time  to 
reach  the  road.  I  suppose  we  went  round  in  a  circle  or 
two.  All  of  a  sudden  we  saw  afar  off  a  light  no  bigger 
than  a  fire-fly;  then  we  saw  a  lot  of  them,  and  there  we 
were  right  into  the  fence.  It  seemed  kind  of  nice  and  hu- 
man, that  fence  did.  I  hugged  the  first  rail  I  got  hold  of 
tighter  than  was  necessary,  but  Art  did  not  see  me  do  it. 
Then  we  took  balcony  seats  on  that  fence  and  looked  at 
the  lights  in  the  town,  and  we  got  to  telling  whose  house 
each  spark  was. 

•  '  It  is  funny  how  each  one  of  those  little  sparks  would 
turn  out  if  you  were  only  near  enough  to  it,'  said  Arthur. 
I  lecause  each  one  is  some  one's  home,  you  know,  with  fires 
and  lamps  and  carpets  and  sofas,  and  hot  biscuits,  and 
rocking-chairs,  and  cats  and  dogs,  and  folks  and  curtains, 
and  gravy  and  beefsteak.' 

'Yes,'  said  I,  'and  lessons  and  lickings,  and  mean 
folks  and  meaner  teachers,  and  doing  what  you  don't  want 
to  do;  that  is  slavery!'  I  braced  up  pretty  stiff  as  I  said 
this,  for  the  blue  chills  were  not  quite  so  active  just  then, 
and  my  jaw  had  left  off  rattling. 

"  One  by  one  the  lights  went  out  as  we  watched  them. 
The  kindly  fence  rail  grew  sharp  and  inhospitable,  and  we 
slid  down  and  went  fora  culvert  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
It  was  a  nice  little  arch  of  orick-work  under  the  road,  about 
four  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  perfect  I y  dry.  We  had 
noticed  this  place  in  the  daytime,  and  gave  it  up  because 


we  wanted  an  open  fire.  But  just  now  we  were  not  so 
stiff  about  modern  improvements.  We  found  the  culvert 
cozy  enough,  and  we  just  snuggled  up  to  one  another, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew  something  cold  and  clammy 
was  gliding  down  my  back  and  squirming  over  my  hand, 
and  glinting  off  my  nose  and  chin.  I  thought  it  \\as  a 
big  snake  and  a  lot  of  little  snakes.  The  idea  acted  like 
dynamite  on  me,  except,  of  course,  I  held  together  and  did 
not  fly  into  pieces.  But  I  just  banged  myself  against  the 
top  of  that  culvert,  and  bounded  back  on  the  bottom,  and 
flanked  off  against  the  side,kicking  and  yelling.  Arthur 
was  roaring  like  a  calf  because  I  had  bounced  on  him 
and  braced  my  feet  into  him.  The  side  of  a  culvert  is  no 
place  to  hang  on  to  unless  you  have  a  place  for  your  feet. 
So  I  let  go  my  hold  as  soon  as  Art  jerked  my  feet  out  of 
his  stomach.  I  came  down  with  a  splash,  and  something 
spouted  up  suddenly  as  if  a  blood-vessel  had  burst.  . 

"  'Ugh!' I  yelled,  'it  is  wet!  It  is  blood!  I'm  burst! 
You've  killed  me.' 

"  Just  then  a  great  roaring  and  hanging  and  tumbling 
shook  the  place.  It  was  just  as  if  the  earth  was  caving 
in  upon  us,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not  only  killed  but 
buried  alive. 

"After  this  there  came  an  awful  bluelight,  audit  flared 
and  quivered  through  the  vault  a  minute  and  took  our 
pictures.  Boys  who  want  to  run  away  from  home,  or 
who  have  any  hankering  after  the  wide,  wide  world  ought 
to  have  seen  us  then  ! 

"It  was  not  snakes,  however,  nor  blood ;  nothing  bm  a 
thunder  shower,  and  the  water  coming  in  as  easy  as  run- 
ning down-hill.  It  was  coming  pretty  fast,  so  we  got  out. 
The  rain  was  pouring  down  by  bucketsful.  The  thunder 
and  lightning  were  clapping  and  snapping  back  and  forth. 
We  didn't  go  under  a  tree,  because  neither  of  us  wanted  to 
be  struck,  and  there  weren't  any  barns  or  sheds  an  mud. 
So  we  crawled  under  a  log  that  had  the  stump  end  tilted 
up  a  little,  and  we  lay  flat  on  the  ground.  After  a  while 
the  rain  stopped  and  day  broke. 

"We  had  sixteen  cents  left,  and  we  tossed  up  to  see 
whether  we  had  better  get  crackers  or  pretzels.  But  the 
old  woman  at  the  grocery  had  no  pretzels;  so  we  got  five 
cents' worth  of  crackers  and  five  cents'  worth  of  dried  beef. 
a  cent's  worth  of  matches,  and  two  cents"  worth  of  fishing- 
tackle.  We  loafed  about  pretty  near  that  place  all  day. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  of  running  any  farther  away.  The 
sun  came  out  hot  and  shiny,  and  dried  everything  oft'  very 
comfortable.  We  had  no  luck  fishing,  and  we  went  to  fix- 
ing up  a  place  to  sleep  in.  We  put  some  fence  rails  into 
the  culvert  and  lashed  them  together  with  wild -grape 
vines,  making  a  sort  of  raft  that  would  lie  on  the  bottom 
of  the  culvert  in  dry  weather,  and  rise  to  the  occasion 
when  the  water  came  in.  We  were  busy  at  this  when  we 
heard  a  horse  on  the  road  over  our  heads.  I  peeped  out 
and  saw  a  well-known  policeman  from  town. 

"  'It  is  Big  Sandy,'  I  whispered  back  into  the  vault. 
'He  is  riding  one  of  grandpa's  horses.  He  is  after  us! 
Lie  low  T 

"The  horseman  stopped  right  over  our  heads  and  look- 
ed about,  his  nose  up  in  the  air,  after  the  manner  of  police- 
men when  they  are  looking  for  some  one  on  the  ground. 
He  was  staring  up  into  the  tree-tops  and  clouds,  as  if  Art 
and  I  would  be  hanging  out  like  an  oriole's  nest  IK  mi 
some  of  those  twigs,  or  sitting  up  in  the  clouds  a-straddle 
of  a  sunbeam.  And  there  I  was,  not  six  feet  off,  with  my 
weather-eye  on  a  level  with  his  horse's  shoe,  and  noticing 
how  thin  it  was  worn,  and  wondering  if  grandpa  had  ob- 
served it. 

"Then  he  opened  his  mouth  and  hulload,  ' Tom  !  Tom  .' 
TOM  RUTHERFORD!' 

"The  gully  echoed  it  grandly.  The  officer  listened  :> 
minute,  then  he  muttered:  'I  guess  that  will  bring  out 
the  little  rat.  if  he  is  anywhere  on  this  road. 
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•HE   SENT   BIG    SANDY    OVER   HIS    HEAD. 


"Then  I  threw  a  sharp  stone  and  hit  our  Billy  pretty 
in-ill'  the  saddle-girth.  I  knew  the  points  of  that  horse, 
and  I  struck  a  tender  spot.  He  kicked  right  up,  about 
six  feet,  and  sent  Big  Sandy  over  his  head  sprawling  on 
all  fours.  Billy  just  stood  there  all  quivering  and  trem- 
bling, with  a  look  in  his  eyes  like  melted  fire,  as  if  he  was 
holding  himself  in,  and  that  was  not  the  beginning  of 
what  he  could  do.  Sandy  did  not  whip  him — he  had  bet- 
ter not!  He  just  cooled  him  down  a  little,  and  then  he 
got  on  and  rode  back  to  town. 

"After  he  was  gone  we  sized  ourselves  up  pretty  large, 
and  said  that  all  the  policemen  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
should  never  take  us  alive.  Then  we  went  over  to  the 
blurt"  to  see  if  we  could  not  see  some  more  people  who 
were  looking  for  us.  The  bluff  was  a  good  deal  nearer 
home,  but  that  did  not  keep  us  from  going  there.  We 
skulked  about  in  the  brushwood  or  got  up  into  trees. 
Once  we  heard  somebody  calling,  and  after  a  while  we  saw 
our  minister  on  horseback,  and  the  sexton  with  him  on 
an  old  nag.  They  were  picking  their  way  along  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff,  just  beneath  us.  We  could  hear  them 
talk. 


"  '  There  was  young  fools 
enough  left  in  the  town  aft- 
er them  two  had  gone,'  said 
the  sexton,  in  his  raspy 
voice.  '  There's  no  sense  in 
everybody  setting  out  to 
whoop  'em  in  again.' 

'  Then  what  did  you 
come  out  for,  Esek  ?'  said  the 
minister. 

'  Well,  it  is  on  account 
of  Mis'  Rutherfurd.  She's 
been  mighty  good  to  me. 
She  was  up  all  night,  they 
say,  and  there  was  a  look  in 
her  eyes  this  morning  that 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  that  Tom  and 
break  his  bones  for  scaring 
her  so.' 

•  '  It  isn't  possible  they 
are  drowned,  is  it?'  asked 
the  minister. 

' '  Light  tops  like  them  ! 
No  such  luck !  They  would 
not  drown,  and  they  aren't 
worth  the  earth  it  would 
take  to  bury  them  in,  either.' 
"That  was  all  we  heard. 
We  did  not  think  ourselves 
quite  so  large  after  that ;  but 
we  planned  a  trick  or  two 
to  play  off  on  old  Esek  if  we 
should  ever  go  back  home. 

"  The  dark  dropped  down 
upon  us  pretty  soon.  It  was 
time  to  start  for  the  culvert. 
When  we  reached  the  road, 
instead  of  walking  toward 
the  culvert,  we  walked  right 
the  other  way — a  bee-line 
for  town.  Neither  of  us 
spoke  a  word  for  a  long  time. 
Then  Arthur  said: 

' '  Tom,  you  don't  feel  col- 
icky or  anything  after  those 
wild  grapes  you  ate,  do  you  ?' 
' '  No ;  hollow  as  a  stove- 
pipe,' said  I. 

' '  Because  if  you're  going 
to  have  a  spell  of  cramps,  I 

don't  want  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  you,'  he 
said,  cautiously. 

'  '  Oh,  never  you  mind  me.     I'm  all  right,'  I  answered. 

"We  walked  on  faster  than  ever.     The  stars  came  out 

and  blinked  at  us.     The  houses  began  to  thicken  along 

the  road-side.     Now  and  then  a  dog  we  knew  ran  out  and 

barked  at  us  in  a  friendly  way. 

'Tom,'  said  Art  at  last,  'let's  keep  right  on  up 
street,  and — and' — his  voice  broke  and  trembled  here — • 
'and — and — perhaps  we'll  see  our  mothers  out  looking 
for  us.' 

"Well,  let's,'  said  I,  for  I  was  thinking  I  had  rather 
see  the  look  in  mother's  face  when  she  forgave  me  than 
all  the  out-door  scenery  in  the  world. 

' '  And  shall  I  ever  forget  the  way  she  put  her  arms  around 
me  and  hugged  me  ?  and  then  she  fell  in  a  dead  faint.  My 
mother  is  a  woman  of  splendid  nerve,  too  ;  there's  no 
fainting  turns  about  her.  I  didn't  feel  like  a  mean  sneak  ? 
Oh  no !  I  was  sick  all  night — regular  green-grape  cramps. 
But  I  slept  in  a  bed,  and  next  morning  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wide,  wide  world  isn't  anything  like  so 
good  as  it's  cracked  up  to  be." 
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'IT'S    A    NICE    BOAT,    ISN'T    IT,   HOW?'   SAID    FLORENCE." 


WHY  FLORENCE  REFUSED  TO  CONFESS. 

BY  JOHN  R.  COKYELL. 
I. 

"  T  DON'T  care,  Howard  Williams,  you're  a  mean  thing. 
_L  just  as  mean  as  you  can  be.      It  wouldn't  hurt  your 
old  boat  to  let  me  look  at  it." 


"Maybe  it  wouldn't,  but  I  don't  want  girls  bothering- 
around  here.  Whv  don't  you  go  and  play  with  your 
dolls  ?" 

"Dolls!"  Florence's  little  nose  wrinkled  with  scorn. 
"You  think  girls  can't  have  any  fun  except  with  dolls."" 
Th'en  changing  her  tone  to  one  of  entreaty:  "Won't  yom 
please,  How,  let  me  see  you  build  your  ship  ?'' 
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"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Howard,  crossly:  "so  you  might  as 
well  stop  teasing." 

"All  right  for  you.  then. How  "Williams,"  said  Fl" 
walking  off  with  a  grim  air.  which  the  elder  brother  knew 
from  sad  experience  the  meaning  of. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  he  called  after  her. 

"  Never  you  mind." 

"Now  you  look  here.  Flo  Williams,  if  you — 

But  Florence  had  disappeared  around  the  end  of  the 
house,  casting  at  her  brother  as  she  went  a  grimace  full 
of  mischief,  and  leaving  him  to  wonder  uneasily  wha 
was  going  to  do. 

"  Come  on.  Bruce,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  to  his  <•>  ms 
in.  a  boy  younger  than  himself,  who  had  stood  a  silent 
listener  to  the  conversation  of  the  brother  and  sister.  "  If 
\ve  don't  hurry,  it  will  be  just  like  her  to  hide  the  key  of 
the  shop." 

"I  think  you  might  have  let  her  come."  Bruce  said, 
rather  hesitatingly. 

"Bosh!"  said  Howard;  "I  don't  like  to  have  g  iris  around. 
You  needn't  worry  about  her;  she'll  take  care  of  herself. 
There  she  is  now,  whistling  for  Bruno." 

"She  whistles  'most  as  well  as  a  boy."  said  Bruce. 

"Yes,"  replied  Howard,  with  an  air  of  disgust,  "she 
wants  to  do  everything  boys  do.  She  says  she  wish' 
was  a  boy.  That's  why  she  wants  to  see  me  build  my  boat. 
At  home  I  let  her.  because  I  had  to  work  in  my  room,  and 
I  wanted  her  to  sweep  up  the  muss,  but  you've  got  a  reg- 
ular shop,  you  know,  and  we  don't  need  her." 

"  Well."  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  as  he  saw  the 
door  was  not  locked,  "we're  ahead  of  her  this  time,  that's 
one  comfort." 

"  What."  said  Bruce.  "  does  she  really  do  such  thii 

"  Does  she  ?  Why.  one  day  last  winter  I  wouldn't  take 
her  skating  with  me.  and  she  put  a  pair  of  roller  skates  in 
my  skate-bag.  I  never  knew  anything  about  it  until  I 
got  to  the  pond  and  pulled  out  the  skates.  How  the  boys 
laughed  at  me !  Where's  the  plane,  Bruce  ?'' 

"  Isn't  it  in  the  box  ?     I  put  it  there  yesterday." 

"No,  it  isn't  here,  and  I  can't  find  the  chisel  either,  nor 
the  hammer,  nor  the —  Bruce,  she's  hid  "em." 

"Who  has?" 

"Flo.  And  we  sha'n't  see  her  again  till  dinner-time, 
you  may  be  sure." 

"  Papa  wouldn't  like  it  if  he  knew,"  said  Bruce,  shocked 
at  the  way  his  cousins  treated  each  other. 

II. 

While  the  boys  were  vainly  searching  for  the  tools. 
Florence,  with  her  faithful  friend  Bruno,  the  big  dog. 
was  walking  merrily  down  the  road  toward  a  piece  of 
woods  which  skirted  the  lake. 

Howard  had  been  quite  right  in  saying  Florence  could 
take  care  of  herself,  if  he  meant,  as  he  probably  did,  that 
she  would  amuse  herself ;  for  she  was  too  full  of  life  to  let 
anything  keep  down  her  spirits  very  long,  and  now  sin- 
was  on  her  way  to  console  herself  for  not  seeing  the  boat 
being  built  by  making  boats  of  her  own  from  pieces  of  . 
wood  aud  bark  which  she  would  throw  into  the  lake,  and 
which  Bruno  would  bring  back  to  her  when  she  bade 
him. 

She  was  just  climbing  the  fence — there  was  a  gate,  but 
it  was  more  boy-like  to  climb — when  she  heard  the  s 
of  voices  coming  up  the  road.  She  sat  on  the  top  rail  to 
wait.  Presently  she  saw  a  boy  coming  at  a  hah"  run 
around  the  turn  in  the  road.  Behind  him  followed  half 
a  dozen  other  boys  jeering  and  shouting. 

Florence  was  sorry  now  that  she  had  waited,  for  she 
was  girl  enough  to  dislike  fighting.  She  started  to  get 
down,  when  the  boy  saw  her.  and  quickening  his  pace, 
near  her.  and  cast  at  her  a  glance  so  pitiful  and  help- 
less that  somehow  the  timidity  in  her  heart  turned  sud- 
denly into  indignation,  and  almost  before  she  knew  what 


she  was  doing,  she  was  standing  in  the  road  between  the 
trembling  lad  and  his  tormentors. 

"You  leave  him  alone!"  she  cried.  "I  should  think 
you'd  be  ashamed  of  yourselv  s.' 

"  Hello,  sissy!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  hoys,  winking  at 
his  companions.  "What's  your  name  ?" 

"It   doesn't  make  any  difference  what  my  name  is." 
said  Florence,  scornfully;   "hut  you  can  just  leave  him 
alone.     You  go  on:  they  sha'n't  touch  you."  she  contiu-. 
ueil.  turning  to  the  boy  behind  her. 

"We'll  do  what  we  please,  and  you  can't  stop  us,"  said 
the  largest  of  the  boys.  "  I  don't  allow  any  girl  to  boss 
me." 

"Don't  you  dare  to  touch  him!"  cried  Florence,  her 
gray  eyes  flashing. 

"  Who'll  stop  me  '." 

"  If  I  can't —     Here.  Bruno — he  will." 

Bruno,  who  had  been  lying  by  the  fence  uneasily  watch- 
ing the  altercation,  was  by  the  little  girl's  side  in  two 
bounds.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  head. 

"Now  throw  that  stone,"  she  said.  " Bruno,  watch 
him!" 

Bruno  uttered  a  low  growl  and  showed  a  glistening 
line  of  white  under  his  lips.  The  boys  moved  back. 

"Don't  you  set  him  on  me,"  said  the  leader,  in  a  very 
much  milder  tone  than  he  had  used  before. 

"Don't  you  hit  this  boy.  then."  retorted  Florence. 

"It's  Silly  Billy:  he's  crazy."  said  the  boy.  as  if  that 
were  excuse  enough  for  tormenting  him. 

"The  more  shame  to  you,  then  !"  cried  Florence,  indig- 
nantly. "I  wouldn't  hi  such  a  mean  coward.  If  you 
don't  go  away  from  here,  I'll  set  Bruno  on  you.  Bruno:" 

Another  growl  and  another  glimpse -of  those  shining 
teeth  sent  the  boys  down  the  road  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

When  they  were  gone.  Florence  suddenly  remembered 
what  they  had  said  about  the  boy  behind  her  being  crazv, 
and  she  felt  her  heart  sink.  She  turned  to  look  at  him. 
ready  to  scream  and  run  at  the  first  movement  he  made. 
and  was  astonished  to  see  a  gentle,  timid -looking  lad 
smiling  gratefully  at  her. 

Poor  Billy!  he  had  not  much  wit,  but  he  was  harmless 
enough,  and  when  kindly  treated  was  as  gentle  and  good- 
tempered  as  a  baby,  as  Florence  soon  found;  for  not  only 
that  day,  but  the  succeeding  days;  he  sought  her  by  the 
lake  and  played  with  her  at  boat-sailing. 

It  was  very  little  thinking  Billy  could  do,  but  that  lit- 
tle was  quite  at  the  service  of  the  girl  who  had  rescued 
him  from  the  boys  and  always  treated  him  so  kindly; 
ci  'iiM-quently  when  he  knew  how  much  she  wanted  a  ship, 
he  gave  all  of  the  little  mind  he  had  to  making  plans  to 
obtain  one  for  her.  He  only  confused  himself  dreadfully. 
however,  until  one  day  he  really  found  an  idea;  and 
then,  though  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  he  rush- 
ed to  the  spot  by  the  lake  where  Florence  sailed  her  boats, 
and  staid  there  until  she  came. 

"Billy  got  ship  for  Florence."  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
bright,  eager  smile,  when  at  last  she  came. 

•  A  ship  for  me!"  she  cried,  in  astonishment. 

He  nodded  gleefully,  and  held  up  a  little  boat  which  he 
had  whittled  out  with  his  ja<-kknife. 

To  say  Florence   was   not  disappointed  would  not  be 
i"  -.1;.  MIL-  .-.iiietliing  to  show  it  ; 

but  she  fortunately  remembered  in  time  how  tender  Bil- 
ly's feelings  were,  and  so  said.  "Thank  you,  Billy."  and 
held  out  her  hand  for  it. 

"No,  no.  not  this.     This  the  seed." 

:"  exclaimed  Florence,  puzzled. 

"Yes,"  replied  Billy,  triumphantly.  "Plant  it.  Bime- 
by,  three  days,  two  months,  big  ship' grow  up  N..l>odv 
told  Billy.  Billy  thinked  it." 

He  was  so  happy  over  the  fancy  that  Florence  had  not 
the  heart  to  set  him  right,  and.  indeed,  even  entered  into 
the  fun.  and  when  he  commenced  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
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earth  said  she  thought  a  ship  would  have  to  grow  in  the 
water.  Even  Billy  could  see  the  sense  of  that,  and  he  sol- 
emnly buried  his  little  boat  in  the  mud  under  the  water. 

m. 

In  the  mean  time,  Florence,  having  her  time  fully  occu- 
pied.played  no  moiv  tncKs  upi>n  her  brother,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  model  schooner  was  completed. 

As  a  very  inv.tt  favor  Florence  was  permitted  by  her 
brother  to  be  present  at  the  launching;  but  110  coaxing  of 
hers  could  induce  him  to  let  her  go  with  them  in  the  row- 
boat  with  which  be  and  Bruce  were  to  follow  the  schooner. 

••  I  think  you  might  let  me  go.How."she  pleaded.  "  I'll 
be  just  as  still  as  can  be." 

"Oh.  do  keep  quiet.  Flo."  answered  Howard.  "I  said 
no.  didn't  I  ',  Then  what's  the  use  of  bothering  ?  Will 
you  get  the  oars.  Bruce  t" 

"It's  a  nice  boat,  isn't  it.  How  :"  said  Florence. 

"Yes.  I  think  it  is."  replied  Howard,  pleased  to  have 
his  work  appreciated  even  by  a  girl. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  lose  it."  went  on  Florence. 

"  Lose  it !  How  should  I  lose  it  ?"  he  demanded,  with  a 
superior  air.  "Don't  be  silly. '' 

"I  can't  find  the  other  oar,"  exclaimed  Bruce,  coming 
up  with  one  oar  in  his  hand. 

"That's  too  bad."  said  Florence,  with  a  mischievous 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  I  do  hope  you'll  find  it.  Good-by. 
I'm  snrry  I'm  not  iroing  with  you."  And  off  she  ran,  fol- 
lowed by  Bruno,  as  her  brother  shouted  after  her: 

"Flo  Williams,  come  back  here.  Where's  that  oar? 
If  you  don't  get  it.  you'll  be  sorry." 

Florence  stopped  to  wave  a  mocking  good-by  with  her 
hand,  and  then  was  lost  among  the  trees. 

"Ugly,  spiteful  little  thing!"  snarled  Howard.  "Now 
we  can't  go.  for  she  wouldn't  tell  if  you  killed  her,  she's  so 
obstinate." 

"Yes.  we  can."  said  Bruce:  "  we  can  paddle  fast  enough 
with  one  oar." 

"  Can  we  ?     We'll  spoil  her  joke,  then,  after  all." 

The  little  schooner  was  pushed  out  into  the  lake.  and.  to 
tlie  extreme  delight  of  the  boys,  took  the  wind  just  right, 
and  sailed  gracefully  and  swiftly  off. 

They  were  some  time  in  following,  for  some  mischiev- 
ous hand  had  twisted  the  boat  chain  into  ugly  kinks;  but 
they  finally  got  the  boat  out  and  were  skimming  after  the 
flying  schooner,  which  was  now  heading  toward  shore — 
toward  the  very  clump  of  trees,  in  fact,  where  Florence 
was  in  the  habit  of  sailinir  her  boats. 

"Why.  what's  that  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Howard. 

"It's  a  dog;  it's  Bruno.  He's  swimming  out  to  the 
boat." 

"  He's  taking  it  in  his  teeth.  He'll  break  it  all  to  pieces!" 
screamed  Howard. 

"Hi.  Bruno!  stop  that!     Go  home!"  yelled  Bruce. 

But  Bruno  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  heed,  for  he 
kept  on  biting  at  the  schooner  until  he  seemed  to  get  a 
good  hold,  when  lie  turned  toward  shore,  and  with  the 
poor  little  boat  half  under  water,  disappeared  behind  a 
point  of  land  before  the  boys  could  get  anywhere  near 
him.  A  moment  later,  however,  they  could  hear  Bruno's 
joyous  ban;,  and  <-ould  catch  glimpses  of  something  white 
flitting  rapidly  through  the  woods. 

"  It's  Floreni-e  !"  exclaimed  Bruce. 

"I  know  it  is."  replied  Howard,  between  his  set  teeth. 

IV. 

"Flo  Williams,  where's  my  boat  ?'' 
"  I  don't  know  anything  about  your  old  boat." 
"  You  do  so.'' 
"  I  do  not." 

"  I  say  you  do.  and  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  me." 
"  I  tell  you  I— 
"Florence!  Howard  !"  commanded  a  severe  voice. 


"Well.  Uncle  James."  said  Howard,  "she  took  my 
schooner  that  I  had  so  much  trouble  to  make." 

"  Give  Howard  his  boat,  Florence."  said  Uncle  James, 
in  a  tone  Florence  had  never  heard  him  use  before. 

"But.  Uncle  James" — her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke — 
"  I  don't  know  where  it  is.'' 

"Then  she's  thrown  it  a  way  some  where,  "cried  Howard. 

"  Hush.  Howard !"  said  Uncle  James,  sternly.  "  Now, 
Bruce,  tell  me  what  this  all  means.'' 

He  listened  with  a  displeased  air  as  Bruce  told  what 
had  happened,  though,  as  he  said  nothing  about  the  miss- 
ing tools  or  the  oar.  Howard  added  these  details,  and  it 
was  such  a  clear  case  against  Florence  that  Uncle  James 
said.  "  What  did  you  do  with  the  boat.  Florence  ' 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  boat,  "she  answered, 
ready  to  choke  with  the  tears  she  could  hardly  keep  back 
at  the  sight  of  Uncle  James  so  stern. 

"Leave  us."  he  said  to  the  two  boys:  and  they,  awed 
by  his  manner,  left  the  porch,  both  of  them — even  How- 
ard now — pitying  Florence. 

"Now.  Florence,  dear" — Uncle  James  spoke  so  kindly 
and  took  her  hand  so  affectionately  that  the  sobs  she  had 
been  choking  back  broke  out,  and  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  face  all  the  time  he  was  speaking — "I  can  overlook." 
he  went  on.  "  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  fun.  though 
I  don't  like  malicious  fun  either:  stili.  lean  forgive  that  if 
it  be  honestly  acknowledged.  Come.  now.  Uncle  James 
doesn't  like  to  think  that  his  little  Florence  would  tell  a 
falsehood  and  persist  in  it.  Tell  me  the  truth  about  the 
boat,  and  we  will  try  to  forget  all  that  has  happened." 

"  I  did — didn't — take  it. "sobbed  Florence. 

"  Florence. "said  her  uncle,  sorrowfully. 

But  Florence  only  sobbed  harder,  and  could  not  or 
would  not  say  anything  different.  Uncle  James  waited 
a  few  minutes  to  see  if  she  would  not  speak,  but  finding 
her  obstinate,  said: 

"Florence.  I  can't  keep  a  little  girl  with  me  who  will 
not  tell  the  truth.  Go  up  to  your  room— .supper  will  be 
seiH  to  you — and  think  about  it.  If  you  change  your 
mind  before  you  go  to  bed.  send  for  me.  If  not.  I  must 
take  you  home  in  the  morning." 

He  waited  again  for  some  answer,  but  Florence  only 
sobbed,  and  slowly  left  him  to  go  to  her  room. 

It  was  a  very  sorrowful  household  that  sat  at  supper 
and  in  the  sitting-room  that  evening  waiting  vainly  for 
Florence  to  yield.  The  boys  had  begged  hard  for  Flor- 
ence when  they  learned  what  had  been  decided  on.  but 
Uncle  James  had  said  very  firmly  that  home  was  the 
proper  place  for  children  who  told  falsehoods. 

The  next  morning  Florence,  swollen-eyed  from  weep- 
ing, but  still  insisting  obstinately  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  boat,  took  her  place  dejectedly  in  the  carriage  to  be 
driven  to  the  station.  The  little  trunk  she  had  packed 
with  so  much  joy  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was  now  damp 
with  teal's  of  sorrow.  The  attempts  of  the  boys  to  - 
sympathy  she  received  with  silence,  and  did  not  lift  her 
head  when  the  carriage  drove  slowly  down  the  lane. 

Suddenly  Uncle  James  stopped  the  horse.  Florence 
did  not  look  up  to  see  why.  It  was  because  a  boy  was 
coming  up  the  lane  as  hard  as  he  could  run.  holding 
something  in  the  air  which  Uncle  James  thought  he  rec- 
ognized. The  boy  in  the  lane  was  quick,  too.  to  see  who 
was  in  the  carriage,  and  at  once  broke  out:  "See!  see! 
Billy's  ship  growed.  It's  for  you." 

"Oil.  Uncle  James!"  sobbed  Florence,  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  "I  did  tell  the  truth.  You  believe 
mi-  now.  don't  you  ?" 

Poor  simple  Billy  had  seen  the  schooner  coming  toward 
him.  and  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  hi>  had 

grown.  Bruno,  accustomed  to  bringing  in  the  boats,  bad 
fetched  this  one  for  Billy,  while  innocent  little  Florence 
was  sitting  in  an  apple-tree,  "just  like  a  boy."  eating  fruit. 
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HUNTING  THE  BELUGA. 

BT  CHARLES   FREDERICK   HOLDER. 

T)EOBABLY  there  are  few  of  my  rea.lrrs  that  live  near 
I  or  have  visited  the  sea-shore  but  lire  familiar  with  the 
porpoise,  the  sleek,  shiny  fellow  that  appears  to  go  rolling 
along  the  beaches  like  a  living  wheel,  now  appearing  just 
within  the  breakers,  and  again  in  deeper  water,  moving 
along  one  after  another  in  a  long,  continuous  line,  so  that 
we  might  almost  think  that  the  sea-serpent  was  before  us. 
If  we  sailed  up  our  eastern  coast  in  a  yacht  we  should 
find  porpoises  at  every  move,  but  when  we  entered  the 


Mi! 


SHOOTING    A   WHALE    ON    THE   WING. 


wide  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  if  we  were  still 
on  the  lookout,  almost  the  first  object  that  would  appeal- 
would  be  an  animal  very  much  like  our  common  porpoise, 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  fluked  tail,  and  ris- 
ing out  of  the  water  with  the  same  wheel-like  rolling  mo- 
tion. But  here  the  resemblance  ceases,  as  the  porpoise 
before  us,  instead  of  being  black,  is  almost  pure  white, 
presenting  a  rich  and  beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark  wa- 
ter. In  fact,  it  is  not  a  porpoise,  but  a  fourth  or  fifth 
cousin — the  beluga,  or  white  whale. 

These  beautiful  cetaceans  are  rarely  found  in  warm  wa- 
ters, but  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north, 
and  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Pacific  coast,  they  are 
very  common,  and  their  skin,  bones,  and  oil  are  valuable 
commodities  to  the  dwellers  of  the  far  north. 

In  the  region  I  have  mentioned  many  of  the  natives 
and  Indians  are  engaged  in  their  capture.  Some  take 
them  in  enormous  nets  made  out  of  rope  instead  of  twin.  . 
others  build  fences  across  shallow  bays,  and  so  endeavor 


to  entrap  them;  while  many  more  use  the  harpoon  or 
rifle. 

Not  many  seasons  ago  a  party  were  cruising  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  so  captivated  with  the  skill 
di -played  by  the  Indian  porpoise  and  white- whale  shooters 
thai  tl'iey  determined  to  try  it  themselves.  Finally,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  Indians  to  take  them 
out,  and  one  morning,  before  the  thick  fog  had  lifted,  the 
yachtsmen  heard  the  hail  of  the  Indians,  and  hurried  011 
deck  to  find  several  canoes  alongside  waiting  for  them, 
each  with  a  native  in  the  stern,  holding  the  slight  craft 
against  the  wind  with  a  single  paddle. 

' '  White  whale  get  break- 
fast now,  take  um  then," 
said  one  of  the  Indians. 
"When  see  white  head, 
shoot  quick,  little  low  ; 
high,  no  hit;  make  whale 
laugh." 

By  these  disconnected 
sentences  the  white  man 
assumed  that  he  must  shoot 
quickly,  or  the  whale 
would  laugh  at  him,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  be  quite  worth  while 
to  shoot  slowly,  if  by  so 
doing  the  white  whale 
could  be  seen  laughing; 
but  a  more  serious  object 
was  in  view,  and,  rifle  in 
hand,  the  hunter  crouched 
in  the  bow,  and  peered 
through  the  mist,  while  the 
canoe  danced  along  over 
the  waves  like  a  living 
thing.  For  half  an  hour 
they  sped  on  in  the  gloom, 
and  then  a  curious  change 
began;  the  mist  assumed 
a  brassy,  metallic  hue. 
The  drops  or  atoms  of 
moisture  seemed  to  sparkle 
and  shine  like  gems,  and 
finally  the  sun — a  great 
yel  low  ball — appeared,  and 
before  its  smiling  face  the 
gloomy  mist  separated  and 
sped  away.  As  the  mist 
arose  a  beautiful  scene 
presented  itself.  The  cur- 
rent was  running  swiftly 
out,  and  against  a  stiff 
northeast  wind,  the  result 

being  to  produce  a  series  of  curious  rollers  in  mid-stream 
that  broke  into  white-caps,  the  foam  flashing  in  the  morn- 
ing sun  like  molten  silver. 

To  send  the  canoe  into  these  seas  seemed  a  perilous  pro- 
ceeding, but  it  was  too  late  to  consider  it,  for  with  a  rush 
the  slight  craft  leaped  among  them,  and  in  a  second  was 
bounding  along,  rising  and  falling  like  a  feather.  As  the 
hunter  wasobserving  this,  a  low  "hiss"  came  from  the  In- 
dian, and  right  alongside  rose  a  white  dome-shaped  head, 
and  a  loud,  piercing  "hiss"  or  whistle  penetrated  the  air. 
"White  man  make  whale  laugh,  sure,"  said  the  Indian, 
with  a  grin,  as  the  hunter  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and 
aimed  his  rifle  where  the  whale's  head  had  been.  Here, 
indeed,  was  the  belugas'  breakfast  table,  as  in  the  current 
now  appeared  numbers  of  oval  heads,  rising,  puffing,  and 
blowing  all  about,  enough  to  confuse  even  an  old  hand 
at  tin1  exciting  business. 

X«\v  !"  shouted  the  Indian,  as  a  head  appeared  a  short 
distance  off.      He  held  the  canoe  in  position  in  a  miracu- 
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lous  manner;  the  hunter  brought  his  rifle  to  bear  quickly, 
fired,  and  a  great  white  creature  hurled  its  tail  high  in 
air,  and  beat  the  water  furiously. 

"  Good!"  shouted  the  Indian,  and  with  a  quick  motion 
of  the  paddle  he  put  the  canoe  alongside  the  struggling 
creature,  now  darting  this  way  and  that  to  avoid  the  fly- 
ing- tail,  then  with  a  quick  motion  dropped  the  paddle 
and  seized  a  sharp  lance,  with  rapid  blows  putting  the 
poor  creature  out  of  its  misery. 

"  Worth  five  dollar,"  said  the  Indian,  as  he  put  his  fin- 
gers in  the  animal's  blow-hole,  and  held  it  while  he  at- 
tached a  painted  keg  that  would  float  the  animal  until  it 
could  be  towed  ashore. 

"  What  parts  do  you  use  ?''  asked  the  hunter. 

"Skin  make  leather;  white  man  make  box"  (trunks), 
"bag,  belt,  all  things;  send  over  water;  oil  best  kind  for 
clock,  small  wheel;  flesh  Injun  eat." 

In  fact,  almost  every  part  of  the  beluga  was  of  some 
use.  The  leather  is  very  valuable,  and  the  oil  is  in  de- 
mand for  fine  and  delicate  machinery.  In  a  few  moments 
the  canoe  was  bounding  along  again  in  search  of  more 
game,  and,  as  before,  a  white  head  popped  up  like  a  Jack- 
in-the-box  almost  ahead.  The  hunter  was  about  to  fire, 
when,  in  the  same  spot,  not  ten  feet  from  the  canoe,  a 
monster  whale  rose  clear  of  the  water.  The  hunter  stag- 
gered back,  almost  thinking  that  it  was  coming  aboard; 
and  then,  when  the  shapely  whale  was  high  in  air,  he  fired, 
shooting  the  animal  in  mid-air — literally  a  wing  shot. 

All  this  occurred  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it,  and  before  the  gunner  had  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment at  the  sudden  apparition  the  animal  had  fallen 
with  a  tremendous  crash  that  almost  swamped  the  boat. 
With  a  wild  leap  of  pain  and  terror  it  rose  again,  then 


fell  upon  its  side,  beating  the  dark  waters  into  silvery 
foam  with  its  powerful  tail. 

No  approach  was  possible  now;  the  animal  was  strik- 
ing blows  any  one  of  which  would  have  demolished  the 
canoe,  rushing  blindly  this  way  and  that,  darting  about 
in  circles,  evidently  badly  wounded.  For  some  time  the 
canoe  was  paddled  about  the  maddened  creature;  then 
deftly  running  in,  the  Indian,  having  attached  a  line  to 
the  lance,  hurled  it  into  the  white  hide,  and  a  second  later 
canoe  and  occupants  were  dashing  along  over  the  seas  in 
a  mad  race  after  the  whale. 

In  time,  however,  its  strength  failed,  and  the  canoe  was 
hauled  alongside,  and  the  work  finished  with  another 
lance.  After  several  more  whales  were  killed — and  it 
must  be  confessed  a  larger  number  missed  by  the  ama- 
teurs— the  canoes  finally  took  the  game  in  tow  and  hauled 
them  in  shore,  where  they  were  cut  up,  and  the  valuable 
parts  removed. 

The  white  whales  breathe  ("spout")  just  as  do  other 
whales,  and  it  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  although 
whales  are  often  pictured  in  the  act  of  spouting  great 
streams  of  water,  it  is  an  impossibility. 

There  is  a  special  arrangement  in  the  blow-pipe  of  the 
whale  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water,  and  what  is  seen 
coming  out — the  so-called  "spouting" — is  merely  the  hot 
air  from  the  lungs,  that  condenses  when  it  strikes  the  cold 
open  air,  and  falls  in  a  shower  of  fine  rain  or  mist. 

When  salt-water  is  seen  to  go  up  it  has  been  hurled 
into  the  air  by  the  rush  of  hot  air,  and  merely  happened 
to  be  over  the  blow-hole  at  the  time.  So  sudden  and 
complete  is  this  condensation  that  even  old  whalers  are 
deceived,  and  are  indignant  when  told  by  a  landsman 
that  the  animals  do  not  spout  salt-water. 


A    DASHING    FOUR-IX-HAND. 
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Three  little  maids  from  school  are  we, 
Pert  as  school-girls  well  can  be. 

—  The  Mikado. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

NBWBKRRY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a  little  ulinut 
Naples,  where  I  have  been  living  all  my  life  until 
a  year  ago.  I  did  not  know  how  I  should  miss 
the  view  I  had  there  until  I  came  here,  where 
I  ben-  is  no  view  at  all,  except  of  ditches,  and 
banks  of  red  mud,  and  a  low,flat,  marshy  country. 
Tin-  house  we  uved  in  in  Naples  for  the  lasi  six 

commanded  a  most  beautiful  view.  The 
bouse  was  large,  cream-colored,  and  built  of 

M and  faced  southeast.    All  the  houses  there 

an  .  milt  of  stone,  and  the  people  rent  apartments 
in  i  hem.  But  our  view  is  what  I  began  to  tell 
a  I  >"ut  We  were  situated  in  a  sort  of  elbow  of  a 
hill  .-ailed  the  I'osilippo.  To  our  right  was  a  lull 
co vercd  with  vineyards.  A  broad  road  called  the 
1'i.Mlippo  was  the  one  our  house  was  on.  To  our 
left  we  could  see  a  part  of  the  city,  mostly  hid- 
den however,  by  the  hill.  Four  hundred  feet  be- 
l..w  us  stretched  the  Bay  of  Naples,  said  to  be  ri- 
valled in  beanty  only  by  that  of  Constantinople. 
\;  I  icast  of  the  bay  we  couU  see  a  part  of  the 
Apennines.  To  their  right  is  Vesuvius,  sending 
out  great  clouds  of  smoke  ;  to  the  right  of  Vesu- 
vius the  spurs  of  the  Apennines  stretching  west- 
ward and  eliding  in  Punta  Campanella.  Then 
comes  an  interval  of  sea.  broken  again  by  the 
island  of  Capri,  famous  for  its  Blue  Grotto.  About 
sunset  the  bay  and  surrounding  mountains  are 
more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  time.  It  as- 
sumes a  delicate  pink,  and  turns  deeper  and 
<l.-.-i.i-r  The  mountains  turn  even  redder  than 
tin  •  IMV.  Vesuvius  is  fairly  wreathed  with  houses 
arii  mil  its  base,  so  that  one  day  about  sunset  a 
lad v said  that  Vesuvius  had  on  its  coral  necklace. 

sunset  the  bay  loses  its  pink  tint,  and  be- 
gin- to  resemble  an  opal,  all  soft  colors,  always 
changing  and  flashing  as  the  glassy  waters  gently 
stir  about.  After  dark,  but  before  the  moon  rises. 
the  bay  becomes  dotted  with  moving  lights— the 
lanterns  from  fishermen's  boats.  Then  the  moon 
ri-es  and  sheds  a  broad  strip  of  its  light  across 
the  water,  which  we  always  called  the  "gulden 
bridge."  I  have  often  been  on  the  water  in  a 
row  I  mat  at  such  a  time. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Naples  lias  no 
attractions  except  the  bay.  True.it  has  its  dis- 
advantages as  well,  such  as  dirt,  annoying  cab- 
drivers,  and  beggars.  Often  a  cab-driver  will  fol- 
low ynii  l"i-  a  long  distance  to  try  to  get  you  to 
g.i  for  a  drive,  while  beggars  are  certain  to  show 
vi  in  H  ha tever  maimed  limbs  they  may  have,  and 
I  have  even  known  one  or  two  to  feigu  blind- 
Bui  I  have  said  as  much  as  I  care  to  against 
Naiile,,  and  will  tell  you  something  else.  Out- 

i  the  city  is  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  The 
park  is  almost  Indescribable,  but  I  can  say  some- 
thing ti  n- 1  he  palace.  Outside  it  is  very  imposing. 
In-idc  are  rooms  tilled  with  statuary  and  paint- 
ings and  curiosities.  There  is  his  Highness  the 
I'nnee's  baby  cradle,  lined  with  satin,  and  out- 
wardlv  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  religious.  They  continually  are  hav- 
ing processions  of  men  in  flowing  white  robes, 
priests  swinging  pots  of  incense,  men  carrying 
great  banners  of  white,  red, or  blue,  and  spangled 
wilh  silver  and  golden  stars.  They  nail  horseshoes 
ti>  their  doors,  wear  charms  about  their  necks, 
a  jri  ii  many  superstitious  things.  They 

many  t.  -livals.  too.  and  at  such  times  they 
have  all  kinds  of  lire-works— rockets,  pin-wheels, 

tch  1  lungs. 

I  w  ,  tell  a  great  detfl  more,  but  I 

in  i  !  save  it  for  another  time,  or  my  letter  will 
In-  too  1-mg  to  publish. 

Your  little  friend,  MAMIE  D. 


extrem'e.    Directly  under  four  of  the  largest  chan- 
deliers was  the  race-course. 

You  have  not  space  for  all  that  I  saw  and  heard. 
I  snnph  desire  to  write  you  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  it.  After  young  girl-  had  stood  on  one 
foot  upon  Lra>  l>  embroidered  white  satin  sa< 
edged  with  heavy  while  and  gold  fringes.  often 
turning  somersaults  upon  the  backs  »t  horses 
(which  were  going  a  i  their  utmosl  speed),  jump- 
ing ihi-oii"li  hoops,  etc.,  and  after  the  clown  had 
provoked  the  audience  t..  laughter,  and  the  large 
orchestra  had  given  forth  its  sweetest  music,  a 
little  black,  meek-looking  pony  trotted  gently 
into  the  ring,  and  went  through  a  variety  of  exer 

,->  ing  I  he  slightest  motion  of  the  clown. 

When  he  told  him  to  jump  over  a  pole,  to  run 
faster,  or  to  kneel  down,  the  pretty  creature 
obeyed  instantly.  Presently  another  man  came 
into  the  ring,  exclaiming.  "  I  can  make  the  pony 
perform  the  same  tricks.  That's  easy  enough 
r- Very  well,"  said  the  clown;  ••  begin."  The  man 
now  pointed  t"  the  pole,  saying  to  the  pony, 
•Mump  over  it.  I  say;  jump,  sir."  Hut  the  clown 
at  the  same  time  forbade  him  to  do  so.  and  told 
him  to  go  under  it.  The  clown  at  this  time  had 
left  the  ring,  but  was  just  outside  of  it.  and  could 
govern  the  pony  with  as  mneh  power  as  ever 
The  man  tried  again  and  again  to  make  the  ani- 
mal jump  overt  lie  |.ole.  hut, ..hey  ing  his  master,  he 
went,  either  miller  it  or  mi  one  side  ..I  It., convuls- 
ing Hie  audience  wilh  laughler.  After  the  man 
saw  that  las  endeavors  were  useless,  l  he  clown 
returned  to  the  ring  and  took  the  pony  by  the 
halter,  and  the  man  gave  the  clown  a  blow  <m 
the  cheek,  whereupon  the  pony  raised  his  two 
hind-feet  and  kicked  the  man  for  assaulting  his 
master,  but  the  man.  being  an  accomplished  ac- 
robat, of  course  did  not  receive  the  full  force  of 
the  animal's  heels.  After  this  the  man  tried  to 
pull  the  animal  out  of  the  ring  by  main  foree.  but 
at  a  signal  from  the  clown  the  pony  planted  his 
two  fore-feet  firmly  in  the  earth,  after  tin-  man- 
net  of  donkeys  who  will  not  go,  and  although 
three  strong  men  undertook  to  make  him  move, 
he  still  stood  there  unmoved  and  immovable. 

The  performance  on  the  tight  rope  came  next 
in  order.  A  graceful  figure  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  young  man  ascended  a  ladder, made  his  bo w, 
and  began  walking  upon  a  tight  rope  which  was 
stretched  across  the  ring.  As  he  stood,  he  took 
a  hat  out  of  his  pock-  t.  which,  by  some  magic 
touch,  suddenly  assumed  the  appeal'anee  of  a 
tall  beaver  hat!  whi.-h  lie  placed  on  his  head  as 
he  walked,  took  a  handkerchief  ..ut  ..f  his  p..ek- 
el.  used  it.  and  dropped  it,  at  his  feet,  stooped. 
and  recovered  it  again.  He  then  took  a  cigarette 
from  his  pocket,  lighted  it.  and  smoked  a  few 
times.  Then  he  to.. I;  ..ft'  his  coat.  vest,  trousers, 
boots,  hat.  and  wig— all  this  on  the  tight  rope  — 
and  revealed  to  our  wondering  gaze  a  beautiful 
young  girl  of  a  fairy  like  figure,  dressed  in  the 
brilliant  gay  dr.---  ..f  a  French  acrobat;  alter 
which  t\vo  ni.n.  who  MO...I  under  her  to  catch 
her  in  case  of  accident,  threw  her  a  Chinese  pa  r- 
asol.  with  which  she  pirouetted  up  and  down  t  lie 
tight  rope.  This  was  all  very  difficult,  fairy-like, 
and  wonderful,  l.nr  the  wise  little  pony  won  my 
warmest  admiration. 

shall  I  write  to  you  again  from  Florence,  where 
we  hope  to  go  in  November  if  all  goes  well ': 

i  love  music,  and  am  now  playing  a  nocturne 
and  some  waltzes  of  Chopin,  and  also  selections 
from  other  musical  authors  of  note.  I  also  am 
mneh  interested  in  painting,  and  I  hope  to  make 
great  advancement  in  this  beautiful  art  at  Flor- 
ence. 

I  hope  you  may  find  my  letters  worthy  of  puh- 
lication,  for  my  dear  papa,  win.  is  in  America, 
has  been  long  looking  for  something  from  my 
pen  in  your  delightful  paper.  I  hope  he  may  tu.t 

lie  ill-app<  .inted. 

Your  very  aft'eet innate  friend, 

MAIITIE  LE  B.  S. 
Write  from  Florence,  by  all  means,  Mai-tie. 


}Iv  iiK.M!  I'o-TMisTREs?.— May  I  tell  you  about 
a  circus,  called  Le  Cirque,  which  1  have  seen  in 
i'aris  :•  It  was  not,  in  a  tent,  like  Barnum's  trav- 
elling circus  which  comes  once  a  year  to  Boston, 
an. I  the  audience  was  in  appearance  a  more  re- 
ami  intelligent  one  than  is  generally  seen 
at  li.irmnn's.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
with  many  fanciful  windows  of  stained  glass,  and 
is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Champs  Elysees.  It 
contained  fifteen  large  gas  chandeliers,  as  well  as 
many  other  jets  of  light,  making  it  brilliant  in  the 


PARIS,  FKANCG. 

I  am  French,  and  I  am  afraid  my  letter  will 
not,  be  printed.  t..r  I  have  studied  Kiiirlish  only 
one  year,  and  I  am  sure  that.  I  make  some  mis- 
takes. I  have  seen  v.mr  |..vel\  journal  at  the 
house  of  a  lilt  le  Amei-iran  !  riend  ;  it  is  ver\  a  in  us- 
ing, and  I  am  verj  sorrj  there  is  not  a  journal  for 
children  like  this  in  France  The  American  chil- 
dren must  lie  \ery  hapi  \  to  have  a  journal  so 
interesting:,  with  the  engravings  so  beautiful 
J'envoie  mes  feli.-i'  Lttons  aux  enfants  ameri- 
eain-  1  u'. .  t-  a  school  taught  hy  the  nuns,  and 
1  go  io  take  my  dip!,  .ma  the  next  coming  month. 
i'our  constant  reader.  MAIUK  Lot  ISE. 

1  think  a  little  French  girl  might  tind  the  lead- 
ing of  HARPER'S  Y'ouso  PEOPLE  a  very  plea-. ml 
way  to  study  English. 


girl  who  is  from  t\v.-:ve  to  till.,  i      > 
lives  in  old  Mexico,  t-c. .Hand,  Spain.. 


er  foreign  country,  also  with  Ruth  S.,Thanet,  Eng- 
land, and  Ettie  C.,  Boxmoor,  Hertfordshire.  Eng- 
land, whose  letters  1  see  in  the  Post-office  Hox. 
I  am  ill  most  of  the  time,  and  am  confined  to  Led 
in  winter,  so  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  write.  I 
am  fourteen.  LOTTIE  E.  B.. 

Box  -Ji;i.  .M.'i  risonville,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  T. 


RIFTON  (ii-KN,  UI.STKR  COUNTY,  New  YORK. 

DEIR  POSTMISTIU  --.-  .May  I  answer  one  of  the 
little  letters  in  your  weekly  budget?— always  a 
charming  revelation  to  me  of  childish  tastes  and 
occupations  It  is  from  Effie  and  Ethel, and  the 
subject  is  the  koeimigot  a  double  birthday.  They 
say  that  they  want  a  new  way  of  celebrating  this 
happy  event  \vh\  nol  give  a  feast  to  some  of 
the  poor  littl.-  \\ail-  and  strays  who  have  no 
birthdays;  \M  the  eh. -sen  friends  could  assist, 
in  picturesque  costume,  and  a  dance  or  merry- 
Lr, ,  round  ..t  sanies  might  conclude  the  enter- 
tainment- And  how  long  it  would  be  remem- 
bered !  Fun  and  frolic  are  all  the  sweeter  for  a 
drop  oi  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Sincerely 


yours. 


HELEN  HAYS. 


ALLACUTYA  STATION,  DIMBOOLA,  VICTORIA,  AL'STRALIA. 

MY  iiKAR  POSTMISTRESS,—  We  live  on  a  station 
in  tiie  hush,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Melbourne  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  town- 
ship. \Ve  have  a  great  many  pets  —  eight  sheep, 
two  hordes,  one  Mack  >\van.  three  sweet  little 
birds,  on,-  pet  chicken  .which  was  hutched  by 
the  sun),  one  ferret,  three  Angora  goats,  and  two 
dogs  .a  P..  a  htin^ton  l.Ti-ier  and  a  stag-hound). 
We  have  a  great  many  more  animals,  but  these 
are  .mr  pel-  M..nk.  v.  the  little  terrier,  is  a 
smart  littleib.g.  He  has  now  caught,  over  live  hun- 
dred rabbits:  he  also  kills  iguanas  and  lizards, 
and  is  very  fond  of  chasing  wild  dogs.  We  have 
a  second  edition  of  Diogenes  up  here.  Imt  in>tead 
of  a  tub.  he  wheels  a  wheel-barrow  all  over  the 
colonies  :  he  goes  by  the  name  of  "Wheel-barrow 
Jimmy."  lie  will  not  sleep  in  a  hut,  as  he  says 
he  will  catch  .-..id.  We  have  been  having  a  very 
dry  season,  and  old  Wheel-barrow  Jimmy  says 
we  will  have  tloods  if  all  the  white  people  do  not 
die  ..lit  We  had  a  pink  and  white  cockatoo 
..in  .  \\  hieh  used  to  fly  all  over  the  bush  after  us 
when  we  went  out  rabbit-hunting.  Sometimes 
(a-  wand  liy  away  for  a  couple  of  days  and  join 
his  own  kind.  Last  April  he  flew  awayfor  good. 
Now  and  then  he  makes  usa  distant  visit,  taking 
care  to  Keep  a  LM  lod  way  <>ff.  My  sisters  and  I 
yoke  two  of  our  lambs  up  the  same  way  as  they 
do  oxen  :  their  names  are  Pet  and  Blobbs.  They 
go  very  nicely.  Little  Daisy,  our  youngest  sis- 
ter. harnesses  up  her  lamb  Minnie,  just  like 
a  horse,  though  she  does  not  put  a  bit,  in  its 
mouth,  as  that  would  be  cruel.  The  pet  chicken 
is  very  tunny  ;  it  lights  Daisy  whenever  she  sees 
her.  Tlie  su  -an.  -lack,  is  very  noisy,  and  will  not 
go  near  the  dam  to  have  a  swim.  We  had  a  great 
tri^li!  ii"t  \.-iy  l»ng  ago  at  hearing  an  unearthly 
noise  in  the  night  We  found  out  the  next  morn- 
ing that  it  was  an  opossum.  They  are  "ringing" 
the  trees  all  over  the  station.  We  are  so  sorry. 
When  the  trees  are  all  dead  the  place  will  just  be 
like  the  Sahara  Desert,  though  without  the  palm- 
trees  and  oases  I'a,pa  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  us.aud  the  MOSTHLT  MAGAZINE  for  the 
older  ones  We  like  the  books  very  much.  Dear 
Postmistress,  do  you  think  this  letter  too  long  to 
print.  All  my  sisters  and  1  would  like  to  see  this 
letter  in  print,  if  you  would  be  so  kind.  I  like 
the  pictures  "The  Confab"  and  "What  Ye're 
Laughing  At."  I  am  thirteen  years  of  age.  and 
my  eldest  sister  teaches  my  t\vo  sisters  and  me. 
I  would  like  to  know  you  very  much.  With  kind 
1.  .  \  ..  Irom  LULU  S. 

I  feel  as  if  I  do  know  Lulu.  I  have  a  picture 
of  her  in  my  mind. 


KIM;\  Mi.t^  HOUSE,  WBBXHAM,  ENOLAHD. 

I  have  never  written  to  any  magazine  before. 
Almost  all  the  little  girls  who  write  to  you  have 
a  lot  of  pels  AYe  have  not  many  —  Juno,  a  little 
Malte-e  dog.  Tilly,  a  tortoise-shell  cat.  and  a  little 
kiiten.  My  sister  Nettie  and  I  will  begin  school 
on  the  15th  of  this  m..nt  h.  Father  and  mother  a  re 
at  the  sea-side  1  hope  that  you  will  like  the  lit- 
t  le  pie  i  ui-e  1  ha  ve  drawn  on  the  top  of  your  let- 
ter. 1  will  send  you  some  funny  pictures  soon. 
I  hope  there  will  lie  room  for  my  letter  to  be  pub- 
lished, as  it  is  the  tirst  1  have  written. 

EIIUAN  E.  F.  (K%  years). 


KIM.'S  MIII>  HOI-SK,  WRKXHAM,  ENGI  AM.. 

We  have  only  taken  HAKPEI:'-  Y'OTNI;  PEOPLE 
since  .lannarv.  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written,  I  like  the  magazine  \ery  much.  I  am 
nearly  nine  years  old.  and  I  live  in  the  coiintn. 
and  1  have  live  sisters  and  three  brothers  \\ , 
have  three  nrge  gardens — a  flower-garden,  a 
kitche'i  uMi'den,  and  a  fruit  garden  We  have 
r  went  v-one  hens  and  chickens,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  Persian  kitten  I  can  not  write  you  a. 
ne  let  i  .T  lor  the  first  oue,  but  I  will  write 
toyousiMin  again.  .NESTA  M.  F. 

NORTHAMPTON.  ENGLAND. 

This  is  the  first  lime  that,  I  have  written  to  yon. 
and  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  interest  some  of 
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your  readers  to  hear  about  a  visit  I  paiil  to  West- 
minster Abbey  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  entered 
the  abbey  by  the  Cloisters,  a  long  stone  pa»-.iue 
v\  here  a  number  of  monks  and  abbotsare  buried. 
On  one  side  are  large  open  windows,  looking  <mt 
on  a  small  patch  of  green,  with  the  abbey  walls 
mi  each  side,  on  one  slab  of  stone  is  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  twenty-ix  monks, 
wh..  died  of  the  black  death  in  13-."  Then  we 
went  to  tin-  I'hapter  House.  Just  outside  is  a 
Roman  sarcophagus  <  'ounoils  used  to  be  held 
here  ill  olden  times,  and  if  any  of  the  monks  had 
don.-  wrong,  they  were  chained  to  the  pillar  in 
the  centre' and  whipped.  We  went  into  the 
abbey  itself.  \Ve  saw  the  Queen's  Coronation 
chair,  with  the  stone  of  Scone  beneath  it,  which 
tradition  says  was  Jacob's  pillow  when  lie 
dreamed  of  the  ladder  of  angels,  and  on  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned,  and  the 
pulpit  out  of  which  crannier  preached  the  coro- 
nation sermon  of  Edward  VI.  In  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner was  a  bust  of  Longfellow,  and  some  one  had 
put  flowers  all  down  his  coat  and  thown  them  at 
the  toot  of  the  pedestal.  In  one  part  of  the  ab- 
bey are  some  seats  where  the  monks  used  to  sit 
in  service-time  ;  they  are  so  narrow  that,  during 
the  sermon,  it  any  monk  fell  asleep  and  nodded, 
even  a  tiny  bit.  he  would  fall  straight  on  his  face. 
We  -aw  the  graves  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  wife,  of 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  William 
Pitt  and  Fox,  and  Dean  Stanley,  also  many  tab- 
lets and  busts  of  celebrated  people.  I  am  afraid 
my  letter  is  too  long  now,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  if,  next  time  when  I  write.  I  may  tell  you 
about  a  visit  I  paid  to  St.  Paul's  on  the  same  day. 
I  remain  your  loving  reader. 

MAKUAKLT  MABEL  W. 

Certainly  you  may.  A  little  traveller  who 
uses  her  eyes  to  such  purpose,  and  describes  so 
well  what  she  sees,  shall  always  have  a  welcome. 


BRIGHTON,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  been  wishing  to  write  to  you  for  some 
time,  but  have  not  known  what  to  say.  I  have 
taken  in  your  interesting  paper  for  six  months 
now.  ami  I  like  it  very  much.  We  take  in.  be- 
side^ Little  Folks.  Himshiitt.  and  The  dir/s'  IIH-H 
l'<i l»  r.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I  am  always 
happy  when  I  can  get  a  book  to  read.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  any  nice  book  that  I  may  read?  Mam- 
ma is  so  particular  about  my  books;  she  always 
reads  them  before  I  do.  We  have  been  in  Brigh- 
ton only  five  months.  We  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  fonil  of  the  sea  and  of  bathing,  though  I 
think  it  is  too  cold  to  bathe  now.  \Ve  have  only 
one  pet,  and  that  is  a  little  dog  called  Jip  ;  he  is 
very  affectionate:  he  is  two  years  and  a  half  old. 
(an  you  tell  me.  dear  Postmistress,  at  what  age 
a  girl  is  considered  grown  up?  I  am  fifteen  and 
three-quarters,  but  1  am  treated  just  as  a  child  in 
everything.  FLORENCE  C. 

At  twenty-one  a  young  woman  is  legally  of  age. 
Hear  child,  you  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
sensible  mother  who  will  not  let  you  grow  up  too 
fast  or  permit  you  to  be  anything  but  a  happy 
child  for  some  years  to  come.  All  Miss  C.  M. 
Yonge's  books,  all  of  Miss  Alcott'satid  Miss  War- 
ner's, also  those  of  Mrs.  Whitney  and  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
C.  Li  Hie,  are  perfectly  good  books  to::  girls  of  your 
age  I  read  lately  a  very  lovely  book  by  Flora  L. 
Shaw,  entitled  A  Sea  Change.  Have  you  read  it? 


bit  of  a  squirrel.  I  guess  he  must  have  been  near- 
1\  starved,  tor  he  was  tame  when  my  brother 
found  him.  When  my  brother  brought  him  home. 
he  would  <at  out  of  our  hands.  We  called  him 
Bunny.  We  did  not  have  any  cage  for  him.  so  \\  ,• 
lei  him  run  an iimd  the  house  just  as  he  plea-,  d 
One  day  we  misled  him.  and  we  thought  he  bad 
run  away.  We  hunted  all  over  the  yard  for  him. 
and  called  him  as  loud  as  we  could,  but  we  couid 
not  lind  him.  Mamma  went  up  in  the  alt:-  to 
look  for  him,  and  she  heard  a  great  scolding  out 
on  in,,  roof;  she  looked  out,  and  there  sat  Bunny 
out  on  the  very  edge  of  the  roof,  scolding  away 
as  loud  as  he  could.  Bunny  went  into  tin-  pantry 
once  and  helped  himself  to  a  walnut,  and  planted 
it  in  one  of  mamma's  flower  pots,  and  it  grew 
into  a  nice  little  tree,  and  we  transplanted  it  the 


killed  ;  he  took  him  away  to  Cincinnati,  and  kept. 
him  three  or  four  years,  until  he  died.  I  have 
taken  HAIU'EU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was 
first  published,  except  for  about  four  months,  dur- 
ing which  "Nan"  appeared.  I  have  read  all  the 
stories,  from  "The  Brave  Swiss  Boy"  to  "Two  Ar- 
rows "  I  liked  Nan  so  much,  and  I  was  so  sorry 
I  did  not  hear  all  about  her.  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  send  for  the  book  some  day.  In  "  Kolf  House" 
I  was  so  glad  Xan  found  the  will.  I  think  .loan 
was  very  funny,  and  Love  Blake  was  the  nicest 
kind  of  a  girl.  "  I  think  Paul  Grayson  was  a  nice 
boy.  ami  1  felt  sorry  for  his  poor  old  father.  The 
Jimmy  Brown  stories  are  very  funny,  and  I  can 
not  help  laughing  at  them.  I  think  I  shall  like 
"Two  Arrows."  I  send  you  some  lemon  verbena, 
with  love.  NELLIE  S.  C. 

Thank  you,  Nellie. 

Yesterday  was  my  birthday :  I  am  ten  years 
old.  I  wrote  to  you  before,  and  you  published 
my  letter,  which  gave  me  more  joy  than  you  can 
imagine.  My  cousin  Kussel  is  visiting  me,  and 
I  we  have  lots  of  fun.  My  cousin  is  eleven  years 
'old.  I  have  a  hammock  and  a  swing.  I  have  for 
pets  a  dog  and  a  eat.  I  call  the  dog  Buff  and 
the  eat  Nettie.  We  have  a  good  many  apples 
and  pears.  I  had  a  squirrel,  but  he  died.  I  have 
no  brothers  or  sisters.  I  take  this  paper,  and 
think  it  is  splendid.  I  will  close  now.  With 
love,  dear  Postmistress,  your  constant  reader 
and  friend,  BEULAH  M.  W. 


WOODHOL-SE  EAVKP.  LEICESTERSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

1  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  and  have  taken 
HARPKK'S  YOI-M;  PEOPLE  since  Christmas.  I  am 
very  fond  of  it,  and  look  eagerly  forward  to  the 
time  of  its  arrival.  We  are  staying  at  this  village 
for  the  vacation,  but  our  real  home  is  at.Leices- 
ter.  I  have  four  sisters  and  one  brother;  the 
youngest  is  four  years  of  age.  I  like  "Rolf 
House"  very  much,  and  think  that  Nan  has  a 
beautiful  character.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading 
the  Post-office  Box.  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  are 
very  amusing,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon  write  some 
more  There  are  some  lovely  walks  round  this 
village,  and  a  windmill  on  a  hill.  <  me  of  the  plea- 
santest  walks  is  to  Swithland  Wood,  where  there 
are  quantities  of  blackberries  in  their  sea-on 
Woodhouse  Eaves  is  a  village  near  to  Beauma- 
nor  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr<.  Perry  Herrick.  It  is 
about  three  miles  from  Qu<  irndon,  where  the  cel- 
ebrated Quorn  Hounds  are  kept.  I  hope  this  let- 
ter will  be  published, as  it  is  the  first  one  I  have 
written  to  you.  EDITH  ANNII:  P. 


DALE,  IMH  ,v  \. 

I  see  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  hut  I  have  never  seen  one 
from  Dale  I  saw  one  from  Evansville  the  other 

day,  and  sit you  said  that  all  the  readers  of 

this  nice  liit  le  paper  owe  one  letter  apiece  to  the 

Post-office  Box.  I  thought  I  would  write.      I  a 

litl  le  IIoo>ief  ^ii  1  \\>  live  on  a  farm.  The  house 
is  two  stories  high,  and  it  faces  north.  It  is  near- 
ly buried  in  trees,  and  in  the  back  yard,  under 
some  great,  big  locust -trees,  I  have  a  large  swing 
In  the  front  yard  there  are  great  tallLomi  irdj 
poplar-trees,  and  when  a  high  wind  is  blowing 
they  bend  until  Their  tops  almost  reach  the 
ground.  All  the  little  bovs  and  girls  tell  about 
their  pets,  so  1  will  tell  about  some  of  mine.  One 
day  my  brother  went  hunting,  and  found  a  little 


NEW  ROCHELLE.  NEW  YORK. 

May  I  claim  a  wee  bit  of  your  attention?  I 
know'  you  are  always  glad  when  you  can  find 
time  and  space  to  put  a  little  letter  in  your  box. 
New  Kochelle  is  a  lovely  place,  and  quite  histor- 
ical too.  In  a  revolt  in  La  Kochelle,  France,  many, 
many  years  ago.  the  Huguen<  >t~  were  driven  from 
their  homes.  They  came  over  here  and  founded 
New  Roehelle.  We  have  very  many  points  of  in- 
terest here,  such  as  the  place— a  natural  wharf— 
v\  here  the  Huguenots  landed,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  We  have  also  a  bell  they  brought  over 
from  Roehelle  with  them,  a  communion-plate 
presented  by  "  goode  Queen  Anne."  etc.  I  en- 
joy this  place  ever  so  much,  and  am  so  glad  I 
am  going  to  stay  until  November.  I  read  Mae  E. 
lluyck's  letter,  and  I  have  written  to  her.  I 
hope  she  will  answer  me.  LELIA  S.  M. 


I  like  geography  best,  it  is  so  interesting.    I  think 

Howard  Pyle's  pictures  and  stories  are  s 

I  wish  he  would  write  often.  1  hardly  know 
which  is  my  favorite  author,  but  I  think  I  can 
say  David  Ker  is.  I  went  to  the  circus  with  my 
brothers  not  long  ago,  and  we  liked  it  vcrj  much 
There  were  two  dear  little  ponies  which  had  a 
game  at  seesaw,  and  an  acrobat  on  a  bare-backed 
horse  jumped  through  four  rings  at  once,  and 
turned  a  somersault  as  he  was  going  through 
them.  Another  clever  thing  was  a  Japan,  -e 
man  balancing  a  long  pole  on  his  shoulder  while 
a  boy  was  doing  several  things  on  it,  such  as 
lying  out  flat  on  the  very  top.  I  am  one  of  your 
boy  readers,  thirteen  years  old.  GEORGE  R. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC.  New  JKRBKY. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE 
since  the  17th  of  March.    I  will  tell  you  how  I 


BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

My  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  thank  you  very 
much  for  printing  "The  Cat  and  the  Mice"  that 
I  sent  you;  I  was  very  glad  when  I  saw  it.  I 
live  in  Birmingham,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  England,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  iron 
trade.  It.  has  many  manufactories  and  ware- 
houses, and  public  places.  su<  h  as  Council  House, 
Town-hall,  Free  Library,  Schools  of  Art.  and  many 
other  handsome  bulk' ings.  The  Free  Library  is  a 
very  nice  building;  it  has  different  rooms  in  it, 
some  for  curiosities,  others  for  pictures,  and  the 
largest,  with  a  high  gallery  all  around  it.  is  for 
the  books  and  papers,  etc.  I've  been  all  over  the 
building.  The  collection  of  curiosities  is  varied 
and  very  interesting,  and  the  pictures  are  very 
good  indeed.  There  are  several  parks  here  but 
Cannon  Hill  Park  is  the  best  one.  I  think  It  has 
several  lakes,  with  swans  and  ducks  swimming 
about  them,  as  well  as  boats  to  row  round  in. 
Two  of  the  swans  are  all  black,  with  red  beaks — 
Ail-Indian  swans  they  are — and  then  there  are 
I  wo  more  that  are  all  white  except  their  neck 
and  head,  which  are  black.  The  flowers  are 
beautiful  in  summer:  they  are  laid  out  in  pat- 
terns and  divided  off  splendidly.  You  can  guess 
how  beautiful  Cannon  Hill  Park  looks  in  sum- 
mer !  Once  when  I  was  going  for  a  walk  in  a 

field  near  Cannon  Hill  Park   I  found  a  w 1- 

mouse— such  a  dear  little  thing !— and  brought 
it  home,  intending  to  tame  it.  but  I  hadn't  had 
it  long  before  it  died.  We  thought  it  had  some- 
thing the  matter  with  it,  though,  because  I  read 
in  a  book  that  they  are  easily  tamed  and  will 
live  in  captivitv.  My  brother  Charlie  and  I 
have  written  some  puzzles,  which  we  send  you. 
hoping  they  are  worth  printing.  I  go  to  school, 
and  am  in  the  fifth  standard,  but  shall  soon  be 
in  tin-  sixth  I  study  reading,  arithmetic,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  composition,  geography,  grammar, 
physiology,  and  botany  ;  I  think  of  all  my  studies 


happened  to  get  it.  After  I  finished  reading  the 
books  which  were  given  to  me  at  Christmas,  I 
complained  that  I  had  nothing  to  read.  The 


next  time  we  went  down-town  we  were  talking 
about  some  book,  when  my  mother  said,  "I  think 
a  magazine  would  be  nice,  but  the  only  one  I 
know  of  for  boys  of  your  age  is  HARPKK'S  Y'OUNG 
PEOPLE."  This  is  a  beautiful  place.  We  live  in 
the  yellow  cottage  by  the  sea.  My  father  was 
the  'Liberator  of  Bulgaria.  His  remains  were 
brought  over  to  this  country  and  buried  in  <  'hio. 
I  was  quite  sick,  but  uow  I  am  well.  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  PAUL  MAI  i; 

NAVY-YARD,  CHARLESTOWN,  MASSACHUSETIS. 

I  have  little  twin  sisters,  named  Bessie  and 
Marie,  but  I  have  no  brothers.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  Navy-yard.  It  has  over  six  hundred  can- 
non. The  dry-dock  is  very  long  and  very  deep 
also :  it  is  made  of  granite.  We  have  lived  here 
about  a  year.  I  have  no  pets,  but  my  little  sis- 
ters have  a  cat  named  Puskum.  and  two  birds 
named  Dick  and  Bob.  I  have  a  little  garden, 
which  contains  nasturtiums,  geraniums,  cuh. 
vated  daisies,  foliage  plants,  sunflowers,  pansies, 
morning-glories,  marigolds,  callas,  sweet -peas, 
and  wild  cucumbers.  My  favorite  authors  are 
Lucy  C.  Lillie,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  Jimmy 
Brown.  With  much  love  to  the  Postmistress,  I 
remain  your  constant  reader,  ALICE  P.  J. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  My  sister  takes 
your  lovely  paper,  and  we  all  like  it  very  much  ; 
she  has  five  volumes  of  it.  I  have  four  dolls,  one 
of  which  can  sing.  We  have  four  different  kinds 
of  grapes.  We  also  have  water-melons,  canta- 
loups, and  other  fruits.  This  is  the  first  time  1 
have  written  to  you.  EMILY  P.  H. 


PUZZI.KS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTItlBUTOKs. 

No.  1. 

THREE   SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  To  receive.  S.  A  girl's  name.  3.  A  fasten- 
ing. 4.  Consumes. 

2.— 1.  A  useful  article.    2.  Before.    3.  A  trap. 

3  — 1  A  musical  instrument.  2.  Surface.  3. 
Actual.  4.  A  kind  of  tree.  DAISY. 


ENIGMAS. 

l._ My  first  is  in  wood,  but  not  in  bark. 
My  second  is  in  world,  but  not  in  globe. 
My  third  is  in  bowl,  but  not  in  cup. 
My  whole  is  a  bird. 

3.— My  first  is  in  hat.  not  in  cap. 
My  second  is  in  fin,  also  in  tail. 
My  third  is  in  snap,  not  in  bite. 
Mv  fourth  is  in  gap,  not  in  hole. 
My  fifth  is  in  eat,  not  in  drink. 
My  whole  is  in  the  room  where  you  sit. 
G.  FREDERIC  JOSEPH. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN   No.  30V. 
No.  1.— Golden-rod.    Aster.    Pansy. 
No.  2.— Catnip. 

No.  3.-  ARCH 
ROLE 
CLEW 
HEWN 

No.  4.— S-talk.  B-rook.  B-right.  M-aggie.  P-lank. 
Ti-ray.  R-ear.  S-n-are.  F-oil.  O-bit. 
D-ark.  B-lock.  G-rate. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Cora  II.  S.,  Alice  Q..  Gertie  Purdy,  Donald 
L  Lindley,  Helen  E.  Nelson.  Cockade  <  ity,  Gracie 
Potter  James  W.  W.  Lauber,  A,  L.  Munder.  Ti- 
taiiia.  Dimple  Dodd.  Mabel  Lewes,  George  u  ar 
dell.  Helen  W.  Gardner,  Henry  A.  McNulty.  E. 
Tallant.  Sallie  Pease,  Tom  Darby,  Leander  Fol- 
som.  (iene  Sims.  Daisy  Slossou,  Hattie  Reynolds, 
and  Susie  Sprague.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  'id  page*  of  corn:] 
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VOLUMK   VI. 


A    BROWN-STUDY. 

LITTLE  GIRL.   "I  wonder  if  I  can  see  Grandma's  faults  with  her 
Spectacles  as  well  as  she  can  see  mine?" 


A  FOILED  CONSPIRACY. 

BY  C.  J.  M. 


X   attempt  to  extort   money  iu   payment   for  an   alleged 
injury  was  very  cleverly  foiled  in  Vienna  a  short  time 


A 

.ago. 

In  a  large  factory,  iu  which  were  employed  several  hundred 
persons,  one  of  the   workmen,  in   wielding  liis  hammer,  care- 


li'.-,>ly  allowed  it  to  slip  from  his  hand.  It  flew  half-way 
across  the  room,  and  struck  a  fellow-workman  in  the  left 
eye. 

This  man  claimed  that  his  eye  was  blinded  by  the  blow, 
although  a  careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  injury, 
tlirre  being  not  a  scratch  visible.  He  brought  a  suit  in  the 
courts  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  half  of  his  eye-sight, 
and  refused  all  oilers  of  a  compromise. 

Under  the  law,  the  owner  of  the  factory  was  responsible 
for  an  injury  resulting  from  an  accident  of  this  kind,  and 
although  he  believed  that  the  man  was  shamming,  and  that 
tin-  whole  case  was  an  attempt  at  swindling,  he  had  about 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
claim. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived,  and  iu  open  court  an  emi- 
nent oculist,  retained  by  the  defeuse,  examined  the  alleged 
injured  member,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  as 
sound  as  the  right  eye.  Upon  the  plaintiff's  loud  protest 
of  his  inability  to  see  with  his  left  eye,  the  oculist  proved 
him  a  perjurer,  and  satisfied  the  court  and  jury  of  the  falsity 
of  his  claim. 

Aud  how  do  you  suppose  he  did  it?  Why,  simply  by 
knowing  that  the  colors  green  and  red  combined  make 
black.  He  produced  a  black  card  on  which  a  few  words 
were  written  with  greeu  iuk.  Then  the  plaintiff  was  or- 
dered to  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  two  different 
glasses,  the  one  for  the  right  eye  being  red,  and  the  one  for 
the  left  eye  consisting  of  ordinary  glass.  Then  the  card 
was  handed  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  read  the  writing  on 
it.  This  he  did  without  hesitation,  and  the  cheat  was  at 
once  exposed. 

The  sound  right  eye,  fitted  with  the  red  glass,  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  greeu  writing  on  the  black  surface  of  the 
card,  while  the  left  eye,  which  was  claimed  to  be  sightless, 
was  the  one  with  which  the  reading  bad  to  be  done. 

Thus  the  fellow  was  not  only  foiled  in  his  attempt  at  black- 
mail, but  he  was  in  addition  instantly  arrested,  and,  after 
trial,  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 


AN  AUTUMN  FANCY. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

GOLDEN  and  red,  purple  and  brown, 
Lightly  the  woodland  leaves  came  down, 
Fluttering  here  and  whirling  there, 
All  in  the  hazy  amber  air. 

"Where  are  the  birdies?"  little  lips  say. 
"Darling,  they've  journeyed  far  away." 
Watching  the  leaves,  she  sighs,  "Poor  things! 
The  birdies  forgot  their  pretty  wings." 


'I  NEVER  GOT  ENOUGH  CIDER  YET.  BCT  I  WILL  THIS  TIME.' 


AND  HE  DID. 
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orn  IBEB 

i:  1     GEORG1     COOPER 

LF.AVES  of  crispy  gold 
Heaped  iii  woodland  li"l 
•  Cood-by!"  chirp  the-  birds — 
Robins"  jays,  and  swallows; 
Ambi'r  sheaves   in   rims 
On  the  upland  stilly, 
Brooks  that  shiver  now 
lu  the  breezes  chilly. 

That's  October. 

Chestnuts  patter  down 

From   their  cloven  covers; 
Hear  the  ringing  shouts 

Borne  from  woodland  rovers! 
"Boh  White"  whistled  clear 

Where  the  zigzag  rail  is; 
Merry  eyes  that   walch. 

\\  ondering  where  the  quail  is. 
Tlial'>  October. 

Hickories  in  showers — 

Hurry,  children,  hurry! — 
Thinner  grow  the  leaves, 

Squirrels  in  a  Hurry  ; 
Apple  trees  at  play, 

Tossing   ami-  so  olden; 
See!  they  ve  bubbles  blown, 

Kusset,  crimson,  golden. 

That's  October. 


"WHEN  BROWN  NUTS  DROP." 

BY  AGXES  CAUR  SAGE. 

VLL  through  the  mellow,  golden  weather  of  early  au- 
tumn every  healthy  country  boy,  girl,  and  squirrel  is 
looking  forward  to  the  approach  of  Master  Jack  Frost  and 
the  day 

"When    the    sound    of    dropping  nuts  is    heard,  though  all  the  trees 
are  still ;" 

and  when  it  comes  at  last,  what  a  rustling  there  is  among 
the  dry  leaves  in  the  woodland  paths  as  young  creatures, 
whether  on.  two  feet  or  on  four,  go  gayly  scampering  to- 
ward the  kings  of  the  forest,  now  scattering  down  a  royal 
dower  of  glossy  brown  chestnuts,  sweet-meated  shag-barks, 
or  the  queer  little  three-cornered  beech-nuts,  like  a  fairy's 
cocked  hat ! 

Of  all  the  picnics  of  the  year,  these  nut  ting  excursions  a  re 
the  very  jolliest,  and  the  woods  resound  witli  glad  young 
voices  as  the  boys  beat  the  branches  and  the  girls  gather 
the  shower  of  nutty  treasures — not  forfeit  nrj-.  I  hope,  to 
leave  a  share  for  the  timid,  bright  eyed  chipmunks  which 
are  the  gardeners  of  our  wild  woods,  and  sow  the  seed 
from  which  spring  many  of  our  most  stately  oak  and 
hickory  trees. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  the  young  nut-pickers  to 
know  something  of  the  various  kinds  of  I'rtiit  they  are 
storing  away  in  their  bans  and  baskets,  for  u  nut  means 
simply  a  hard-shelled  one-seeded  fruit. 

The  most  extensive  nutting  frolics  in  the  world  are 
held  in  the  Apennines,  and  the  chestnut  harvest,  which 
takes  place  ill  October,  is  the  great  event  of  the  year 
among  the  peasants  of  the  little  mountain  village*. 
Schools  have  their  annual  vacation  at.  this  season,  and  par- 
ents and  children  all  go  to  lead  a  pleasant  gypsy  life  on 

the  nutting  grounds  for  a  whole  month,  generally  fi i 

September  29  to  October  28,  the  time  being  lixed  by  muni- 
cipal proclamation.  Each  person  wears  a  long  canvas 
pouch  tied  about  his  or  her  waist  to  pick  into,  and  it  must 
be  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  picturesque  co*tmne.*  Milting 
among  the  trees,  now  glorious  with  rich  autumnal  tints, 
the  eager  faces  of  the  swarthy,  dark-eyed  little  inns,  and 
the  bonfires  lighting  up  the  hill-side*,  over  which  they 
boil  the  fresh  chestnuts,  and  eat  them  hot  i'n.ni  the  husk. 

These  nuts  are  much  larger  than  ours,  but   are   tiol  so 


sweet,  and  they  are  never  shaken  or  beaten  from  the  tree, 
but  allowed  to  fall  as  they  ripen.  The  greater  portion  are 
spread  to  dry  on  the  lloors  of  drying-houses,  desolate-look- 
ing buildings,  which  are  built  in  the  woods  for  this  pur- 
and  in  which  a  low  lire  smoulders,  to  extract  the 
moisture  from  the  fresh  chestnuts.  When  dry  they  are 
taken  to  the  mill  and  ground  into  a  line  Hour,  of  which 
the  peasants  make  jiol,'ii/ti.  or  porridge,  and  round  cakes 
called  in'cci  that  are  baked  between  chestnut  leaves. 

('he*tnut*  are  now  general  favorites,  although  in  for- 
mer times  the  patricians  of  ancient  1,'oine  greatly  scorned 
them,  probably  considering  them  as  too  vulgar  for  their 
refined  taste. 

The  chestnut-tree  is  always  beautiful,  whether  decked 
with  its  clusters  of  delicate  blossoms,  hung  with  green 
balls,  or  yielding  its  bountiful  harvest.  It  often  attains 
gigantic  dimensions,  but  the  largest  one  on  record  was 
one  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ./Etna,  in  Sicily,  and 
measured  204  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  said  that  a  coni- 
panv  of  a  hundred  cavalry  once  found  a  refuge  in  its  hol- 
low trunk,  from  which  it  was  called  the  Chestnut  of  the 
Hundred  Horsemen. 

The  hickory  nut,  or  shag-bark,  is  the  best  for  winter 
use,  on  account  of  its  keeping  qualities,  and  it  is  always 
associated  in  our  minds  with  a  roaring  fire,  rosy-cheeked 
apples,  and  sweet  sparkling  cider.  This  is  the  true 
Thanksgiving  and  Christinas  nut.  and  it  is  a  prime  favor- 
ite with  the  squirrel  tribe,  the  wise  little  bushy-tails  al- 
ways laying  up  a  goodly  store  of  these  to  last  until  spring 
and  fresh  roots  come  together. 

If  you  will  examine'  the  outer  covering  or  husk  of  the 
hickory  nut,  you  will  see  that  it  has  no  regular  opening, 
but  in  drying  it  cracks  irregularly,  allowing  the  nut  to 
fall  out,  while  butternuts  and  black  walnuts  have  to  be 
forcibly  removed  from  their  outer  coats.  This  is  a  distin- 
guishing feature  between  the  two  kinds,  Carya  and  Ju- 
glans,  the  hickories  belonging-  to  the  former  and  the  black 
walnuts  to  the  latter. 

Juglans  is  a  Latin  word,  a  compound  of  Jovis  and 
glcnis,  a  nut.  It  means  a  nut  of  Jupiter.  The  ancients 
gave  it  this  name  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  these 
rich,  highly  flavored  nuts,  and  the  valuable  wood  of  the 
walnut-tree.  Walnut  is  a  corruption  of  Gaul  nut,  or  the 
nut  of  Gaul,  or  France— Gallia  and  Wallia  both  formerly 
signifying  Gaul.  The  English  walnut  is  rarely  seen 
growing  in  this  country  except  in  California.  In  spite  of 
its  name,  it  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  only  introduced 
into  England  in  l."H>2.  Persian  kings  at  one  time  held 
these  nuts  in  such  high  regard  that  the  common  people 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  them,  they  being  reserved  for  their 
sacred  and  selfish  majesties  alone. 

One  of  the  pleasant  little  stories  told  of  the  cruel  Emper- 
or Nero  is  the  delight  he  took  in  going  to  the  theatre  in  dis- 
guise, and  from  an  upper  gallery  pelting  down  nuts  upon 
the  bald  head  of  the  Praetor  who  sat  below.  Fortunately 
this  ollicial  recognized  his  assailant,  and  did  not  resent 
the  insult,  and  he  was  afterward  rewarded  for  bearing 
the  hard  shower  upon  his  pate  so  good-naturedly.  Dr. 
Doraii  seems  to  think  it  may  have  been  this  incident  that 
gave  rise  to  the  expression,  "That's  nuts,''  when  anything 
pleasant  and  unexpected  occurs. 

After  this,  nuts  immediately  became  the  fashion  in 
Rome;  so  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  who  at  the  pre- 
sent day  crack  nuts  in  the  top  gallery  of  our  modern 
theatres,  have  a  royal,  if  not  a  very  worthy  example,  to 
keep  them  in  countenance. 

In  England,  the  nuts  must  ripen  sooner  than  with  us, 
for  it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  there  to  always  go  uni- 
ting on  Holy-rood  Day,  which  falls  on  the  14th  of  Sep 
t ember.  In  an  old  play  called  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Cory- 
.  one  of  the  characters  is  made  to  say. 

"This  duy,  they  say,  is  called  Holv-vooJ  Day, 
And  all  the  youth  aie  now  a-nutting  gone." 
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And  in  a  quaint  manuscript  relating-  to  Eton  School  it  is 
recorded  that  "in  the  month  of  September  [probably  the 
14th]  the  scholars  there  were  to  have  play-day  in  order 
to  go  out  and  gather  nuts,  a  portion  of  which,  when  they 
returned,  they  were  to  make  presents  of  to  the  different 
musters." 

Tliis  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  ''Picnic  Day"  grant- 
ed every  summer  to  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools;  but 
what,  would  our  boys  think  if  they  had  to  earn  their  hol- 
iday, as  the  young  Etonians  did,  by  writing  verses  on 
"  the  fruitfulness  of  autumn  and  the  deadly  cold  of  the 
corning  winter?"  I  am  afraid  some  of  our  American 
lads  would  find  this  a  very  hard  nut  indeed  to  crack. 

Our  own  poet  of  nature,  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
has  written  many  charming  verses  about  the  season  when 
the  bonny  brown  nuts  come  showering  down  ;  and  on  his 
estate  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  is  growing  what  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  black-walnut-tree  in  the  country.  It  sprang 
from  a  seed  planted  in  1713,  and  three  feet  from  the  ground 
it  measures  twenty-five  feet  around.  At  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  the  trunk  divides  and  spreads  out,  covering  a 
space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Beneath 
its  protecting  boughs  its  poet  owner,  no  doubt,  delighted 
to  linger  and  weave  his  fancies  into  rhyme,  while  many 
generations  of  birds  have  piped  away  their  happy  lives  in 
the  old  walnut  homestead. 

This  year  sun  and  shower  have  done  their  best,  and 
now  in  the  soft  misty  Indian  summer  every  one  of  my 
young  readers,  I  trust,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 

"  Gather  from  the  rustling  heaps  of  leaves 
The  hickory's  white  nuts  and  the  dark  fruit 
That  fall  from  the  gray  butternut's  long  boughs" 

with  which  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and  perhaps  bring  back  pleasant  memories  of  the  time 
when  brown  nuts  drop. 


HOW  THE  LIGHT-HOUSE  LAMP  WAS  LIGHTED. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

ripHE  cold,  grim  gloom  of  a  winter  night  had  settled  011 
_L  the  ocean ;  the  gray-black  clouds,  like  shapeless  forms 
of  evil,  swept  over  che  sky  with  furtive  backward  glances 
at  the  pursuing'  storm,  and  the  shrieking  wind,  swoop- 
ing down  on  the  rising  waves,  gathered  up  their  curling 
tops  and  dashed  them  over  the  decks  of  the  sturdy  steamer 
plunging  its  way  so  anxiously  through  the  darkness. 

"  The  Mitchell  Light  ought  to  be  hereabout,  pilot." 

"  So  it  ought,  cap'en,  but  I  don't  get  a  glimpse  of  it  yet. " 

"  No  more  do  I.      Hark !     What's  that!" 

The  two  men,  standing  on  the  steamer's  bridge,  leaned 
over  the  rail  and  listened  intently.  Booin-m-m!  crash- 
sh-sh  !  came  a  distant  sound  faintly  to  their  ears. 

"That's  dead  ahead,  cap'en.  It  ought  to  be  off  port, 
side,"  shouted  the  pilot  through  the  gale. 

"Something's  gone  wrong  o'  the  Mitchell  Light,"  an- 
swered the  captain,  hoarsely. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment,  and  the  same  terrible 
thought  flashed  through  their  minds — "Lost  if  we  don't, 
find  the  light. "  The  steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers. 

Suddenly  a  broad  stream  of  light  shot  through  the 
black  night. 

"  Hard  over!"  shouted  the  pilot. 

"  Hard  over !"  answered  the  quartermaster  at  the  wheel. 

"Oh!  I  thank  God  for  that!"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
fervently,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

If  the  light  had  come  ten  minutes  later,  five  hundred 
souls  would  have  risen  from  an  ocean  grave. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day, 
twelve-year-old  Nat  Marble  gazed  out  of  the  window  of 
Mitchell's  Ledge  Light-house.  Under  the  lowering  gray 


clouds  he  looked,  straining1  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  nearest  point  of  mainland. 

"  Trim  the  wicks  even,  Tom — trim  'em  even." 

It  was  the  light-house  keeper,  Nat's  father,  who,  in  the 
delirium  of  a  burning  fever,  had  his  mind  on  his  work. 
He  lay  tossing  and  talking  on  a  cot  bed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

"Yes,  father,  yes,"  said  Nat,  nervously  going  over  to 
the  bed,  and  then,  wringing  his  hands,  going  quickly  to 
the  window  again. 

' '  Why  don't  he  come  back  ? — why  don't  he  come  back  ?" 
he  murmured. 

"Good  an'  early,  Tom — good  an'  early,"  muttered  the 
sick  man.  "Better  have. the  light  early  than  late,  Tom." 

Tom,  the  assistant,  had  gone  off  to  the  mainland  early 
in  the  morning-  for  medicine,  promising  to  be  back  before 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  big  hand  on  the  dial  crept  round  and  round,  the 
gray  twilight  faded  into  gloom,  the  gathering  storm  hurl- 
ed the  big  waves  defiantly  against  the  light-house,  and 
little  Nat  knew  that  he  was  to  spend  the  fearful  night  with 
the  father  burning  with  fever  down-stairs,  and  the  lamp 
cold  and  dull  upstairs. 

He  was  only  a  visitor  there,  and  knew  as  little  of  the 
lamp  as  he  did  of  the  fever.  Was  he  frightened  ?  He 
was  indeed. 

The  strange,  rambling  talk  of  the  father  he  had  always 
known  so  precise  and  sparing  of  words  awed  him,  and  he 
sat  cowering  by  the  fire.  The  thundering  roar  of  the  waves, 
the  moaning  and  screaming  of  the  fierce  wind,  the  trem- 
bling of  the  solid  light  house,  all  filled  him  with  terror. 

And  then  he  knew  the  lamp  ought  to  be  lighted,  ought 
to  have  been  lighted  an  hour  ago.  But  he  could  not  do  it. 
How  could  he  ?  He  had  only  been  there  a  week,  and  had 
never  seen  Tom  light  it. 

But  then — Nat  started  in  horror  to  his  feet — suppose  a 
vessel  should  run  ashore  and  lives  should  be  lost  for  lack 
of  that  warning  light ! 

Perhaps  he  ought  to  try.  It  might  be  simple  enough, 
after  all.  At  any  rate,  he  could  not  sit  still  with  his  fa- 
ther's moans  in  his  ears  and  his  imagination  filled  with 
pictures  of  drowning  people. 

He  took  a  lamp  and  climbed  the  winding  stairs.  How 
cold  and  gloomy  it  was  up  there!  And  how  it  shook  a-t 
every  buffet  from  the  waves! 

The  great  lamp  was  seemingly  simple  enough.  He  re- 
called his  father's  wandering-  words — "Trim  the  wicks 
even" — and  looked  to  see  if  they  were  in  good  order. 
Not  only  they  were,  but  it  was  quite  plain  that  Tom  had 
prepared  the  lamps. 

Nat  joyfully  touched  the  wicks  with  the  flame  from  his 
lamp.  .The  wicks  burned,  charred,  and  went  out.  There 
was  110  oil  in  the  lamp.  But  Nat  thought  he  saw  his  way 
clearly  now.  The  lamp  was  not  very  different  from  any 
ordiiiary  lamp. 

He  rushed  down-stairs  for  the  oil-can  and  scissors — he 
had  seen  Tom  put  them  away — and  was  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes. As  well  as  he  could  he  trimmed  the  charred  wicks 
to  resemble  what  they  had  been  before.  Then  he  unscrew- 
ed the  top,  and  tilted  the  oil-can  to  fill  the  reservoir. 

The  oil  would  not  flow.  The  can  must  be  full,  too,  it 
was  so  heavy.  He  shook  the  can.  Nothing  moved  iii- 
side.  He  unscrewed  the  top  cover  and  thrust  his  finger 
in.  The  oil  was  frozen !  What  should  he  do  ?  He  must 
be  quick.  It  was  pitch-black  outside. 

He  thought  of  his  father's  rambling  talk  about  the  lamp. 
Perhaps  he  could  pick  up  something  from  his  words. 
Again  he  tore  down  the  winding  stairs. 

"  Shine  up  the  reflectors,  Tom — shine  'em  up." 

"The  oil's  frozen,  father,"  said  Nat,  hoping  to  attract 
the  sick  man's  attention. 

"  Mitchell  Light's  been  the  talk  for  its  clearness,  Tom — 
eh,  Tom  ?" 
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"Father  dear,"  said  Nat,  imploringly,"  the  oil  is  frozen. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Tom  hasn't  come  back  yet." 

"That  was  careless,  Tom.  Ye  left  a  ragged  edge ;  give 
me  the  scissors." 

"Father!  father!  won't  you  hear  me  ''.  The  lightisout. 
A  vessel  may  go  ashore.  The  oil  is  frozen." 

"Don't  get  it  too  hot,  Tom — not  too  hot." 

Nat  was  wringing  his  hands  in  despair. 

"  Not  too  hot  ?"  What  did  that  mean  ?  Why.  it  must 
refer  to  the  oil.  They  were  used  to  having  it  freeze,  may- 
be. Of  course  that  was  it.  How  stupid  of  him !  He 
would  heat  it  at  once. 

Up  the  long  stairs  he  flew  once  more.  The  can  of 
oil  he  held  near  his  lamp.  He  intended  to  thaw  it  slow- 
ly, so  as  not  to  get  it  too  hot.  He  turned  the  can 
carefully  around  the  flame  so  as  to  gradually  heat  all 
sides. 

He  thought  it  would  take  a  long  time,  and  so  it  was 
slowly  trickling  out  of  the  spout  upon  his  clothes  while  he 
was  still  absorbed  in  turning  the  can.  A  careless  wave  of 
the  lamp,  a  flash  of  flame. 

Nat's  trousers  were  blazing.  He  tried  to  put  the  fire 
out  with  his  hands.  He  spilled  more  oil  on  himself.  The 
flame  spread,  and  Nat  felt  himself  linrnin^. 

Beside  himself  with  terror,  he  still  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  know  that  he  must  quickly  put  the  fire  out  or 
burn  horribly  to  death. 

But  one  thought  suggested  itself.      He  dashed  blindly 
down    the    stairs,    the    hot   flames   scorching    his    tlesli. 
,  Through  the  room  where  his  father  lay  and  out  in: 
freezing  night  air  he  plunged.     Once  outside,  he  cast  him- 
self into  the  snow  that  lay  heaped  up  on  the  little  shelter- 


ed spot  that  in  summer-time 
was  the  garden.  Over  and 
over  he  rolled  in  mad  ago- 
ny of  pain. 

The  fire  went  out  and 
left  a  seared  and  suffering 
boy  lying  weak  and  help- 
less in  the  cold  snow.  At 
first  he  thought  only  of  his 
pain,  but  in  a  few  moments 
the  still  unlighted  lamp 
crossed  his  mind. 

He  must  light  that. 
What  was  his  own  suffer- 
ing to  that  of  the  strug- 
gling, drowning  crowds 
that  might  owe  their  death 
to  the  unlighted  lamp! 

Perhaps  he  would  have 
lain  out  there  in  the  bitter 
night  and  gone  to  his  own 
death  but  for  the  unselfish 
wish  to  save  others.  As  it 
was.  he  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  crawled  into  the  house 
and  up  the  stairs.  Oh, 
how  many  of  them  there 
were ! 

He  tried  the  can.  The 
oil  poured  out.  What  ag- 
ony he  suffered !  Every 
movement  seemed  to  open 
a  new  wound.  He  felt  as 
if  he  were  still  on  fire. 

With  many  a  groan  and 
cry  of  pain  he  filled  the 
lamp  and  screwed  on  the 
top.  He  could  scarcely 
hold  out  long  enough  to 
light  the  wicks  and  turn 
them  right. 

The  light  of  Mitchell's  Ledge  hurried  through  the  black 
night  just  in  time. 

When  morning  brought  Tom,  who  had  been  kept  away 
by  the  weather,  he  ran  hastily  up  the  stairs,  and  never 
stopped  until  he  reached  the  light  chamber. 

The  lamp  was  flickering,  a  poor,  pale  thing  in  the  bright 
daylight,  and  Nat  was  lying  on  the  cold  stone  floor. 

Tom  guessed  at  the  story,  and  tenderly  picking  the  brave 
boy  up,  carried  him  into  the  warm  room  below,  and  work- 
ed over  him  until  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  I  got  it  lighted,  Tom,"  were  Nat's  first  words. 
"So  you  did,  Nat,  lad,  and  a  sad  day  it  would  'a  been 
for  us  if  you  hadn't." 


HUNTING   BTFFALO  CALVES  WITH  A   LASSO. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  FREDERICK   SCIIWATKA. 

OVER  ten  years  ago  I  was  living  as  an  army  officer 
where  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Platte  River  join. 
At  that  time  buffaloes  were  very  numerous  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  as  we  soldiers  had  more  time  than  we  knew  what 
to  do  with,  another  officer  and  I  made  our  plans  to  invade 
a  well-known  buffalo  district  not  far  away  to  try  and  catch 
some  of  the  little  ones. 

No  sooner  had  we  announced  that  we  were  going  on  a 
buffalo  hunt  — a  buffalo  calf  hunt  really — than  we  had 
scores  of  applications  from  soldiers  who  were  anxious  for 
the  excitement  of  the  trip  as  well  as  to  escape  the  dull 
routine  of  garrison  life.  We  picked  about  twenty  of  the 
best  of  them,  and  were  soon  ready  to  start,  all  our  effects 
being-  in  a  couple  of  capacious  army  wagons. 
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Our  first  day's  journey  was  a  long  one  of  thirty-five 
miles,  that  took  us  to  near  the  head  of  a  pretty  little  stream 
called  the  Red  Willow.  From  here  011  further  south  we 
hoped  to  see  buffaloes  euough  to  bring  both  our  wagons 
home  full  of  little  calves. 

All  that  we  had  brought  to  catch  the  little  rascals  with 
wore  some  long  ropes  that  cavalry  soldiers  (for  such  we 
were  l  call  lariats,  and  which  they  use  to  picket  out  their 
horses  at  night.  These  we  intended  to  make  into  lassos, 
and  riding  alongside  the  calves,  throw  them  over  the  little 
creatures'  necks. 

Many  of  my  readers  have  heard  of  hunters  who  lasso 
wild  cattle  and  wild  horses,  and  even  grizzly  bears,  but 
these  people  have  had  many  years  of  practice  to  make 
them  perfect  before  they  attempted  such  large  animals, 
while  most  of  us  had  had  no  practice  whatever,  and  we 
had  some  amusing  adventures  owing  to  our  awkwardness. 

Before  we  got  to  the  Red  Willow  that  afternoon  it  was 
thought  that  we  might  see  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  and  soldiers 
were  sent  to  ride  parallel  to  the  road,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  away  from  it,  and  the  same  distance  in  front  of  the 
main  party  011  the  road.  We  were  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  where  we  expected  to  camp  on  the  stream,  when 
a  "flanker,"  as  soldiers  thrown  out  to  discover  the  pre- 
sence of  anything  are  called,  came  to  us  from  the  west, 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  three  or  four  old  buffaloes  graz- 
ing on  a  ridge  about  a  mile  away,  and  believed  there  was 
a  herd  of  the  animals  beyond.  We  got  our  lassos,  or 
lariats,  ready  in  a  great  hurry,  and  with  two  or  three  of 
the  party  well  armed,  so  as  to  kill  one  or  two  animals  for 
fresh  meat,  we  halted  the  wagons,  and  giving  one  driver 
orders  to  follow  us  as  soon  as  he  heard  firing,  started  to- 
ward the  buffalo  herd.  Having  assured  ourselves  that  it 
was  a  good-sized  band,  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  burst 


over  the  ridge,  and  by  the  time  the  buffaloes  found  out 
that  something  dangerous  was  near  them,  we  were  almost 
in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  yelling-  at  the  top  of  our  voices, 
and  waving  the  lassos  in  the  air,  so  as  to  split  the  main 
band  into  several  smaller  ones. 

Oh,  what  a  dust  they  did  kick  up  as  they  started  on  a, 
headlong  run  to  escape !  The  herd  kept  splitting  into 
small  bands,  and  men  kept  following  and  chasing  these 
off  by  themselves,  until  finally  I  and  a  sergeant,  mounted 
on  a  fine  coal-black  horse,  were  left  in  pursuit  of  a  small 
remnant  of  the  original  band.  The  sergeant  shouted  to  me 
that  there  was  a  buffalo  calf  in  the  herd  we  were  chasing, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  as  the  dust  cleared,  I  saw  the  fat 
black  little  imp  keeping  up  with  the  older  ones  just  as  if  he 
had  the  endurance  to  do  it  all  day.  With  loud  shouts  we 
dashed  into  the  herd,  and  as  I  threw  my  lasso  at  the  calf, 
he  ducked  his  head  so  adroitly  that  it  slipped  to  the  ground, 
and  the  noose  ran  out. 

The  sergeant  then  threw  his  lasso,  but  missed  the  little 
rascal  completely,  and  it  encircled  a  yucca  plant,  or  "soap- 
weed,"  as  they  call  it  on  the  plains,  pulling  it  up  by  the 
roots  with  a  snap  as  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  and 
with  bounds  like  a  kangaroo  it  joined  the  swift-moving 
procession.  As  the  sergeant  pulled  in  his  lasso,  and  the 
prickly  yucca  got  in  his  horse's  heels  (this  plant  is  so  full 
of  sharp-pointed  leaves  that  it  is  called  by  the  Mexicans 
"the  Spanish-bayonet,''  and  looks  like  a  hundred  bayo- 
nets gathered  at  the  hilt),  the  steed  began  to  kick  his  heels 
in  the  air  at  a  rate  that  threatened  to  tumble  the  sergeant 
on  to  the  ground. 

All  these  attacks  confused  the  little  buffalo,  and  although 
we  did  not  lasso  him  on  this  run,  we  at  least  got  him  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  buffaloes,  and  had  him  at  our  mercy 
if  our  horses  could  only  hold  out.  We  ran  him  toward  the 
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stream,  making-  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  om-  lassos  over 
his  active,  dodging  little  head,  to  some  of  \\  liieh  In-  would 
reply  with  a  snort,  and,  turning,  charge  our  horses  as  fero- 
ciously as  if  he  were  a  full-grown  specimen  of  liis  race. 
Seeing  an  arm  of  the  stream  full  of  stagnant  backwater  and 
overgrown  with  willow  brake,  he  ran  for  it.  thinking  thai 
it  was  his  opportunity  to  escape  at  last  I'.ut  nosoonerhad 
he  plunged  into  it,  off  the  low  hank,  than  he  sank  into  the 
bog  over  his  knees;  and  seeing  that  he  eould  not  escape, 
he  turned  to  liirht  us,  his  nose  covered  with  mud  and  sedge 

from  the  swamp,  giving  him  a  most  comical  appear: 

The  sergeant  dismounted,  and  threw  his  lasso  over  his 
neck,  and  then  handed  it  to  me  on  my  horse.  He  then 
took  my  lasso,  and  making  a  noose,  passed  il  over  the  rope 
I  was  holding,  and  allowing  the  i se  to  run  down  to  tin- 
calf's  neck,  by  one  or  two  jerks  on  this  rope  it  was  thrown 
over  the  hrute's  head,  and  we  had  |wo  ropes  around  him. 
The  sergeant  now  got  out  of  his  saddle-bags  an  extra  lariat 
that  he  had  with  him.  and  converting  it  into  a  lasso,  in- 
tended to  throw  it  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Buffalo  junior  as 
he  had  the  second  one.  It  was  my  intention  to  get  these 
three  lassos  around  his  neek.  tie  two  of  them  directly  op- 
posite each  other  to  clumps  of  willows,  and  then  taking 
the  third  in  my  hand,  have  my  captive  so  tixed  that  he 
could  do  no  harm  in  any  direction — or  "triangled."  as 
the  soldiers  called  it.  I  would  then  send  the  sergeant  for 
the  wagon  to  come  and  pick  up  our  prize. 

While  the  sergeant,  who  had  dismounted,  was  untying 
a  snarl  in  the  new  rope,  he  unconsciously  hacked  toward 
the  calf,  that  was  blinking  ferociously  and  angrily  snulling 
the  mud  out  of  its  nostrils;  and  seeing  its  new  enemy  so 
close,  with  two  or  three  desperate  lunges  it  extricated  it- 
self from  the  bog,  and  with  lowering  head,  in  true  bovine 
style,  it  started  for  the  sergeant.  I  shouted  to  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  and  he  saw  it  just  in  time  to  make  a  couple 
of  leaps,  when  the  charging  calf  came  to  the  end  of  tin- 
rope  I  held,  with  a  snap  that  threw  him  on  his  head,  and 
almost  pulled  my  shoulders  out  of  their  sockets.  Had  the 
rope  been  five  feet  longer,  the  sergeant  would  have  been 
assisted  ill  his  flight  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  As  it 
was,  he  struck  the  calf  in  the  under  jaw  with  his  heel  as 
he  was  running,  so  close  were  they  together  just  as  the 
animal  was  thrown.  The  calf  now  turned  toward  the 
sergeant's  horse,  who  through  the  whole  proceedings  had 
acted  as  if  he  did  not  relish  them,  and  with  a  snort  he 
broke  over  the  hills  and  started  for  what  lie  evident!}- 
considered  the  more  sensible  portion  of  the  party.  We 
let  him  go  unmolested,  knowing  that  he  would  run  to 
where  he  would  find  oilier  horses,  and  there  slop.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  got  the  active,  little  "  butter"  properly 
''triangled,"  and  I  told  the  sergeant  to  mount  my  horse 
and  hunt  up  his  own  horse  and  the  wairon. 

As  I  sat  looking  at  my  prize,  four  or  live  yards  from  me, 
I  noticed  that  he  had  little  "nubbins"  of  horns  about  an 
inch  long,  and  his  fur  was  jet-black.  In  short.  I  thought 
we  had  caught  a  very  big  calf  for  that  season  of  tin 

In  a  short  time  the  sergeant  returned,  mounted  on  his 
own  horse,  and  leading  mine.     He  told  me  that  tin 
parties  had  captured  seven  calves,  and  as  soon   as 
were  picked  up  they  would  come  to  us  last,  as  we  were 
nearest  the  camp  on  the  stream. 

The  sergeant   and   I  took  turns  at   holding  the 
for  a  while,  until  he  suddenly  remembered  that   he  had 
a  picket  pin   in   his  saddle-bags.      This  we  drove   in  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  third  rope,  and  then  betook  our- 
selves and  horses  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  ahout  a  hui 
yards  away,  where  the  wagon  party  could   more   readily 
see  us  at  a  distance,  and  direct  their  movements  toward 
us,  while  the  buffalo  calf,  after  starimr  at  us  stupidlj 
little  while  longer,  finally  lay  down  to  rest   behind   the 
bank  of  the  stream,  which  the  limited  pla\    of  the  ropes 
allowed  him  to  reach,  and  here,  with  sigh  after 
to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  his  fearful  elforts  to  e 


In  a  few  minutes  after  we  sat  down,  the  white  canvas 
cover  of  the  wagon  showed  above  a  distant  ridge,  soon 
followed  by  the  W;IL;OU  itself  and  the  remainder  of  the 
pan  \  hearing  toward  us.  As  they  came  nearer,  we  mount- 
ed our  horses  and  joined  them.  ridin<r  with  them  toward 
if.  hidden  behind  the  bank,  which,  hearing  us  come, 
jumped  to  its  feet  and  up  on  the  bank  again,  savagely  fa- 
cing the  whole  party. 

The  many  and  vehement  exclamations  with  which  it 
was  r iived  on  all  sides,  followed  by  loud  hursts  of  laugh- 
ter and  shouts  of  astonishment,  were  enough  to  make  any 
one  not  in  the  secret  ask  for  an  explanation.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was.  tlic  n<'r</riint  unil  Iliad  lassoed  a  yearling 
buffalo.  It  wasn't  a  buffalo  calf  at  all,  unless  w,e  might 
call  it  a  yearling  calf,  if  such  titles  are  allowable.  As  soon 
as  I  got  a  good  look  at  the  other  little  fellows  in  the  wag- 
on, the  size  of  the  monster  we  had  captured  became  evident. 

The  buffalo  calves  that  are  but  a  month  or  two  old  are  of 
a  light  brown  color,  without  the  sign  of  the  hump  on  their 
backs  that  is  so  conspicuous  when  they  grow  older,  and 
although  their  bodies  may  he  as  large  as  the  little  calves 
we  see  at  home,  their  legs  are  shorter,  and  this  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  1  icing  very  much  smaller.  They  have  a 
grunt  very  much  like  t  hat  •  if  pigs,  and  a  dozen  of  them  in 
a  w  a troii  sound  for  all  the  world  like  a  dozen  hungry  pigs. 
After  all.  they  are  cute-looking  little  beasts,  and  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  our  success  in  capturing  so  many,  and  as  the  buf- 
falo is  considered  by  every  one  such  a  hardy  animal,  I  had 
but  little  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  raise  them  all. 


TWO     ARROWS  :* 

A      STORY     OF      RED     AND      WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  (I.  STODDARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  KTC. 


(  'li  \PTER  XVI. 
VISITING. 

TWO  ARROWS  was  treated  to  an  excellent  breakfast 
the  morning  after  his  capture.  He  also  saw  a  white 
man  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork,  and  had  all  the  sugar  he 
wanted  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  wonderful  morning, 
and  a  very  brilliant  pair  of  eyes  was  drinking  in  its  mar- 
vels tjTeedily. 

Ritles.  pistols,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  were  familial- 
enough  to  the  young  Nez  I'erce.  but  he  saw  new  patterns 
of  them,  and  gained  I  rein  en  do  us  notions  of  the  wealth  and 
skill  of  the  pale-faces  who  could  make  such  weapons. 

"Father."  said  Sile.  "I  wish  he  could  read.  He's  a 
bright  fellow." 

"Show  him  everything  you  have  with  a  picture  in  it." 

Then-  was  no  fear  that  Two  Arrows  would  try  to  run 
away  after  that  process  began.  The  printed  matter  of 
any  sort  did  not  convey  to  him  an  idea;  it  was  so  much 
mud:  it,  meant  nothing  whatever.  The  pictures  were  an- 
other thing,  and  Sile  had  provided  himself  well  with  il- 
lustrated reading.  Two  Arrows  almost  gave  up  the  sullen 
pride  that  refused  to  be  astonished,  and  Sile  began  to  un- 
derstand "sign  "  At  all  events  he  nearly  twist- 
ed himself  oui  of  shape  111  all  effort  to  explain  to  his  cap- 
tive the  nature  of  ships,  cannon,  camels,  and  steam  en- 
-nies.  II,.  fell  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  missionary.  At 
last  Judge  1'arks  himself  handed  Two  Arrows  a  photo- 
graph of  an  Indian  chief,  given  him  atone  of  the  frontier 
agencies  a  few  weeks  before 

l      n  !      Pawnee!"  said  Two  Arrows. 

"I  told  you  so!"  exclaimed  Yellow  Pine.  "If  you 
showed  him  dogerrytypes  of  every  tribe  there  is,  he'd 
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name  'em  at  sight.     Jedge.  it's  about  time  we  set  out. 
I've  got  a  mount  ready  for  him." 

Jonas  more  fully  explained  to  Two  Arrows  that  a  visit 
of  peace  was  planned,  and  that  he  was  to  be  marched  home 
again;  but  the  face  of  the  young  Indian  clouded.  That 
was  the  one  thing  he  stood  in  mortal  dread  of.  Rethought 
of  tin-  jeers  and  derision  sure  to  greet  him  from  all  other 
Nez  Perce  boys  when  they  should  see  him  come  home 
without  any  glory,  and  he  hung  back. 

"  Mount  now, "shouted  Yellow  Pine,  with  a  motion  to-  ; 
ward  the  animal  he  had  selected. 

A  horse!     To  ride  back,  instead  of  returning  tired  and  \ 
on  foot.      That  was  quite  another  matter. 

"Whoop!"  he  could  not  have  restrained  that  yell  of  j 
relief,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  in  the  saddle.      He  had  -, 
been  used  to  riding  a  bare-backed  pony,  and  that  made 
his  present  outfit  the  more  splendid.      All  his  vanity  and  , 
ambition  came  pouring  back  upon  him,  and  lie  almost  felt 
as  if  he  had  captured  that  squad  of  pale-faces  and  was 
bringing  them  in  as  prisoners.    '  He  dashed   forward  at 
once,  with  Sile  on  one  side.  Yellow  Pine  on  the  other,  and 
the  rest  following,  except  a  camp  guard  of  two  miners. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  all  the  Nez  Perce  band  came 
out  under  the  trees  to  see  what  was  coming. 

"Two  Arrows!"  almost  breathlessly  exclaimed  Na-tee- 
kah.  "  Caught  some  pale-faces  this  time." 

"  Got  horse,''  said  Ha-ha- pah-no. 

Long  Bear  and  his  warriors  did  not  say  a  word,  for 
they  were  all  but  dumb  with  astonishment  from  the  mo- 
ment that  they  recognized  the  returning  wanderer.  What 
would  not  that  remarkable  boy  do  next?  Had  he  killed 
anybody  ?  Had  he  really  stolen  all  those  white  men,  or 
had  they  stolen  him  ?  There  he  was,  anyway,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  Yellow  Pine  and  Judge  Parks  had 
said  "How  ?"  to  Long  Bear  and  his  best  men.  Indian 
manners  required  that  Two  Arrows  should  be  silent  be- 
fore his  elders  until  spoken  to,  but  Long  Bear  almost  in- 
stantly inquired, 

"  Where  find  boy  ?" 

"In  camp,"  said  Yellow  Pine.  "Try  to  steal  horse. 
Too  many  pale-face.  Catch  him.  All  safe.  Big  thief 
some'  day.  Boy  now." 

All  of  Two  Arrows's  dream  of  glory  went  out  of  sight 
before  the  grim  smiles  with  which  the  Nez  Perce  war-  | 
riors  heard  that  explanation.  They  perfectly  understood 
the  matter,  and  that  the  pale-faces  before  them  wished 
to  be  good  friends.  On  their  part,  they  were  a  good  deal 
more  than  willing,  for  they  had  much  to  gain  from  peace 
and  very  little  from  war  with  mounted  riflemen. 

' '  Prisoner  ?"  groaned  Na-tee-kah. 

"Boy  all  right,"  grumbled  Ha-ha-pah-no,  indignantly. 
"  Find  pale-face  camp  anyhow.  Go  right  in.  Old  brave 
all  asleep.  Never  find  anything.  Big  chief  by-and-by." 

There  was  some  truth  in  that  view  of  the  matter,  and 
l.o  ML;-  Bear  made  a  remark  that  had  a  little  the  same 
sound.  At  all  events,  Two  Arrows  was  permitted  to  dis- 
mount and  walk  away  while  the  conference  with  his  cap- 
tors went  on.  In  ten  seconds  he  was  exhibiting  his  little 
hand-mirror  to  Na-tee-kah  and  a  crowd  of  other  young 
people,  and  found  his  importance  coming  back  to  him. 
None  of  them  had  ever  ventured  to  creep,  all  alone,  into  a 
white  man's  corral.  Not  a  boy  or  girl  among  them  had 
such  a  treasure  as  that  mirror.  He  had  made  friends  with 
the  pale-faces,  at  all  events.  In  fact,  his  standing  in  that 
community  was  rising  with  tremendous  rapidity,  until 
somehow  or  other  the  story  of  his  wrestling  match  with 
Sile  Parks  began  to  be  whispered  around,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  Two  Arrows  to  point  at  Yellow  Pine  as  the 
great  brave  who  had  really  pinioned  him.  There  was  not 
a  Xez  Perce  in  the  band,  old  or  young,  who  felt  any  long- 
ing for  a  grapple  with  the  sinewy,  big-boned  old  miner, 
and  all  would  have  been  right  but  for  the  fact  that  Two 
Arrows  had  not  at  once  escaped  from  Sile. 


A  good  understanding  was  easily  established  between 
the  miners  and  the  red  men,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Sile  was  off  his  horse  and  was  going  around  among  the 
young  people.  He  used  his  eyes  as  busily  as  Two  Arrows 
had  done,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  he  saw  as  much,  even 
in  what  there  was  to  see.  It  was  not  long  before  Na-tee- 
kah  had  as  good  a  looking-glass  as  her  brother,  and  a  gen- 
eral distribution  of  small  presents  sealed  the  arrangement 
that  the  miners  were  not  to  be  plundered  by  that  particu- 
lar band. 

"Now,  Jedge,"  said  Yellow  Pine  at  last,  "it's  time  we 
moved.  S'pose  we  fetch  along  that  young  cub  and  his 
sister?  Company  for  Sile.  Make  the  old  chief  feel  fine." 

Long  Bear  gave  several  grunts  of  assent  when  spoken 
to,  and  once  more  Two  Arrows  felt  as  if  he  were  growing 
very  fast  indeed. 

"We'll  go  back  and  move  the  wagons,"  said  Pine  to 
Sile.  "You  and  your  young  redskin  can  scout  on  clown 
the  valley.  You've  got  your  directions  'bout  finding  us. 
Don't  go  too  fast  nor  too  far.  The  Indian  '11  smell  any 
danger  long  before  you  will.  He  won't  be  roped  in  by 
anybody  in  broad  daylight,  I  can  tell  ye." 

He  did  not  look  like  it  as  he  rode  proudly  away  from 
the  village.  Jonas  had  mounted  Na-tee-kah  behind  him, 
but  Ha-ha-pah-no  was  to  follow  the  wagons  on  foot,  that 
the  chief's  daughter  might  have  somebody  to  superintend 
her  visit.  When  Ha-b.a-pab.-no  set  out  in  her  turn,  near- 
ly half  the  village  went  with  her  uninvited,  and  it  took  all 
the  authority  of  Long  Bear  to  keep  the  other  half  from 
keeping  them  company. 

"  Come,"  said  Two  Arrows  to  Sile,  after  a  few  minutes 
of  silent  riding.  "We  go.  Ugh  !  Shoot  a  heap." 

He  had  picked  up  more  English  words,  somehow  or 
other,  than  he  had  at  first  acknowledged,  but  Sile  found 
it  needful  to  work  the  sign  language  pretty  industriously. 

Na-tee-kah  had  spent  her  life  in  the  close  retirement  of 
an  Indian  village.  She  had  been  housed  up  among  plains 
and  mountains  from  all  the  world,  and  knew  nothing 
about  it.  She  had  lived  in  a  narrower  prison  than  the 
smallest  country  village  in  all  the  East.  The  idea  of  vis- 
iting a  white  man's  camp  and  seeing  all  there  was  in  it 
made  her  tremble  all  over.  She  knew  her  father  and  ever 
so  many  others  would  be  there  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  that 
her  wonderful  brother  had  gone  on  a  hunt  with  the  son 
of  the  pale-face  chief,  but  she  was  to  enter  a  strange  place 
with  only  white  warriors  for  company.  It  was  an  awful 
thing  to  do,  and  she  could  not  have  done  it,  nor  would 
Long  Bear  have  consented  to  it,  but  for  something  they 
both  saw  in  the  face  of  old  Judge  Parks  when  he  patted 
her  on  the  head  and  said, 

"  Be  my  daughter  a  little  while.  Make  a  white  girl  of 
her  for  a  week.  Take  good  care  of  her." 

Red  men  have  keen  eyes  for  character,  and  Long  Bear 
understood.  So  did  Na-tee-kah,  and  yet  she  would  have 
run  away  and  hidden  but  for  her  curiosity,  stirred  up  by 
what  Two  Arrows  had  told  her  of  the  contents  of  that 
camp  and  its  wagons.  An  offer  to  a  white  girl  of  a  trip 
to  Paris  might  be  something  like  it,  but  it  would  not  be 
much  more.  Her  eyes  danced  and  her  fingers  tingled  as 
they  drew  near,  and  yet  the  only  thing  she  could  see 
was  a  couple  of  commonplace  tilted  wagons  and  a  lot  of 
horses  and  mules.  The  moment  she  was  on  the  ground 
the  old  Judge  came  to  her  assistance. 

"Now,  Na-tee-kah,  I'll  show  you  something.  Come 
this  way." 

She  stood  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and  walked  along 
courageously,  but  it  required  all  her  strength  of  mind  and 
will  to  do  so.  She  watched  him  in  silence  as  he  went 
into  and  came  out  of  one  of  those  mysterious  rolling  tents 
full  of  all  unknown  riches. 

"  There,  now.  That  '11  keep  you  busy  while  we're  get- 
ting ready  to  move." 

She  held  out  both  her  hands,  and  when  Ha-ha-pah-no 
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at  last  put  her  own  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  said. 
"Ugh!"  Na-tee-kah  started  as  if  she  had  heen  waked  from 
a  dream.  She  had  been  looking  at  pictures  that  told  her 
of  another  world. 

"Heap  lie,''  said  Ha-ha-pah-no.  "Pale-face  tell  'em. 
Make  lie  about  squaw.  There !" 

It  was  a  picture  of  several  ladies  in  evening  dress,  and 
Na-tee-kah  had  been  looking  at  it  for  five  minutes.  No 
such  women  as  those  could  possibly  be.  nor  could  any 
human  beings  get  themselves  up  so  wonderfully.  It  was 
all  a  lie,  and  any  intelligent  squaw  could  detect  the  fraud 
at  a  glance. 

Na-tee-kah  drew  a  long  breath  that  sonmlcil  liki   a 
and  just  then  the  shout  of  Yellow  Pine  announced  that 
all  was  ready  for  a  move. 

"We'll  reach  that  mine  to-morrer  night,  Jedge.  if  we're 
lively.  Everything's  goin'  prime  now." 


With  or  without  an  invitation,  the  relatives  of  Na-tee- 
kah  trudged  along  with  the  wagons  mile  after  mile,  and 
Long  Bear  tniiniMl  an  extra  pound  of  tobacco  by  sticking 
to  Yellow  Pine  until  the  train  halted  at  noon. 

Ha-ha-pah-no  scolded  Na-tee-kah  pretty  neai'ly  all  the 
way  for  not  knowing  more  about  pale-faces,  but  she  broke 
down  at  the  noon  camp-fire.  She  undertook  to  play 
cook,  and  in  half  a  minute  Jonas  discovered  that  she  did 
not  know  how  to  make  coffee. 

"Wouldn't  you  have  b'iled  a  black  soup?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Poor  old  squaw!"  said  Ha-ha-pah-no.  "Know  all 
about  him.  Drink  some  once;  bitter.  Put  sweet  in. 
Stir  him  up.  so." 

"Ugh:"  said  Xa-tee  kali.  "Knows  so  much.  Ask 
Two  Arrows  when  he  conn-." 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 
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HIKERS    RACING    ON    THE    DELAWARE. 


"HIKERS." 

T^HE  "hiker,"or  "tuck-up, ''as  it  is  more  generally  term- 
ed, is  a  craft  peculiar  to  the  Delaware  River,  and  is  to 
the  youth  residing  along  the  banks  of  that  stream  what 
the  racing  shell  is  to  the  Torontonian,  the  "  can -you,"  as 
the  residents  along  the  Chesapeake  call  their  unique  dou- 
ble-masted and  double-ended  canoe,  and  the  saucy  little 
cat-rigged  boat  to  Eastern  waters. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "hiker"  is  veiled  in  mystery. 
No  member  of  the  clubs  engaged  in  sailing  these  boats 
can  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
word.  The  most  common  explanation  is  that  it  is  cor- 
rupted from  the  local  verb  "to  hike,"  which  means  to 
run  or  fly  swiftly.  So  popular  is  the  boat  on  the  Dela- 
ware that  a  large  number  of  organizations  bearing  the 
ambitious  name  of  "yacht  club"  have  been  in  existence 
for  many  years,  and  the  boats  belonging  to  them  and  to 
individuals  are  many  hundreds  in  number. 

Being  wide  and  shallow,  they  are  provided  with  centre- 
boards. Attached  to  the  "well"  of  the  centre-board  are 
ropes  with  knots  tied  in  the  ends,  sometimes  with  bars  of 
wood  fastened  to  them.  These  ropes  are  long  enough  to 
reach  over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  the  crew  cling  when  "laying-out"  to  prevent 
an  upset;  but  the  size  of  the  sails  is  so  large  in  proportion 
to  the  beam  and  draught  of  the  boats,  and  their  crews  are 
so  daring  in  risking  a  full  sheet  to  a  gale  of  wind,  that 
capsizing  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  when  no  race  is 
in  progress,  it  is  considered  part  of  the  sport  to  indulge  in 
a  ducking  of  this  character. 

In  races,  "turning  turtle,"  as  it  is  called,  happens  very 
often,  and  it  is  told  of  a  certain  amphibious  crew  whose 
craft  had  unfortunately  been  overturned  when  leading  in 
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,  regatta,  and  u  hen  -with in  half  a  mile  "I'  tin1  homestake- 
.  that  they  righted  her,  made  sail,  and  ran   in  a  win- 
ner while  still  bailing  her  out. 

Another  time  a  boat  "turned  turtle"  when  on  the  lead. 
and  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  'joal.  and  <lrij't<<l  h> 
ahead  with  the  strong  flood  tide,  her  crew  cheering  «  hile 
seated  upon  the  upturned  keel  of  the  victorious  "tuck- 
up."  The  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence 
The  crew  were  employing  themselves  on  their  "turtle- 
back"  and  in  the  water  in  various  capacities,  and  evident- 
ly enjoying  themselves  hugely— :il I  except who,  per- 
haps becoming  nervous  at  the  near  approach  of  evening, 
signaled  for  assistance,  the  remainder  of  the  jolly  fellows 
joining  in  the  children's  old-time  refrain, 

"  Here  we  sit  a-washing. 
Ami  iKjliody  comes  to  see  us." 

Ill  a  light  bree/e  or  a  ealm.  and  duriirj  :i  race,  after  the 
sand  ballast  has  been  disposed  of.  and  occasion  demands  the 
further  lightening  of  the  boat,  the  I  'aplain  orders  the  live 
ballast  overboard,  and  the  member  of  the  crew  to  whom 
the  order  is  addressed  goes  overboard,  head  tirst,  without 
the  slightest,  hesitation,  when  the  craft,  thus  relieved  of 
part  of  its  cargo,  creeps  along  until  the  commander  thinks 
it  advisable  for  another  fellow  to  dive.  It  thus  happens 
that  a  boat  will  occasionally  arrive  at  the  stake  with  only 
the  Captain  at  the  helm  and  the  "twine  sharp"  (that  is,  the 
one  who  works  the  halyards)  out  of  a  crew  of  from  four 
to  eight  men.  Hut  1  he  Captain  must  be  very  careful  how 
he  disposes  of  his  ballast,  for  if  a  sudden  gust  or  a  heavy 
breeze  comes  up,  he  stands  a  great  risk  of  capsizing,  thus 
spoiling  his  chances  in  the  race,  and  allowing  better  bal- 
lasted boats  from  the  rear  to  pass  him.  The  live  ballast 
are  usually  picked  up  by  the  following  steamers,  but  if  in 
any  excitement  they  should  be  overlooked,  they  swim  to 
the  nearest  shore,  and  make  their  way  home  the  best  u  ay 
they  can.  The  boys  being  capital  swimmers,  drowning 
never  occurs. 

The  boat-house  shown  in  the  illustration  is  that  of  the 
famous  Philadelphia  Yacht  Club.  The  house  is  provided 
with  racks  for  four  boats,  frames  to  hold  oars,  rudders, 
masts,  and  other  movable  parts  of  the  boat;  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the 
members  can  be  found  either  upon  the  first  floor  or  in  the 
loft  overhead,  where  dressing  closets,  wash-stands,  a  libra- 
ry, lounges,  carpet,  pictures,  etc.,  give  an  air  of  comfort  to 
the  place,  and  serve  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  house  as  a  place  of  resort  in  winter,  when  a  stove 
is  provided  to  make  things  comfortable. 

The  boat-houses  on  the  Delaware  River  are  kept  in  a  con- 
dition that  would  put  many  housewives  to  shame.  Every- 
thing is  so  methodically  arranged  and  carefully  brushed 
and  polished  that  one  would  naturally  suppose  the  hoys 
had  their  lady  friends  to  do  their  house- work;  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  the  boys  (if  it  must  be  COD  fessed  i  are  rather 
selfish  in  their  amusement,  and  seldom  if  ever  does  one  of 
the  female  sex  enter  either  the  boat-house  or  the  boat  itself. 
The  sport  is  rather  too  dangerous  for  girls,  and  it 
this  account,  if  on  no  other,  that  the  latter  are  not  greatly 
put  out  by  the  neglect  of  their  male  acquaintances  to  en- 
tertain them  at  the  boat-houses. 


BESSIE'S  PIGEONS. 

BY    EDWARD    WILLETT. 

XT^HEN  Jacob  Carter  moved  with  his  family  from  Fn 
*  *     diana  to  the  far  West, they  stopped  for  sev< 
at  a  frontier  fort  before  going  on  to  their  final  dest  mat  ion . 
As  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  was  Mrs.  Carter's 
cousin,  they  were  well  received  and  pleasantly  entertained. 
One  source  of  amusement  while  they  remained  at   the 
fort  was  found  in  Bessie  Carter's  pet  pigeons,  "genuine 


homers."  as  Bess  called  them.     The  pair  of  old  birds  had 
been  given  to  the  child  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  she 

had  na d  I  hem  Possum  and  Tippet,    She  had  raised  two 

ones.  (  'hip  and  Spark,  and  all  were  great  pets  with 
her.  When  she  was  at  an  Indiana  school  she  had  used 
Possum  and  Tippe!  for  sending  messages  home,  and  oil 
iliat  ace. mnt  they  had  bi  en  prized  by  her  parents  nearly 
.i~  much  as  by  herself. 

The  Carters  moved  to  their  new  home  in- the  spring, 
and  it  happened  that  before  they  had  settled  down  in  tin- 
new  house  some  Sioux  who  had  been  removed  to  the  In- 
dian Territory  became  dissatisfied  with  their  location, 
broke  out,  and  started  toward  their  old  Northern  home, 
plundering  and  murdering  as  they  went. 

A  report  of  this  raid  reached  the  Carters,  but  too  late  to 
i  liable  them  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  when  they  were 
"  struck"  by  the  hostiles  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  defend  themselves  as  beM  they  could. 

This  seemed  to  be  an  almost  hopeless  task,  as  there  were 
but  three  lighters  at  the  homestead— Jacob  Carter,  his 
nearly  gronn  son  Harry,  and  Andrew  Patchin,  the  hired 
man.  But  they  barricaded  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
cabin,  seized  their  rifles,  and  fought  for  dear  life. 

It  was  a  small  party  of  Sioux  that  made  the  first  attack, 
and  they  were  easily  repulsed  ;  but  others  arrived,  and  the 
situation  became  more  serious.  Angered  by  the  desperate 
defense  of  the  cabin,  the  Indians  showed  a  determination 
to  stay  right  there  and  capture  it  at  all  hazards. 

When  Andrew  Patchin  was  severely  wounded,  Mr.  Car- 
ter began  to  despair,  and  he  sadly  told  his  wife  and  Bessie 
that  he  saw  no  chance  to  escape  from  death  or  capture. 

"  If  it  comes  to  the  worst."  he  said,  "  you  two  must  die 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  fiends.  There  is 
no  hope  of  help,  and  no  one  of  us  could  pass  the  Indians 
to  take  a  message  to  the  fort,  even  if  they  had  not  got  our 
horses." 

"  There  is  one  that  can  go.  pa,"  spoke  up  Bessie. 
"What    do   you    mean,   child;      Who    can   go?      Not 
Harry  (" 

"Not  Harry,  pa,  but  ('hip  or  Possum." 
Mr.  Carter  had  not   thought  of  the  pigeons,  and  he  ea- 
gerly seized  the  idea. 

"Do  you  think  that  either  of  them  would  fly  to  the 
fort  .'"  lie  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  We  were  So  long  at  the  fort,  and  the  birds 
have  not  yet  got  to  think  of  this  place  as  home.  I  am 
Mire  they  would  do  it." 

'•(  let  one  of  them.  Bess,  and  I  will  write  a  message.'' 
Bc-siehad  broii'j-ht  herpigeons  into  the  house  for  safety, 
and  it  was  easy  to  secure  (  'hip.  The  message  was  fasten- 
ed to  him.  and  he  was  let  loose.  After  circling  in  the  air 
for  a  minute  or  so  he  settled  upon  his  course,  and  flew 
away  in  the  direction  of  I  he  fort. 

Another  message  was  sent  by  Possum,  and  then  they 
waited.  They  had  to  lighl.  loo,  as  well  as  wait,  and  Mr. 
Carter  and  Harry  continued  lo  make  their  rifles  crack  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  the  Indians  away  from  the  house  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  hours  of  the  afternoon  were  long  and  painful,  and 
il  could  be  seen  that  the  Sioux  were  only  delaying  their 
attack  until  darkness  should  put  the  besieged  party  at 
their  mercy. 

Darkness  came,  and  they  started  toward  the  house  yell- 
in"-  and  firing.  But.  other  shots  were  quickly  heard,  and 
the  -alloping  of  many  horses,  and  a  well-known  cheer,  as 
the  blue-coated  cavalry  dashed  down  upon  the  red  raiders 
and  scattered  them. 

Captain  Morris.  Mrs.  Carter's  cousin,  had  caught  sight 
of  <  'hip  when  the  bird  flew  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  fort, 
and  he  at  once  secured  him  and  found  the  message. 

Ina  \  ery  short  time  the  men  were  mounted  and  speed- 
ing away  over  the  prairie,  and  so  the  Carter  family  were 
saved  by  Bessie's  pigeon. 
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The 

SWAN-MA1DEN 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


ONCE  there  was  a  King  who  had  a  pear-tvee  which  hore 
four-and-twenty  golden  pears.  Every  day  lie  went 
into  the  garden  and  counted  them  to  see  that  none  were 
missing. 

But  one  morning  he  found  that  a  pear  had  been  taken 
during  the  night.  Then  how  he  fussed  and  fumed  and 
fretted !  He  would  like  to  know  who  had  been  plucking  his 
pears,  that  he  would.  So  off  he  went  to  his  son,  and  said  : 

"See;  if  you  will  watch  the  pear-tree  to-night  and  will 
find  me  the  thief  who  stole  the  pear,  you  shall  have  half 
my  kingdom  now,  and  the  whole  of  it  when  I  have  gone." 

You  can  guess  how  the  Prince  was  tickled  at  this.  Oh 
yes,  he  would  watch  the  tree,  and  if  the  thief  should  come, 
he  should  not  get  away  again  so  easily.  The  King  could 
set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  score. 

Well,  that  night  the  lad  sat  down  beside  the  tree  with 
his  gun  across  his  knees  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  thief. 

He  waited  and  waited,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  night 
there  came  a  loud  clapping  and  rattling,  and  a  white  swan 
flew  overhead,  and  lit  in  the  pear-tree  above  him.  It 
he'j:m  picking  at  one  of  the  pears,  and  then  the  Prince 
rai-ed  his  gun  to  shoot  at  it.  But  when  he  looked  along 
the  sights  it  was  not  a  swan  that  he  saw,  but  the  prettiest 
girl  that  he  had  ever  looked  upon. 

"Don't  shoot  me.  King's  son — don't  shoot  me,"  cried  she. 

But,  prut!  the  Prince  had  no  more  thought  of  shooting 
her  than  I,  for  he  had  never  seen  such  a  charming  crea- 
ture in  all  of  his  days. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he;  "I  will  not  shoot,  but  if  1  spare 
your  life,  will  you  promise  to  be  my  sweetheart  and  to 
marry  me  ?" 

' '  That  may  be  as  may  be,"  said  the  Swan  Maiden.  ' '  Now 
listen.  My  mother  is  the  witch  with  three  eyes.  She  lives 
on  the  glass  hill  that  lies  beyond  the  seven  high  mount- 
ains, the  seven  deep  valleys,  and  the  seven  wide  rivers. 
Are  you  man  enough  to  go  that  far  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  Prince;  "  I  am  man  enough  for  that 
and  more,  too." 

"  That  is  good,"  said  the  Swan  Maiden  ;  and  thereupon 
she  jumped  down  from  the  pear-tree  to  the  earth.  Then 
she  became  a  swan  again,  and  bade  the  King's  sou  to 
mount  upon  her  back  at  the  roots  of  her  wings,  and  she 
sprang  into  the  air  and  flew  away,  bearing  him  with  her. 

Well,  the  swan  flew  on  and  on  and  on  until  by-and-by 
she  said.  "  What  do  you  see,  King's  son  ?" 

"  I  see  the  gray  sky  above  me,  and  the  dark  earth  below 


me,  and  over  yonder  is  a  glass  hill,  and  on  the  hill  is  a 
house  that  shines  like  fire. " 

"That  is  where  my  mother  lives,"  said  the  Swan  Maid- 
en. "And  now  listen.  When  you  com*e  to  her  and  she 
asks  you  what  it  is  that  you  came  for,  tell  her  that  you 
want  to  have  the  one  who  draws  the  water  and  builds  the 
fire  for  your  wife,  for  that  is  myself." 

WTell,  when  they  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
glass,  the  King's  son  stepped  down  to  the  ground,  and  the 
swan  flew  over  the  roof. 

Rap!  tap!  tap!  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  old 
witch  herself  came  and  opened  it. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  she. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  Prince;  "I  may  be  one  and  I 
may  be  another." 

"And  what  do  you  want  here  ?"  said  the  old  witch. 

"That  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Prince.  "I  come  to  find 
me  a  wife,  and  I  want  the  one  who  draws  the  water  and 
builds  the  fire." 

At  this  the  old  witch  scowled  until  her  eyebrows  met. 

"  Your  mother's  wit  taught  you  none  of  that,"  said  she. 
"  All  the  same,  you  shall  have  your  sweetheart  if  you  can 
clean  my  stables  to-morrow  between  the  rise  and  the  set  of 
the  sun.  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  fail  in  the  doing,  you 
shall  be  torn  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  spots  on  the 
moon." 

The  next  morning  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  old  witch 
came  and  took  him  to  the  stables  where  he  was  to  do  his 
task.  There  stood  more  than  a  hundred  cattle,  and  the 
stable  had  not  been  cleaned  for  at  least  ten  long  years. 

"There  is  your  work, "said  the  old  witch;  and  then  she 
left  him. 

Well,  the  King's  son  set  to  work  with  fork  and  broom, 
and  might  and  main,  but — prut! — he  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  bale  out  the  great  ocean  with  a  bucket. 

At  noon  who  should  come  to  the  stable  but  the  pretty 
Swan  Maiden  herself.  "  Are  you  tired  ?"  said  she. 

Well,  yes;  the  Prince  was  tired. 

"When  one  is  tired,  one  should  rest  for  a  while,"  said 
she.  "Come  and  lay  your  head  in  my  lap." 

The  Prince  was  glad  enough  to  do  that,  for  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  working  at  that  task;  so  he  laid  his  head 
in  her  lap,  and  she  combed  his  hair  with  a  golden  comb 
till  he  fell  fast  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  Swan  Maiden 
was  gone,  the  s-un  was  setting,  and  the  stable  was  as  clean 
as  a  plate. 
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"Come  hither  and  lay  your  head  in  my 
lap  for  a  while." 

Well,  the  same  thing:  happened  as  hap- 
pened before.  The  maiden  again  combed 
his  hair  with  a  golden  comb  until  he  fell 
asleep;  aud  when  he  awakened,  the  sun 
\vas  setting  and  his  work  was  done.  He 
heard  the  old  witch  coming,  so  up  he 
jumped  to  the  roof  of  the  stable,  and  be- 
gan laying  a  feather  here  and  a  feather 
there,  for  all  the  world  as  though  he  was 
just  finishing  hi*  task. 

••  You  never  did  that  work  alone,"  said 
the  old  witch. 

"That  may  be  so  and  that  may  not  be 
so."  said  the  Prince ;  "  all  the  same,  it  was 
none  of  your  doing.  And  now  may  I 
have  the  one  who  draws  the  water  aud 
builds  the  fire?" 

But  no ;  he  was  not  to  have  his  lass  just 
yet;  there  was  still  another  task  to  be 
done  before  that.  Over  yonder  stood  a 
fir-tree,  on  the  tree  was  a  crow's  nest,  and 
in  the  nest  were  five  eggs.  Now  if  the 
Prince  could  harry  that  nest  to-morrow 
between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  neither  breaking  nor  leaving  a  sin- 
gle egg,  then  he  might  have  his  sweet- 
heart and  welcome.  If  he  failed,  he 
should  be  ground  into  powder,  body  and 
bones. 

Very  well!  That  suited  the  Prince;  so 
off  he  went  to  where  he  could  get  meat 
and  di-ink  and  sleep  for  the  night. 


Then  what  a  spite  the  old  witch  was 
in!  "You  never  did  this  by  yourself," 
said  she. 

"That  may  be  so  and  that  may  not 
be  so,"  said  the  King's  son,  "but  you 
lent  no  hand  to  help,  and  that  is  the 
truth.  And  now  may  I  have  the  one 
who  builds  the  fire  and  draws  the  wa- 
ter?" 

At  this  the  old  witch  shook  her  head ; 
no,  no,  the  Prince  must  not  hurry  mat- 
ters so.  There  was  more  to  be  done  yet 
before  he  could  have  his  lass.  Now,  if 
he  could  thatch  all  of  the  roof  of  the 
stable  with  bird  feathers,  no  two  of 
which  should  be  the  same  color,  ami 
could  do  it  between  the  rise  and  set  of 
sun  to-morrow,  then  he  might  have  his 
sweetheart  and  welcome.  But  if  he  fail- 
ed, his  bones  should  be  ground  as  fine  as 
malt  in  the  mill. 

Very  well;  that  suited  the  King's  son 
well  enough;  so  off  he  went  to  where  lie 
could  get  meat  and  drink  and  sleep  for 
the  night. 

At  sunrise  he  arose  and  off  he  went 
to  the  fields  with  his  gun;  but  if  there 
were  birds  to  be  shot,  it  was  few  of  them 
that  he  saw,  for  at  noontide  he  had  but 
two,  and  they  were  both  of  a  color.  At 
that  time  who  should  come  to  him  but 
the  Swan  Maiden.  ' '  Do  you  have  luck  :" 
said  she. 

"None  to  boast  of,"  said  the  King's 
son. 

"  One  should  not  tramp  and  tramp  all 
day  with  never  a  bit  of  rest,"  said  she. 
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The  next  morning  at 
the  rising-  of  the  sun  he 
started  off  to  find  the 
fir-tree,  and  there  was 
no  trouble  in  the  find- 
ing, I  can  tell  you,  for  it 
was  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  as 
smooth  as  glass  from 
root  to  tip.  The  Prince 
tried  and  tried  to  climb 
the  tree,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  climb 
a  moonbeam :  all  that  he 
did  was  to  tear  his  hands 
and  his  clothes. 

By  -  and  -  by 
came  the  Swan 
Maiden  as  she 
had  come  be- 
fore. 

"  Do  you 
climb  the  fir- 
tree  ?"said  she. 

"  None  too 
well,"  said  the 
King's  son. 

"Then  I 
may  help 
you  in  a 
'hard  task?" 
said  she. 

She  let 
down  the 
braids  of  her 

golden   hair,  so  that  it   hung   all    about   her   and   upon 
the  ground,  and  then  she  began  singing: 

"  Blow,  blow,  God- mother  Wind, 

Blow  the  locks  to  the  boughs  above, 
So  that  the  Prince  the  eggs  may  find, 

And  God-daughter  Swan  may  find  her  love !" 

As  soon  as  the  Swan  Maiden  had  ended,  the  wind  be- 
gan to  blow  and  blow,  and,  catching  up  her  hair,  it  car- 
ried it  to  the  top  of  the  fir-tree,  and  there  tied  it  to  the 
branches.  Then  the  Prince  climbed  the  hair,  and  so 
reached  the  nest.  There  were  the  five  eggs.  He  gathered 
tin-in,  and  then  he  came  down  as  he  had  gone  up.  After 
that  the  wind  came  again  and  untied  the  maiden's  hair 
from  the  branches,  and  she  bound  it  up  as  it  was  before. 
Then  the  Prince  laid  his  head  down  in  her  lap,  and  she 
combed  his  hair  with  her  golden  comb  till  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  the  old  witch  was  coming. 

'"Have  you  gathered  the  five  crow's  eggs?"  said  she. 

Oh  yes,  he  had  done  that;  there  they  were  lying  on 
the  moss  yonder. 

"  You  never  got  them  by  yourself,"  said  the  old  witch. 

''That  may  be  so  and  that  may  not  be  so,"  said  the 
Prince.  "And  now  may  I  have  the  one  who  builds  the 
fire  and  draws  the  water?" 

At  this  the  three-eyed  witch  muttered  and  muttered  to 
herself,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  the  Prince 
have  the  sweetheart  whom  he  had  earned. 

After  that  the  Prince  would  have  liked  to  have  had  his 
sweetheart  and  be  jogging,  but  the  old  witch  would  not 
let  him.  No;  he  must  stay  and  have  a  good  soft  bed  for 
the  night ;  then  he  and  his  lass  might  start  fresh  and  fair 
in  the  morning. 

Well,  he  would  rather  be  going;  but  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  he  had  to  consent  to  stay.  Then  they 
had  a  good  supper,  and  after  that  the  Prince  went  to 
sleep. 


Presently  there  came  a  knocking — ever  so  light — and 
when  the  Prince  opened  the  door,  whom  should  he  see 
but  the  pretty  Swan  Maiden.  "Come,"  said  she,  "for  if 
my  mother  finds  you  sleeping,  she  will  kill  you  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  pick  your  bones  in  the  morning." 

She  took  an  apple  and  cut  it  in  half;  one  part  of  it  she 
put  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  the  other  at  the  foot.  Aft- 
er that  she  and  the  Prince  went  down  into  the  kitchen ; 
there  they  made  a  figure  out  of  honey  and  barley  meal,  so 
that  it  was  quite  sticky.  Then  the  maiden  dressed  the 
figure  in  her  own  clothes,  and  set  it  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner by  the  fire. 

After  all  these  things  were  done,  she  became  a  swan 
again,  and,  taking  the  Prince  upon  her  back  at  the  roots 
of  her  wings,  away  she  flew,  over  hill  and  over  dale. 

As  for  the  old  witch,  she  sat  on  the  stone  door-step  sharp- 
ening her  knife.  By-and-by  she  went  to  the  Prince's  room 
and  knocked  on  the  door.  "  Are  you  sleeping  ?"  said  she. 

Then  the  piece  of  apple  that  lay  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
answered,  "No;  I  am  only  just  taking  off  my  shoes." 

So  the  old  witch  went  back  to  the  stone  door-step  and 
began  sharpening  her  knife  once  more.  The  next  time 
she  went  to  the  door  the  second  piece  of  apple  cried  out, 
"  I  am  only  just  taking  off  my  coat  now." 

So  back  she  went  to  sharpen  her  knife  a  little  while 
longer.  When  she  went  and  asked  for  the  third  time  if 
the  Prince  was  sleeping,  there  was  no  answer,  for  there 
were  no  more  pieces  of  apple.  Then  into  the  room  she 
went  with  her  sharp  knife  in  her  hand,  but  there  was  no- 
thing there  but  the  bed,  and  it  was  cold  and  empty.  Then 
if  anybody  was  ever  in  a  rage  it  was  the  old  witch.  Off 
she  went,  storming  and  fuming,  until  she  came  to  the 
kitchen.  There  sat  the  woman  of  honey  and  flour  beside 
the  fire,  and  the  old  woman  thought  that  it  was  the  girl 
herself.  "Where  is  your  sweetheart  ?"  said  she;  but  the 
woman  of  honey  and  barley  meal  answered  never  a  word. 

"How  now!  Are  you  dumb?"  cried  the  old  witch. 
"  I  will  see  whether  I  can  not  bring  speech  to  your  lips!" 
She  raised  her  hand.  Slap.'  she  struck,  and  so  hard  was 
the  blow  that  her  hand  stuck  fast  to  the  honey  and 
barley  meal.  "What!"  cried  she,  "will  you  hold  me  ?" 
Slap!  She  struck  with  the  other  hand  and  it  too  stuck 
fast.  So  there  she  was,  and,  for  all  that  I  know,  she  is 
sticking  to  the  woman  of  honey  and  flour  to  this  day. 

As  for  the  Swan  Maiden  and  the  Prince,  they  flew  over 
the  seven  high  mountains,  the  seven  deep  valleys,  and  the 
seven  wide  rivers,  until  they  had  come  to  the  Prince's 
home  again. 

And  a  grand  wedding  they  had  of  it,  with  music  of  fid- 
dles and  kettle-drums  and  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink. 

And  this  is  all. 
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othei  -  v,  hi  have  difterent  names  in 

i,  settled  taci  that 

in  -,  iin<  -|  n  i'ii  -  the  mother  i  •  oi  Ives  I  In'  young 
Into  the  mouth  for  protection,  but  it  is  very  ques 
tionabli  il  they  run  down  her  throat."  Mr.  Mor- 
i  is  adds  t  h:ii  the  ear  of  the  snake  has  no  external 

opening       Anal '  itni-t  s  do  not  consider  1  he  pit  oil 
he  head  nl  tin-  rattlesnake  anil  eop- 
]i.  r  head  an  organ  of  hearing. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  [  am  one  of  six  sisters. 
Our  mother  teaches  UN  at  horn.1  I  want  to  trll 
you  our  method  of  studying  geography,  diction- 
ary .  and  i-uriviit  history.  We  taki-  two  copies  ot 
.1  ._.  ,od  illustrate.:  '  We  have  Irssoiis 

selected    I'IMIII   thi'  leading  events       We   IIHM-   to 

give  tin-  geography  Hi'  i-\i-ry  locality  mentioned 
in  our  lesson,  also  to  hunt  oni  tin:  meauing  of 
everj  word  that  we  do  not  know,  and  sjn-d  it 
and  give  its  definition  Tin-  idra  is  tins.  Ihat 
With  every  locality  we  look  ii|>  w«  Imvi-  an  event 
or  personage  of  interest  associated,  which  serves 
to  preserve  it  in  onr  memory.  In  this  wa\  \M' 
followed  (.elieral  liordoii  in'  his  African  cam 
paign.  Admiral  i  'onrhet  in  t  lie  Chinese  seas,  the 
Russian  movement  in  Afghanistan,  and  lately 
the  Herman  occupation  ol  tlie  Caroline  Islands, 


HAPPY  AUTUMN  DAYS. 
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AITIIEX  grandfathers  honor  ns  by  writing  for 
•  V     our  information,  it    is  due   to   them  that 
they  should  sit  in  the  easy-chair  and  haye  the 
place  of  honor. 

I  read  with  pleasure  your"  Chat  about  Snake-" 
in  u  late  number  of  yonr  |ia|>er.  We  have  many 
more  kinds  of  venomous  serpents  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  you  think.  First,  we  have  several 
kinds  of  the  deadly  rattlesnake  i  then  the  swamp 
lion,  or  ground  rattlesnake,  also  ended  the  pop- 
liir-leuf  snake  ;  then  the  eopper-lielly  :  then  the 
highland  moecasin.  These  are  all  very  MMHIIII 
ous.  and  their  bite  is  commonly  fatal.  We  also 
have  adders  and  water-moccasins,  whose  bites, 
though  venomous,  are  not  mo  it  a  I 

We  have  a  great  many  harmless  snakes,  such 
as  the  king-snake,  which  wraps  round  other 
snakes  and  Kills  them  by  constriction,  and  swal- 
lows them;  also  the  black-snake,  flu;  chicken- 
snake,  the  coach-whip,  the  garter-snake,  the 
green-snake,  and  the  glass  or  joint  snake,  which 
last,  when  struck  a  severe  blow  on  the  back, 
comes  to  pieces,  each  piece  being  as  long  as  your 
linger  and  having  a  joint  at  each  end.  The  lat- 
ter class  have  no  fangs,  and  are  oviparous,  that 
is,  they  are  produced  from  an  egg. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Clarke  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  11. 
Morgan,  who  are  taxidermists,  and  carry  on 
business  in  this  city,  have  a  large  collection  of 
snakes  skinned  and  stuffed.  Some  of  them  are 
very  beautiful,  and.  if  you  could  get  over  Mini- 
natural  dislike  to  a  snake,  you  would  enjoy  look- 
ing at  them.  They  have  several  rattlesnakes, 
some  of  rich  color  and  beautifully  marked,  ophi- 
ologists — that  is,  naturalists  who  make  snakes  a 
study — call  the  rattlesnake  scrotalus.  This  Mann- 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  from  the 
word  krotalfiit,  which  means  a  little  rattle,  like 
the  eastanet  which  is  used  by  dancers  on  the 
stage  in  the  dance  called  cachuca. 

The  Indians  have  a  way  of  preserving  the  poi- 
son of  the  rattlesnake,  and  they  smear  their  ar- 
rows witli  the  preparation,  and  a  wound  given 
by  such  an  arrow  is  as  bad  as  the  bite  of  tin- 
snake. 

There  are  men  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina who.  for  a  little  money,  will  allow  a  rattle- 
snake to  bite  them,  and  they  use  something 
which  is  an  antidote  or  cure  for  the  bite.  This 
is  said  to  be  hog's  lard  anc1  powdered  charcoal. 
But  I  would  not  like  to  risk  it. 

I  must  tell  you  about  a  swamp  -  lion 
which  Clarke  &  Morgan  have.  This  is  a  very 
large  black-snake,  six  feet  long  and  as  large  as 
the  arm  of  a  boy.  coat  sleeve  and  all,  above  his 
elbow.  It  was  a  female,  and  I  was  present  when 
it  was  skinned.  I  took  out  of  her  sixty-three 
young  snakes,  each  of  them  inclosed  in  a  sac 
like  a  bladder.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when 
young  snakes  become  alarmed  they  run  to  their 
mother,  and  she  opens  her  mouth  and  they  run 
down  her  throat. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  sink  in  the 
forehead  of  a  snake,  between  his  eye  and  nostril, 
is  his  ear.  Isn't  it  a  funny  place  for  the  ear  ?  I 
have  skinned  snakes, and  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  GRANDPA. 

NKW  BKRNK,  NUIITH  »   * 

Mr.    Morris,    who    wrote    the    "  Chat,    about 

,es,"  says:  "  It  is  very  dillicult  to  trace  any 

animal  by  its  local  name.    In  some  cases  the 

same  name  is  applied  to  different  species ;   in 


etc  Will  yon  please  tell  me  what  yon  think  of 
this  method?  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  write 
Mm  another  letter  telling  yon  more  of  our  sttnl- 
ii  -  We  have  a  little  brother  not  three  years  old  : 
\\h'  11  >  on  ask  him  who  loves  him.  he  will  say. 
"  M  i  n'indder  and  my  fard.T  and  my  six  di 
.sisters  "  It  is  the  only  brother  we  have  1  shall 

be  I, '  11 II  ee  n   \  cars  old   to-molToW.          lUlDEE  E. 

Yonr  mother  has  found  out  a  very  suggestive 
way  of  teaching,  and  I  think  it  is  an  exi 
plan  for  making  cultivated  women  of  her  girls 
l;v  t  he-bye,  perhaps  some  of  our  older  readers 
might  take  up  tills  idea,  and  find  il  a  pleasaill 
occupation  the  coining  \\  inter  to  st  ndy  t  he  geog 
rapnyand  hi-tory  o]'  plaei  s  in  connection  \\ilh 
events  which  are  now  happening  Ymi  know 
that  we  are  living  to-day  in  what  i  he  children  of 
twenty  or  thirty  year-  hence  will  be  si  ndy  ing  in 
their  school  histories.  Isn't  it  wonderlttl.  \\  In  n 

yon  think  of  it?    Pos-iliU  -on I  you  will  have 

your  names  in  the  history  ol  the  intnrc. 


Every  boy  who  has  a  faithful  dog  to  love  him 
will  take  an  iideri-l  in  the  card  which  Arthur 
S.  J.,  a  Kiehmoiid  hoy.  has  sent  to  the  Postm 
tress.  It  would  have  plea-cd  so  great  a  man  as 
Sir  Walter  Scot  t  to  nave  read  tins  [e-tini"H\  to 
Davie  He  said,  you  remember :  "The  miserj  of 
keeping  a  dog  is  his  dying  -  >  soon ;  lint  to  In- 
sure, it  In-  lived  tor  tit'ty  years,  and  then  died, 
what  would  become  ,,t  me'.-"  Here  i.-.  Arthur's 
card  : 

IN    LOVING    MKIlor.Y    OF 

DAVII  . 

A    THOROUGH-BRED    SCOTCH   TERRIER, 

WHO  FAITHFULLY   FOI.I.owl  I.   on:   FORTUNES 

I  oi;  Tiiiurr.KN  YKAIIS, 

AND    \VAS    SHOT 

IN  THE  NniiiT  OF  FRIDAY.  AOII/ST  38,1885, 

KF.AI.11IN>.    HoMK    ONI.Y    To    DIE. 

"TitEU  UND  FEST." 


SAX  !•'!:  IM  i..  'i,  l",i!  iroRMA. 

.MY  in:  u;  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  litt  le  girl  seven 

years  old      I   liave  long  wanted  io  w  rite  to  yon 

and  tell  yon  about  HARPER'S  Yin  M.   I'KOCI.K.     I 

enjoy  reading  the  stories  very  much.     I   have 

'ears     My  brother  has  it  hound 

for  me  at  tile  end  of  every  year.  I  have  four 
brothers.  .Johnnie.  Willie.  Sydney,  and  Frank!-- 
I  have  a  si-tei  Sarah,  and  my  name  is  Lucy.  My 
mamma  <  an  mal  '  all  kinds  of  fancy-work,  and 
my  sister  is  learning  to  make  them  too.  \\  e  are 
also  taking  music  lessons.  All  my  brothers  love 
me  very  much,  fur  I  am  the  pet  and  the  young- 
est in  the  family.  Your  little  loving  fi-n.-ml  and 
readi  r.  LrcY  c.  V. 


'     .I.TT*. 

There  is  a  spring  about  twenty  minutes'  walk 
from  onr  house,  called  the  Undine  spring     \\  hen 

we  eo  there,  atler  lea\lng  the  main    road 
down   a    hill    ililo  a   field;  closMiig  the  held,  you 
reach  1  lie  -;>i  ing      It  has  a  high  si  one  wall.  w  inch 
is  overgrown  with  ivy      Last  week,  at  sin 
was  at  the  spring     A-  I  -a r  <i'  one  to 

catch  the  running  water  m  my  can.  the 
spread  In-fore  me  was  truly  loveh       hip 

front  oi  me  was  a  hill  thickly  w :.  d,  ai 

sun  wa  pearing  behind  it.    Atmyieet 

lay  a  large  pond,  some  parts  of  the  rippling  water 
still  glistening  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun      on  ihe 

other  side  of  the  pond  a  solitary  cow  stood  drink- 
ing, and  i  lial   par-  :    '          ;    rlectly 
•iion  was  quite  di  -i  inet'. 

A  man  folio  Iling  "  Bossy, 

Bossy.    I1.  'as   the    only    human    ligurc    in 

sight.    A  few  ,'ere  also  in  the  dis- 

tance.    Masses  of  wuilc.  clouds  floating  through 


the  blue  sky  were  just  touched  by  the  sun.  The 
whole  scene  gave  one  such  a  feeling  of  peace 
that  I  was  reluctant  to  leave  it. 

of  course  I  must  tell  yon  about  my  kitten. 
She  is  very  intelligent  and  affectionate.  She 
can  ••fetch  and  carry"  like  a  dog.  The  drawer 
in  which  the  corks  are  kept  has  a  metal  handle, 
and  whenever  she  hears  that  touched,  up  she 
jumps  to  get  a  cork.  MARY  H.  B. 

"i  onr  description  of  the  spring  is  a  very  good 
bit  of  word-painting  for  a  little  girl. 


This  story  of  a  haunted  house  conies  from  a 
gil  1 1  d  little  contributor  whose  home  is  in  Hawaii, 
Sandwich  Islands.  Of  course  I  need  not  assure 
such  brave  and  clever  children  as  the  readers  of 
thel'ost  office  J'.ox  that  t  here  are  really  no  ghosts 
anywhere  "t  which  to  be  afraid,  and  that  a  fear 
of  ruined  houses  is  a  very  silly  thing.  Let  me 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  dears.  If  ever  you 
have  the  .shadow  of  a  fear  of  any  thing  or  any 
place,  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light,  walk  boldly  up 
and  find  out  what  it  is.  If  you  can  not  make  up 
yonr  mind  to  go  alone,  ask  some  one  who  is  not 
timid  to  go  with  you: 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

Harry.  Kate,  and  Milly  Butler  were  coming 
along  the  road  about  seven  o'clock  one  evening. 
They  wanted  to  get  home  early,  as  they  knew 
ih.  ir  mother  would  he  waiting  tea  for  them. 

"I  shall  go  through  the  field  by  the  Haunted 
Bouse,"  -aid  Kate,  "and  will  take  Milly  with 
mi  i-  it  is  the  shortest  way." 

i     tch  me  going  iiy  that  pluce  !"  said  Harry, 
-  not  very  brave. 

"  You  needn't  go  with  us  if  you  are  afraid." 

The  eiiiidien  parted.  Harry  running  along  the 
road,  the  girls  going  through  the  field  at  a  inore 
se,iaie  pace  Harry  got  home  in  good  time,  but 
tin-  girl-  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  reason  of  which 
1  am  about  to  relate. 

When  they  were  going  past  the  Haunted 
House  tla-y  thought  they  heard  a  cry.  and  then 
another.  They  were  very  much  afraid,  for  the 
house  had  the.  reputation  of  being  haunted. 

•  i )    .  Kale.  I  wonder  what  it.  is  !"  said  Milly. 

"  It  sounded  just  like  Baby's  voice.  Let  us  go 
'  M  in,  see,''  said  Kate. 

"  I'm  so  frightened  I  daren't  go." 

"  Well,  you  stay  here,  and  I'll  go." 

So  it  was  settled,  Milly  sitting  on  the  fence, 
w  hile  Kile  w  i  nt  hack  to  the  1.1  Id  ruin.  The  place 
had  fallen  to  decay,  and  was  covered  with  ivy. 
Tin  country  people  told  each  other  stories  of 
how  a  man  had  been  killed  there,  and  that  his 
ghost  haunted  the  place.  But  Kate  had  no  fear, 
o  i  -he  would  never  believe  these  idle  tales,  as 
she  called  them.  So  she  went  fearlessly  through 
tlie  loom-,  and  at  last  stopped  at  the  top  of  a 
night  of  stairs  leading  into  a  cellar,  and  sudden- 
ly she  heard  her  name  called.  "  Yes.  it  is  Baby," 
she  said  to  herself.  She  then  went  down  two  or 
three  steps.  Inn  they  being  slippery,  she  lost  her 
balance,  and  falling  down  the  whole  flight,  she 
received  a  de.-].  gash  in  her  forehead,  and  lay  at 
the  bottom  quite  senseless. 

M'.inwhile.  \vhat  were  they  doing  at  home? 
only  Harry  had  returned,  and  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  give  was  that  he  had  left  the  girls 
in  the  field  coming  home.  Baby,  about  two  years 
old.  was  missing  also,  and  could  be  found  no- 
where. 

"  1  can't  bear  this."  said  the  father.  "Harry, 
we  must  go  in  search  of  them  again  " 

"They  y  be  in  the  Haunted  House,"  said 

Harry,     "They  said  they  intended  going  by  it." 

"  Very  likely."  said  his  father. 

So.  taking  a  lantern  with  them,  they  started, 
fully  determined  not  to  return  until  the  missing 
ones  were  found.    They  looked  in  all  possible 
'-it  suddenly  Harry  cried  out : 

"  Who  is  that  on  the  fence:-  Why,  I  declare  it 
is  Milly!" 

boil,  rushed  to  her.  and  found  that  the 
poor  child  had  been  calling  her  sister,  but  not 
Qg  any  answer,  had  begun  to  cry,  and  it 
was  in  this  pitiable  plight  they  found  her. 

"Where  is  Kate?"  was  the  first  question  Mr. 
isked  his  little  daughter. 

"We  thought  we  heard  Baby  crying,  and  she 
went  to  look  for  him.  but  she  has  not  come  back 
yet,  and  I  was  so  frightened." 

'  \re  ion  rerj  tin-d  :•"  asked  her  father :  "or 
would  yon  HK,  i,,  come  with  us?  for  we  are  go- 
ing to  look  tor  them  in  the  ruin." 

"  Oh.  please  let  me  go  with  you,  father." 
me  ah  nig.  then  " 

They  all  went  to  the  house  as  quickly  as  they 
possibly  could.  When  they  got  there.  Mr.  lintler 
told  U  ,  n  was  to  •;,,  in  a  different  part 

building;  but  .Milly  was  afraid,  and  so  she 
s'aid  with  he,'  father.  They  went  through  all 
tin-  rooms  At  last  I  hey  came  to  the  steps  lead- 
ing into  the  cellar,  where  they  found  Harry,  who 
said. 

"1  think  they  must  be  down  here,  for  I  can't 

ei  an 5  wiiere  " 
"We  will  go  down  and  see.  a.nd  if  they  are 

von  can  help  me  to  get  them  up." 
So  i  hey  all  went.  down,  and  the  first  thing  they 
saw  was  poor  Kate  lying  quite  unconscious,  w  itii 
a  deep  cut  in  her  forehead,  from  which  the  blood 
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was  oozing  They  soon  found  Georgie  asleep  on 
the  haul  stone  floor.  Harry  took  the  little  fellow 
gently  up  in  liis  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  room 
above  wiihnut  awaking  him.  Mr.  Butler  raised 
Kal<-  from  the  damp  floor  and  carried  her  up. 
'I  ,,  \  i  ht 'ii  set  off  for  home,  and  reached  it  about 
nine  o'clock,  where  Mrs.  Butler  was  looking  out 
very  anxiously  for  them. 

What  with  the  fright, the  loss  of  blood,  and  ev- 
erything combined,  Kate  was  kept  in  bed  with  a 
loi'i"  illiH-s,  and  Milly  was  her  devoted  attend- 
ant all  through  the  weary  hours.  As  for  little 
Georgie.  he  was  none  the  worse  for  his  adven- 
ture, and  was  soon  running  about  as  lively  as 
U-toiv.  having  quite  forgotten  his  fright. 

At  last  Kate  was  welt  enough  to  come  down- 
stairs, and  about  a  month  later  they  all  went  on 
a  visit,  to  their  grandmother,  who  lived  by  the 
s.  a  vide.  They  spent  many  happy  days  in  look- 
ing for  shells,  sea-weeds,  and  many  other  curiosi- 
ties for  their  cabinet  at  home.  Their  visit  came 
to  an  end  all  too  soon,  and  Kate  returned  to  her 
parents  looking  very  much  better.  And  here  .we 
will  leave  them.  LILLIE  G  KEEN  WELL. 


DRESDEN,  GERMANY. 

I  think  the  postman  who  brings  the  mail  to 
your  box  must  have  his  hands,  or  rather  his  bag, 
quite  full  of  letters  and  exchanges,  hopeful  of 
ai'P'-aring  in  print  to  delight  the  many  eyes  in 
different  countries.  I  am  one  of  your  American 
admirers,  and  am  always  glad,  even  to  sacrifice 
the  cooling  of  my  morning  coffee,  to  open  the 
door  and  welcome  from  the  postman's  hands  the 
arrival  of  home  letters  and  papers. 

I  like  Dresden  very  much,  especially  for  its 
beautiful  country  surroundings,  and  much  enjoy 
a  day  spent  in  one  of  the  ravines  among  the 
rocka  near  this  place.  Roaming  in  the  green 
haunts  of  Rabenau  Grund,  climbing  the  rocky, 
rugged  heights  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  enjoy- 
ing quietly  a  ride  on  the  Elbe  River,  are  all  charm- 
ing ways  of  spending  a  summer  day.  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  had  pleasantdays  when 
visiting  tin:-.-  places.  Fart  of  the  way  to  the 
Grund  iltahenau)  I  rode  on  a  railroad, the  track 
of  which  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
the  ears  much  resembled  American  street  cars. 

Once  in  the  ravine,  the  beautiful  wild  flowers, 
ripe  berries,  and  green  trees  seemed  to  lure  me 
in  my  happiness  to  their  abode.  But  in  Saxon 
Switzerland  the  scenery  is  different.  The  mass- 
ive rocks  projecting  over  the  green  parts  in  some 
places  formed  beautiful  nooks  for  the  saucy  daisy 
faces  and  delicate  ferns  to  peep  from.  It  is  real- 
ly pleasant,  while  seated  on  a  moss-grown  rock, 
to  imagine  the  little  daisies  and  other  wild  flow- 
ers fine  ladies  with  crowns  of  gold  around  their 
lily-white  faces,  giving  balls  and  banquets  under 
the  waving  arbor  of  friendly  ferns. 

I  could  write  much  about  our  visit  here,  but 
choose  to  leave  the  subject  and  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  our  visit  to  the  King's  palace.  As  it  j* 
sin ia t':<)  a  short  distance  from  Dresden,  at  Pilnitz, 
on  the  Elbe,  we  en  joyed  a  pleasant  boat  ride  also. 
\Ve  soon  approached  Pilnitz,  and  as  the  King 
and  Queen  were  pronounced  to  be  "spazieren- 
fahren,"  or  gone  for  a  drive,  we  were  allowed  to 
enter  their  private  garden  in  the  presence  of  their 
royal  attendant.  In  this  palace  the  King  and 
Qiieen  of  Saxony  reside  in  the  summer.  Parts  of 
the  garden  are  adorned  with  rare  plants  and 
tree-,  imported  from  other  countries,  and  here  I 
saw,  among  other  American  trees,  our  well- 
known  fir.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  palace 
wen-  open,  ami  we  could  see  the  interior  of  the 
Queen's  fine  rooms.  NELLIE  H. 

RlDCKLAND,  SOLTH    CAROLINA. 

I  read  in  the  Post-office  Box  about  a  setter  dog 
which  could  shut  a  door,  so  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  something  about  a  smart  old  pointer 
named  cupiil.  Cupid  was  a  native  of  Albany, 
<;>••  'i-^ia.  His  owner  had  been  dead  several  years 
before  the  time  I  speak  of,  but  he  seemed  to  be- 
long to  everybody  who  lived  in  Albany,  and  they 
all  took  care  of  him.  Whenever  a  stranger  came 
to  Albany,  ("upid  would  go  to  him  and  beg  until 
he  got  some  money;  it  did  not  matter  how  much, 
it  it,  only  was  a  coin.  But  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  money  alone ;  he  wanted  it  wrapped 
in  a  little  piece,  of  paper,  and  would  not  take  it 
unless  it.  was  wrapped.  When  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  it  covered  to  suit  his  fastidious  fancy, 
be  w<  >uld  take  it  in  his  mouth  to  a  butcher's-shop, 
put  it  on  the  counter,  and  wait  until  the  butcher 
gave  him  a  pic.-*-  of  meat.  Needless  to  say  he  al- 
ways got  it  He  was  very  particular  not  to  beg 
from  a  citizen  of  Albany  ;  only  from  strangers. 

We  onci-  had  a  black  setter  named  Neily.  She 
was  a  splendid  bird  dog,  and  we  were  all  very 
fond  of  her.  Sometimes  papa  would  go  to  walk, 
at  id  leave  liK  hat.  at  home  on  purpose.  When  he 
had  gi  iiie  a  Lpootl  \va  v  he  would  call  Nelly,  pat  his 
own  head,  and  say.  "  Nelly,  hat— hat  "  Then  she 
would  dash  back  TO  tin?  house  and  bring  H,  nev- 
er miini  wh^re  ii  was;  she  would  hunt  through 
the  ••••  M.  •••  house  •  »n  t  m-  t  a  Mrs.  on  papa's  desk, 
and  evt-rywli'-re  '1st- -until  she  foui:d  it.  Some- 
times  papii  would  trll  her  t<>  hring  his  straw  hat, 
and  sometime-;  his  f>ll.  and  she  would  always 
bring  thf  right,  on-'.  Iton'i  yon  think  she  was 
clever  to  know  the  ^ ra \v  from  the  felt? 

Papa  plant-  rier  ..n  tin-  savannah  River,  and 
\vi:i-n  tin-re  is  a  great  Mnmi  or  n  freshet  the 
whole  pluntution  is  overflowed.  There  was  a 


storm  in  1881  when  the  water  was  nearly  five  feet 
high  in  our  house  on  the  plantation.  None  of 
the  family  were  there  at  the  time — we  were  all 
in  Savannah — but  Nelly  and  two  or  three  other 
dogs  were  drowned.  We  have  been  having  a 
quantity  of  rain  here,  I  hope  the  poor  people  in 
Porto  Rico  have  had  some  of  it.  EMMIE  C.  W. 


NBW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  did  not 
spend  my  vacation  in  the  country  this  summer. 
I  have  been  to  the  Flower  Mission,  and  had  a  very 
nice  time.  They  had  a  great  many  flowers.  The 
expressman  brought  in  large  baskets  and  put 
them  on  tables,  and  then  the  ladies  took  all  the 
roses  and  other  flowers  out  and  sent  them  up- 
stairs to  make  into  bouquets,  after  which  they 
are  taken  down-stairs  to  be  packed  into  baskets 
for  the  ladies  to  take  out  to  hospitals  and  to  sick 
people  in  tenement-houses.  The  people  in  the, 
country  send  these  flowers,  and  sometimes  they 
send  fruit.  I  went  out  with  flowers  twice  with 
my  aunt.  l-'ii>t  we  carried  two  hundred  bouquets 
to  the  Child's  Nursery,  and  the  second  time  we 
carried  fori  y-liu1  bouquets  to  the  Home  for  the 
Destitute  Blind,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the 
room  one  of  the  women  said,  "I  smell  flowers." 

MABEL  A.  S. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from-  a  little  girl  who 
has  been  doing  her  part  in  making  the  poor  and 
destitute  happy. 


SAND  SPRING,  IOWA, 

I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  of  age.  I  go  to  school 
when  it  is  held,  but  we  are  having  our  vacation 
now.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  live 
on  a  farm,  and  drive  cattle  and  ride  horseback. 
My  father  has  five  horses.  I  would  like  to  corre- 
spond with  some  little  boy  about  my  age.  For 
pets  we  have  a  canary-bird  and  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  May  I  write  again  ?  My  sister  wrote  to  you, 
and  her  letter  was  printed.  FLOYD  BOWEN. 


NEW  MIDDLE-TON,  TENNESSEE. 

DARLING  POSTMISTRESS,— I  would  so  love  to  see 
you,  because  I  know  you  are  just  as  sweet  as 
you  can  be.  You  always  say  such  sweet  things 
at  the  end  of  the  letters.  I  think  you  have  more 
f  r  ie  nd: s  t  ha  n  any  body  else,  because  e  very  body  who 
reads  HARPKU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  loves  you,  and  I 
believe  it  is  read  by  nearly  everybody.  I  am  al- 
ways afraid  that  my  letters  will  be  too  long,  and 
when  they  are  printed  they  are  not  long  a  bit,  so 
I  am  going  to  write  more  this  time.  I  am  doing 
the  ironing  now  for  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  I 
have  been  staying  out  here  all  summer,  and  I 
have  learned  many  things.  I  believe  I  could 
keep  house  by  myself  if  the  house  were  not  very 
large.  I  have  learned  tomilk.and  I  like  it  everso 
much.  One  of  our  Sunday-school  teachers  died  not 
long  ngo,  and  the  Sunday-school  scholars  formed 
a  profession  and  marched  to  the  church  where  the 
funeral  sermon  was  preached,  and  from  there  to 
the  grave.  Your  correspondents  are  always  try- 
ing to  guess  what  color  your  eyes  are,  and  you 
won't  tell  them.  Perhaps  you  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  green  ones,  like  myself.  I  am  sorry 
for  you  if  you  have.  Sister  and  I  began  our  les- 
sons the  7th  of  September.  We  study  at  home, 
as  we  have  to  help  auntie,  and  we  couldn't  d_o  so 
if  we  went  to  school.  1  spent  two  weeks  with  a 
cousin  this  summer,  and  some  boys  down  there 
had  some  barrel  hammocks  ;  I  think  they  ;ire  very 
nice.  Sister  and  I  have  a  net  hammock.  Some 
of  tin-  children  receive  HARPEU'S  Youi,G  PEOPLE 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  I  think  it's  nicer  to  have  it 
every  week.  The  continued  stories  always  leave 
off  at  the  most  interesting  part,  and  then  one  has 
the  pleasure  of  imagining  what  the  next  will  be. 
DAISY  D. 

KONA  HAWAII,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  will  write  a  letter  on 
what  I  saw  in  a  ride,  and  not  a  walk,  for  I  can 
not  walk  much  here,  the  roads  are  so  bad  and 
full  of  stones.  Papa  and  I  went  for  a  ride,  and 
with  us  Joe  Frost,  who  is  not  like  Jack  Frost, 
because  he  is  pleasant,  and  does  not  break  the 
jugs  of  water.  We  rode  under  a  monkey-pod 
tree.  It  has  flowers  all  over  it.  some  one  color 
and  some  of  another.  The  leaves  shut  up  at 
night,  and  the  bird  Polly  sleeps  up  there.  The 
lautana  grows  everywhere,  and  has  beautiful 
flowers,  but  very  prickly  stems.  I  saw  one  grow 
on  a  stone  without  any  earth  for  it  to  grow  in, 
but  the  stone  was  like  a  sponge,  and  the  water 
stays  in  it.  A  tree  was  bent  into  a  half  hollow, 
and  the  rain  kept  there,  so  we  could  get  it,  if 
thirsty  :  some  people  do  drink  out  of  it.  In  the 
forest,  flowers  and  weeds  grow.  Coffee  grows 
under  t>i!i>-r  trees  on  little  trees;  green  leaves; 
the  berries  are  green,  and  some  red— the  old  ones 
left  are  black — and  the  flowers  are  white.  One 
place  the  hill  was  like  that,  /,  and  we  had  to  walk 
down  it  like  a  letter  S— a  lot  of  them  together— 
to  keep  on,  and  we  saw  a  native's  house  made  of 
ferns.  Some  of  the  ferns  grow  on  the  ground, 
and  some  up  the  trees  and  over  old  rotten  trees 
that  have  fallen  down.  I  took  hold  of  one  tree 
to  go  round  it,  when  it  fell  down  ;  it  was  full  of 
ants.  The  plants  have  all  kinds  of  different 
leaves.  On  some  trees  the  leaves  are  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  than  they  are  on  other  branches  of  the 
same  tree;  the  leaves  on  the  old  branches  are 


not  anything  like  those  on  the  young  ones.  I 
saw  two  trees  standing  together;  one  had  big 
branches  on  the  top.  that  looked  like  a  long  stick 
with  fingers  on  eaeh  side,  and  the  other  had 
branches  like  a  great  hand,  with  its  fingers  stick- 
ing (jut  as  they  do  on  a  hand.  HAIIOLD. 


II.  C.  (Jersey  City),  and  other  inquirers :  Send 
five  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square.  New  York,  and  ask 
them  to  send  you  No.  238  of  HARPER'S  YOUNQ 
PEOPLE,  containing  the  article  on  "A  Canvas 
Canoe."— G.  I*.  Blakeslee:  See  answer  to  H.  C. 
above.— It.  A.  McA.  and  others  :  We  do  not  insert 
exchanges  beginning  thus,  "What  have  you  boys 
to  offer  or  exchange"  for  a  banjo,  printing-press, 
or  other  article.  Every  exchange  should  state 
precisely  what  particular  tiling  is  desired  in  re- 
turn for'  the  article  offered,  and  should  not  be 
left  in  any  way  indefinite.  Exchangers  are  not 
allowed  to  offer  articles  for  sale,  and  birds'  eggs 
and  fire-arms  are  always  prohibited.  Please 
state  first  what  you  yourself  have  to  exchange, 
and  afterward  what  you  want  in  return.— K.  S. 
1!. :  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  room  for  your  pretty 
little  poem  on  the  "  Chestnut  -Tree.*1  Do  you 
like  to  go  nutting?  I  used  to.— Dado  E. :  Life  at  a 
military  post  must  be  interesting.  I  have  thought 
so  always,  but  since  I  have  read  Booty  <md 
Saddles,  by  Mrs.  Custer,  I  am  more  convinced 
of  it  than  ever. — Charles  F. :  A  re  you  ever  allowed 
to  drive  those  great  horses?— C.  W.  3U-E. :  The 
matter  of  which  you  speak  is  not  forgotten. — 
Mint  Irs  E.  II.  went  on  a  morning  walk,  and  saw, 
he  tells  me  : 

First  a  little  robin, 

Then  a  little  mouse, 
Then  the  pretty  bush 

Where  he  made  his  bouse. 

Was  it  the  robin  or  the  mouse,  Charlie,  who  had 
a  house  in  the  bush  ?  Mousie.  of  course,  belonged 
to  the  field  family.— Daisy  M. :  Thank  you  for 
your  little  letter. —Sarah  May  I. :  Your  kind  words 
are  welcome.  —  Carrie  L.  Pierce,  Morrismiville, 
New  York,  would  like  to  correspond  with  Adele 
McC.,  of  Porto  Rico.— E.  \.  W. :  Alas,  dear !  the 
pencil  marks  were  so  dim  that  I  could  not  read 
the  letter.  Ink,  please,  for  me  !— Ucrtlia  M;ihri 
H. :  You  darling  child  !  I  am  glad  you  and  bro- 
ther saved  the  humming-bird.— Annie  C. :  Sketch- 
ing is  a  charming  employment. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

E  N  I  G  51  A  . 

My  first  is  in  melon,  not  in  pear. 
My  second  is  in  lion,  not  in  bear. 
My  third  is  in  evening,  not  in  dawn. 
My  fourth  is  in  meadow,  not  in  lawn. 
My  fifth  is  in  streamlet,  not  in  pond. 
My  sixth  is  in  brake,  and  not  in  frond. 
My  seventh  is  in  gem,  but  not  in  bud. 
My  eighth  is  in  ripple,  not  in  flood. 
My  whole  is  a  time  of  the  year's  delight, 
When  we  study  and  play  both  morning  and 
night.  LULU  JAMES. 

No.  '2. 
ACROSTIC. 

1.  An  American  orator.  2.  An  English  Queen. 
3.  A  conqueror  of  the  olden  time.  4  A  conqueror 
of  modern  days.  5.  A  hero  and  saint.  G.  A  phi- 
losopher and  man  of  letters.  7.  A  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia. 8.  A  Queen  of  Spain.  9.  A  Czar  of  Russia. 
10.  A  daughter  of  the  Tudors. 

Initials  give  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  a  very 
lovely  poem  by  an  American  poet.  MAGGIE  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLKK  IN  No   308. 

No.  1.— G-round.  G-rove.  G-rub.  G-ruff.  (i  rntn. 
A  -  base.  A  -  bridge.  B  -  rig.  T-ot  ter. 
L-arch.  F-ox.  C-row.  G-oat.  G-aunt. 
G-ash.  G-ray. 

No.  2.— Harrison  Weir. 

No.  3-  —  Shakespeare.  —  Hare.  Shark.  Spear. 
Tear.  Sheep.  Spark.  Rake.  Hark. 


No.  4.—  H  A  L  T 
AREA 
LEAP 
TAPE 


LIMP 
I  I)  O  L 
MODE 
PLEA 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  rec-i  i\  ed 
from  L.   A.  M.,  Georgie  W.  R.,  F.  B    H..  Maud 
Langdon,  Cockade  City,  Bessie  Shaw,  Morn- 
worth.  Emory  Pulsifer.  Jessie  S-,  Susan  Bingham, 
Kitty  Grace  Weed.  Archie  Holmes.  France-  i 
more.  Carlisle  H.,  Gene  Waxholm,  and  C.  R.  Kirk- 
wood. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  arid  3d  pages  of  cover.'} 
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MISPLACED    AFFECTION. 


THE  HAPPY  FAMILY. 

MANY  years  ago,  while  strolling  along  th.it  street  of  London 
called  the  Edgewaro  Road,  I  came  to  one  of  those  free  ex- 
hiliiiious  on  the   sidewalk   called   a  "  Happy   Family."     These 


shows,  hy  no  menus  mirommon  in  the  English  metropolis,  consist 
of  a  lai'ue  cage  containing  a  number  of  animals  of  opposite  tastes 
and  habits,  such  as  cats,  rats,  foxes,  dogs,  pigeons,  hawks,  and 
other  enemies  which  forego  their  natural  appetites  and  reside 
together  in  peace. 

The  particular  show  of  which  I  now  speak  contained,  besides 
..,  pigeon  ami  a  rabbit  and  some  other  creatures,  two  monkey-, 
an  old  one  and  a  young  one.  The  elder  sat  curled  up  on  a  perch 
in  one  eorner.  solemnly  dozing.  The  younger,  with  all  the  sport- 
ive thoughtlessness  of  youth,  \vas  otherwise  engaged.  On  one 
side  of  the  cage  was  a  compartment  pierced  with  little  arched 
doorways  for  the  use  of  sneh  small  animals  as  rats,  guinea-pigs, 

or  squirrels.     Fr< ne  of  these  arched  doorways  protruded  the 

tail  of  a  rat.  The  young  monkey  was  amusing  himself  hy  catch- 
ing hold  of  this  tail. and  slowly  pulling  the  rat  out  backward 
till  he  could  about  see  its  ears,  and  then  letting  it  run  in  again. 

I  st 1  some  time  watching  him  go  through  this  performance, 

until  at  last-  there  was  a  flash  and  a  flurry,  and  for  one  instant 
the  rat  hung  by  his  teeth  to  the  monkey's  nose. 

When  released,  the  little  imp  flew  to  the  bars  right  in  front 
of  me,  where  it  clung,  the  most  comical  object  of  woe-begone 
misery.  I  think,  I  ever  beheld.  Its  little  mouth  drawn  up  like  a 
bullet-hole,  its  eyes  half  closed,  its  brow  wrinkled,  and  blood 
trickling  down  its  poor  little  snout,  it  gave  forth  the  most  pit- 
eons  wailings— -  \Vo-o-oo!  wo-oo-oo !"  It  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant, however;  for  the  old  monkey  had  awakened  like  lightning 
:it  I  he  lirst  sound  of  the  seutile.  and  was  at  its  side  before  it  had 
fairly  got  through  the  first  "Woo-oo!"  The  elder  looked  anx- 
iously in  the  young  one's  face,  and  then  putting  the  tips  of  its 
fingers  gently  on  the  bleeding  nose,  carefully  scrutinized  the 
stain  for  half  a  second. 

Whish!  There  was  another  flashy  scramble,  and  the  next 
thing  I  saw  was  that  the  old  fellow  had  the  rat  by  the  tail,  and 
was  pounding  its  head  with  the  rapidity  of  a  sewing-machine 
on  the  floor  of  the  cage.  In  a  few  seconds  the  poor  rodent  lay 
dead  and  limp.  The  old  monkey  gave  it  one  contemptuous 
glance  as  it  turned  away,  as  much  as  to  say,  "There!  I  have  set- 
tled you,"  then  clambering  up  to  the  side  of  its  youthful  com- 
panion, took  another  look  at  the  bleeding  nose,  gave  the  young- 
ster a  cuff  on  the  head,  and  gravely  went  to  sleep  again. 


STOLEN   PLEASURES    ARE   NOT   ALWAYS    SWEET. 

ONE  LITTLE  DARKT  (quidhfi.  "  Quit  yo'  gigglin',  ur  de  man  '11  see  us  Two  LITTLE  DARKIES  (excitedly).   "  Hi'ee  '.     Whar  dat  ting  come 

an'  bounce  us  of'n  de  wagain'."  f'um?" 
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I  I    l;.\I.\G  THE  TABLES  ON   PUSSY. 

I'.Y  OLIVE  THORNE  MILLER, 

MOST  birds  are  as  fond  of  a  frolic  as  any  of  you  little 
people.       We  seldom  catch  them  at   it.  to  he  sure,  hut 
that   is   partly  because  we   do   not    \\atch    them    closely 
enough,  and  partly  that  we  have  taught  them  to  he  afraid 
of  us,  and  they  take  care  to  keep  out  of  our  sight. 

Any  one  patient  enough  to  wait  for  them,  and  careful 
not  to  frighten  them,  may  see  birds  amusing  themselves  in 
many  ways  even  in  our  city  streets. 

One  of  the  drollest  thing's  of  this  sort  was  seen  lately  by 
a  clergyman.  It  was  plainly  a  bit  of  fun.  a  kind  of  prac- 
tical joke,  and  the  victim  was  a  dignified  cat.  I'uss\  had 
saated  herself  comfortably  on  a  gate  post,  where  she  was 
out  of  the  way  of  impertinent  dogs  or  hoys,  and  yet  could 
see  everything  and  everybody  that  passed,  which  I  need 
not  tell  you,  if  you  are  knowing  in  the  ways  of  these  pets, 
cats  are  very  fond  of  doing. 

She  might  have  had  a  quiet  hour  in  this  spot,  but  un- 
fortunately she  was  noticed  by  a  small  flock  of  swallows 
which  were  skimming  over  the  fields  in  merry  mood,  as 
it  proved. 

No  sooner  did  they  spy  their  old  enemy  in  this  exposed 
place  than  they  apparently  resolved  to  pay  her  off  for  the 
frights  she  had  given  them  by  a  little  fun  at  her  expense. 

Do  you  know  how  a  small  bird  worries  or  teases  an 
enemy  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself  ?  He  does  it  by 
flying  swiftly  over  the  foe,  and  giving  it  a  peck  in  pass- 
ing. In  this  way  a  bird  like  the  swallow  or  kingbird  will 
annoj'  and  even  drive  away  a  crow  or,  it  is  said,  an  eagle. 

"Well,  this  was  the  plan  of  the  swallows  against  Pussy. 
Each  one  in  turn  flew  past  her,  flapping  his  wings  in  her 
face,  almost  touching  her  ear,  and  making  her  think  he 
would  surely  peck  her.  Naturally  she  did  not  like  it, 
and  tried  to  turn  the  fun  on  her  side  by  catching  one  of 
them  for  her  supper. 

But  they  were  too  quick  for  her.  Around  and  around 
they  flew  in  a  perfect  circle,  or  like  an  endless  chain,  each 
one  coming  as  near  as  he  dared,  and  evidently  enjoying 
the  joke  greatly,  while  Pussy  snatched  and  clutched  wild- 
ly at  them  as  they  passed — as  you  may  see  in  the  picture. 

If  she  had  caught  one  of  her  tormentors  in  thai  cruel 
paw,  he  would  have  had  a  sorry  time.  But  she  did  not; 
and  when  she  had  endured  the  rouirh  play  for  some  time, 
till  her  patience  was  gone,  though  long  before  the  birds 
were  tired  of  the  sport,  she  gave  up  the  strange  contest  and 
came  down,  very  huffy  indeed. 

It  is  all  right,  in  her  opinion,  for  a  cat  to  play  with  a 
bird  or  a  mouse  before  she  is  ready  to  eat  it,  but  for  these 
insignificant  creatures  to  turn  the  tables  upon  a  dignified 
cat — that  is  quite  another  matter! 


CAPTAIN  TRUST V. 

BY  MATTIE  B.  BANKS. 

i  PAIR  of  gray  eyes,  clear  and  steady  ;  an  honest  lau^h 
/A  that  seemed  to  come  straight  from  his  heart  and  to 
go  straight  to  yours;  a  persevering,  intelligent  mind  that 
kept  him  ahead  in  his  classes;  an  active  youn^  hodv  and 
strong  will  which  made  him  leader  on  the  pln\  Around. 
and  earned  for  him  the  til  h-  of  <  'aptain  ;  and  a  habit  of  do- 
ing things  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time,  which 
gave  him  the  name  of  Trusty:  that  was  Jack. 

A  pair  of  gay  blue  eyes;  a  light,  merry  laugh:  a  nerv- 
ous body  that  could  not  keep  quiet, but  did  not  like  work; 
a  brain  that  jumped  at  conclusions,  and  sometimes  hmded 
in  the  right  place  and  sometimes  didn't;  a  will  like  a 
weather-cock;  and  a  habit  of  putting  oil'  e\ er\  thini;-  that 
he  should  do  to-day  until  to  morrow,  and  then  slipping 
through  the  task  as  easily  as  possible:  that  was  Morris. 

If  Mrs.  Allen  should  send  Jack  to  buy  some  hi  it  tons,  hack 


he  would  come  in  about  ten  minutes,  buttons  and  change 
just  as  they  should  be.  If  Morris  undertook  the  commis- 
sion, lie  would  return  after  an  hour's  absence  with  three 
(h  i/en  buttons  instead  of  two,  blue  buttons  instead  of  black. 
"After  all,  mother,"  he  would  say,  "what  difference 
does  it  make  being  so  careful  about  buttons  and  little 
things  like  that?  If  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
now.  I  would  be  as  particular  as  Jack." 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  every-day  life,  the  boys 
were  confronted  by  one  of  these  "  little  things"  that  was 
to  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Jack  stood  ready, 
with  tried  armor,  while  Morris — well,  he  would  have  been 
prepared  too,  of  course,  if  lie  had  only  had  warning. 

About  the  middle  of  March  their  married  sister,  Kate, 
came  home  with  her  three  children  to  make  a  visit.  After 
she  had  been  at  the  house  about  a  week,  Mr.  Allen  was 
obliged  to  go  away,  and  as  his  wife  needed  a  change,  he 
took  her  with  him.  leaving  Mrs.  Kate  to  keep  house. 

"Of  course  you'll  guard  the  castle,  boys,"  said  their 
father,  as  he  stood  at  the  station  waiting  for  the  cars, 
"and  take  care  of  Kate  and  the  children.  And  if  a  hur- 
ricane or  a  Hood  should  come,  or  the  house  should  burn 
down,  save  those  papers  in  the  lower  drawer  in  my  desk," 
he  added,  with  a  laiiirh. 

"Oh.  yes,  father,"  replied  Morris,  confidently.      "  We'll 
fight  for  the  old  place  as  long  as  there's  a  board  left." 
"Yes,  sir."  said  Jack,  quietly. 

The  first  night  all  went  well.  Morris  took  a  large  club 
into  his  room,  hoping  that  the  family  would  be  visited  by 
burglars,  and  he  might  have  that  opportunity,  so  long 
wailed  for,  to  prove  himself  a  hero;  but  if  those  spirits 
of  the  night  were  abroad,  they  did  not  favor  the  Aliens. 
Something  else  came  to  the  hoys  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, and  that  was  a  temptation. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant-looking  temptation  in  the  shape 
of  their  cousin  Ralph,  with  an  invitation  to  go  home  with 
him  to  a  candy  pull.  a,,d  to  spend  the  night  at  their  house 
in  the  next  town. 

Morris  accepted  at  once,  and  Jack  at  once  refused. 
"Father  told  us  to  stay  at  home,'1  he  said,  "to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  Kate  and  the  children." 

"Oh.  well."  returned  Morris,  "he  only  said  that  be- 
cause it  happened  to  come  into  his  head  the  last  thing. 
He  only  meant  to  look  after  things  in  a  general  sort  of 
way.  He  didn't  say  we  couldn't  stir  out  of  the  house. 
I'm  going  to  ask  Kate  if  she'd  mind." 

"There,   Jack."  he    continued,  when    he    came    back, 
"  Kate  says  she  doesn't  care  at  all.      Andrew  sleeps  in  the 
house,  you  know,  and  the  other  servants  are  here." 
"  Papers,"  said  Jack. 

"Oh.  pshaw!  The  idea  of  our  house  burning  up  or 
Mowing  down,  or  anything!  Father  was  joking." 

"Told  him  I'd  stay."  persisted  Jack,  his  sentences  be- 
coming shorter  as  his  disappointment  increased. 

""Well,  if  you  want  to  he  such  a  goose  of  an  old  Cas, 
you  mav."  said  Morris. 
"Who's  old  Cas?" 

"Why.  that  fellow  that's  been  stuck  up  on  that  burning 
deck  so  long  for  all  the  school-boys  to  pelt  at.'' 

So  Morris  deserted  his  post  and  lost  his  chance,  and 
Jack  was  left  to  be  the  hero  of  the  occasion.  The  occa- 
sion was  already  in  preparation.  Something  had  been 
out  of  order  in  the  steam  furnace,  and  a  man  had  been  to 
the  house  that  afternoon  to  put  in  a  new  pipe.  What  was 
the  trouble,  or  what  was  done  to  remedy  it.  no  one  could 
exactly  discover  afterward;  but  later  in  the  day  a  most 
peculiar  odor  was  noticed.  Jane  went  into  the  cellar  for 
coal,  and  came  back  with  her  nose  in  the  air.  After  a 
while  the  same  odor  crept  upstairs  and  invaded  her  in  her 
own  domains. 

"  It  must  be  the  new  iron  of  the  pipe,"  explained  Kate. 
"It's  always  unpleasant  when  first  heated." 

Very  soon  it  had  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
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Andrew  was  called,  and  the  furnace  carefully  examined. 
Nothing  seemed  wrong. 

"It  must  be  the  iron, "said  Mrs.  Kate  again.  "  We'll 
have  to  endure  it  for  to-night.  It  will  probably  be  gone 
in  the  morning." 

They  passed  a  cozy,  pleasant  evening.  Kate  did  her  best 
to  make  Jack  forget  his  lost  frolic,  and  was  very  enter- 
taining. They  had  a  gay  game  of  dominoes  with  the 
children,  and  when  the  younger  ones  had  gone  to  bed, 
Kute  read  aloud  from  the  Pickwick  Papers,  and  Jack 
played  his  favorite  pieces  on  the  piano  to  his  sister's  ad- 
miring ears.  One  by  one  the  family  went  off  into  the 
darkness  of  night  and  sleep,  as  confident  and  unconcerned 
as  they  had  been  so  often  before ;  and  all  the  time  there 
was  a  cunning,  cruel  enemy  in  the  house  already  coiled 
for  his  terrible  spring,  but  waiting,  waiting  until  his  vic- 
tims should  have  sailed  afar  down  on  the  river  of  sleep. 

How  he  started  on  his  tour  no  one  ever  knew.  No  sign 
of  his  presence  at  half  past  ten  except  through  the  stifling 
odor  for  which  no  clew  could  be  found,  but  at  some  time 
during  the  night  he  was  creeping  with  small,  crackling- 
feet  from  beam  to  beam  in  the  cellar.  Then  he  pushed 
his  hand  through  the  floor  of  the  first  story.  What  had  he 
there?  A  closet  full  of  old  magazines.  Ha!  that  was  what 
he  liked.  So  dry !  so  crisp !  so  quickly  devoured !  Still  the 
night  wore  on,  and  still  slept  on  the  unconscious  family. 

"I  will  suffocate  them  first,"  thought  the  crafty  enemy. 
"  There  shall  be  no  chance  of  escape."  He  called  smoke, 
his  grand  ally.  Together  they  could  do  the  work.  Quiet- 
ly it  stole  into  the  rooms.  It  had  a  white  hand  to  lay  on 
every  mouth.  It  was  gentle,  but  so  strong!  It  could 
blind  the  eyes,  confuse  the  mind,  lead  footsteps  astray. 
Denser  and  thicker  it  came — more  than  all  into  the  room 
of  faithful  little  Captain  Trusty,  who  slept  over  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  next  to  the  magazine  closet.  He  was 
diva  in  ing  that  he  was  one  of  the  princes  in  the  tower  on 
the  point  of  smothering,  when  he  jumped  up  suddenly. 
What  was  that  ?  A  feather-bed  ?  No.  Smoke  ?  Then 
their  house  was  on  fire.  And  what  had  his  father  told 
him  to  save  ?  Kate  and  the  children  and  the  papers. 

He  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant,  and  hastily  slipping  oil 
a  few  clothes,  seized  the  lamp,  and  rushed  to  Kate's  door. 

' '  Kate !  Kate !"  he  called.  ' '  Are  you  awake  ?  The  house 
is  full  of  smoke.  Do  you  suppose  it's  on  fire?" 

Kate  started.  She  had  been  trying  for  the  last  half-hour 
to  awaken.  She  had  a  queer  feeling  in  her  throat,  and  an 
indistinct  idea  that  the  odor  was  knocking  at  her  door  ask- 
ing for  admittance.  No;  the  door  was  open,  and  that  was 
Jack's  voice.  He  said  smoke.  So  it  was.  Kate  was  up 
in  an  instant,  while  Jack  went  on  to  arouse  Andrew. 

She  wrapped  the  baby  in  a  shawl  and  started  to  call  the 
other  children.  Of  course  it  would  be  only  a  little  fire; 
still  she  would  like  to  feel  that  the  children  were  near 
her;  and  grandma!  somebody  must  speak  to  her. 

Jack  succeeded  at  last  in  rousing  sleepy  Andrew,  and 
they  went  straight  to  the  dining-room.  "For,"  said  Jack, 
"there  was  more  smoke  in  my  room  than  anywhere  else." 
And  as  he  spoke  he  opened  the  door  of  the  magazine  closet. 

"  It  really  is  on  fire!"  cried  Jack.  "  We  must  get  the 
people  out  in  a  hurry.  You'll  have  to  carry  grandma,  An- 
drew; I'll  get  Kate  and  the  children.  Oh,  and  the  girls!" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Kate,  as  Jack  came  flying  back 
upstairs,  stumbling  along  through  the  smoke  and  cough- 
ing constantly;  "  it  really  is,  then,  Jack,  and  we  can't  do 
anything  but  run;  can  we?  Grandma's  awake,  but  she 
doesn't  understand  how  bad  it  is.  Hurry  her,  dear  Jack, 
and  I'll  call  Jane  and  Matilda." 

The  old  lady  was  very  calm  and  collected;  Jack  was 
nearly  wild  with  impatience. 

"  Oh,  grandma,  never  mind  tying  your  shoes!  Here's 
Andrew;  he'll  carry  you  right  down." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Jack,  I'm  hurrying.  Let  me  see;  I'll  take 
my  watch,  and  your  grandfather's  gold-headed  cane,  and 


my  cap — I  may  as  well  wear  my  best  one — and,  Jack, 
don't  you  think  you  could  find —  But  Jack  gave  her  no 
more  time.  He  completed  her  wardrobe  by  wrapping  the 
table-cover  around  her,  and  Andrew  picked  her  up  and 
carried  her  down-stairs  as  though  she  were  an  infant. 

Kate  followed  with  the  baby,  and  two  frightened,  crying 
children  clinging  to  her  skirts  and  tripping  over  her  train. 
Jack  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  waving  Jane  and  Matil- 
da forward  with  his  grandfather's  cane,  and  in  his  excite- 
ment wiping  his  hot  face  with  his  grandmother's  best  cap. 

The  alarmed  servants  insisted  that  they  could  not  go 
down,  for  the  flames  would  catch  them  before  they  could 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  they  would  surely  fall, 
for  the  balustrade  was  so  hot  that  they  could  not  touch  it. 
However,  the  whole  party  made  the  passage  in  safety,  but 
no  sooner  were  they  all  on  the  piazza,  than  the  flames 
burst  out  from  the  parlor  and  took  possession  of  the  stair- 
case. 

"Oh,  I've  forgotten  something,"  exclaimed  grandma. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  asked  Jack,  wondering  if  he  could 
perform  the  heroic  but  impossible  feat  of  climbing  the 
burning  staircase. 

"My  teeth,  "murmured  the  old  lady.     "  I  foi-got  them." 

Even  then  Jack  laughed.  It  seemed  so  queer  to  think 
about  teeth  when  everything  else  must  go — the  dear  old 
home,  the  familiar  furniture,  the  pictures,  books,  family 
treasures,  gifts  from  friends,  old  associations,  relics  of  all 
sorts;  the  pretty  little  sitting-room  where  they  had  sat 
last  night. 

Was  it  all  to  be  shrouded  in  smoke  and  eaten  by  flame  ? 
The  paper-cutter  surprised  half-way  through  Pickwick 
and  stopped  in  its  course ;  the  Shepherd  Boy  open  on 
the  piano  that  was  never  again  to  answer  to  the  touch  of 
Jack's  light  fingers;  the  dominoes  scattered  over  the  ta- 
ble, Kate's  work  lying  in  the  big  arm-chair,  both  to  be  sac- 
rificed together.  All  this  went  through  the  boy's  mind 
in  a  flash.  Then  came  the  thought  of  the  papers. 

A  moment  later  Kate  turned  to  Jack  to  say,  "Our 
lives  are  all  saved;  what  is  everything  else  to  our  lives  '." 
but  where  was  Jack  ? — dear,  brave  little  Jack,  who  really 
had  saved  them  all  by  his  timely  warning.  Had  he  gone 
back  into  the  house  ?  The  flames  were  making  rapid  pro- 
gress now.  Kate,  holding  fast  to  the  baby,  picked  up  the 
train  of  her  wrapper  and  rushed  around  the  house,  crying: 

"Jack!  Jack!  wherever  you  are,  don't  try  to  save  any- 
thing, but  come  out  as  soon  as  you  can."  Oh!  what  had 
become  of  their  dear  Captain  Trusty.?  Just  as  she  reach- 
ed the  other  side  of  the  house,  a  form  dashed  out  of  the 
back  door,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  hugging  Jack, 
and  laughing  and  crying  together. 

"Just  in  time,"  said  Jack,  coolly.  "I  had  to  get  those 
!  papers,  you  know.  The  fire  hadn't  got  to  the  library  yet. 
It's  pretty  hot,  though,  coming  through  that  back  hall. 
One  time  I  felt  all  swallowed  up  in  fire."  His  beautiful 
long  lashes  were  burned  off,  his  straight  eyebrows  and 
hair  crisped  and  scorched,  but  Jack  himself  was  safe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  a  rather  sad  home-coming 
when  there  was  no  home  to  come  to;  but  Jack  found 
himself  so  much  of  a  hero  in  the  family  that  his  simple 
soul  was  much  perplexed.  Why  should  he  be  praised  for 
doing  what  he  could  not  possibly  have  passed  over  ? 

"So  you've  distinguished  yourself  at  last,  have  you, 
old  Trusty  ?"  asked  Morris,  with  his  usual  sweet-tempered 
serenity.  "I  would  have  staid  round  home  myself  if  I'd 
known  there  was  going  to  be  anything  special  to  do;  but 
the  house  never  burned  up  before.  Anyway,  I  don't  see 
as  you  did  so  very  much;  I  could  have  done  just  the 
same  if  I'd  been  here." 

"Ah,  Morris,"  said  his  father,  "how  can  you  expect 
to  do  your  duty  when  you  run  away  and  leave  it?  I 
hope  that  you  have  learned  at  last  that  it  is  only  the  boy 
that  forms  the  habit  of  being  faithful  in  little  things  that 
is  ready  for  the  great  ones  when  they  come." 
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DUMDAWDLE. 

BY    11AHN  ET    I'll  ILL  I  I' S 

DUMDAWDLE  was  the  capital  citj  of  the  kingdom  of 
Twiddle.      In   Ihumlawdle  the  people   were  always 
twiddling  their  lingers.      At  an  early  age  the  boys  were 


•IT  WAS  DONE  BY  MEANS  OF  FANS' 


taught  how  to  jiggle  and  the  girls  to  flutter.      Every  girl 
had  eleven  streamers  of  ribbon  attached  to  her  dress,  and 
a  regular  course  of  instruction  was  given  so  as  to  make 
all  these  bunches  of  ribbon  stream  out.     When  a  girl  was 
running,  or  the  wind  was  blowing,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  fluttering  the  ribbons;   but  when  she  was  sitting 
down,  or  it  was  a  dead  calm,  it  was  very  troublesome. 
The  way  it  was  done  was  by  means  of  fans.      Every 
girl  carried  two  fans,  and  no  matter  how  cold  it  was, 
she  fluttered  her  ribbons  with  her  fans. 

A  girl's  mother  in  Dumdawdle  never  thought  of 
buying  a  dress  because  it  might  be  of  a  strong  or  a 
warm  material,  or  light  and  cool,  but  what  she  looked 
for  was  that  it  should  rustle.  Nobody  wanted  a  shoe 
unless  it  would  creak. 

The  people  in  Dumdawdle  were  celebrated  for  their 
fondness  for  music.  Their  favorite  instrument  was 
the  piano  stool.  Pupils  sat  on  piano  stools,  and  turn- 
ed them  round  and  round,  and  they  squeaked  high  or 
low  as  they  spun  on  them  quickly  or  slowly. 

They  talked  in  a  language  composed  of  words  of 
from  nineteen  to  forty-three  syllables.  It  was  per- 
liap*  their  way  of  writing  which  was  the  more  pecul- 
iar. Their  letters  did  not  differ  from  ours,  but  the 
shapes  of  them  were  quite  lost  in  the  flourishes.  It 
made  no  matter  how  ignorant  boys  or  girls  were,  or 
how  badly  they  spelled,  or  how  wrong  was  their 
grammar;  so  that  they  made  with  their  pens  all  kinds 
of  zigzags  and  quirlequies  between  each  word,  they 
were  considered  quite  perfect.  Scholars  learned  to 
flourish  first,  and  then  they  picked  up  spelling  after 
ward  as  they  could. 

As  to  the  way  of  cooking  the  food  in  the  city  of  Dum- 
dawdle, the  more  troublesome  it  was  to  prepare,  the  finer 
it  was  thought  to  be.  Some  highly  popular  dishes  took 
many  years  to  finish  entirely.  One  boy  would  invite  an- 


other to  dinner,  and  say,  "Come  and  dine  with  us  this 
day  two  years,  for  then  our  tarts  will  be  quite  done,  for 
mother  has  been  cooking  them  for  seventeen  years. " 

The  Dumdawdlers  wasted  an  enormous  amount  of  time 

over  everything  they  did.      It  never  took  them  less  than 

a  fortnight  to  wind  up  an  eight-day  clock,  so  these  clocks 

were  always  behind  time.     There  was  a  special  officer 

whose  duty  it  was  to  blow  the  fuzz  out  of  watch  keys, 

and,  unless  he  came,  nobody  was  permitted  to  wind  a 

watch. 

Twiddle  as  a  country  had  a  large  and  very  well 
dressed  army.  The  army  was  very  brave  and  quite 
willing  to  fight,  but  before  the  soldiers  could  march, 
the  plumes  in  the  hats  of  the  men  had  to  curl  exactly 
one  way,  as  the  military  laws  required,  and  so,  before 
the  exact  droop  of  their  feathers  was  arranged,  many 
months  would  be  lost.  When  actual  war  took  place, 
although  it  took  fifteen  days  to  load  a  cannon,  to  touch 
it  off  only  required  seven  hours. 

For  many  years  there  were  no  battles  fought,  but  at 
last,  when  least  expected,  it  looked  as  if  there  would 
be  a  war. 

The  cause  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  was  about 
the  way  boots  were  to  be  blacked.  A  Dumdawdler 
from  time  immemorial  had  never  been  allowed  to 
black  his  boots  but  in  one  precise  manner.  The  Dum- 
dawdler had  to  have  two  separate  brushes,  a  right- 
hand  and  a  left-hand  one,  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  that  made  712  brushes,  and  as  each  brush  had  to 
be  flourished  seven  times  before  and  after  each  pol- 
ishing, that  made  09(58  flourishes  during  the  year,  al- 
ways providing  a  person  blacked  his  boots  every  day. 
All  the  trouble  about  the  war  which  was  threaten- 
ing was  due  to  Bill  Smith.  Bill  had  smuggled  him- 
self into  the  city,  and  had  brought  with  him  his  box 
of  blacking  and  two  brushes.  It  happened  that  Bill 
had  seen  a  Dumdawdler  lounging  on  a  sti'eet  corner, 
who  had  mud  on  his  shoes.  Before  the  Dumdawdler 
knew  it,  in  two  minutes  his  shoes  were  blacked. 

Now  this  inhabitant  was  both  amazed  and  delighted  at 
Bill's  quickness,  and  had  mentioned  how  rapidly  his  shoes 
had  been  cleaned  to  several  of  his  friends.  The  storv 


"BEFORE    HE    KNEW    IT.    HIS    SHOES    WERE    BLACKED." 


spread  like  wild-fire,  and  was  so  contrary  to  custom  that 
when  the  Mayor  of  Dumdawdle  heard  it  he  decided  that 
the  inhabitant  should  be  banished,  and  that  Bill  should 
be  hanged. 
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•WHAT    A    FUSS    ABOUT    NOTHING!" 


very  wide  open,  and,  before  the  man  knew  it,  Bill  li:id 
blacked  his  boots.  This  was  very  effective.  Sides 
were  at  once  taken.  Hot  words  were  exchanged — a 
very  unusual  thing  in  Dumdawdle;  but  it  was  agreed 
to  fight  it  out,  that  is  to  say,  in  six  years  and  six  days 
to  come,  because,  as  they  all  agreed  to  it,  an  endless 
amount  of  things  had  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
fighting  was  to  actually  begin. 

Six  months,  according  to  custom,  had  to  be  taken 
by  people  who  were  to  write  why  the  war  was  certain 
to  take  place,  and  six  months  more  to  printing  these 
books,  and  a  year's  time  to  sell  the  books  in.  Then  a. 
year  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  two  sides  making  faces 
at  one  another,  and  daring  one  another  to  do  this  or 
that,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  manufacturing  brass 
bugles,  copper  kettle-drums,  and  composing  quicksteps 
and  marches,  and  to  making  court-plaster  of  various 
colors. 

It  was  decided,  however,  no  matter  which  side  won, 
that  Bill  must  be  punished,  and  so  at  once  the  farm- 
ers were  all  ordered  to  plant  hemp  seed  for  the  next 
fourteen  years. 

Before  the  actual  declaration  of  war  was  made,  the 
Dumdawdlers  were  exceedingly  busy.  Folks  in  favor 
of  the  Rapid  Blacking  Movement  would  send  their  re- 
spects to  those  opposed  to  it,  begging  the  loan  of  a  bushel 
of  gunpowder  and  a  quart  of  bullets.  The  Slow  Black- 
ing Flourishers  would  send  the  pow-der  mixed  with 
black  sand,  begging  in  exchange  a  few  gallons  of  nitro- 
glycerine. The  nitro-glycerine  was  sent,  but  so  mixed 
up  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  that  it  made  an  excellent  salad  dressing. 

Bill  kept  on  blacking  people's  boots.    Sometimes  fifty 


Of  course  the  inhabitant,  though  he  was  very  much 
alarmed,  knew  that  a  special  railroad  would  have  to 
be  built,  so  that  it  might  carry  him  to  his  place  of  ban- 
ishment. As  to  Bill,  he  too  was  quite  frightened,  un- 
til he  learned  that  the  hemp  with  which  the  rope  was 
to  be  made  had  to  be  grown  from  a  certain  kind  of 
hemp  seed  only.  He  read  in  the  papers  about  his  own 
case,  and  how  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  had  put  their  heads  together,  and  had 
decided  that  an  agricultural  fair  should  be  held,  de- 
voted only  to  the  growing  of  hemp,  and  that  from  the 
best  sample  only  could  the  rope  be  made.  Bill  knew 
that  it  would  take  at  least  fourteen  years,  therefore, 
before  any  harm  could  be  done  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dumdawdler  whose  shoes  had 
been  cleaned,  and  who  was  the  very  quickest  wilted 
man  in  the  city,  sat  up  for  two  whole  nights  and  fig- 
ured it  up,  that  having  lived  so  far  thirty  years,  he  had 
spent  rather  more  than  half  his  life  in  cleaning  his 
shoes.  After  that  discovery  he  sat  still  for  several 
more  days,  making,  however,  flourishes  with  his  slate- 
pencil,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  POOH !" 

He  invented  this  word  himself,  and  was  frightened 
half  to  death  because  it  sounded  so  short. 

The  inhabitant  called  a  town  meeting,  and  address- 
ed it.  As  was  the  custom  in  Dumdawdle,  during  the 
first  meeting,  all  a  speaker  did  was  to  compliment  his 
listeners  for  having  come  to  hear  him.  Bill,  who  was 
present,  under  a  guard,  found  out  that  after  about  six 
months  of  constant  meetings,  then  only  would  the  in- 
habitant come  to  the  point,  and  tell  the  story  in  eight- 
een hours  of  how  he,  Bill,  had  blacked  his  shoes  in  two 
minutes. 

Bill  Smith's  patience  wore  out.  He  escaped  from 
his  guards  (who  in  order  to  secure  their  prisoner  would 
have  been  forced  to  go  to  a  superior  officer  in  order  to 
learn  exactly  how  they  must  catch  him  again),  and  he 
seized  hold  of  one  of  the  listeners  who  had  his  mouth 
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people  would  be  standing  in  a  row.  wagging  their  heads 
and  twiddling,  but  before  a  single  one  of  them  could  say 
"No."  he  would  have  cleaned  the  very  last  of  their 
Strange  to  say.  Bill,  who  was.  of  course,  workn 
his  life,  made  many  friends.      Gradually  the  Rapid  Move- 
ment Blacking  Party  became  larger  and  larger. 

One  day.  as  Bill  was  walking  through  the  city,  he  saw 
through  the  window  of  a  house  a  very  beautiful  girl  look- 
ing sadly  at  a  clock  on  the  mantel-piece.  He  heard  her 
say :  "  I  shall  never  know  what  time  it  is.  for  the  clock  has 
stopped  and  wants  winding,  and  the  Fuzz  and  Fluff  officer 
will  not  be  here  for  six  months.  I  shall  he  late  for  lawn 
tennis.  I  know."  Bill  had  beeii  long  enough  in  the  city 
to  understand  the  language,  although  it  had  taken  the 
young  lady  twenty-seven  minutes  to  say  this.  He  march- 
ed in.  picked  up  the  key.  saw  that  there  was  some  dust  in 
it,  blew  it  out.  looked  at  the  sun.  guessed  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  wound  up  the  clock,  set  it.  and  said.  "What  a  fuss 
about  nothing!" 

The  young  lady  wanted  to  faint:  but  though  fainting 
was  taught  as  an  art  in  Dumdawdle.  it  never  was  done 
right  off.  First  a  girl  had  to  say  ' :  she  never  was  so  much 
frightened  in  her  life  as  on  this  occasion,  not  even  when  she 
saw  her  first  mouse  or  her  last  caterpillar:"  next  she  said. 
"Pleaselook  out:  it  is  my  positive  intention  to  fcint:"  then 
she  begged  that  "somebody  would  bring  her  a  goblet  of  cold  ' 
water,  with  three  lumps  of  sugar  in  it.  with  four  drops  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  a  silver  spoon":  and  finally  a  re- 
quest was  in  order  ''  to  be  good  enough  to  takeout  her  hair- 
pins." Then  finally,  having  fluttered  her  fan  up  to  the  ; 
very  last  minute,  she  fainted. 

But  it  happened  that  this  young  lady  was  so  very  much 
astonished  that  she  dropped  her  fans,  and  she.  too.  invent- 
ed, right  on  the  spot,  two  words,  which  took  her  breath 
away.  She  said,  ' '  Oh  my  '." 

The  father  of  the  young  lady,  who  was  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  coming  in  just  then,  and  seeing  the  clock  going, 
was  delighted.  At  once  an  explanation  took  place,  and 
a  Rapid  Clock  Winding  Party  was  formed,  which  took 
sides  with  the  Anti-flourishing  Blacking  Band. 

Soon  all  the  city  were  of  one  mind,  and  the  matter  of 
fighting  one  another  was  no  longer  thought  about.  It 
took,  however,  ten  years  before  it  was  positively  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  no  war.  The  people  who  were 
the  most  disappointed  were  the  manufacturers  of  grind- 
stones (who  had  hoped  to  make  large  fortunes  by  sharp- 
ening swordsl  and  the  court-plaster  makers. 

Bill  courted  the  Mayor's  daughter  at  once.  His  for- 
tune was  quickly  made.  Dumdawdle.  finding  the  advan- 
tages of  going  a  little  faster,  made  Bill  a  present  of  the 
many  millions  of  blacking  brushes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Twiddle.  These  he  shipped  off  to  foreign  countries,  and 
sold  them  at  good  prices.  Gradually,  following  t 
ample  of  the  Mayor's  daughter,  the  girls  cut  off  their  rib- 
bon streamers.  A  girl  could  have  three  ribbons,  and  no 
more — one  around  her  neck,  apother  in  her  hair,  and  a 
third  for  a  book-marker. 

In  a  short  time  Bill  Smith  married  the  Mayo 
ter.     Her  first  name  was  a  pretty  one.  and  much  shorter 
than  was  the  custom  among  the  leading  families  in  Dum- 
dawdle.    As  to  the  last  name,  you  might  begin  with  the 
first  syllable  before  breakfast,  and.  providing  you  . 
dinner  or  supper,  reach  the  end  of  it  before  going  t' 
This  young  lady's  first  name  was  Maryolandais 
beelaranna.     Bill,  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dum- 
dawdlers.  called  her  Maryan. 

When  the  wedding  took  place,  of  course  the  mar 
papers   had   to  be   signed.     The   Mayor   begai 
his  name  on  the  first  sheet  of  a  ream  of  foolsr 
fore  the  wedding  ceremony.     Then  Bill  and  his  M 
went  on  a  bridal  tour  of  seven  weeks,  and  whei 
came  home,  the  old  gentleman  was  still  making  ti- 
es and  calling  for  more  bottles  of  ink. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUXT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 


CONCERNING  DISAGREEABLE  THINGS. 

OF  course  nobody  prefers  disagreeable  to  agreeable 
things.  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  was  delight- 
ed to  sit  in  the  dentist's  chair;  did  you  ?  I  never  found 
it  very  pleasant  to  beg  pardon  for  having  done  wrong, 
nor  charming  to  go  a  mile  or  two  out  of  my  way  on  an 
errand  which  was  made  necessary  by  my  own  forgetful- 
ness:  nor,  I  confess,  are  pills  quite  as  much  to  my  taste 
as  sugar-plums. 

But.  my  dears,  your  aunt  Marjorie  learned  a  great  while 
ago  that  sometimes  disagreeable  things  must  be  done. 
And  the  best  and  wisest  way  is  to  do  them  at  once  and 
bravely.  If  you  grasp  a  nettle  firmly,  it  is  much  less 
likely  to  sting  you  than  if  you  take  hold  of  it  lightly  and 
carelessly.  If  there  is  a  lesson  for  to-morrow  which  you 
do  not  like— that  "old"  arithmetic  or  those  "oldv  bound- 
aries— do  not  put  off  studying  it  until  you  have  finished 
your  history  and  peeped  into  your  botany  and  colored 
your  map.  but  tug  resolutely  at  the  hard  lesson  first.  Get 
that  out  of  the  way.  and  then  with  a  clear  conscience  you 
may  attack  the  others. 

Nobody  admires  a  coward.  If  you  happen  to  know 
that  there  is  a  cowardly  drop  of  blood  in  a  certain  boy, 
how  you  despise  him  !  Why.  I've  heard  tiny  children  in 
the  street  call  a  playmate  "  "fraid  cat,"  and  point  at  him 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  as  though  that  word  left  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

But.  Fred,  Will.  Jenny,  what  if  you  are  aware  that  you 
are,  'way  down  in  your  heart,  a  bit  of  a  coward  now  and 
then?  You  do  not  like  to  own  it  when  you  make  a  mis- 
take. There  are  certain  stiff  and  dignified  people  who 
rather  frighten  you,  and  when  papa  sends  you  with  a 
message  to  their  houses,  you  hesitate  and  say,  "Can  not 
Tom  go  ?"  You  are  sometimes  afraid  to  say  "No"'  when 
you  are  urged  to  do  something  which  is  against  the  home 
law  or  the  rule  of  the  school.  You  are  the  very  tiniest 
bit  in  the  world  a  coward. 

Trust  your  aunt  Marjorie.  dears.  This  will  never  do. 
A  girl  or  a  boy.  to  amount  to  anything,  must  be  brave. 

And  when  a  disagreeable  thing  faces  you,  face  it. 
You  will  always  find  that  it  was  not  half  so  bad  nor  so 
dreadful  as  it.  seemed  in  the  first  place.  Half  the  trou- 
ble was  in  your  own  fancy. 


TWO     ARROWS:* 

A     STORY     OF     RED     AND     WHITE. 

KY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD. 
AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X~\  II. 

MORE   FUN. 

SILE  PARKS  and  Two  Arrows  had  the  whole  valley 
before  them  and  all  the  mountains  and  valleys  be- 
yond, and  one  knew  as  much  about  them  as  did  the  other. 
Neither  had  ever  been  just  there  before,  and  yet  the  young 
Xez  Peree  was  at  home,  and  Sile  was  in  a  new  country, 
oukl  ride  well  and  lie  could  shoot  well,  but  here  at 
"de  was  a  born  hunter.      With  all  sorts  of  descriptive 

him. 

"  Did  you  ever  kill  a  deer  ?" 

''Ugh!  heap  deer.      Heap  bear.      Heap  buffalo.      Big 
heap." 

And  then  all  the  pride  of  Two  Arrows  came  to  help 
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him  explain  that  he  had  killed  a  cougar  all  alone,  and  a 
big-horn  and  a  grizzly.  By  the  time  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so  Sile  regarded  him  as  a  red-skinned  wonder,  but 
had  so  interpreted  some  of  his  signs  as  to  include  a  big 
snake,  a  land-turtle,  and  a  kangaroo  in  the  list  of  asserted 
victories.  It  gave  him  some  doubts  as  to  the  others,  for 
lir  -aid  to  himself, 

"Xo  rabbit  can  jump  as  far  as  he  says  that  thing  did. 
There  are  no  kangaroos  here,  and  they  have  no  horns. 
I  give  it  up.  Maybe  he  is  lying,  but  he  doesn't  look 
so. " 

Two  Arrows  was  boasting  quite  truthfully,  and  the 
trouble  was  with  Sile's  translation. 

"Ugh!  look.     Rifle— 

Sile's  eyes  followed  the  pointing  finger  in  vain  for  a 
moment.  At  first  he  saw  nothing  but  a  clump  of  sumac 
bushes,  but  for  once  he  asked  no  questions.  What  could 
be  among  them  '.  One  seemed  to  move  a  little.  Could  it 
be  possible  .' — the  horns  of  a  buck  ? 

"Maybe  I  can  hit  him.  I've  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
I'll  aim  below  them;  his  body  is  there  somewhere." 

Two  Arrows  could  have  told  him  just  how  that  deer 
was  standing,  but  Sile's  guess-work  was  pretty  good.  He 
let  his  rifle  muzzle  sink  on  a  line  with  one  of  those  antlers, 
and  had  lowered  it  a  little  too  much  when  he  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  kicking  of  the  rifle  made  the  aim  a  good 
one,  for  the  sharp  report  was  answered  by  a  great  bound 
from  the  cover  of  the  sumacs,  and  in  an  instant  a  mor- 
tally wounded  buck  was  dashing  across  the  open,' with 
One-eye  close  at  his  heels. 

"Ugh!  got  him,"  said  Two  Arrows.  "Heap  shoot. 
Bow  not  so  good." 

Sile  had  offered  to  lend  him  a  rifle  at  starting,  but  Two 
Arrows  had  prudently  refused  to  disgrace  himself.  He 
Lu'i  never  owned  one.  and  did  not  care  to  show  his  lack 
of  skill. 

That  was  a  fine  dash,  after  One-eye  and  the  wounded 
buck,  but  it  was  a  short  one.  The  bullet  had  done  its 
work  so  thoroughly  that  there  was  little  trouble  left  for 
the  dog  when  he  seized  his  victim's  throat  to  pull  him 
down. 

There  had  been  some  hunting  done  by  the  mining  party 
on  their  long  journey,  but  Sile  could  have,  told  Two  Ar- 
rows, if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  that  here  lay  the  first  deer 
he  had  ever  killed.  He  could  also  have  told  him  that  it 
appeared  to  be  the  largest,  fattest,  finest,  most  miraculous 
buck  that  anybody  in  the  world  had  ever  killed;  as  it 
really  was.  even  Two  Arrows  spoke  well  of  the  buck, 
and  thought  well  of  the  shot  which  had  brought  it 
down. 

"  If  I  knew  where  to  find  our  train  I'd  take  it  right  in,'' 
.saiil  Sile.  as  they  hoisted  the  buck  to  his  own  saddle.  "I'd 
just  as  lief  walk.'' 

"Find  him,"  said  Two  Arrows,  understanding  the 
.starching  look  Sile  gave  toward  the  mountains.  "Go 
so.  Come.  Get  on  horse;  ride." 

He  took  the  lead  at  once,  but  it  seemed  to  Sile  that  he 
was  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  was  not  at  all 
aware  that  his  friend  had  skillfully  directed  their  hunt 
on  a  line  nearly  parallel,  at  no  great  distance,  from  that 
which  the  train  must  follow.  He  was  therefore  doubly 
astonished  wlit-u  a  brief  ride  brought  them  within  sight  of 
the  wagon  tilts.  They  had  halted,  and  Sile  had  double 
com  fort:  he  could  show  his  father  his  first  deer,  and  he 
could  get  a  hot  dinner,  for  Ha-ha-pah-no  could  do  very 
well  with  a  ."-leak,  if  not  with  coffee. 

"  Which  of  you  killed  the  deer  r  asked  the  Judge,  as 
thry  rode  in. 

Sile  was  silent  long  enough  for  Two  Arrows  to  point 
at  him  and  remark. 

"  Heap  shoot." 

So  I  did.  father,  but  he  pointed  him  out.      I'd  never 
have  seen  him  if  I'd  been  alone." 


"Jest  so,"  said  Yellow  Pine.  '"There  isn't  anything 
else  on  the  earth  like  the  eyesight  of  an  Indian.  I've 
had  'em  sight  game  more'u  once  that  I'd  ha"  missed 
sure." 

It  puzzled  Xa-tee-kah  somewhat  that  anybody  else 
should  have  won  anything  while  her  wonderful  brother 
was  near  by.  but  Ha-ha-pah-no  relieved  her  by  remarking, 
''Ugh!  The  red-head  kill  deer.  Two  Arrows  show  him 
how.  Good.'' 

One  of  the  miners  had  ridden  out  from  the  line  of 
march  and  returned  with  another  deer,  so  that  fresh 
venison  was  plentiful  in  the  camp.  Two  Arrows  felt  no 
longing  for  any  more  hunting  that  day,  and  he  bluntly 
said  so.  It  was  ten  times  more  to  his  liking  to  ride  along 
with  the  train  and  keep  his  eyes  busy.  He  was  studying 
white  men,  and  all  the  world  knows  what  a  curious  study 
they  are.  One  white  boy  was  also  studying  him  and  his 
sister,  and  could  not  understand  them  at  all.  Sile's  eyes 
and  thoughts  ran  about  over  everything  he  heard  or  saw 
until  he  almost  had  a  headache. 

"Tell  you  what,  father," he  said  to  the  Judge,  "when 
we  go  into  camp  again  I'm  going  to  show  them  my  box.'' 

"It's  a  curiosity  box.     Show  it  to  them."' 

The  road  was  necessarily  somewhat  rough,  and  wagon- 
ing was  slow  work,  and  before  sunset  a  place  was  chosen 
for  an  all-night  camp.  Then  came  Sile's  experiment.  He 
hauled  a  stoutly  made,  leather-covered  trunk  out  of  one 
of  the  wagons,  before  the  eyes  of  Two  Arrows  and  Xa  tee- 
kah.  and  it  was  instantly  evident  that  neither  had  ever 
seen  one.  but  that  both  understood  its  use.  He  unstrapped 
it,  but  it  did  not  open,  and  he  made  them  try  it.  Lock 
and  key  were  mysteries  they  had  no  thought  of.  and  they 
almost  started  back  with  surprise  when  Sile  pushed  a  thin 
bit  of  steel  into  one  side  of  that  contrivance  and  all  the 
upper  part  of  it  could  be  tipped  right  over. 

Sile's  "  box"  would  have  been  first-rate  rummaging  for 
any  boy  of  his  acquaintance,  and  it  was  a  mine  of  won- 
ders to  the  two  young  savages.  He  had  put  into  it  some 
things  which  could  hardly  be  useful  to  him,  even  if  he 
should  be  cast  away  upon  a  mountain,  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  upon  an  island,  and  it  was  so  much  the  better  fun  for 
Two  Arrows  and  Xa-tee-kah.  The  fishing-hooks,  lines, 
reel,  etc.,  made  the  eyes  of  the  former  fairly  dance,  and 
Sile  brought  out  a  joint-rod  and  put  it  together,  with  a 
reel  on,  to  show  him  how  the  machine  worked.  Two  Ar- 
rows grew  thoughtful  over  that  affair. 

"  Big  fish  break  him.'' 

"  Xo.      Show  you  about  that  to-morrow  morning." 

"Ugh!  ugh!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Ha-ha-pah-no.  "  Red- 
head got  squaw  I  Boy !" 

He  did  look  young  to  be  married,  but  she  was  pointing 
straight  at  a  brush  and  comb  and  some  other  articles 
which,  to  her  notion,  did  not  belong  in  the  treasury  of  a 
young  warrior.  Sile  at  once  explained  that  he  used  them 
himself,  but  there  were  several  brushes  and  combs,  and 
she  added, 

"Ugh!  Beat  squaw.  Take  "em  away  from  her.  What 
she  do  ?" 

"Try  it  on,"  said  Sile,  handing  a  brush  and  comb  to 
Na-tee-kah.  and  a  peal  of  laughter  announced  the  pleasure 
of  the  two  Indian  ladies,  old  and  young.  Even  Two  Ar- 
rows dropped  a  "spoon-hook"  to  take  an  interest  in  that 
proceeding. 

"  Come,"  said  Ha-ha-pah-no,  with  a  long  string  of  mer- 
ry gutturals  of  explanation  that  she  had  seen  a  white  lady 
at  one  of  the  forts  putting  up  the  hair  of  another, 
herself  could  do  it,  and  in  twenty  seconds  more  then 
a  yell  from  Xa-tee-kah  and  a  tooth  out  of  the  comb. 

"Let  me  show  you."  said  Sile.  and  from  that  moment 
there  was  not  one  sound  from  the  lips  of  Xa-tee-kah. 
Whether  she  was  hurt  or  not  nobody  knew,  for  if  the 
comb  had  extracted  hair  by  the  handful  she  would  nut 
have  whimpered.  Ha-ha-pah-no  insisted  on  having  htr 
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hair  combed  by  Na-tee-kali.  She  must  know  how  now, 
it  was  evident,  and  she  did,  for  the  comb  lost  another 
tooth  in  the  very  first  tangles  of  Ha-ha-pah-no's  hair. 

"That's  fun,"  said  Yellow  Pine.  "Jest  look  at  them 
critters!  That  there  squaw  '11  crack  that  lookin'-glass, 
twistin'  her  face,  'fore  her  combin1  is  done." 

She  stood  it  pretty  well,  but  the  other  contents  of  the 
box  had  less  interest  now.  She  and  Na-tee-kah  preferred 
to  go  on  with  the  brush  and  comb.  Even  Two  Arrows 
looked  at  them  so  enviously  that  Sile  told  him  the  white 
chiefs  did  comb  their  hair.  It  was  enough.  Squaws  were 
made  to  serve  braves,  and  they  were  both  commanded  to 
take  charge  of  his  long,  bushy,  and  decidedly  tangled  bar- 
bering.  Not  for  his  life  would  he  have  uttered  a  cry  of 
pain,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  pale-face  can  endure 
a  great  deal  before  they  got  through  with  him. 

Supper  had  to  be  eaten,  and  sharp  appetites  helped  them 
to  get  away  long  enough  for  that  duty,  but  then  the  brush 
and  comb  began  again  under  Sile's  constant  instruction. 

"That  there  comb  won't  last  long,'1  said  Yellow  Pine. 
''  Tell  'em  to  put  on  some  grease.  Sile,  and  some  ribbons. 
Ribbons,  Sile,  and  some  beads,  and — 

"And  some  red  flannel,"  said  Jonas,  "and  some  tin- 
ware." 

"I'd  forgotten  all  about  that,"  exclaimed  Sile,  spring- 
ing up. 

In  a  few  moments  his  visitors  were  in  a  new  state  of 
excitement,  for  they  were  tying  up  their  now  glossy  locks 
with  brilliant  ribbons  and  strips  of  gay  cloth.  To  these 
were  added  some  of  the  brilliant  white-metal  ornaments 
that  pass  for  silver  among  the  very  youngest  pale-face 
children.  Two  Arrows  put  on  his  full  share  of  all  that 
was  offered,  and  became  a  very  gay-looking  young  In- 
dian. There  was  no  danger  that  he  would  stand  on  his 
head  and  spoil  his  ribbons,  but  he  felt  almost  too  proud 
to  stand  on  his  feet.  He  felt  more  and  more  sure  that 
the  world  did  not  contain  quite  such  another  hero,  and 
longed  for  the  presence  of  his  whole  band,  and  of  his  en- 


tire tribe,  and  of  several  other  tribes,  that  he  might  walk 
up  and  down  in  front  of  them  and  be  admired.  No  white 
boy  with  a  new  stove-pipe  hat  and  a  pair  of  yellow  kid 
gloves  ever  wanted  to  walk  through  so  many  streets  or 
past  quite  so  many  "boarding-schools"  as  did  Two  Ar- 
rows— only  that  his  showing-off  places  were  such  as  he 
was  best  acquainted  with. 

Na-tee-kah  was  more  quiet  than  even  Ha-ha-pah-no, 
for  that  highly  respectable  squaw  had  done  up  her  head 
remarkably. 

"  All  she  wants  to  finish  it  off  is  two  tin  dippers  and  a 
set  of  sleigh-bells.  I  saw  a  sqviaw  do  that  once.  There's 
no  telling  what  they  won't  put  on.  But  I  say,  Jedge, 
that  there  littler  one  is  a  born  lady,  and  she's  right  down 
good-lookin',too.  All  she  needs  is  good  dressin'.and  she'd 
kind  o'  shine." 

There  was  not  a  doubt  of  it,  and  her  highly  colored 
ribbons  had  been  put  on  with  better  taste  than  those  of  Ha- 
ha-pah-no,  and  they  showed  to  good  advantage  her  clear, 
dark  complexion,  brilliant  eyes,  and  regular  features.  Old 
Long  Bear  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  both  his  children. 

It  was  grand  fun,  but  there  came  an  end  to  it  at  last. 
Two  Arrows  went  out  to  share  with  Sile  his  camp  watch, 
and  Ha-ha-pah-no  and  Na-tee-kah  were  shown  to  a  small 
tent  which  had  been  pitched  for  them.  It  was  something 
of  a  trial  to  take  all  that  finery  away  from  the  admiring 
blaze  of  the  camp  fire  and  carry  it  into  the  dark  hiding- 
place  of  that  tent,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  At  all  events 
they  could  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  comb  their  hair- 
again  and  arrange  the  ribbons  and- things  in  some  other 
way. 

Xa-tee-kah's  new  world  was  opening  ,to  her  wonderful- 
ly, and  she  lay  for  a  long  time  wide  awake,  staring  into 
the  darkness,  and  trying  to  imagine  pale-face  squaws  and 
their  ways  of  doing  up  their  hair  and  painting  themselves 
and  putting  on  whole  heaps  of  blankets  of  the  most  strik- 
ing colors  and  patterns. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE   SISTERS. 

BY    MARGARET    E.   SANGSTER. 

DKAK  little  maidens,  your  hair  is  bright. 
And  mine  has  its  threads  of  gray. 
Hut   my  heart  is  filled  with  a  sudden  It-lit 

As  f  look  in  your  eyes  to-day; 
For  I  had  a  little  sister  when 

My  steps  were  in  Childhood's  land. 
And  over  the  paths  of  hill  and  glen 
We  ever  went  hand  in  hand. 

Together  we  tripped  through  the  forest  ways 

When  the  nuts  were  dropping  down, 
When  the  fiery  maples  lit  their  blaze. 

Or  the  solemn  oaks  grew  brown; 
Together  we  studied,  or  worked,  or  played 

From  dawn  until  candle-light; 
Together  our  evening  prayer  was  made 

When  the  sun  bade  the  earth  good-night. 

I  have  lost  the  clasp  of  the  loving  hand. 

I  am  stepping  with  slower  feet, 
But  I  have  not  forgotten  Childhood's  land. 

When  the  days  were  long  and  sweet. 
And  I  gaze  in  your  eyes,  dear  sisters  twain, 

And  I  wave  you  a  greeting  gay: 
You  have  shown  me  a  leaf  of  my  life  again 

That  I  thought  had  parsed  away. 


1. — LIMPET  SHELL. 


snails  as  they  crawl  about  with  their  great  shell  houses  oil 
their  backs,  stretching  out  their  feelers,  then  suddenly 
drawing  tin-in  in  again.  All  at  once  some  fancy  strikes 
these  uncertain  individuals,  ami  the  whole  slimy  dark 
u-ray  body  is  pulled  back  into  the  shell. 

The  shell  is  remarkably  light  and  delicate,  and  you  may 
easily  trace  the  coil  upon  the  outside.  In  some  species 
the  edge  is  plain  and  sharp,  while  others  have  the  edge 
folded  back  to  make  a  smooth  (inn  border. 

Snails  are  better  travellers  than  limpets,  and  far  more 
active.  Like  them, they  have  a  foot  and  a  lingual  ribbon. 
Besides  the  long  tentacles  tipped  with  black  eye-specks, 


LIMPETS  AND  LAND  SNAILS. 

1!V  S  UiAII  COOPER. 

TIMPETS  are  attractive  little  gasteropods  living  on 
J  those  parts  of  the  sea-shore  that  are  left  uncovered  at 
low  tide.  Our  best  time  to  watch  them  will  be  when  the 
shallow  water  is  rippling  over  their  bodies,  and  their 
conical  shells  are  lifted  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
bath. 

The  univalve  shell,  you  will  observe,  is  not  spiral,  but 
it  is  a  simple  oval  shell,  tapering  to  a  point  on  the  top 
like  a  tent.  This  shape  gives  the  shell  great  strength. 
and  it  can  support  a  heavy  weight  without  injury.  The 
exterior  is  of  a  dull  gray  color  without  much  ornamenta- 
tion, but  the  interior  is  peculiarly  smooth  and  lustrous, 
and  is  prettily  marked  by  the  pallial  line. 

When  under  water,  limpets  move  about  slowly  by 
means  of  a  round  foot,  but  as  their  gills  can  not  long 
bear  exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  tide  is  out  their 
shells  are  drawn  down  close  to  the  rock  and  held  there 
tightly. 

The  foot  has  some  power  of  adhering  firmly  to  surfaces 
as  if  it  were  glued,  and  when  the  limpets  are  alarmed  it  is 
difficult  to  remove  them.  In  attempting  to  pry  them  off, 

the  shell  is  often  broken  before 
they  let  go  their  hold.  Lim- 
pets sometimes  remain  so  long 
in  one  spot  that  the  rock  is 

C-_-^^9^b         hollowed   out   to  their   exact 
.PaftfcT' ~"5         Kn        shape.     Sea-birds  are  fonu  of 
eating  them,  and  are  so  cun- 
ning as  to  thrust  their  bills  un- 
der the  shell  when  it  is  lifted. 

The  limpet's  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  eyes  and 
a  pair  of  tentacles.  Ths  lingual  ribbon  is  covered  with 
sharp  teeth  set  in  three  rows,  and  it  is  three  time^  the 
length  of  the  entire  animal.  Limpets  feed  upon  sea  weed, 
sometimes  making  a  noise  with  the  tongue  as  it  strikes 
upon  the  hard  upper  jaw  in  biting. 

The  limpets  in  tropical  seas  are  larger  and  richer  in  col- 
or than  ours.  One  species  is  found  at  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan having  a  shell  nearly  a  foot  in  width,  which  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  basin. 

Limpets  furnish  us  an  example  of  gasteropods 
partly  out  of  water,  but  here  are  their  cousins,  the  snails, 
which  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  live  alt". 
land. 

It   is  amusing  to  watch   the  motions  of  these  curious 


Fig.  2.— ANATOMY  OF  A  GASTEROPOD  (Snail). 

it.  Mouth  ;  b.  Foot ;  c.  Anus ;  d.  Lung ;  e,  Stomach,  covered  above  by 
the  Salivary  Glands:  /.  Intestine  ;  ;/,  Liver:  h.  Heart ;  e.  Aorta;  j, 
Gastric  Artery:  k.  Artery  of  the  Foot:  /.  Hepatic  Artery;  7rt, 
Abdominal  Cavity;  «,  Irregular  ('anal  communicating  with  the 
Abdominal  Cavity,  and  carrying  thr  Blued  to  the  Lung;  o,  Vessel 
carrying  Blood  from  the  Lung  to  the  Heart. 


snails  have  a  shorter  pair,  which,  it  is  thought,  are  organs 
of  smell.  This  latter  sense  is  apparently  more  keen  than 
their  sight,  since  they  are  attracted  by  odors  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  though  they  do  not  seeni  to  see  obstacles 
placed  in  their  way. 

The  breathing  organ  of  snails  is  a  chamber  lined  with  a 
net-work  of  blood-vessels  (d.  Fig.  2),  and  supplied  with 
air  by  a  small  orifice  which  may  be  seen  to  open  occasion- 
ally. The  air  is  then  expelled  from  this  chamber  by  draw- 
ing the  body  into  the  narrower  part  of  the  shell,  thus 
squeezing  out  the  air. 

Snails  delight  in  warm  damp  weather,  and  they  may  be 
easily  found  in  shady  places  in  the  woods.  When  winter 
comes  they  hide  in  the  ground,  and  close  their  shells  with 
successive  layers  of  mucus,  which,  when  dry,  form  a  hard 
membrane.  Their  eggs  are  laid  loose  under  damp  leaves 
and  stones. 

These  land  molluskshave  perhaps  gradually  accustom- 
ed themselves  to  living,  first  in  marshes,  then  in  damp, 
swampy  places,  until  finally  we  have  some  Species  living 
entirely  upon  dry  laud.  Still  their  favorite  spots  are  the 
cool,  moist  ones. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  snails  are  eaten  for  food,  and 
they  are  sometimes  painted  on  the  sign-boards  of  restau- 
rants and  drinking  shops.  They  were  considered  a  deli- 
hy  the  ancient  Eomaus.  who  served  them  at  their 
funeral  entertainments.  In  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii. 
among  other  curious  relics  of  a  luxurious  civilization, 
heaps  of  snail  shells,  which  are  the  remains  of  these  fu- 
t'easts,  are  found  in  the  cemetery. 

Common  snails  kept  through  the  winter  in  the  damp 

earth  of  our  window  plants  will  prove  a  source  of  great 

interest.      In  the  spring  they  will  deposit  tiny  white  eggs, 

so  delicate  as  not  ea-ily  to  be  lifted.      ( >n  breaking  one.  a 

i    little  snail  shell  may  be  seen  within.      Later  on 

the  gratification  of  seeing  the  baby  snails  start 

off  for  themselves,  creeping  up  and  down  over  the  rough 
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places,  and  performing,  on  a  small  scale,  all  the  manoeu- 
vres of  their  elders. 

Charles  Lamb  wrote  these  lines  on  ' '  The  Housekeeper" : 

"  Tlir  fruirnl  snail,  with   forecast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes  ; 
Peeps  out,  and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  hut  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant;  stay 
Limjr  a-   hi'  will,  he  dreads  no  quarter-day; 
Himself  lie  boards  and   ludircs ;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels;  himself  is  hi?  own  furniture, 
And   his  sole  riches.      Wheresoe'er  he  roam, 
Kniirk  when  you  will,  he's  sure  to  be  at  home." 


Tll.ll  FAIINVEATIIER  AT  BOMBAY. 

BY  LIEUT.  E.  W.  STURDY,  U.S.X. 

N  Bombay  Tom  sa\v  a  great  deal 
that  was  entirely  iie\v  to  him. 
And  yet  when  he  first  landed 
there  and  found  so  many  beauti- 
ful buildings,  and  saw  carriers 
driven  about,  and  even  horse- 
cars  in  the  streets,  he  was  a  little 
disappointed,  not  to  say  aston- 
ished. 

From  the  ideas  he  had  always 
cherished,  he  expected  at  least 
to  see  a  turban  on  every  man's 
head ;  and  here,  on  the  contrary, 
many  people  were  sweltering  in 
tile  hats  and  black  clothes,  while 

horse-cars  and  hack-carriages  took  the  place  of  the  palan- 
quins he  had  read  about. 

"  And  this,"  said  he.  ''  is  British  India.'' 
"Now.  Tom,"  replied  his  father,  "you  don't  see  native 
India  where  we  are  just  now.  This  is  a  business  portion 
of  the  city  of  Bombay,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  Eu- 
ropeans and  Parsees.  It  is  true  that  not  all  you  see  in 
black  hats  and  coats  are  Europeans,  but  English  customs 
are  'catching'  in  this  country.  Ail  Indian  goes  to  Lon- 
don, and  comes  back  more  English  than  an  Englishman." 
The  public  buildings  which  they  saw  on  all  sides  were 
very  imposing,  especially  one  called  the  Secretariat,  and 
another,  University  Hall. 

Having  occasion  to  stop  at  several  offices  where  Eng- 
lishmen were  at  work  over  their  big  account-books,  Tom 
looked  in  vain  for  a  punkah,  and  not  seeing  one,  he  won- 
dered if  these  men  brought  a  cool  atmosphere  along  with 
their  dark  clothes,  for  certainly  every  one  appeared  to  be 
decidedly  cool  and  comfortable. 

His  business  finished.  Captain  Fair  weather  said  to  his 
sou:  "Come;  we  will  take  a  carriage,  and  drive  through 
what  they  call  the  native  town.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
more  interested  there." 

It  certainly  was  something  novel,  for  when  they  reach- 
ed that  quarter  the  streets  presented  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance. The  bright  and  fanciful  costumes,  varying 
with  the  religion  and  race  of  the  wearers,  had  all  the 
pleasing  effect  of  a  kaleidoscope  as  the  people  moved  in 
and  out  and  from  street  to  street.  Here  the  European 
shops  gave  place  to  Oriental  bazars,  where  were  displayed 
precious  stones  and  costly  fabrics  in  some,  and  in  others 
curious  carving  in  sandal-wood  and  ebony;  in  others,  still, 
we  re  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  from  calico  to  china-ware. 
They  entered  one  of  these  shops  to  look  at  shawls. 
"Now.  Tom."  said  his  father,  "you  will  see  a  very  shrewd 
attempt  at  a  swindle.  This  man  won't  demand  for  his 
goods  what  they  are  really  worth,  but  what  he  fancies  I 
will  give  for  them." 


But  as  the  demure -looking  merchant  displayed  his 
shawls,  Tom  thought  it  impossible  that  he  could  be  a 
rogue.  And  then  he  was  so  well-mannered.  Unlike 
those  in  the  United  States,  he  did  not  urge  one  to  buy 
against  one's  will,  but  patiently  waited  till  his  purchaser 
pleased  his  own  fancy.  While  his  father  was  busy  with 
the  shawls,  Tom  looked  about  and  found  some  pretty 
work  in  woven  silver  wire. 

Another  shop-man  waited  upon  him.  and  although  he 
bought  nothing,  simply  giving  the  man  a  civil  "  thank 
you"  for  his  trouble,  he  received  in  return  a  smile  and  a 
bow,  as  if  to  say,  "  If  the  young  gentleman  had  purchasrd, 
it  had  been  well ;  as  he  has  not  purchased,  it  is  also  well." 

Tom  turned  again  to  his  father,  who  had  selected  a 
small  chuddah  shawl,  and  was  now  settling  upon  a  price. 
This  determined  satisfactorily,  what  was  Tom's  surprise 
to  hear  the  man  propose  to  toss  a  rupee  with  his  father  to 
see  whether  he  should  pay  double  the  price  or  have  the 
shawl  for  nothing! 

Captain  Fairweather  declined  the  offer,  and  explained 
to  Tom.  as  they  went  out.  that  these  fellows  were  inveter- 
ate gamblers,  and  would  lose  a  shawl  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  without  showing  the  least  concern. 

Followed  by  the  carriage,  they  strolled  on,  finding  some- 
thing of  interest  at  every  step.  They  met  several  Borahs, 
or  travelling  peddlers,  carrying  their  merchandise  through 
the  town.  On  several  verandas  the  peddlers  had  collected 
groups  of  ladies,  to  whom  they  were  exhibiting  their  pret- 
ty goods.  The  white  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  flutter  of 
their  fans,  the  sheen  of  the  silks  and  gauzes  as  they  were 
unrolled,  made  a.  striking  picture,  while  the  Borahs  stood 
by  as  though  time  was  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

Walking  about  grew  to  be  unpleasantly  warm  work. 
so  they  called  up  their  carriage,  and  said  to  the  driver, 
"  Victoria  Gardens." 

These  gardens  extend  over  more  than  thirty  acres,  and 
are  very  artistically  laid  out  with  lakes,  rustic  bridges, 
and  mounds.  There  is  in  them  a  deer  park,  where  black 
and  spotted  deer,  elks,  and  antelopes  roam  about.  A  little 
farther  on  is  a  menagerie,  with  tigers,  bears,  and  panthers, 
and  here  Tom  made  quite  a  long  visit.  Driving  in  these 
gardens  was  a  pleasing  change  from  the  hot  town,  and 
our  friends  had  a  capital  opportunity  to  observe  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  people  strolling  about. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  short  trips  Tom 
made  during  his  stay  at  Bombay  was  a  visit  to  the  Towers 
of  Silence,  the  place  where  the  Parsees  deposit  their  di  ad. 

"Who  are  the  Parsees?"  inquired  Tom,  as  they  drove 
along.  They  were  mounting  a  hill  which  finally  ended 
upon  a  ridge  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Bombay. 

"  Who  are  the  Parsees  '?'  repeated  his  father.  "  Let  me 
see.  To  begin  with,  they  are  Fire-worshippers  who  left 
Persia  after  its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  they 
disdained  to  change  their  religion.  They  first  went  to  the 
beautiful  island  of  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  later 
migrated  to  India,  where,  after  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
they  prospered,  and  many  acquired  great  wealth  and 
prominence.  Some  have  been  made  knights  and  baronets. 
They  are  among  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Bombay." 

Arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  inclosure  where  stand 
the  Towers  of  Silence,  their  card  of  admission  was  pre- 
sented, and  they  passed  into  this  very  curious  place. 

The  towers  were  five  in  number.  At  a  short  distance 
from  them  was  a  house  of  prayer  for  persons  attending  a 
funeral.  There  was  also  a  little  temple  in  which  the  s.-i 
\  cred  fire  is  kept  always  burning,  and  from  which  its  rays, 
escaping  through  apertures  in  the  walls,  fell  upon  the 
towers.  There  was  a  well  laid  out  garden,  in  which  an 
excellent  model  of  a  tower  was  shown  to  the  visitors  l>y 
an  English-speaking  attendant. 

In  explaining  this  model  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
a  funeral  the  mail  said:  "The  corpse  of  a  deceased  Par- 
see,  clothed  in  white,  is  brought  up  the  hill  on  an  open 
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bier.covered  with  a  white  cloth.  In  front  of  the  bier  walks 
a  man  carrying  a  loaf  or  two  of  bread,  and  in  the  rear,  at 
a  short  interval,  a  man  leads  a  white  dog.  Then  follows 
the  procession  of  priests  and  relations  of  the  dead,  who, 
also  clothed  in  white,  walk  in  pairs,  eacli  pair  holding  a 
handkerchief  between  them. 

"When  the  procession  arrives  near  the  tower,  the  dog 
is  made  to  look  at  the  features  of  the  dead  man. and  is  then 
fed  with  bread. 

"  Meanwhile  all  the  followers  go  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  chant  prayers  until  the  corpse-bearers  enter  the  tower 
with  the  body'"  Pointing  to  the  model,  the  man  contin- 
ued: "You  see  here  is  a  door  leading  into  the  tower. 
The  interior,  which  is  open  to  the  sky,  has  a  circular  floor- 
ing sloping  downward  on  all  sides  to  the  centre,  where  is  a 
pit.  The  outer  ring  of  the  flooring  is  for  men  ;  the  middle 
one  for  women;  and  the  inner  one  for  children.  In  a 
niche  in  these  rings  the  body  is  deposited.  Now  if  you 
will  look  out  at  the  towers  in  the  garden  you  will  see  that 
on  each  one  of  them  is  a  number  of  vultures.  As  soon  as 
the  body-bearers  leave  the  tower,  these  birds  swoop  down 
and  strip  the  body  of  every  particle  of  flesh  in  less  than  two 
hours.  After  a  few  days  the  bones  are  collected  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  well  in  the  centre,  where  they  are  decomposed  by 
the  air  and  rain." 

Tom  listened  to  this  description,  and  as  it  was  finished 
he  looked  in  silence  at  his  father,  as  though  he  would  like 
to  know  what  he  thought  of  this  extraordinary  custom. 

Captain  Fairweather  asked,  "  Why  do  they  have  a  dog 
to  look  upon  the  body,  and  eat  bread  ?" 

"  It  is  a  belief  of  the  Parsees  that  unless  this  be  done 
the  soul  of  the  dead  man  will  be  assailed  by  evil  spirits." 

"Well, "ejaculated  Tom,  "I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  but  I 
think  I'd  rather  be  buried  at  sea,  and  I've 
always  thought  that  a  pretty  hard  fate." 

The  garden  itself  was  green  and  in- 
viting, but  a  very  short  walk  seemed  to 
satisfy  father  and  son,  for  the  vultures, 
perched  before  their  very  eyes,  effectual- 
ly prevented  a  pleasant  impression. 

On  another  day  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  infirmary  for  animals,  an  institution 
maintained  by  the  Hindoos.  Aged  and 
worn-out  animals  were  kept  here  and 
provided  with  food.  There  were  horses 
and  cattle,  sheep,  monkeys,  and  even  por- 
cupines; in  fact,  the  very  lowest  orders 
of  animal  life  were  preserved  with  every 
care.  The  class  of  Hindoos  who  have 
this  queer  hospital  are  Banians,  whose  re- 
ligion teaches,  among  other  things,  the 
greatest  veneration  for  animal  life. 

One  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour,  a 
steam-launch  came  alongside  the  X<  /i 
tune  for  Captain  Fairweather,  Tom,  and 
as  many  others  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  ship.  Their  Bombay  friends  had 
planned  a  trip  to  the  Caves  of  Elephanta, 
on  an  island  some  six  or  seven  miles  up 
the  bay. 


"  \\"e  will  give  you  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  launch,"  said 
the  hosts:  "so  don't  wait  for  that." 

They  drank  their  coffee  after  the  launch  had  started, 
but  Tom  thought  he  would  like  breakfast  as  well.  Of 
course  he  said  nothing,  but  he  wondered  how  long  they 
were  to  be  away. 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  were  on  the  island  exploring 
these  remarkable  caves,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
excavated  nine  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful place  indeed.  In  the  cave  were  rows  of  massive  col- 
umns cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
three  grand  avenues  from  the  principal  entrance  to  a 
colossal  idol.  Besides  this  idol,  the  walls  of  the  temple 
were  adorned  with  sculptured  figures  which  are  joined  to 
the  rock  only  by  the  backs.  The  great  temple  is  120  feet 
long,  and  there  are  chapels  and  chambers  opening  out  and 
extending  farther  into  the  rock.  The  figures  were  mostly 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  enough  was  to  be  seen  to 
indicate  the  stupendous  work  in  carving  them.  They  were 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  while  a  great  three- 
faced  bust  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity  was  nineteen  feet  high. 
Nothing  accurate  is  known  about  these  caves,  but  they 
were  evidently  a  place  of  worship  in  the  centuries  past. 

The  effect  on  Tom  was  rather  awe-inspiring  as  he 
moved  about  in  the  dim  light.  He  had  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before,  although  he  was  now  told  that 
there  were  many  similar  caves  in  India,  and  that  these 
were  called  Elephanta,  from  the  fact  that  a  statue  of  an 
elephant,  cut  in  black  stone,  used  to  stand  near  the  land- 
ing-place. 

Making  their  way  down  the  hill  to  the  landing,  the  Nep- 
tunes  realized  that  they  were  growing  hungry.  What  was 
their  surprise,  on  reaching  the  launch,  to  find  that  during 
their  absence  the  after- part  of  the  boat  had  been  converted 
into  a  very  pretty  breakfast-room !  There  was  a  table 
bountifully  laid,  and  a  delicious  breakfast  awaiting  them. 

It  was  a  genuine  transformation  scene;  and  when  a  hot 
roast  turkey  was  placed  before  them,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  other  dishes,  they  asked  themselves,  "  How  was 
this  ever  managed  in  so  small  a  boat  ?" 

Said  Jolly tarre.  "I  thought,  on  coming  up,  that  there 
were  more  servants  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  than  were  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  a  cup  of  coffee." 

Said  Captain  Fairweather,  "  My  friends,  you  have  given 
usa  delightful  and  novel  entertainment." 

Said  Tom  (to  himself).  "  This  is  a  jolly  good  breakfast." 
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VOLUME  VI. 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  AUDIENCE 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  when  each  beautiful 
star  in  the  heavens  had  a  little  sprite  or  fairy  on 
earth  to  tell  it  what  was  going  on  in  this  great 
world  of  ours,  there  was  a  very  rich  man  who  was 
building  a  magnificent  castle  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream. 

It  happened  that  there  was  only  one  kind  of 
stone  in  the  world  which  suited  this  rich  man, 
and  that  was  near  Fairy  Mount,  where  all  the 
little  spirits  had  their  homes.  So  he  ordered  his 
workmen  to  obtain  this  stone  at  any  pi  in-,  a  in]  to 
be  sure  each  pieee  was  perfect ;  it  must  contain 
no  flaw  of  any  kind.  Accordingly  the  busy  work- 
men began,  and  all  went  well  until  one  day  one 
of  the  laziest  and  most  careless  of  the  ma-on- 
found  he  was  about  to  use  a  shun-  which  was 
hollow,  and,  upon  thinking  it  over,  he  concluded 
it  would  not  matter  if  one  of  tin1  I  hou-ands  and 
thousands  of  stones  was  not  perfect,  and  besidi  - 
it  was  a  very  warm  day  and  he  was  tired-  Thru 
he  placed  tile  stone  in  the  wall,  and  forgot  all 
about  it.  Now  the  hollow  stone  had  bee 
hoiue  of  a  family  of  fairies  for  many  generations, 
and  you  may  be  sure  they  were  not  at  all  pleased 
when  ttiey  saw  that  it  too  must  go  to  help  build 
the  castle. 

Then  the  King  of  the  Fairies  sent  messengers 
to  all  parts  of  Fairy  Mount,  telling  them  to  as- 
semble near  the  place  where  the  holiow  stone 
once  stood,  as  he  had  something  important  to  tell 
them. 

So  on  the  appointed  day  every  sprite,  fairy, 
nymph,  and  gnome  in  the  kingdom  arrived  ;  they 
were  all  talking  loudly  to  each  other  about  the 
wicked  man  who  had  deprived  so  many  oi 
number  of  a  home,  when  one  very  little  fellow 
with  a  high  peaked  hat,  a  pair  of  green  trousers 
made  of  a  pea  pod.  and  a  thorn  in  his  hand  for  a 

cane,  climbed  upon  a  mushroom,  so  that  in i    1 

be  seen  by  all.  and  exclaimed  in  a  high,  weak, 
piping  voice,  "The  King  lias  called  us  together 
this  day  to  inform  us  that  a  wicked  mortal  lias 
insulted  tlie  whole  kingdom  by  taking  from  their 
midst  the  residence  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished families.  Will  ye  abide  it?  Are  ye  not 
filled  with  anger  at  this  demon  y  If  there  be  one 
spark  of  honor  in  you,  arise.  1  say,  and  redeem 
the  lost  home.  Arise,  and  let  him  see  that  we 
still  live !" 

The  enthusiastic  little  orator  vyas  so  overcome 
with  emotion  that  be  succeeded  in  rousing  a  II  t  he 
assembly.  All  shouted,  hurrahed,  and  clapped 
their  tiny  hands :  some  said  to  smother  the  cruel 
man  with  a  spider  web,  others  said  to  hang  him 
up  on  tlie  tallest  rose-bush,  and  still  others  to 
kill  him  by  putting  pebbles  in  Ids  well ;  but  it  was 
finally  decided  that  they  were  to  wait  iimi 
night,  then  get  their  numerous  conveyances  to- 
gether, go  to  tlie  wall  where  their  stone  had  been 
placed,  and  by  their  utiited  efforts  remove  it 
from  the  wall  and  grind  it,  into  pieces. 

The  wall  was  soon  reached,  and  the  revenge- 
ful little  creatures  pushed  and  pounded  until  al- 
most daylight,  and  it  was  not  out  yet.  Weary 
and  hungry  they  went  back  to  Fairy  Mou? 
it  took  many  long  dreary  nights  ere  the  stone 
•was  ready  to  fall.  Alas !  the  last  night  arrived  ; 
with  one  heavy  pound  not  only  the  hollow  rock, 
but  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  wall,  fell  with  a 
crash,  covering  the  poor  little  elves  instantly,  it 
was  so  sudden  that  they  scarcely  knew  what  bad 


ned;  and  the  only  audible  sound  came  trom 
the  maimed  body  of  the  once  enthusiastic  orator, 

who  said  that  "one  mi-ch<ot  entered  brings  an- 
other in." 

\nd  thus  ended  the  race  "I  tin-  fairies.  That 
is  Hi.  ,  ill  your  fairy  god- 

mothers lie  buried  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lazy 
workman,  \v!i"  had  never  heard  the  words  of  the 
little  orator.  ><>u  might  each  one  have  bad  a  lit  tie 
coach  made  of  pumpkins  to  drive  about  in  ;  ami 
if  you  were  extremely  good,  could  get  the  juice 
of  a  flower  from  idem  \\hicii  would  keep  you 
young  and  bapp>  always 

SAMI  1:1.  WILDER, 

Hiawatha,  Kansas. 

1  live-  in  a  i  own  in  New  Hampshire  which  joins 
Massachusetts  close  by  where  the  poet  \Vhittier 
was  born  I  -i  nd  \ou  a  little  liunch  of  grass 
which  was  gathered  in  tin-  field  in  front  of  the 
old  Whittiol  house  yesterday.  I  suppose  the 
spears  of  gra-s  an-  great-great-ever-so-great- 
grandchildrou  of  tin-  grass  that  "the  little  (Quak- 
er barefoot  boy"  used  to  help  make  into  hay. 

My  father  is  a  I  a  rmer.  and  my  only  brother  i-  a 
littl 3  older  than  myseii.  our  house  has  a  great 
many  shade  trees  in  front  and  many  fruit  trees 
behind,  and  then  eonie  our  meiwing  tields  and 
vegetables  :  then  a  thick  wood  and  cow  pasture 
My  brother  and  I  go  down  to  the  wood  to  set 
traps,  and  we  have  a  great  many  pets.  Our  fa- 
ther remembers  that  he  was  once  a  boy,  and  lets 
us  have  just  as  many  pets  as  we  want.  We  have 
bantams  of  our  own, so  that  we  can  sell  the  egg.s 
ii  we  like  We  have  a  very  nice  rabbit  pen  in 
II ,nier  of  the  largest  barn  :  we  have  as  mam- 
as u  dozen  now.  We  have  pigeons  and  ducks, 
five  squirrels,  a  eat.  and  a  big  kitten,  which  fol- 
lows the  person  it  sees  going  to  the  pasture  after 
tin ws. 

Last  summer  we  had  the  most  charming  pet  of 
all  We  boys  had  eaught  a  young  crow,  and  ev- 
erybody laughed  at  u-.  tor  he  was  such  a  noisy 
fellow,  but  be  soon  got  to  be  very  wise,  and  when 
the  chickens  and  ducks  flew  to  their  meals  he 
flew  down  and  tilled  his  big  mouth  so  full  it 
wouldn't  hold  any  more  ;  then  flew  to  a  post,  and 
took  his  time  to  dispose  of  it  He  hail  his  night 
perch  on  a  high  stick  ot'  wood  in  the  wood-house. 
He  always  followed  my  father  around,  to  get  him 
(as  he  was  taller  than  we  boys  were)  to  put  him 
on  the  high  perch  ;  near  this  was  a  little  window. 
always  open,  through  which  lie  would  fly  very 
early,  and  go  to  every  outside  door  and  call  out. 
"C'aw,  caw,  caw!"  till  somebody  opened  tlie 

d •  and  gave  him  something  to  eat.  Every  day 

lie  would  go  down  into  the  (ield.  when  we  went 
to  work  he  would  hop  and  fly  after  us,  and  when 
he  -aw  us  at  work  he  would  tly  into  u  tree  and 
w-ail  patiently  till  we  Were  ready  to  go  to  the 

hoii-e,  when  we  called  out,  "Billy.  Billy!  we  are 
going,  home  "  Then  he  would  light  on  the  top 
of  -ome  one's  hat  and  ride  home  that  way.  He 

no\cr  on ffered  to  go  into  the  woods  where 

i  ght  him.  a  ml  ne\  er  would  follow  strangers 
M\  grandmother  was  very  much  pleased  with 
Hilly,  and  said  w -hen  she  went  home  she  would 
look  in  her  Audiibon's  l^»>k  »j:  7>//'/x.  and  she 
wrote  us  a  letter  saying  that  Audubon  said  that 
he  knew  all  about  the  black  crow  in  its  wild 
state,  but  had  neyi  r  seen  a  tame  one.  so  you  see 
we  know  something  about  a  bird  that  Audubon 

did  in  >t 

Poor  Billy  !    He  left  us  strangely  after  he  had 

been  with  its  a  year  <>n<-  day  la.st  March  my 
father  opened  Lhe  outside  cellar  door,  and  went 
in  to  pick  out  -ome  apples  While  he  was  sitting 
there  tipping  tlie  barrel.  Billy  came  and  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  barrel  and  rubbed  hi-  head  on 
the  -id.-  of  his  lace  and  talked  in  bis  usual  way  : 
he  then  left  and  went  out-doors,  and  \ve  never 
saw  or  heard  a  word  from  him  after  that  \\  e 
thought  of  eats,  of  naughty  boys,  and  of  gunners 
in  the  woods;  of  the-  possihilil  y  of  hi-  going  to 
hud  or  ma.o-  a  crow-'.-  nest  ;  but  all  we  know  is. 
he  is  gone  away.  • 

I  must  leave  and  go  to  school.        CARL  R.  L. 


carpet  on  the  floor,  and  she  keeps  her  sewing- 
machine  there.  We  all  stay  there  as  much  as  we 
can,  for  it  is  very  pleasant.  We  also  have  a  large 
swing  near  the  platform. 

We  still  enjoy  our  musical  instruments,  and 
since  I  wrote  you  last  my  elder  brother,  who 
was  then  in  Kansas,  is  with  us.  He  plays  on  the 
violin,  piano,  and  guitar.  I  have  a  little  sister, 
se\  en  years  old,  who  plays  on  the  piano  and  vio- 
lin, and  we  have  altogether  four  violins,  each  of 
us  having  an  instrument.  We  enjoy  our  music 
the  more,  I  think,  living  as  we  do  away  up  here 
in  tlie  mountains. 

I  have  painted  many  pictures  by  myself,  and 
have  sold  a  number  of  them.  I  have  never  paint- 
ed anything  except  landscapes  and  flowers  as 
\i  t  Will  some  of  the  older  sisters  please  tell 
me  how  to  do  Kensington  painting:'  I  am  quite 
anxious  to  learn,  but  ha\c  never  been  where  I 
could  do  so. 

I  hope  that  my  letter  is  not  too  long  for  a  little 
place  in  the  Post-office  Box.  ADA  B.  W. 


NKW  YORK  CITY. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer I  spent  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  It  was  on  a 
farm,  and  after  the  hay  was  in  the  barn  I  had 
great  fun  looking  for  hens1  nests.  Once  I  found 
a  nest  with  fifteen  eggs  in  it.  and  another  time  I 
discovered  in  some  bushes  two  turkeys1  nests 
with  twelve  eggs  in  one  and  eleven  in  the  other. 
I  also  caught  a  good  many  splendid  butterflies, 
i  >1  w  hied  1  have  a  collection,  and  one  good-sized 
trout,  cine  day  while  we  were  out  driving  we 
saw  a  large  mud-turtle  crawling  across  the  road. 
I  put  it  in  the  wagon  and  took  it  home,  where 
I  fastened  a  string  inside  its  shell  and  took  it 
down  to  give  it  a  bath  in  the  tub  at  the  barn. 
After  its  bath  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  it  hail  begun  to  shed  the  outer  layer  of  its 
shell.  In  a  short  time  it  all  came  off.  leaving  the 
under  shell  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  sidesyellow, 
red,  .ind  brown,  looking  very  handsome.  I  car- 
ried it  dow u  to  a  little  brook  in  the  pasture  where 
it  could  bask  on  the  bank  or  swim  in  the  water, 
and  paid  it  a  visit  every  day  until  the  day  we  came 
away,  when  I  unfastened  the  string  and  left  it  to 
go  where  ii  pleased.  Another  day  we  visited  the 
glass  factory  at  Berkshire,  where  we  saw  the  pro- 
cess  ot  casting.  A  mixture  of  sand,  lime,  char- 
coal, arsenic,  manganese,  and  soda  is  put  into 
clay  pots  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  which 
are  put  into  a  furnace,  together  with  all  the  glass 
which  has  been  broken,  tor  about  fourteen  hours. 
wh.n  it  js  melted.  It  is  then  skimmed  and  dipped 
out  by  huge  clay  ladles,  which  are  carried  by 
three  men  to  the  casting  table,  which  consists  of 
a  large  plate  of  iron  with  an  iron  roller.  The 
melted  glass  is  emptied  out  ou  the  table  in  front 
of  the  roller,  which  i-  rapidly  rolled  over  it  twice, 
spreading  it  smooth  ;  then  two  inches  at  the  end 
it  is  turned  over  like  an  omelet,  and  is  cut  off. 
Then  it  is  placed  in  an  oven  to  be  tempered,  and 
it  remains  there  a  week,  when  all  the  sheets  are 
taken  out  ready  for  use. 

I  found  two  large  caterpillars  in  the  road  ;  one 
was  brown,  and  the  other  was  yellow  striped  with 
black.  They  both  made  chrysalids.  the  first  being 
rough  and  hairy,  and  the  other,  shaped  like  a  pear, 
was  pea  given  with  yellow  spots.  I  brought  the 
cocoons  to  the  city,  and  yesterday  I  found  that 
an  orange  colored  butterfly  with  black  bands  had 
come  out  of  the  green  chrysalids,  leaving  only  a 

shell 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  pleasant  drives 
we  had.  but  my  letter  is  too  long  already,  sogood- 
CHARLES  Louis  P. 


Los  GATOS,  CALIKKUMA. 

DKAI:  1'..- 1  M  i  - 1  KKSS.—  Time  passes  so  quickly 
by  that  it  i-  nearly  i  wo  years  sine.-  I  wrote  \oii 
last,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  pleased  I  was 
to  see  my  letter  in  print.  1  had  no  idea  you 
would  notice  it.  for  you  receive  so  many  li-lt.  rs 
from  vour  little  friends  that  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  print  them  all. 

We  are  still  living  hen-  in  these  beautiful 
mountains  .  i  ha-  be,  n  just  lo\  ely 

i  for  a  long  time,  but  today  tin'  sky  is  rather 
cloudy  ami  the  wind  is  blow  ing.  though  not  very 
hard,  our  w  inici-  an-  .  in|  \\ ,  nave 

[  never  known  the  -now  io  fall  to  a  greater  depth 
than  tw.i  inches  at  on,-  time,  and  that  we  think 
quite, -i  heav\  tall  ol  -  n  -  .w  I  uir  mountain-  a  re 

popular  summer  resorts ;  tin-re  ban-  been  a 
number  of  families  , -ampin-  m  ar  w  h.re  we  live. 
Just  below  ..in-  vineyard  there  is  a  picturesque 
little  lake,  surrounded  by  woods  and  rolling 
eopli  have  moonlight  sails 

is  nur  MUMI: 

are  very  beautiful.  A  short  distance  from  our 
house  there  are  two  \,-r\  beautiful  old  black- 
oak  tree-,  :,  „,.  (,ave  :1  ,,,,,.  ,,.,,. 

The  leaves  form  a  lovely  canopy  above.  We 
have  a  liami  •  air.  two  lounge- 

and  a  i'  re.      Mamma  has  a 


STL-TTGART,  GKKMA.NY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  had  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLI  since  the  17th  of  May ;  my  father 
gaio  it  to  me  for  my  birthday  because  I  had 
nothing  to  read  except  German.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle American  boy  eleven  \ears  old.  I  have  been 
in  Frankfort  on  the  .Main,  but  now  I  am  in  Stutt- 
gart in  an  institute.  I  like  it  very  much.  There 
are  five  boys  in  my  room.  So  I  must,  saygood-by, 
nn  dear  ro.-tmistress.  I  urn  your  affectionate 
FEED  C. 

DKAI:  1'o-TMi-Tin  -s.~I  was  reading  the  letters 
m  the  Post  office  I'.ox.  and  I  saw  that  an  Ameri- 
can girl  liked  reading  the  letters  from  English 

s.  so  I  thought  I  would  try  to  write  one. 
I  n  ai  eta  ken  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  month- 
ly since  January,  and  I  think  it  the  nicest  maga- 
zine I  have  read      I  love  reading  it.  especially 
•  Roll  House"  and  "  Into  Unknown  Seas  " 

I  am  fifteen,  nearly  sixteen,  and  the  eldest  of 
eight.     .M>  eldest  brother  goes  t,.  St.  Chad's  Col- 
ic m  Ma tlonl shire,  and  we  others  (except  baby 
Noel,  who  i-  onlj  a  yi  ar  old)  have  a  governess, 
who  is  very  kind  to  us. 

I  wish  some  American  girls  would  correspond 
with  me:  I  should  be  s-.  pleased  if  they  would. 
My  address  j*  Ardendale,  I  (ore.  near  Sheffield, 
England.  I  live  in  a  pleasant  village  in  the  north 
of  Derby-hire,  but  I  would  like  to  go  to  Ameri- 
ca very  much.  Molher  has  an  uncle  in  North 
America  :  be  i-  the  r.i-hop  of  British  Columbia, 
"i  ire  beginning  to  look  forward  to  Christmas 
Perhaps  somi  readers  of  the  Post-office 
Box  would  like  to  hear  how  we  have  our  Christ- 
ma-  pre-elils 

We  tie  all  the  presents  up  in  paper  parcels  and 
give  them  to  mother,  who  puts  them  all  on  a 
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laro-e  tray  Then  we  are  allowed  to  dine  with 
mother  ami  father  at  six  :  after  dessert  the  tray 
uf  presents  is  brought  on  the  table,  and  father 
distributes  them.  We  all  give  each  other  one, 
and  mother  and  father  give  us  each  one,  and  we 


generally  have  some  sent  to  us  ;  so  you  may  im- 
agine what  a  number  there  are. 


your  loving  English  friends, 


From  one  of 
JESSIE  B. 


the  English  Channel  to  "la  belle  France."  We 
crossed  over  to  Boulogne,  and  saw  the  quaint- 
looking  fisher-women  in  their  funny  caps.  1  have 
given  you  a  little  drawing  of  some. 

We  live  in  rather  a  historical  county,  Hert- 
fordshire. Not  far  from  us  is  the  extensive  park 
of  Abridge,  belonging  to  Earl  Brownlow.  The 


some  of  the  readers  would  write  to  the  Post- 
office,  describing  things  to  make.    DOROTHY  M. 


The  Postmistress  asks  the  attention  of  her  old- 
er friends  to  this  capital  number  of  the  Post- 
office  Box,  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  have  done 
their  very  best.  She  can  not  help  feeling  proud 


I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  about  my  inter- 
esting trip  to  Kussia,  and  I  thought  that  a  short 
account  of  my  journey  to  the  Yellowstone  fta- 
tional  Park  might  possibly  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  vi  mi-  numerous  readers.    I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  my  journey  there,  but  will  confine 
mvs.-lf  to  the  wonder-land  itself.    On  arriving 
at  Cinnabar,  Montana,  coaches  conveyed    the 
passeti"ers  into  the  Park  and  to  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  Hotel.    The  next  day  we  started  on 
tin-  six  days'  trip  in  a  coach  around  the  Park. 
The   roads   are  very  bad.      They  are  in   some 
places  tilled   with  stumps,  in  others  pass  over 
very  steep  hills,  and  sometimes  the  wagon  goes 
on  the  nv>  siili-  whet-Is,  the  sides  of  the  road  are 
so  different  in  height.     The  first  objects  of  in- 
terest are  the  "Obsidian  Cliffs"  and  the  "Paint- 
pots  "    The  former  are  tall  columns  of  solid,  jet- 
black  glass,  which  shine  in  the  sunlight  like 
countless  little  mirrors.    In  a  spot  forty  feet  by 
one  hundred  are  the  "  Paint-pots,"  or  mud  pools  ; 
but  the  first  name  is  the  more  appropriate,  as  the 
natural  paint  which  they  contain  is  actually  used 
for  most  of  the  painting  in  this  region.    I  found 
it  in  its  natural  state  very  warm,  as  I  burned 
my  legs  very  badly  while  I  was  testing  the  thin 
crust  over  them.    Green,  yellow,  red.  gray,  and 
pure  white  paints  lie  within  a  few  inches  of  each 
other,  sputtering  and  bubbling.     At  noon  we 
passed  through  the  "  Morris"  geyser  basin,  which 
contains  nothing  very  remarkable,  but  as  these 
were  our  first  boiling  springs,  they  seemed  so. 
The  largest  one  of  these  was  four  feet  by  ten, 
and  the  water  was  boiling  up  to  the  height  of  five 
feet.    The  "  Monarch"  gey^r.  a  short  way  from 
here  threw  a  stream  fifty  feet  high  as  we  passed 
it,  and  did  the  same  when  we  were  on  the  way 
back.    It  was  never  known  to  spout  at  mid-day 
before  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  was  for  our  benefit. 
We  arrived  at  the  "  Tower"  geyser  basin  at  seven 
o'clock  to  spend  the  night,  and  the  little  hotel 
looked  inviting,  as  we  were  pretty  well  tired  out 
with  the  hard  day's  ride.    The  following  day  on 
our  way  to  the  ""Upper"  basin  we  saw  the  large 
eeyser  •'Fountain"  go  off.  and  the  Giant's   "Cal- 
dron." which  is  a  small  lake  of  boiling  mud,  sixty 
feet  by  forty,  and  an  appalling  sight  ;  the  crater 
of  the  "Excelsior"  geyser  is  two  hundred  by 
three  hundred  feet,  and  once  threw  a  stream  of 
water  seventy  feet  in  diameter  and  three  hundred 
feet  high.    The  craters  of  the  "  Grotto,"  "  Gi.i  in  ." 
••Castle,"  and  "Morning-glory"  geysers,  appro- 
priately named,  are  passed  just  before  reaching 
the  "  Upper."    The  principal  feature  of  this  basin 
is  the  "  Old  Faithful"  geyser,  which  spouts  every 
hour.     The  stream   is   beautiful,  reaching  the 
height  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet.    The  last  and 
greatest  feature  of  the  Park  came  the  next  day. 
After  a  thirty-mile  ride  we  arrived  at  the  "  Grand 
Canon"  camp,  and  a  little  walk  from  there  took 
us  to  the  best  place  for  viewing  the  Grand  Cation 
itself.   As  we  were  descending  the  last  hill  a  break 
in  the  pines  showed  us  the  most  glorious  sight  in 
the  world.    Just  that  one  look  would  have  re- 
paid one  for  coming  thousands  of  miles.     For 
four  miles  up  the  river  great  walls  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  brilliant  shades  and  tints  of  yellow. 
orange,  buff,  ochre,  and  gamboge,  with  streak"  oi 


house  is  an  old  mansion,  built  mostly  of  gra 


e,  and  containing  a  large  court  -  yard 


Our  own  little  town  of  Hemel  Hempstead  is  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  our  house.  King  Henry 
VIII.,  who  often  used  to  pay  it  a  visit,  gave  it  a 
charter,  that  for  twelve  miles  round  the  towns- 
folk need  pay  no  tolls.  Anne  Boleyn  came  to 
the  Moor.  St.  Albans.  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Verulam,  is  nine  miles  away  from 
Boxmoor.  We  very  often  go  there.  The  abbey 
is  an  extremely  interesting  old  place. 

I  have  no  sisters  or  brothers,  but  generally  in 
the  holidays  my  cousins  come  and  stay  with  us  ; 
they  have  been  for  a  week  this  summer. 

One  day  we  went  to  a  dear  little  village  called 
Chenies,  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  is  quite  a  model 
village.  The  houses  are  all  of  the  Shakespearean 
style,  and  there  is  a  dear  old  church,  and  a  village 
green  with  a  pump,  and  big  elms  all  round.  The 
place  belongs  to  the  Russell  family,  descendants 
of  that  Lord  William  Russell  who  was  executed 
in  Charles  II. 's  reign,  and  with  his  wife,  Lady 
Rachel,  was  buried  in  Chenies  church.  Lord 
Wriothesley  Russell  is  the  present  rector. 

ETTA  C. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  shortly.— A  If  roil  Hunter,  1484  New 
York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  wishes  to  cor- 
respond with  a  wide-awake,  intelligent  boy  in 
some  other  part,  of  the  country. 


Edith  U.  R. :  Your  contribution  of  §1  35  has 
been  sent  to  Sister  Catherine,  St.  Mary's  Free 
Hospital,  409  West  Thirty  -  fourth  Street,  New 
York,  to  be  used  for  the  little  inmate  of  Har- 
per's Young  People's  Cot.  Thank  you,  dear 


LBNABD.  FLORIDA. 

My  papa  has  a  large  orange  grove,  and  oranges 
will  soon  be  ripe.  I  wish  you  could  be  with  me 
to  enjoy  eating  them.  Papa  is  preparing  to  set 
out  a  grove  for  little  brother  and  myself ;  we  al- 
ready have  a  few  bearing  trees.  I  will  now  tell 
you  something  about  my  pets.  I  have  two  beau- 
tiful little  colts  that  will  soon  be  large  enough  to 
ride  and  harness  to  the  buggy.  I  have  a  nice  lit- 
tle stable,  and  I  feed  the  9olts  every  night  and 
morning.  I  think  it  is  so  nice  to  attend  to  them. 
I  have  several  cows  and  calves,  each  with  a  name 
of  its  own,  and  I  drive  them  up  every  night  and 
put  them  in  the  pen.  I  have  another  nice  pet.  a 
little  deer ;  it  follows  me  everywhere  I  go.  and  is 
very  playful.  I  have  two  little  brothers,  one  ten 
and  the  other  one  year  old,  and  they  also  have 
several  nice  pets,  but  I  will  not  tell  anything 
about  them  at  present,  as  I  have  already  written 
enough.  I  am  thirteeu  years  old.  MINNIE  L. 


NEWTON,  IOWA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  have  two 
older  brothers,  I  have  twin  sisters,  and  also  a  little 
baby  sister  four  months  old.  We  have  not  named 
her  yet.  Mamma  says  she  can't  find  a  name  pret- 
ty enough.  Can  you  send  us  a  pretty  name? 

I  go  to  school,  and  read  in  the  Second  Reader. 
My  teacher  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
reads  us  a  story  almost  every  day.  I  like  to  read 
the  letters  best,  and  as  this  is  the  first  one  I  have 
ever  written,  I  hope  you  will  publish  it. 

Your  little  friend.  NELLY  RAT  K. 

Gladys,  Ethel,  Gertrude,  Eleanor,  Grace,  Alice 
—will  none  of  these  do  for  the  baby? 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

„.„..„„. „--  —  I  am  among  vour  older  admirers,  but  neverthe- 

fine  green,  red.  scarlet,  vermilion,  and  in  some  ,  ]ess  j  e,,«ov  t|ie  i,1Vely  paper  very  much,  and  am 

places  shaded  down  to  a  delicate  brown,  rose  for      .-;••.  mu;V  interested  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.    There 

were  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  red  and  yellow, 

which  seemed  ready  to  plunge  into  the  depths 

below     To  crown  this  glorious  panorama  are  the 

magnificent  falls,  an  unbroken  three  hundred 


feet  This  was  the  crowning  piece  in  this  great 
wonder-land,  and  although  parts  of  the  journey 
are  hard,  this  repays  one  over  and  over  again. 

ELIOT  W. 


Now  while  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  about  my  studies.  I  study  all  those  taken 
up  in  the  high  class  of  the  grammar  school,  with 
the  addition  of  music,  both  singing  and  on  the 
piano,  together  with  German.  Last  year  I  took 


PATHRSON,  NKW  JEUSKY. 

I  go  to  a  private  school,  which  began  last 
Wednesday.  We  have  a  set  of  tennis,  and  I  got 
my  racket  last  night.  I  see  that  Gertrude  K. 
has  drawn  the  head  of  Agnes  Wakefleld,  called 
"  Little  Dreatnt-r."  My  cousin  also  drew  it  from 
your  copy,  and  made  a  very  pretty  picture  of  it. 
I  am  very  fond  of  cooking,  and  I  have  a  cook 
book  of  my  own.  J.  C.  N. 

BOXMOOR,  HERTS,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  last  Christmas,  and  I  like  it 
very  much  indeed.  "Rolf  House"  was  a  very 
nire  tale.  I  also  have  Little  Fvlkx  every  month. 
I  have  been  trying  for  the  Little.  Folks'  "Proverb 
Painting  II. n.k  i  oinpetition."  I  don't  know  if  I 
have  succeeded  ;  I  fear  I  hav-  n^t 

I  have  been  to  Folkestone.  Kent,  in  the  summer 
holidays,  and  very  much  1  enjoyed  it.  The  town 
is  a  most  curious  old  plucr.  You  can  go  into 
one  person's  cellar,  through  doors  and  up  steps, 
and  find  yourself  in  quite  a  different  house.  It 
h:i-  h'-i-ii'  a  very  great  place  for  smuggling;  I 
suppose  on  account  of  the  little  distance  across 


French,  but  did  not  continue,  for  mamma  said  I 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  I  think  there  will  In- 
time  for  that  study  later.    I  am  sixteen  years  old. 
WILHEMINE  N. 


I  will  tell  you  about  a  walk  I  took  in  the  after- 
noon. The  road  I  went  by  is  not  fenced  off  from 
the  Red  River,  but  it  was  in  part  hidden  from  tny 
view  By-and-by  I  came  to  a  cotton  field,  where 
there  were  red  and  white  blossoms,  closed  up 
bolls,  and  those  ready  for  picking.  Presently  1 
came  to  a  cotton-gin  ;  I  went  into  the  lint-room, 
and  as  the  cotton  came  in  from  the  gin-stand  the 
lint-room  looked  like  Jack  Frost's  palace. 

I  can  sew  on  the  sewing-machine,  and  do  all 
the  machine-work  on  my  dresses.  I  can  make 
shirts  and  pantaloons.  May  I  join  the  Little 
Housekeepers?  I  am  twelve  years  old. 

DORA  F.  A. 

You  are  a  clever  little  housekeeper  already,  I 
fancy,  and  what  a  help  you  must  be  to  your  dear 
mother ! 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  consist  of  12  letters,  and  am  to  be  found  on 
the  map  of  North  America. 
My  5.  3,  9  is  a  bird. 
My  1. 3.  3  is  something  fresh. 
My  8,  5.  3,  7  are  soft  feathers. 
My  8, 10.  3  is  a  bird. 
My  5.  3, 7  is  to  possess. 
My  9, 10, 12  is  a  noun  of  masculine  gender. 
My  4,  2,  3  is  a  scarcity. 
My  4.  5, 3.  9  is  a  winged  creature. 
My  5.  9,  8  is  not  recent. 
My  4.  5,  6, 7,  8  is  to  establish. 
My  4,  5,  7,  Sis  loving. 
My  9, 10. 11. 18  is  the  soil. 
My  4.  5,  9. 8  is  to  inclose. 
My  8,  2,  3  is  atmospheric  vapor. 
My  3,  2.  8  is  to  unite. 
My  5.  7,  8  is  a  number. 
My  1,5, 8  is  a  motion  of  the  head.    M.  BIMSON. 


BOSTON,  M*88ACHI:SRTTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— A  few  friends  and  myself 
are  going  to  have  a  little  fair,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  go  to  the  missionary  work.  I  wish 


No.  2. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1. — 111  pipe,  not  in  cigar. 
In  church,  not  in  abbey. 
In  wine  and  in  gin. 
In  moon,  not  in  sun. 
In  girl,  not  in  boy. 
In  good,  not  in  bad. 
In  see,  not  in  look. 
In  eat,  not  in  drink. 
My  whole  is  a  flower. 

2.— In  cat.  not  in  dog. 
In  box.  not  in  basket. 
In  man  and  in  woman. 
In  cover,  not  in  dish. 
In  Europe,  not  in  Asia. 
In  long,  not  in  short. 
In  van,  not  in  cart. 
In  us,  not  in  we. 
In  lick,  not  in  bite. 
In  use.  uneasy,  and  under. 
In  sing  and  in  singer. 
My  whole  is  a  flower. 

ERNEST  SHEDLOCK. 


No.  3. 

THREE  DIAMONDS. 

l.—l.  A  letter.  2.  Before.  3.  An  article  of  food. 
4.  An  organ  of  the  body.  5.  A  letter. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  Single.  3.  A  serpent.  4.  To 
increase.  5.  A  letter. 

3  —1  A  letter.  2.  A  kind  of  fish.  3.  A  fruit.  4. 
A  field.  5.  A  letter. 


BOLLING  SlBLEY. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  309. 

No.  1.— The  pieces  weighed  1,  3,  9,  and  27  pounds 

each. 
No.  2.— 
Our  common  mother  sits  and  sings. 

Like  Ruth  among  her  garnered  sheaves ; 
Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things, 
Her  brow  is  bright  with  autumn  leaves. 

O  favors  every  year  made  new, 
O  gifts  with  rain  and  sunshine  sent. 

Tin-  bounty  overruns  our  due. 
The  fuliiiess  shames  our  discontent. 

No.  3.— Umbrella. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Sallie.  Hutchinson,  A.  L.  Munder.  No  Name, 
Dimple  Dodd,  Harry  I.ydenburg,  Charlie  Davis, 
Charlie  Brister,  Charlie  Seaton.  Robbie  Briggs, 
Alice  Wandless.  Ida  Norton.  Edith  White,  Winnie 


liaiil.  Miiry  June  Nicholson,  .Minnie  Dana.  Francis 
Jessup,  Frederick  Bond,  and  Thon 


omas  C.  liacou. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Sid  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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c  'IVrricr. 


Italian  (Jieylioilml.          El 


A    (iALLEKY    (IF    I'OKTUAITS. 

;\\sh  Pag.  Black  and  Tan.  King  Charles 

Spaniel. 


Spanish  Poodle. 


Scotch  Terrier. 


"DO    YOU    KNOW    WHO    THAT    IS:-" 


A  FAIR 
EXCHANGE. 

WHEN  I  was 
a  barefoot 
oy  of  ten  years, 
the  earthly  pos- 
session I  prized 
most  was  a  very 
small  black  and 
tan  terrier,  to 
which  I  li ail  giv- 
en the  name  of 
IMiikie.  I  did 
not  think  that 
thrrr  was  quite 
si.  elever  a  dog 
in  all  the  world 
as  my  Pinkie. 

lint  I  him- 
ne\  i-r  \  et  heard 
•  if  a  dog  doing 

one  thing  that  Pinkie  did.  We  had  an  old  gray  cat  who  came 
home  one  day  bringing  with  her  five  little  kittens  \\ilh  Mien 
•eyes  still  closed.  She  deposited  her  rather  large  family  one  by 
-one  on  some  rags  in  a  snug  corner  of  an  ont-hunse.  A  day  or 
two  later  Pinkie  threw  me  into  a  frenzy  of  delight  by  leading 
jne  to  another  snug  corner  of  the  out-house,  in  which  1  found 
four  of  the  prettiest  little  black  and  tau  puppies  that  eve;  a 
]>r»ml  mamma  frantically  barked  over. 

A  day  later  we  were  all  amazed  to  find  pussy's  five  kittens 
isnugly  curled  up  in  Pinkie's  bed,  while  her  four  sleek  little  pup- 
pies were  in  charge  of  pussy.  Both  Pinkie  and  pussy,  as  well 
.as  their  offspring,  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. A  fair  exchange  had  been  made,  and  there  was  no  roh- 
liery  in  the  case, although  I  think  Pinkie  had  made  the  exchange. 
for  she  fought  most  viciously  when  we  attempted  to  take  the 
kittens  from  her.  From  the  day  of  the  exchange  Pinkie  utterly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her  puppies,  and  eared  must 
tenderly  for  the  kittens  of  her  adoption.  1'nssy  was  a  kind  and 
gentle  mother  to  the  little  outcasts,  and  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
lied  with  the  care  given  her  own  family,  as  she  never  sought  to 
Tcclaim  them,  and  both  kittens  and  puppies  throve  wonderfully 
until  several  members  of  each  family  mvsterionslv  found  their 


way  to  the  bottom  of  a  frog  pond  near  the  house.  A  string 
around  their  necks,  with  a  heavy  stone  at  the  end  of  it,  was  the 
only  clew  to  the  manner  of  their  taking  off. 


A   CHARADE. 

BY    ANNA    M.    PRATT. 

MY  first,  a  highway  broad,  where  young  and  old 
Have  fared  with  varying  lot  for  centuries  past, 
Still  tempts  man's  thirst  for  glory  and  for  gold, 

And  gives,  perchance,  an  unknown  grave  at  last. 
My  second,  rising  to  the  light  of  day. 

A  boon  to  man  and  beast,  to  bird  and  tree, 
Delays  for  none,  but  hastes  to  run  away, 

Though  with  a  march  it  sets  the  captive  free. 
Look  for  my  whole  where  busy,  faithful  hands 

In  daily  rounds  give  aid  ti>  those  who  ask; 
Destroy  my  whole,  and  then  a  king's  commands 

Could  not  give  power  to  these  to  do  their  task. 
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T  W  ()     A  K  R  ()  AY  S  :* 

A     STORY     OF     RED     AND      WHITE. 

BY   WILLIAM  O.  STllDDAKD. 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,' 


CHAITI.I:    XVIII. 

TWO    WAR     PA  ItTI  KS 

was  a  time  of  uncommon  intercut  and  excitement 
J  to  the  entire  Nez  Perce  hunting  village.  Tln-y  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  sonic  of  them  h;id  recei  ved 
presents,  and  the  prospect  ahead  seemed  to  brighten  a  little. 
By  night-fall  all  the  warrior>  were  ivliirne<l  from  aceom- 
panying  the  mining  party,  and  it.  was  a  time  for  a  grand 
smoke.  Some  of  them  had  begged  ^  Mo\\  I'ine  for  "lire- 
water,"  but  not  a  drop  had  heen  obtained.  Instead  of  it, 
they  had  been  informed: 

"  We're  not  jest  that  kind  of  white  men.  There  isn't  a 
pint  of  tangle- foot  in  this  'ere  on  Hit.  Kf  I  want  to  murder 
a  feller  I'll  take  a  rille  to  him  and  do  the  job  clean.  I 
won't  go  around  the  bush  and  massacre  him  with  a  whis- 
key jug." 

The  red  men  understood  perfectly  well  that  there  was 
no  "  fire-water,"  but  that  was  all  they  gathered.  Plenty 
of  smoking  tobacco  they  did  obtain,  and  it  was  a  grand 
addition  to  the  dignity  of  their  "council."  if  every  half- 
naked  brave  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider himself  a  councillor.  They  all  smoked,  and  they  all 
wondered  what  it  was  best  to  do  next,  and  they  all  said 
so,  and  every  brave  among  them  regretted  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question  for  them  to  acquire  possession  of  the  quad- 
rupeds ridden  and  driven  by  Judge  Parks  and  his  men. 
The  Big  Tongue  and  a  few  of  the  younger  braves  even 
went  so  far  as  to  "  talk  war,"  but  the  wiser  heads  merely 
grunted  at  the  suggestions  volunteered.  The  Big  Tongue 
had  much  to  say  to  the  smokers  nearest  him  concerning 
a  pale-face  warrior  whose  scalp  was  among  his  own  trea- 
sures. Ha-ha-pah-no  was  not  there  to  make  any  sly  re- 
marks as  to  how  he  actually  obtained  such  a  trophv  as 
that  and  some  others,  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  warrior 
mainly  rested. 

They  sat  up  until  they  had  smoked  all  the  wisdom  out 
of  .-several  pipes  of  tobacco,  but  did  not  si-em  to  be  any 
nearer  a  conclusion.  The  camp  was  under  the  special 
charge  of  One-eye,  but  that  dog  was  becoming  quiet  and 
solemn.  His  especial  master  had  departed,  lie  knew  not 
whither.  All  the  bones  in  camp  now  belonged  to  him, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  bury  so  much  as  one  of  them.  He 
was  not  fond  of  tobacco,  and  as  soon  as  the  smoking  began 
he  walked  out  of  camp  to  patrol  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  to  keep  his  single  eye  on  duty  against  possible  intrud- 
ers. He  had  no  faith  in  a  country  which  was  evidently 
infested  by  pale-faces. 

If  lie  had  known  more  about  that  vail* -\  ami  the  region 
into  which  it  led,  he  would  have  had  an  even  worse  opin- 
ion of  it.  The  fact  that  it  contained  a  large  stream  of 
water  had  already  suggested  many  things  to  the  experi- 
enced mind  of  Long  Bear.  All  such  water,  lie  well  knew, 
kept  on  running,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  crooks  and 
turnings.  If  he  and  his  braves  could  have  followed  that 
stream  far  enough  while  they  were  smoking  and  talking 
over  plans,  they  might  have  reached  a  place  where  it 
turned  a  corner  of  the  mountains  and  was  joined  by  an- 
other and  larger  stream.  The  two  in  partnership  wen- 
able  to  float  a  canoe. 

There  was  no  canoe  afloat  there,  but  there  was  some- 
thing1 yet  more  important  away  down  below  the  fork  made 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  There  was  a  eamp 
occupied  by  red  warriors  only,  without  one  squaw  to  be 
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seen  in  it,  and  it  was  therefore  the  camp  of  a  "war  party." 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  large  drove  of  ponies,  horses,  and 
mules,  and  some  of  these  had  saddles  and  others  carried 
pack.-..  These  were'  signs  that  the  war  party  had  beeu  sue- 
cessful,  and  that  pale-faces  had  been  the  sufferers.  Ev- 
ery quadruped  visible  wore  an  air  of  being  more  or  less 
fatigued,  in  token  of  having  been  driven  or  ridden  both 
fast  and  far.  From  this  it  might  have  been  gathered  that 
ihese  red  men.  however  suecosl'ul  had  been  their  expedi- 
tion, believed  or  feared  that  they  were  followed  by  some 
bod\  whom  they  preferred  to  get  away  from.  All  these 
signs  told  I  he  exact  truth;  it  was  also  true  that  some  pains 
bad  been  taken  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  supposed 
pursuit  continued. 

At  ibe  very  hour  when  One-e3"e  was  making  the  best 
use-  he  could  of  the  bright  moonshine  in  front  of  his  own 
camp,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  this  other,  a  tall 
man  stood  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  pine-tree,  miles  and 
miles  down -stream  from  the  resting-place  of  the  war  party. 
The  bridle  of  a  horse  hung  over  his  right  arm,  but  the 
animal  stood  as  motionless  as  did  his  master,  and  both 
were  intently  watching  a  dark  shape  that  rode  nearer  and 
could  be  seen  more  and  more  clearly,  and  that  paused  at 
last  upon  the  river-bank  within  thirty  yards.  Just  as  it 
did  MI  there  came  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  pine-tree 
a  \\-.i-\\  and  a  sharp  report,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
dark  shape  on  the  bank  fell  suddenly  to  the  earth,  utter- 
ing a  loud,  fierce  yell. 

"( Jot  him  !"  was  shouted  from  under  the  pine-tree,  and 
the  man  walked  out.  leading  his  horse,  while  instantly 
there  could  be  heard  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  beyond 
him.  In  a  minute  or  so  a  stern,  hoarse  voice  rang  out: 

"Halt!     What  is  it.  Garry  '." 

"Got  him,  Captain.  'Nother  of  them  'Paches.  He 
won't  carry  back  no  news.  Dead  as  a  mackerel.  Reckon 
they  can't  be  far  away  now." 

"  We  have  taken  pretty  good  care  of  their  scouts, 
anyhow." 

"Jest  so  many  the  less  to  light  when  we  come  up  with 
'em.  They'll  outnumber  us  bad  enough,  I  reckon,  best  we 
can  make  of  it." 

"Back  to  camp,  Garry.  Corporal  Peters,  take  the  same 
post,  with  two  men.  There  may  be  more  of  them." 

"  All  right,  C'aptain." 

There  was  a  little  more  talking  done,  but  these  seemed 
to  be  a  somewhat  quiet  set  of  men.  There  were  six  of 
them  besides  the  Captain.  They  were  all  dressed  in  blue, 
and  wore  brass  buttons,  and  carried  short-barrelled  car- 
j  bines  and  sabres.  A  good  look  at  them  would  have  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  Two  Arrows  all  the  arguments  he 
had  ever  heard  as  to  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  peace  with 
the  pale-faces.  When  they  reached  the  camp,  after 
"changing  the  guard"  at  Harry's  river-side  post,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  their  entire  force  consisted  of  several 
times  as  many  men  of  the  same  sort.  Every  man  was  on 
his  feet,  wide  awake  and  waiting  for  orders.  One  squad 
of  five  stood  with  each  man's  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  a 
saddled  horse,  ready  to  mount,  just  as  the  first  squad  must 
have  been  when  it  heard  the  warning  report  of  Garry's 
carbine.  A  company  of  United  States  cavalry,  veteran 
Indian  fighters,  following  a  "hot  trail,"  keeps  itself  won- 
derfully ready  for  act  ion.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  such  men 
by  surprise.  Now,  however,  at  the  word  of  command, 
all  was  instantly  quiet  again.  The  actual  meaning  of  the 
alarm  was  rapidly  told  from  man  to  man,  and  several  re- 
marked: 

"Good   for  Carry:      We'll  catch  'em  yet." 

All  who  had  a  right  to  go  to  sleep  did  so  as  unconcern- 

f  they   had  been  in  a  hotel.      On  the  whole,  it 

ooked   as  if  something  else  than    peace  was  on  its  way 

into  the  valley  where  One  eye   was  keeping  watch  for  the 

The  last  man  to  lie  down  was  theCaptain.  and 

one  of  the  wide  awake  squad  nodded  at  him  and  said  to 
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another,  "If  there  was  forty  alarms  'fore  sun-up,  old  Gro- 
ver  'd  be  the  first  man  to  turn  out  every  time." 

"Not  much  reflation  'bout  him." 

"  But  there's  lots  of  fight." 

"  He  can  get  more  hard  work  out  of  men  and  hosses, 
and  lie  can  do  more  himself,  and  he  can  sleep  less,  and 
say  less  about  it  all,  than  any  other  captain  I  ever  served 
under." 

Tiuii.  therefore,  was  the  kind  of  soldiers  from  whom 
the  Apaches  were  wisely  trying  to  get  away,  and  Garry's 
carbine  had  destroyed  their  prospect  of  learning-  how  very 
near  he  and  his  might  be.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  two 
days  more  of  hard  riding  would  bring  them  into  a  sort  of 
trap,  with  the  mountains  before  and  the  cavalry  behind. 
Still,  even  then,  there  would  be  the  pass,  if  they  knew 
where  to  find  it.  There  also  were  One-eye  and  all  of  his 
men,  and  Sile  Parks  and  his  party;  and  the  wicked  old 
mule,  too,  with  his  command,  was  in  the  valley  some- 
where. Only  a  few  days  earlier  the  entire  sweep  of  forest 
and  ''open'' and  mountain-side  had  been  unoccupied  by 
anything  more  dangerous  or  more  interesting  than  wild 
game  and  the  wild  animals  that  fed  on  it.  It  is  very  cu- 
rious how  suddenly  immigrants  will  sometimes  pour  into 
a  new  country  if  there  is  a  good  trail  pointing1  out  the  way. 

The  spot  chosen  by  Yellow  Pine  for  the  camp  of  the 
mining  party  was  by  a  dancing  little  brook  which  came 
down  from  the  mountain  to  the  right  of  them,  and  the 
path  by  which  they  had  travelled  that  day  had  barely  kept 
them  outside  of  the  rocky  slopes.  Some  coyotes  came 
prowling  around,  to  yelp  over  the  faint  smell  of  roasted 
meat  that  floated  out  to  them  from  the  camp  fires.  Once 
during  the  night  the  cry  of  a  wandering  cougar  came 
wailing  through  the  silence,  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
a  horned  owl  that  had  noiselessly  flapped  near  enough  to 
blink  his  great  eyes  at  the  blaze.  For  all  that,  it  was  the 
loneliest  kind  of  a  place,  and  the  hours  went  by  until  sun- 
rise without  the  smallest  real  disturbance  or  hint  of  perils 
to  come. 

Judge  Parks  himself  was  on  watch  in  the  first  gray  of 
the  dawn,  and  the  camp  was  dim  enough  even  after  there 
were  rosy  tints  upon  the  distant  mountain  summits.  He 
stood  gazing  at  these  and  leaning  upon  his  rifle,  when 
Yellow  Pine  walked  out  to  take  his  customary  survey  of 
matters. 

"  We're  going-  to  have  a  fine  day,  Jedge." 

"Splendid  weather.  Pine,  just  think  of  all  this  mag- 
nificent country  as  it  will  be  when  it's  settled.  Farms, 
towns,  villages,  mines,  railways,  factories — 

"There  won't  be  any  game  then,  or  any  red  Indians, 
either." 

"  There  isn't  a  finer  country  in  all  the  world.  The  new 
time  is  coming.  Pine.'' 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Our  mine's  coming  first  thing.  We'll 
get  there  'fore  sundown.  Wish  I  knew  what  else  was 
coming1." 

"  Afraid  of  anything?" 

"Got  a  curious  kind  of  feeling  in  my  back.  Always 
it  when  there's  something  up.  It's  as  much  like  the 
rheiimatiz  as  it  is  like  anything." 

"Perhaps  that's  what  il  is,  then." 

''I  don'  know  'bout  that.  I've  had  all  sorts  of  things 
happen  when  I  had  this  'ere  feeling  onto  me." 

"  Exactly,  Pine.  I've  had  dinner  happen  to  me  a  good 
many  times  just  when  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  it  was 
coming.  Soon  as  I  got  right  down  hungry  I  knew  it  was 
a  sure  sign.  I  say,  look  at  those  boys." 

"Going  a-fishing,  I'd  call  it.  Well,  it's  a  good  thing 
for  'em  to  do.  They  can't  miss  bringing  in  a  good  string. 
Sile,  see  here !" 

"Halloo  !" 

"Get  back  with  some  for  breakfast  if  you  can.  We'll 
be  right  here  till  the  critters  have  done  feeding.  Catch  a 
heap." 


"  All  right,"  shouted  Sile.  "He  says  the  water's  full 
of  "em." 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

"Sile,"  said  his  father,  "don't  throw  away  your  time 
on  fly-fishing.  Use  bait,  and  pull  them  right  in.  They'll 
bite." 

"I'm  going  to  spoon  for  'em.      Can't  find  any  bait." 

"Never  mind,  Jedge,"  said  Pine.  "  I've  seen  trout  in 
some  of  these  mountain  streams  jump  for  a  bare  hook 
quick  as  it  tetched  the  water.  There's  too  many  on  'em. 
and  they  get  the  hungriest  kind." 

"They  won't  mind  much  what  they  jump  at,  that's 
sure.  I  must  say  I'd  like  some  for  breakfast,  though." 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  LITTLE  LEAVES. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

WE  must  go,"  sighed  little  Ruby, 
Orange,  Topaz,  Garnet,  Gold; 
•  For  the  chilly  breeze  is  calling, 
And  the  year  is  growing  old. 
Good-by.  quiet,  sunny  meadows 

That  we  never  more  shall  see; 
Good-by,  winding  brooks  of  silver, 
Snowy  lambs,  and  dead  old  tree — 
Dear  old  loving  mother- tree. " 

From  the  branches  down  they  fluttered, 
Like  a  rainbow  scattered  wide; 

And  the  old  tree  looked  so  lonely, 
That  was  once  the  woodland's  pride. 

But  the  wind  came  wildly  piping, 
And  they  danced  away  with  glee. 

Ruby,  Topaz,  Garnet,  Orange, 
So'on  forgot  the  poor  old  tree — 
Poor  old  loving  mother-tree. 

But  when  skies  of  drear  November 
Frowned  upon  their  wild  delight, 

All  the  little  leaves  grew  lonely. 
And  they  wandered  back  <me 

And  they  nestled  in  a  hollow 
At  the  foot  of  the  old  tree. 

Sighing,  "All  the  long  white  winter 
We  shall  now  so  quirt   In 
Near  our  dear  old  mother-tree." 


A.  SLEIGH-RIDE. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I'VE  found  out  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you  can't  satis- 
fy girls,  no  matter  what  you  do.  You  may  do  your 
very  best,  and  then  they  will  find  fault  with  you.  I  al- 
\\avs  knew  that  was  the  way  with  Sue,  and  now  I  know 
it's  the  way  with  other  girls  too. 

We  have  had  what  Sue  calls  a  straw  sleigh-ride.  The 
way  it  is  done  is  this.  You  get  a  big  box  sleigh  and  cover 
the  bottom  with  straw.  Then  six  young  men  and  six 
girls  get  in  and  sit  on  the  straw,  and  have  a  long  ride,  and 
think  they  enjoy  themselves.  I  can't  see  what  people  want 
to  ride  that  way  for,  when  they  might  ride  in  a  sleigh  with 
cushions  and  buffaloes  and  everything  nice.  But  what  can 
you  expect  of  girls ! 

For  the  last  month  Sue  has  been  talking  about  a  straw 
sleigh-ride,  and  at  last  she  got  it  all  arranged.  Mr.  McGin- 
nis  was  to  let  her  have  his  box  sled,  and  the  livery-stable 
man  was  to  furnish  four  horses  and  a  driver,  and  Sue  and 
Mr.  Travers,  and  five  other  girls  and  their  young  men, 
were  to  go,  and  Tom  and  I  were  to  sit  with  the  dri  ver.  You 
see,  she  couldn't  help  but  let  Tom  go,  because  the  sleigh 
was  his  father's,  and  then  I  had  to  go  to  keep  Tom  com- 
pany. 

Tom  and  I  promised  to  see  that  the  sleigh  was  nice  and 
clean,  and  we  did  it.  We  washed  it  all  out  the  morning 
before  the  ride,  and  made  it  as  clean  as  a  church  pew. 
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Only  the  water  that  we  washed  it  out  with  froze.  aid  when 
we  went  to  put  the  straw  in  there  was  about  two  inch>  -  <  >t 
ice  ill  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh.      \Ve  couldn't  get  it  out. 
so  we  just  put  the  straw  over  it  and  said  nothing  about  it. 
The  sleigh-ride  began  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even 
ing,  and  we  drove  about  twenty  miles,  to  a  hold.  \vh- 
had  supper.     Everything  was  very  nice  uhen  we  started. 
but  in  a  little  while  the  girls  began  to  complain  of  being 
cold.      Then  they  got  cross  and  wouldn't  speak,  and  \\  lien 
we  got  to  the  hotel  some  of  them  were  stuck  to 
and  had  to  be  pulled  loose,  and  some  of  them  said  that 
their  feet  were  perfectly  soaked  through,  and  those  boys 
must  have  spilt  water  in  the  sleigh,  and  they  all  said  they 
were  perfectly  froze  to  death.     The  young  men  said  they 
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were  cold  too.  and  the  thermometer  must  he  mornamile 
below  zero,  and  they  wouldn't  have    come  if   they  had 
known    it   was   such   a   bitter  cold   night.      Tom    and   1 
n't  very  cold,  and  the  driver  said  he  didn't  know  as 
h"  thought  it  was  so  extra  cold  as  Mr.  Travers  said   it 
It's  my  belief  that  it  was  the  ice  in  the  hot; 
i   under  the  straw  that  froze  the  party,  tin 
as  they  didn't  notice  the  ice,  Tom  and  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

However,  we  felt  real  sorry  for  the  girls,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Travers  that  I  would  make  the  sleigh  more  comfortable 
before  we  started  back.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  kind- 
lings and  wood  near  the  hotel,  and  I  propo- 


er  the  driver  had  unhitched  the  horses  and  taken  them  to 
t  lie  Made,  that  we  should  build  a  fire  under  the  sleigh  and 
melt  the  ice.  I  didn't  tell  Mr.  Travers  just  how  we  in- 
tended to  manage,  but  when  I  told  him  that  I  would  make 
the  sleigh  real  comfortable  he  said  you're  a  good  fellow 
.Jimmy  and  I'll  give  you  half  a  dollar  if  we  live  through 
this  nonsense. 

So  while  the  folk  were  at  supper,  Tom  and  I  built  a  tre- 
mendous fire  under  the  sleigh.  Of  course  we  weren't  afraid 
of  burning  the  sleigh,  because  the  bottom  was  full  of  ice, 
and  ice  is  cold,  and  anything  that  is  cold  won't  burn.  Aft- 
er awhile  all  the  ice  melted  and  ran  out,  and  then  we  put 
out  the  fire,  and  got  some  dry  straw  and  put  it  in  the  sleigh, 
and  covered  over  the  place  where  the  fire  was  with  snow, 

so  that  folks  wouldn't  see 
the  ashes  and  ask  fool- 
ish questions.  I  do  hate 
to  be  asked  foolish  ques- 
tions. 

We  got  it  all  done  just 
as  everybody  was  ready  to 
start,  so  we  didn't  have  auy 
supper  except  some  cake 
that  Mr.  Travers  brought 
out  and  gave  us  when  he 
found  that  we  hadn't  had 
anything  to  eat.  But  some 
people  think  boys  don't 
need  anything  to  eat,  and 
Sue  said  Tom  and  I  were 
a  great  deal  better  off  than. 
we  would  have  been  if  we 
had  stuffed  ourselves  full 
of  oysters  late  at  night. 
It  never  hurts  girls  to  eat 
nice  hot  suppers  just  be- 
fore they  go  to  bed,  but 
boys  must  never  eat  any- 
thing between  meals.  I 
suppose  it's  because  we  are 
si '  much  more  delicate  than 
girls. 

Well,  everybody  got  into 
the  sleigh,  and  the  girls 
said  why  how  much  warm- 
er it  is  I  feel  all  in  a  glow. 
Then  we  drove  off,  and 
they  all  began  to  sing. 
All  of  a  sudden,  just  as 
the  sleigh  jounced  over  a 
si  one,  there  was  a  loud 
crack,  and  about  half  the 
girls  and  young  men  went 
clear  through  the  bottom 
of  the  sleigh,  and  some  of 
them  got  under  the  run- 
ners, and  made  the  sleigh 
jounce  again,  and  then 
the  whole  thing  just  went 
all  to  pieces.  The  girls 

-creamed    and   the    young  men    laughed,  and  the  driver 

said  swear  words,  and  Tom  and  I  couldn't  imagine  \\hat 

was  the  matter.      The  driver  got  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 

hor-cs  and  rode  home  to  gel  another  sleigh,  and  Tom  and 

walked  after  him.  for  we  didn't   care  to  stay  with  the 

dally  when  Mr.  Travers  said   why  this  sleigh 

n   burnt  all   to  charcoal.      lam  not  going  to  tell 

what  happened   when    Sue  got   home  and  spoke  to  father 

it.  but  I'm  real  >orry  that  we  hurt  the  sleigh,  when 

all  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  the  girls  comfortable. 

•on    can't  satisfy  girls.      They  don't   like  it  if  you 

them  cold  straw,  and  they  don't  like  it  if  you  make 

'ttomoft  .arm.      I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  girl. 
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WHAT  LITTLE  MARY  NEWTON  DID. 

BY  KIRK  MUXBOE. 


•  HE     most     wonderful 
tale   of  the  Arabian 
X/i/lifs   or    of   Baron 
Munchausen      \voulcl 
"  "—a,  have  been  move  read- 

ily believed  a  hundred 

years  ago  than  the  story  that  little  twelve-year-old  Mary 
Newton,  by  merely  pressing  her  finger  upon   a  button, 
caused  an  explosion  of  such  gig-antic  force  that  it  tore  the 
solid  rock  bottom,  the  reefs,  and  islands  of  a  great  river 
to  pieces.     Not  only  is  this  a  perfectly  true  statement,  but 
everybody  believes  it.  and  accepts  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact;  for  so  many  wonderful  things  happen  nowadays 
that  people  are  inclined  to  think  that  almost  every- 
thing is  possible,  instead  of  doubting  everything,  as 
thi-y  used  to.     So  when  they  are  told  that  a  touch  of 
Mary  Newton's  finger  caused  the  greatest  explosion 
ever  produced  through  human  agency,  they  say,  "  Oh 
yes:  electricity,  of  course,''  and  never  for  a  moment 
question  the  fact  that  the  little  girl  has  done  this  won- 
derful thing,  but  only  inquire  what  sort  of  a  little  girl 
she  is,  and  how  she  looks  and  acts,  and  if  she  is  not 
very  proud  of  being  so  famous. 

The  way  it  all  happened  was  this.  For  a  very  long 
time,  ever  since  the  Dutch  first  settled  New  York,  a 
great  number  of  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  lost 
each  year  011  the  rocks  of  Hell  Gate,  through  which 
all  vessels  must  pass  to  get  from  the  East  River  out 
into  Long  Island  Sound.  In  this  narrow  passage  were 
quantities  of 'reefs  and  rocks,  bearing  such  names  as 
Hal  let's  Reef.  Middle  Reef,  Flood  Rock,  the  Pot.  Grid- 
iron, Hen  and  Chickens,  Nigger  Head.  Frying-Pan, 
etc.  Over  and  around  these  the  tides  rushed  and 
boiled  with  such  terrible  fury  that  the  chances  were 
very  greatly  against  a  vessel  passing  them  in  safety, 
and  all  the  mariners  of  those  waters  dreaded  Hell 
Gate  more  than  any  other  place. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  clear  away  these  reefs  and  rocks, 
and  thus  to  make  Hell  Gate  as  safe  as  any  other  part 
of  the  East  River.  The  government  engineers  blasted 
away  a  number  of  the  smaller  rocks,  and  finally  dug 
a  great  mine  down  under  Hallet's  Reef.  It  took  three 
years  to  dig  this:  but  finally  they  had  it  finished,  and 
had  packed  away  in  it  50.000  pounds  of  dynamite  and 
other  terrible  explosives.  When  the  mine  was  ready 
to  fire,  they  led  a  slender  wire  from  it  to  an  electric 
battery  half  a  mile  away,  and  there  General  John 
Newton,  the  engineer  having  charge  of  the  work,  held 
the  hand  of  his  baby  daughter  Mary,  and  showed  her 
how  to  press  the  button  that  sent  the  electric  spark 
Hying  down  through  the  water,  and  exploded  the  whole 
50,000  pounds  of  dynamite  at  once,  tearing  the  reef 
into  small  bits. 

This  was  nine  years  ago.  in  1876.  and  as  soon  as  Hal- 
let's  Reef  was  thus  blown  out  of  existence,  the  engineers 
began  to  plan  the  same  fate  for  Middle  Reef,  of  which 


Flood  Rock  was  the  most  prominent  point.  Here  they  dug 
an  immense  mine  down  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  in  it  they  placed  nearly  300.000  pounds  of  explosives, 
or  almost  six  times  the  quantity  they  had  used  before.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  when  all  was  ready,  immense  throngs 
of  people  assembled  to  witness  the  great  explosion,  and  out 
from  among  them  all  stepped  little  Mary  Newton,  when 
her  father  called  her.  to  fire  the  mine.  She  was  no  longer 
a  baby,  but  a  bright  little  girl  about  twelve  years  old, 
with  a  very  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  long  light  hair 
falling  over  her  shoulders. 
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It  was  not  necessary  for  anybody  to  guide  her  hand 
this  time,  for  she  stepped  right  up  to  tin-  little  telegraph 
instrument,  and  when  the  word  ''Now!"  was  given,  she 
pressed  the  key,  and, presto!  away  went  mountains  of  rock 
and  water,  flying  sky-high  with  a  great  terrible  roar,  and 
the  worst  reef  of  Hell  Gate  was  torn  into  amillion  pieces. 

The  mine  that  was  blown  up  by  this  awful  explosion 
extended  beneath  nine  acres  of  the  river's  bottom.  Get 
somebody  to  show  you  a  field,  or,  better  still,  a  pond  that 
covers  nine  acres,  and  then  imagine  it  all  Hying  hundreds 
of  feet  up  into  the  air  at  once.  The  galleries  that  ran  to 
every  part  of  it,  and  were  cut  out  <>!'  the  hardest  kind  of 
rock,  would  have  been  four  miles  long  if  they  had  been 
strung  along  in  a  straight  line. 

Many  people  thought  that  the  blowing  up  of  this  great 
mine  with  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  explosives  would 
cause  a  sort  of  an  earthquake,  that  would  tumble  down 
chimneys  and  houses,  and  kill  people,  and  they  were  mu  -h 
terrified  at  the  idea.  Little  Mary  Newton  might  have 
been  frightened  at  what  she  was  about  to  do  if  she  had 
not  had  perfect  confidence  in  her  father;  but  when  he 
told  her  that  she  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  that  nobody 
would  be  hurt,  she  knew  it  would  be  so,  and  with  a  smile 
on  her  face  and  a  firm  hand  she  pressed  the  button,  and 
set  loose  all  the  mighty  uproar. 


A  WOOD-HOLDER. 

DURING  the  cool  summer  evenings  and  autumn  days 
the  pleasantest  and  all-sufficient  means  of  heating  a 
room  is  an  open  wood  fire.  But  it  has  its  drawbacks  in 
the  eyes  of  a  good  housekeeper,  for  it  needs  frequent  feed- 
ing, the  logs  are  ungainly  when  piled  beside  the  hearth, 
and  when  a  new  supply  is  brought  in,  its  course  can  be 
traced  by  a  litter  of  chips. 

A  pretty  wood-holder,  however,  goes  far  toward  recon- 
ciling the  neat  housewife  to  a  wood  fire,  and  the  holder 
need  not  be  made  of  expensive  brass  or  polished  oak". 
either. 

The  one  here  described  is  both  economical  and  tasteful. 
All  the  materials  needed  are  four  balls  of  coarse  twine,  a 
pine  box,  brass  casters,  and  some  black  paint.  The  box 
must  be  ten  inches  high,  two  feet  long,  and  a  foot  wide. 
It  should  be  planed  thoroughly  both  inside  and  out,  and 
the  ends  taken  off  before  it  is  painted.  The  color  may 
vary,  but  just  now  ebony  seems  the  most  desirable.  Put 
a  little  Japan  varnish  in  with  the  black  paint,  and  cover  it 
inside  with  two  coats,  and  on  the  outside  with  one. 

The  handle  is  made  from  a  barrel  hoop  nailed  across 
the  box,  and  twine  is  wound  close  around  it  once.  The 
twine  may  be  twisted  and  put  over  a  second  time  at 
greater  distances,  for  a  finish,  if  liked.  For  an  outside 
covering  crocheted  cord  is  the  neatest,  for  it  can  be  either 


put  on  temporarily,  so  as  to  be  easily  unfastened  for  wash- 
ing, and  ornamented  more  or  less  with  ribbon  run  in. 

The  stitch  in  the  design  is  given  below.  It  is  made  with 
some  light  shade  of  cord,  and  shellacked  after  being  tacked 
to  the  box.  Brass-headed  nails  are  put  round.  Gold-col- 
ored twine  used  this  way  makes  quite  a  good  imitation  of 
hrass.  The  benefit  of  this  work  is  in  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  rub  off  any  spots  or  dust  with  a  wet  cloth. 
The  crochet-work  is  also  preferable  to  cloth,  because  it 
does  not  catch  in  rough  sticks. 

The.  felt  and  cloth  holders  are  made  this  way:  Cut  a 
piece  of  cloth  the  shape  of  the  box  sides,  with  four  or  five 
points  at  the  bottom.  Pink  all  round.  Cut  out  of  velvet 
some  leaves  and  flowers,  and  embroider  them  on  with 
applique  stitch.  Between  and  011  the  points  different-col- 
ored balls  or  tassels  are  hung. 

CROCHET  STITCH  FOR  THE  OUTSIDE. 

1st  row. — Make  a  chain  two  feet  long.  2d  row. — Crochet  one  =k, 
pull  a  loop  through  the  firft  chain  stitch,  put  the  twine  over  the  needle, 
and  make  another  loop  in  the  same  stitch;  repeat  from  %  across  the 
chain,  keeping  all  the  stitches  on  the  hook.  3d  row. — Crochet  through 
three  stitches  until  there  is  only  one  left  on  the  hook.  4th  row. — Re- 
peat from  the  second  row,  working  between  the  stitches  made  before. 
Ten  inches  is  the  height  to  be  covered. 
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ETHEL  AND  THE  CASH-GIRL. 

BY  ELIOT  McCORMICK. 

ETHEL  was  "shopping"' one  day  with  her  mother  in 
one  of  the  great  Sixth  Avenue  fancy-goods  stores,  and 
not  being  particularly  interested  in  the  particular  shade  of 
red  which  her  mother  was  vainly  trying-  to  match,  turned 
her  attention  to  a  little  blue-aproned  girl,  no  older  than 
herself,  who  was  standing  by  her  side.  The  basket  which 
she  carried  showed,  as  indeed  Ethel  already  knew,  that 
she  was  a  cash-girl. 

"Do  you  like  being  a  cash-girl?"  inquired  Ethel,  in  a 
friendly  way. 

The  little  girl  looked  uncertain.  "I  tlon't  know, "she 
said,  slowly;  "I  never  thought.  One  might  as  well  be 
that  as  anything  else." 

Kthel  nodded  quite  decidedly.  "Oh  yes,"  she  said; 
"there  are  a  great  many  things  that  are  worse  than  that. 
Yon  might  have  to  work  in  a  factory,  you  know,  and  that 
wouldn't  be  nice  at  all.  It  isn't  such  hard  work,  is  it  ?" 

"I  have  to  get  here  at  a  quarter  to  eight  mthe  morning, 
and  stay  till  six  at  night,"  said  the  little  girl,  as  though 
that  told  the  whole  story. 

Ethel  shivered  as  she  thought  how  seldom  she  was  out 
of  bed  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  ' '  Dear  me !"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  that's  very  early." 

"  We  think  it's  awful  late," said  the  little  girl.  "I  live 
'way  up  in  Fifty-fifth  Street,  near  the  East  River,  and  I 
don't  get  home  till  seven." 

"Oh  no,"  Ethel  hastened  to  explain;  "I  mean  it's  very 
early  to  get  here  in  the  morning.  I  don't  see  how  you 
ever  do  it. " 

"Have  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock,"  said  the  cash-girl. 

"  But  you  get  breakfast?" 

"Sometimes, "said  tin- child;  " if  it's  ready.  If  it  isn't, 
I  grab  a  piece  of  bread  and  come  away." 

Ethel  thought  of  her  own  nicely  cooked  breakfast,  served 
at  half  past  eight,  at  which  she  usually  spent  not  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

"Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  don't  see  how  you  get 
along  at  all.  But  don't  you  have  anything  else  all  day  .'" 

' '  Cash  !"  cried  one  of  the  sales-women  just  then,  and  the 
little  girl  rushed  off  to  answer  the  call,  leaving  Ethel  for 
the  moment  alone.  Presently,  however,  she  came  back, 
and  of  her  own  accord  took  up  the  conversation. 

"()h  yes,"  she  said;  "they  give  us  twenty  minutes  at 
noon,  and  then  I  go  up  to  the  restaurant  and  get  a  sand- 
wich or  a  piece  of  pie." 
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"And  when  you  go  home  at  night  you  have  dinner,  I 
suppose?"  said  Ethel. 

"I  have  what's  left,"  the  girl  said,  simply.  ''Maybe 
there's  some  meat,  and  maybe  there  isn't.  Pork  goes 
f  urUier  than  boiled  beef,  because  the  children  don't  like  it. 
When  they  have  that,  I'm  always  sure  of  finding  some." 

"Are  there  more  of  you?"  asked  Ethel,  trying  not  to 
appear  too  curious. 

'There's   six  besides  me,"  said  the  child.      "I'm   the 
eldest.     I'm  eleven." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Ethel  again. 

"  You  see,  "she  said,  "we're  poor — poorer  than  most  of 
them,  I  guess.  Father  only  gets  two  dollars  a  day  when 
he's  busy,  and  that  ain't  more  than  half  the  time.  Mother 
she  washes,  and  I'm  a  cash-girl." 

Ethel  wondered  how  much  the  little  girl  got.  Her  own 
father  gave  her  the  extravagant  allowance  of  two  dollars 
a  week,  most  of  which.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  spent  for 
candv.  excepting  five  cents  which  she  always  took  to  Sun- 
day-school. ' '  I  suppose  they  pay  you  a  good  salary  here  ?" 
she  said,  in  quite  a  business-like  way. 

The  cash-girl  smiled.  "They  give  me  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  week, "she  said. 

Ethel  stared.  "  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  week!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "And  you  have  to  pay  for  car  fares  and  lunch- 
es out  of  that  ?  What  is  there  left  ?" 

"There  wouldn't  be  anything  left," said  the  child, "if  I 
bought  lunches  and  rode  in  the  car  every  day.  It  takes 
nearly  half  of  it  anyhow.  If  I  ride  only  one  way,  that's 
thirty  cents  a  week,  and  if  I  buy  a  five-cent  sandwich  ev- 
ery day,  that's  thirty  cents  more.  So  you  see  there  ain't 
much  chance  of  my  getting  rich." 

"  Is  that  what  all  cash-girls  are  paid  ?"  asked  Ethel. 

The  child  nodded.  " 'Most  all,"  she  said.  "  In  one  of 
the  stores,  though,  they  pay  them  by  the  checks — forty  cents 
for  every  hundred.  That's  a  better  way,  too,"  she  remark- 
ed, approvingly.  "It  makes  a  girl  hurry  up,  if  she  thinks 
she  can  make  something  by  it.  Why,  in  the  busy  season 
some  girls  make  as  much  as  three  or  four  dollars  a  week." 

"That  is  a  good  deal,"  Ethel  admitted;  "but  then  you 
have  to  work  hard.  You  must  get  dreadfully  tired." 

The  child  seemed  to  be  tired  then,  though  it  was  yet  ear- 
ly in  the  day.  The  flush  had  died  out  of  her  face,  and 
there  were  great  rings  under  her  eyes. 

"  I  do  get  tired,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"Cash!"  another  voice  cried  just  then,  and  the  child 
was  otf'  like  a  flash. 

Ethel's  mother  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  matching  the 
ribbon,  nor  had  she  done  it  when  the  cash-girl  came  back. 

"But  don't  you  ever  have  any  time  to  read?"  asked 
Ethel,  "or  play,  or  sew." 

The  girl's  face  brightened.  "I  wouldn't,"  she  said, 
"but  for  a  lady  over  on  Sixteenth  Street.  She  makes  up 
parlies  of  cash-girls,  and  has  them  at  her  house  twice  a 
week,  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time.  And  she  teaches  us  ma- 
cTanie  lace,"  the  child  went  on,  eagerly,  her  cheeks  once 

v  Hushing  with  excitement,  "and  crocheting,  and  gives 

u.-.  ;i  nice  supper,  and  then  she  lets  us  all  go  in  the  parlor 
and  sing,  or  maybe  some  one  will  read  to  us." 

Ethel  began  to  regret  that  she  was  not  a  cash-girl  her- 
self. "Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed;  "how  I  should  like  to 
go  there !" 

The  cash  girl's  eyes  beamed  a  cordial  invitation.  "Oh, 
do  come."  she  said.  "It's  in  Sixteenth  Street,  just  below 
Third  Avenue.  Mrs.  Judge  would  be  ever  so  glad  to  see 
yon.  and  I  would  too;  only,  if  you  wait  till  after  next 
week,  you  won't  see  me.  because" — sorrowfully — "my 
month's  u])  then.  Perhaps,  though,  Mrs.  Judge  will  let 
me  come  again.  She  does  lots  of  good,"  the  child  added, 
warmly.  "Since  Christmas  she's  found  ever  so  many 
girls  places.  There  was  one  little  girl  whose  place  I  took 
here  last  summer  because  she  had  to  stay  home  and  nurse 
her  mother.  Well,  when  her  mother  got  well  she  went 


to  Mrs.  Judge  and  asked  if  she  wouldn't  get  her  a 
place.  '  Have  you  ever  been  a  cash-girl  ?'  says  Mrs.  Judge. 
'Yes,  ma'am,'  says  Jennie.  'And  won't  they  take  you 
back  ?'  asks  Mrs.  Judge.  'Yes,  ma'am,'  says  Jennie;  'but 
if  they  take  me  back,  they'll  have  to  turn  oft'  Carrie  Weiii- 
berg' — that's  me,  you  know — '  and  that  wouldn't  be  right.' 
Now  wasn't  that  good  in  Jennie  ?" 

Ethel  smiled  as  approvingly  as  her  little  friend  could 
desire.  "Yes,  indeed,"  she  said,  warmly.  "  I  hope  Mrs. 
Judge  found  her  a  place." 

The  cash-girl  nodded.  "  Yes,  she  did,"  she  said,  "  and 
it  wasn't  in  an  old  store  either.  She  got  Jennie  a  place 
out  in  the  country,  where  she  gets  five  dollars  a  month 
for  waiting  on  the  table,  and  doing  that  kind  of  work, 
you  know,  besides  her  board." 

"Well,  she  deserves  it,"  remarked  Ethel,  decidedly. 

"  And  this  summer,"  the  cash-girl  went  on,  "  some  Sat- 
urday afternoon  when  we  close  up  early,  I'm  going  to  see 
her  and  stay  all  day  Sunday.  The  lady  has  invited  me 
herself.  Is  the  country  anything  like  Central  Park  ?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  never  been  in  the  coun- 
try ?"  exclaimed  Ethel. 

The  child  shook  her  head.  "  Unless  the  Central  Park 
is  country,"  she  said;  "I've  been  there." 

Ethel  thought  of  all  the  places  she  had  seen — Lake 
George,  the  White  Mountains,  Saratoga,  her  grandfather's 
farm  in  Connecticut.  In  her  eagerness  she  would  per- 
haps have  given  the  little  girl  some  rash  invitation  to 
accompany  her  to  one  of  these  places  next  summer  had 
not  her  mother  just  then  turned  around.  "It's  no  use, 
Ethel,"  she  said  ;  "  we'll  have  to  go  somewhere  else." 

At  the  same  moment  a  voice  from  across  the  store  called 
out  "Cash!"     The  child  hesitated  for  a  moment,  looking 
from  Ethel  to  the  one  who  had  called. 
."  You  won't  forget  to  come,"  she  said,  timidly. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Ethel ;  "I'll  come  sure — mayn't  I,  mam- 
ma ?"  Then  the  voice  called  "  Cash  !"  again  ;  and  the  little 
girl  ran  away,  smiling  "  Good-by"over  her  shoulder. 

Ethel's  mother  was  not  at  all  unwilling  that  she  should 
spend  an  evening  at  the  "Cash  girls";  and  so  one  night 
she  and  Uncle  Fred  went  down  there,  and  watched  the 
process  of  lace-making,  and  heard  the  girls  sing  "Sweet 
Violets"  and  "Wait  till  the  Clouds  roll  by,"  and  listened 
to  a  young  man  read,  and  a  young  girl  from  Brooklyn, 
who  was  also  a  visitor,  sang  the  "Blue  Alsacian  Mount- 
ains" so  sweetly  that  one  little  cash-girl  very  nearly  cried. 

Ethel  was  filled  with  admiration  as  she  looked  around  at 
the  home-like  scene,  and  began  once  more  to  wish  that  she 
was  a  cash-girl ;  until  seeing  Carrie  Weinberg's  pale  face 
across  the  room,  she  remembered  suddenly  the  early  and 
late  hours,  the  scanty  meals,  and  the  work  which  made 
Carrie's  day  so  toilsome,  and  felt  grateful  that  she  did  not 
have  to  earn  her  own  living.  With  the  gratitude,  too, 
came  the  disposition  again  to  do  something  to  make  Car- 
rie's life  brighter;  and  so  I  dare  say  that  before  next  sum- 
mer comes  she  will  have  contrived  some  scheme,  with  her 
mother's  and  Uncle  Fred's  help,  to  give  the  little  cash-girl 
at  least  an  outing  in  the  country.  Promptly  at  nine  the 
children  were  dismissed,  and  as  they  filed  out  of  the  room, 
Ethel  found  her  little  friend  lingering  by  her  side. 

"Did  you  like  it  ?"  the  child  whispered. 

"  I  think  it  was  perfectly  lovely,"  exclaimed  Ethel.  "I 
wish  I  could  come  always." 

Carrie  sighed.  "So  do  I,"  she  said;  "it's  my  last. 
night,  and  I  don't  know  if  I  can  come  again  for  ever  so 
long.  But  then,  you  know"  (earnestly),  "there's  lots  of 
girls  that  haven't  been  at  all,  and  if  we  didn't  go,  they 
couldn't  come." 

Ethel  leaned  forward  impulsively  and  kissed  the  small 
philosopher,  while  Uncle  Fred  patted  her  approvingly  on 
the  head. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "if  Mrs.  Judge  teaches  you  to  be  un- 
selfish, that  is  better  even  than  macrame  lace." 
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"THE  MISSIONARY  TO  HORSES." 

BY  M.UiY    i:    VANHYXE. 

BOYS  are  always  fond  of  reading  ahont  heroes— men 
uho  have  done  great  and  noble  deeds,  and  \vlio  have 
],.ft  the  \v.)i-l<l  better  oil'  for  their  having  lived  in  it.  The 
hero  I  want  to  lell  you  alioul  hen-  lias  dune  all  Ills  work 
for  tin-  good  of  suffering  animals  ihe  ••missionary  to 
horses,"  he  lias  hern  called  by  one  anlhor  who  lias  written 
lovingly  al)'  ml  him. 

Edward  F.  Flower  was  horn  in  England  in  1805.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  at  the  age  of  five  his  son 
received  the  welcome  gift  of  a  pony.  "  Little  Moses"  was 
the  ponv's  name,  and  almost  with  the  gift  came  the  boy's 
first  lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  treat  dumb 
animals.  Edward  was  displeased  with  something  the  pony 
did,  and  whipped  him,  whereupon  Mr.  Flower  the  elder 
promptly  whipped  Master  Edward,  asking  him  how  he 
liked  the  operation.  "Not  at  all,"  was  the  boy's  reply. 
His  father  then  explained  that  an  animal  should  never  be 
punished  except  for  grave  misconduct  any  more  than  a 
boy.  Edward  learned  the  lesson  well,  and  from  that  time  j 
he  never  failed  to  treat  with  kindness  any  animal  that  he  ! 
had  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Flower's  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  western  part  of 
our  own  country,  where  his  father  established  a  large 
stock  farm.  Here  his  time  was  mostly  spent  among  ani- 
maK  which  became  his  friends  and  playmates.  He  was  an 
accomplished  hunter.  One  of  his  biographers  tells  us  that  i 
when  he  returned  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  j 
dressed  "in  corduroy  trousers,  a  hunting  shirt  with  fringes, 
moccasin  shoes,  and  a  cap  made  from  a  'coon's  skin,  with 
the  tail  hanging  down  behind."  What  a  ligure  he  must 
have  made  in  Birmingham,  where  lie  went  into  business! 
It  probably  did  not  take  him  long  to  change  his  dress, 
however,  for  we  learn  that  he  was  very  successful  in  pleas- 
ing his  employers,  and  in  time  he  became  the  head  of  a 
business  of  his  own,  and  realized  a  large  fortune. 

On  going  from  the  free  life  of  our  Western  plains  to 
the  crowded  streets  of  English  cities,  one  of  the  first  tilings 
Mr.  Flower  noticed  was  the  cruelty  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  animals.  Every  overdriven  cab  horse,  every  un- 
happy-looking dog.  every  mule  or  goat  compelled  to  work 
hard  and  suffer  blows  from  unfeeling  men  and  boys,  ap- 
pealed to  his  heart.  He  resolved  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  help  the  poor  creatures  who  could  not  speak  to 
tell  their  own  wrongs. 

The  way  in  which  carriage-horses  are  harnessed,  and 
especially  what  is  called  the  ''bearing-rein,"  aroused  Mr. 
Flower's  fiercest  indignation.  He  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Horses  and  Har>i<'x*.  in  which  he  says,  "A  tight 
bearing-rein  is  used  to  pull  the  horses'  heads  up,  a  fixed 
martingale  to  pull  them  down,  and  close  blinkers  to  pre- 
vent them  from  seeing  their  way."  He  maintained  that 
no  horse  could  have  his  head  so  strapped  up  without  suf- 
fering the  greatest  misery.  Yet  it  is  done  by  people  who 
claim  to  be  thoughtful  and  considerate.  He  even  tells 
about  going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  AnimaK.  :md  lindinga  dozen  carriages 
at  the  door  with  the  horses  suffering  in  this  way.  He 
tried  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  subject, 
and  they  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  the  room. 

But  the  more  difficulties  Mr.  Flower  met  with,  the  hard- 
er he  worked.  Everywhere  he  \\ent.  particularly  in 
southern  countries,  like  France,  Italy,  and  F.irypt,  he  saw 
animals  overworked  and  overladen.  lie  did  all  that  lie 
could  in  the  way  of  talking  ami  writing  and  interesting 
influential  people  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  speechless  crea- 
tures. In  conjunction  with  Sir  Arthur  Helps  he  issued  a 
book  on  the  subject,  entitled  Animals  and  lln'ir  Masl/'j-s. 
When  he  was  seventy-live  years  old  he  prepared,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife,  a  volume  called  The  Stum's  of  Lnnilmi. 
This  was  to  call  attention  to  the  various  methods  of 


paving  city  streets.  Bitterly  he  denounces  the  terrible 
cobble-stones  over  which  the  poor  cart-horses  are  com- 
pelled to  drag  their  heavy  loads.  Their  disappearance 
from  the  main  thoroughfares  of  nearly  all  our  great  cities 
is  the  direct  result  of  his  efforts. 

Few  men  have  worked  more  faithfully  in  a  good  cause 
than  Mr.  Flower.  The  story  of  his  life  in  the  West,  and 
the  incidents  of  his  long  and  faithful  struggle  to  lighten 
the  troubles  of  animals,  read  like  a  romance.  No  man 
was  ever  more  interested  or  enthusiastic  in  any  work  he 
had  undertaken.  Of  the  terrible  "bearing-rein"  which 
troubles  the  horses  so  much  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
"Though  I  am  old  I  do  not  despair  of  living  long  enough 
to  have  it  engraved  upon  my  tombstone,  "He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  caused  the  bearing-rein  to  be  abolished.'  " 


UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD: 

A  MISSIONARY'S  ADVENTURE  IN  BURMAII. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

KILL  the  white  men!  kill  the  traitors!" 
"To  the  market  with  them!  to  the  market!" 

"Death  to  allfitrangx.'"  <  foreigners  i. 

"Fling  them  into  the  river,  and  let  them  float  down  to 
their  countrymen!" 

Never  had  there  been  such  an  uproar  in  the  old  Bur- 
mese city  of  Rangoon  since  its  many-colored  temples  first 
looked  down  upon  the  broad  brown  stream  of  the  Irrawad- 
dy.  Any  stranger  who  had  come  suddenly  into  the  midst 
of  that  rushing  crowd  of  lean,  dark-skinned,  fierce-eyed 
men  in  their  quaint  Eastern  dress,  whose  bare  brown  arms 
were  brandishing  knives,  hatchets,  stones,  or  heavy  clubs, 
as  if  hunting  clown  a  mad  dog,  would  have  wondered  very 
much  what  could  be  the  matter.  He  would  probably 
have  wondered  still  more  when  he  found  that  all  this  fury 
seemed  to  be  directed  against  two  quiet-looking  men  in 
European  clothes,  quite  unarmed,  and  to  all  appearance 
as  harmless  as  men  could  be. 

But  there  was  a  good  reason  for  all  this  excitement. 
England  was  at  war  with  Burmah,  and  some  native  fish- 
ermen had  come  in  thai  morning  with  the  news  that  they 
had  seen  a  squadron  of  British  ships  coming  up  the  river 
to  open  fire  upon  the  city. 

When  this  news  got  abroad,  the  whole  town  seemed  to 
go  mad  at  once.  Hitherto  the  Burmese  had  always  be- 
lieved that  there  were  only  a  few  thousand  Englishmen 
altogether,  that  those  few  were  all  needed  to  keep  down 
the  people  of  India,  and  that,  although  England  might  de- 
clare war  against  them  and  threaten  to  attack  them,  she 
would  never  be  able  to  do  it.  The  King  of  Burmah  him- 
self— who  never  lost  a  chance  of  boasting  what  a  great 
man  he  was — had  put  forth  a  proclamation  declaring  that, 
if  the  "English  pigs"  dared  to  disturb  him,  he  would 
s  \\eep  them  all  into  the  sea,  or  chain  them  as  slave.--  in 
front  of  his  palace. 

But  now  that  the  enemy  was  really  at  hand,  the  people 
of  Rangoon  began  to  recollect  how  many  of  their  guns 
were  out  of  order,  how  much  of  their  powder  was  hail, 
and  how  old  and  tumble-down  their  walls  were.  Someof 
them  were  frightened  out.  of  their  wits,  some  were  mad 
with  rage.  Many  rushed  into  the  temples,  and  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  idols  that  stood  there.  A  few 
went  down  to  the  river  to  see  for  themselves,  hoping  that 
perhaps  the  terrible  ships  might  not  be  coming  after  all. 
ilut  tin-  great  mass  ran  wildly  up  and  down  the  streets, 
yelling  for  the  blood  of  the  two  American  missionaries 
who  were  living  in  the  town. 

Ever  since  the  war  broke  out  these  two  missionaries 
had  been  in  constant  peril.  To  the  ignorant  Burmese  all 
white  men  were  ol  one  nation,  and  repealed  attempts  had 
been  made  to  kill  them  both,  as  a  defiance  to  the  other 
"  white  faces"  who  dared  to  light  against  Burmah.  Some 
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of  their  Burmese  friends  had  begged  them  to  leave  the 
town,  offering  to  hide  them  in  their  own  country  houses 
till  the  danger  was  past;  but  the  brave  Americans  were 
not  to  be  moved. 

"  No  soldier  would  desert  his  post  just  before  a  battle/' 
said  they;  "and  we,  who  are  soldiers  too  in  another  way, 
must  not  desert  ours." 

Now,  however,  their  courage  seemed  likely  to  cost  them 
dear.  Dragged  before  the  Governor  of  the  city  by  a  howl- 
ing rabble  (which  was  only  kept  from  killing  them  on 
the  spot  by  the  hope  of  making  them  suffer  still  more  be- 
fore they  died),  they  had  been  sentenced  to  death  as  ene- 
mies and  traitors,  and  were  now  being  led  away  to  the 
place  of  execution  in  the  great  market,  with  a  line  of 
fierce- looking  native  soldiers  on  either  side,  and  the 
raging  mob  yelling  around  them. 

Only  one  thing  could  save  them  now,  and  that  was  the 
coming  up  of  the  English  ships.  They  knew  well  that 
the  batteries  of  the  town  had  no  chance  against  men-of- 
war,  and  that  the  first  broadside  would  probably  send  the 
Burmese  flying.  But  would  the  ships  come  in  time  '{ 

Just  in  front  of  them  stalked  the  public  executioner,  a 
tall,  lean,  hideous-looking  man,  whose  gaunt  brown  face 
was  spotted  like  the  hide  of  a  leopard.  He  wore  nothing 
but  a  white  turban  and  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers  (both 
thickly  stained  with  blood),  and  carried  in  his  hand  a 
huge  knife,  broad  and  heavy  as  a  butcher's  chopper.  But 
even  this  horrible  sight  had  no  effect  upon  the  two  gallant 
men,  who  walked  calmly  on  without  a  sign  of  flinching. 

And  now  they  reached  the  fatal  spot,  and  the  savage  crowd 
pressed  eagerly  forward  to  see  them  die.  The  soldiers  tied 
their  hands  behind  them,  and  forced  them  down  on  their 
knees,  while  the  headsman,  feeling  the  edge  of  his  cruel 
knife,  looked  toward  the  Governor  for  the  signal  to  strike. 

Just  then  one  of  the  Burmese  officers,  a  man  of  high 
rank,  who  was  secretly  friendly  to  the  two  captives, 
stepped  up  to  the  Governor,  and  whispered  that  if  the  city 
were  really  to  be  attacked,  these  men  might  be  valuable 
as  prisoners,  whereas  their  murder  would  only  stir  up 
their  countrymen  to  take  vengeance.  The  old  tyrant 
paused  in  uncertainty;  but  at  this  sign  of  hesitation  such 
a  yell  of  fury  arose  from  the  blood-thirsty  mob  around, 
that  lie  could  see  plainly  what  he  had  to  expect  if  he 
dared  to  disappoint  them  of  their  prey.  He  held  up  his 
hand,  and  made  the  signal  of  death. 

The  doomed  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  their  lips 
were  seen  to  move,  but  those  last  words  of  farewell  were 
heard  by  none  but  God.  The  executioner  strode  forward, 
and  his  terrible  blade  glittered  in  the  morning  sunshine 
as  lie  brandished  it  for  the  fatal  blow. 

There  came  a  roar  that  seemed  to  rend  the  very  sky, 
timbers  and  roofs  flew  in  splinters  on  every  side,  houses 
came  crashing  down,  the  air  shook  as  if  a  storm  were 
sweeping  past,  and  the  savage  crowd  fell  like  dead  men  to 
the  earth,  which  trembled  under  them  with  the  shock  of 
the  English  cannon.  The  ships  had  come  at  last! 

The  two  Americans  had  been  thrown  down  in  the  con- 
fusion, thus  escaping  the  cannon-balls  whistling  overhead ; 
but  as  they  lay,  they  could  hear  broadside  after  broadside 
come  thundering  from  the  shore,  drowning  the  feeble  fire 
of  the  Burmese  batteries.  At  last,  as  the  cannonade  slack- 
ened, they  ventured  to  rise  and  look  around  them.  The 
yelling  mob  had  vanished,  the  Governor  and  his  soldiers 
were  gone,  the  vast  square  was  empty  and  silent  as  a  grave, 
but  the  grim  executioner  lay  headless  beside  them,  with 
the  knife  still  clutched  in  his  stiffening  hand. 

Suddenly  a  hearty  English  hurrah  was  heard  above  the 
distant  tiring,  and  a  body  of  sturdy  blue- jackets,  just  land- 
ed from  the  fleet,  came  charging  across  the  market-place, 
cutlass  in  hand.  They  unbound  and  carried  off  in  tri- 
umph the  rescued  men.  who  lived  to  do  noble  work  in 
other  lands,  and  to  tdl  many  a  time  how  they  had  once 
been  saved  even  under  the  shadow  of  the  sword. 


HALLOWEEN  SPORTS  AND 
CUSTOMS. 

BY  AGNES  CAKR  SAGE. 

LL-HALLOW  EVE,  or  Halloween, 
is  so  called  because  it  is  the  vigil 
of  All-saints  Day — a  high  Church 
festival  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Episcopal  churches — but  the 
sports  and  customs  for  which  it 
has  become  famous  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Christianity.  They 
are  really  of  pagan  origin;  and 
as  nuts  and  apples  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  Halloween  frolics, 
it  is  likely  to  have  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  of  November 
was  formerly  the  festival  of  the 
goddess  Pomona,  when  the  sum- 
mer stores  were  opened  at  the 
approach  of  winter. 

It    has    also    been    known    as 
_     _  "nut-crack   night"   and    "cake 

Stfe-— '-•-6^^r^== O1       night" — the  latter  because  in  some 

counties  of  England  it  is  a  very 

i  old  practice  always  to  "  have  seed-cake  at  All-hallows,  at 
I  the  end  of  wheat  seed-time."     In  reference  to  this,  Tusser 
writes : 

••  Wife,  some  time  tliis  week,  if  the  weather  hold  clecre, 
An  end  of  wlie.it  sowing  we  make  for  this   u-ar; 
Remember  you,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not. 
The  seed-cake,  the  pasties,  and  furmentin'  put ;" 

while  in  Staffordshire  peasant  girls  go  from  house  to  house 
&-souling,  begging  of  the  farmers'  wives: 

"Soul,  soul,  for  a  soul  cake; 
Pray  you,  good  mistress,  a  soul  cake." 

These  being  triangular  sweet  cakes,  so  named  in  honor  of 
All-souls  Day.  Goldsmith,  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
speaks  of  "religiously  cracking  nuts  on  All-hallows  Eve." 

Many  of  our  charms  come  from  Scotland,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  apples,  nuts,  and  cakes,  they  add  a  bowl  of  soured 
oatmeal  porridge,  called  "sowens,"  to  their  Halloween 
supper;  and  of  this  every  one  must  taste  if  he  wishes 
good  luck  during  the  coming  year. 

The  spacious  kitchen  of  an  old  manor-house  was  usually 
the  scene  of  these  quaint  revels.  Nuts  were  named  for 
particular  youths  and  maidens,  and  placed  on  the  grate 
or  range,  and  as  they  snapped  apart  or  burned  quietly, 
the  amount  of  affection  was  determined.  Or  perhaps 
they  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  where  those  that  burned 
brightly  denoted  prosperity  to  the  owners  during  the  com- 
ing year,  but  those  that  turned  black  and  crackled  be- 
tokened misfortune. 

From  the  ceiling  was  suspended  by  a  string  a  stick  two 
feet  in  length,  on  one  end  of  which  was  stuck  an  apple, 
and  on  the  other  a  small  bag  of  sand.  The  string  was 
twisted,  so  that  the  stick  revolved  rapidly,  and  boys  and 
girls  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them  took  turns  in  run- 
ning up  and  trying  for  a  bite  of  the  apple.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  round  would  come  the  bag  of  sand,  striking  them 
in  the  face,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  company. 

"  Bobbing  for  apples"  in  a  tub  of  water  always  causes 
great  sport,  and  little  lads  will  duck  and  duck  again,  par- 
ticularly if  a  silver  dime  is  stuck  in  one  of  the  apples  as  a 
prize.  Girls  generally  prefer  spearing  them  by  holding 
a  fork  high  in  the  air,  and  dropping  it  prongs  downward 
into  the  water,  when,  if  they  succeed,  they  may  choose 
their  valentine. 

Another  favorite  charm  was  to  set  three  saucers  in  a 
row,  one  containing  pure  water,  one  soapy  water,  and  the 
other  empty.  Blindfolded,  a  girl  was  led  up  to  tliese,  ami 
was  told  to  dip  her  left  hand  into  one.  If  by  chance  slit; 
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touched  tin-  clear  water,  she  would  marry  a  bachelor;  if 
the  soapy,  a  widower:  and  it'  the  empt\  saucer,  would 
never  marry  at  all.  This  was  repealed  three  times,  the 
position  of  the  dishes  lieing  altered  each  time. 

At  one  party  I  remember  great  fun  was  had  over  a 
blazing  platter  of  snapdragon,  when  wt-  burned  our  fingers 
and  tried  our  tempers  in  snatching  hot  ligs  from  the  flam- 
ing alcohol,  in  each  of  which  was  concealed  a  poetical 
fortune  written  on  a  .slip  of  paper. 

A  mound  of  Hour  containing  a  ring  was  another  test  of 
the  evening.  The  flour  was  pressed  tightly  together  so  that 
it  was  firm  and  compact,  and  armed  with  a  large  knife, 
each  cut  a  slice  from  the  \\hiie  loaf.  The  boy  or  girl  gain- 
ing the  ring  was  supposed  to  he  the  one  to  be  married  first. 
I  can't  say,  however,  that  it  proved  a  very  true  prophet. 

Melted  lead  poured  into  cold  water,  together  with  a 
little  imagination,  will  show  most  wonderful  things; 
while  if  there  is  a  cabbage  patch  near  the  house,  an 
amusing  charm  is  for  the  older  hoys  and  girls  to  be  blind- 
folded and  go  out  hand  in  hand  to  pull  up  cabbage 
stumps.  Lots  of  fun  and  dirt  will  be  the  result.  One 
girl  may  return  with  a  small  crooked  stalk  to  which  a 
great  deal  of  mould  adheres,  denoting  a  short,  misshapen, 
but  rich  husband,  while  a  boy  holds  up  a  long,  slender 
one  with  little  soil  about  it.  and  is  told  he  will  marry  a 
tall,  thin  bride  with  no  fortune. 

It  is  an  ancient  Scottish  custom  to  light  great  bonfires 
on  Halloween,  and  carry  blazing  fagots  about  on  long 
poles;  but  in  place  of  this  American  boys  delight  in  the 
funny  grinning  jack-o'-lanterns  made  of  huge  yellow 
pumpkins  with  a  caudle  inside.  Any  lad  skillful  with  a 
penknife  can  carve  the  eyes,  nose,  and  wide  mouth  with 
huge  teeth  that  seem  like  those  of  a  veritable  goblin  when 
they  appear  suddenly  at  a  window  or  adorning  a  gate 
post. 

The  most  peculiar  ceremony  performed  on  this  curious 
night,  however,  was  formerly  practiced  on  the  little  Scotch 
island  of  Lewis.  It  was  the  heathenish  custom  of  sacri- 
ficing to  a  sea-god  called  Shony.  At  Hallow-tide  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  (who  must  have  been  very  super- 
stitious) came,  bringing  a  quantity  of  provisions  with 
them,  to  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mulray.  Each  family  con- 


tributed a  peck  of  malt,  which  was  brewed  into  ale.  A. 
man  was  then  picked  out.  who  waded  into  the  sea,  and 
holding  a  cup  of  ale  in  his  hand,  shouted,  "Shony,  I 
trive  you  this  cup  of  ale,  hoping  that  you'll  be  so  kind  as. 
to  send  us  plenty  of  sea-ware  for  enriching  our  ground 
the  ensuing  year,"  and  then  threw  the  vessel  of  ale  into 
the  ocean.  On  his  return  all  hastened  to  the  church, 
where  a  candle  was  burning  on  the  altar.  For  a  time 
they  stood  silent,  until,  at  a  given  signal,  the  candle  was 
extinguished,  when  all  adjourned  to  the  fields,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  drinking  their  ale,  dancing, 
and  singing.  It  was  many  years  before  the  ministers  in 
Lewis  could  put  a  stop  to  this  superstition. 

Dreams  have  always  been  supposed  to  have  more  sig- 
nificance on  All-hallows  than  at  any  other  time,  and  many 
a  silly  girl,  having  eaten  an  egg  full  of  salt,  has  spent  the 
night  in  misery,  hoping  to  see  some  one  come  and  otter 
her  a  glass  of  water,  and  generally  of  no  avail. 

I  only  know  of  one  Halloween  dream  that  actually 
carne  to  pass,  and  that  was  more  mercenary  than  senti- 
mental. Well  do  I  remember,  when  only  a  very  tiny, 
curly-headed  girl,  how  on  one  31st  of  October,  having  gone 
through  some  sort  of  incantation  over  my  shoes,  I  retired 
to  bed  backward,  and  held  my  lips  tightly  shut  for  fear  I 
should  speak  a  word  and  thus  break  the  mystic  charm. 
Sleep  soon  came,  but,  alas!  no  knight  galloping  by  on  a, 
milk-white  steed.  The  only  one  who  walked  through  my 
dreams  was  my  own  father,  who  presented  me  with,  not 
a  rose  or  a  U'ue-lover's-knot,  but  a  very  substantial  two- 
dollar  bill.  What  a  laugh  the  family  had  next  morning 
when  I  related  my  dream  1  but  my  father  only  said,  kind- 
ly, "Well,  Halloween  dreams  ought  to  come  true,"  and 
produced  the  money  from  his  pocket-book.  This  was  a 
case  of  a  dream  being  its  own  fulfillment,  and  with  Christ- 
mas looming  up  in  the  near  future,  I  don't  doubt  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied. 

How  these  customs  arose  will  probably  always  remain 
a  mystery;  but,  like  the  fairies,  dwarfs,  and  giants  of 
our  nursery  days,  they  add  a  poetical  charm  to  the  prose 
of  life;  and  I  hope  these  few  old  Halloween  ceremonies 
and  sports  may  add  to  the  fun  of  many  merry  kitchen 
frolics  on  "uut-crack  night." 
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THERE     WAS     A     LITTLE     MAN. 

TO     DAISY     YOUNG. 
Moderate. 


S.  B.  MILLS. 


There      was     a       lit  -  tie     man,     and    he         had     a       lit  -   tie     gun,         And    his       bul  -  lets   they  were  made      of        lead ; 


'-3-  :^        *         9         *  9  9       '  *       '  :J. 


9  9 ' 


He       shot     John    Spring  through  the     mid  -  die        of       his      wi£,        And      knocked  it         off        his       head. 


S 

dim. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VI. 


to  .-MI   ou1   the  siil>-eription  blank  on  the  third 

page  of  the  cover  of  this  number  and  inclose  it 

i    money-order  or  postal-note  for  $2)  to 

Messrs  Harper  &  Brothers.    You  who  en  jo>  il  M; 

o  much  should  show  it  to 

oung  friends,  and  induce  them  to  subscribe 

The  laigi-r  the  circulation,  the  richer  and 

•  ive  will  its  contents  be. 


TKS   MILK,  OREGON. 

1  am  ;i  "ii'l  t \velve  years  old.  I  live  on  a  ranch 
ten  mil  -  from  Fort  McDerraitt  :  my  papa  and 
brother  Freddie  have  gone  then-  t"  day  I  have 

1  1 1 iv,'  hn  .1  her-  aii'l  t  wo  .-isters.  1  take  HARPER'S 
\  »i  M;  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  to  read  tin-  stories  and 
letters  Mamma  rnga::<"*  a  teacher  |or  us.  and 
we  L'O  to  school  \\  e  study  aritlnnet  ir.  sidling, 
u  riling,  singing,  grammar,  geography,  and  read- 
ing, and  on  some  Fridays  we  speak  pieces,  and 
,  tier  I  ridaj  -  \N  e  write  compositions. 

MA  1:1 1. LA  \V. 


SETTING  THE  CAPTIVE  FREE. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

THE  END  OF  THE  VOl.I'ME. 
\1T  1TH  this  number  the  Sixth  Volume  of  HAR- 
T  T  I-KK'S  YorxG  PKOIM.K  conn--  to  an  end.  It 
has  been  a  notable  <  >ne,  and  the  fifty-two  weekly 
numbers,  when  bound  up  together,  will  make  a 
large  and  elegant  volume,  containing  much  of 
the  best  of  current  literature  f..r  young  readers, 
with  numerous  examples  of  the  work  of  i  he  fore- 
most artists  and  engravers,  ami  representing  a 
vast  amount  of  care,  dili^-n.  .  use  on 

the  part  of  its  conductors.  L<  /.'«;  •  *t  ni»rf. ;  rive 
U  Roi.  The  old  volume  is  fini-ii-'d  ;  !'•!  \i<  cry 
success  to  the  new  one. 

And  now  what  is  then1  TO  looh  forward  to  in 
the  new  volume?  In  the  first  place,  many  thou- 
sands of  young  reader^  will  rejoice  to  hear  that 
a  new  serial,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  the  author  of 
''  Nan"  and  of  "  Rolf  HO  UN-',"  will  soon  he  be^un 
under  the  title  of  "Jo's  opportunity."  It  is  a 
story  for  girls,  and  it  possess*  -  all  tin-  charm  of 
Mrs.  Lillie's  previous  stories,  while  it  sin; 
them  in  interest,  if  that  in-  p-i-^ihir.  T\\»H  or 
perhaps  three,  other  serial  stories  will  be  \«  gun 
in  the  new  volume. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  who  is  both  author  and  art- 
ist, will  contribute  one  of  his  illustrated  old- 
fashioned  fairy  tales  every  month. 

Those  who  read  Mrc.  Herrick's  valuable  and 
entertainim:  articles  on  the  curiosities  of  plant 
life  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  sin-  has  consented 
to  write  a  si'  •  •-  of  articles  on  the  v\ .  .11 

derstu  be  found  in  the  earth  we  live  upon     Inn- 
ally,  in  the  earth— and  those  who  read  Ihe  arti- 
cles attentively  as  they  appear  \\iM  acquhe 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  geology.      \rtie|es 

on  mu-.:c.  art.  and  other  subjects  in  which  young 
people  are  interested  wiil  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

Spot  for  indoors  and  out-doors 

will  be  well  cared  for,  as  usual.  An  early  num- 
ber will  contain  the  former  of  two  articles  mi 
horseback  riding,  by  Co.  i 

of  the  United  States  army,  a  i^illani  oft-eer.  and 
the  author  of  the  best  ol  IS  on  riding. 

The  Christmas  Number  will  be  phi 
in  December,  with  an  extra  four-page  s 
ment.     Among  other  attractive  features  w'll  lie 
a  musical  comedietta  in  two  acts,  bv  II  C,  I'.un- 
ner.  the  well-known  poet  aiul  dramatist. 

But  to  give  even  o  tin-  many  attrac 

tions  of  the  new  volume  would  occupy  too 
space.    In  every  respect — both  in  the  variety  and 
interest  of  the  stories  and  a:  ;    in  The 

number  and  excellence  of  the  illustration--  the 
seventh  volume  will  surj-aw  n,,.  >i\th.  as  that 
volume  surpasses  ssor. 

Therefore  do  not  miss  the  first  number  of  the 
new  volume— it  will  be  a  very  hat  d 
but  if  your  subscription  has  expired,  niak< 


CBICA..M,  Ii  i  INOIS. 

I  am  a  young  girl  in  my  seventeenth  year,  and 
have  been  quite  ill  during  four  years,  confined  to 
the  bed  for  months  at  a  time,  ami  consequently  am 
very  fond  "f  hearing  from  the  outside  world  from 
places  where  I  can  not  go,  especially  the  warm 
climates,  Texas.  California, and  Florida.  Then  I 
like  to  hear  from— well,  in  fact  from  everywhere 
and  a n \ body  who  reads  II  A  urn;'-  "i  01  MG  I'EOPLE 
and  can  Spend  tin-  tune  to  take  pity  on  a  lonely 
irirl.  I  am  the  only  child  at  home  ;  papa  is  <i"\\  n- 
town  all  day  long,  and  mamma,  has,  of  course. 
thii  gs  t  •  'i^.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy- 
work,  and  often  I  iret  so  tired  of  that  ami  so 
nervous.  1  wi-h  some  one  would  write  to  me.  I 
i  tew  friends,  and  only  one  that  I  see 
oftener  than  about  once  in  three  months.  I  hen 
my  being  always  in  pain  makes  me  sometimes. 
fretful.  I  received  a  great  many  lovely  letters 
i,  -i  \ .  ar.  but  one  by  one  they  dropped  away,  as 
it  \vas  hard  for  me  to  answer  immediately.  One 
i'f  m\  deare-r  correspondents  is  an  invalid  boy; 
we  b  came  acquainted  througli  HAUPEU'S  YOUNG 
I'i  OPI  i-:,  which  I  think  is  the  loveliest  paper  in 
exMence  I  am  making  a  crazy-quilt,  and  have 
not  enough  pieces;  will  some  of  you  semi  me 
some,  I'lea^-y  No\v  I  must  stop,  or  my  letter 
will  be  too  long.  With  love  to  all,  I  remain  truly 
yours.  NELLIE  A.  MASON, 

70S  North  Park  Avenue. 


"N  i  u  utK,  NEW  JKKSKV. 

A  few  of  the  girls  in  our  school  have  organized 

a  club,  and  each  one  of  us  writes  a  story  ever) 

week  and  bring-;  it  in  on  Thursday.     \\  c  meel  .it 

I  hi    '.resident's  in'ii-e.     Our  ages  ratii;.-  iroin  ten 

to  eleven.     Don't  you  think  we  have  a  nice  little 

club?    We  all  are  in  the  same  class  at  school,  a  ml 

we  generally  play  together     We  have  a  very  nice 

.  r,  and  we  think  that  is  one  "f  the  principal 

things  for  a  jolly  set  of  girls  to  have.     All  of  us 

'  one  play  on  a  piano  or  organ.    I  wi<h  that 

eould  come  all  alone  to  see  you.   Wouldn't 

that   he  nicev     We   will  <end   YOU  a  paper  soon. 

Now.  dear  Postmistress,  we  must  stop,  for  we 

can'1  think  of  anything  else  f-  say.     We  remain 

ever  your  loving  little  friend-. 

JOSIE  B-,  President.    DAISY  E. 
MAI  11,.  Editor.  .1)  "• 

CORA  (.'.  MAUD  R. 

I  should  enjoy  meeting  these  young  ladies. 


I  am  a  boy  of  thirteen,  one  of  your  Boston  siib- 
•  ;     iers.     1  have  no  pets,  my  fa  liter's  h<  >rse,  hav- 
ing died  this  summer,  also  my  caiiarv-hinl,     Our 
horse   was   taken    sick   at    a   hoarding  stable   in 
(Jermaiitown.  uln-re  \\-c  were  spending  the  sum- 
mer,    lie  was  an  elegant  animal,  and  suited   m\ 
father  in  every  particular,  which  is  more  than 
e  said  of  a  go<.d  many  horses.     His  name 
P  i     i'  iger,  ,.n  •  I,.    .  ad  n  trick  of  yivimr  his  paw 
|  for  sugar,  apples,  etc.     s.-veral  other  horses  died 
HM  re  also,  and   ir  was  thought  that   something 
wa-  the  mat:-  r  with  the  oats  they  ate,  as  one  old 
tweiiTy-xix  years  old.  who  was  fed  on  dif- 
ferent oats,  lived      My  canary-bird  I  left  in  Bos- 
i"ii.  and  he  died  of  hot  weather. 

HERBEKT  M.  C. 


not  lonesome,  for  I  have  many  playmates  and 
pets.  The  latter  are  as  follows  :  two  cats,  Aunt 
and  Toppy ;  a  darling  little  kitten  whose  name  is 
Blinky  (tie  will  get  in  the  hammock  and  play); 
two  dogs,  Patty  and  Rover;  two  ducks,  a  black 
one  and  a  white  one ;  two  horses.  Dolly  and  Jen- 
n\  :  three  cows:  and  some  pet  chickens.  Our 
Sunday-school  is  held  in  a  church  just  across  the 
road  "I  like  all  the  stories,  but  like  "Rolf  House" 
and  the  Post-office  Bos  best.  My  kind  aunt  sends 
me  this  nice  paper.  L.  ANNA  C. 


BERVIK.  ONTARIO. 

BEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— This  is  the  tii-st  time  I 
have  written  To  YOU  1  nave  taken  HAMPER'S 
Yorxi.  Pi  oi-j  r  tor  over  six  months,  and  : 

much  I  live  about  se\ ,.][  miles  and  a  half 
from  Lake  Huron  I  L:O  to  school  am!  <tndy 
arithmetie,  geography,  trranunar,  literatim  and 
lieonietry  I  \\oiiid  like  very  much  to  see  this 
l"tter  in  the  post-office  Box,"  as  I  want  to  sur- 
prise my  papa  and  mamma.  ERNEST  H  (i. 


ELAM,  PBNNS^  i 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  LTO  TO  >diool      My 
studies  a  re  reading,  writing,  spelling, geography, 
•-•. .  language, arithmetic, anatomj  ,am 

i'  >lou\  iese,  I  eaii  play  thr-'i-  pieci  -  '  ui 

i  San,  Inn  ha  •  en  any  music  ]e^-(  .n-. 

Vet.    tliollirll      I      e\|n-rt      to     do     SO     hcfoiv    long.       I 

haven't   any  sister  to  play  \\ith.  but    liavi 
brother,  and  tie  is  married  and  lives  here.     I  am 


MATAUOBDA,  THXAS. 

I  have  been  reading  the  Post-office  Box,  and  I 
1  bought  that  I  would  write  to  you.     I  read  all 


111'     LVJllO    UUia    OULL1LUC1.          1    gl_l    111     Lfdllllllf,    111     I  II C   VTUIl 

•  f  M<-xieo  every  summer.  We  have  a  good  many 
cows,  and  I  like  to  milk  very  mm  h  I  have  one 
little  motherless  calf ;  its  name  is  Itaisy.  I  have 
one  brother  and  three  sisters  :  one  is  a  baby  four- 
teen  months  old.  .She  is  very  good,  and  is  so 
pi-tty  ;  her  name  is  Lizzie.  SUSIE  P. 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

One  day  when  Sue  and  Nell  were  out  for  a  walk, 
They  heard  the  flowers  in  the  garden  having  a 

talk. 
"Of  all  the  flowers  I  am  the  queen."  the  Rose 

said. 
**  Whether  I  am  crimson,  yellow,  white,  or  red." 

Cried  the  Lily.  "Who  so  grand  as  I? 

Do  nor  people  cry.  •  IK.w  beautiful!'  when  they 

pass  by? 

Am  I  not  lovely  and  white  and  pure? 
Who1  in  a  flower  could  wish  for  more?" 

"  All."  said  the  Dahlia,  showing  off  its  beauty 

fine, 
"  I  would  like  to  know  who  has  colors  to  equal 

mine '; 

TO  l.c  sure,  there  are  many  quite  as  grand. 
But  people  think  I  am  the  stateliest  in  the  land." 

Then  up  spoke  a  little  sweet  Forget-me-not  : 
"  I  am  loved  by  all.  and  easy  is  my  lot; 
Therefore  I  am  happy  if  I  try  to  please. 
And  1  send  forth  my  fragrance,  while  my  con- 
science is  at  ease." 

Among  the  flowers  in  that  garden  large  a  silence 
fell. 

They  were  rebuked,  and  unbroken  was  the 
spell. 

Never  more  were  they  heard  to  upbraid  each 
other ; 

Were  they  not  like  unto  all  as  sister  and  bro- 
ther:- G.  W.  F. 


BLACK  HECTOR,  THE  DWARF. 

<  nice  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  black  dwarf 
named  liecto:.  who  u-ed  to  steal  children  and 
turn  them  into  cats.  dogs,  birds,  and  wild  beasts. 
There  was  a  bear  in  the  forest  that  belonged  to 
a  king.  The  king  used  to  hunt  in  this  forest,  but 
he  had  to  stop,  because  the  bear  was  always  kill- 
in-  hiv  men  Thi>  bear  was  a  wicked  fairy'in  dis- 
guise  The  dwarf  Hector  was  this  fairy's  sub- 
ject, who  made  him  steal  the  children  and  turn 
them  into  animals. 

The  king  said  he  would  give  his  only  daughter 
to  the  man  who  would  kill  the  bear.  There  was 
a  poor  man  named  Sam  Trump,  who  said  he 
\\ould  ti  \  to  kill  it.  but  he  knew  if  lie  did  not  he 
would  lose  hi-  hfad  :  so  he  took  his  spear  and 
started  for  the  forest,  on  the  way  he  met  the 
dwarf  Hector,  who  told  him  he  must  get  the 
sword  ofiijant  Okosh  to  kill  the  bear,  whose  real 
name  was  H<  <\  breath  ;  he  must  wave  the  sw<  <rd 
around  his  bead,  and  the  bear  would  fall  dead. 

Sam  travelled  for  a  year  and  a  day  before  he 
came  to  Giant  Okosh's  castle,  and  then  he  hid 
under  the  giant's  lied.  When  the  giant  went  to 
sleep.  Sam  took  the  sword  and  started  for  the 
forest.  But  the  noise  he  made  woke  the  giant 
up.  The  u'lanT  ga\e  Sam  a  kick,  and  he  fell  down 
ri-lit  before  the  bear  (lot breath  He  quickly 
swuiii:  the  sword  around  his  own  head,  and  Hot- 
breat  li's  head  dn  >pped  off. 

Sam  picked  up  The  bear's  head  and  start. 'd  for 
home,  on  the  way  lie  met  Hector,  who  said  to 
him.  '•  When  you  conic  to  the  king's  palace  wave 
the  sword  fn-ict  around  his  bead,  and  his  head 
will  fall  off.  and  you  will  be  king,  and  marry 
the  daughter,  ami  "i  will  be  your  servant  " 

Sam  did  as  Hector  told  him,  and  was  made 
king,  and  Hector  was  turned  into  a  beautiful 
prince,  and  never  changed  anymore  children  into 
animals,  but  was  Sam's  faithful  servant;  and 
Sam  married  the  king's  daughter. 

Louis  X.  WALTON,  JUN.  (11  years  old). 


WAVBRI.V,  MARYLAND. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  and  I  don't  know  what  it 
would  be  to  1,1-  without  it.  I  take  ftf.  Nicholas, 
and  I  used  to  take  Wide  Awake.  My  favorite 
authors  are  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  James  Otis,  Kirk  Mnn- 
roe,  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  I  would  like  to  cor 
respond  with  some  little  girl  about  thirteen  years 
old  who  lives  in  Florida  or  somewhere  in  the 
South.  I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  am  in  the 
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Sixth  Grade,  but  my  great  drawback  is  tny  writ- 
ing I  have  many  friends  who  take  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  all  enjoy  it  very  much. 
1  w-ish  Mrs.  Lillie  would  write  some  more  stories 
aiiout  Nan,  as  I  almost  feel  as  if  she  were  real 
and  I  knew  her.  I  have  four  sisters  and  one  bro- 
th'-r.  all  younger  than  myself.  I  think  the  Post- 
mistress  ought  to  put  her  own  portrait  in  place 
of  one  of  the  pictures  at  the  head  of  the  Post- 
office  Box  ;  then  we  could  all  see  what  she  looks 
like. 

Your  loving  reader,  CARRIE  G. 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  you  I  was  ten  years  old, 
n"\v  I  am  eleven.  The  only  pet  I  have  is,  as  I 
teld  you.  a  large  yellow  cat.  Since  I  wrote  you 
last  \\inter  a  little  black  and  tan  dog  has  been 
given  to  us.  We  named  her  Gypsy,  and  call  her 
i.\  p  tor  short.  She  is  very  pretty,  glossy  black, 
with  tan  dots  over  the  eyes,  and  little  tan  paws. 
It  is  very  funny  to  see  her  playing  with  Pluck, 
the  cat.  They  roll  and  tumble  and  scratch  and 
bite  like  little'  furies;  Pluck  scratches  Gyp,  and 
Gy|i  squeals  and  bites  Pluck,  and  Pluck  growls 
and  does  not  like  it.  and  the  same  thing  is  re- 
peated. 1  think  thai  Howard  Pyle's  stories  are 
very  funny,  and  I  think  that  "Into  Unknown 
Sea's"  is  splendid.  I  like  "Baa!  Baa!"  very 
much.  My  brother  and  I  have  a  croquet  set. 
and  we  play  a  good  deal.  I  have  no  sister,  and 
only  one  brother,  and  how  I  wish  he  was  a  girl ! 
After  I  have  read  your  lovely  little  paper,  a  friend 
of  mine  reads  it :  she  likes  it  very  much.  I  go  to 
school ;  there  are  about  twelve  pupils,  and  at  re- 
cess we  play  croquet.  MABEL  C. 

My  darling  Mabel,  you  ought  to  be  very  glad 
that  you  have  a  brother.  I  think  a  family  is  very 
incomplete  without  a  boy  or  t  wi> :  and  a  kind  lit- 
tle fallow,  as  I  am  sure  your  brother  is,  can.  do 
much  to  make  a  sister  happy. 


GRAND  MEADOW,  MINNESOTA. 

BEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — As  the  last  letter  I  wrote 
was  not  published,  I  thought  I  would  try  again. 
I  have  no  pets.  Our  school  began  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember. 1  am  in  the  highest  room,  but  in  the 
lowest  -lasses.  The  books  I  study  are  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 
\\V  are  going  to  have  a  Sunday-school  concert 
here  this  week.  THORA  S. 


I  had  :i  pet  robin,  hut  a  cat  caught  it  and  killed 
it. and  I  haven't  had  another  pet.  My  brother  is 
five  years  old  and  I  am  nine  years  old.  We  have 
a  pet  kitten  ;  she  will  give  you  her  paw.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  dog  for  a  pet.  I  have  to  go  now 
to  breakfast.  Good-by.  I  am  your  friend, 

HABBY  F. 


BAI.TIMOEE,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  live  in  Cuba,  but  nearly 
always  spend  my  summers  here.  I  have  been 
taking  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three  years, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  dear  little  bro- 
ther :  his  name  is  Jack.  I  have  a  very  la_rge  doll, 
which  we  brought  from  Cuba,  and  a  little  dog 
which  was  born  without  a  tail.  DUMPSEY  S. 


PEAK  POI-TMI-TKK-S.— I  am  a  little  girl  often. 
I  do  not  take  HAKPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  as 
my  eoiisin  does  I  always  read  it.  and  like  it.  very 
well.  This  is  my  first  letter  to  you,  so  I  hope  to 
have  it  printed.  My  father  is  a  navy  officer.  I 
have  been  to  Japan  and  China,  and  have  also 
been  down  to  Florida.  My  father  was  Light- 
house Inspector  there,  a^  he  is  here,  only  we  are 
ii"'  ii  New  I'.rignton.  staten  Island.  I  went 
overland  to  San  Francisco,  and  took  the  steamer 
to  Yokahama.  where  we  staid  two  very  pleasant 
years.  The  next  year  we  went  to  Canton,  Shang- 
hai, and  a  good'  many  other  places  in  China, 
•which  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  T  was  sor- 
ry to  lea\  e  i  'lima,  but  felt  still  worse  about  leav- 
ing.Japan  We  came  home  on  the  man-of-war 
R:t<-)tii«n,<l ,  with  papa  I  know  this  is  a  long  let- 
t.-r,  but  as  most  other  girls  haven't  been  around 
as  in  M-h  as  I  have,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
some  ot  the  places  that  I  have  visited.  I  wish 
that  little  girl  that  lived  in  Hong-Kong  would 
write  to  me  ;  her  name  is  Patty  C.  I  would  like 
so  much  to  correspond  with  her.  Can  I  please 
write  again.  Myaddress  is.  care  of  Captain  Ben- 
ham.  U.S.N.,  Tompkinsville.  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  From  your  devoted  reader. 

EDITU  BEXHAM. 


EASTVILLK.  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND. 

I  go  to  school,  and  I  study  Scripture,  geogra- 
phy, history.  French.  Latin,  poetry,  and  arith- 
metic, and  last  term  I  had  a  very  good  report. 

H.  C.  B. 


seven,  and  Bertie  nine.  Walter  does  not  read 
well  enough  to  understand,  so  mamma  explains 
it  to  him,  and  makes  up  pretty  stories  about  the 
pictures  and  tells  him.  We  have  no  pets  except 
a  little  black  dog  named  Dean.  We  live  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Hot  Springs.  We  go  to  the 
Convent  St.  Mary's  Academy.  We  went  there 
three  sessions,  and  to  the  public  school  one,  but 
we  did  not  like  the  public  school,  so  papa  sent 
us  back  to  the  convent.  Our  teachers  are  so 
kind,  and  we  love  them  very  much.  When  we 
are  not  at  school  we  help  mamma ;  we  help  car- 
ry wood  and  water,  cut  kindling,  sweep  the  porch 
and  steps,  and  help  keep  the  yards  clean.  Mam- 
ma te'.ls  us  we  are  her  little' men.  and  says  she 
couldn't  keep  house  without  us.  But  our  letter 
is  already  too  long,  so  we  will  close,  hoping  you 
can  find  a  corner  in  the  Post-office  Box  for  it." 
Your  loving  little  readers, 

FKANKIE,  BERTIE,  and  WALTER  E. 


ing  and  sailing.  I  am  not  so  fond  of  pets  as  some 
of  your  correspondents,  but  I  have  a  pretty  pony, 
which  was  sent  me  from  Cuba,  and  I  am  also  very 
fond  of  my  doll  Edith.  She  is  bisque,  and  very 
pretty.  I  make  her  lots  of  nice  clothes ;  she  has 
a  trunkful.  I  went  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion, and  I  thought  it  was  very  nice,  I  saw  so 
many  beautiful  things.  B.  R.  P. 


WATBEFOUD,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  boy  six  years 
old,  so  I'll  get  my  mamma  to  write  you  this  my 
little  letter.  My  papa  gave  me  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE"  for  my  Christ- 
mas gift,  and  I  do  enjoy  the  reading  so  much, 
and  I  feel  very  proud  every  Tuesday  when  I  get 
it  from  the  office  and  see  my  name  on  the  print- 
ed slip.  I  have  no  brother  nor  sister,  and  my 
only  playmate  is  my  dog  Tom.  and  he  is  a  big, 
playful  fellow,  and  we  have  a  nice  time  together. 
My  mamma  is  going  to  Baltimore  to-morrow  to 
see  my  uncle  married,  and  I  am  going  with  her, 
and  I  am  so  glad,  as  1  used  to  live  there.  Please 
print  this. 

Your  little  friend,  LEON  B. 


MATAGORDA  PENINSULA.  TKXAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  boy  twelve  years 
of  age.  We  live  on  the  coast.  The  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico is  on  the  southeast  of  the  peninsula,  and  Mat- 
agorda  Bay  on  the  north  and  west.  My  father 
raises  cattle  and  sheep.  I  have  four  sisters.  My 
eldest  sister  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE;  I 
take  the  Yout/i's  Companion.  The  stories  I  like 
are  "Nan,"  "The  Lost  City."  "Left  Behind,  or 
Ten  Pays  a  Newsboy."  and  "  Wakulla."  I  hope 
this  will  be  printed,  for  it  is  the  first  one  I  ever 
wrote  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  JOHN  A.  P. 


POTTSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
since  last  December,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
go  to  school,  and  study  geography,  arithmetic, 
reading,  spelling,  and  How  We  Live.  I  like  to  go 
to  school,  and  am  never  absent  unless  kept  away 
through  sickness.  I  have  but  one  pet,  which  is  a 
pussy,  and  I  call  it  Booby  ;  it  follows  one  around 
like  a  dog,  and  when  I  come  home  from  school  it 
runs  down  the  yard  to  meet  me.  At  one  time 
Pottsville  had  a  great  many  coal  mines,  which 
are  now  worked  out  above  water  level,  and  if 
any  one  wishes  to  mine  coal  they  would  have  to 
go  down  a  great  many  hundred  feet  to  get  it.  I 
live  within  a  few  miles  of  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  coal  mined,  but  have  never  been  down  a 
mine  yet.  HARRT  E.  M. 


DEAB  POSTMISTRESS,  —  I  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  with  much  interest,  and  I  like  especially 
tlie  Post-office  Box,  to  which  I  turn  as  quick  as 
I  get  the  paper  into  my  hands.  I  am  studying 
German,  and  I  very  much  desire  a  correspond- 
ent of  my  own  age  in  that  language.  I  should 
prefer  a  girl  who  is  a  resident  of  Germany.  This 
correspondence  will  be  for  mutual  benefit,  of 
course.  We  study  German  in  such  a  nice  way 
that  I  wish  all  students  of  the  language  could  do 
it  in  the  same  manner.  Our  teacher's  parents  are 
well-educated  natives  of  Germany;  he  speaks 

'  both  German  and  English  fluently.  In  class  we 
sit  round  a  little  table,  and  talk,  ask  questions, 
and  read  to  our  heart's  content,  all  in  German. 

j  We  are  not  allowed  to  speak  English  during  the 

1  recitation  hour. 

If  my  request  is  an  unreasonable  one.  or  against 
the  rules,  please  mention  it.    I  am  seventeen. 
Yours  truly,  VICTORIA  BENNETT, 

Holton,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 


We  have  been  readers  of  HAMPER'S  YOI-NG  PEO- 
IM.I:  fur  nearly  three  years.  Papa  and  mamma 
t  to  us  for  a  Christmas  gift,  and  we  like  it 
si.  well  that  we  have  eome  to  think  we  can  not 
do  without  it  Tile  entire  eontents  of  the  books 
are  so  interesting  we  don't  know  which  is  the 
best.  I,  Fraukie,  am  eleven  years  old,  Walter 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  spelling,  arithmetic,  reading, 
drawing,  grammar,  geography,  history,  writing, 
map-drawing,  and  composition,  and  take  music 
lessons  besides.  Our  last  vacation  I  enjoyed 
very  much,  taking  short  pleasure  trips  in  the 
country  and  to  the  sea-side.  I  was  glad  when  it 
was  over,  though,  to  return  to  my  school  and  my 
classmates.  My  school  days  are  not  weary  ones 
to  me,  for  I  enjoy  them  very  much  indeed.  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  some  girls  about 
the  age  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen. 

LULU  O.,  24  Patchen  Avenue. 


TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  two  years,  and  I  think  it  is  such  a  nice  book. 
I  go  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  take  music  les- 
sons. I  have  just  come  from  the  sea-shore, 
where  I  spent  three  weeks  very  pleasantly  bath- 


Martte  51. :  A  turtle  and  a  dog  named  Topsy 
are  your  pets,  and  you  care  for  them  both,  of 
course.  What  is  the  turtle's  name?— John  W.  S. 
B..  Lulu  S..  Willie  .M..  Robert  >V.  C.,  Fred  B.. 
Katie  »..  Alf  B.  M..  (irtirie  P..  George  J.  H...\uui's 
S.,Fred  E.,  Leon  P.,  Arthur  W..  Florence  S..  John 
A.  P.,  John  ('.,  Aildie  S..  Aircie  W..  Florence  A.  F., 
Jennie  1!.,  Florence  H.,  Prue  T.  B.,  Kitty  C.  W., 
Anna  It.  M.,  M.  Louisa  M..  Matie  W.,  and  Alfred  J. 
31.  are  all  asked  to  write  again.  Their  letters 
were  read  with  pleasure. — Thank  you  too.  »llie 
A.  M.,  of  Chicago,  and  you.  Mauiy  I!.  W..  of  Elba, 
Virginia. — Dear  little  Sallie  B.  A.,  do  you  enjoy 
being  auntie  to  those  darling  babies  ?  I  fancy  I 
should  if  I  were  you.  I  wonder  whether  guinea- 
pigs  are  interesting  pets?  Are  they  not  rather 
stupid?  Yes,  little  girls  may  send  money  for 
the  child  in  Harper's  Young  People's  Cot,  even 
when  they  do  not  take  HARPER'S  YOCNG  PEOPLE. 
— Merlon  IE.  W. :  You  may  send  us  an  exchange. — 
Khoda  proposes  that  Effie  and  Ethel,  or  any  other 
little  girls  who  may  wish  to  do  a  pleasant  thing 
on  their  birthdays,  shall  have  a  Mother  Goose 
party.  The  idea  is  that  each  little  guest  shall 
personate  a  character  from  dear  old  Mother 
Goose,  and  come  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
part,  and  that  there  shall  be  an  elder  sister  or 
friend  who  shall  be  Mother  Goose  herself,  intro- 
duce the  children,  and  guide  the  pretty  play  for 
the  afternoon  or  evening.  In  my  opinion,  the 
afternoon  is  always  the  better  time  for  a  chil- 
dren's party.  Little  eyes  should  be  shut  early  at 
night.— Arthur  V.  Taylor,  Box  47.  Bedford,  Ohio, 
wishes  the  name  of  a  correspondent  in  Geneseo, 
Illinois,  who  sent  Arthur  stamps  and  forgot  to 
sign  his  name.  Arthur  is  at  a  loss  how  to  fulfill 
nis  part  of  the  exchange. — Eva  S. :  A  setter,  if 
well  trained,  is  a  valuable  dog.  so  be  careful  to 
give  yours  a  good  education. — MaudieM.  I'.  :  You 
came  all  the  way  to  New  York,  and  then  had  no 
time  to  call  on  me  ?  I  am  sorry.  Be  sure  to  come 
when  next  you  are  here.— The  poetry  about  a  dy- 
ing soldier,  by  »llie  J.  P.,  is  very  good  indeed 
for  a  little  girl  only  ten  years  old.  and  I  think 
if  she  keeps  on  writing  she  will  do  very  good 
work  by-and-by.  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  room  in 
the  Post-office  Box  for  the  pretty  stanzas.  — Mary 
H. :  Many  thanks  for  your  story,  but  it  is  rather 
long  for  this  crowded  part  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

Will  little  correspondents  write  only  with 
BLACK  INK.  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Please 
send  answers  to  puzzles  not  with  your  letter, 
but  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
TWO  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  fish.    2.  Possessing  power.    3.  A  narrow 
piece  of  timber.    4.  Plants. 

2.— 1.  A  thin  piece  of  marble.    2.  To  load.    3.  A 
cutting  instrument.    4.  A  vegetable. 

CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  2. 

A  DIAMOND.       . 

1.  A  letter.    2.  To  place.    3.  A  step.    4.  A  miller. 
5.  A  boy's  name.    6.  A  fish.    7.  A  letter 

CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  310. 


No.  1.— T  A  K  E 
ANNA 
KNOT 
EATS 

No.  2.— Owl.    Hinge. 


PEN 
ERE 
NET 


HARP 
AREA 
RE  VI. 
PALM 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Sallie  N..  E.  C.  Wilkins.  James  W.  W.  Lau- 
ber.  May  F..  Katy  Ernst.  Harry  Gaylord.  Miles 
Babb,  Dimple  Dodd.  M.  G.,  Francis  Baker,  K  M.. 
Florence  Baker.  Cockade  City,  s  H  Mollison, 
Jun.,  Paul  Wells.  Randolph  W.  Holland,  and 
Helen  and  Gertrude  Gardner. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  M  pages  of  > 


HARPER'S   YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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A    HALLOWEEN    JOKE. 

"My  Ian'!    If  de  Moon  ain't  coolin'  off,  an'  tuniin'  as  black  as  a 
<!ullud  pusson  !" 

PANIC  AND  CRISIS. 

BY  LOUISE  V.  BO  YD. 

I'VE  a  "panic"  girl  and  a  "crisis"  boy. 
Ah.  me,  but  they  make  me  a  world  of  woe! 
I  try  to  be  quiet,  I  try  to  rest, 

But  I  hear  their  voices  and  off  I  go, 
.Swift  to  the  rescue  and  swift  to  the  work. 
Slir's  rryinir.  "A  spider!     Oh,  let  me  in!" 
He  says,  "Hurry,  mother!  button  my  shoe: 
The  bell  is  ringing  for  school  to  begin." 


My  girl  is  a  beauty,  with  golden  hair. 

And  I  love  her  with  mother-love  most  true. 
But  I'm  quite  distracted  to  think  of  her 

In  a  constant  state  of  "What  shall  I  do?" 
I  look  on  the  face  of  my  boy  with  pride 

When  from  his  rosy  mouth  comes  the  old  sonu. 
"Mother,  this  minute,  come  liclp  me  to  start! 

Quick!  the}-  are  calling  me — hurry  along!" 

Must  I  carry  weapons  fur  her  defeuse — 

A  broom  or  a  poker,  or  this  or  that — 
And  tly  at  his  bidding  as  if  a  serf 

And  he  an  unterritied  autocrat. 
All  the  bright  days  of  the  summer  and  fall. 

All  the  weeks  of  winter  and  spring-time  through, 
With  no  escape?     But  the  "Panic"  is  here; 

And,  pity  me!   here  is  the  "Crisis,"  too. 

Rushing  upon  me.     I  open  the  door 

To  hear  her  "Goodness!  there  comes  a  cow!" 
And  he  calls,  "Just  give  me  the  hatchet — quick! 

For  my  father  must  have  it,  and  have  it  right  now.' 
My  girl  in  a  tremble,  my  boy  in  haste, 

I'm  all  in  a  fever,  they  fret  me  so. 
Run,  "Crisis,"  to  father;   come.  "Panic,"  to  me: 

You're  the  dearest  plagues  in  the  world,  I  know. 


A   BORROWED  SERMON. 

BY  ANNA  F  BURNHAM. 

BLACK  Mammy  bends  over  her  tub; 
She  cheerily  rinses  and  wrings. 
And  merrily  suits  to  that  gay  rubadub 

The  words  of  the  song  that  she  sings: 
"A  little  less  rinsing  may  pass, 
A  little  less  rubbing  may  do, 
But  if  yo'  on'y  takes  or'nary  pains  to  yo'  wuk, 
Yo'  wuk  '11  be  or'nary  too." 

Alas  for  the  work  that  one  meets — 

The  sermons  and  speeches  and  songs, 
The  shams  and  deceits  in  the  shops  and  the  streets 

Where  this  little  sermon  belongs1 
To  whom,  then,  her  song  may  concern: 

(My  boy  and  my  girl,  is  it  you?) 
If  you  only  take  "or'nary"  pains  with  your  work, 

Your  work  will  lie  "  or'nary"  too! 


A    BAY    IX    THE    LIFE    OF    A    PET    CAT. 


